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A  Prima  Donna's  Triumph  in  "Edelio." 

(From  an  unpublished  story  in  the  "  Browi  Papers.") 
Descriptions  of  the  ovations  paid  to  the  prim 
donne  of  the  Opera,  are  too  familiar  to  the  read- 
ers of  Operatic  annals,  to  require  me  to  fill  up 
my  pages  -with  any  particular  sceount  of  Julia's 
success  in  Vienna.  Whatever  had  clouded  her 
mind,  it  was  now  completel*  banished.  The 
story  of  Sontag,  of  Malibran,  or  Jenny  Lind, 
would  but  be  repeated.  She  lived  during  this 
period  for  Art,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  delights 
of  success.  The  critics  at  ltngth  could  find  no 
new  superlatives,  by  which  to  describe  the  gran- 
deur of  her  tragedy,  the  depb  of  her  pathos,  the 
archness  of  her  comedy,  her  marvellous  execu- 
tion, the  purity,  compass,  pover  and  delicacy  of 
her  voice,  and  the  beauty  of  her  person.  When 
she  sang  Donna  Anna,  they  reprinted  Hoffmann's 
fantasy-piece,  as  the  best  de;cription  of  her  in 
the  part,  congratulating  the  public  that  its  tragi- 
cal close  was  not  true  of  tie  new  songstress. 
Never  was  there  such  a  "  Daighter  of  the  Regi- 
ment ; "  Rossini's  sensuous,  ;olden-hued  music 
had  never  before  had  an  interpreter,  and  this 
they  held  to  be  her  native  language,  until  the 
severe  simplicity  of  Gluck  showed  her  to  belong 
to  a  higher  sphere.  The  critics  knew  not  the 
unspeakable  woe,  which  had  opened  all  her  foun- 
tains of  feeling,  until  not  a  chord  in  the  human 
heart  could  vibrate  without  fnding  an  echo  in 
her  own.  Hence  her  power  of  identifying  her- 
self with  every  character  she  sustained.  They 
knew  not  that  the  intense  brightness  of  her  com- 
edy arose  from  the  shadows,  so  dark  and  deep, 
which  so  long  had  laid  upon  het  soul.  The  reck- 
less gaiety  of  the  scherzo,  which  so  often  succeeds 
the  darkest  and  gloomiest  of  Beethoven's  adagios, 
gives  a  true  picture  of  that  phase  of  our  mental 
constitution,  by  which  in  our  heaviest  afflictions 


come  moments  of  extravagant  mirth.  Every 
deeply  sensitive  nature,  which  has  passed  through 
the  fire,  will  understand  what  I  would  say,  will 
see  how  much  Julia's  greatness  as  an  artist  was 
due  to  her  trials  as  a  woman.  One  man.  may 
have  lived,  who  can  read  the  heart,  and  whose 
power  was  not  based  upon  his  own  experience  ; 
but  if  so,  we  may  well  call  William  Shakspeare 
superhuman.  Hence  it  was  that  while  in  Ros- 
sini's "  Barber  of  Seville,"  or  Cimarosa's  "  Secret 
Marriage,"  Julia  convulsed  her  audience  with 
laughter,  she  held  the  strings  of  every  heart  in 
her  terrible  pictures  of  the  outraged  womanhood 
and  lacerated  heart  of  Donna  Anna,  or  of  the 
awful  grief  of  Clytemnestra. 

The  six  weeks  of  her  engagement  were  at  an 
end.  She  was  to  appear  once  more  for  her  own 
benefit,  and  for  this  evening  she  chose  the  part  of 
Fidelio.  She  had  hitherto  refrained  from  singing 
in  this  opera,  that  it  might  be  her  crowning  effort. 
In  few  operas  is  the  heroine  so  from  first  to  last 
the  prominent  character.  The  music  may  be 
less  adapted  to  vocal  display,  but  how  is  each  and 
every  note  the  language  of  the  heart !  The 
music,  from  the  first  note  of  the  overture  to  the 
last  note  of  the  final  chorus,  is  an  integral  whole 
— the  singer  and  the  auditor  are  alike  borne 
along  by  it  as  upon  a  resistless  current.  The 
plot,  though  simple,  is  one  of  intense  interest,  and 
the  passions  represented  are  admirably  contrasted 
— the  hate  and  revenge  of  a  bad  man,  with  the 
patient  endurance,  heroic  courage,  the  hopes  and 
fears  and  the  boundless  love  of  a  perfect  wife. 
Whether  with  good  reason  or  not,  the  part  of 
Fidelio  held  in  the  mind  of  Julia  the  highest 
rank ;  and  when  she  saw  it  announced  for  her 
benefit,  she  almost  trembled  at  the  task  she  had 
unelertaken.         *         *         * 

The  overture  and  the  scene  between  Marcel- 
lina  and  Jaequino  were  over,  and  the  latter  at 
length  opened  the  gate  of  the  prison,  and  Fidelio 
came  forward  in  a  suit  of  black  velvet,  her  face 
somewhat  pale,  and  her  dark  eyes  lighted  up 
with  an  emotion  visible  even  beyond  the  foot- 
lights, and  exciting  at  the  outset  the  sympathies 
of  the  audience.  As  she  stood  at  the  front  of  the 
stage  with  her  post-bag  and  the  chains  she  had 
purchased,  the  vast  audience,  which  occupied 
every  spot  where  the  actors  could  be  seen,  rose 
as  one  man.  The  presence  of  royalty  was  for- 
gotten, and  the  theatre  rang  with  cheers. 

At  length  silence  was  restored. 

In  the  spoken  dialogue  with  old  Roeco,  Julia 
at  first  could  hardly  sustain  her  part,  but  gaining 
her  self-command  as  she  proceeded,  she  joined  in 
the  exquisite  canon  :  Mir  ist's  so  wunderaar,  her 
glorious  mezzo  soprano  notes  lending  it  a  beauty 
and  sweetness  until  then  unknown.     Her  com- 


plete identification  with  her  part  was  felt  by  the 
other  actors,  and  they,  borne  away  by  their 
sympathy  with  Iter,  gave  atunity  of  effect  to  the 
performance,  which  carried  the  force  of  illusion 
to  its  farthest  limits.  The  orchestra  and  the 
audience  caught  the  spirit.  Old  play-goers,  re- 
newed the  delights  of  childhood  in  their  com- 
plete abandonment  to  the  feeling  of  the  reality 
of  the  history  acting  before  them.  As  she,  dur- 
ing the  chorus  of  prisoners,  sought  in  their  faces, 
one  by  one,  the  features  of  her  husband,  and  at 
length  in  despair  threw  herself  at  the  foot  of  a 
column,  a  thrill  of  compassion  ran  through  the 
house.  Had  the  audience  known  her  real  feel- 
ings, they  might  well  have  had  pity  for  her.  She 
was  but  acting  the  part  of  a  devoted  wife.  Yet 
in  the  feelings,  which  the  part  inspired,  she  saw 
mirrored  the  boundless  capacity  for  domestic 
love  and  happiness,  which  existed  within  her 
heart.  During  her  engagement,  she  had  ban- 
ished all  thought  of  the  future  from  her  mind, 
and  enjoyeel  with  the  keenest  zest  her  successes 
and  triumphs.  She  had  lived  for  the  present, 
and  no  artist  ever  drank  with  '  sweeter  relish  of 
the  intoxicating  cup  of  applause.  This  night, 
for  its  triumph  and  its  complete  realization  of  her 
artistic  hopes  and  aims,  was  to  have  had  the  lofti- 
est place  in  future  years,  among  the  pleasant 
recollections  of  the  past.  She  did  remember  it 
only  for  its  agony. 

For  as  she  assumed,  and  identified  herself 
with,  a  character,  which  could  never,  never  be 
hers  in  reality,  and,  in  the.  parquette,  her  eye 
caught  a  face,  which  in  spite  of  herself  would 
haunt  her  dreams  sleeping  and  waking,  and  the 
thought  of  what  must  be,  in  contrast  to  what 
might  have  been,  came  over  her,  it  was  too  much. 

As  she  sat  in  her  dressing-room  between  the 
acts,  all  the  sad  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  she 
had  for  weeks  so  successfully  kept  at  bay,  came 
crowding  unimpeded  into  her  mind,  and  gained 
complete  control.  The  past  was  there.  The 
future  was  there.  The  present  was  there.  Each 
brought  its  current  into  the  overwhelming  flood 
of  her  wo. 

But  the  overture  to  Leonore,  which  was  played 
as  an  introduction  to  the  second  act,  now  was 
heard  veiled  and  indistinct,  before  the  curtain, 
and  soothed  and  calmed  her.  The  notes  of  the 
trumpet,  which  speak  hope  and  joy  and  safety  to 
Florestan  and  Leonora,  are  introduced  into  this 
overture,  and  are  given  behind  the  scenes ;  when 
they  came  they  spoke  to  her  heart  of  a  higher  joy 
and  a  nobler  salvation  than  even  those  depicted 
in  Beethoven's  Opera.  But  still  though  she  re- 
gained her  self-command,  the   agony  was  there. 

In  the  scene  where  she  assists  in  digging  the 
grave  for   the  prisoner,  whose  face   she   cannot 
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see — and  whose  identity  with  Florestan  she  can- 
not certainly  determine,  there  was  a  terrible  force 
of  truth  imparted  to  her  acting  by  the  struggle 
within  her,  which  was  actually  painful  to  the 
audience.  She  was  playing  as  to  an  audience 
of  statues.  Koeco  went  for  Pizarro.  He  drew 
near.  He  examined  the  grave.  He  ordered 
Fidelio  to  retire,  and  then  made  himself  known 
to  his  victim.  What  passed  between  him  and 
the  prisoner  was  scarcely  heeded  by  the  specta- 
tors, for  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Julia,  who, 
concealed  from  Pizarro,  stood  aside  waiting  for 
the  moment  to  attempt  the  rescue,  pale  as  death 
and  leaning  for  support  upon  a  projection  of  the 
scenery.  The  savage  aria,  in  which  hate 
and  triumph  are  so  awfully  expressed,  ended, 
and  the  dagger  was  raised  to  be  plunged  into  the 
breast  of  the  victim.  'As  Julia  rushed  between 
the  two  actors,  the  astonishment  and  recoil  of 
Pizarro  were  not  acting.  To  him,  too,  the  scenes 
had  long  since  lost  their  unreality,  and  as  he 
caught  and  hurled  her  from  him,  it  was  with  a 
violence  from  which  her  arm  long  felt  the  effects. 
Again  Pizarro  rushed  upon  the  prisoner.  She 
again  interposed  and  pointed  the  pistol  to  his 
breast.  The  trumpet  was  heard  in  the  distance, 
and  Florestan  was  saved. 

As  Pizarro,  with  his  face  muffled  in  his  cloak, 
left  the  dungeon  with  old  Rocco,  Julia  followed  a 
short  distance,  then  dropping  the  pistol,  she  stood 
as  if  bewildered.  She  looked  wildly  round,  as 
if  asking,  is  this  all  unreal  ?  She  pressed  her 
hands  to  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  rush- 
ing into  the  arms  of  Florestan,  would  have  fallen 
but  for  his  support.  The  audience  was  too  much 
excited  for  applause.  The  few  hands  which 
applauded  were  immediately  hushed,  and  all 
waited  in  profound  silence  for  the  ritornel  of 
the  duet.  It  was  played  but  there  was  no  re- 
sponse from  the  stage.  A  burst  of  tears  relieved 
the  actress,  and  she  gave  the  signal  for  the  orches- 
tra to  repeat  it.  Then  and  there  was  heard 
Beethoven's  immortal  duet :  Oh  namenlose 
Freude,  (Oh  joy  beyond  expression).  I  cannot 
describe  it.  Some,  who  find  in  music  the  almost 
articulate  speech  of  the  heart,  may  perhaps  imag- 
ine the  depths  of  expression  which  the  divine 
tones  of  her  voice  conveyed.  And  yet  through 
all  the  torrent  of  "  joy  unspeakable,"  which  was 
expressed,  was  felt  a  something  which  told  too 
truly  of  the  woe  of  the  singer.  The  singers  re- 
tired. The  tears  of  the  audience  were  wiped 
away,  and  a  few  hands  began  hesitatingly  to 
applaud.  The  spell  was  broken.  The  audience 
rose.  How  many  times  Florestan  assisted  her  to 
appear  and  bow  her  acknowledgments,  while 
wreaths,  boquets  and  presents  of  value  were 
showered  upon  the  stage,  I  have  forgotten.  It 
was  long  before  the  machinists  could  prepare  for 
the  closing  scene. 

The  opera  was  at  last  over.  And  Julia  had 
left  the  stage  forever !  Her  triumphs  were  at  an 
end. 


A  Splendid  Hall  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Worcester  Palladium  has  an  account  of  the 
new  "Mechanics'  Hall"  inaugurated  recently,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  description : 

The  building  is  105  feet  wide  on  Main  street, 
145  feet  long  and  three  stories  high.  The  view 
on  Main  street_  is  of  the  Corinthian  order  of 
Architecture,  with  a  heavy  projecting  cornice  and 
entablature  resting  upon  twelve  fluted  columns 
standing  in  pairs  or  couples,  each  pair  resting  on 


one  pedestal.  Those  supporting  the  corners  are 
square,  while  those  in  the  centre  are  round.  The 
entablature  and  cornices  are  ornamented  with 
appropriate  mouldings  and  brackets,  the  contours 
of  which  are  embellished  with  a  profusion  of 
sculptured  enrichments.  The  soffit  of  the  corona 
is  broken  into  panels,  between  the  brackets,  with 
appropriate  mouldings  in  the  sinkage.  The  ovolo, 
torus,  scotia,  cavetto,  fillet,  bead,  cymarecta  and 
cyma  reversa  are  the  elements  from  which  the 
mouldings  and  ornaments  have  been  designed. 
A  great  portion  of  the  front  is  made  with  iron, 
while  the  remainder  is  built  with  brick  and 
covered  with  mastic.  The  surface  is  finished  with 
paint  and  sand  so  as  to  imitate  the  Jersey  sand- 
stone, laid  in  courses.  The  front  view  presents 
a  grand  and  imposing  effect  as  the  eye  glances 
over  its  outlines,  from  the  side  walk  to  the  peak 
of  the  roof.  The  relief  produced  by  the  light 
and  shade  of  the  various  indentations  and  projec- 
tions, exhibits  a  deep  but  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
surrounding  scenery. 

The  first  story  is  arranged  for  stores  in  connec- 
tion with  a  broad  entrance  to  the  main  corridor 
that  leads  to  the  halls  above.  *  *"  * 
After  passing  through  the  front  door  you  enter  a 
vestibule  which  is  connected  with  the  corridor  by 
glass  doors.  A  passage  way  12  feet  wide  extends 
the  entire  length  of  the  building  from  Main  to 
Waldo  street.  On  the  east  end  two  flights  of 
stairs  ascend  to  the  upper  stories.  On  the  west 
end  also,  two  flights  of  stairs  ascend  upward,  which, 
for  solidity,  beauty  of  design  and  thorough  work- 
manship are  worthy  of  a  passing  remark.  The 
grade  of  these  stairs  is  remarkably  easy,  being 
composed  of  30  steps  of  6  1-2  inches  rise  and  14 
1-2  inches  tread.  The  newel  post,  rail  and 
ballusters,  are  of  a  new  and  novel  pattern,  of 
massive  size  and  solid  materials.  The  hand  rail 
is  about  4  by  8  inches,  with  a  mahogany  cap  on 
top  and  ogee  moulding  on  the  sides.  The  ballus- 
ters are  of  oak,  4  1-2  inches  square,  top  and 
bottom,  and  the  middle  is  turned  to  a  graceful 
pattern.  The  treads  are  of  southern  hard  pine 
1  1-2  inches  thick.  These  stairs  land  in  a' 
transverse  corridor  20  feet  wide,  from  which  you 
can  enter  all  the  rooms  on  the  second  story. 
There  are  eight  rooms  upon  this  floor,  including  a 
Hall,  50  by  80,  with  permanent  circular  seats,  a 
platform,  desk  and  two  ante-rooms  adjoining. 
This  Hall  is  well  adapted  for  concerts,  lectures 
and  social  assemblies.  Upon  this  floor,  the 
Association  will  probably  reserve  two  spacious 
rooms  for  its  library  and  for  holding  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  rented  for  offices  or  other 
purposes. 

From  each  end  of  the  transverse  passage  at  the 
head  of  the  main  street  way,  a  flight  of  stairs 
ascends  upwards  to  a  broad  stair,  6  by  10  feet, 
thence  branching  to  the  right  and  left,  reaches  the 
large  Hall  above  at  four  different  points,  making, 
with  other  entrances,  8  places  of  ingress  and 
egress  to  the  main  Hall.  The  hand  rails,  newel 
posts,  ballusters,  risers  and  treads  of  all  these 
stairs  correspond  with  those  before  described,  and 
they  certainly  present  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  about  the  buliding. 

The  great  Hall  is  on  the  third  floor  and  is  130 
feet  long  and  80  feet  wide,  with  galleries  on  each 
side  and  across  one  end,  extending  over  three  of 
the  ante  rooms.  There  are  seven  rooms  upon 
this  floor,  either  one  or  all  of  which  may  be  used 
as  drawing  rooms  in  connection  with  the  Hall. 
On  the  east  end,  an  organ  case  of  great  beauty 
and  richness  has  been  constructed  and  it  was 
confidently  hoped  that  an  organ  would  have  been 
procured  and  placed  within  it,  in  season  for  the 
dedication,  but,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  in  this 
particular,  with  many  others,  we  are  doomed  to 
be  disappointed.  The  Hall  itself  independent  of 
its  surroundings,  is  a  curiosity  of  rare  excellence 
and  of  great  beauty.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  thing  in  the  country,  if  it  has  an 
equal.  The  gallery  front  is  a  very  beautiful 
feature  of  the  hall,  with  its  salmon  colored  damask 
curtain  stretched  behind  an  ornate  railing  of  little 
columns.  The  scroll  brackets,  underneath  the 
galleries,  of  beautiful  design  but  of  mammoth 
dimensions  and  sculptured  exterior,  give  solidity 


and  grace  to  what  might  have  been  otherwise 
deemed  defective  in  point  of  strength  as  well  as 
offensive  to  the  eye.  The  ceiling  is  the  great 
point  of  attraction  to  persons  visiting  the  Hall. 
It  derives  its  chief  beauty  from  the  chaste  design 
and  happy  combination  of  colors  with  which  it  is 
decorated.  It  is  thrown  into  panels,  both  square 
and  parallelograms,  with  about  12  inches  recess 
from  the  face  of  the  margin  which  separates  them. 
These  panels  are  painted  in  fresco  so  as  to  present 
one  of  the  most  rich  and  mellow  tinted  shading  of 
colors  imaginable.  The  ornaments  upon  the 
margin  of  the  panels,  representing  flowers  of 
various  tints,  give  a  bold  relief  to  the  whole 
picture.  The  numerous  fret  work  pendants, 
through  which  the  gas  fixtures  are  suspended,  are 
got  up  with  such  taste  that  they  are  considered 
ornaments  rather  than  blemishes.  At  the  angle 
of  the  ceiling  with  the  walls  there  is  a  beautiful 
dentil  cornice  and  freize  with  sculptured  mould- 
ings and  brackets,  the  whole  entablature  resting 
upon  graceful  arches  which  are  supported  by 
pilasters  extending  down  to  the  gallery  floor. 
Over  the  stage,  in  front  of  the  organ  case,  are 
several  mechanical  fixures  or  diagrams,  painted  in 
fresco,  representing  the  genius  of  mechanism  in 
the  act  of  demonstrating  the  theories  and  prob- 
lems of  philosophy  which  mark  the  age  in  which 
we  live. 

The  whole  establishment  is  lighted  with  gas, 
and  warmed  by  steam  generated  by  a  furnace 
outside  of  the  building. 


Her  newest  triumph 
Long  may  it  stand  ! 


OPENING   ADDRESS 

FOR  iaE  ACADEMY  OP  MUSIC,    PHILADELPHIA. 

Jritten  by  the  Hon.  Robert  T.  Conrad. 
.EN  BY  MISS    CAROLINE  M.    RICHINGS. 

"When  Titne  was  young,  and  Music's  spell,  'tis  said, 
Moved  sUnes  and  trees,  and  e'en  recalled  the  dead, 
Then,  (wHen  the  poet's  dreams  were  sooth,)  the  lyre 
Once  bade^a  city's  prostrate  walls  aspire  : 
Quick  throbs  the  granite  rock — a  living  thing ; 
The  ruins  tremble  with  the  trembling  string  ; 
They  move,  respective  to  the  lyre's  command ; 
They  form — they  rise — -a  towery  wall  they  stand  ! 
Such  power  had  Music's  self.    But,  lo  !  a  thought — 
Her  shadow  here  araightier  work  hath  wrought ; 
Spoils  of  the  Past  lere  bade  the  walls  arise, 
While  listening  Ho|>e  leaned  o'er,  with  glad  surprise  : 
Soon  towers  the  done — the  temple  soon  expands ; 
For  thousand  needsbuick  meet  a  thousand  hands  ; 
The  purpose  plann'o,  'tis  jostled  by  the  deed ; 
And  wonder,  wondei  crowds  with  eager  speed. 
'Tis  done,  and  noblydone  !     Exulting  Art 
Smiles  o'er  the  pile  s)  perfect  in  each  part. 
Wide  and  harmoniois  as  bright  music's  reign, 

ights  her  noblest  fane. 

Loud  yield  the  tribute  due 
To  Art,  to  joys  reprolchless — and  to  you ! 
Music !  whose  hymnthe  Stars  of  Morning  sung, 
Ere  the  sweet  sphers  by  Discord's  hand  were  wrung; 
Whose  rules  great  Kepler  in  the  planets  saw,* 
And  knew,  in  them,  the  Universal  Law — 
The  law  by  which  thr  stars  their  orbits  sweep, 
And  'quiring  worldstheir  course  in  concert  keep ; 
Music  !  whose  code  py  bright  iEgea's  tide, 
(So  Plato  tells),  o'ejruled  all  codes  beside;  t 
For  Athens  tremblel  o'er  the  Lydian  lute, 
And  Sparta  battled  p  the  soft-voiced  flute ; 
Music  !  whose  bounfless  wealth,  like  day  can  give 
At  large,  unlessen'd  unto  all  who  live 
Costless,  yet  pricclets,  free  as  Ocean's  wave, 
Alike  to  Fortune's  ijarling  or  her  slave  ; 
The  peasant's  joy— Jt  thrilled  Arcadia's  sky  ; 
The  poet's  bliss — it  lighted  Milton's  eye; 
The  courtier's  gracj— 'twas  gallant  Raleigh's  pride; 
The  lover's  voice — to  burning  Sappho  sigh'd ; 
The  warrior's  summons,  when,  'mid  Alpine  snows, 
Gaul's  quick  strength  falter'd  and  her  hot  blood  froze. 
When  squadrons  feinting  paused,  or  stark  and  stiff, 
Toppled  to  gulfy  death,  far  down  the  cliff, 
Sudden,  Napoleon  bids  the  war-charge  sound, 

*  See  Kepler's  Harmonkts  Mundi— afterwards  confirmed  by 
Newtnu's  discoveries. 

|  Plato  said  that  Demon's  music  could  not  be  changed  with- 
out changing  the  constitution  of  the  state  itself. 


And  wild  and  high  the  glaciers  echo  round  ; 

They  start — they  burn — their  nerves  are  lire  again — 

They  win  the  height — to  conquer  on  the  plain  ! 

Music  !  which  sins  not — cannot  fail  or  fade — 

Exalter,  Friend,  Consoler,  Soother,  Aid — 

Here,  in  her  temple,  we  her  altars  rear, 

And  service  meet — hearts — hopes — all — offer  here  ! 

Nor  sole,  though  regnant,  here  our  sovereign's  sway  ! 
The  Drama,  too,  shall  know  its  better  day ; 
Bright  in  the  splendor  of  immortal  youth, 
Rich  in  rare  Wisdom,  Poetry  and  Truth — 
What  though  her  mirror  darkling  mists  distain  ; 
Clear  but  its  surface,  it  will  shine  again; 
Shine  with  the  wild  and  weird-like  glory  shed 
By  Poet-seers,  the  myriad-minded  dead. 
In  such  a  home,  where  ardent  service  tends, 
Where  wealth  is  zealous  and  where  worth  befriends, 
No'more  shall  scenes  unmeet  the  stage  profane, 
Nor  Vice  nor  Folly  steal  into  her  train. 
Afar,  the  tastes  that  with  her  Genius  war  ; 
The  sullying  jest,  the  sordid  taint,  afar; 
The  Drama  here  in  vestal  fame  shall  live, 
And  crave  no  triumph  virtue  cannot  give  ! 
As  when  the  morn  on  Memnon's  marble  shone, 
The  marble  warm'd,  breath'd  Music's  sweetest  tone, 
So,  in  your  kindling  smiles  our  dawn  will  break, 
And  music  here,  in  grateful  witchery  wake ; 
The  buskin'd  muse  with  solemn  step  descend, 
And  their  sweet  spells  the  Arts  and  Graces  lend. 
We,  of  our  temple  proud,  our  triumph  too, 
Proud  of  our  cause,  and,  patrons,  proud  of  you, 
Will  call  up  words  of  Fancy,  pure  and  bright, 
AVith  Genius,  Wit,  Mirth,  Melody,  Delight; 
While  white-rob'd  Virtue,  from  her  sacred  :hrone, 
Smiles  o'er  the  Scene,  and  claims  it  as  her  own ! 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

"  Home,  Sweet  Home." 
"  G.  M.  F."  writes  as  follows  to  'lie  Boston 
Journal : 

Master  Paine's  School  in  Berry  street,  (now 
Channing  street),  was  one  of  the  prominent  schools 
of  Boston.  Many  of  our  public  men  Were  educated 
by  Master  Paine.  His  school,  his  teaching,  and  his 
great  care  of  his  scholars,  will  erer  be  remembered 
by  those  who  were  under  his  tiition.  He  was  the 
father  of  John  Howard  Paine,  vho  in  his  youth  was 
called  the  young  '■  Roscius"  of  America,  and  the 
old  "Boston  Theatre"  was  often  filled  with  Boston 
folks  to  witness  the  histrionic  Dowers  of  the  young 
"Boston  Boy."  He  was  the  author  of  some  fine 
plays,  which  have  contribute!  to  the  pleasure  of 
Boston  audiences. 

John  Howard  Paine  was  tie  author  of  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  the  sweetest  song,  embracing  the 
purest  sentiments,  ever  pennedby  man.  How  many 
sweet  homes  are  cheered  by  ths  song,  and  how  many 
turn  to  home  and  its  fond  remembrances  as  they 
hear  it  when  absent!  I  ha-e  heard  it  in  the  far- 
West — in  the  sunny  South,  ani  never  without  feel- 
ings of  deep  sympathy  for  its  author,  for  he  had  no 
home.  He  was  for  years  a  wanlerer  in  foreign  lands. 
I  knew  him  well,  and  when  hi  was  first  appointed 
Consul  at  Tunis,  he  was  a  constant  visitor  at  my 
house.  He  was  poor,  and  conplained  of  neglect. 
I  have  often  been  with  him  whin  he  would  speak  of 
what  he  had  done  for  the  amusement  and  pleasure  of 
the  world,  and  how  poorly  he  hid  been  paid.  I  well 
remember  of  an  evening's  walk  in  New  York,  when 
we  heard  voices  Singing  "  H)me,  Sweet  Home." 
We  stopped  under  a  window,  and  at  the  conclusion 
he  gave  a  hearty  sigh,  and  rsmarked,  "  how  little 
they  know  of  the  author  who  his  no  sweet  home." 

John  Howard  Paine  died  ir  a  foreign  land,  and 
there  is  no  monument  at  hone  to  his  memory. 
Mount  Auburn  does  not  contaii  a  more  interesting 
memorial,  than  one  which  shoud  be  erected  to  the 
author  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home." 

I  appeal  to  every  lady  who  lias  ever  sang  or 
played  this  sacred  song,  and  to  every  man  who  has 
listened  to  its  melody — and  to  every  Bostonian  who 
values  the  credit  of  his  native  city — to  unite  in  pla- 
cing some  memorial  at  Mount  Auburn  to  the  memory 
of 

JOHN  HOWARD  PAINE, 

THE   AUTHOR    OF 

"HOME,    SWEET   HOME." 

One  evening  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Vroom,  the 
Ameriean  minister  at  Berlin,  Home,  sweet  Home, 


*  
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was  sung,  and  I  innocently  remarked,  that  it  was 
creditable  to  American  literature  that  this  very 
popular  song  was  written  by  an  American.  The 
remark  excited  some  surprise,  and  on  the  part  of 
an  Englishman  present  was  received  with  no  little 
incredulity.  The  fact  is  however  so,  notwith- 
standing. In  Duyckinck's  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Ame- 
rican Literature,"  vol.  ii.  p.  140,  el  seq.,  is  a  sketch 
of  Payne,  drawn  from  two  articles  by  T.  S.  Fay, 
now  minister  to  Switzerland,  contributed  many 
years  since  to  the  old  N.  Y.  Mirror.  The  reader 
will  find  there  that  this  song  was  sung  by  Miss  M. 
Tree,  (elder  sister  of  Ellen  Tree,  now  Mrs.  Chas. 
Kemble,)  and  that  she  gained  a  rich  husband  by 
it,  &c.  &e.  It  was  in  one  of  those  mixed  plays, 
called  operas  in  England,  entitled  "  Clari,"  which 
was  changed  from  a  comedy  to  the  operatic  (Eng- 
lish) form,  at  the  request  of  Charles  Kemble,  who 
had  just  succeeded  Henry  Harris  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  My  purpose 
now  is  to  give  some  account  of  "  Clari." 

The  opera  is  in  three  acts,  music  composed  by 
Bishop,  then  a  young  man,  and  becoming  very 
popular. 

"  Clari,  or  the  Maid  of  Milan,"  was  acted  for 

the  first  time  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  May  8, 

1823,  with  the  following  cast : 

Duke  Vivaldi Abbott. 

Itolamo,  a  farmer,  father  of  Clari. Fawcetfc. 

.locoso,  Dulie's  valet,  in  love  with  Vespina Pearman. 

Nimpedo,  a  villager,  about  to  be  married  to  Ninetta.  .Meadows. 

Nicoto,  Ninetta's  father J.  Isaacs. 

Geronio,  a  drunken  actor Keeley. 

Clari Miss  M.  Tree. 

Vespina,  domestic  in  the  Duke's  family,  in  love 

with  Jocoso Miss  Love. 

Fidolma,  Clari's  mother Mrs.  Vining. 

Ninetta Miss  Hallande. 

In  the  Episode, 

Nobleman Baker. 

Pelgrino,  a  farmer Chapman. 

Leoda,  his  daughter Miss  Beaumont. 

PeJgrino's  Wife Mrs.  Pearce. 

The  story  is  this.  —  The  Duke  falling  in  love 
with  Clari,  has  at  length  persuaded  her  to  leave 
her  lowly  home,  the  "  thatched  cottage,"  and 
take  up  her  abode  in  his  house,  under  a  solemn 
promise  of  marriage,  which,  though  sincerely  in 
love  with  her,  he  does  not  intend  to  keep.  Clari, 
however,  is  looking  forward  with  full  confidence 
to  the  marriage,  meantime  preserving  her  inno- 
cence. Her  eyes  are  opened  to  her  situation  and 
danger  by  the  performance  of  a  play  at  the  cha- 
teau, the  subject  of  which  is  similar  to  her  own 
history.  The  Duke  happening  to  be  called  away 
at  the  time  of  the  performance  to  answer  letters, 
he  does  not  know  the  drift  of  the  piece  until  it  is 
too  late  to  prevent  its  effects  upon  the  mind  of 
his  intended  victim.  She  is  deeply  affected  by 
the  mirror  thus  held  up  to  her,  and  making  her 
escape,  returns  from  the  splendor  which  "  dazzles 
in  vain  "  to  the  humble  home  of  her  father.  Her 
mother  believes  in  her  innocence  and  forgives 
her;  her  father  refuses  forgiveness.  The  duke, 
unable  to  live  without  her,  visits  Kolamo,  who 
levels  a  gun  at  him ;  Clari  springs  before  the 
duke,  and  her  father  drops  the  weapon.  The 
duke  now  makes  honorable  proposals  of  marriage, 
which  are  accepted,  and  the  farmer  places  his 
daughter's  hand  in  that  of  her  high-born  lover. 

The  play  ran  twelve  nights.  It  was  revived  in 
the  autumn  of  1824,  and  again  produced  Nov. 
26,  1825,  when  Miss  Paton — the  Mrs.  Wood 
whom  we  all  remember — took  the  part  of  Clari. 
It  was  given  again  in  November,  1826,  again  in 
Nov.  1829,  Miss  Foote  as  Clari,  and  beyond  this 
deponent  saifh  not.  a.  w.  t. 
1  ■-■   i  


New  Youk,  March  27. — Who  can  dispute  the 
supremacy  of  humbug  in  this  country,  when  even 
TitALnEEO  finally  succumbed  to  it?  The  Brown 
and  lunch  movement,  mentioned  in  a  former  letter, 
was  only  the  beginning  of  the  maestro's  homage  to 
this  American  god,  of  the  nineteenth  century;  dur- 
ing the  past  week  his  influence  has  grown  more  and 
more  sure,  until  at  last,  with  the  aid  of  Strakoscii 
and  the  Academy,  he  was  brought  out  triumphant, 
in  all  his  glory.  A  history  of  the  last  rapid  strides 
of  this  divinity  will  interest  you.  On  Monday,  the 
16th  inst.,  Mr.  Thalberg  gave  a  "grand  Combina- 
tion Festival,"  nominally  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ger- 
man Society.  But  it  was  so  well  understood  that 
only  half  the  profits  were  to  be  applied  to  this  object, 
while  the  other  half  were  to  fill  certain  private  pock- 
ets, that  many  persons  would  not  countenance  the 
proceeding  at  all,  who  would  otherwise  have  con- 
tributed largely.  Nevertheless,  the  house  was 
crowded,  and  the  performances,  consisting  of  a 
miscellaneous  concert  by  the  orchestra,  Thalberg, 
d'Angri,  and  various  German  singing  societies,  (the 
best  of  which,  however,  had  withdrawn  their  servi- 
ces in  view  of  the  above-mentioned  condition),  and 
the  first  act  of  Fidelia.  At  the  foot  of  the  pro- 
gramme it  was  announced  that  on  Saturday  the  con- 
cert would  be  repeated,  with  various  alterations,  and 
the  second  act  of  Fidelio  !  The  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, however,  for  several  succeeding  days,  prom- 
ised the  whole  of  the  Opera ;  but  when  Saturday 
came,  behold  the  following  change :  The  concert 
was  transferred  to  the  Academy,  and  the  aid  of  the 
functionaries  of  that  institution  announced :  "  Mr. 
Thalberg — prime  donne — German  and  Italian  Opera, 
etc.,  etc."  The  programme  was  literally  as  follows  : 
the  first  act  of  Norma;  a  miscellaneous  concert  by 
Thalberg  and  d'Angri ;  the  second  act  of  Don  Gio- 
vanni;  the  second  act  of  Fidelio,  and  (finis  coronat 
opus,)  the  last  act  of  Trovatore !  !  !  "On  account 
of  the  length  of  the  programme,"  the  performances 
commenced  at  7  1-2 ;  when  they  were  to  end,  no  one 
could  know.  Perhaps  the  remark  of  one  of  our 
dailies,  concerning  Manager  Stuart's  speech,  at  the 
first  representation  of  Mrs.  Howe's  play,  might 
apply  to  them  also  :  "  If  he  gets  through  in  time, 
the  piece  will  be  repeated  to  morrow  evening."  In 
the  end,  Fidelio  was  left  out,  after  all. 

After  all  this  humbug,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  see 
one  of  Eispeld's  unpretending,  sober,  sterling 
soirees  announced,  which  could  remind  one  that 
there  are  still  some  earnest,  striving  musicians  in 
existence.  We  had  a  lovely  Quartet,  in  G,  by 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven's  Quintet  in  C,  for  stringed 
instruments,  in  which  Mr.  Bukke  played  the  first 
violin,  with  his  usual  sweetness.  The  Trio  was  the 
one  in  G  minor,  by  Rubinstein,  the  piano  part  of 
which  fell  to  Mr.  Mason.  It  is  the  same  that  he 
played  at  two  of  his  own  Matine'es  last  winter  ;  but 
he  has  improved  exceedingly  since  then,  and  played 
with  much  more  spirit.  The  Trio  itself  I  did  not 
like  as  well  as  last  year ;  there  did  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  so  much  in  it  as  I  then  thought. 

The  singer  of  the  evening  was  a  Mme.  Henriette 
Simon,  a  young  French  lady,  who  has  a  pure,  clear, 
but  rather  thin  voice,  with  very  little  flexibility,  and 
who  sang  her  two  pieces  :  Va,  dit-ette,  from  Robert, 
and  Cherubim's  Ave  Maria  so  apathetically,  almost 
stonily,  as  to  waken  no  sympathy  at  all  in  her  hear- 
ers. The  effect  of  the  last  piece  was  much  improv- 
ed by  an  accompaniment  on  the  Viola,  by  Mr.  L. 
Simon,  a  relative  of  the  singer. 

On  this  same  evening,  Mme.  Eugenie  De  Roode, 
sister  to  the  singer  of  the  same  name,  gave  a  concert 
at  Niblo's,  assisted  by  her  sister  and  the  three 
brothers  Mollenhauer.  The  first-mentioned  very 
young   lady,  (she  is   hardly  more   than  a  child),  is 
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said  to  play  the  piano  exceedingly  well,  and  to  have 
acquitted  herself  admirably  in  a  concerto  of  Cho- 
pin— immensely  difficult — and  some  smaller  pieces. 
It  is  said  that  she  received  a  medal  from  the  Conser- 
vatoire in  Paris,  for  reading  music.  The  concert, 
the  tickets  to  which  were  mostly  disposed  of  by  the 
wealthy  and  fashionable  patrons  of  the  young  sis- 
ters, is  said  to  have  been  poorly  attended,  to  a 
lamentable  degree.  t 

Philadelphia,  Makcii  28. — A  visit  to  the  new 
Opera  House  is  one  of  the  mosi  unmistakeuble  duties 
of  every  stranger  at  present  visiting  the  Quaker 
City.  On  every  side  be  will  hear  its  praise  resound- 
ing, and  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  all  classes  of  citi- 
zens is  really  astonishing.  They  are  quite  convin- 
ced that  there  never  was  such  another  opera  house 
in  the  world — that  at  Milan  may  be  somewhat  larger, 
but  it  is  otherwise  far  inferior ;  and  as  to  that  at 
New  York — its  a  pigeon-house  beside  their  own. 

This  very  gratifying  self-satisfaction  is  impregna- 
ble to  all  attempts  at  argument.  It  is  true,  many  of 
them  have  never  seen  the  New  York  Opera  House, 
or  indeed  any  other  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  are 
perfectly  convinced,  that  in  Philadelphia  must  of 
necessity  be  the  largest  and  best  in  this  hemisphere, 
if  not  in  the  world.  Why,  they  cannot  exactly  tell, 
excepting  from  the  simple  fact  of  its  location — it  is 
in  Philadelphia,  and  must  therefore  surpass  any  of 
its  species,  located  in  less  favorable  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

And  it  is  indeed  a  house  to  be  proud  of.  Though 
lacking  in  the  gorgeous  decorations  that  add  such  a 
splendor  to  our  Opera  House  in  New  York,  and 
about  one-third  smaller  in  size,  it  yet  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  most  complete  and  perfect  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
architectural  elegance  of  the  proscenium,  the  com- 
fortable arrangements  of  the  seats,  the  great  conven- 
iences of  egress,  the  magnificent  effect  of  the  princely 
stair-ways,  &c. ;  but  no  mere  word-description  and 
collocation  of  figures  would  give  a  correct  notion  of 
the  reality.  I  felt  an  impotent  desire  to  be  transmu- 
ted into  a  Philadelphian,  and  thus  have  as  mv  pre- 
rogative the  right  of  crowing  with  delight  over  my 
new  Opera  House,  clapping  my  hands  with  joy,  and 
skipping  about  like  a  young  lamb  upon  the  moun- 
tains— all  of  which  the  Philadelphians  seem  inclined 
to  do,  whenever  they  think  of  their  new  lyric  estab- 
lishment, the  "American  Academy  of  Music." 

As  to  the  scenic  attractions,  they  far  surpass  any- 
thing of  the  kind  I  have  ever  yet  seen.  The  ban- 
queting scene  in  La  Traviata  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ever  witnessed  within  a  theatre.  The  st.m-e 
represents  a  handsome  apartment,  with  frescoed 
walls  and  ceiling,  with  corridors  leading  off  in  the 
back  ground,  and  illuminated  by  real  chandeliers. 
Rich  furniture  adorns  the  room,  and  the  banqueting 
tables  are  profusely  decorated  with  flowers.  Nothing 
is  spared  to  make  the- illusion  complete;  and  the 
tout  ensemble  forms  a  splendid  contrast  to  the  conven- 
tional banqueting  scenes  on  the  stage. 

Having  a  splendid  house,  a  spacious  stage,  all 
necessary  scenic  requirements,  and  an  enthusiastic 
audience,  the  "American  Academy  of  Music"  of 
Philadelphia  next  requires  a  good  opera  troupe,  and 
this  they  also  have,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
"indefatigable  Max,"  as  the  newspaper  critics  inva- 
riably call  Maretzek.  The  company  comprises 
names  familiar  to  Boston  opera-goers.  Brignoli  is 
the  tenor,  Amodio  the  baritone,  Coletti  the  basso 
and  Aldini  the  contralto,  though  I  understand  the 
place  of  the  latter  has  been  taken  by  Miss  Adelaide 
Piiillipps.  The  prima  donna  is  Mme.  Gazzaniga 
and  the  seconda  Miss  Caroline  Eichisgs. 

Mme.  Gazzaniga.  as  a  stranger,  and  the  bright 
particular  star  of  this  company,  demands  the  first 
notice.  I  witnessed  her  performance  in  two  operas 
— Norma  and  Traviata,  and  as   it  was  in  the  latter 


she  achieved  her  greatest  triumphs,  it  is  to  her  won- 
derful rendition  of  the  role  of  Violetta  that  I  would 
chiefly  confine  my  remarks. 

Mine.  Gazzaniga  is  not  handsome;  her  voice  is 
not  at  all  remarkable  for  cither  compass  or  tone  I 
execution  is  very  mediocre,  and  yet  withal  she  is  a 
lyric  vocalist,  that  can  arouse  into  a  wild  enthusiasm 
the  most  blase"  of  opera  habitue's.  In  the  Traviuta,  an 
opera  generally  considered  as  one  of  the  weakest 
Verdi  has  ever  written,  she  achieves  triumphs,  that 
arc  due  more  to  the  singer  than  the  composer.  Verdi 
merely  gives  the  foundation,  upon  which  Gazzaniga 
builds  a  glorious  operatic  fabric. 

When  she  first  appears  upon  the  stage,  it  is  as 
Violetta,  the  fashionable  mistress  of  a  brilliant  estab- 
lishment, in  all  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  revelling  in 
the  delights  of  gay  society.  It  is  true  we  all  know- 
that  her  assumed  happiness  is  but  a  mask  to  hide 
her  sorrows;  but  for  the  moment,  she  appears  to 
have  forgotten  them  herself,  and  carols  the  drinking 
song  with  all  the  spirit  of  bacchanalian  glee.  This 
is  the  "point"  of  the  first  act,  the  remainder  of  the 
music  being  such  as  to  tax  a  singer's  powers  of  vocal 
execution,  rather  than  her  dramatic  ability,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  latter  that  Gazzaniga  excels.  In  the 
second  act,  Violetta  is  visited  by  old  Gcrmont,  wdio 
implores  her  to  forsake  his  son.  In  this  fine  scene, 
Gazzaniga  sings  and  acts  wonderfully,  making  more 
out  of  the  comparatively  insignificant  music,  than 
one  would  suppose  possible.  It  is  truly  thrilling, 
the  intense  passion  she  throws  into  her  performance, 
as  she  repeats  the  words  : 

"  Morro !  La  mia  memoria 
Non  fia  ch  'ei  maledica, 
Se  le  mie  pene  orribili 
Vo  sia  che  almen  gli  'dica. 
Conosca  il  sacrifizio 
Ch  'io  consumai  d'amor 
Che  sara  son  fin  l'oltimo 
Sospiro  del  mio  cor." 

But  it  is  in  the  last  act  that  Gazzaniga  excites  the 
greatest_/«rore.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  opera,  where  Violetta  is  struggling  with 
consumption,  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  are 
excited  to  a  degree  that  is  almost  painful.  The 
short  cough,  the  pale  cheek,  and  the  symptoms  of 
bodily  pain,  are  heightened  by  the  expression  of 
mental  anguish,  which  in  the  aria :  Addio  del.  passato, 
finds  vent  in  agonized  cries,  that,  though  written  in 
the  music,  produced,  as  sung  by  Gazzaniga,  an  effect 
entirely  different  from  that  which  would  be  given  to 
it  by  any  other  singer.  And  then,  after  Violetta  is 
rejoined  and  forgiven  by.her  lover,  and  about  to  be 
happy  in  his  love,  she  is  suddenly  struck  by  the 
thought  that  she  must  die — that  fell  thought  that 
"  hangs  like  a  slimy  snail  on  the  rich  rose  of  love  " 
— and  in  a  wail  of  anguish  her  breaking  heart  pours 
forth  its  misery— then  it  is  that  Gazzaniga  throws 
an  intensity  of  passion  into  her  performance  that  is 
almost  awful.  I  have  never  heard  anything  on  the 
stage  to  surpass  it,  and  can  never  again  think  of  La 
Traviata  without  Gazzaniga's  agonized — 
"  Gran  Dio  I  morir  si  giovane," 
ringing  in  my  ears. 

A  cold,  conscientious  critic  might  find  fault  with 
this  prima  donna's  lack  of  vocal  cultivation.  She 
cannot  sing  a  chromatic  scale  with  clearness,  and  is 
deficient  in  many  of  the  graces  of  vocalization.  But 
then  her  every  tone  is  replete  with  deep  feeling,  and 
when  required,  she  can  portray  with  thrilling  effect 
the  most  intense  passion.  In  this  she  surpasses  any 
singer  I  have  ever  heard,  not  excepting  Grisi  her- 
self, though  the  latter  is  of  course  a  much  more 
finished  artist  in  other  respects. 

So  much  for  Gazzaniga.  She  appears  in  New 
York  next  month,  and  will  probably  shortly  visit 
Boston,  where  you  canjudge  her  for  yourself. 

Miss  Pickings,  the  seconda  donna,  whom  I  heard 
sing  the  role  of  Adalgisa  in  Norma,  has  recently 
debuted    on    the   lyric    stage.       Though   favorably 


known  as  a  vocalist  and  actress,  I  believe  her  Adal- 
gisa is  her  first  essay  as  a  singer  in  Italian  Opera, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  she  promises  well.  Her 
voice  is  clear,  and  tolerably  well  cultivated,  but 
cold  and  unsympathetic.  She  appears  to  be  a  great 
favorite  with  the  Philadi  Ipbians,  and  in  a  more 
prominent  role  her  dramatic  as  well  as  vocal  abili- 
ties will  appear  to  better  advantage.  The  Adalgisa 
is  a  stupid  character  at  the  best — a  passive  nonentity, 
who  can  in  her  action  express  no  emotion  beyond  an 
occasional  lachrymose  demonstration,  and  in  whom 
both  passion  and  gayety  arc  out  of  place.  Miss 
Richings  will  shortly  appear  as  Amina  in  the  >Son- 
nambula. 

That  was  a  shocking  accident  that  occurred  the 
other  night  at  the  Philadelphia  Opera  House,  just 
before  the  curtain  rose  on  the  first  act  of  Linda. 
One  of  the  chorus  women,  the  Sigr.ora  Locatilla, 
was  suddenly  taken  ill  of  disease  of  the  heart,  and 
in  a  few  moments  expired.  She  was  a  large  woman, 
always  took  a  prominent  position  among  the  chorus 
singers,  and  her  familiar  form  was  an  inevitable 
fraction,  and  no  small  one  either,  of  every  opera 
troupe  we  have  had  for  years.  Poor  woman  !  it  is 
all  over  with  her  now,  and  if  it  do  no  good,  it  may 
do  no  harm,  to  let  out  a  bit  of  green-room  gossip, 
and  tell  that  some  time  ago  she  had  a  quarrel  with 
another  lady  of  the  chorus,  who,  in  a  fit  of  spleen, 
applied  to  her  the  epithet,  "  cow."  The  name  was 
immediately  taken  up  by  her  associates,  and  as 
"the  cow"  was  she  known  in  the  green-room  until 
the  nightjof  her  death.  This  event  did  not,  how- 
ever, stop  the  performance.  The  opera,  after  a 
short  delay,  was  played  with  unusual  success,  but 
few  of  the  audience  being  aware  that,  directly  behind 
the  gay  scene,  lay  the  dead  body  of  the  unfortunate 
opera  singir.  She  had  for  the  last  time  taken  her 
place  in  tie  stiff  row  of  awkward  chorus  women — 
for  the  last  time  made  those  angular  gestures  so  sug- 
gestive of  toe  pump-handle — for  the  last  time  had 
tripped  forward  in  peasant  costume  to  welcome  the 
young  Amina — for  the  last  time  had  sailed  majes- 
tically in  the  train  of  the  guilty  Lucrczia— for  the 
last  time  had  shuffUd  about  the  stage  in  the  clumsy 
robes  of  the  nuns  hi  Trovatore,  and  for  the  last  time 
had  wandered  in  a  huge  blue  cloak  through  the 
masquerade  scene  ot  Ernani.  ner  troubles  and  her 
triumphs  were  nownbrever  past;  she  had  trodden 
the  boards  for  the  last  time. 

Among  the  musiea  celebrities  of  Philadelphia,  is 
the  pianist,  Mr.  George  F.  Benkert,  whom  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  hiaring.  He  performed  several 
of  his  own  compostions,  among  them  a  quaint 
"  Marche  Chinois  "  ind  a  highly  colored  fantasia, 
suggested  by  the  foirth  act  of  King  Lear.  Mr. 
Benkert  is  quite  a  joung  man,  but  has  composed 
extensively,  over  thtty  of  his  piano  pieces  having 
been  published  in  Birope.  At  present  he  devotes 
himself  chiefly  to  or  hestral  works,  of  which  he  has 
whole  mountains  o  manuscript  scores.  For  the 
past  five  years  he  las  been  pursuing  his  musical 
studies  in  Germany,  under  Lixdpaintner,  of  whom 
he  has  written  a  biojraphical  article  that  appeared 
in  the  last  number  of  Fitzgerald's  City  Item.  Mr. 
Benkert  has  given  s  vernl  concerts  in  his  native  city 
with  success,  and  nov  conducts  one  of  the  best  mu- 
sical societies  that  Philadelphia  can  boast.  lie  has 
taken  up  his  permincnt  residence  in  the  Quaker 
City,  in  which  he  jras  born  and  brought  up,  and 
where  his  family  reide. 

My  time  in  Philadelphia  was  limited,  and  conse- 
quently I  was  unable  to  attend  an  organ  exhibition, 
advertised  to  take  place  in  one  of  the  city  churches, 
at  which  Mr.  Bcnkjrt  and  a  number  of  other  organ- 
ists were  to  perforiji.  Philadelphia  can  boast  some 
very  superior  organists,  and  among  its  church  musi- 
cians whose  names  are  familiar  all  over  the  country, 
are  Hojimann,  Ckoss.  B.-Carr,  Barley,  Emerick, 
Stanbiudgk,  and  others.  Trovator. 
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Salem,  Mass.,  March  26 — Wo  look  to  your 
Journal,  Mr.  Editor,  Cor  musical  news  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  doubtless  it  will  please  many  of 
your  readers  to  hear  from  the  good  old  city  of  Salem, 
as  wo  arc  by  no  means  the  hindmost  in  musical 
matters.  Although  wc  send  a  large  delegation  to 
attend  every  good  concert  which  you  announce  in 
Boston,  we  are  not  without  such  entertainments 
occasionally  at  home.  Wo  have  not  heard  from  the 
"  Salem  Academy  of  Music"  nor  from  the  •'  Choral 
Society  "  during  the  past  winter,  although  the  pre- 
vious season  the  latter  society'brought  out  Mozart's 
Twelfth  Mass  and  Romberg's  "  Transient  and 
Eternal,"  under  the  able  rdnductorship  of  Mr.  M. 
Flxollosa,  a.  gentleman  of  thorough  knowledge 
and  judgment,  whose  labors  have  done  much  to 
improve  the  taste  and  car  of  our  community.  Ho 
has  now  under  his  charge  a  private  class  of  some 
thirty  or  more  good  voices,  whose  exquisite  render- 
ing of  many  classical  selections  reflects  the  highest 
credit  upon  Mr.  F.  We  are  much  indebted  to  the 
"  Young  Mens'  Union,"  who  have  treated  us  to 
some  good  lectures  and  concerts  during  the  past 
winter,  the  gem  of  which  was  an  evening's  enter- 
tainment from  the  "Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club." 
It  was  a  delightful  performance,  and  gave  extreme 
pleasure  to  the  large  audience.  The  last  of  the 
series  took  place  on  Monday  evening,  the  23d  inst, 
when  a  very  attractive  programme  was  presented, 
including  the  names  of  Mrs.  Wentwohth,  Mr.  B.  J. 
Lang,  &c.  The  lady  sang  even  better  than  ever 
before,  and  received  hearty  applause  from  all  parts 
of  the  house.  Every  piece  she  sang  was  encored, 
and  some  pieces  were  reiincored.  Mr.  Lang  fairly 
surprised  the  audience;  he  has  made  a  remarkable 
improvement  within  a  short  time,  which  we  in  a 
great  measure  attribute  to  his  attention  to  the  Thal- 
berg  concerts.  His  mind's  eye  and  ear  have  been 
wide  open  to  the  performance  of  that  great  artist, 
and  we  could  not  but  admire  how  prominent  ho  kept 
his  subject  throughout  the  performance  of  his  highly 
embroidered  selections.  He  is  our  townsman,  and 
we  feel  truly  proud  of  him. 

Speaking  of  Tiialberg,  on  his  first  visit  to  Bos- 
ton, he  gave  us  an  evening,  and  indeed  it  was  such 
an  evening  as  your  humble  servant  never  expected 
to  enjoy  in  Salem.  We  shall  go  to  Boston  to  every 
performance  that  he  announces,  and  we  shall  go 
everywhere  we  can  to  hear  such  wonderful  perfor- 
mances. Our  churches  cannot  boast  of  very  supe- 
rior choirs,  but  we  shall  reviev  them  at  another  time. 
Wc  have  two  Brass  Bands,  vho  produce  some  fine 
music,  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  are  fond  of 
the  fortissimo  of  such  instruments — it  sounds  better  to 
us  in  the  distance.  Carl  Tadse  is  very  popular 
hero.  He  is  very  industrious  and  attentive  to  his 
profession.  His  many  pupils  speak  of  him  as  being 
a  most  obliging,  patient  and  conscientious  teacher, 
adding  this  to  his  fame  as  a  performer  of  the  first 
school.  After  his  day's  labor,  he  may  retire  to  bed 
with  a  happy  heart.  His  pupils  are  among  the  best 
families  here,  and  some  of  them  have  become  excel- 
lent performers  under  his  careful  tuition.  The  'Old 
Folks,"  from  Chelsea,  gave  u;  a  concert  this  week, 
and  considering  that  the  profils  went  to  the  benefit 
of  one  of  our  benevolent  institutions,  wo  shall  not 
speak  a  word  against  them.  Phesto. 

Cincinnati,  0.,  March  27.— You  see  by  the 
following  programme,  that  notonly  your  enumera- 
tion of  our  public  musical  a  tractions,  found  in  the 
Journal  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  just,  hut  .that  we  really 
have  promise  of  a  high  musical  taste  in  our  city, 
such  as  shall  penetrate  the  social  life: 

First  Soiree  op  tub  PmniAKiresic  Quartet  Clue. 

part  I. 
1— Overture  Don  Giovanni. 
2— Qu  irtet  My  Mozart  No  2. 

3— Adagio.  I  lay  In,  op.  54.    Theme  from  "  The  Creation." 
4— Solo  lor  the  Violin iye  Clercq. 


PART  II. 

1—  Overture  Zimpa. 

2—  Ueethoven'H  Quartet  No.  1,  Adagio. 
3— Andante  With  Variations. 

(t!"d  save  Francis,  the  Emperor.) 
4— Sounds  from  Home. 

De  Clereq,  1st  Violin  ;  Weber,  2d  Violin  ;  Biosing,  Viola ; 
Juukerman,  Violoncello. 

This  private  concert  was  attended  by  a  company 
of  sorno  seventy  or  eighty  persons,  who  sat  in 
breathless  enjoyment  throughout  all  the  pieces.  Our 
artists  here  are  very  fine,  equal  to  anything  perhaps 
you  have  in  Boston  ;  which  is  no  marvel,  when  you 
rememb.T  that  nearly  a  half  of  Cincinnati  is  a  com- 
pletely Gorman  city;  the  German  manners,  customs 
and  speech  prevailing  exclusively.  Prof.  Clercq 
of  New  York,  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  this  city, 
and  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  music.  He  is  a 
very  superior  violinist,  and  is  fresh  from  the  tuition 
of  F.  Doewir,  (David?)  of  Lcipsic.  Our  friend 
Willis,  of  the  Musical  World,  was  present  on  this 
occasion,  and  expressed  his  admiration. 

We  have  here  an  admirable  St.  Ccecilia-Verein, 
which  has  given  us  the  Paulas,  and  next  week  is 
to  give  us  Romberg's  music  of  Schiller's  "  Bell," 
and  the  42d  Psalm  of  Mendelssohn.  Our  Philhar- 
monic Society  is  busy  also  in  rehearsal  of  Beetho- 
ven's beautiful  2d  Symphony,  and  some  of  the 
music  of  the  Sommernachistraum  for  their  fourth 
Subscription  Concert.  Lot  Boston  look  to  her 
laurels.  C. 
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"Fidslio"  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
We  had  both  rejoicings  and  misgivings  when 
we  saw  Beethoven's  only  opera — a  work  which 
has  taken  its  place  by  the  side  of  Don  Giovanni 
as  one  of  the  two  greatest  lyric  dramas  yet  pre- 
sented to  the  world — suddenly  announced  for 
performance  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  on  Wednes- 
day night.  We  had  never  heard  the  opera,  but 
from  what  we  had  heard  and  read  about  it,  from 
a  profound  interest  and  faith  in  the  genius  of 
Beethoven,  and  from  such  imperfect  glimpses 
of  its  glories  as  we  could  get  from  frequent  study 
of  the  music  in  a  mere  piano  and  vocal  score,  we 
were  prepared  to  welcome  any  opportunity  of 
hearing  it  and  seeing  it  upon  the  stage  as  a  most 
particular  God-send.  Hence  the  rejoicings — 
not  unmingled  with  thanks  to  the  management 
of  Mr.  Thalberg,  to  whose  enterprise  we  owe  this 
opportunity.  But  then  were  these  misgivings : 
Fidelio,  as  the  highest  specimen  of  purely  Ger- 
man opera,  is  also  the  most  difficult  of  operas, 
and  needs  to  be  exceedingly  well  done  to  speak 
for  what  it  really  is.  Will  this  first,  almost  ex- 
tempore attempt,  by  an  indifferent  German 
Company  from  New  York,  with  almost  no  re- 
hearsal here,  the  chorus  of  prisoners  supplied  by 
our  "  Orpheus  "  Club,  who,  good  singers  as  they 
are,  were  never  in  their  lives  upon  the  stage, 
with  no  female  chorus  at  all,  and  an  orchestra 
essaying  almost  at  first  sight  music  of  the  great- 
est difficulty — will  it  exert  a  desirable  influence 
upon  the  unformed  taste  of  our  semi-musical  pub- 
lie  ?  Will  it  help  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  gra- 
cious and  appreciative  reception  of  German 
Opera,  of  which  much  has  been  said,  but  of  which 
no  specimen  was  ever  yet  produced  in  Boston  ? 
Since  the  performance  our  rejoicings  and  mis- 
givings both  remain  with  equal  force.  It  was  in 
truth,  considered  as  a  whole,  a  very  bad  perform- 


ance of  the  very  best  of  music.  To  us,  and  to  a 
few  like  us,  who  have  made  some  study  of  the 
music,  it  was  a  rare  privilege  to  hear  the  music 
and  the  drama  pal  together  audibly  an  1  bodily 
for  once,  though  the  performance  had  been  twice 
as  bad.  We  found  out  what  Fidelio  was,  and 
shall  know  how  to  receive  it  and  appreciate  it, 
unconfuscd  by  novelty,  when  the  (inn;  shall  come 
for  hearing  it  presented  as  it  should  be. 

But  with  the  mass  of  the  audience  the  case 
was  different.  Coming  to  it  with  no  musical 
preparation,  and  even  with  a  contrary  bias  in 
favor  of  their  familiar,  darling  Verdi,  Donizetti 
and  Bellini ;  accustomed  too,  in  every  case,  to 
think  more  of  the  singer  than  the  music,  what 
notion  did  they,  could  they  get  of  German  Opera, 
and  of  Fidelio  especially,  curtailed  as  it  wa3,  not 
half  rehearsed,  sung  out  of  tune  by  mostly  coarse 
or  ineffectual  voices,  and  without  even  the  usual 
assistance  of  a  libretto  ?  Surely  the  Italians  had 
their  triumph — they  relished  the  performance 
marvellously  well !  Surely  there  is  no  shaking 
off  a  fear  that  German  opera  has  gained  but 
little  foothold  in  the  musical  love  of  Boston,  by 
this  rash  experiment;  that  its  establishment 
among  our  musical  institutions  or  habits  is  only 
the  more  postponed. 

And  yet  we  do  not  lose  faith  or  hope.  With 
some  of  that  same  hope  which  in  Beethoven's 
drama  lights  the  heroine  and  the  victim  on 
through  glooms  and  disappointment  to  the  tri- 
umph of  the  good  and  true,  we  have  but  to  re- 
member how  in  all  our  experiences  of  Art,  we 
have  had  to  grope  our  way  through  most  imper- 
fect, miserable  first  representations,  and  almost 
perversions,  to  at  last  a  clear  presentment  of  the 
tiling.  So  we  came  to  the  great  Symphonies,  now 
so  generally  loved ;  so  to  Don  Juan,  which  suf- 
fered worse'  the  first  times  given  here  than  did 
Fidelio;  so  to  nearly  all  great  compositions. 
Attention  to  the  roughest,  most  bewilderino-  re- 
hearsal, helps  one  immensely  to  appreciate  a 
work  in  clear  performance.  The  work  of  under- 
standing great  things,  and  learning  to  enjoy  and 
feel  them  perfectly,  is,  like  every  other  work  of 
value,  one  beset  with  difficulties,  doubts  and  dis- 
appointments. We  are  thankful  to  begin  with 
seeing  through  a  glass  darkly,  so  we  only  may 
begin,  and  afterwards  keep  on.  But  it  is  useless 
to  expect  an  opera  audience  to  listen  with  this 
spirit,  and  we  have  no  reproaches  for  any  one 
who  found  himself  disappointed  Wednesday 
night. 

But  do  not  let  us  give  too  dark  an  impression 
of  that  experiment.  We  shall  have  to  give  credit, 
when  we  come  to  details,  for  good  intentions 
generally,  and  in  some  parts  felicitous  achievement. 
Mme.  Joiiannsen  is  certainly  in  many  respects 
an  excellent  artist,  Mr.  Bergmans  an  excellent 
conductor,  and  the  acting  was  generally  good. 
The  mistake  was  the  not  making  a  more  serious 
business  of  introducing  Beethoven's  great  work, 
or  any  German  opera,  in  Boston.  Instead  of  a 
liasty,  slovenly  preparation  for  one  night,  it 
should  have  been  thoroughly  prepared  and 
studied  for  a  run  of  several  nights,  with  arreat 
care  to  present  it  whole  and  perfect  in  its  every 
part ;  taking  plenty  of  time  for  that,  and  also  to 
prepare  the  public.  This  would  have  resulted 
very  differently,  as  the  marked  appreciation  of 
many  points  of  the  opera,  even  as  it  was, 
assured  us. 

In  the  absence  of  librettos,  the  history  and  plot 
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of  the  opera  were  thus  briefly  sketched  upon  the 
bills: 

Beethoven's  Opera,  "  Fidelio,"  was  produced 
in  November,  1805,  at  the  Imperial  House  at 
Vienna,  under  the  title  of  "  Leonora."  In  1814, 
it  was  revised  throughout,  and  put  upon  the  stage, 
under  its  present  title ;  since  which  time,  no  work 
has  been  a  greater  favorite  upon  the  German 
stage.  The  plot  is  simple  :  Florestan,  a  Spanish 
nobleman,  and  intimate  friend  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  has,  in  some  manner  fallen  into  the 
power  of  his  arch  enemy,  Pizarro,  Governor  of 
one  of  the  castles  of  the  kingdom,  used  as  a  prison, 
who  has  thrust  him  into  one  of  the  lowest 
dungeons,  and  is  reducing  his  portion  of  bread 
and  water  daily,  to  destroy  him  with  all  the 
horrors  of  slow  starvation.  Leonora,  the  wife  of 
Florestan,  seeking  her  husband  in  all  directions, 
at  length  has  her  suspicions  aroused  that  he  is  in 
this  prison,  assumes  male  attire,  and  enters  the 
service  of  Roceo,  the  head  jailor. 

In  the  opening  scene,  we  have  some  by-play 
between  Jacquino,  another  servant,  and  Marcel- 
lina,  daughter  of  Rocco,  in  which  the  girl  breaks 
off  her  engagement  of  marriage  with  Jacquino, 
in  favor  of  the  elegant  and  cultivated  Fidelio. 
The  latter  comes  in  from  the  city  with  chains 
purchased  for  Rocco,  and  with  letters  for  Pizarro. 
Marcellina  announces  her  desire  to  marry  Fidelio ; 
old  Rocco  consents  and  blesses  the  union. 
Pizarro  enters;  Rocco  requests  him  to  appoint  the 
future  son-in-law  his  assistant,  which  is  granted. 
Among  the  letters  is  one  sent  by  a  friend  to  the 
Governor,  informing  him  that  the  Minister  is 
secretly  on  his  way  to  examine  the  prison  and 
that  he  must  prepare  to  meet  him  that  day. 
Pizarro  sees  that  his  only  means  of  escape  is  in 
the  death  of  the  prisoner,  and  tempts  Rocco  to 
murder  him.  He  refuses  utterly.  He  then 
orders  him  to  clear  out  an  old  cistern  in  the 
dungeon  for  a  grave,  and  will  commit  the  deed 
himself.  After  he  retires,  Fidelio  persuades 
Rocco  to  allow  the  prisoners  to  come  out  of  their 
dungeons  into  the  court  of  the  castle  to  inhale  the 
fresh  air,  and  enjoy  the  sunshine.  They  appear 
and  she  scrutinizes  their  faces,  in  hope  of  finding 
Florestan,  in  vain.  Pizarro  appearing  again,  is 
enraged  to  find  the  prisoners  out  of  their  cells, 
and  Rocco  excuses  it  as  a  custom  upon  the  King's 
birthday,  and  reminds  him  that  one  is  dying  in  the 
deep  vaults  beneath  the  castle. 

In  Act  Second,  we  follow  .Rocco  and  his  new 
assistant  into  the  vaults,  whither  they  come  to  dig 
the  grave.  Florestan,  chained  to  his  hard  couch, 
is  seen  lying  in  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  dungeon. 
The  grave  is  dug_ ;  Fidelio,  trying  in  vain  to  catch 
a  sight  of  the  prisoner's  features.  She  persuades 
Rocco  to  give  the  dying  man  the  piece  of  bread 
and  the  pitcher  of  water  they  have  brought  with 
them  for  their  refreshment.  When  all  is  ready, 
Pizarro  is  called.  In  the  first  act,  the  Governor 
has  ordered  a  watch  in  the  tower  of  the  castle,  to 
give  a  signal  upon  a  trumpet,  the '  moment  the 
Minister  appears.  Now  the  monster  approaches 
the  prisoner,  ordering  Fidelio  to  retire.  She  has 
at  length  seen  the  features  of  her  husband,  and  in 
an  agony  of  suspense,  hides  herself  behind  a 
neighboring  pillar.  Ordering  Florestan  to  be 
loosed  from  his  confinement,  he  addresses  him  in 
an  aria  expressive  of  hate,  satiated  vengeance, 
and  infernal  triumph — an  aria,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
competent  singer,  and  before  an  audience  whose 
knowledge  of  the  German  language  enables  them 
to  feel  its  truthfulness,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of 
unbridled  rage  and  passion.  He  raises  his  dagger, 
and  Fidelio  rushes  between  them.  "  Slay'first 
his  wife!"  she  cries.  Throwing  her  violently 
aside  he  raises  the  weapon,  but  she  again  springs 
before  him  and  points  a  pistol  to  his  breast.  At 
this  instant  the  trumpet  comes  faintly  sounding 
down  from  the  ramparts,  and  FloVestan  is  saved. 
Pizarro  baffled  retires,  and  leaves  the  husband 
and  wife  to  the  joy,  too  great  for  words,  which 
can  only  find  vent  in  the  sweetest  sounds  of  music. 

Here  was  a  subject  after  Beethoven's  own 
heart.  No  dramatic  story  could  better  embody 
the  sentiment  that  burns  in  all  his  music.  The 
struggle  of  the  soul  with  destiny,  of  light  with 


darkness;  Joy  ("Choral  Symphony"),  Freedom, 
Truth,  Humanity,  bright  ideals,  natural  rights 
and  objects  of  the  soul,  postponed  by  human 
wrong  and  error ;  darkness,  confinement  and  long 
suffering  for  the  present,  but  glorious  delivery  at 
last  by  heavenly,  all-conquering,  human  Love. 
The  deliverance  of  the  prisoner,  made  so  because 
he  "  dared  to  utter  Truth,"  through  the  high  faith 
and  persevering  heroism  of  a  devoted  wife ! 
The  moral  sublimity  of  this  inspired  him  to  his 
task.  The  fortune  of  his  effort  was  alike  charac- 
teristic. The  first  production  was  a  failure. 
Vienna  then,  (in  1805),  was  occupied  by  the 
French  army ;  the  theatres  were  deserted ;  an 
audience  of  unmusical  French  soldiers,  with  but 
a  sprinkling  of  friends  of  the  true  sort,  found  it 
tedious.  He  had  written  more  for  Art,  than  for 
the  convenience  of  singers,  and  these  important 
personages  murmured  at  the  difficulty  of  the 
music ;  he  had  enemies  besides ;  the  German 
libretto,  adapted  by  Sonnleithner  from  an  earlier 
one  in  French,  was  not  altogether  well  managed ; 
it  was  badly  divided  in  three  acts  ;  the  composer 
had  not  studied  popular  effect  sufficiently,  and 
was  persuaded  into  endless  bother  of  altering 
and  re-altering.  Peace  restored  in  1814,  it  was 
again  brought  out  in  Vienna,  wisely  compressed 
into  two  acts,  and  with  many  parts  omitted  or 
re-written ;  and  in  this  form  we  have  it  now. 

Beethoven  wrote  for  his  opera  four  overtures. 
The  first  did  not  satisfy.  The  third,  known  in 
our  concerts  as  the  "  Leonora  "  overture,  in  C,  is 
a  different  treatment  of  ideas  found  in  No.  2. 
This  is  by  far  the  finest  of  the  four,  as  well  as  by 
far  the  fittest  introduction  to  the  opera,  since  it 
is  a  resume  of  its  leading  themes  tand  incidents, 
and  conceived  in  the  lofty  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
whole.  Beethoven  much  preferred  the  overture 
in  C  ;  but  many  thought  it  too  long  and  too  great 
a  work  for  the  commencement,  and  hence  he 
substituted  the  lighter  and  brighter  overture  in 
E,  now  commonly  played  before  Fidelio.  This 
borrows  nothing  from  the  opera  itself;  has  on  the 
contrary  a  lively  and  Don  Juan-like  expression, 
and  only  connects  itself  as  a  natural  prelude  to 
the  lighter  and  half-comic  situations  with  which 
the  play  commences.  There  is  only  this- advant- 
age about  it,  that  it  conforms  to  the  remarkable 
crescendo  of  the  entire  music,  beginning  with  the 
lightest  and  least  exciting,  and  growing  more  and 
more  intensely  tragical  and  grand  until  the  cli- 
max where,  the  prisoner  is  saved.  The  compo- 
sition consists  of  sixteen  numbers. 

No.  1  is  a  gay  and  charming,  half-comically 
serious  duet,  (in  A),  between  Marcellina  and 
Jacquino,  who  presses  her  to  name  the  happy 
day  ;  but  she,  poor  simpleton,  is  all  in  love  with 
the  supposed  youth  Fidelio.  The  music  is  Mo- 
zartish,  clear  and  sparkling.  Knocks  at  the 
door  keep  interrupting  the  luckless  lover  just 
as  he  thinks  he  is  getting  on  so  famously  in  his 
suit.  Mine.  Berkel  makes  a  pretty  little  Mar- 
cellina ;  her  voice  is  flexible  and  bright,  and 
runs  glibly  through  her  high  and  often  florid  role ; 
but  it  is  hard,  thin,  unsympathetic,  and  very 
often  out  of  tune.  Herr  Neumann  acted  and 
sang  respectably. 

No.  2,  in  C  minor,  commencing  Andante,  is  a 
sentimental  Aria  by  Marcellina,  in  which  she 
sighs  and  dreams  of  union  with  Fidelio,  and  then 
as  the  richly  sombre  instrumentation,  "  growing 
to  a  point,"  dashes  down  a  scale  of  triplets  and 
quickens  to  a  livelier  movement,  she  gives  utter- 


ance to  the  inspirations  of  hope.  Mozartish  still, 
beautifully  and  truly  so,  except  in  the  Beethoven 
climax  and  change  just  mentioned. 

No.  3  is  unnrifltakeably  Beethoven,  a  few  bars 
of  hie  mystical  and  deeply  shaded  introduction 
leading  into  the  Quartet  in  G,  (Andante)  :  Mir 
ist's  so  trunderbar,  between  Marcellina,  Leonora, 
Jacquino  and  Rocco.  This  Canon  is  so  exquis- 
ite, the  characters  bo  set  apart  in  their  answering 
and  imitative  phrases,  (Marcellina  longing  and 
hoping  for  Fidelio;  Leonora  painfully  conscious 
of  it,  yet  countenancing  the  illusion,  intent  on 
her  great  purpose  and  iLs  dangers ;  Rocco,  too, 
noticing  it  and  liking  the  idea  well;  Jacquino, 
his  "  hair  on  end  "  at  sight  of  his  poor  prospects), 
that  it  was  greatly  relished  and  encored,  in  spite 
of  an  execrable  rendering,  the  voices  being  harsh 
and  out  of  tune;  even  Mine.  Johanxsex  sang 
with  so  rough  an  edge  that,  had  we  heard  her 
then  for  the  first  time,  we  should  have  thought 
her  a  tenth-rate  singer.  She  looked  and  acted 
the  part  of  Fidelio  charmingly  throughout,  and 
the  inflections  of  her  voice  in'  spoken  dialogue, 
(with  which  the  music  alternates  in  this  as  other 
German  operas),  were  beautiful  and  natural. 

No.  4.  Rocco,  (Herr  Oehp.leix),  a  person 
stout  enough  for  a  jailor,  with  a  bass  voice  of 
uncertain  truth,  but  a  fair  singer),  sings  a  song 
in  praise_  of  money  ; — the  least  important  number 
in  a  musical  point  of  view,  though  it  might  pay 
the  best. 

The  music  waxes  in  warmth  and  inspiration, 
and  in  richness  of  ideas,  in  No.  5,  a  Trio,  full  of 
life  and  movement,  in  which  Rocco  applauds 
Fidelio's  courageous  determination  to  enter  the 
prison  service,  tells  him  (her)  he  will  succeed  by 
perseverance,  that  the  heart  gets  hardened  by 
familiarity  with  horrors ;  she  trusts  in  God  and 
her  heart's  pure  purpose  ;  Marcellina  hints  that 
love,  too,  is  a  motive  worth  consideration. 

Nos.  6  and  7.  A  quick  march  heralds  the 
entrance  of  Pizarro,  who  sings  an  Aria,  (D 
minor),  with  chorus,  a  terrific  outburst  of  venge- 
ful rage  and ,  hatred,  in  which  he  gloats  with 
fiendish  deligflt  upon  the  thought  that  he  shall 
soon  have  the  heart's  blood  of  Florestan,  his  fall- 
en enemy  and  prisoner.-  The  orchestra  is  lashed 
into  a  tempest,  and  we  have  the  Beethoven 
energy  under  its  most  fearful  aspect.  The  effect 
is  marvellously  enhanced,  where,  as  the  song 
thunders  along  in  I)  major,  a  low  whispered  cho- 
rus of  the  guards  iiiB  flat  comes  in  :  "  He  talks 
of  death,  &c."  Buopf  the  chorus  not  a  note  was 
uttered  on  our  state ;  the  guards  were  dumb 
show.  Herr  Weinuch  has  an  energetic  action, 
and  a  strong,  hard,  felling  kind  of  basso,  better 
suited  to  such  decla  aatory  music  than  to  most 
other  kinds  ;  yet  his  ones  were  dry  and  rattling, 
and  his  rage  somewl  it  too  blustering.  Nor  was 
he  free  from  the  pr(  railing  distemper  with  re- 
gard to  pitch. 

No.  8.  Duet  of  1  jsses,  in  which  Pizarro  pro- 
poses to  Rocco  to  m  ke  way  with  the  prisoner, 
but,  he  refusing,  dec  ires  his  intention  to  do  the 
dark  deed  himself;  i>  his  revenge  will  taste  the 
sweeter ;  but  Rocco  must  prepare  a  grave  bv  the 
old  cistern  in  the  ell.  The  contrasted  feelings 
of  the  two  men  are  powerfully  and  wonderfully 
depicted  in  the  m  sic,  which,  with  Beethoven's 
dark  and  mysteriois  modulations,  is  singularly 
suggestive  and  excit  ng. 

:at  recitative  and  Aria  of 
erheard  the  plot:  Abscheu- 
hin  ?  (Monster  !  to  what 
deed  art  thou  haste  ling  ?)  It  is  a  piece  con- 
structed like  the  sccna  in  the  Freyschitiz  :  first  a 
recitative,  in  which  the  orchestra.  (Allegro  agi- 
tato), depicts  her  horror  and  alarm  at  the  thought 
of  his  cruel  "  tiger]  sense,"  but  yielding  to  the 
rainbow  of  hope  winch  rises  in  her  mind  at  the 
thought  that  she  mh-  save  her  husband ;  then  a 
heavenly  Adagio,  (In  E),  with  prelude  and  ac- 
companiment of  mcjllow  horn  and  bassoon  tones  : 
"  Come  Hope,  let  not  the  last  star  of  the  weary 
pale ;  however  distant  the  goal,  Love  will  reach 
it,"  &c. ;  then  an  Allegro  of  immense  fire  and 
energy :  "  I  follow  the  inward  impulse  !  "  with 
rapid  running  accompaniments  of  horns  and 
reeds  in  full  chords,  exceedingly  effective  and 
inspiring  when  well  done,  but   nearly  spoiled  by 
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the  orchestra  that  night.  Mme.  Joiiannsen,  if 
in  no  sense  a  great  singer,  is  one  who  has  the 
true  feeling  of  such  music,  and  who  rises  with 
the  occasion.  With  the  wonderful  dramatic  and 
musical  climax  of  Beethoven's  opera,  her  power 
grew,  and  she  sang  this  scena,  though  not  in  per- 
fect voice,  nor  always  in  perfect  tune,  with  fine 
effect.  For  orchestra  and  singer  it  is  the  most 
difficult,  as  well  as  perhaps  the  grandest  scena  of 
the  kind  in  any  opera. 

No.  10.  Finale  of  the  first  act,  Chorus  of  the 
prisoners,  who  are  let  out  to  greet  the  light.  A 
wonderfully  beautiful  piece  of  music,  pervaded 
by  an  orchestral  figure,  which  indicates  the  light 
and  buoyant  sense  of  "  breathing  the  free  air  ;  " 
the  strain  alternates  with  dark  allusions  to  the 
prison  cells;  it  is  full  of  answering  phrases  of 
the  voices ;  and  one,  a  tenor,  sings  a  strain  of 
gratitude  and  trust  in  God ;  then  all  unite  again 
in  a  thrilling  climax  upon  the  word  Freiheit, 
(freedom)  !  Then  come  whispered  cautions : 
we  are  watched;  then  voice  after  voice  again,  as 
at  first,  fall  into  the  original  strain :  "  0  what  de- 
light, in  the  free  air,  &c."  As  the  prisoners 
withdraw,  there  is  a  dialogue  between  Fidelio 
and  Rocco.  Her  desire  to  go  down  into  the  cells 
with  him  is  granted.  This  in  spoken  dialogue, 
followed  by  recitative ;  then  in  an  Allegro  rnoalto 
movement  he  informs  her  of  their  first  task,  to 
dig  that  grave,  alludes  to  the  poor  half-starved 
prisoner,  &c.  She  hopes  to  see  her  husband,  and 
so  does  not  shrink.  Then  the  duet  assumes  a 
flowing  Andante  movemet  in  six-eight  rhythm, 
beautiful  and  strange,  in  which  the  ear  is  charm- 
ed, but  your  soul  shudders :  "  We  must  straight 
to  work."  "  I  follow,  were  it  to  my  death,"  &c. 
Then  Marcellina  and  Jacquino  rush  in  and  give 
the  alarm :  Pizarro  comes  in  a  great  rage  that 
the  prisoners  are  out.     The  jailor's  excuses  are 

quite   touching  :  "  The   coming  in  of  Spring 

the  cheerful  warm   sunlight and  then  (a  touch 

of  patriotism)  it  is  the  king's  Namens-fest."  The 
poor  prisoners  are  ordered  back,  and  their  ex- 
quisitely pathetic  chorus :  "  Farewell,  thou  warm 
sunlight,"  with  expressive  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, and  with  the  quintet  of  principal  char- 
acters, (each  characteristic :  Marcellina  and 
Jacquino  commiserating,  Fidelio  full  of  his  pur- 
pose, Pizarro  urging  on  the  jailor,  the  latter 
lamenting  his  cruel  duty),  brings  the  act  to  a 
grand  musical  and  dramatic  conclusion.  Nothing 
could  be  finer  than  this  Finale,  which  is  thor- 
oughly original  and  Beethovenesque ;  but  our 
"  Orpheus"  friends,  who  had  never  been  upon 
a  stage,  nor  sung]with  orchestra  before,  and  who 
had  had  but  one  rehearsal,  made  but  sorry  work 
of  many  parts  of  it. 

Between  the  acts  we  woud  gladly  have  heard 
the  Leonora  overture,  (No  3)  which  is  quite 
often  given  in  this  way  abroad ;  but  there  was  no 
lack  of  instrumental  prelude  without  it.  The 
second  act  is  preceded  by  a  very  slow,  dark, 
mysterious  and  sublime  ordiestral  introduction, 
shadowing  forth  the  gloom  and  silence  of  the 
dungeon  in  which  Florestai  is  pining,  and  on 
which  the  curtain  rises.  B.it  we  have  left  our- 
selves no  room  to  go  through  the  opera  at  this 
rate,  and  must  postpone  the  remainder. 

We  can  only  add  that  the  second  Act,  every 
moment  of  which  is  of  intereest  interest,  musical 
and  dramatical,  was  much  less  poorly  rendered 
than  the  first,  and  did  produce  a  deep  impression ; 
that  Herr  Beutlee,  although  his  tenor  is  weak, 
and  required  transposition,  sang  the  touching 
soliloquy  of  Florostan  with  mich  true  expression  ; 
that  the  grave-digging  scene  was  finely  done,  and 
that  Mme.  Johannsen  reve^led  high  lyric  power 
and  feeling  throughout  the  scene,  particularly  in 
the  startling  climax  :  "  Kill  first  his  wife  ! "  It 
was  a  great  pity  to  omit  the  duet  of  recognition 
between  wife  and  husband  :  0  namenlose  Freude, 
and  the  magnificent  choral  Finale,  in  which  the 
stage  should  be  flooded  with  people,  and  which 
Beethoven  has  wrought  up  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Choral  Symphony,  even  borrowing  here  as  there 
a  verse  from  Schiller's  Hymn  to  Joy  :  that  one, 
namely,  which  begins  :  "  Who  a  lovely  wife  holds 
dear,  mingle  in  our  Jubilee,"  and  in  which  Beet- 
hoven's peculiar  longings  for  the  joys  of  domes- 
ticity found  utterance  as  earnestly  as  his  great 


life  ideals,  of  Freedom,  Joy  and  Harmony  ! ■ 

Another  time  we  hope  to   have   Fidelio    whole 
and  thoroughly  rehearsed. 


CONCERTS. 

Great  things,  pretty  things  and  poor  things  have 
so  jostled  each  other  in  this  crowded  musical  week 
of  Boston,  that  there  has  been  scarcely  time  for  hear- 
ing and  digesting,  to  say  nothing  of  reporting.  But 
verily  it  is  a  rich  week  which  gives  us  in  its  seven 
days  the  Requiem  of  Mozart,  Beethoven's  Fidelio  for 
the  first  time,  Beethoven's  fourth  Symphony,  parts 
of  his  C  minor  and  one  of  Mozart's  Symphonies, 
Beethoven's  B  flat  Trio  (Thalberg  nt  the  piano), 
the  overtures  to  Oheron  and  Tannhduser,  and  the 
hosts  of  smaller  things  which  we  shall  mention,  if 
memory  serve  us.  The  fourth  Symphony  and  Tann- 
hanser  overture  were  played  at  the  Afternoon  Concert 
of  the  Orchestral  Union.  Nearly  all  the  rest 
has  revolved  ostensibly  or  really  about  the  Tiial- 
berg  centre. 

And  first  (in  order  of  memory)  the  delightful 
Soire'e  at  Chi  filtering's  on  Saturday  evening,  when 
we  enjoyed  Thalberg  more  than  at  any  time  before 
or  since,  and  when  he  played  this  extra  choice  se- 
lection : 

1— Trio.    (B  flat) Beethoven 

Mr.  Thalberg,  Carl  Bergmann,  Theodore  Thomas. 

2— Fantasia.     ('  The  Huguenots." Thalberg: 

3— a  Ave  Maria — b.  Serenade Schubert 

4— Marehe  Funebre Chopin 

5— Etude.    (Repeated  Notes.) Thalberg 

6— Adelaide Beethoven 

7— Airs  Russes Thalberg 

Thalberg  played  the  Trio  admirably,  especially  the 
Scherzo,  which  we  never  heard  come  out  with  such 
energy  and  clearness,  such  effectiveness  in  all  its 
points.  Mr.  Thomas  is  an  excellent  violinist,  firm 
and  true,  and  our  old  friend  Bergmann's  violoncello 
it  did  one  good  to  hear  again.  The  Huguenots  is  the 
most  grandiose  and  interesting  of  all  Thalberg's 
fantasias,  and  we  were  more  than  ever  astonished  by 
the  mass  of  pure  tone  which  he  rolled  out  in  those  for- 
tissimo full  chords  of  the  religious  theme,  and  his 
inimitable  climaxes.  Chopin's  March  was  rather 
hurried  ;  but  the  transcriptions  from  Schubert's  and 
Beethoven's  melodies  sang  themselves  most  exqui- 
sitely. Thalberg  was  evidently  inspired  that  night  by 
the  new  Chiekering  instrument,  which  combined 
such  even  purity  and  sympathetic  quality  of  tone, 
with  such  power  and  brilliancy,  and  such  perfection 
of  touch,  as  made  it  a  delight  for  him  to  play,  as  for 
his  audienre  to  hear. 

He  has  also  given  two  more  Matinees  ;  one  on 
Fridav.  March  27,  when  he  plaved  his  fantasias  on 
Don  Giovanni,  Semiramis  and  Fucrezia  Borgia;  his 
Etude  with  repeated  notes,  and  Tarantella, '  ( two  of 
his  most  delicate  bits.)  his  Concert  Waltzes  ;  and  on 
the  Alexandre  Organ  the  finale  from  /  Puritani, 
which  showed  the  instrument  to  better  advantage 
than  before. 

Of  the  third  Matinee,  on  Monday,  this  was  the 
Scheme : 

1— Fantasia.    "  Prayer  of  Moses." Thalberg 

2— Etude Thalberg 

3 — llarcarole Thalberg 

4— Fantasia.     "  Airs  Russes." Tbalberg 

5— Sougs  without  words  Mendelssohn 

A.  Volkslied.  B.  Fruhlinglied. 

6— The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.  ..."•■ Thalberg 

7— Fantasia.    "  Masaniello." Thalberg 

Mozart's  Requiem,  sung  for  the  second  time  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Chorus,  with  quartet  of  solo  by 
Mrs.  Long,  Mme.  D'Angri,  Mr.  Arthukson  and 
Herr  "Weinlich,  deepened  its  impression  on  a  large 
audience  Sunday  evening.  The  German  basso  made 
sad  work  with  Tuba  minim,  but  his  voice  told  well 
in  concerted  pieces.  A  so-called  "  Sacred  Concert" 
followed  the  Requiem,  in  which  Thalberg  played  his 
J-luguenots,  Prayer  from  Mo'ise,  his  Andante,  and  his 
Marcia  Funebre,  which  we  thought  insignificant. 
Johannsen  sang  the  old  church  air  :  Pietd,  Signore, 
by  Stradella,  admirably;  D'Angri  the  Ah!  rtion  fils 
in  very  perfect  style,  almost  atoning  for  her  vile 
R-r-r-ataplans  ;  and  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  closed  the 
whole. 

Tuesday  evening  Thalberg  gave  a  "  grand  Festival 
Concert,"  with  an  orchestra,  led  by  Bergmann.  The 
overture  to  Oberon,  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  C 
minor  Concerto,  extracts  from  two  Symphonies,  five  or 
six  fantasias  by  Thalberg,  five  or  six  pieces  by  Mme. 
D'Angri,  made  a  very  rich,  but  overloaded  programme, 
which  was  increased  by  the  senseless  "encore  swin- 
dle "  to  some  seventeen  in  all.  It  was  an  enthusiastic 
audience. 

During  the  week,  also,  the  German  Trio  have 
given  their  sixth  and  last  Concert,  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Choral  Society  a  private  Concert,   at 


which  copious  selections  from  Spohr's  "  Last  Judg- 
ment" and  Haydn's  "Passion"  were  sung,  and 
which  we  regretted  to  lose. 


O*  This  No.  1  of  Volume  XI.  commences  the  sixth  year  of 
our  Journal.  We  had  hoped  to  make  it  a  specimen  number, 
as  to  variety  of  contents,  &c,  by  which  Its  future  might  be 
judged.  But,  besides  the  pressure  of  derkly  added  to  editorial 
cares,  Fidelio  has  come  upon  us,  at  an  UDlucky  time  for  os, 
and  quite  pre-occupied  our  colnmns  to  tho  exclusion  of  news 
domestic  and  foreign,  reviews,  discussions  of  church  and 
school  music,  and  even  advertisements.  The  number  therefore 
is  no  specimen,  and  but.  an  accident.    We  shall  try  again. 

THALBERG'S 

LAST      CONCERT, 

AND  LAST  APPEARANCE  IN  BOSTON, 

AT   THE 

BOSTON   MUSIC  HALL. 


Saturday   Evening,    April    4th,    1857. 

GRAND    COMBINATION. 

Madame  D'ANGRI,  Mrs.  BARROW, 

The  entire  German  Opera  Troupe  : 

Mme.  JOHANNSEN,  Mme.  VON  BERKEL, 

Messrs.  WEINLICH,  BEUTLER  &  OEHRLEIN, 

Mr.  SCHREIBER,    CARL  BERGMANN, 

And  a  FULL  ORCHESTRA. 


Selections  from  "Fidelio,"  "  Freyschlitz,"  &  "Don  Giovanni," 

by  the  German  Opera  Troupe. 

MR.  THALBERG 

Will  play  another  of  Beethoven's  Concertos,  the  one  in  E  flat, 

and  Five  other  Pieces. 

MRS    BARROW 

Will  recite  a  Poem  from  a  celebrated  author. 

THE  ORCHESTRA  will  play  Overtures  and  Selections  from 

Symphonies  by  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Weber. 


Soats  one  dollar — may  be  had  at  Russell  &  Richardson's. 

-A.      CONCERT 

— OF — 

English  Cathedral  and  Oratorio  Music, 

By  a  powerful  ANTrPHONAL  CHOIR,  (the  "  Boston  Choris- 
ters' School,")  will  take  place  at  the 

TREMONT    TEMPLE, 

On  "Wednesday  Evening,  April  15,  at  1%  o'clk. 

The  music  of  the  first  part  of  the  Concert  will  be  introduced 
by  brief  historic  and  explanatory  notices  read  by  Alex.  W. 
Thayer,  E-q. 

For  programme  see  future  advertisements.  Single  tickets, 
50  cents,  or  three  for  $1,  to  be  had  at  the  music  stores  and  at 
the  Temple. 

:rsr:E"w*  music, 

JUST   PUBLISHED   BY 

J.  H.  HIDLEY,  No.  544  Broadway,  Albany. 

La  Conqubte,  Morceau  de  Salon,  by  Auguste 

Gockel, 40 

Marche  d'Aurore,  pour  piano,  par  A.  Gockel, ..50 
L'Ondine,  Morceau  (i    '        "  "  50 

Something  Sweet,  (comic  medley)  O.  A  Archer,  30 
The  Witches'  Galop,  for  piano,  by  M.  Liebich,  35 

BOSTON    XrTUSIC    SCHOOL. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  furnish  a  solid  musical 
education  in  all  its  branches,  practical  and  theoretical,  to  those 
who  intend  fitting  themselves  for  the  profession,  either  as 
artists  or  teachers. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments, — 
Syste??i  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue^ 
Composition  with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumen- 
tation^ Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano  Forte, 
Violin,  and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Each  pupil 
will  be  required  to  devote  himself  practically,  either  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  voice,  or  to  some  one  instrument,  as  the 
main  object  of  his  study,  with  a  view  to  artistic  excellence  ay  a 
solo  performer ;  and,  as  incidental  to  this,  and  necessary  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  art,  some  insight  into  theory,  and 
a  sufficient  practice  of  the  Piano  Forte  to  enable  him  at  least 
to  accompany,  will  also  be  deemed  essential. 

There  will  be  two  terms  each  year,  commencing  on  the  first 
Mondays  of  April  and  October,  and  continuing  twelve  weeks. 
A  pupil  may  be  admitted  at  any  stage  of  his  musical  progress, 
and  commence  with  whichever  class  the  board  of  Instruction 
may  deem  him  qualified  to  enter. 

Certain  evenings  in  the  week  will  be  appointed  for  the 
practice  of  chorus  singing  by  the  whole  school  united,  and  also 
for  solo  performances,  vocal  and  instrumental,  before  an 
assembly  of  invited  friends. 

Tbe  price  of  tuition  will  be  S20  a  term,  payable  in  advance 
at  the  commencement  of  each  term,  and  $2  entrance  fee. 

Tbe  school  will  go  into  operation  the  first  Monday  in  April 
next.  The  classes  will  be  formed  on  the  Saturday  previous  at 
11  o'clock  A.  M.  at  Mercantile  Hall,  Summer  St. 

Board  of  Instruction:— B.  F.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  and  J.  C.  D.  Parker. 

For  further  information  address  B.  F.  Baker,  No.  4  Rowe 
Place. 
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IBS?  PREMIUM  PIAK0-F0RTE& 


CHICKEEING  &  SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1850 : 


rnoii  the 
^UttSSttilwittB  ©fjaritailt  JHctfianu  SiseatiKiian 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GKAWDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  anil 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEBAL. 

FOB   THE    BEST    SQUABE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOB  THE  BEST  PIANO-FOBTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOB  THE  BEST  PIANO-FOBTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 
FOE  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FHOM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOB  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO. 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

.THE    HIGHEST    PEEMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE   HIGHEST   PEEMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHTCKER- 
INQ,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  10,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WABEBOOras, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 


0\A.JVT.ES    "W-    VOSE'S 

PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 

A    SILVER    1>RIZE    MEDAL 

Was  awarded  for  these  Pianos  at  the  last  Great  Exhibition  in 
Boston,  in  competition  with  the  best  makers  in  the  country, 
for  their  fine  musical  tone  and  perfect  action.    Also, 

A     BRONZE    MEDAL, 
For  the  superiority  and  beauty  of  the  exterior.    Every  instru- 
ment purchased  from  this  establishment  will  be  warranted  to 
give  full  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

Warerooms  335  Washington  St.,  corner  West  St., 
BOSTON. 


WILLIAM   GOOCH, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

AT  JAMES  W.  VOSE'S,  No.  S35  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


T.EACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 


Antfecms  for  the  coming  Season. 
Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  i*i om  England) 

y  j    Broadway,  IV. IT. 

EASTER-TIBE, 

BOYCE.-IP  WE  BFXTETE  THAT  JESUS  DIED.  Verse, 
a.  ii.    Vocal  score,  88  cts  :  Vocal  parts,  19  ctR. 

HELMORE  and  NEALE.- CAK0L8  FOR  EASTER- 
TIDE. Edited  by  the  Kev.  Tuos.  Helmoke  ami  the  Iter. 
.7.  M.  Neale.    18nio.  13c.     Post  free,   musk  folio,  $1,18. 

HANDEL.-l  KNOW  THAT  MY   REDEEMER  LIVJGTI1. 

Soprano  polo,  19c. 

■ Since  by  man  came  dpath.    13c.    Vocal  parts,  50c. 

Behold,  I  fell  you  a  m\stery.    Recit.  u.  1  1Q 

The  trumpet  Phal]  sound.     Air,  d  \  iyc* 

Then  tdiall  be  brought  to  pass.     Recit.       ) 

0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting.    Duet,  a.  t.    (  25c. 

Rut  thanks  be  to  God      Chorus.  ) 

Then  shall  the  eyes —lit-  shall  feed  hi3  flock.     Air,  13c. 

His  yoke  is  easy      Chorus,  19e. 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  :  Chorus.    He  was  despised  : 

Air,  a.    Vocal  score,  25c    Vocal  parts,  16c. 
HERMAN. -JESUS     CHRIST    IS    RISEN    TO-DAY.— 

(Hymn,)  38o. 

Lift  up  your  heads.    Anlhcm,  C3c. 

JACKSON,  (Masham.)-CIIRIST  OUR  PASSOVER.     13c. 

Vocal  parts,  13c. 
KEWT.-IIEAR  MY    PRAYER.      Yer?e,  two   trehles,  and 

chorus.     Folio,  19c.     Octavo,  Go.     Chorus  parts,  3c. 
The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd     Verse  fur  treble  or  tenor 

and  bass,  with  chorus,  50c     Vocal  parts,  25c. 
MONK,  W.  H.— THE  EASTER  HYMN,  ■*  Jesus  Christ  is 

risen  to-day."    Chcadle  Prize  Composition.    13c. 

NORRIS,  THOS.-IIEAR  MY  PRAYER.  Treble  solo, 
with  chorus,  44c. 

WOVELLO.-TIIE  EASTERN  HYMN,  uewly  adapted  and 
VitriouMy  harmonized,  as  Solo,  Trio,  Quartet,  and  Chorus. 
25c.    Class  copy,  3c. 

The  Lord  is  my  strength,  19c.    Vocal  parts,  13c.    Class 

copy,  in  score,  3c. 

PALESTRINA.— BEHOLD  THE  LAMB  OF  GOD.    E.  a. 

T.  T.  B.    31e. 
SEWELL.- EASTER  HYMN.    25c. 

STROUD.— HEAR  MY  PRAYER.  Four  voices.  Vocal 
score,  44c.     Vocal  parts,  25c. 

"WEBBER.— CHRIST  BEING  RAISED  FROM  THE  DEAD. 
Vocal  score,  19c, 

Dedicated  (by  permission )  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford- 

CAROLS  FOR  EASTER-TIDE. 

\'*  In  conFequence  of  the  great  success  attending  the 
Carols  for  Christmas-Tide,  rhere  are  now  ready,  by  the  same 
Authors,  aud  to  be  published  in  the  same  forms, 

CAEOLS 

FOR. 

EASTER-TIDE, 

Set  to  ancient  Melodies  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  M-  A. 
Words,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Neale,  M.A. 

"With  Melodies. 

18mo  size,  sewed .. 13 

Ditto,     in  packets  of  50 5  00 

Ditto,      Compressed  four  Vocal  Parts 25 

"With  Voice-Parts   and   Piano-Forte  Accomp't. 

Folio  music  size 1.13 

The  "Words  only. 

32mo  sewed 03 

Ditto,        in  packets  of  50 1.25 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  Accompani- 
ment of  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  JU  libtium  Vocal  Parts'  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Ba<s,  have  been  added,  in  order  tint,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  au 
instrument. 

HALLET,   DAVIS    Sc    CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

<J©9  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  t?)t  ^iano-.ffortc,  ©njart  &  jtlarmoitj, 

3    II  AT  WARD    PLACE. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  anil  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Teruis.  ftoO  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  1'2  lessons,  one  u  week. 


Important   to   Conductors,  5Iastcrs 
and  Leaders  of  Bands. 


IB  O  O  S  E  TT    Sz,    son^s, 
OF    LONDON, 

BEG  to  announce  that  they  will  forward,  postage-free,  to  any 
part  of  the  Uni  ed  States  a  coinpltte  Catalogue  of  the  con- 
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Characteristics  of  C.  M.  von  Weber. 

By  Dr.  Hermann  Zor-FF,  of  Berlin. 

It  has  become  more  and  more  common,  in  esti- 
mating artists,  to  consider  the  circumstances 
under  whicn  they  have  produced  their  works. 
Yet  few  have  thought  enough  of  the  importance 
of  viewing  these  circumstances  in  the  light  of  the 
special  individuality,  the  temperament,  the  char- 
acter of  the  man,  especially  his  mind  and  every 
intellectual  influence  upon  the  same. 

In  this  regard  unquestionably  Weber  and 
Mendelssohn,  those  two  leading  representatives 
of  musical  Romanticism,  have  much  in  common, 
in  spite  of  the  great  difference  in  outward  mani- 
festation, and  especially  in  tiie  outward  relations 
amid  which  they  wrought. 

C.  M.  von  Weber,  so  far  as  Art  was  con- 
cerned, spent  his  youth  in  rather  a  wild  and 
irregular  maimer,  as  his  youthful  compositions 
clearly  show.  Not  until  he  studied,  in  company 
with  Meyerbeer,  under  the  Abbe  Vogler, 
was  there  more  intelligence  and  clearness  in  his 
efforts,  and  here  he  received  at  least  a  genuine 
impulse  in  regard  to  contrapuntal  studies. 

It  is  well  known  that  Meyerbeer  learned  here, 
so  to  speak,  as  much  again  as  Weber,  in  whom 
the  consequences  of  a,  not  io  be  sure  careless, 
but  yet  not  well  regulated  education  were  very 
clearly  manifested  in  his  want  of  perseverance. 
In  short  he  was,  in  this  respect,  to  the  regret  of 
Vogler,  totally  outstripped  by  the  tough  pertinacity 
of  Meyerbeer,  and  never  could  attain  to  the  same 
eminent  dexterity  in  harmony  and  polyphonic 
composition.* 

*  For  instance,  the  attempt  at  fugue  in  the  overture 
to  Euryanthe,  which  is  splendid,  in  invention,  but 
lame  in  execution. 


Weber  was,  like  Mendelssohn,  of  a  feeble  con- 
stitution, sickly,  sensitive,  and  irritable.  The 
consequence  was  mistrust  towards  himself  and 
others,  so  that,  much  as  his  otherwise  large  and_ 
noble  character  strove  to  suppress  it,  he  was  not 
entirely  free  from  envy. 

But  being  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  said, 
full  of  a  deep,  noble  and  essentially  true  German 
feeling,  he  exhibited  this  latter  very  early  in  the 
urgent  way  in  which  he  repeatedly  conjured 
Meyerbeer — who  in  his  first  period  inclined  to 
the  Italian  taste  and  manner — and,  when  he  met 
him  in  Dresden  on  his  return  from  Italy,  besought 
him  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  become  German 
again  in  his  compositions,  and  to  remain  so,  and 
no  longer  deny  his  nationality — not  considering 
at  all,  that  he  was  here  appealing  more  to  Orien- 
tal than  to  German  blood.  But  what  was  most 
remarkable  about  it,  some  peculiar  fatality,  or< 
chain  of  harsh  experiences,  led  this  same  glowing 
advocate  of  the  pure  German,  this  same  Weber, 
in  his  later  years,  to  lean  to  the  Italian  music 
more  than  any  other  native  German  composer. 

I  but  allude  in  passing  to  the  real  triumph 
which  Weber  celebrated  with  his  FreyschiUz,  as 
a  genuine  German  national  opera,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  conduct  at  Berlin,  (where  he  had  be- 
come the  king  of  Prussia's  kapellmeister,)  fifty 
times  within  one  year,  and  by  the  publication  of 
which  the  house  of  Schlesinger  in  Berlin  acquired 
the  name  of  "  the  Freyschiitz  house."  Various 
circumstances,  to  be  sure,  conspired  to  produce 
this  most  remarkable  success.  Besides  his  good 
fortune  in  a  text  precisely  suited  to  his  nature, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  provide  a  last- 
ing place  for  his  favorite  people's  melodies,  col- 
lected in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  there  was  the 
excitement  of  the  times,  the  period  of  the  war  of 
liberation ;  there  was  the  awakening  of  the  Prus- 
sian, the  German  people,  to  a  livelier  national 
feeling  than  has  been  shown  since  ;  these  greeted 
this  romantic  opera  as  their  own  possession,  all 
the  more  gladly,  since  a  people  inspired  with  the 
thought  of  self-emancipation,  and  consciously 
living  in  a  heroic  period,  always  inclines  to  the 
romantic. 

In  short,  Romanticism  had  acquired  a  various 
foothold  in  this  opera ;  it  even  went  so  far,  not 
reckoning  some  downright  absurdities,  as  to  lift 
up  and  adorn  all  the  more  the  purely  popular 
and  purely  natural  element.  But  Weber,  at  the 
same  time  engaged  in  the  composition  of  Korner's 
Songs  of  Freedom,  felt  here  in  his  element,  and 
grew  more  and  more  at  home  in  it ;  he  revelled 
in  it,  like  every  tender  nature,  unconcerned  about 
the  causes  of  the  success  in  this  one  case. 

All  the  more  bitterly  therefore  was  he  soon 
undeceived  and  taught  to  recognize  that  he  had 


been  in  a  great  measure  led  and  borne  along  by 
circumstances,  instead  of  (what  is  indispensable 
to  a  great  artist)  standing  above  them  and  con- 
trolling them.  In  a  distinguished  Berlin  circle, 
—I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  at  Mendelssohn's 
or  at  Fouque's, — he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  authoress,  Helmine  von  Chezy,  who  read  there 
in  his  presence  her  opera  poem,  "  Euryanthe." 
No  spark  could  kindle  up  more  quickly  than 
this  poem  in  the  mind  of  Weber,  so  susceptible 
to  all  that  was  noble  and  etherial.  Those  tender, 
etherial,  womanly  rhymes,  with  their  almond 
bloom,  their  chivalrous  romance,  their  mystical 
demonic  element,  their  splendid  and  darkly 
brooding  intrigue  !  What  a  rich  field  for  descrip- 
tion, for  revelling  in  all  the  shades  of  sentiment, 
for  melting  melodies  and  awe-inspiring  harmonies ! 

There  moved  at  that  time  in  those   circles  a 
small  reviewer,  (Refendarius),  in  whom  we  meet 
soon  after  one  of  the  sharpest  musical  heads,  now 
world-famous  as  a  theorist,*  who  shook  his  head 
and  prophesied   no  good  result  from  an  opera 
text   so   full  of  faults,   and   especially   upon  the 
g  round  that  the  people's  first   enthusiasm   had 
passed,  and  that  this  middle  age   chivalrous  ro- 
mance was  already  too  remote  from  all  our  sym- 
pat  hies,  to  take  a  lasting  hold  on  many  minds. 
But  Weber  listened  to  him  with  distrust;  he  was 
outvoted   by  Fouque  and  Tieck,  and  finally  ig- 
nored by  all.     In  short  Euryanthe  was  swallowed 
whole  in  this  concio  in  plena.     Weber,  naturally 
at  the   head,  heard  and  saw  nothing.     They  saw 
the  lameness  and  the  want  of  action,  saw  the  ob- 
scurity and  the   unsatisfactoriness  of  the  catas- 
trophe, saw  above  all  that  a  successful  lyric  poet- 
ess was  far  from  being  equal  to  a  drama.     At  the 
first  representation  in  Vienna,  these  defects  ob- 
scured  the   beauties   of   Weber's  music.      The 
Viennese,  who  in  connection  with  the  failure  of 
important  operas,  such  as  the  Idomeneo  of  Mozart, 
his  Don  Juan,  and  furthermore   the   Fidelio   of 
Beethoven,  had  earned  a  proverbial  fame,  not 
only  let  the  Euryanthe  fall  completely  through,  in 
spite  of  the  most  carefully  prepared  performance, 
in     which     the    first    and    most    distinguished 
singers  did  their  utmost  to  produce  it  in  a  worthy 
and    successful  manner,  but  the  popular  wit  of 
the  Viennese  took  compassion  only  too  soon  on 
the  fatal  title,  Euryanthe,  and  changed  it  into 
Ennuyante.       Indeed,  when   Weber  made   the 
trial  of  a  second  performance  at  Berlin,  this  wit- 
ticism pursued  him  there  on  wings,  like  a  fate,  in 
spite  of  the  then  extremely  slow  and  difficult 
communication.     Besides,  the  Euryanthe,  at  its 
first  production  in  Vienna,  was  half  as  long  again 
as  in  its  present  dress ;  for  Mme.  Von  Chezy  in 
her  lyrical  effusion  could  not  find  an  end  ;  and 

*  The  celebrated  Professor,  Dr.  A.  B.  Marx. 
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so  it  happened  that  the  greatest  beauties  of  the 
composition  were  overlooked  and  found  fatigu- 
ing by  the  superficial  pleasure-seeking  public  of 
Vienna,  who  had  expected  a  second  Fret/schiilz, 
only  with  even  more,  if  possible,  of  people's 
music.  Criticism  chimed  prudently  in,  and  even 
among  learned  musicians  this  noble  work  found 
small  response.  Even  Beethoven  himself,  at 
least  at  first,  pronounced  a  rather  hard  judgment 
on  it,  although  in  the  justest  manner.  He  missed 
decision,  firm  carrying  through  of  characters, 
found  fault  wi  th  the  composer's  revelling  in  soft  and 
sweetish  melodies,  and  his  ever  ready  "  back 
doors,"  as  he  called  those  transitions  with  the  so- 
called  superfluous  sixth*  chord,  which  had  be- 
come one  of  Weber's  hobbies,  and  characterized 
his  overtures  as  potpourri*  and  epilogues,  faulty 
in  as  much  as  they  might  serve  for  postface 
better  than  for  preface. 

[To  be  continued  ] 


"Weber's  "Oberon"  in  Paris. 

Translated  from  Le  Menestrel. 

Till  very  lately  the  Carvalho  management  had 
proved  its  skill  and  success — two  excellent  ele- 
ments, no  doubt,  for  carrying  on  a  theatre.  To 
day  it  has  a  new  claim  on  us,  and  has  acquired  a 
right  to  the  gratitude  of  the  musical  world  and 
of  true  artists.  Its  revelation  of  Oberon  will  be 
accounted  as  a  real  mark  of  honor  for  it.  Obe- 
ron, that  last  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Weber,  was  known 
to  the  public  of  Paris  only  by  a  few  fragments 
executed  at  concerts,  and  by  the  overture,  a  ma- 
jestic preface,  stamped  with  that  fantastic  poetry 
of  which  Weber's  genius  seemed  to  have  concen- 
trated the  essence.  A  few  musicians  alone  were 
initiated  in  the  treasures  of  the  s;:ore,  and  hoard- 
ed them  up  in  their  souls.  We  are  .speaking  of 
the  musicians  of  Paris,  for  London  has  enjoyed 
the  good  fortune  of  hearing  the  entire  work  by 
the  light  of  the  float.  London  had  the  first  fruits 
of  Oberon — a  melancholy  piece  of  good  fortune, 
alas !,  since  it  was,  also,  Carl  Maria's  dying  strain 
of  the  swan. 

We  know  under  what  circumstances  the  im- . 
mortal  author  of  Der  Freischiitz  composed  Obe- 
ron. After  the  success  of  Preciosa,  the  German 
managers,  anxious  to  bring  out  the  new  works  of 
this  master,  besieged  his  door  to  obtain  operas. 
Euryanihe  followed  very  closely  the  score  ofPre- 
ciosa.  This  time  success  was  counteracted  by. 
the  complete  nullity  of  the  poem,  to  which  it  was 
impossible  to  listen  without  being  wearied.  The 
libretto  killed  the  music. 

Weber,  who  had  become  the  spoilt  child  of  the 
public,  felt  this  failure  very  sensitively.  His  mel- 
ancholy character  was  affected  by  it,  and,  conse- 
quently, when  asked  to  write  a  work  for  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  London,  he  began  by  refusing. 
The  perseverance  of  the  envoy  triumphed,  how- 
ever, over  Weber's  will. 

"  When  shall  you  be  ready?"  inqured  the  en- 
voy. 

'■  In  eighteen  months,"  was  the  reply. 

The  ambassador  cried  out  at  this ;  the  time 
named  struck  him  as  too  long. 

"  I  shall  require  three  months  to  read  the  book 
of  Oberon  ;  three  months  more  will  be  necessary 
for  me  to  understand  the  plot  of  it,  and  I  shall 
take  twelve  to  write  the  score." 

At  the  epoch  named,  he  was  ready. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1826,  he  embarked  for 
England,  already  suffering  from  the  first  attacks 
of  a  complaint  of  the  chest,  which  was  destined 
to  allow  him  no  repose  till  his  death.  On  the 
12th  of  April,  an  eager  crowd  were  awaiting  the 
rising  of  the  curtain  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
Oberon  obtained  only  a  success  d'estime,  which 
has  since  increased. 

This  blow  to  his  amour-propre  proved  fatal  to 

*  For  instance:  (from  B  flat  major  to  D  major) 
with  the  chord:  b  flat,  d,  f,  g  sharp  too,  d,  ./sharp,  a; 
a  very  striking,  softly  sweet  harmonic  succession,  of 
genuine  romantic  coloring. 


Weber.  From  that  day,  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease which  was  consuming  him  became  fearful. 
On  the  2d  of  June,  before  the  performance  of 
Der  Freischiilz,  which  he  was  directing,  he  wrote 
his  wife  a  touching  letter,  in  which  lie  described 
his  sad  presentiments  as  to  his   approaching  end. 

Three  days  afterwards,  he  had   ceased  to   live. 

Oberon  is  the  work  of  a  master,  and  has  never 
left  the  repertory  of  the  German  theatres.  But 
almost  everywhere,  in  Germany  as  in  England, 
the  execution  is  defective,  as  far  as  the  vocal  part 
of  it  is  concerned.  In  assimilating  this  work  to 
the  French  stage,  the  first  and  ruling  idea  was  to 
present  it  to  the  public  in  a  becoming  and  com- 
plete manner.  Nothing  could  be  more  legitimate 
than  such  ambition,  and  the  entire  audience, 
ravished  and  enthusiastic,  sanctioned  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  enterprise. 

But  before  paying  each  person  the  tribute  of 
praise  due  to  him  in  this  revelation  of  Oberon, 
we  must  mention  the  valuable  services  and  labo- 
rious efforts  of  the  conductor,  M.  Deloffre.  This 
excellent  artist,  during  his  long  sojourn  in  Eng- 
land, had  frequent  occasions  of  hearing  and  exe- 
cuting himself  Weber's  entire  score,  fragments  of 
which  he  had  previously  interpreted  under  the 
direction  of  Habeneck.  No  one  could,  therefore, 
be  better  calculated  for  the  task,  with  reference 
to  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the  traditions,  the 
secret  of  the  details,  and  the  organization  of  the 
whole.  Assisted  by  his  recollections,  M.  Deloffre 
set  to  work,  and  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
a  formidable  task — a  triple  collaboration  ;  he  was 
obliged  to  help  the  writers  of  the  libretto  in  the 
appropriation  of  the  words ;  to  consult  and  com- 
pare the  German  score,  the  original  English 
score,  and  that  of  the  library  of  the  Conserva- 
toire, in  order  to  become  completely  imbued  with 
the  intention  of  the  author,  and  to  remain  true  to 
the  text,  to  the  music,  to  the  various  nuances  and 
varieties  of  expression  :  he  undertook  this  work 
by  degrees.  When  all  these  materials  had  been 
well  combined,  there  was  still  another  task  to  be 
accomplished  :  the  vocal  and  instrumental  study, 
the  labor  of  the  rehearsals,  and  the  direction  of 
the  orchestra.  Incessant  toil  for  three  months 
and  indefatigable  solicitude — such  are  the  bonds 
by  which  M.  Deloffre  is  associated  with  the  fitting 
production  of  Oberon.  The  theatre  will  not  for- 
get, and  the  artistic  world  will  recollect  it. 

The  subject  of  Oberon  is  as  naive  as  that  of 
Die  Zauberflbte.  What  do  we  care  about  the 
king  of  the  fairies  separated  from  his  wife  by  an 
incompatibility  of  temper,  or  about  the  puerile 
love  of  Sir  Iluon  of  Bordeaux,  for  the  daughter 
of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  ?  Let  us  devote  our 
attention  to  Weber's  music,  and  enter  on  the  con- 
sideration of  a  score  which  all  Paris  will  wish  to 
know.  Let  us  listen  to  the  splendid  overture, 
commencing  with  the  mysterious  summons  of 
Oberon's  magic  horn;  a  fine  phrase  of  the  violon- 
cello comes  to  lend  a  coloring  to  this  introduc- 
tion ;  it  terminates  by  a  chord  fortissimo,  which 
seems  to  separate  us  abruptly  from  the  domain  of 
fancy,  and  bring  us  back  to  the  actual  world. 
The  allegro  is  full  of  spirit  and  grace.  A  melo- 
dious song  of  the  clarinet,  a  phrase  .of  violins 
taken  from  the  body  of  the  score,  a  return  to  the 
principal  subject,  and,  lastly,  the  vigorous  pero- 
ration of  the  violins,  complete  this  admirable 
overture — which  was  encored,  a  thing  unheard 
of  on  the  stage. 

The  introduction  of  the  first  act,  (the  chorus 
of  fairies),  corresponds  in  coloring  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  overture.  It  is  the  same  in- 
strumental design.  Oberon's  air,  which  follows, 
affects  the  form  of  a  recitative,  except  a  single 
phrase  with  a  melodic  turn.  The  vision  of  Rezia 
is  formulated  by  a  simple  recital  ad  libitum,  with 
a  harp  accompaniment.  After  this,  there  is  a 
great  scene  between  Iluon,  Oberon  and  the  fair- 
ies, the  finale  of  which  is  most  energetic  ;  it  re- 
quires a  real  tenor  de  force — a  singer  who  can 
give  the  high  B  Hat  from  (he  chest  to  resist  the 
masses  which  accompany  him.  Iluon's  air  which 
succeeds  this  sccnij  is  of  a  chivalrous  character. 
The  lirst  part  of  if  appears  to  be  transposed  half 
a  tone  lower.  The  andante,  restored  in  the  orig- 
inal mode,  calls  to  mind  the  phrase  announced 
by  the  clarinet  in  the  overture.     There  is  a  great 


charm  about  this  andante.  The  return  of  the 
subject  is  effected  by  a  crescendo,  and  takes 
place  in  E  flat,  ending  in  a  coda,  quasi  a  I'llul- 
ienne.  As  for  the  finale,  it  has  been  frequently 
executed  at  the  Societd  des  Concerts  of  the  Con- 
servatory. Nothing  can  be  more  original  than 
the  commencement  of  hauthois  and  ba-.-oon-. 
The  duet  between  Rezia  and  Fatima  is  delight- 
fully spirited,  and  the  march  of  the  "  Guardians 
of  the  Harem,"  executed  on  the  stage,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  choruses  and  the  vocalises  of 
Rezia,  forms  a  most  pungent  whole. 

A  march  which,  in  the  original  score,  forms 
part  of  the  finale  of  the  work,  is  now  introduced 
between  the  acts.  Weber  here  gives  us,  fortissi- 
mo, the  introduction  of  his  overture,  a  curious 
repetition,  which  will  escape  more  than  one  hear- 
er. The  chorus  of  the  harem,  which,  in  the 
second  act  is  linked  with  this  piece,  is  highly 
characteristic.  Fatima's  arietta  strikes  us  as 
somewhat  vague  in  the  first  part,  Lut  the  termi- 
nation is  charming.  It  is  followed  by  a  quartet 
commencing  as  a  duet  in  a  very  graceful  manner, 
and  ending  in  an  ensemble  borrowed  from  the 
principal  motive  of  the  overture.  This  quartet 
is  succeeded  by  the  invocation  of  Puck,  a  grand 
and  admirable  scene.  The  morceau  of  the  tem- 
pest is  simply  a  master-piece  of  genre,  and  may 
be  compared  to  that  in  the  overture  of  Guillaume 
Tell  and  the  Pastoral  Symphony.  Another 
master-piece,  in  a  more  tender  style,  is  Iluon's 
prayer.  This  piece,  accompanied  only  by  the 
tenors  and  violoncellos  divided,  produces  most 
strikingly  the  effect  of  an  organ.  What  a  model, 
and  what  an  example  for  many  modern  compo- 
sers, who  seek  their  effects  in  the  number  of 
notes  !  We  then  have  Rezia's  scene  and  air,  a 
worthy  counterpart  of  the  great  air  in  Der  Frei- 
schiitz. The  finale  of  the  second  act  is  well  known 
to  concert-goers,  who  will  recollect  the  charming 
little  duet  between  Puck  and  Oberon,  with  a 
violin  solo,  to  which  is  linked  the  chorus  of  sea 
nymphs,  a  combination  which  imparts  to  the  end 
of  this  act  a  most  mysterious  coloring. 

The  third  act  differs  greatly  from  the  first  two, 
as  far  as  the  musical  character  and  type  are  con- 
cerned. It  seems  as  if  all  we  hear  now  is  merely 
light  music,  and  pieces  in  the  comic  opera  style. 
Fatima's  arietta  and  the  following  duet  partake 
of  this  character ;  the  duet  terminates  in  a  C-S 
movement,  written  altogether  in  the  happy  spirit 
of  Weber's  rondos.  The  following  trio  forms  one 
of  the  finest  pages  of  the  work.  We  will  say  as 
much  for  the  seduction  scene,  the  principal  mo- 
tive of  which  is  remarkable  for  its  grace  and 
freshness.  Lastly,  apost  original  waltz,  and  the 
final  chorus  on  the  apotheosis  of  Oberon  com- 
plete this  magnificent  score. 

We  said  just  now  that  a  tenor  dc  force  was  re- 
quisite to  resist  the  \p:-al  and  instrumental  masses 
in  Oberon.  Such  a  tenor  has  been  found :  his 
name  is  Michot.  T.e  public  were  as  much  sur- 
prised as  charmed  at  the  vigorous  manner  in 
which  Michot,  a  pipil  of  M.  Guillot,  acquitted 
himself  of  the  part  of  Huon  of  Bordeaux.  In 
his  air  of  the  first  ict,  so  difficult  to  sing,  the 
finale,  and  all  the  concerted  pieces,  he  was  most 
warmly  applauded.  Madame  Rossi-Caccia,  for- 
merly '  one  of  the.  stars  of  Favart.  represented 
very  conscientiously  the  character,  rather  young 
for  her.  of  Rezia,  lie  daughter  of  the  Caliph  of 
Bagdad.  She  sanglierair  in  the  second  act  with 
a  great  deal  of  anination. 

Fromant  is  an  uisatisfactory  Oberon,  Lut  we 
know  that  this  kin;  of  the  fairies  who  gives  his 
name  to  the  work,  flays  a  very  secondary  part  in 
it.  To  Mme.  Boirhese,  (Puck),  and  to  Mme. 
Girard,  (Fatima).  we  offer  the  most  sincere 
praise.  Iioth  exec  lentiv  accomplished  their  task. 
r  air  of  the  second  act  with 
•  charming  aria  in  the  third 
act  was  encored;  the  suave  and  celebrated  ro- 
(1  me.  liorghesc).  was  also  en- 
hilertook  to  enliven  the  audi- 
icr  trivial  type  of  Aliboufar. 

But  to  the  orcheltra  belong  the  honors  of  the 
evening,  for  it  trull  distinguished  itself  It  reap- 
ed the  largest  share  of  the  bravos  of  the  audience, 
and  it  was  but  right  it  should. 

The  mise-cn-si.eiie,  likewise,  enjoyed  its  ova- 


Mnie.  Girard  sang 
real  expression. 

:n 
mance  of  Puck 
cored.     Girardot  u 
ence  under  the  rat 
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tions ;  the  scenery,  the  costumes,  the  tempest  in 
the  second  act,  the  final  tableau,  the  amusing 
scene  in  the  compulsory  dance,  and  the.  apotheo- 
sis, form  a  most  attractive  sight.  The  magnificent 
score  of  Ohenm  has,  we  see.  been  surrounded 
with  all  theatrical  splendor.  Honor  to  the  The- 
atre-Lyrique !  J.  Lovy. 


Operatic  Composers  and  their  Works. 

(From  Fitzgerald's  City  Item). 

Some  musicians  compose  at  such  a  rate,  as  if  to 
give  the  world  assurance  of  a  "  plentiful  season  ;" 
and  as  though  to  provide  against  the  inevitable 
"  dearth"  of  original  talent,  the  "  barren  years" 
in  the  annals  of  musical  art. 

There  are  others  again  who  employ  a  lifetime 
with  one  single  work,  that  is  to  make  their 
reputation  for  evermore.  Examples  of  certain 
composers  of  the  dramatic  art  will  prove  very 
entertaining.  We  will  only  cite  the  most  cele- 
brated of  these  names.  The  earliest  and  at  the 
same  time  most  productive  composer  of  renown 
was  Scarlatti,  (1  650-1 725,)  who  managed  to  bring 
forth  nearly  200  Operas ;  certainly  none  equal  in 
length  to  the  present  grand  Operas,  yet  very 
amazing  to  consider  when  we  think  of  his  200 
Masses,  400  Cantatas,  and  so  on  to  infinity ! 
Such  examples  are,  however,  rare,  although  the 
Italian  school  has  ever  been  remarkably  produc- 
tive. Witness  the  labors  of  Piccini,  ( 1 728-1800,) 
and  of  Paisiello,  (1741-1816),  two  celebrated 
composers  who  have  had  their  day ;  the  former  is 
credited  to  the  amount  of  1 75  Operas,  while  the 
latter  was  contented  with  the  modest  sum  of  150  ! 
However,  such  fertility  wTas  due  to  the  good  old 
times:  Handel  composed  no  less  than  42  Operas, 
and  not  one  of  them  has  outlived  him.  His  immor- 
tality is  contained  in  23  Oratorios,  the  brightest 
stars  of  which,  '•  The  Messiah,"  "Judas  Maeca- 
bseus,"  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  will  long  yet  illumine  the 
firmament.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Haydn 
composed  25  Operas,  whose  "tongues  are  mute" 
to  this  day.  Still,  had  he  never  vrritten  anything 
else  but  •'  The  Creation,"  this  alone  would  furnish 
him  with  a  passport  to  immortality.  The  great 
reformer  of  dramatic  music,  Gluck,  had  composed 
over  40  Operas  in  the  "  dolce  far  niente"  style  of 
his  predecessors  before  he  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
fact — that  he  had  done  nothing  yet  for  posterity. 
What  a  gigantic  step  in  the  history  of  dramatic 
art !  The  next  ten  of  Gluck's  Operas  were  of  a 
kind  that  will  forever  banc  down  his  name  and 
deeds  to  future  generations.  What  Gluck  had 
originated  was  then  carried  ait  and  brought  to  the 
highest  point  of  perfection  by  Mozart,  who  has 
perpetuated  his  name  and  fame  in  the  pages  of 
"  Don  Juan."  "  Figaro"  and  "Zauberllbte."  Next 
to  Mozart  should  Beethoven  be  mentioned.  His 
single  Opera  "  Fidelio"  is  worthy  a  niche  in  the 
temple  of  Fame.  The  genial  Weber  has  created 
an  Opera  in  "  Der  Freysehutz"  that  will  never 
die  as  long  as  Music  is  endowed  with  heart  and 
soul.  The  Italian  school  was  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century  enriched  by  the  illustrious  name  of 
Rossini,  who  contributed  50  Operas  to  the  stage 
of  his  native  country.  "  The  Barber  of  Seville," 
and  •'  William  Tell"  are  his  master-pieces.  His 
success  brought  forth  a  host  of  imitators ;  of  whom, 
only  Bellini  and  Donizetti  were  the  most  remark- 
able. Of  the  two,  Bellini  had  cultivated  the 
Sentimental  school  with  most  success.  Of  his  ten 
Operas  (for  he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  life) 
"  Norma,"  "  Sonnambula."  and  "  I  Puritani," 
were  most  successful.  The  latter  opera  gave 
great  promise  of  coming  excellence.  The  pro- 
ductiveness of  Donizetti  was  extraordinary.  In 
a  space  of  30  years  he  had  composed  63  Operas, 
which  is  an  almost  herculean  task  in  our  days. 
Of  these  Operas  some  30  were  successful,  and 
many  gave  evidence  of  remarkable  talent. 

The  composers  of  the  French  school  of  the 
present  day  are  headed  by  Auber,  who  has 
composed  some  40  operas.  His  "  Masaniello"  is 
a  work  of  great  dramatic  excellence.  Among 
the  English  composers,  Sir  Henry  Bishop  was  the 
best  and  most  prolific.  About  75  musical  dramas 
claim  him  as  author;  the  best  of  them  are: 
"Maid  of  the  Mill,"  "  Clari,"  and  the  "Miller 


and  his  Men."  Among  the  living,  Meyerbeer 
stands  lofty  and  unapproachable  as  Olympus,  in 
the  grandeur  and  variety  of  his  operas.  He 
favors  no  particular  school,  but  combines  the  chief 
excellencies  of  each.  His  reputation  commenced 
with  "11  Crociato  in  Egitto,"  (in  1825),  and 
reached  the  highest  point  with  "  Robert  le  Diable," 
(in  1831)  and  "  Les  Huguenots,"  (in  1836). 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Meyerbeer  takes 
a  period  of  five  years  to  compose  an  Opera,  and 
is  besides  the  most  careful  of  composers  in  keeping 
back  every  new  Opera  for  some  years  longer, 
until  a  fitting  occasion  presents  itself  to  have  it 
produced  with  the  greatest  possible  eclat.  With 
Meyerbeer  we  close  our  list  of  remarkable  men. 
Verdi  is  still  a  young  composer  who  has  much  to 
do  yet  for  posterity.  At  another  time  we  will 
resume  the  subject.  In  the  meantime  we  subjoin 
a  list  of  the  principal  composers  with  their  works : 

Auber,  40  operas;  Adam,  30;  Balfe,  16;  Bellini, 
10;  Bishop,  75;  Boildieu,  31;  Carafa,  31;  Cherubini, 
31;  Cimaiosa,  76;  Donizetti,  63;  Fioravanti,  25; 
Galuppi,  52;  Gluck,  50;  Gretry,  60;  Gnsrlielmi,  80 ; 
Halevy,  31;  Handel;,  42;  Haydn,  25;  Herold,  26; 
Isouard,  39;  Jomelli,  40;  Kreutzer,  30;  Leo,  28; 
Lindpaintner,  26;  Lulli,  45  ;  Marsehner,  20 ;  Mehul, 
49  ;  Mercadante,  47  ;  Meyerbeer,  18 ;  Mozart,  18 ; 
Pacini,  60;  Paer,  60;  Paisiello,  150;  Piccini,  175; 
Porpora,  24;  Ricci  (brothers)  26;  Rossini,  50;  Scar- 
latti, 200;  Spohr,  12;  Spomini,  25;  Verdi,  20; 
AVagner,  8 ;  Weber,  11 ;  Weigl,  46  ;  Winter,  54. 


iYonster  Organs. 

The  following  table  of  comparative   sizes  of 

some  of  the  largest   organs   yet  built,  will  be  of 

interest.     The  number  of  stops  given  is  intended 

in  every  case  to  represent  the  speaking  stops  only. 

Manuals.  Stops.  Pipes. 

St.  George's  Tlall  Liverpool,  England 4  100  S.000 

Cathedral,  Uiui 4  100  7.000 

Marten  Kirche,  Lubec 3  82  4,700 

York  Minster,  EDgland 3  SO  8  000 

Cathedral,  Rotterdam,  (incomplete).  ..    4  76  5.700 

do                do          (when  completed) 4  92  7.000 

Cathedral,  Merseburg 4  75  3.000 

St.  Paul's.  Kranlifort 3  74  5,000 

Cathedral,  Halberstadt 3  74  5,400 

St  Dnniei.ico,  Prague 4  71  6.050 

Cathedral,  Seville 3  71  5.300 

St.  Michael's,  Hambttlg 4  70  5.150 

St.  Dennis.  Paris 4  70  4.500 

St  Knstacbe,  Paris 4  67  4.110 

St  Sulpice.  Paris 4  66  5.000 

Abbey  of  Weingarten 4  66  6.775 

Church  Ilalhensbidt 4  65  4.250 

Cathedral.  Heauvois 5  64  3,2t.O 

Church.  Gruniugen -  CO  3.000 

Haarlem 3  60  4  OSS 

Panopticon 4  60  4.114 

St.  Catherine,  Hamburg 4  54  4.000 

Bremen  Cathedral 3  59  3.672 

Temple,  Boston 4  56  3.518 

Ashmn.  Under  L.vne,  England 3  55  3.000 

Great  George  st.  Chapel,  Liverpool,  England. .4  52  4.000 

Town  Hall,  Birmingham,  England 4  52  4.000 

Conceit  Hall,  Chester,  England 4  62  E.500 

Boncasttr  church.  England 3  50  3,556 

Madeline.  Paris.  .'. 4  48  3,000 

Metropolitan  Church,  Paiis 4  43  3.992 

Pre.-bj  lerian  Chun  h,  Savannah,  Georgia 3  45  3.300 

Collegiate  Institute,  Liverpool,  England 3  40  3,000 


The  "  Okgde  Alexandre." — This  instru- 
ment, played  by  Thalberg  in  his  Matinees,  and 
recently  introduced  with  effect  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Warren,  the  popular  teacher  and  organist,  in 
concerts  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  is  thus  described  in  the 
"  Crotchets  and  Quavers  "  of  the  Albany  Times  : 

The  "  Alexandre  Organ"  is  destined  to  be  as 
popular  and  useful  an  instrument  in  America  as 
it  is  now  in  Europe.  For  small  Churches  and 
Chapels  it  is  the  best  thing  to  take  the  plate 
of  a  good  organ  that  can  be  obtained,  (and  much 
better  than  any  small  organ,)  and  in  such  places 
will  produce  all  the  grand  effects  of  a  large 
organ.  Thalberg  has  just  introduced  them  at  his 
Matinees  in  New  York,  and  with  the  greatest 
success.  The  critics  call  it  a  small  Orchestra, 
and  under  his  magic  fingers  it  can  be  nothing  less. 
As  it  has  been  lately  heard  in  our  city,  a  little 
description  of  its  capabilities  cannot  be  amiss. 
The  Alexandre  Organ  (or  Harmonium)  is  made 
in  size,  from  one  stop  to  fifteen,  and  varies  in  price 
from  $35  to  $600.  The  one  used  by  Mr.  Warren 
at  the  Concert  just  spoken  of  has  twelve  stops, 
which  successfully  imitate  the  tones  of  the  Flute, 
Hautboy,    Clarionet,    Bassoon,    English    Horn, 


Piccolo  and  Organ  Diapason.  The  bass  runs 
down  to  what  is  termed  16  ft.  C,  antl  all  the 
effects  of  light  antl  shade  depend  upon  the  blow- 
ing, which  takes  more  skill  than  strength.  A 
very  ingenious  thing,  called  the  Percussion  Action, 
is  attached  to  the  "  Flute  Stop,"  and  with  it  the 
most  brilliant  passages  can  be  executed  with  all 
the  promptness  and  elasticity  of  a  pianoforte 
action.  The  highest  priced  instruments  have 
other  like  ingenious  arrangements  for  prolonging 
tones,  etc.,  and  some  have  an  extra  key-board 
with  an  excellent  piano  attached,  (all  in  the  same 
case,)  and  one  was  made  for  Liszt  with  "  Grand 
Piano"  combined,  that  cost  several  thousand 
dollars.  The  tones  are  all  produced  by  what  is 
called  flat  reeds,  which  take  very  little  room,  and 
a  pipe  organ  of  the  same  power  would  occupy  six 
times  the  space  antl  would  also  cost  three  times  as 
much  as  one.  of  these  fine  little  instruments. 
Alexandre  &  Sons,  of  Paris,  the  makers,  have  the 
greatest  of  European  reputations  and  their  cir- 
culars contain  high  testimonials  from  such  men  as 
Auber,  Adam,  Liszt,  Berlioz,  Thalberg  and 
others.  The  same  style  of  instruments,  under  the 
name  of  "  Harmonium,"  are  now  made  in  this 
country,  but  the  quality  of  tone  does  not  compare 
with  the  Alexandre  Organs,  which  are  received 
direct  from  the  factory  by  Mr.  Bernard,  of  New 
York,  the  sole,  importer,  who  has  appointed  Firth, 
Pond  &  Co.  agents  for  New  York,  who  will  attend 
to  any  order  or  inquiry  on  the  subject. 

For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

A  Note  to  "An  Up-Country  Doctor." 

Mt  Dear  Doctor: — Since  the  publication  of 
your  letter  complaining  of  the  management  of  a  cer- 
tain concert  in  Manchester,  I  have  been  waiting  for 
some  friend  of  Mr.  Sutter's  to  come  out  and  relieve 
him  from  the  blame  you  attach  to  him  in  the  affair. 
But  as  no  one  seems  inclined  to  reply,  I  have  taken 
it  upon  myself  to  say  a  word  or  two,  premising  that 
I  do  it  only  as  an  act  of  justice  ;  for  I  do  not  know 
Mr.  Sattcr,  except  as  I  have  seen  him  in  the  concert- 
room,  and  have  no  personal  interest  whatever  in  the 
matter. 

In  your  letter,  you  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr. 
Satter  had  a  hand  in  getting  up  this  humbug  of  an 
Eastern  Princess,  that  lie  lent  his  name  to  give  some 
prestige  to  her  sham  royalty,  and  that  he  deserves 
the  castigation  due  for  whatever  insult  might  have 
been  offered  to  Art  on  each  repeti.ion  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

My  Dear  Doctor,  you  make  a  great  mistake;  in 
the  city  we  understand  these  things  better.  Let  me 
tell  you  the  facts  which  seem  to  have  eluded  your 
observation,  and  then  I  think  you  will  restore  our 
pianist's  image  to  the  pedestal  on  which  it  was  wont 
to  stand,  and  from  which  I  conceive  you  deposed  it. 

Some  weeks  since  a  person — 10  all  appearance  a 
gentleman — called  upon  Mr.  Satter  antl  inquired  if 
he  was  free  from  engagements  on  ihree  nights  which 
were  mentioned.  On  recciviniranafiirmatheanswer, 
he  stated  that  on  those  nights  he  wished  10  give  con- 
certs in  Lowell,  Lawrence  and  Manchester,  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Satter  perform;  adding 
that  Pinter,  Stein,  Heinitke  anil  others  would  assist. 
Ao(  a  word  was  said  of  any  "  Princess  Kirmazinga" 
He  then  offered  Mr.  Satter  his  own  price,  and  the 
bargain  was  struck.  Doubtless  a  similar  manage- 
ment induced  the  other  gentlemen  to  join  the  troupe. 
Antl  it  was  only  when  the  day  of  performance  was 
at  hand,  that  Mr.  Satter  knew  that  there  was  another 
name  on  the  programme.  He  had  but  two  alterna- 
tives :  to  play  in  the  company  of  the  "  Delhi  Prin- 
cess," or  throw  up  his  contract,  at  a  forfeiture. 

A  pianist  must  live,  you  know,  Doctor,  and  that 
not  on  air.  The  sum  to  be  received  for  three  nights' 
playing  is  not  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  rashly  lost. 
So  Mr.  Satter  went  and  played  ;  you  tell  us  that  he 
played  well.  If,  now,  he  played  so  finely,  did  such 
justice  to  the  authors  whose  compositions  he  under- 
took, and  in  no  way  slighted  his  share  of  the  even- 
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ing's  performances,  why  should  you  charge  him  with 
a  loss  of  feeling  for  true  Art,  with  descending  to 
"  clap-trap,"  and  disgracing  his  high  position  ?  If 
you  were  repaid  for  your  attendance,  why  should  you 
deduct  from  the  sum  of  your  real  enjoyment  because 
of  a  humbugging  manager  ?  Why  not  charitably 
think  that  the  man  who  could  deceive  an  audience, 
might  possibly  deceive  the  performers'! 

At  least,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  might  have  de- 
layed your  letter  until  you  had  learned  the  facts,  on 
both  sides. 

Hoping  that  your  equanimity  will  not  again  be 
disturbed  by  a  similar  combination  of  incongruous 
material,  and  that  I  have  succeeded  in  restoring  Mr. 
Satter  to  the  honorable  estimation  in  which  you  for- 
merly held  him, 

I  am,  my  Dear  Doctor, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Advocatus. 

Jttttsii[al  dj!irt[t[«3jrflitil£tt4<. 

New  York,  April  6. — With  the  exception  of 
Olb  Bull's  Concerts,  there  has  been  no  musical 
event  whatever,  during  the  past  week,  to  record. 
The  Norwegian  violinist  has  but  partially  recovered 
from  his  recent  illness,  and  did  not  play  with  his 
usual  brilliancy  and  effect;  yet  his  concerts  were 
fully  attended,  and  gave  general  satisfaction.  By 
the  way,  everybody  may  not  be  aware  that  the  daz- 
zling diamond  set  in  the  end  of  his  bow,  and  which 
flashes  upon  the  eyes  of  his  audience  with  every 
movement  of  the  bow  across  the  strings,  is  a  present 
from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  is  valued  at  quite 
a  fabulous  amount  of  money.  Indeed,  the  market 
value  of  Ole  Bull's  three  favorite  violins  is  estima- 
ted at  three  thousand  dollars! 

Our  bovine  violinist  is  assisted  at  his  concerts  by 
Signors  Gasparoni  and  Gianoni,  second-class  Ital- 
ian vocalists,  and  by  Miss  Victoria  Giller,  a 
young  lady  of  this  city,  who  has  been  attacked  with 
au  ambition  to  become  a  public  singer.  The  lady  is 
young,  exceedingly  prepossessing  in  appearance,  but 
her  style  of  singing  is  better  adapted  for  the  parlor 
than  the  concert-room.  Her  execution  is  very  good, 
and  she  sings  with  some  taste,  but  her  greatest  fault 
is  that,  (owing  most  probably  to  timidity),  she  refuses 
to  emit  her  notes  with  clearness.  If  you  shut  your 
eyes,  you  would  think  from  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
that  she  was  a  musical  Desdemona,  whom  some  un- 
seen Othello  was  trying  to  smother.  Until  this  fault 
be  remedied,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  lady's  abilities. 

The  Harmonic  Society  give  a  concert  to  night,  at 
which  Dr.  Loewe's  Cantata,  "  The  Seven  Sleepers," 
will  be  produced,  Miss  Maria  Brainerd  taking  the 
principal  soprano  part.  A  Jubilate  and  Te  Deum,  by 
George  Bristow,  will  also  be  performed.  Mrs. 
Elliot,  so  well  known  in  Boston  as  Miss  Anna 
Stone,  singing  the  solos. 

The  New  York  American  Music  Association,  to 
which  I  have  already  several  times  alluded,  is  pro- 
gressing favorably,  and  has  received  quite  an  impetus 
in  the  accession  to  its  ranks  of  Dr.  Charles  Guil- 
mette  as  conductor.  The  next  concert  takes  place 
on  the  27th  inst,  when  several  new  compositions, 
among  them  an  elaborate  Anthem  by  W.  H.  Wal- 
ter, organist  of  Trinity  Chapel,  will  be  produced. 
This  society  is  composed  entirely  of  resident  musi- 
cians, and  has  for  its  chief  aim  the  development  of 
native  talent;  and  lam  glad  to  hear  that  it  has 
every  prospect  of  ultimate  success.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  deserving  of  success  of  any  of  our 
musical  societies. 

Mr.  Schmeisser,  a  pianist  who  appears  to  rate 
his  own  abilities  very  highly,  and  announces  himself 
as  the  only  pianist  able  to  extemporize  on  any  given 
air,  that  has  ever  visited  this  country,  will  give  a 


concert  on  the  13th,  assisted  by  Cora  De  Wiliiorst, 
Signer  Morelli  and  others. 

Max  Maretzek  commences  his  opera  season  at 
Niblo's  on  Monday  next,  with  Gazzaniga,  Brig- 
noli,  Amodio  and  Adelaide  Piiillipps,  that  very 
estimable  young  lady,  and  highly  promising  singer, 
who  has  never  received,  even  in  her  native  city,  the 
credit  as  a  vocalist,  to  which  she  is  so  justly  entitled. 

Ttovator. 


jttfijgfit'a  Jompt  of  JJtttfur. 
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Beethoven's  "Eidelio." 

(Conclusion.) 

We  proceed  briefly  to  describe  the  contents 
of  the  second  Act. 

No.  11.  It  opens  with  a  remarkable  instru- 
mental introduction  of  some  thirty  measures,  very 
slow,  (Grave),  in  F  minor,  and  sublime  in  its 
suggestion  of  a  high,  soul  languishing  in  chains, 
in  dreary  solitude  and  darkness.  The  loud,  long 
bursts  of  the  wind  instruments  in  full  chords  an- 
swering to  the  low  monotone  of  the  strings ;  the 
plaintive  exclamations  of  the  'celli,  echoed  by 
violins  and  oboes ;  the  symphonic  accompaniment 
of  the  drums  (in  minor  fifths)  to  the  wild  dimin- 
ished seventh  chords,  &c,  lend  a  singular  impress- 
iveness  to  this  prelude  to  the  gloom  of  Flores- 
tan's  cell,  and  to  the  prisoner's  touching  recitative : 
"  God,  what  darkness !  O  heavy  trial ! "  and 
with  a  change  of  key,  (to  E  major)  :  "  I  murmur 
not,  God's  will  is  just."  A  beautiful  modulation 
to  A  flat  introduces  the  exquisite  tenor  melody, 
(Adagio  cantabile),  which  forms  a  leading  fea- 
ture in  the  "Leonora"  overture,  (No.  3).  In 
this  song  all  the  tenderness  and  sweetness  of 
Beethoven's  heart  flow  out.     The  words  are : 

In  the  Spring  time  of  my  life, 

I  dared  to  boldly  speak  the  truth, 

And  chains  are  my  reward. 

"Willingly  I  suffer  every  pain. 

And  an  ignominious  end, 

With  the  sweet  consolation  in  my  heart, 

That  I  have  done  my  duty. 

The  music  quickens  to  an  Allegro,  (in  F),  as 
in  a  sort  of  "tranquil  inspiration  bordering  on 
delirium,"  the  prisoner  thinks  he  feels  a  softer 
air  about  him,  and  sees  as  it  were  an  angel  of  de- 
liverance, in  the  form  of  Leonora !  Such  a  scene 
demands  the  very  best  of  tenors. 

No.  12  opens  with  a  piece  of  "  Melodrama," 
short,  expressive  bits  of  instrumentation  preluding 
to  the  brief  sentences  of  spoken  dialogue  be- 
tween Rocco  and  his  new  assistant,  Fidelio,  (Leo- 
nora),'who  have  come  down  into  the  cell  to  dig 
the  grave.  Leonora :  "  How  cold  it  is  here  in  this 
subterranean  vault!"  Rocco,  (pointing  to  the 
prisoner),  "  There  ho  is  !  "  L.  "  God  stand  by 
me,  if  it  is  he  !  "  &c.  Then  follows  the  marvellous 
duet  in  A  minor,  Andante  con  moto,  in  which 
they  proceed  to  dig,  she  watching  the  prisoner,  as 
Roeco's  back  is  bent  during  the  prelude.  The 
orchestral  part,  in  dull,  ponderous  triplets,  is  de- 
scriptive of  their  work,  and  the  contrast  of  their 
voices,  (the  old  jailor  exhorting  to  fresh  efforts, 
Fidelio  brave,  but  almost  fainting),  is  wonderfully 
expressive.  At  Jength,  with  a  struggling,  upward 
roulade  of  the  double  basses,  a  great  stone  is 
heaved  up,  and  on  goes  the  work  again  to  the 
same  movement,  she  more  and  more  overcome  by 
fatigue  and  terror,  but  still  anxiously  Scrutinizing 


the  poor  prisoner.  This  duet,  not  difficult  for 
orchestra  or  singers,  is  such  as  only  Beethoven's 
imagination  could  have  invented,  and  cannot  but 
be  heard  with  thrilling  interest  Indeed  how  the 
spell  of  this  tragic  music  deepens  and  grows  upon 
you  with  more  anil  more  intensity,  as  the  dark 
drama  proceeds '.  Musically  and  dramatically, 
nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  opera  is  more  ex- 
citing than  this  whole  Act. 

No.  13.  A  most  lovely  Terzetto,  between 
Florestan,  Leonora  and  Rocco ;  a  sweet,  flowing 
Allegro,  in  A  major,  smooth  and  melodious 
enough  for  Mozart,  and  yet  the  tenderness  and 
depth  are  Beethoven's.  The  prisoner  asks  heav- 
en's blessing  on  the  youth  who  shows  such 
humane  interest;  Leonora,  now  persuaded 
that  it  is  her  husband,  is  agitated  by  heavenliest 
hopes,  and  feare ;  she  has  a  bit  of  bread  which 
she  would  give  him;  the  jailer  is  touched,  but 
hints  it  will  not  do,  it  is  forbidden.  "Wonderful 
is  the  modulation  just  here,  as  Fidelio  coaxingly 
suggests :  It  can  do  no  harm,  it  is  so  soon  all  over 
with  him  !  The  bread  is  given,  and  the  Trio 
kindles  to  a  brighter  blaze  of  feeling.  This  Trio 
would  be  exquisite  without  the  action,  sung  as  a 
concert  piece,  if  well  accompanied ;  but  with 
true,  fervent,  natural  action,  it  is  as  pure  a  fusion 
of  situation,  character  and  music,  as  purely  lyri- 
cal a  moment,  as  any  in  Don  Juan. 

No.  14.  Quartet,  Allegro  con  brio,  in  D. 
Pizarro  steals  in,  throws  off  his  dark  mantle 
and  reveals  himself  to  the  prisoner :  "  Pizarro, 
whom  thou  wouldst  have  overthrown,  Pizarro,  the 
avenger,  stands  before  thee ! "  The  agitated 
music  yields  for  a  moment  to  a  heroic,  measured 
strain  of  horns  and  trumpets,  as  Florestan  with 
composure  replies  :  "  A  murderer  stands  before 
me."  He  lifts  the  dagger,  when  Leonora  throws 
herself  before  her  husband.  He  flings  the  rash 
youth  back ;  she  covers  him  again :  Todt'  erst 
sein  Weib  !  (kill  first  his  wife  !)  she  screams  upon 
a  high  note — the  climax  of  the  opera.  "  His 
wife  1 "  "  My  wife.! "  exclaim  Pizarro,  Rocco, 
Florestan ;  the  swift  quartet  proceeds,  until 
Pizarro  seeks  to  kill  them  both,  when  she  pre- 
sents a  pistol  to  hfe  breast,  and  just  then  in  a 
changed  key  (B  fl^t)  resounds  faintly  from  be- 
hind the  scenes  theitrumpet  announcing  the  arri- 
val, (so  dreaded  by  Pizarro)  of  the  Minister. 
It  is  the  well  known  trumpet  passage  of  the 
"  Leonora "  overture.  A  few  wonderfully  ex- 
pressive bars,  in  w)iich  the  wild  delight  of  Leo- 
nora and  Florestai  :  "  Thou  art  (I  am)  saved !  " 
the  mortification  and  curses  of  Pizarro,  and  the 
joyful  astonishment  of  the  old  jailor  find  utter- 
ance, and  again  the  trumpet  strain  rings  nearer 
and  louder.  The1  quartet  closes  with  a  breath- 
less Allegro,  like  jdouds  flying  before  the  wind, 
that  sweeps  the  [lull  skies  clear  which  is  the 
only  piece  of  muse  that  ever  reminded  us  at  all 
of  the  quick  part  of  the  Sextet  in  Don  Juan. 

Here  our  Boston  Theatre  performance  closed 
— a  mere  dramatif,  or  rather,  melodramatic  close. 
But  not  so  Beethoven ;  he  never  slights  the  end 
of  a  great  work  ;  jhe  is  too  much  in  earnest. 

No.  15.  Duet  between  Leonora  and  Flores- 
tan, expressing  tht  joy  of  meeting  after  long  sep- 
aration :  0  namen — nan>cnlose  Frcude  !  (0  joy 
beyond  expression!)  It  is  a  rapturous  Allegro 
viuae'e  movement  of  indascribable  beauty,  and  the 
true  Beethoven  inspiration.  Its  animated  rhythm, 
its  alternate  mingling  and  separation  of  voices, 
(which,  now  by  short  ecstatic  responses,  and  now 
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flowing  together,  seem  literally  to  rush  into  each 
other's  arms,  and  then  to  hold  each  other  off  as  if 
to  realize  the  union  with  distinct  assurance),  the 
directness,  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  the  main 
melody,  and  then  the  delicious  strangeness  of  the 
modulation  with  each  new  flash  of  thought  or 
new  shade  of  emotion  ;  all  is  full  of  joy  and  love 
and  gratitude  and  wonder,  of  sense  of  trial  past 
and  heavenly  reward,  a  whole  eternity  in  one 
miraculous  and  glorious  moment. 

No.  16.  Finale.  Scene  the  court  yard  of  the 
prison.  A  quick  and  buoyant  march,  (in  C), 
accompanies  the  entrance  of  the  Minister  and  his 
train.  The  stage  fills  with  men  and  women. 
Pizarro,  as  governor  of  the  prison,  accompanies 
the  Minister ;  on  the  other  side  the  prisoners 
come  forth,  with  Mareellina  and  Jacquino.  The 
march  becomes  accompaniment  to  a  grand  burst 
of  full  chorus :  "  Hail  to  the  day,  the  much  long- 
ed for,  yet  unexpected,  when  Justice  and  Mercy 
appear  before  the  door  of  our  prison  grave ! " 
Fernando,  the  Minister,  (basso),  announces  the 
royal  mercy  and  deliverance  to  the  prisoners, 
(they  are  supposed  to  be  political  prisoners). 
Again  a  snatch  of  chorus  :  "  Hail  to  the  day  !  " 
Old  Rocco  comes  in,  leading  Leonora  and  Flo- 
restan.  The  Minister,  astounded,  recognizes  his 
dear,  his  noble  friend,  whom  he  had  supposed 
dead.  Rocco  relates  the  plot  and  the  deliver- 
ance ;  Pizarro  is  denounced.  "  And  Leonora," 
adds  old  Rocco.  "  Leonora  ?  "  "  Yes,  the  orna- 
ment of  womanhood  I  lead  before  you  !  "  Pizarro 
would  interpose  "  two  words,"  but  is  silenced. 
The  prisoner's  chains  are  taken  off;  it  is  the 
wife's  privilege  to  do  it.  In  all  this  hurried  reci- 
tative, the  orchestra  keeps  up  a  continuous  move- 
ment, full  of  life  and  complex  beauty ;  and 
finally  the  key  gets  back  to  the  broad  sunlight  of 
C  major,  (the  key  of  the  Leonora  overture  which 
Beethoven  intended  to  commence  the  work),  and 
the  whole  concludes  with  a  grand  ensemble  of 
chorus,  with  quintet  of  principals,  in  praise  of 
Leonora  and  of  Woman's  high  devotion,  borrow- 
ing the  first  lines  from  Schiller's  "  Hymn  to 
Joy : " 

"  Who  a  gentle  wife  has  won. 

Join  he  in  our  jubilee  !  &c." 


The  Italians  (musically  speaking). 

We  find  the  following  in  the  Transcript  of  last 
Monday : 

Musical  Fanaticism. — Mr.  Editor:  Allow  me  a 
small  space  in  your  paper  to  make  a  few  observations 
upon  a  passage  in  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  of  Anril 
4th,  in  which  it  says  :  "  Surily  the  Italians  had  their 
triumph — they  relished  the  performance  marvellously 
well!"  I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  Editor  of  that  paper, 
what  right  or  reason  he  has  to  suppose  that  the  Italians 
should  relish  the  complete  fiasco  of  that  evening's 
performance  ?  or  to  believe  that  they  are  so  frantic 
and  narrow-minded  as  to  consider  their  music  exclu- 
sively good,  and  all  others  "mean,"  "superficial," 
■'secular"  and  "showy,"  epithets  used  by  that  same 
Editor  on  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater?  The  Editor  shows 
himself  utterly  ignorant  of  Italy  and  Italian  minds. 
If  he  will  take  trouble  to  study  the  nature  of  the 
Italians  a  little,  he  will  soon  perceive  his  error.  The 
Italians  are  cosmopolitic  in  their  taste,  and  love  the 
beautiful  and  good  wherever  tlieyfind  it;  and  although 
they  may  have  a  preference  for  their  own  style  of 
music,  they  do  not  for  this  consider  all  others  worth- 
less, nor  do  they  insult  every  foreign  composer 
because  they  may  not  like  hi;  style  of  writing  ! 

I  wish  also  to  remind  the  said  editor,  that  the 
Germans  themselves  (at  least  in  Germany)  have  more 
respect  and  appreciation  of  Italian  talents;  and  as  I 
do  not  feel  competent  to  gire  examples  in  musical 
matters,  as  I  am  not  a  misical  man,  I  will  only 
mention  that  the  Germans  are  more  learned  in  Italian 
literature  and  fine  arts  than  any  other  nation;  and 
there  cannot  be  found  a  single  German  scholar  who  is 
not  only  acquainted  with  all  the  great  authors,  not 
only  the  ancient,  but  also  the  modern  ones  of  Italy  ; 


and  they  are  more  just  and  liberal  in  their  criticism 
and  appreciation  of  Italian  talent  than  either  the 
French  or  English,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Americans, 
to  whom,  witli  some  rare  exceptions,  the  knowledge  of 
Italian  modern  authors  of  eminent  merit,  such  as 
Gioberti,  Romagnosi,  Rosmini,  Leopardi,  and  many 
others,  is  utterly  unknown. 

Excuse  me,  Mr.  Editor,  if  I  diverge  from  my 
subject,  but  I  could  not  in  any  other  way  prove  the 
fact  of  the  German's  appreciation  of  the  Italian's 
mind,  than  by  the  examples  of  literature ;  for  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  no  German  of  any  education 
would  use  towards  Italian  authors  such  epithets  as  the 
Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Music,  who  is  not  a  German, 
has  used  towards  the  greatest  musical  genius  of 
modern  times.  Besides  I  consider  it  unfair  to  assail 
those  who  have  not  the  means  of  defending  themselves, 
who  have  neither  newspaper  nor  men  competent  to  do 
it ;  and  if  I  have  written  these  few  words  it  is  merely 
to  defend  my  own  country,  so  shamelessly  slandered, 
and  perhaps  to  induce  some  person,  competent  in 
musical  matters,  to  defend  that  country  which  has 
always  stood  as  the  palladium  of  the  Fine  Arts,  even 
in  the  gloomiest  days  of  her  political  degradation. 
Finally,  I  cannot  comprehend  why  the  Editor  above 
named  should  have  used  those  words  in  that  article; 
but  I  suppose  that,  as  he  has  continually  endeavored 
to  drag  into  the  mud  the  Italian  music,  perceiving  the 
sad  fiasco  in  the  execution  of  that  really  beautiful 
composition  which  has  elicited  his  criticisms,  (for  I  do 
myself  consider  it  a  work  of  superior  merit !)  he,  in 
bis  inflamed  imagination,  mistook  all  the  foreign 
physiognomies  which  filled  the  theatre  that  evening, 
to  be  Italians  sneering  at  him.  But  I  assure  him  that 
he  was  mistaken,  for  they  were  Germans  excepting 
two,  a  popular  teacher  of  singing,  and  vour  humble 
servant,  who  is  not  a  Musician. 

Did  anybody  but  this  writer  once  suppose  that 
by  "Italians"  we  meant  those  born  in  Italy? 
We  used  the  term  in  a  quite  usual  colloquial 
sense.  The  "  Italians "  in  our  mind's  eye  that 
night  were  partly  Italians,  partly  French  and 
even  Germans,  but  principally  Yankees.  We 
meant  that  numerous  class  of  music-lovers,  who 
think  there  is  no  music  except  opera,  and  no 
opera  except  Italian  ;  and  by  Italian  even  then 
they  mean  the  Donizettis,  Verdis,  that  now 
occupy  the  foreground,  with  Rossini  quoted 
occasionally  for  glory's  sake,  but  kept  quite 
willingly  in  the  background ;  for  what  chance 
does  the  ruling  taste  allow  the  "  Barber"  or  the 
"  William  Tell"  in  comparison  with  11  Trovatore 
and  La  Favorita  ? 

If  there  were  but  two  Italians  in  the  theatre 
(personally  we  could  not  vouch  that  there  was 
one),  it  is  the  less  likely  that  we  should  have 
referred  to  them.  That  would  have  been  entirely 
too  personal.  And  had  we  seen  them,  we  were 
too  deeply  occupied  in  cultivating  acquaintance 
with  Beethoven's  music  at  first  hand,  to  be  study- 
ing its  reflection  in  their  faces.  But  let  no  one 
tell  us  that  the  numerous  class  of  exclusive, 
partisan  admirers  of  the  Italian  Trovatore  school 
of  music  did  not  enjoy  their  triumph  that  night 
over  the  Jiasco  of  FiJelio  !  There  is  no  denying 
that  there  are  those  (who  talk  in  private  and  who 
write  in  public)  who  habitually  sneer  at  all  things 
German  and  especially  at  works  of  genius 
supposed  to  be  too  good  to  be  popular. 

We  assure  our  friend  that  we  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  Italian  Art  and  literature,  for  Italian 
scholarship  like  his  own  (if  he  be  whom  we 
suspect),  and  the  warmest  sympathy  with  that 
Italian  patriotism  which  we  have  unwittingly 
wounded  in  his  own  sensitive  person.  There  is, 
or  has  been  rather,  an  Italian  music,  too,  which 
has  our  admiration.  To  go  back  no  further  than 
Rossini,  we  would  that  our  Italian  opera  troupes, 
and  their  peculiar  publics  to  whose  tastes  they 
cater,  showed  practically  half  as  much  regard  for 
that  great  master  as  we  feel.  If  the  general 
report  be  true,  Italy  to-day  has  fallen  below  her- 
self in  the  respect  of  music  ;  Verdi  has  usurped 
the  seat  of  her  Palestrinas,  even  in  the  churches ; 
music  has  become  so  much  a  matter  ef  mere 


temperament,  that  it  has  'run  out  into  a  certain 
common-place  trick  of  melody,  florid  cadenzas 
and  effects,  which  arc  but  the  ringing  of  perpetual 
seeming  changes  on  the  same  essential  story. 
Rossini,  who  had  ten  times  more  genius,  more 
invention  than  all  his  followers  put  together, 
(although  he  left  off  as  soon  he  had  once  showed 
that  he  could  be  really  in  earnest,  in  his  "  Tell"), 
is  far  less  often  heard  than  any  of  them. 

As  to  Rossini,  our  own  readers  do  not  need  to 
be  reminded  that  no  journal  in  this  city  has  said 
so  much  in  praise  of  him  as  we  have;  although 
we  have  not  been  blind  to  the  fact,  which  he 
himself  confesses,  that  he  rarely  wrote  sufficiently 
in  earnest,  and  compromised  his  brilliant  talent 
for  the  most  part  to  the  syren  of  success.  No  one 
has  done  more  to  persuade  an  unbelieving  public 
of  the  beauties  of  11  Barbiere,  of  the  truly  noble 
character,  as  a  work  of  Art,  of  "  William  Tell." 
No  one  has  oftener  pleaded,  and  in  vain,  for  rep- 
etition of  such  few  performances  as  we  have  had 
of  these.  We  assure  our  friend  that  that  same 
"  German  "  taste,  which  leads  one  to  love  Beet- 
hoven and  Mozart,  listens  with  keen  appetite  to 
"  Tell "  and  to  "  The  Barber,"  when  our  "  Ital- 
ians "  par  excellence  declare  them  tedious,  and 
cry  out  for  Trovatore. 

And  this  brings  us  to  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater. 
We  are  quoted  as  having  applied  disparaging 
epithets  to  that  so-called  sacred  and,  we  admit, 
beautiful  composition.  Would  it  not  be  more 
thoughtful  and  more  fair  to  quote  the  circumstan- 
ces with  the  words  ?  We  were  reporting  of  a 
performance  of  Mozart's  sublime  and  solemn 
Requiem,  followed  immediately  by  the  leading 
themes  of  the  Stabat  Mater,  hashed  up  in  the  shape 
of  an  overture  by  Mercadante.  Then  it  was  we 
felt  and  wrote :  "  After  the  Mozart's  Requiem,  how 
mean,  superficial,  secular,  &c,  seemed  that  Stabat 
Mater  business  ! "  Had  it  been  the  Stabat  itself, 
opening  with  chorus,  and  all,  we  probably  should 
not  have  called  it  mean.  After  the  Requiem, 
what  we  heard  was  so  in  comparison.  It  was  a 
great  descent  from  one  tone  of  feeling  to  another. 
The  terms  "  secular,"  "  superficial,"  &c,  (in  spite 
of  our  perception  of  the  great  beauties  and  occa- 
sional grandeurs  of  the  work),  are  not  unfitly 
applied  to  it  at  any  time.  It  is  the  general  Euro- 
pean opinion,  the  opinion  of  most  musicians  and 
appreciative  publics  everywhere,  that  the  prevail- 
ing style  of  this  Stabat  is  more  operatic  than 
sacred ;  and  that  in  many  parts,  as  for  instance, 
the  Cujus  animam,  the  music  makes  its  own 
sparkling  plaything  of  the  solemn  words.  But 
that  there  may  be  no  further  question  about  it, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Rossini  himself,  who 
in  a  conversation  with  Ferdinand  Hiller,  at  a 
watering  place  the  summer  before  last,  confessed 
that  he  never  meant  it  for  publication,  and  that 
he  only  wrote  it  "  mezzo  serio,"  in  a  half-serious 
style.  Here  is  the  passage  from  the  conversations 
as  reported  by  Hiller  : 

"  But  this  excursion  of  yours  to  Madrid  was 
the  cause  of  your  composing  your  Stabat  Mater, 
was  it  not  V" 

"  I  composed  it  for  an  ecclesiastic,  a  friend  of 
Acjuado's,"  replied  Rossini.  "  I  do  so  merely 
from  a  wish  to  oblige,  and  should  never  have 
thought  of  making  it  public.  Strictly  speaking, 
it  is  even  treated  only  mezzo  serio,  and,  in  the 
first  instance,  I  got  Tadolini  to  compose  three 
pieces,  as  I  was  ill,  and  should  not  have  been 
ready  in  time.  The  great  celebrity  of  the  Stabat 
Mater  by  Pergolese  would  have  been  alone  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  my  setting  the  same  text  to  music 
for  public  performance." 
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Gkkman  Qpeea. — Fidelio  was  followed  last  week 
at  the  Boston  theatre  by  iwo  operatic  medleys.  On 
Friday  evening  a  small  audience  were  very  agreeably 
entertained  by  extracts  from  four  operas.  First 
came  the  scene  from  the  first  Act  of  Der  Frei/schiilz, 
in  which  Max,  (tenor),  sings  the  air:  Dureh  die 
Wiilder,  dureh  die  Alien,  the  wild  music  darkening 
and  brightening  as  the  evil  genius  Zamicl  creeps  be- 
hind or  leaves  him  ;  and  then  Caspar,  (bass),  sings 
his  drinking  song,  and  tempts  Max  10  go  with  him 
to  the  Wolf's  Glen.  Heir  Beutler  was  Max,  and 
Weinlich,  Caspar;  and  both  quite  inadequate. 
Then  came  that  Minna  and  Brendft  duet  between 
Agniha  and  gay  Annchcn,  (Mmes.  Johannsen  and 
Von  Beiikel).  The  latter  lady  acted  in  a  very 
sprightly,  pretty  manner,  and  sang  more  true  than 
in  Fidelio;  the  voice,  however,  is  thin  and  hard. 
Agatha's  recitative,  prayer  and  aria:  Wie  nuhte  mir 
der  Sehlummer,  closed  the  scene.  Johannsen  sang  it 
with  true  feeling,  and  with  fine  abandon  in  the  spirited 

finale. 

Herr  Oektlein,  in  the  character  of  the  Burgo- 
master, sang  a  comic  solo  from  Lortzing's  Czar  and 
Zimmermann,  (one  of  the  many  operas  founded  on 
the  story  of  Peter  the  Great's  apprenticeship  in  the 
ship  yards).  The  subject  of  the  song  was  the  bur- 
gomaster's importance,  and  the  music  as  much  like 
Rossini's  Figaro,  (Largo  al  factotum),  as  a  burgo- 
master could  be  supposed  to  sing.  It  was  quite 
amusing.  Lortzing's  music  is  more  Italian  than 
German. 

For  part  third  was  announced  the  second  Act  of 
Fidelio,  with  the  Leonora  overture,  No.  3.  But 
instead  of  No.  3,  we  again  had  the  No.  4,  in  E,  and 
the  Act  this  time  was  curtailed  of  the  beginning  as 
well  as  of  the  end.  The  extract  commenced  with 
the  grave-digging  music. 

The  best  performance  of  the  evening  was  a  spark- 
ling comic  duet  fiom  Auher's  ''Mason  and  Lock- 
smith," sung  by  Mmes  Johannsen  and  Von  Berkel. 
It  is  clear  that  this  company  are  better  suited  to  such 
light  opera,  than  to  Fidelio. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  same  programme  was 
represented,  with  the  omission  of  the  Fidelio  ex- 
tract ;  and  so  ended  this  first  and  most  imperfect 
experience  of  German  Opera  in  Boston. 


Concerts — For  the  third  week  the  field  has  been 
almost  wholly  Tmalbeiig's.    Last   Saturday  even- 
ing the  Music  Hall  was  filled,  even  upon   the  stage, 
with  audience  to  his  "  last  "     The  bill  contained  the 
names    ot    Mines.    D'Angiu,    Johannsen,    Von 
Beiikel,    the    principals    of   the    German    Opera 
troupe,  Mrs.  Bakhow,  (who  recited  Gray's  Elegy), 
Herr  ScintEiBEit,  the  trumpeter,  and   Carl  Bekg- 
mann  with  an  orchestra.      The  programme  was  one 
of  the  lengthy  sort,  embracing  various   kinds.     The 
orchestra  gave  the  overture  to   '•  Egmont,"  and  that 
to  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  by  Nicolai — not 
a   bad   overture,   but  about   as    suggestive    of    the 
"Merry  Wives"  as  it  was  of  "Waverley,"  for  the 
overture  to  which  by  Berlioz  we  found  it  substituted 
at  the  very  last  moment;  also  a  march  from    Tunn- 
hiiuser.     Thalberg  played  with  orchestra,  and  with 
masterly  power   and   beauty,  the  first   movement  of 
Beethoven's  E  flat  Concerto;  also  his  ■■  Home  "  and 
Concert  Waltzes,  his  Norma  fantasia,  and  the  Volkslud 
and   Friihlingsliid  of    Mendelssohn.      The   Quartet 
from  Fidelio:  Mir  ist's  so  wimderbar,  was  sung  almost 
as  badly  as  in   the  opera  ;  atid   the   Trio  from  Don 
Juan,  we   arc   told,  fared   not   much   better.     Mme. 
Johannsen  sang  again   the  scena  from  Frnjsehutz, 
and  Mme.   D'Angri   an    air  from   the   "  Barber  of 
Seville"  and  Ah!  monjils. 

A  theme  of  much  talk,  wonder  and  amusement  at 
this  "  last"  concert,  was  a  Card  of  the  Management, 
scattered  over  the  seats,  announcing,  with  grave  rea- 
sons and  gracious  revelations  of  the  mysteries  of 
management,  a  series   of  three  "  Half  Dollar   Con- 


certs." Two  of  these  took  place  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings,  of  this  week,  before  large  audi- 
ences, with  D'Angri,  Johannsen  and  Sehreibcr  as 
assistants,  and  the  usual  selection  of  pieces.  The 
third  will  be  to-night.  But  the  last  of  the  last,  and 
Thalberg's  '•  positively  last "  appearance  in  Boston, 
is  proclaimed  for  next  Tuesday  afternoon. 

The  interest  in  the   Afternoon    Concerts  of  the 

Orchestral  Union  deepens,  if  the  audience  docs 

not  increase,  as   they  approach    their   close.     Last 

Wednesday's  was  the  thirteenth   and   last  but  one. 

The  performances  were  excellent,  and  the  programme 

a  particularly  good  one,  as  follows  : 

l-Symphony,  (K  flat) Mozart 

2 — Aria  from  "  Zanptta  " Auber 

Wirt]  solos  for  Clarinet  by  I.  Sehultz. 
3  —  Overture  :  "  Mi'lPUtnrner  Night's  Dream,".  . .  .Mendelssohn 

4— Waltz:  Vorstae'ltter," Lanner 

5— Andante  from  Symphony  No.  2,  Beethoven 

6— Concordia  Quadrille Zerrahn 

7 — Finale  frour  u  Lohengrin," It.  Wagner 

Next  Wednesday  will  be  the  last — and  then  we 
shall  begin,  when  it  is  too  late,  to  miss  our  orchestral 
privileges.  May  we  not  suggest,  for  one  item  of  the 
programme,  that  Leonora  overture,  the  No.  3,  which 
was  promised  us  and  not  given  in  the  German  opera, 
and  which  has  not  been  heard  in  any  concert  here 
this  winter.  It  was  always  a  favorite,  and  the  recent 
performance  of  Fidelio  will  clothe  it  with  fresh  in- 
terest, and  make  its  motives  more  intelligible. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Mr.  Editor: — There  is  a  remark  in  the  criticism 
of  last  Saturday's  "  Journal  of  Music,"  on  the  per- 
formance of  Fidelio,  which  I  cannot  let  pass  without 
a  few  words.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  We  have  had  to 
grope  our  way  through  most  imperfect,  miserable  first 
representations,  and  almost  perversions,  to  at  last  a 
clear  presentment  of  the  thing.  So  we  came  to  the 
great  symphonies  now  so  generally  loved."  Here  is 
a  trifling  difference  to  be  noticed,  viz. :  the  "first 
representations  "  of  the  great  symphonies,  as  given  by 
our  old  Boston  Academy,  with  somewhat  limited 
means  and  far  from  perfection,  were  equally  far  from 
being  miserable  representations;  they  were  liked — 
enjoyed — and  created  a  taste  and  desire  for  repeti- 
tions. I  think  it  will  generally  be  found  that  Jirst 
representations  of  classical  compositions,  imperfectly 
and  miserably  given,  are  not  likely  to  produce  that 
effect — as  was  the  case  last  week  with  Fidelio. 

Yours  truly,  Wm.  Keyzer. 

Boston,  April  6,  1857. 

ftmsinal  <pii-(|intt. 

The  days  fixed  for  the  great  Musical  Festival  here 
arc  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  21st,  22d 
and  23d  of  May,  immediately  preceding  "Anniver- 
sary week."  There  will  be  an  oratorio  each  morn- 
ing, a  concert  with  Beethoven's  "  Choral  Symphony" 
on  Saturday  evening,  and  possibly  some  oratorio  or 
sacred  concert  also  on  Sunday  evening. ..  .Thal- 
beug  gives  us  the  fourteenth  concert,  (to  say  nothing 
of  Matinees),  of  this  his  second  visit,  this  evening, 
and  his  vert/  last  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  After  that 
he  will  re-visit  Hartford,  Albany,  &c,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  he  will  join  Strakoscii 
and  Company,  under  whose  agency  he  will  make  a 
two   months'   concert  tour    of   the   West.      Mme. 

D'Angri  in  the  meantime  will  go   South Mr. 

Uli.sian,  we  understand,  expects  to  import  Hector 
Berlioz  and  a  grand  orchestra,  for  concerts  in  the 
New  York  Academy  during  the  coming  year. 
Among  his  thousand  and  one  great  plans,  too,  it  is 
said,  he  contemplates  a  series  of  twelve  oratorios  in 
that  same  Academy.  Query :  Can  these  be  possibly 
the  twelve  unwritten  oratorios  which  one  of  our 
American  composers  wanted  to  contract  with  a  Bos- 
ton music  publisher  to  bring  out  at  the  rate  of  one  a 

month? The  Maretzek-Gazzaniga  troupe, 

fresh  from  their  Philadelphia  triumphs,  open  in  New 
York  next  Monday,  with  ia  Traviata. 


Something  new  in  the  way  of  concerts  is  announ- 
ced at  the  Tremont  Temple  for  next  Wednesday 
evening.  Mr.  H.  S.  Cutler,  organist  at  the  Church 
of  the  Advent,  and  a  zealous  advocate  of  English 
Cathedral  music,  as  sung  autiphonally,  by  answering 
choirs  of  boys,  is  to  give  us  some  specimens  of  that 
style  of  music.  He  will  be  aided  by  historical  and 
critical  explanations  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer,  our  well 
known  "Diarist"  and  correspondent.  The  pro- 
gramme will  be  found  below  ...Master  Ernst 
Peraeo,  a  youth  of  eleven  years  old,  of  German 
parentage,  hut  reared  in  New  England,  is  well  known 
among  our  Boston  musicians  as  possessing  decided 
talent  for  music.  He  already  plays  upon  the  piano 
and  the  organ,  and  knows  by  heart  difficult  fugues, 
by  Bach,  &c.  He  also  plays  the  violin.  He  is  full 
of  native  intelligence.  All  he  needs  is  thorough  ed- 
ucation in  a  musical  sphere,  where  humbug  has  not 
entered,  and  we  are  happy  to  hear  that  an  eftcrt  will 
be  made  by  subscription  among  our  liberal  friends  of 
music,  to  send  him  to  the  Conservatoire  at  Leipzig. 
It  is  really  due  to  such  decided  indications  of  the 
true  gift. . .  .We  have  received  a  most  capital  photo- 
graphic likeness  of  Thalberg  from  Messrs.  Ma- 
sury,  Silsbee  &.  Case. 

The  following,  from  a  foreign  paper,  will  interest 
those  who  are  curious  to  know  about  Beethoven's 
only  opera : 

As  I  have  already  taken  up  the  pen  for  Fidelio, 
another  not  so  well  known  notice  of  the  other  forms 
in  which  the  same  subject  was  treated  may  be  here 
appropriate.  In  the  year  1798.  there  was  produced 
in  Paris  Leonore;  on.  I' Amour  Conjugal,  ope'ra  en  trois 
actes,  paroles  de  J.  N.  Bouilly,  musinne  de  Gavcaux.  It 
was  successful,  and.  some  years  afterwards,  the  text 
was  translated  for  Beethoven  into  German  by  the 
then  secretary  of  the  Theatre  Royal.  Joseph  Sonn- 
lcithner,  and  into  Italian  for  Fernando  Paer,  bv  some 
one  unknown.  Paers  opera,  Leonora,  ossia  I'Anwre 
Conjugate,  was  produced  at  Dresden  in  the  year  1  805. 
(simultaneously,  therefore,  with  Beethoven"*  Zrf'o/jnre  ) 
and  subsequently,  translated  into  German,  produced 
on  the  8th  of  February,  180D,  at  the  Karnlhnerihor 
Theatre  in  Vienna.  Paer's  music  was  not  unsucces- 
ful  (alter  Beethoven's)  even  in  Vienna,  for  it  was 
given  some  few  times  in  1810.  From  that  period, 
however.  Lionnre  disappeared  entirely  from  the  staye, 
while,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  F.ctelio  will  long  maintain  its 
ground. 

Ut  it  si  it  al  Intelligence. 

London. — The  concerts  of  Miss  Arabella  God- 
dard,  the  pianist,  and  her  performance  of  some  of 
Beethoven's  latest  Sonatas,  (op.  109,  110,  and  111,) 
are  the  theme  of  generil  and  unqualified  laudation 
with  the  London  press.  Some  papers  speak  as  if  the 
difficulties  of  these  sonatas  had  proved  insurmount- 
able, and  as  if  their  beauties  had  been  a  sealed  book ; 
but  we  believe  they  are  pretty  well  known  among  the 
best  pianists  in  GcrmanJ,  where  the  Beethoven  of  the 
latter  or  third  period  is  no  stranger...  .The  great 
Handel  Festival  stands: postponed  to  the  loth,  l"th 
and  19th  of  June.... Mr.  Charles  Hallk  has  gone 
to  Paris  to  engage  an  orchestra  for  a  scries  of  concerts 
to  take  place  during  the  great  Art  exhibition  at 
Manchester. 

The  Musical  World  isivery  severe  upon  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  which,  tit  a  recent  election  of  new 
members,  black-balled  Such  musicians  as  Mr.  Henry 
Smart  and  Charles  Halle  in  favor  of  candidates  of 
little  note.  The  H'oWtf  ceases  "to  attach  any  artistic 
importance  to  that  Sodety  and  its  doings." ....Mr. 
Charles  Salaman  has  befn  delivering  three  lectures  at 
the  Marylebone  Institution  on  "Music  and  the 
Dance,"  with  illustrations  of  the  dance  music  of 
various  times  and  nationj;.... Ella's  "Musical  Union" 
concerts,  for  some  time  Suspended,  are  resumed.  The 
first  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Quartet.  B  flat.  No.  "S  (Pleji-lEd.)  TTaydn 

Tiio  in  D.  Op  70,  Piano,  &c Berth-ven 

Part  Sopg— >'  Departure". MenuVls>n1in 

Quartet  in  E,  Op  43  Spohr 

Elegy—"  Prareful  Itepnsit)^  "— MS Grann 

Gigue,  6-8,  in  G  ;  Fantasia  Melotiinuc,  MS Mozart  &  lurffel 

Madrigal — "  Hard  by  a  fountain  " W'aelretit 
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The  quartets  were  played  by  Messrs.  Sainton,  Bla- 
grove,  Goffrie  and  Piatti.  The  Herr  Derffel,  whose 
name  is  so  oddly  coupled  with  Mozart's,  was  com- 
mended on  Mr.  Ella's  programme  as  a  wonderful 
pianist.  "  With  the  exception  of  Liszt,"  he  says, 
•'few  pianists  more  graphically  transcribe  on  the 
piano-forte  the  elaborate  score  of  great  orchestral 
works,"— whereat  the  Musical  World  is  funny. 

The  Italian  Opera. — We  take  from  The  London 
Daily  News  the  following  account  of  the  performances 
to  be  given  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  during  the 
approaching  season  : 

"The  following  arc  the  company  engaged:  Madame 
Alboui;  Mile.  Maria  Spezia,  of  L;\  Scala,  Milan  &c. 
(her  first  appearance) ;  Mile.  Angiola  Ortolani  of  La 
Scala,  &c.  (her  first  appearance) ;  Mile.  Baillou,  Mme. 
Franchi,  Mile.  Berti,  Mile.  Puma;  Mile.  Trcneta 
Ramos,  from  Turin  (her  first  appearance)  ;  and  Mile. 
Piccolomini.  The  tenors  and  basses  are:  Signor 
Antonio  Giuglini,  of  La  Scala,  &c.  (his  first  appear- 
ance) ;  Signor  Jacopi,  Signor  Mercuriali,  Signor  Luigi 
Boltardi  (his  first  appearance),  Signor  Belletti,  Signor 
Bencventano,  Signor  Napolcone  Rossi  Signor  Gio- 
vanni Corsi  (his  first  appearance),  Signor  Baillou, 
Signor  de  Soros,  Signor  Gariboldi,  and  Signor  Filippo 
Vialetti  (his  first  appearance). 

"  This  list,  beside  the  principal  favorites  of  last  year, 
contains  several  new  names  of  great  Continental 
fame,  particularly  Mile.  Spezia,  Mile.  Ortolani,  Signor 
Giuglini,  the  most  celebrated  tenor  in  Italy,  and 
Signor  Vialetti,  a  basso  profondo  of  renown.  For  the 
ballet  we  are  to  have  our  old  favorites,  Marie  Taglioni, 
Rosati,  Paul  Taglioni,  &c,  beside  a  number  of  others 
whose  names  are  as  yet  unknown  in  England. 

"The  theatre  is  to  open  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of 
April,  with  La  Favor ita  in  which  the  new  stars  Mile. 
Spezia,  Signor  Vialetti,  and  Signor  Giuglini,  will 
appear,  and  with  the  ballet  La  Esmeralda  (for  the 
first  time  these  ten  years),  in  which  the  heroine  will 
be  represented  by  Mile.  Pocchini,  described  as  a 
dan-seme  of  the  highest  order.  Soon  after  the  opening 
of  the  theatre,  Mile.  Ortolani  will  appear,  with 
Giuglini,  in  the  Puritani.  Mile.  Piccolomini  will 
arrive  early  in  April,  and  will  appear  in  a  number  of 
new  characters  beside  those  which  she  performed  last 
season.  Mme.  Alboni  is  to  arrive  before  the  1st  of 
May,  and  will  make  her  first  appearance  this  season 
as  Azucena  (the  gipsy),  in  the  Trovatore.  Don 
Giova?i?ii  is  promised,  with  a  cast  of  unprecedented 
strength,  including  Spezia,  Ortolani.  and  Piccolomini, 
in  the  characters  of  Donna  Anna,  Donna  Elvira,  and 
Zerlina.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  production  of  any 
new  opera;  but  two  new  ballets  are  announced,  the 
one  for  Marie  Taglioni,  the  other  for  Rosati.  The 
subscription  for  the  season  will  consist  of  thirty 
nights." 

Paths. — The  immediate  hopes  of  the  Grand-Opera 
are  founded  on  the  new  ballet  of  MM.  Scribe  and 
Auber,  to  be  called  Marco  Spada,  doubtless  taken 
from  the  opera  of  the  same  name,  by  the  same  authors, 
produced  last  year  at  the  Opera-Comique.  Mesdames 
Rosati  and  Ferraris  will  both  sustain  principal  parts. 
Some  expectations  are  also  entertained  of  a  new  two- 
act  opera,  Francois  Villon,  iy  M.  Memhree.  The 
indisposition  of  Madame  SleTanone  has  led  to  the 
postponement  of  I  Puritanit  at  the  Italiens,  which 
theatre  is  announced  to  be  cloced  on  the  31st  instant. 
The  success  of  Oberon  at  the  Theatre-Lyrique  increas- 
es nightly.  The  Bouftes-Parhiens  has  produced  a 
new  operetta  in  one  act,  entit  ed  Aprrs  VOrage,  the 
words  by  M.  Boisseaux,  music  by  M.  Galibert.  which 
promises  to  have  a  run.  On  Monday  week  Mozart's 
Requiem  was  executed  by  the  Sociele.  des  Jcunes 
Artistes  du  Conservatoire  in  the  Church  of  the  Made- 
leine, under  the  direction  of  M.  Pasdelouo.  M.  Cal- 
zado  intends  having  a  new  repertoire  for  the  Theatre- 
Italien  next  year.  His  son  has  gone  to  Italy  for  the 
purpose  of  ncgociating  with  Memadante.  M.  Calzado 
wishes  to  produce  in  the  Salle-Ventadonr,  several  of 
the  works  of  this  celebrated  composer,  who  is  admired 
everywhere  but  in  Paris.  It  is,  however,  desirable, 
indeed  important,  that  the  illustrious  comnoser  should 
superintend  their  production  himself.  Mercarlmite, 
(says  M.  de  Rqvray,  in  his  last  fcnillcton  in  the  Mon- 
ifcur).  is  the  intimate  friend  of  Rossini,  and  perhaps 
this  fact  may  triumph  over  his  natural  id  eness  ;  for 
nothing  in  the  world  has  yet  induced  him  to  leave 
Naples,  where  he  is  perfectly  contented,  greatly 
esteemed,  and  enjoys  the  same  position  as  Auber  in 
Paris.  At  this  moment  Mercadmte  has  a  new  opera 
in  rehearsal  at  the  San  Carlo.  If  the  work  succeeds 
as  every  one  expects,  M.  Calzado  will  produce  it  in 
Paris.  M.  Calzado's  troupe  will  be  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  new  talent,  worthy  of  being  placed  at 
the  side  of  Mario.  Alboni.  Graziani,  and  other  distin- 
guished artists.  Everybody  is  speaking  about  Giulini, 
one  of  the  best  tenors  in  Italy. 

At  the  Opera  Comiqne  the  reprise  of  M.  Hal6vy's 
L1 Eclair  proved  a  great  success:  The  principal 
characters  were  sustained  by  Madame  Duprcx-Van- 
denbcuvel,  Mile.  Bouhirt,  MM.  Carbot  and  Jordan. 

Mademoiselle  Piccolomini  took  her  benefit  on  Mon- 
day the  23th  ult,  at  the  Italian?,  when  La  Traoiata 
was  given  with  a  concert.  The  Salle  Ventadour  was 
crowded  to  excess,  and  the  lady  recalled  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  performance.     M.  Calzado  has 


re-engaged  Mademoiselle  Piccolomini  for  three  sup- 
plementary representations  of  La  Traoiata.  When 
these  are  given,  Verdi's  opera  will  have  been  performed 
sixteen  times  at  the  Italiens.  Signor  Mario  and 
Graziani  have  appeared  on  each  occasion  in  the 
Traoiata  with  Mademoiselle  Piccolomini. 

Philadelphia. —  Fitzgerald  gives  us  the  following 
report  of  opera  at  the  new  Academy  of  Music  during 
the  last  week  of  March  : 

Wednesday,  March  2oth La  Traviata. 

Friday,  "     27th Barbiere  di  Seviglia. 

Saturday,  "     28th Lucrezia  Borgia. 

Monday,  "     30th... Linda  di  Chamouuix. 

Wednesday,  April  1st Barbiere  di  Seviglia. 

Friday  night  witnessed  the  dehut  of  Miss  Adelaide 
PMHipps,  from  Boston,  in  the  snarklinff  r67t*af  Rosina. 
This  lady  has  been  successful  latterly  in  Havana,  and 
comes  to  us  heralded  with  no  mean  refutation  as  an 
American  Prima  Donna.  Miss  Pbillipps  is  good 
looking,  has  a  volnntuous  form,  and  with  more  anima- 
tion misht  show  off  to  better  advantage.  Neverthe- 
less, she  has  a  fine  voice,  and  is  to  all  appearances  an 
excellent  musician.  As  Rosina,  she  lacked  the 
vivacitv  but  not  the  musical  education  of  that  vnnnrr 
lady-  She  has  studied  in  a  good  school,  and  we  think 
she  deaprvps  s:reat  credit  as  an  artiste  of  the  Divide 
Art.  The  Music  Lesson,  in  A^t  2nd.  was  remarkable 
in  point,  of  execution;  there  Miss  Phillipns  displaved 
the  resonmes  of  her  voice  to  great  advantage.  And 
so  in  the  Finale,  where  sbr-  introduced  Non  niu  viesfa, 
from  Cenercnfola,  very  effectively.  Next  in  import- 
ance comes  Ficaro.  the  merry  barber,  with  a  not  very 
fitting  representative  in  Assoni.  Amodin  senmed  to 
us  the  most  successful  in  his  role  of  Frinr  Basil,  which 
hp  rendered  with  exceeding  gusfn,  Brignoli,  poor 
Signor,  was  incorrigible.  Count  Ahnamva.  wns  miss- 
in^  fmm  the  scene;  we  onlv  saw  and  heard  Brignoli, 
with  his  sweet,  tender,  bewitching,  ravishing  voice. 
The  orchestra  wanted  nicetv.  of  execution,  it  was  all 
too  noisy  and  unpractised,  notwithstanding  the 
repeated  attempts  of  the  handsome  and  indomitable 
Max  to  control  it. 

On  Saturday  night  was  repeated  "T.un-ezia  Borgia," 
with  Miss  PhPHppR  ir.  the  ro?e  of  Orsini.  She  p-ave 
much  satisfaction  in  this  character,  ^nd  on  the  whole 
was  better  liked  than  on  the  first  night. 

"Linda  di  Chamouuix'  was  repeated  on  Mnndav 
night  to  a  fine  bouse,  with  even  p-re^ter  ecdat  than  the 
first  night.  Miss  Adelaide  Pbillipps  pleased  very 
much  in  the  r<Ve  of  Pierotto.  Signor  Arnoldi,  unfor- 
tunately, did  not  and  could  not  please. 

Mme.  Gazzaniga's  benefit  took  place  on  Friday  of 
last  week  in  Verdi's  Liiisa  Milldfl,  which  has  since 
been  repeated  several  times.  The  role  of  Luisa  Mil- 
ler, it  is  said",  was  written  for  her. 


H  *I  cutis  cm  pis. 

THALEEEG'S 
LAST     FIFTY    CENT    CONCERT. 


MUSIC  HALL,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  II. 


Admission  Fifty  Cents  —  Scr.ts  reserved  without  extra  charge. 


Madame  R'ANGRI, 

Madame  JOHANNfi-n'.N. 

Me.  SCHREIBER. 

Sigxok  ABELLA. 
Mr.  TTHT.BTCRG  will    nlay  Norma,  the  Prayer  of  i\I"ses, 
The  ITueuenots,  Peniirami*.  :iml    two  Songs  by  Mendelssohn. 
The  programme  contai'ip  twelve  pieces. 

Tickets  50  rents,  to  he  hail  at.  Russell. ■&  WchardsWs.  291 
■Washington  street,  and  at  the  door.    Seats  reserved  without 
ex'ra  charge. 
Doors  open  at  7,?.i  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  8  o'clock. 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  14.... MUSIC  HALL. 

ONLY    AFTERNOON     CONCERT. 

Positively  Last  Appearance  in  Boston. 

S.  THALBERG.  Mme.  D'ANGRI. 

Mme.  JOHANNSEN,        Mil.  SCHREIBER. 
nnnvs  op'*n  at  1%  -Concert,  in  commence  at  3  o'clock. 
The  sale  of  seats  commences  April  13. 


On  MONDAY,  Thalhers's  only  Fifty  Cent  Concert  in  Salem. 

(Formerly  Miss  Sophia  Eotiiamly,) 
Will  trive  her  first  ami  only 

GRAND    CONCKRT 

In  Boston  prior  tr.  h-  r  depar'u^e  for  tturnpe, 
A.T    TREMONT    TEMPLE, 

Saturday  Evening,  April  13,  1S57, 

/  spirted  hy 

Miss  TWIOHELL.    Mr.  ADAMS,    Mr.  MOZART, 

Mr.  L.  H.  SOUTHARD.  Mr.  W.  R.  BABCOCK, 

THE  GERMAN  TRIO, 

And  the    MENDELSSOHN    CHORAL    SOCIETY. 

[C^Tickets  50  cents To  commence  at  72i  o'clock. 


-A.      CONCERT 

— OK — 

English  Cathedral  and  Oratorio  Music, 

By  a  powerful  ANT1PHONAL  OIIOIR,  (the  "  Bostou  Choris- 
ters' School,")  will  take  place  at  the 

TREMONT   TEMPLE, 

On  "Wednesday  Evening,  April  15,  at  Hi  o'clk. 
The  mush-  nf  the  fust  pirt  of  riic  Concert  will  he  introduced 
by  hrief  historic  and  explanatory   noticed  read  by  Alkx.  \V. 
TUATKB,  Esq. 

ARRANGEMENT   (IF  THE   ANTirilONAL   CHOTB. 


Decani— Six  boss  (Trebles). 
Two  Contra  Tenors 
Twn  Tenors. 
Three  Basses. 


Cantoris— Six  boyR  (Trcblpsb 
Two  Contra  Tenors. 
Two  Tenors. 
Three  HasPCS. 

Th*»  above  choral  force  is  arranced  in  exact  accordance  vfilh 
the  Knglish  Catnedra!  system,  and  in  (lie  only  choir  of  the  kind 
ever  he  ird  in  this  country. 

Organist Mr.  H.  S.  Cutler. 

PROGRAMME. 

TART   I. 

1— Veniie, Chanted  to  Gregorian  Tc-ne  VTTT. 

2— 'IV  Deum Tallin,  1556. 

This  composition  is  writ'en  in  'he  Dorian  key,  D  minor, 
without  the  B  Hat. 

3— Full  Anthem  (without  Org:ni) Farrant. 

'■  Lord,  for  thy  tender  mercies'  sake." 

4-Full  Anthem,  S.  Webbe,  Sen. 

'•  His  glory  with  perpetual  hymns  proclaim.*' 

5  — P~h  1  «n  74 To  an  Anglican  Chant. 

6—  Trio  (Three  TrelnVs), From  "  Elijah. " 

"  Lift  up  thine  e\es  unto  the  mountains." 
To  he  sung  by  three  Bo\e,  without  accompaniment. 

7— The  Nu-ene  Creed Dr.  Denj  lidxu  Rogers. 

"  I  believe  in  one  God." 

8— Te  Deum  (in  F), Tr.ivere. 

9— Verse  Anthem, Boyce. 

"  For  the  Lord  shall  comfort  Zion." 
PART  ir. 

1— SolOj .From  the  "  Messiah.'* 

"  Every  valley  shall  he  exalted." 

Sung  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Adims. 

2— Chorus,. . .'. '*  Messiah." 

"  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord." 

3-Soln "  Messiah." 

"  Come  unto  him,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden." 
Sung  by  M.ister  Fred.  White. 

4-  Solo, '■  Elijah." 

"  If  with  all  your  hearts  ye  truly  seek  me  " 

Sung  by  Master  Loring. 

S—Choru*, From  *'  Samson." 

"  0  first  created  beam,  and  thou  gieat  wonl.     '  Let  there 
be  light,'  and  light  was  over  all." 

Single  tickets,  50  cents,  or  three  for  SI,  to  bo  had  at  the 
music  stores  and  at  the  Temple. 

ORCHESTRAL    UNION. 

The  above  Society  respectfully  inf  >rm  the  public  that  the 

LAST    CONCERT 

Of  the  season  will  be  given  at  the  bOSTOV  MUSIC  HALT.,  on 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  April  15,  at  3  o'clock 

Cakl  Zerrahn, Conductor. 

For  pr'Hrramme,  see  paper*  of  the  day. 

l'.irkaires  conbilniim  S'x  Tickers'.  SI  ;  Single  Tickets  25  cts. 
To  he  hiid.itt  the  inusi.-  stores  of  E  U.  Wade,  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson, Tolman,  aud  at  the  door. 

MENDELSSOHN  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

TIIR  Summer  Term  commences  April  30th.      Pupils  may 
iece»ve,  as  amateurs  or  teachers,  a  thorough  education  in 


every  department  of  Music.     Also  in  the  Mo.lern  Lanirua^«s. 
Drawing.   Main  Mils,  &c,    and   higher    English  branches 


as 


accessaries.  Situations  Secured  ro  pupils  who  heenme  qualified 
to  teach  A  few  vacancies  for  young  lades  in  the  family  of 
the  Principal.     For  circulars,  &c.,  address 

EDWARD  li.  OL1VUK,  rnrsFiELP,  Mass. 

NEW    MUSICAL    WORKS, 

1U3CENTLY    PUBLISHED    BY 

OMV!j:2£  E>JT§ON   &  CO.,   BOSTON. 

BA«SIN1"S  ART  OP1  STIVGING.  An  Analytical. 
I'hy^ifdogical  ami  PnirflVal  System  tor  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Voice  B^  Carlu  Bxssin-i.  Edited  by  U.  Storrs  Wil- 
lis     1  vol   4to.     J'ri-  e  £4 

COOKE'S  VOCAL  METHOD.  New  and  re-riscd 
edition.  Com|tri>iny  all  the  la-e>t  lessons  ana  exercises  of 
the  author     1  vol  4to      Price  S3. 

THE  CONCERTINA.  A  C- mplete  Course  of  Tnsfruc- 
tion,  wir|j  !i  choice  Cotiectinn  of  p  .pular  Mu-ic.  f.»r  the  <"er- 
niau  Concertina  Svo  Price  50  <  ts.  NEARLY  RKADY, 
Instrui'fions  and  Music  f>r  the  English  Concertina.    5  >  cts. 

THE  PSALMS  OF1  LIFE.  A  Cuinj.ilation  <  f  Psalm?, 
Ihnins.  Anthems.  Chants,  &o  ,  embodying  the  Spiritual, 
Progiessive  and  Kcforntarory  Sentintetits  of  the  p'esent  age. 

"?  By  John  S    Adams     1  vol.  12mo  doth      Price  75  fits. 

"Nearly  Ready:  THE  MEMOEARE.  A  Collection 
of  Ciithulic  Mu>ic. 

3STE"W    MtTSIC, 

just  published  by 

J.  H.  HIDLEY,  No.  544  Broadway,  Albany. 

La  CoN'QUiiTE,  Morccau  de  Salon,  by  Auguste 

Gockki, 4T 

M.VUCHE  D'AtilloliE,  pour  piano,  par  A.  Gockel,..oT 
L'Oxiiine,  Moroeau  '■  "  "  51 

Something  Sweet,  (comic  medley)  O.  A.  AncnEii,  31 
The  Witches'  Galop,  for  piano,'  by  Si.  Lif.iiich,  35 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 


FIRST  PRELUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Hare  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


FROM   THE 

fflssssnilusttts  (MaritaMt  $ltcfJ8nU  gUso-cistion 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR,   THE   BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR   THE 

BEST   GRAND    PIANO. 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

.THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
VIA  JiOS.    For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 
Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 

3Mr:.<a.ssc»:Krxo  temple, 

TEEMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 


J-A.3VCES    •W-    VOSE'S 

PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 

A    SILVER    PRIZE    MEDAL 
Was  awarded  for  these  Pianos  at  the  last  Great  Exhibition  in 
Boston,  in  competition  with  the  best  makers  in  She  country. 
for  their  fine  musical  tone  and  perfect  action.    Also, 
_        •  .A    BRONZE    MEDAL, 

For  the  superiority  and  beauty  of  the  exterior.  Every  instru- 
ment purchased  from  this  establishment  will  be  warranted  to 
give  full  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

Warerooms  335  Washington  St.,  corner  West  St., 
BOSTON. 


WILLIAM   GOOCH, 
TEACHER     OF     M  U  S  I  C> 

AT  JAMES  W.  VOSE'S,  No.  S35  WASHING!/! 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 


Anthems  for  the  coming  Season. 

Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

y?   Broadway ',  N.Y. 

E  ASTE  R-T I  BE. 

BOYCE.-IF  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  JESUS  DIED.  Verse, 
A.  B.     Vocal  score,  38  cts  ;  Vocal  parts,  19  cts. 

HELMORE  and  KEALE — CAROLS  FOR  EASTER- 
TIDE. Edited  by  the  Rev.  Th09.  Helmore  and  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Neale.    18mo.  13c.    Post  free,   music  folio,  $1,13. 

HANDEL.— 1  KNOW  THAT  MY   REDEEMER  LIVETII. 

Soprano  solo,  19c. 

Since  by  man  came  death.    13c.    Vocal  parts,  50c. 

Behold,  I  tell  you  a  mystery.     Reeit.  u.  I  1Q 

■ The  trumpet  shall  sound.     Air,  B.  f iyc* 

Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass.     Recit.        ) 

0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting.    Duet,  a.  t.    J  25c. 

But  thanks  be  to  God.     Chorus.  ) 

* Then  shall  the  eyes.— He  shall  feed  his  flock.     Air,  13c 

His  yoke  ia  easy.     Chorus,  19c. 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  :  Chorus.     He  was   despised  : 

Air,  A.     Vocal  score,  25c.     Vocal  parts,  16c. 

HERMAN.— JESUS     CHRIST    IS    RISEN    TO-DAY.— 

(Hymn,)  SSc. 

Lift  up  your  heads.    Anthem,  63c. 

JACKSON,  (Masham.)-CHRIST  OUR  PASSOVER.     13c. 

Vocal  parts,  13c. 

KENT.— HEAR  MY   PRAYER.     Ver^e,  two  trebles,  and 

chorus.     Folio,  19c.     Octavo,  6c.     Chorus  parts,  3c. 
The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd      Verse   for   treble   or   tenor 

and  bass,  with  ehorus,  50c.    Vocal  parts,  25c. 
MONK,  W.  H.— THE  EASTER  HYMN,  •' Jesus  Christ  is 

risen  to-day."    Cheadle  Prize  Composition.    13c. 
NORRIS,  THOS.— HEAR   MY   PRAYER.    Treble  solo, 

with  chorus,  44c. 

JSTOVEIiliO.— THE  EASTERN  HYMN,  newly  adapted  and 
variously  harmonized,  as  Solo,  Trio,  Quartet,  and  Chorus. 
25c.     Class  copy,  3c. 

The  Lord  is  my  strength,  19e.    Vocal  parts,  13c.    Class 

copy,  in  score,  3c. 

FAUESTRTNA — BEHOLD  THE  LAMB  OP  GOD.    n.  a. 

T.  T.  B.      31c. 

SEWELL.- EASTER  HYMN.    25c. 

STROUD — HEAR  MY  PRAYER.  Four  voices.  Vocal 
score,  44c.    Vocal  parts,  25c. 

WEBBER.— CHRIST  BE1NGRAISED  FROM  THE  DEAD. 
Vocal  score,  19c, 

Dedicated  (by  permission)  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

CAEOLS  FOS,  EASTEK-TIDE. 

*«*  In  consequence  of  the  great  success  attending  the 
Carols  for  Christmas-Tide,  there  are  now  ready,  by  the  same 
Authors,  and  to  be  published  in  the  same  forms, 

CAROLS 

FOR 

EASTER-TIDE, 
Set  to  ancient  Melodies  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  M.  A. 
Words,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 

"With  Melodies. 

18mo  size,  sewed 13 

Ditto,      in  packets  of  50 5  00 

Ditto,     Compressed  four  Vocal  Parts 25 

"With  Voice-Parts   and   Piano-Forte  Accomp't. 
Folio  music  size 1.13 

The  "Words  only. 

32mo.  sewed 03 

Ditto,        in  packets  of  50 1.25 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  Accompani- 
ment of  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio,  Ad  libitum  Vocal  Parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  he  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument. 

HALLET,   X3^W"IS    3a    CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  op 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 
PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Washisigton  Street,  Boston, 

(NearBoylston  Market.) 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  tit  $  iano-JFortt,  © rjjau  &  3H<trmnrt!, 

3    H  A  Y  W  A  R  D    PLACE. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

^PBJNTOTG^ 


Important   to   Conductors,   Masters 
and  Leaders  of  Bands. 


B 


IB  O  O  S  E  "2^     <Sc     SONS, 

OF    LONDON, 

EG  to  announce  that  they  will  forward,  postage-free,  to  any 
— '  part  of  the  Uni'ed  States  a  complete  Catalogue  of  the  con- 
tents of  their  celebrated 

Musical  Journals  for  Military  Band,  Stringed 
Band,  and  Brass  Band. 

These  three  works  have  been  in  cour.se  of  publication  many 
years,  and  now  comprise  the  most  extensive  repertoire  of 

STANDARD  &  MODERN  OPERAS,  MARCHES, 

QUICK-STEPS,  DANCES,  &c, 
Arranged  by  C.  Boo?*-,  (Band  Master  Fm-ilier  Guards,)  and 
other  eminent  Professors.    A  number  of  each  Journal  is  pub- 
lished every  month. 

There  are  now  published  120  numbers  of  the  Military  Jour- 
nal, (for  a  reed  band,)  price  15*.  each  ;  GO  numbers  of  the 
Brass  Band  Journal,  price  ~s.  each  ;  and  70  numbers  of  the 
Orchestral  Journal,  ffor  stringed  band.)  price  5a.  each.  The 
Orchestral  Journal  consists  of  Dance  music  only. 

An  allowance  of  one  third  off  the  marked  price  is  given  to 
the  profession  and  trade.  All  orders  must  be  accompanied 
with  a  remittance  payable  to 

BOOSEY  &  SONS,  Music  Publishers, 

24  and  2S  Holles  St.,  London,  (Eng.) 

SIGNOR   AUGTJSTO    BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86  Pinckney  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m\)n  nf  ijjs  pkm  irau"  Ringing, 

V.    S .    HOTEL. 

Piano-Porte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAEEOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

G.    ANDRE    &    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  IIaydn:s  and  Mozart's  works. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

WESTEIELD,    MASS. 

WILLIAM  SCHULTZE, 

GIVES   Instruction  on  Ihe  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1  Winter  Place,  pr  at  the  Music  Stores. 

HE  "S7ST  S' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  3f9  Washington  Street, 

B  O  S  TON,    MASS. 

J.   TEENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneelaud  Street. 

C.    BRE  USING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[£7=*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

PUBLISHER    OF    MUSIC. 
&n&  J3tal*r  in  ^HusUal  <HtrcJ)auMsf, 

544  BKOADWAY,  ALBANY. 
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Characteristics  of  C.  M.  von  Weber. 

By  Dr.  Hermann  Zoi>ff,  of  Berlin. 
(Concluded  from  page  10.) 

Weber,  apart  from  the  judgment  of  Beethoven 
and  others,  (on  his  Euryanthe),  had  much  to  suf- 
fer from  criticism,  for  the  very  reason  that  men 
knew  he  took  it  all  too  much  at  heart.  What 
did  he  do  in  his  distress,  when  he  heard  the 
judgment  of  Beethoven,  but  lay  the  score,  with 
tears,  at  the  great  master's  feet !  The  latter  sug- 
gested' one  principal  improvement,  soon  underta- 
ken by  Weber,  in  these  words :  "  Do  with  it  as  I 
did.  with  my  Fidelin ;  cut  out  a  third  of  it." 
Beethoven,  it  is  said,  had  not  fared  much  better 
with  his  own  opera. 

In  Berlin  Euryanthe,  on  its  first  appearance, 
had  not  such  poor  success  as  in  Vienna ;  for  here 
the  above  named  party  of  the  Romantic  school, 
which  had  given  Weber  the  first  impulse  and 
encouragement,  had  prepared  beforehand  juster 
expectations.  But  even  here  such  success  as  the 
Freyschulz  had  had,  was  out  of  the  question  ;  it 
was  only  a  succes  d'estime,  won  by  the  exertions 
of  his  friends.  Weber  found  himself  not  partic- 
ularly elated  by  this  ambiguous  success,  when  the 
next  morning  he  received  a  visit  in  his  chamber 
from  that  voung  lawyer,*  who  with  such  true 
perception  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  had  predict- 
ed all  this.  When  Marx,  after  Ihe  first  greetings, 
proceeded  to  congratulate  Weber  on  the  success 
obtained  in  Berlin,  the  latter  could  make  no  reply 
but :  "  You  too  ! "  For  pain  and  mistrust  pressed 
tears  from  his  eyes.  But  although  there  lay  so 
open  a  confession   in  this   outright  utterance  of 

*  Referendarius  :  a  small  lawyer  who  practices  in 
the  courts  without  emolument,  and  not  a  reviewer,  as 
it  was  wrongly  translated  in  our  last. — Ed. 


his  noble,  much  deceived  heart ;  although  he  felt 
the  force  of  criticism  and  all  too  candidly  per- 
ceived and  owned  the  errors  which  he  had  com- 
mitted to  his  own  harm,  still  his  declining  health, 
and  the  neglect  of  thorough  critical  self-studies  in 
his  youth,  interfered  with  that  classical  aspiration, 
to  which  he  felt  an  ever  livelier  impulse,  and  of 
which  he  more  and  more  recognized  the  necessi- 
ty. The  rusty,  homely  rococo  critics  of  the  time 
tormented  Weber  after  his  Freyschulz  with  their 
learned  objections  :  that  it  was  too  much  people's 
music  ;  that  it  had  nothing  which  betrayed  the 
educated  musician,  who  had  learned  something ; 
that  it  was  tasteless,  horribly  trivial,  &c.  Weber 
consequently  set  about  it  in  earnest  to  meet  these 
objections,  and,  as  ho  said,  to  satisfy  ''  the  learned  " 
also.  But  already  this  remark  betrayed  that 
what  he  wished  to  do  was  something  altogether 
strange  to  him,  something  that  lay  beyond  him ; 
and  the  result  was  that  in  the  Euryanthe,  which 
he  was  moved  to  compose  for  the  very  reason  that 
he  found  in  it  material  for  "  learned  music,"  the 
critical  gentry  wholly  overlooked  or  purposely 
ignored  these  efforts  he  had  made  to  stop  their 
cry ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  public,  for  whom 
the  melodious  passages  and  pieces  of  this  opera 
were  intended,  had  their  impression  obliterated 
by  these  very  efforts  of  the  composer,  and  pro- 
nounced the  opera  unintelligible,  and  "  too  learn- 
ed." 

Weber's  natural  tendency  to  the  romantic- 
sentimental  is  sufficiently  impressed  upon  the  one 
side  on  his  youthful  compositions,  and  on  the  other 
on  his  strongest  work,  the  Freyschiitz.  Unfortu- 
nately, too,  with  velvet  glove,  it  often  drew  him 
down  again  into  a  less  justifiable  sentimentality, 
at  times  when  his  genius  sought  to  gather  itself 
up  as  for  a  grander  and  more  lasting  effort.  This 
sentimental  relapse  is  all  the  more  perceptible, 
when  some  nobler  characteristic  trait  has  unfolded 
itself  the  moment  before,  and  when  the  music 
has  been  on  the  point  of  transporting  the  audi- 
ence in  the  most  vivid  manner  to  the  situation 
represented. 

A  striking  instance,  among  many  others,  in 
which,  owing  to  less  decided  situations,  this  fault 
does  not  stand  so  sharply  out,  is  the  great  aria 
of  Caspar  in  the  first  Act.  With  genial  abandon 
Weber  unfolds  a  true  portrait  of  this  mysterious, 
malicious,  misanthropic  character,  this  creature 
of  despair,  and  enchains  our  interest  in  a  high 
degree  by  the  closeness  of  the  music  to  the  sub- 
ject. All  at  once  Herr  Caspar  falls  entirely  out 
of  his  role  and  becomes  as  tender  as  a  woman ; 
and  with  this  sentimentality  our  deeper  interest 
begins  to  cool,  and  there  is  nothing  left  us  but 
mere  musical  delectation  in  its  graceful  and 
attractive  turns.     In   the  same  way  Weber  loses 


himself  many  a  time  in  the  character  of  Agatha, 
which  certainly  for  a  composer  of  his  nature  was 
one  of  the  most  inveigling.  On  the  other  hand 
all  that  pertained  to  the  popular,  the  purely  nat- 
ural element,  as  almost  the  entire  part  of 
Aennchen,  (little.  Anna),  is  everywhere  carried 
out  in  a  wholesome,  natural,  fresh  and  life-like 
manner,  without  any  halfnesses  or  too  great  ten- 
dency to  darling  turns.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
genius  like  Weber's  alone  was  able,  to  protect  the 
childish  "  Wolfs  Glen  "  for  any  length  of  time 
against  just  ridicule  ;  and  his  characteristic  tone- 
pictures  are  too  well  known  and  celebrated,  to 
require  that  anything  should  be  said  about  them. 

But  I  cannot  refrain  from  one  remark  about 
his  very  rich  and  fascinating  overtures.  With 
instrumental  works  without  text,  the  larger  public 
fare  in  about  the  same  way  that  they  do  with 
paintings ;  those  are  their  favorites  which  offer 
them  an  effective  treatment  either  of  something 
that  lies  near  to  actual  life,  so  that  they  are 
charmed  with  its  naturalness,  as  in  a  picture  of 
"  still  life  ;  "  or,  on  the  contrary,  of  objects  lifted 
to  the  clouds,  etherialized,  wherein  one  may 
sweetly  revel  in  the  heaven  of  his  own  fancy. 
Intermediate  objects  seldom  captivate  the  greater 
multitude.  The  public  think  too  little  in  things, 
which,  from  want  of  culture,  excite  in  them  no 
deeper  interest  beyond  mere  sensuous  delectation 
(whence  the  term  dilettante)  ;  they  do  not  think, 
and  do  not  enjoy  from  the  standpoint  where  the 
intention  of  the  artist  seeks  to  place  us;  they 
enjoy  absolutely,  simply.  Hence  historical  paint- 
ings, taken  from  a  past  age  remote  from  our  own 
interests,  charm  the  least,  unless  they  be  mere 
tinsel  for  the  eye. 

An  overture  should  prepare  the  hearer,  by  a 
concise  description,  for  the  situations,  for  the  pas- 
sions of  the  opera  ;  yet  without  presupposing  any 
sort  of  acquaintance  with  the  drama  that  is  to 
follow.  But  for  such  a  preparation  those  ideas 
alone  are  proper,  which  will  serve  for  the  unfold- 
ing of  such  a  description ;  that  is,  such  as  make 
only  this  impression,  are  readily  apprehended  and 
and  do  not  lead  the  mind  off.  Thus  the  overtures 
of  Gluck,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  not  less  those 
of  Mendelssohn,  at  least  in  this  respect,  present 
a  rounded  and  complete  preface,  without  presup- 
posing any  acquaintance  with  the  melodies  of  the 
opera.  Weber,  on  the  contrary,  turned  off  into 
a  path,  which  has  been  variously  travelled  since 
him  with  unavoidably  the  greatest  aberrations, 
when  he  used  for  main  themes  to  his  overtures 
the  taking  melodies  from  the  opera  itself — melo- 
dies based  often  upon  some  situation  which  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  denouement,  and  which, 
being  without  text,  lose  all  hold  upon  a  deeper 
understanding.     By  this  means  certainly  he  ca- 
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tercd  better  for  the  thoughtless  crowd  of  absolute 
dilettanti,  and  perhaps  exercised  more  attraction 
on  the  masses;  but  as  an  artist  he  prejudiced  be- 
forehand their  understanding  of  the  matter  he 
had  undertaken  to  present.  Mozart,  Beethoven 
and  Gluck  also  interweave  thoughts  from  the 
opera  into  their  overtures ;  but  they  are  very 
careful  to  take  only  those  of  such  decided  stamp, 
that  they  help  to  prepare  the  mind  correctly ;  and 
then  they  employ  them  only  as  introduction  or 
as  episode,  as  in  the  overtures  to  Don  Juan, 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  Leonora,  (in  C  major). 
Weber's  overtures,  on  the  contrary,  especially  in 
the  second  theme,  fall  off'  into  the  Potpourri 
style ;  this  is  true  of  the  FreysclnUz,  as  of  the 
Euryanthe,  the  Preciosa,  &c,  and  most  strikingly 
true  of  the  Oberon.  At  this  point  Weber  vio- 
lently breaks  the  spell  of  his  life-like  description, 
so  full  of  character  and  so  faithful  often  to  the 
truth  ;  makes  far  too  great  a  concession  to  the 
multitude,  and  all  the  beautifully  germinating  de- 
votion is  over ;  the  audience  is  simply  amused 
and  longingly  waits,  after  the  return  of  the  first 
more  tedious  thought,  for  the  repetition  of  that 
tempting  sugar  work,  which  does  not  keep  them 
waiting  long,  and  now  dazzles  them  with  all  the 
greater  splendor.  By  this  turn  Weber  gave  the 
signal  for  a  whole  host  of  similarly  put  together, 
but  not  equally  inspired  overtures;  they  had 
learned  of  a  revered  master,  both  for  themselves 
and  for  the  pleasure-loving  public,  to  take  life 
easily. 

Bossini  was  already  peeping  in  here  like  a 
rogue,  who  had  just  then  begun  completely  to 
turn  the  heads  of  the  best  and  bravest  people. 
When  the  composer  had  cooked  up  enough  to 
furnish  forth  his  splendidly  and  daintily  set 
tables,  then,  like  a  prudent  and  experienced 
cook,  he  never  omitted  to  stimu'a'e  the  appetite 
by  the  nicely  prepared  ragout  of  his  overtures. 

Precisely  at  the  time  when  Weber's  fame,  that 
had  been  kindled  by  the  Freyschiitz,  was  threat- 
ened with  extinction  by  the  sad  fate  of  the  Eury- 
anthe, did  Bossini  reap  his  first  dazzling  triumphs. 
This  was  not  without  its  injurious  influence  upon 
Weber's  mind,  which  more  and  more  opened 
itself  to  bitterness  ;  it  so  excited  him  and  dazzled 
him,  that  this  same  Weber,  who  had  once  so  ear- 
nestly conjured  Meyerbeer  to  remain  German, 
now  unfaithful  to  these  principles,  frequently  in 
his  Oberon  strayed  off  after  Bossini,  and  studied 
effect  by  an  arbitrary  mixture  of  German  and 
Italian  turns. 

Nevertheless  Oberon  contains  still  glorious 
treasures  of  true  German  music,  and  what  is  far 
more  important,  true  description ;  as  for  example 
in  the  elfin  scenes,  which  even  Mendelssohn  has 
not  surpassed ;  in  the  overture  too,  there  is  a 
brave  essay  of  polyphony.  But  Weber  was, 
alas !  too  sick  to  exercise  the  necessary  self-con- 
trol. Outward  impressions  gained  ever  more  a 
stronger  influence  over  him,  and  challenged  him 
as  to  a  formal  conflict  with  the  hostile  elements. 
His  enfeebled  body  yielded  to  this  soul  struggle, 
and  to  the  chicanes  to  which  he  was  exposed  in 
England,  in  a  foreign  language,  on  the  part  of 
narrow-minded  singers,  arisingfrom  the  bad  trans- 
lation of  the  Oberon.  Weber  was,  as  we  have 
said,  in  spite  of  all  there  was  new,  invaluable, 
popular,  and  thus  far  unsurpassable  in  his  works, 
too  specific  a  musician,  too  much  a  man  of  feel- 
ing, to  soar  up  to  that  summit  of  the  arch  of  Sea- 
son, whence  the  classical  musician,  standing  above 
his  impressions,  overlooks,  controls  and  regulates 
himself  and  his  emotions. 


The  Italians  in  Russia—  Mme.  Bosio. 

(Correspondence  Lond.  Mus.  World.) 

All  your  readers  who  profess  an  unbounded 
admiration  for  Madame  Bosio  (and  I  address 
myself  to  no  others)  will  be  glad  to  hear  how  she 
has  been  occupied  during  her  recent  sojourn  in 
Bussia.  In  the  first  place,  I  must  hasten  to  say 
that  the  liquidity  of  her  tones  has  not  been 
interfered  with  by  the  congealing  power  of  the 
Russian  frost.  In  the  second,  I  must  chronicle 
her  almost  unprecedented  success  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  her  altogether  unprecedented  success 
at  Moscow — where  no  first-rate  Italian  singer, 
properly  supported,  ever  appeared  before  the 
epoch  of  the  coronation  of  the  present  emperor. 
I  am  aware  that  many  persons  will  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  a  Bussian  reputation,  and  sneer  at  the 
notion  of  a  success  achieved  in  Moscow.  In 
truth,  when  so  accomplished  a  singer  as  Madame 
Bosio  makes  her  appearance  before  a  new  public, 
the  principal  honor  involved  in  her  success  is  that 
which  reflects  upon  the  discernment  and  taste  of 
her  audiences.  But  it  should  be  remembered  at 
the  same  time,  that  almost  all  the  great  Italian 
singers,  who  have  been  heard  in  London  and 
Paris  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  have  found 
their  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  the 
representations  of  the  Italian  Opera  and  the 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  are  attended 
with  so  much  eagerness,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  place  on  the  subscription  list  of  the  former,  and 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  season  ticket  for  the 
latter.  In  short,  the  Bussian  amateurs  really  love 
music  ;  they  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  music 
of  the  first  kind,  and  the  excellence  of  their 
orchestras,  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  native 
instrumentalists,  proves  that  the  nation  can 
execute  as  well  as  appreciate.  I  speak  especially 
of  the  orchestra  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
which  consists  of  only  forty  performers  (about  the 
number  of  Mr.  Alfred  'Mellon's  band  of  the 
Orchestral  Union),  and  which,  by  long  and 
continuous  practice,  has  attained  almost  the  per- 
fection of  ensemble.  The  orchestra  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  numbering  twice  the  number  of  executants, 
owes  its  completeness  to  the  fact  that  the 
performers  take  rank  in  the  Government  service, 
to  preserve  which  it  is  necessary  they  should 
remain  in  the  band  of  the  Government  theatre. 
After  a  certain  number  of  years'  service,  each 
performer  is  entitled  to  a  pension,  like  any  other 
Government  officer;  and  when,  in  addition  to 
this,  it  is  considered  that  the  musical  reputation  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Italian  Opera  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  theatre  in  Bussia, 
it  will  be  at  once  understood  that  its  musicians  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  quitting  it  for  any  slight 
reasons,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  most  of  them 
remain  in  it  during  the  whole  of  their  professional 
lifetime.  This  "  permanency,"  so  much  admired 
by  Mr.  Carlyle,  of  course  produces  its  usual  results 
in  music  as  in  all  other  things,  and  the  orchestra 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Italian  Opera  exhibits  an 
excellence  which,  under  another  system,  might 
never  have  been  attained. 

All  this  is  intended  to  show  that  Bosio's  success 
in  Bussia  is  a  success  not  to  be  despised ;  indeed 
she  has  nowhere  been  more  thoroughly  and  more 
warmly  appreciated,  from  her  appearance  in 
Moscow  at  the  State  representation,  when  her 
brilliant  vocalization  in  Norina  was  received  in 
involuntary  silence  by  an  audience  which  had 
been  invited  by  the  Emperor  to  hear  L'Elisir 
d'Amore  without  being  permitted  to  laugh  at 
Lablache ! — down  to  her  last  appearance  in  the 
Traviata,  when  her  pathetic  acting  and  her 
charming  execution  of  music,  which  with  all  its 
original  insipidity  becomes  touching  as  "  inter- 
preted" by  her,  caused  her  to  be  "  recalled"  some 
dozen  times,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  which  I  had 
imagined  was  not  to  be  found  out  of  Italy.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Bosio  was  advertised  to 
appear  last  season  in  the  Traviata,  at  the  Lyceum, 
but  Piccolomini  having  forestalled  her  in  the  part 
at  Her  Majesty's,  and  the  public  moreover 
appearing  satisfied  with  that  young  lady's  style  of 
singing,  it  of  course  became  unbecoming  on  the 
part  of  the  former  vocalist  to  enter  into  a  com- 
petition from  which  nothing  was  to  be  gained. 


This  summer,  however,  in  case  of  Piccolomini's 
non-appearance,  it  will  be  profitable  to  her  late 
admirers  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
hearing  the  part  of'Margucrite  Gauthier,  executed 
without  "  piquancy"  or  accroche-ca  urs,  by  the 
most  accomplished"  soprano  of  tin-  present  dav. 
A  low-minded  realist  might  object  in  Madame 
Bosio's  performance  of  the  part  to  her  lady-like 
demeanor.  She,  in  fact,  looks  like  a  young  girl 
accidentally  living  in  the  region  of  the  Dames  aux 
Camillas,  where  she  appears  quite  depayse'e.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Dame  aux  Camillas — on 
the  stage  as  in  real  life — is  tolerable  under  no 
other  circumstances,  and  that  in  order  not  to  be 
offensive,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
she  should  not  look  like  what  she  is.  It  has 
always  been  my  conviction  that  the  original 
representative  of  the  part  in  Dumas'  drama  (or 
comedy  as  it  ought  to  be  called, — its  chief  merit 
being  that  it  gives  us  a  lively  representation  of 
manners  in  the  quartier  Breda)  owed  a  large  part 
of  her  success  to  the  lamentable  fact  that  she 
"  looked  the  part."  And  in  support  of  the  truth 
of  this  assertion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
provinces  where  the  public  are  not  familiar  with 
the  dress,  manners,  and  bearing  of  the  first-class 
lorette,  Madame  Doche  failed.  But  the  Dame  aux 
Camillas  at  the  Vaudeville,  to  a  more  pure-minded 
person  than  an  habitual  theatre-goer  is  likely  to 
be,  was  doubtless  a  very  offensive  exhibition.  At 
all  events  there  is  a  great  contrast  between  the 
performance  of  the  French  actress  and  that  of 
the  Italian  singer  in  the  same  part,  and  one  that 
cannot  be  entirely  ascribed  to  the  purifying 
influence  of  the  music,  although  the  air  of  the 
last  act  is  angelic  as  executed  by  Madame  Bosio. 
Calzolari  was  Madame  Bosio's  tenor,  of  whom 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  as  the  public  of  London 
have  already  heard  and  applauded  the  feeble 
gentleman  in  the  ungrateful  character  of  the 
amant  de  cceur.  Do  not  think,  however,  that  we 
had  no  tenor  but  Calzolari  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow.  The  "  robust"  parts  were  taken  by 
Bettini  (the  big  one),  and  his  performance  with 
Bosio  and  the  contralto,  de  Meric  (who  has  vastly 
improved),  in  the  Trovatore,  was  especially  suc- 
cessful. The  principal  baritone  was  de  Bassini. 
The  seconda  donna  (appearing  sometimes  as 
prima  donna — in  the  Norina  of  Don  Pasquale, 
for  instance)  was  the  interesting  Marai. 


Boarding  School  Music. 

(From   "Music   and  Education,"  by  Dr.  Maixzer. 
London,  184S.) 

Whence  does  music  receive  its  greatest  injury, 
its  deepest  wounds  ?  From  those  who  should  be 
its  natural  guardians,  and  the  most  jealous  de- 
fenders of  its  beauty  and  purity — the  parents  of 
children  and  the  managers  of  schools,  especially 
schools  for  female  education.  To  study  music  is, 
to  them,  nothing  but  to  learn  to  play  the  piano. 
You  may  have  talent,  or  you  may  have  none,  you 
must  learn  it  under  penalty  of  being  taxed  with 
having  received  but  an  indifferent  education.  In 
what,  then,  consists  this  study  of  the  piano  ?  In 
sitting  so  many  hours  daily  before  the  instrument, 
having  the  fingers  curved,  and  stretched,  and 
trained ;  and  after  having  thus  passed,  in  the 
most  tedious  and  thoughtless  of  studies,  the  most 
precious  and  invaluable,  hours  of  life,  what  know- 
ledge has  been  acquired  ?  Have  they  become 
musicians  for  their  pains  ?  Has  the  science  of 
music  been  revealed  to  them  ?  Have  they  learn- 
ed to  understand,  to  judge,  to  analyze  a  musical 
composition  in  its  technical  construction  and  poet- 
ical essence  '!  Or,  have  they  learned  to  produce, 
after  their  own  impulse,  a  musical  thought,  to  de- 
vclope  it,  and,  in  a  momentaneous  inspiration,  to 
make  the  heart  speak  in  joyful  or  plaintive  strains, 
according  to  their  mood  of  mind  ?  Nothing  of 
the  kind.  A  tew  have  learned  to  play  a  sonata, 
perhaps  a  concerto;  a  greater  number  have 
reached  variations,  but  by  far  the  greatest  majori- 
ty only  quadrilles  !  This  playing  of  quadrilles, 
this  training  of  the  fingers,  mothers  complacently 
call  accomplishment,  a  refined  education  ;  and 
musicians  who  look  with  contempt  upon  musical 
study  and  musical  works  of  this  description,  can 
they  be   surprised  when   the  art   to  which  they 
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have  devoted  themselves,  is  not  appreciated,  not 
understood?  What  can  we  expect,  when  its 
whole  destiny  is  left  in  the  hands  of  matrons  of 
boarding-schools,  who,  generally,  are  clear-sighted 
enough  to  make  it  an  important,  ;7e?n  of  their  bu- 
siness, withdraw  the  lion's  part  from  what  is  due 
to  the  teacher,  but  are  ignorant  of  its  very  alpha- 
bet r 

If,  in  musical  education,  great  errors  are  com- 
mitted by  teachers,  the  greatest  of  all  arises  from 
their  submitting  to  the  tyranny  of  these  matrons, 
and  their  complacency  in  satisfying  the  wishes 
and  the  vanities  of  the  parents.  Unacquainted 
with  music,  its  loftier  purposes,  and  even  with  its 
mechanical  department,  the  latter  are  over- 
anxious,  in  their  paternal  solicitude,  to  hear  their 
offspring  play  or  sing  great  pieces.  The  day  is 
fixed  beforehand,  when,  at  a  certain  party,  the 
young  prodigy  should  take  the  whole  company  by 
surprise.  The  teacher,  or  governess,  are  alone 
initiated  into  the.  secret ;  and  these  poor  martyrs 
of  ignorance  try  every  means  to  show  the  star  in 
all  its  magnitude.  The  day,  the  great  day 
arrives ;  the  company  begin  to  gather ;  the  grand- 
papa has  taken  his  arm-chair,  and  now,  O  misery  ! 
begins  the  musical  entertainment.  Papa  feels 
quite  uneasy  ;  mama  is  in  a  fever  ;  and  the  juve- 
nile Corinna  is  all  but  fainting.  However,  the 
glorious  moment  has  come  when  the  sun  is  to  rise 
and  dazzle  every  eye.  We  all  have  heard  such 
prodigious  performances.  One  bar  after  the  other 
makes  slowlv  its  appearance,  and  is,  as  it  were, 
forced  out;  when  she  sings,  it  is.in  stammering 
notes  that  she  produces  the  eloquent  A  te  o  cara, 
or  Una  furiioa  lagrima.  Often  overcome  with 
fear  and  emotion,  not  of  the  music,  but  of  the 
heads  and  candles  around  her,  she  stops  short, 
goes  on  again,  but,  alas !  the  black  and  white 
keys  begin  to  melt  into  each  other,  and  to  inter- 
change colors,  until — all  is  darkness  and  confu- 
sion. So  ends  the  first  musical  entertainment, 
and  so  begins  the  musical  career  of  young  per- 
sons in  general :  each  party-day  is  a  new  disap- 
pointment for  the  family  and  visitors,  and  a  day 
of  deep  distress  for  the  poor  victim  of  such  vani- 
ties and  follies. 

It  is  very  certain  that  music,  so  acquired,  must 
become  irksome  and  tedious,  that  it  can  offer  no 
enjoyment  for  the  moment,  no  nourishment  for 
the  mind,  and  throughout  a  whole  lifetime,  no 
compensation  for  the  time,  the  money,  and  the 
tears  it  has  cost.  In  going  directly  against  the 
purpose,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  to 
attain  it.  We  would  wish  to  learn  and  love 
music  ;  but  you  teach  us  to  dread  and  hate  it: — 
a  system  which  resembles  that  of  the  night  police, 
who  carry  lanterns,  that  the  thieves  may  see  them 
from  a  distance.  Well  may  we  say  to  those  pa- 
rents, and  boarding-school  Minervas,  that  music 
is  a  dangerous  art.  if  thus  it  becomes,  in  their 
unholy  hands,  an  instrument  of  torment  to  the 
young,  or  if  it  has  to  pass  as  a  blighting  blast, 
over  the  happy  days  of  youth,  and  is,  thanks  to 
them,  a  handmaid  of  vanity,  an  empty,  idle,  stu- 
pid show,  on  the  one  side,  and  a  greedy,  cunning 
speculation,  a  vile,  contemptible  trade  on  the 
other.  Well  may  we  say  to  the  musician,  who 
thus  sacrifices  his  dignity,  betrays  the  art,  and,  as 
a  sordid  usurer,  sells  it  to  the  highest  bidder, 
what  Schiller  said  to  the  literary  tradesman : 
"  Unhappy  mortal !  who,  with  science  and  art, 
the  noblest  of  all  instruments,  elfectest  and 
attemptest  nothing  more  than  the  day-drudge 
with  the  meanest ;  who,  in  the  domain  of  perfect 
freedom,  bearest  about  thee  the  spirit  of  a  slave." 

"  But,"  continues  he,  "  how  is  the  artist  to 
guard  himself  from  the  corruption  of  his  time  ? 
By  despising  its  decisions.  Let  him  look  upwards 
to  his  dignity  and  his  mission,  not  downwards  to 
his  comforts  and  his  wants." 

As  we  do  not  expect  to  change  this  degrading 
system  of  musical  education,  unless  the  parents 
show  a  better  understanding  and  a  higher  appre- 
ciation of  the  art,  it  is  to  them  we  expose  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  total  reform  in  musical  tuition,  and 
say,  either  release  the  child  entirely  from  this 
odious,  mechanical  and  stupifying  study,  good 
only  for  nourishing  ostentation  and  self-conceit, 
or  make  it  a  rational,  intellectual  and  noble  agent 
of  moral  education  and  mental  refinement.     The 


more  solid,  the  more  elementary  the  beginning, 
the  sooner  the  end  is  attained.  All  those  who 
learn  music  with  the  view  to  shine,  will  never 
learn  it  to  satisfy  the  better  judge.  They  will 
find  the  general  road  too  long,  and,  unlike  com- 
mon mortals,  begin  where  others  finish ;  fly  with- 
out wings.  They  learn,  by  heart,  like  a  bird,  a 
Cavatina  and  a  great  Aria,  and  display  their  sci- 
ence in  drawing-rooms,  turning  henceforth — a 
living  hurdy-gurdy — in  endless  rotation  from  the 
Cavatina  to  the  Aria,  and  from  the  Aria  to  the 
Cavatina.  How  different  those  who  have  learned 
thoroughly  the  principles  of  music  !  they  sing 
every  choral  or  solo  composition,  though  never 
seen  before. 


(From  the  Home  Journal,  Dec.  1352.) 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  BOOTH. 

The  veteran  actor,  whose  recent  death  brought  a 
heartfelt  "Alas!  poor  Yorick"  to  many  a  lip,  is 
kindly  treated  in  the  verses  below,  by  an  esteemed 
contributor.  Booth  was  not  an  ordinary  man  ;  and 
we  are  glad  that  his  decease  has  called  forth  so  worthy 
though  inadequate  a  tribute  to  his  memory : 

BOOTH. 

Just  now  it  came  into  my  head, 

I  know  not  how  it  came, 
That  somewhere  I  have  heard  or  read, 
That  Junius  Brutus  Booth  was  dead, 

An  actor  of  great  fame. 

In  Richard  he  was  really  great, 

Though  Kean's  was  lauded  higher : 
All  parts,  when  not  in  tipsy  state, 
He  played  with  judgment  accurate, 
"With  spirit,  force  and  fire. 

His  tragic  powers  high  praise  bespeak — 

His  comic  claims  as  high ; 
Profound  in  the  absurd  or  weak, 
He  made  you  laugh  at  Jerry  Sneak, 

And  almost  made  you  cry. 

For  to  his  sense  with  feeling  rife, 
The  "  fun"  was  not  the  best — 

That  tragedy  of  common  life, 

The  loving  fool,  the  tyrant  wife, 
He  deemed  a  serious  jest. 

He  was  a  scholar  deeply  versed 

In  old  and  modern  lore  ; 
A  poet,  too,  and  not  the  worst; 
His  lines,  when  by  himself  rehearsed, 

Were  seldom  thought  a  bore. 

At  Holland's  lodgings  once  we  met — 

Our  speech  on  trifles  ran — 
The  nothings  that  we  soon  forget, 
But  leaves  me  an  impression  yet 

Of  "  wit  and  gentleman." 

A  bard,  the  humblest  of  our  times, 

While  sauntering  down  the  street, 
Together  strung  these  careless  rhymes, 
And  thought  how  oft  ambition  climbs 
As  poor  reward  to  meet ! 

"What  lasts  of  Booth  ? — a  paragraph 

Some  flippant  paper  gives  ; 
A  lie,  or  only  true  by  half, 
To  set  on  barren  fools  to  laugh — ■ 

And  thus  his  "  glory  "  lives  ! 

Green  boy,  who  scest  on  the  stage 

Some  bully  foam  and  roar, 
Thinkest  it  glorious  to  engage 
Applause,  by  shamming  grief  or  rage, 

Go be  a  fool  no  more  ! 

Few  idols  of  the  box  or  pit 

Might  well  with  Booth  compare  : 

A  genius,  scholar,  poet,  wit, 

For  every  range  of  talent  fit — 

And  Booth  is — what  ? — and  where  ? 

In  vain  his  mind  was  heaven-inspired, 

By  study,  too,  refined — 
All  nature  gave,  or  art  acquired, 
"Was  only  for  the  hour  admired, 

And  then  it  passed  from  mind. 


The  next  German  Festival. 

To  the  last  number  of  Fitzgerald's  City  Item,  Phil- 
adelphia, we  are  indebted  for  the  following  : — 

Sfvkntii  Musical  Festival  of  the  German 
Vocal  Societies  of  the  Union. — Coming  sum- 
mer, our  city  will  be  witness  of  one  of  those  grand 
celebrations  for  which  our  song-loving  Germans  have 
of  late  years  become  so  famed,  and  which  promises 
to  surpass  all  others  of  the  same  kind,  whether  held 
in  New  York,  Baltimore,  or  in  this  City  of  Brotherly 
Love.  These  festivals  have  been  justly  considered 
as  possessing  an  eminently  national  character,  and 
displaying  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  social  elements 
of  German  public  spirit  and  life,  in  the  midst  of 
American  conventionalism,  and  have  won  encomiums 
of  admiration  from  all  classes  of  our  society. 

The  preliminary  proceedings  were  commenced  last 
May,  and  the  preparations  arc  of  the  most  complete 
kind,  no  expense  or  pains  being  spared  to  give  eclat 
to  this  celebration.  The  following  is  the  order  of 
proceedings : — ■ 

1 — Saturday    (June    13th)    Eve    of   the    Festival. 
Reception  of  the  Societies,  and  Torch  light  pro- 
cession ;   Salutation  by  the  President  of  the  Dele- 
gation ;   Supper  at  the  Head  Quarters;  Escort  to 
the  lodgings  of  the  Guests. 
2 — Sunday  Morning,  at  8;  Introduction  and  Rehear- 
sal     In  die  Evening,  Oratorio  at  ihe  Festive  Hall, 
by  the  Vocal  Societies  of  Philadelphia.     ■ 
3— Monday  Morning,  at  8,  General  Rehearsal  for  the 
Festive  Concert;  then  Procession  and  Reception 
in  Independence  Square;  Evening,  at  7,  Concert. 
4 — Tuesday,  Pic  Nic  in  the  usual  manner;  Evening, 

Opera  and  Ball. 
5 — Wednesday  Morning,    at    10;    Meeting    of   the 
Delegation;    Afternoon,    Chorus- Singing   of   the 
different   Societies ;    Conclusion   of  the  Festival, 
Grand  Banquet. 
6 — Departure  of  Guests. 

The  Direction  of  the  Music  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Wolsieffek,  Conductor  of  the 
Oratorio  on  Sunday  Evening:  and  George  Felix 
Benkert,  Conductor  of  the  Monday  Concert. — 
Both  gentlemen  have  been  long  and  favorably  known 
in  the  musical  world. 

The  Officers  of  the  Delegation  are : 

M.  Rosenthal,  President. 

M.  Kaiser,  Vice-President. 

A.  Langguth,  Recording  Secretary. 

P.  Rohr,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

A.  Saxe,  Secretary  of  Finance. 

The  programme  of  the  two  Concerts  is  as  follows  -. 

PART   I. 

Oratorio  of  ''The  Brazen  Serpent," Loewe. 

PART  II. 

1 — Credo,  from  Twelfth  Mass, Mozart. 

2— Solo,  (vocal). 

3 — Chorus:  "The  Heavens  are  Telling,"  (Creation), 

Haydn. 
4— Solo. 
5 — Hallelujah  Chorus,  (Messiah), Handel. 

The  principal  celebration  will,  however,  be  on 
Monday.  The  festive  procession  will  be  magnificent, 
and  will  take  place  after  the  Rehearsal. 

Second  Concert,  on  Monday  evening  : — 

PART   I. 

1 — Grand  Overture Orchestra. 

2 — Chorale  :  Eine  feste  Burg,  (United  Societies), 

Luther. 
3 — (Baltimore  Societies). 

4 — The  67th  Psalm,  (United  Societies) F.  Otto. 

5 — (New  York  Societies). 

6 — Battle  Chorus,  from  "  The  Prophet,"  (United 

Societies), Meyerbeer. 

PART   II. 

1 — Grand  Overture  (National) Benkert. 

2 — Double  Chorus  :  Wine  and  "Water  Drinkers, 

(United  Societies), Zoellner. 

3 — Concerted  Piece. 

4 — Scena  and  Chorus,  from  "  Euryanthe,  '  (Phil- 
adelphia Societies) "Weber. 

5 — "  The  American  Revolutionary  Hero,"  "Wolsieff'er. 

6 — Pilgrim  Chorus,  from  "  Tannhiiuser,"  (United 
Societies) , "Wagner. 

Both  Concerts  will  be  held  at  our  Academy  of 
Music,  and  will  be  arranged  in  a  manner  commen- 
surate with  the  magnitude  and  splendor  of  the 
Festival.  The  following  Societies  have  accepted  the 
invitation  and  will  attend : — New  York,  eighteen 
Societies,  with  eight  hundred  members;  Baltimore, 
six  Societies;  Philadelphia  eleven  Societies;  Rich- 
mond, Va..  two  Societies;  Newark,  two  Societies; 
Norwich,  New  Haven,  Poughkeepsie,  Hartford, 
Easton,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Williamsburg,  Hoboken, 
Trenton,  Reading,  Harrisburg,  Wilmington,  Peters- 
burg, Washington  city.  Together,  fifty-six  societies, 
with  fifteen  hundred  members,  a  force  sufficient  to 
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shake  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  and  which  will 
create  a  lasting  impression  on  our  citizens  by  the 
almighty  power  of  song. 

For  Dwisht'fl  Journal  of  Music. 

Diary  at  Home. 

A  New  York  paper  says : 

"  Signor  Jaeopsi,  (Charles  Jacobs  of  New 
York),  has  been  engaged  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  London." 

Signor  Jaeopsi,  of  course,  can  sing  better  than 
Mr.  Jacobs.     Are  not  Italian  singers  best  ? 

Two  hundred  years  ago  Alexander  Stradl 
■went  from  Germany  to  Italy,  and  as  Alessandro 
Stradella,  won  imperishable  renown.  The  books 
all  say  he  was  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  but  he  was 
born  in  Suabia.  From  that  day  to  this,  few  peo- 
ple become  great  singers  until  their  names  are 
changed. 

Sophie  Cruvel,  after  she  became  Signora 
Cruvelli,  was  worthy  of  the  first  place  in  the 
grand  opera  at  Paris. 

Fraulein  Deutsch,  after  she  became  Signora 
Tedesco,  turned  the  Havana  and  Boston  musi- 
cal public  topsy-turvey. 

Miss  Jennings,  after  becoming  Signora  Fioren- 
tini,  played  a  great  part  at  London  and  Paris. 
Fraulein  Ungher  of  Vienna,  having  become 
Madame  Sabbatier,  was  a  great  Italian  contralto. 

Possibly  the  name  of  Signora  Canzi,  who  thirty 
years  ago  was  the  great  singer  at  La  Scala,  and 
on  other  Italian  stages,  and  then  shared  the  tri- 
umphs of  Pasta  in  London  and  Paris,  may  be 
known  to  some  readers.  Well,  she  was  Fraulein 
Canzi,  born  of  German  parents,  at  Baden,  near 
Vienna.  But  the  notices  of  her  at  that  time  of 
course  made  her  of  Italian  birth. 

The  name  of  Madame  Fodor-Mainvielle,  the  so 
long  ruling  spirit  at  the  grand  opera  at  Paris, 
may  also  be  familiar.  She  was  Fraulein  Fodor 
originally,  the  daughter  of  a  German  pianist,  who 
about  1 795  settled  in  Amsterdam. 

Musical  history,  however,  does  give  us  some 
instances,  in  which  singers  have  attained  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  fame,  without  sailing  under 
false  national  colors. 

As  instances,  these  names  occur  to  us  :  Maria 
and  Pauline  Garcia,  Mrs.  Billington,  a  certain 
Fraulein  Sontag,  and  aMiss  Lind,  Caecilia  Davies, 
Mara,  Clara  Novello,  Johanna  Wagner,  Cinti- 
Damoreau,  Miss  Paton,  the  original  Rezia  in 
Weber's  Oberun,  with  whom  he  was  delighted, 
(we  know  her  as  Mrs.  Wood),  and  too  many  oth- 
ers to  be  cited  here. 

Of  these  some  never  saw  Italy,  and  others  only 
went  there  after  their  fame  had  brought  them 
engagements  at  Naples,  Florence  or  Venice. 

When  the  next  manager  brings  us  an  opera 
troupe  from  sunny  Italy,  and  engages  Zacariah 
Smith,  Habakuk  Townsend,  Pelatiah  Jones, 
Abigail  Barnes.  Lois  Bigelow  and  Hepzibah 
Bacon — how  the — ahem ! — will  ho  Italianize  their 
names  ?  For  certainly,  under  such  every-day 
cognomens,  no  human  being  could  sing  ! 

cPitsi^jtl  Jnt^lligeinte. 

Portland,  Me. — A  new  sacred  Music  Society  has 
been  formed  here,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Haydn 
Association."  It  is  said  to  embrace  the  best  musical 
talent  of  the  city  ;  and  the  following  is  the  list  of 
officers  : 

President,  Francis  Blake  ;  Vice-President,  Albert 
P.  Pennell ;  First  Conductor,  George  A.  Churchill ; 


Second  Conductor,  Samuel  Thurston ;  Secretary, 
Charles  P.  Carlton  ;  Treasurer,  Parmenio  "W.  Neal ; 
Librarian.  Cyrus  Staples;  Investigating  Committee, 
John  L.  Shaw,  Arthur  M.  Ilsley,  George  M.  Howe. 

Manchester,  N.  H.— Mr.  G.  "W.  Stratton's  first 
Soire'e  took  place  at  his  Piano-forte  rooms,  March 
20th.  In  the  programme  we  notice  Beethoven's  So- 
nata Pathetique ;  the  overture  to  Tancrcch,  (for  violin, 
clarinet  and  piano);  a  "  Lament,"  by  Schubert,  (for 
two  clarinets);  Variations  by  Mozart,  for  clarinet 
solo;  a  fantasia  for  piano,  by  Strakosch  ;  and  in  the 
vocal  portion  a  sacred  Quartet  by  ICreissmann,  a  Quar- 
tet and  a  Trio  by  Stratton,  the  Trio  from  Belisario, 
songs  from  Donizetti,  Auber,  &c.  The  Manchester 
paper  says  the  Soirde  was  a  complete  success. 

"The  performers  were  all  natives.  The  vocal  parts 
were  by  Mrs.  Wm.  Reynolds.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Carter,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Dudley.  Mr.  David  Alden  and  Mr.  Stratton, 
who  performed  some  Trios  and  Quartets  in  a  superior 
manner.  Mrs.  Reynolds  sang  two  songs  with  much 
taste  and  expression.  Stratton's  Trio  and  Quartet 
were  much  liked,  and  appeared  quite  original  compar- 
ed with  the  general  run  of  this  kind  of  music.  The 
instrumental  parts  were  performed  by  Miss  S.  A. 
Osgood,  Pianist,  Mr.  E.  K.  Foss,  Violinist,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Huckins,  Clarinetist,.Mr.  Stratton,  Pianist  and  Clar- 
inetist. Miss  Osgood's  Fantasia  was  played  in  a  neat 
and  finished  style,  which  did  credit  to  herself  and 
teacher,  Mr.  Stratton.  The  clarinet  pieces  were  much 
admired." 

"Worcester,  Mass.— The  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club,  with  Mrs.  "Wentworth,  have  been  in  our  city  for 
two  or  three  days,  delighting  our  citizens  with  their 
performances  and  playing  to  all  classes  of  music  lov- 
ers. On  Friday  evening  they  performed  at  "Washburn 
Hall,  (a  fine  place,  it  is  said,  for  chamber  concerts), 
giving  a  programme  of  light  music.  On  Saturday 
afternoon  they  gave  in  the  Mechanics*  Hall  a  concert 
for  the  school-children  and  others,  suiting  the  perfor- 
mances to  their  tastes.  It  was  advertised  as  a  '*  ten- 
cent  concert,"  packages  of  five  tickets  being  sold  for 
fifty  cents.  Had  the  tickets  been  sold  singly,  for  a 
dime,  the  hall  would  have  been  crowded. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Club's  visit  among  us 
was  reserved  for  Saturday  evening,  at  which  time 
they  gave  a  soire'e  of  classical  music  in  the  parlors  of 
the  Bay  State  House,  which  was  an  occasion  of  unal- 
loyed enjoyment.  The  programme  was  well  chosen, 
and,  throughout,  well  ner  formed.  It  opened  with 
Haydn's  Quartet  in  G,  No.  75,  which  the  strings  gave 
with  delicate  grace  and  perfect  appreciation  through- 
out. "We  have  never  heard  the  Club  play  better  than 
in  this  quartet.  The  Introduction  and  Allegro  move- 
ment of  the  Beethoven  quintet  in  E  flat  was  charac- 
teristic and  interesting  ;  and  the  canzonet  from  Men- 
delssohn's Quartet  in  E  flat,  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
gems  of  the  evening.  Ryan's  quintet  arrangement  qf 
one  of  the  simplest  yet  most  charming  of  the  Songs 
without  Words,  was  very  acceptable  ;  arid  the  clarinet 
quintet  in  A,  No.  6,  op.  108,  was  a  fitting  close  for  so  fine 
an  evening's  entertainment,  being  in  Mozart's  best 
vein,  and,  most  excellently  played  withal.  The  pro- 
gramme was  interspersed  with  singing  by  Mrs.  "Went- 
worth, who  gave,  with  her  accustomed  taste.  Cheru- 
bim's Ave  Maria,  and  the  air,  Come  unto  Him;  and 
solos  by  Krebs  and  August  Fries — accomplished  play- 
ers of  the  flute  and  violin. 

The  performance,  on  Fast  evening,  of  the  oratorio 
of  the  Creation,  by  the  Mozart  Society,  should  fill  our 
Mechanics'  Hall  to  overflowing. — Palladium. 

Pittspielb,  Mass. — (From  the  Bei'kshire  Co. 
Ear/le.  April  10.  J — The  winter  session  of  the  Men- 
delssohn Musical  Institute  closed  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  with  a  soire'e  given  by  the  Young  Ladies,  under 
the  direction  of  the  principal,  Prof.  E.  B.  Oliver. 
The  occasion  was  a  pleasant  one  to  all,  and  especially 
to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  with  some  idea  of  the 
designs  of  the  founder,  have  watched  the  progress  of 
the  Institute  from  its  beginning.  The  novelty  and 
boldness  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  singular  fitness 
of  Mr.  Oliver  and  his  associates  for  giving  it  success, 
early  gave  us  a  lively  interest  in  it.  A  passionate 
devotee  of  high  art  and  an  enthusiastic  believer  that 
music— designed  to  express  all  the  finer  feelings  of 
the  soul,  and  all  the  more  delicate  fancies  of  the  mind, 
could  only  be  perfectly  cultivated  in  proportion  as  the 
heart,  the  taste  and  the  judgment  are  cultivated, 
and  only  perfectly  expressed  by  the  most  thorough 
artistic  skill,  Mr.  Oliver  undertook  to  establish  a 
school  of  classic  music  upon  a  basis  corresponding 
with  his  theories.  In  the  system  established,  music 
is,  of  course,  made  the  central  point  of  instruction. 
The  course  pursued  is  extremely  thorough,  and  the 
favorite  style  taught  is  of  the  severe  classic  school  of 
Germany.  At  the  soiree  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
programme  contained  fifteen  pieces,  from  the  following 
brilliant  constellation  of  authors,  Bach,  Haydn,  Beet- 
hoven, Mozart,  Schubert,  Von  "Weber  and  Concone, 
an  unusual  combination  at  least  to  be  found  in  the 


programme  of  an  evening  performance  by  young 
ladies,  and  one  characteristic  of  the  school.  That 
something  more  of  music  must  have  been  learned  by 
them  than  is  often  taught,  was  evident  to  those  who 
listened  to  them.  And  aside  from  the  general  musical 
skill  acquired,  it  was  well  remarked  by  a  gentleman 
present,  that  these  pieces  now  learned  were,  like  the 
works  of  Milton  and  Shakspcarc  in  poetry,  always 
fresh,  and  would  as  much  delight  the  hearer  if  the 
performers  repeated  them  twenty  years  hence,  as  they 
do  now — perhaps  the  truest  test  of  classic  music  as 
distinguished  from  the  fashionable. 

So  much  for  the  central  point  of  the  school.  Acces- 
sory to  this,  the  sister  art  of  painting  and  drawing  is 
taught  with  great  skill,  by  Miss  Merrill,  and  French, 
German,  Latin  and  some  branches  of  English  studies 
are  pursued  under  teachers  of  the  first  class.  The 
primary  object  of  Mr.  Oliver  in  selecting  these  studies, 
is  that  variety  which  the  mind  of  the  student  must 
have,  and  especially  to  give  that  cultivation  which  he 
believes  essential  to  the  character  of  the  true  arti-st. 

By  an  advertisement  it  will  be  seen  that  a  new  term 
of  Mr.  Oliver's  Institute  has  just  commenced. 

Providence,  R.  I.— The '■  Beethoven  Orchestra" 
gave  their  third  concert  on  the  23d  ult.,  assisted  by 
"  a  resident  lady  singer,  of  excellent  talent,"  and  by 
the  "  Providence  Flute  Club."     The  programme  was: 

PART   I. 

March — Mein  Gruss  an  Berlin Gung'l. 

Overture— Cntife  de  Bagdad Boieldieu. 

Song — Kathleen  Mavourneen Crouch. 

Quintet — Andante   Iteicha. 

By  Flute,  Clarinet,  Cornet,  Viola  and  Violoncello 

Duet  Concertante SchDeider. 

By  Flute  and  Clarinet,  with  Orchestral  Accompaniments. 

PART   II. 

Second  Overture Kalliwoda. 

Andante,  Mnderato  and  Allegro Rossini. 

By  the  Flute  Club    Adapted  ior  tix  Flutes,  by  W.  F.  Marshall. 

Waltzer — Nur  Leben Strauss. 

Song— Eulogy  of  Tears Schubert 

Graceful  Polka Gung'l. 

From  the  Committee  of  Management's  card  to  the 
public,  we  extract  the  following  paragraphs  : 

The  Orchestra  was  formed  and  commenced  its  re- 
hearsals in  March,  1S56,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
"W.  F.  Marshall,  and  is  now  composed  of  the  following 
instruments:  8  violins,  3  violas,  4  violoncellos,  2 
double  basses,  3  flutes,  1  oboe,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  trumpets,  lhorn,  2  trombones,  1  basso  tuba,  large 
and  small  drums,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  kettle  drums. 
Their  object,  principally,  is  to  encourage  and  devel- 
ope,  in  a  large  form,  the  instrumental  talent  of  this 
city. 

They  hope  that  the  citizens  generally  will  take  an 
interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  first  class  Orchestra 
in  this  city,  and  be  induced  to  give  such  encourage- 
ment to  the  efforts  they  are  now  making  as  will  have 
the  effect  to  increase  the  numbers  and  strengthen  the 
efficiency  of  the  Orchestra,  thus  enabling  them  to 
perform  music  of  a  higher  and  more  classical  charac- 
ter, and  perhaps  stimulate  them  to  the  performance 
of  the  grand  instrumental  compositions  of  the  immor- 
tal composer  whose  name  the  Association  have  assu- 
med— Beethoven  ! 

New  York.' — Maretzek  and  company  commenced  a 
season  of  Italian  Opera  at  Niblo's  on  Monday  evening, 
when  Mine.  Gazzaniga.  made  her  New  York  dtbut  in 
La  Traviata,  with  Brignoli,  Amodio,  &c.  The 
Courier  §  Enquirer  says  : 

Madame  Gazzaniga,  to  be  so  poor  a  vocalist,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  artists  we  have  had  upon  our 
lyric  stage.  Her  merits  are  her  own  peculiar  gifts ; 
her  faults  are  in  the  form  of  defective  acquirement. 
She  possesses  that  rarity  in  music,  a  truly  sympathetic 
soprano  voice.  No  mezzo-soprano,  no  tenor,  is  more 
penetrating  in  quality,  more  pathetic  in  tone;  and  to 
this  it  adds  a  peculiarly  feminine  expression  which, 
strange  to  say,  does  not  always  accompany  a  female 
voice.  She  has  a  great  range,  quite  two  octaves  and  a 
half,  we  should  say,  and  more  power  than  any  soprano 
we  have  heard,  except  Jenny  Lind.  Her  volume  of 
voice,  too,  seems  to  be  all  music  ;  very  little  of  it  runs 
to  waste  in  mere  noise.  These  merits  she  in  a  measure 
counterbalances  by  ceitain  defects,  which,  though  they 
are  not  fatal,  still  limit  her  range,  and  we  fear,  unless 
they  are  remedied,  will  prevent  her  from  attaining  the 
rank  of  a  prima  donna  of  the  first  class.  She  vocalizes 
very  badly;  and  in  fact  cannot  sing  stale  passages  or 
arpeggios,  or  the  ordinary  figures  of  rapid  melody,  in 
a  manner  which  would  do  credit  to  a  pupil  of  a  year's 
standing  under  a  good  master.  If  we  may  judge  by 
her  performance  last  evening,  her  intonation  is  not 
reliable;  and  in  passages  which  require  her  either  to 
force  or  to  subdue  her  voice  she  sings  sharp;  this 
however  may  be  the  temporary  effect  of  illness  or 
agitation.  She  delivers  her  voire  with  great  freedom 
and  purity,  but  seems  to  lack  elasticity  of  spirit  or  of 
utterance,  to  a  degree  which  almost  reaches  mono- 
tony; and,  consequently  she  is  never  brilliant. 

ftiadame  Gazzaniga's  style  is  the  purely  declamatory 
dramatic  style  which  has  been  brought  into  vogue  by 
the  later  compositions  of  Donizetti  and  by  those  with 
which  Verdi  alternately  delights  and  offends  us.    As 
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a  musical  dcclaimer  she  has  few  superiors;  and  the 
unusual  richness  and  fullness  of  the  lower  register  of 
her  voice,  gave  her  great  advantages  in  this  respect. 
As  an  actress  she  has  much  merit;  and  her  person — 
she  is  a  blonde  and  has  a  very  pretty  figure — wins  her 
favor  before  she  sings. 

The  illness  of  Mme.  Gazzaniga  prevented  a  repeti- 
tion until  Friday.... The  Pyne  and  Haiuuson  troupe 
are  giving  six  nights  of  English  Opera  at  Burton's 
theatre  with  W.  V.  AVallace  as  conductor; — their 
farewell  before  returning  to  England. 

Washington,  D.  C. — A  very  beautiful  "musical 
soiree"  was  given  by  Mr.  Corcoran,  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Robert  Goldbeck,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
him  to  some  of  our  most  influential  families  as  a 
pianist  and  artist  of  great  merit,  previous  to  his 
giving  a  public  concert  here.  Though  he  comes 
unheralded,  yet  with  the  strong  introduction  he  brings 
from  Baron  Humboldt  and  other  distinguished  Euro- 
pean friends  of  his,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  of 
his  future  success  in  this  country,  where,  we  believe, 
he  intends  to  take  up  a  permanent  residence,  having 
already  met  with  marked  favor  in  New  York,  where 
he  has  established  himself.  But  now,  to  return  to  Mr. 
Corcoran's  Soiree,  where  the  guests  were  accomplished 
in  music ;  we  understand  that  Mr.  Goldbeck  delighted 
and  astonished  his  audience.  The  neatness  and 
precision  of  his  playing  cannot  well  be  surpassed,  and 
his  classical  performances  of  Beethoven's  celebrated 
Sonata  in  A  flat  could  not  fail  to  stamp  him  as  an 
.artist  of  true  merit.  In  short,  he  gave  most  entire 
satisfaction  to  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
him. — Intelligencer. 

Savannah,  Ga. — We  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  "  Mozart  Club,"  which  has  existed 
in  this  city  since  1S5.5.  Its  object  is  "  the  perform- 
ance of  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  correct  musical  taste."  It  has  active  mem- 
bers, (professional  and  amateur),  who  pay  $5  a  year, 
the  professional  excepted,  and  associate  members,  who 
pay  $10 ;  and  all  members  are  privileged  to  attend  re- 
hearsals and  concerts.  The  rehearsals  take  place 
every  Wednesday  evening  from  October  into  March, 
and  at  least  four  concerts  are  given  during  the  season. 
The  number  of  active  members  for  1S56-7  is  :  Profes- 
sors 6,  Amateurs  14 ;  of  associate  members,  about  60. 
Of  the  programmes  of  the  four  concerts  given  this 
past  season,  that  of  the  last,  (March  4th),  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  : 

PART  I. 

1.  Overture— La  Muette—  Orchestra Auber 

2.  Song — Conio  e  bella  Lucrezia Donizetti. 

3      Duet — March  Brillant Auber. 

4.  Song— Una  Voce,  de  Barbiere Kossini. 

5.  Quintet — Adagio  uia  nou  troppo,  and  Finale Kuhlau. 

part  u. 

1.  Overture— Le  Macon—  Orchestra Auber. 

2.  Grande  Fantasie— Cello  and  Piano Kummer. 

3.  Song— Romance,  Linda  de  Chamounix Donizetti. 

4.  Quartet — Variations,  two  Violins,  Viola,  Cello Haydn. 

5.  S"ng— Barcarole,  with  Violin  ubligato Schubert 

6.  German  Singer  March— Orchestra arr.  by  Scberzer. 


FOREIGN. 

London. — Since  our  last  concert  report  was  writ- 
ten, there  has  been  a  performance  of  the  Creation,  by 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  and  one  of  St.  Paul,  at 
St.  Martin's  Hall,  under  Mr.  Hullah's  direction. 
There  has  been  one  of  the  Concerts  for  the  People,  at 
which  Miss  Dolby  was  advertised  as  giving  her  aid  : 
this  is  one  of  the  contributions  which,  coming  natu- 
rally from  an  artist,  are  graceful  and  commendable. 
There  has  been,  also,  Mr.  Howard  Glover's  monster 
concert  at  Drury  Lane. 

The  programme  of  Mr.  Ella's  second  Soirde  was  in- 
teresting. It  was  made  up  of  Herr  Molique's  Quar- 
tet in  B  flat,  a  work  full  of  ideas,  which,  if  not  very 
new,  are  distinct,  and  of  contrivances  excellent  in 
their  ingenuity;  of  Mendelssohn's  Second  Trio,  very 
finely  played  by  Herren  Molique  and  Halle  and  Sig- 
nor  Piatti,  and  Dr.  Spohr's  elegant  Sestetto,  op.  146. 
the  first  movement  of  which  is  one  of  its  master's 
most  graceful  compositions.  Then  there  were  glees 
— one  of  them  so  excellently  led  by  Mr.  Foster,  the 
best  male  counter-tenor  we  have  ever  heard,  and  so 
evenly  sung  as  to  deserve  an  encore — a  glee,  bv  the 
way,  when  well  sung,  makes  a  variety  in  "better  pro- 
portion with  concerted  instrumental  chamber  music 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  songs  to  be  named  and  sing- 
ers attainable  could  make. — Athenaum,  March  21.  ° 

The  music  selected  to  open  the  Art-Treasures 
Exhibition  in  Manchester  will  probably  be  the  National 
Anthem,  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm,  and  the  final 
chorus  to  Handel's  Cocilian  Ode — since  we  cannot 
imagine  our  contemporaries  correct  in  announcing 
the  entire  work  for  performance  on  the  occasion. 
Madame  Novello  is  engaged.    There  is   also  to  be  a 

grand  concert  on   the  evening  of  the  opening  day 

but  this,  we  imagine  will  not  be  held  in  the  buildin" 
Ibid.  ° 

Paris. — Mme.  De  Staudach's  concert,  in  Erard's 
Rooms,    was   fashionably   attended.      She   played    a 


sonata  by  Scarlatti,  and  some  compositions  by  Cho- 
pin, Schumann,  Litolf  and  Heller.  M.  Rcichardt 
was  the  vocalist.  He  sang  Beethoven's  "  Adelaide," 
a  romance  by  Donizetti,  and  Blumcnthal's  "  Chcmin 
de  Paradis."  The  Parisian  press  arc  prodigal  in  their 
culogiums  on  the  singing  of  M.  Rcichardt. 

The  London  Athenaum,  (March  21),  has  the  follow- 
ing items  : 

"  Madame  Steffanone  seems  not  to  have  contented 
her  public  in  IiPuritani — Signor  Mario  having  been 
the  real  star  of  the  Italian  season  thereabout  to  close. 
When  music  has  ended  in  the  Theatre  Ventadour, 
Madime  Ristori  will  begin  her  two  months'  season. 

We  arc  glad  to  see  M.  Stephen  Heller's  third  Sona- 
ta, (the  best  modern  piano-forte  Sonata  we  know), 
keeping  its  place  in  the  chamber  programmes  of  the 
Paris  season.  Further,  there  is  good  hope  in  the 
promise  of  another  three-act  opera  by  M.  Rcber,  to 
come  out  at  the  Opera  Comique.  Lastly,  we  may 
note  that  M.  Sax,  whose  inventions  in  brass  'instru- 
ments need  no  epithet,  and  who  has  long  been  vexed 
by  the  piratical  proceedings  of  other  instrument- 
makers,  has,  after  ten  years  of  law,  gained  his  cause 
against  the  counterfeiters  of  Paris,  whose  further  ope- 
rations are  henceforward  prohibited,  and  who  are  sen- 
tenced to  heavy  costs  and  to  retrospective  reimburse- 
ments." 

Italy. — The  Athenccum  gives  the  following  list  of 
new  Italian  operas : 

Lidada  Carcano,  by  Signor  Taddei,  produced  at  Mi- 
lan ;  II  Conle  di  San  Germano,  by  Signor  Traversari, 
at  Novara  ;  Guzmano  il  Trade,  by  Signor  Sanelli,  at 
Parma.  Somewhat  more  important  than  the  above 
may  be  La  Punizione,  by  Signor  Pacini,  given  at 
Rome  with  Madame  Albertini  and  Signor  Baucarde 
as  principal  singers. 

Leit-zig,  March  3. — The  London  Musical  World 
translates  from  the  New  Vienna  Musikzeitung  thus : 

On  Thursday  was  Liszt  the  hero  of  the  day,  and 
to-morrow  he  will  be  so  again-  We  shall  see  Wagner's 
Tannhaiiser  brought  upon  the  stage  under  his  direc- 
tion; the  Weimar  singers,  Milde,  Wife,  and  Caspary, 
as  well  as  the  harp-virtuosa,  Mme.  Pahl,  are  at  his 
orders.  The  performances  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
operatic  stage-manager,  Behr. 

Liszt  was  made  much  of,  Thursday ;  he  was  received 
with  bravos  and  welcomed  with  sturdy  applause.  His 
two  symphonies  are  the  essence  of  the  whole  matter. 
Both  were  listened  to  with  approbation^ the  audience. 
The  "  Preludes"  must  be  pronounced  as  indisputably 
the  most  successful ;  Mazeppa  was  but  faintly 
applauded.  After  hearing  both  of  these  much-talked- 
of  works  with  our  own  ears,  we,  also,  are  cured  of  the 
erroneous  idea  that  they  are  something  special,  some- 
thing we  never  heard  before,  something  immense. 
Thev  may  be  listened  to  very  well  with  other  things. 
Berlioz  has  made  my  head  ache  much  more.  People, 
however,  must  not  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded 
that  they  are  music  with  any  claims  to  importance,  or 
destined  to  enjoy  a  great  future.  We  have  discovered 
one  important  peculiarity  about  them,  it  is  true.  But 
Dr.  Franz  Liszt  will  not  be  exactly  proud  of  it.  We 
mean  the  great  poverty  of  ideas,  and  the  want  of 
melody  and  harmony  distinguishing  them. 

In  addition  to  this  poverty  of  ideas  and  monotony 
of  form,  the  No.  1,  or  E  flat  major  concerto,  for  the 
pianoforte,  played,  and  in  a  most  masterly  manner,  by 
Hans  von  Bulow,  is  most  unrcfreshing.  As  the  artist 
was  honored  with  too  much  applause,  there  were  some 
very  audible  hissings,  to  mark  the  worthlessnessof  the 
composition.  The  barytone  Milde  sang  a  very  pleasing 
romance  by  Liszt,  which  pleased  ourselves  and  the 
public  very  well.  So  much  for  Liszt.  Milde  and  his 
wife  sang  also  a  duet  out  of  the  Hollander ;  they  sang 
it  magnificently,  and  were  rewarded  accordingly  with 
hearty  applause.  Wagner's  music  reminds  us  of 
Weber,  Meyerbeer,  Marschner,  and  Tannhiiuser, 
which  was  born  at  a  later  period.  The  first  part, 
under  Rietz,  introduced  us,  unfortunately,  to  a  not 
very  valuable  posthumous  work  of  R.  Schumann,  a 
"  Singspiel  Overture,"  to  a  poem  in  the  style  of  Her- 
mann und  Dorothea.  It  was  nearly  damned.  Mme. 
von  Milde  rehabilitated  Schumann  by  singing  the 
prayer  of  "  Genoveva"  with  great  feeling  and  artistic 
finish. 
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BOSTON,  APRIL  IS,  1357. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society's  Festival. 
The  great  musical  event  of  this  year,  1857, 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  Festival  in  May,  for 
which  preparations  are  now  making.  Besides 
all  the  other  reasons  for  our  anticipating  much 
gratification  and  enjoyment  during  the  successive 
performances  in  prospect,  we  feel  no  small  inter- 


est in  the  success  of  the  project,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  another  effort  of  our  finest  and  oldest 
musical  association — we  believe  the  oldest  in  the 
country — to  give  a  new  impulse  to  music  in  the 
right  direction. 

We  think  the  public  generally  is  unaware  how 
much  has  been  done  in  Boston  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  for  the  cause  of  music.  We 
are  unable  to  go  very  deeply  into  this  subject 
now,  but  shall  in  this  article  direct  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  a  few  topics  in  point.  Previous 
to  1813,  occasional  concerts  of  sacred  music,  call- 
ed Oratorios — as  grand  concerts  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  in  Vienna  went  by  the  name 
of  Academies — had  been  given,  some  by  a  man 
named  Bailey,  (of  whom  we  should  be  glad  if 
any  correspondent  would  tell  us  more),  and 
others  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  G.  K.  Jack- 
son. This  gentleman,  a  noted  music  teacher  of 
his  day,  was  an  Englishman,  and  during  the  war 
of  1812,  as  an  alien,  was  sent  away  from  Boston. 
It  was  at  this  time,  that  many  of  the  leading  sing- 
ers of  the  town — some  of  whom  still  survive,  and 
whose  reminiscences  we  would  gladly  have  given 
insertion  in  the  Journal  of  Music — formed  them- 
selves into  a  choral  association,  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Handel  and  Haydn  Society."  The  soci- 
ety cast  away  at  once  the  miserable  music  which 
was  then  the  staple  of  popular  performance,  and 
devoted  its  time  and  labor  to  conquering  the  dif- 
ficulties, then  formidable,  of  the  highest  class  of 
vocal  music — that  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart 
and  others  of  their  schools. 

Within  ten  years  after  the  formation  of  the 
society,  it  had  published  several  volumes  of  cho- 
ruses and  other  sacred  music  at  its  risk,  we  may 
perhaps  say  expense,  for  we  doubt  if  any  of  those 
volumes  sold  to  any  good  extent  out  of  the  society. 
The  credit  belongs  to  it  of  having  set  an  example 
and  adhering  to  it,  of  singing  none  but  music  of 
the  highest  order,  and  of  giving  a  new  impulse 
and  direction  to  public  taste  by  its  publications. 
Though  not  in  due  order,  we  will  speak  of  its 
collection  of  psalmody  here. 

The  "  Bridgewater  Collection,"  the  "  Village 
Harmony,"  and  perhaps  other  collections,  had 
made  some  advance  from  what  is  now  called 
"  old  folks'  music,"  but  no  editor  had  dared  to 
confront  popular  prejudice  and  taste,  with  a  work 
which  should  be  free  from  all  trace  of  Billings, 
Holden,  Stephenson,  Kimball  and  the  like. 

In  1821,  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  then  a  young 
man,  and  resident  in  Savannah,  came  North  with 
the  manuscript  of  a  collection  of  music,  which 
was  something  as  new  and  out  of  the  common 
course  then,  as  Zeuxer's  "  Harp  "  was  twenty 
years  later.  His  book  was  made  up  from  the.  best 
Enolish  sources,  discarded  all  the  old  fuguing 
tunes,  contained  many  arrangements  from  the 
noble  Adagios  and  Andantes  of  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Pleyel,  &c,  and  above  all  was  har- 
monized under  the  eye  and  instruction  of  Abel, 
a  thorough  German  musician.  This  manuscript 
had  been  offered  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  book- 
sellers in  other  cities  freely,  save  on  condition  of 
his  receiving  such  copies  as  he  needed  gratis. 

No  bookseller  would  touch  it.  At  length, 
when  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope,  the  Handel, 
and  Haydn  Society  took  it,  placed  their  name 
upon  the  title  page,  printed  it,  and  thus  began 
the  greatest  revolution  we  have  yet  had  in  psalm- 
ody. 

To  the  Handel  and   Haydn  Society,  so  far  as 
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we  have  been  able  to  learn,  our  country  owes  the 
credit  of  having  first  given  an  oratorio  entire. 
During  the  first  four  years  of  its  existence,  it 
gave  a  number  of  concerts  of  miscellaneous 
saered  music.  .  For  instance,  at  Christmas,  1815, 
it  engaged  the  orchestra  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society*  and  gave :  Part  I.,  the  "  Creation,"  as 
far  as  the  chorus :  "The  Heavens  are  telling;" 
and  for  Parts  II.  and  III.  miscellaneous  select- 
ions, mostly  from  Handel. 

The  performers  were  about  one  hundred,  says 
the  Centinel,  and  appeared  to  embrace  all  the 
musical  excellence  of  the  town  and  the  vicinity. 
The  performances — the  concert  was  in  the  Stone 
Chapel — drew  a  crowded  house,  at  a  dollar  for  a 
single  ticket,  five  for  $4,  and  eight  for  $G,  and 
pleased  so  much  that  the  concert  was  repeated 
on  the  18th  of  January. 

But  the  Society  determined  to  do  something 
more  than  as  yet  had  been  accomplished,  and  on 
the  22d  of  March,  1817,  they  announced  a  series 
of  concerts  which,  considering  the  extent  of  Bos- 
ton at  that  time — not  so  large  as  several  other 
New  England  cities  are  now — the  condition  of 
the  community  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
the  war,  and  the  small  advance  which  a  true  taste 
for  music  had  then  made,  we  think  shows  a  de- 
termination and  spirit  which  might  well  be  a 
model  for  imitation  at  this  day.  All  honor  to  the 
few  that  still  remain,  that  took  part  in  that  musi- 
cal enterprise ! 

The  announcement  was  as  follows : 

Sacred  Oratorios. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  propose  to  perform 
in  King's  Chapel,  on  the  first  week  in  April  ensuing, 
those  two  celebrated  musical  compositions,  the  "  Mes- 
siah," by  Handel,  and  the  "  Creation,"  by  Haydn. 

The  first  performance,  which  will  be  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  first  of  April,  will  consist  of  the  first 
part  of  the  "Messiah"  and  the  first  part  of  the 
"  Creation,"  together  with  an  intermediate  selection. 

The  second  performance,  on  Thursday  the  third  of 
Aprilt  will  consist  of  the  second  part  of  the  "Crea- 
tion" and  the  second  part  of  the  "Messiah,"  with  an 
intermediate  selection. 

The  third  performance,  on  the  fourth  of  April,  will 
consist  of  the  third  part  of  the  "Messiah"  and  the 
third  part  of  the  "Creation,"  with  an  intermediate 
selection. 

Books  containing  the  words  of  the  oratorios,  and 
the  order  of  the  performances,  may  be  obtained  at 
the  several  places  where  tickets  are  for  sale.  Tickets 
for  admission  to  the  three  performances  for  $2,  and 
tickets  for  performances  separately  at  $1  each,  may 
be  obtained  at  the  bookstore  of  0.  C.  Greenleaf,  Court 
street;  "West  &  Richardson  and  Monroe  &  Francis, 
Cornhill;  S.  H.  Parker's  circulating  library,  No.  1 
Water  street;  Franklin  Musical  Warehouse,  Milk 
street;  G.  Graupner's,  Franklin  street,  and  David 
Francis's  bookstore  and  library,  Newbury  street. 

It  appears  from  a  notice  of  a  rehearsal,  that 
the  Philharmonic  orchestra  was  engaged  for  these 
concerts ;  and  from  another  source  we  have  learn- 
ed that  an  organist  was  brought  from  New  York, 
owing  to  some  difficulty  in  relation  to  the  pecuni- 
ary consideration  demanded  by  Dr.  Jackson.  (?) 

As  a  specimen  of  the  "  intermediate  selections," 
the  following  is  a  list  of  the  pieces  in  Part  II.  of 
the  second  concert: 

Chorus— From  Handel's  "Joshua:"  "  The  Great 
Jehovah  is  an  awful  theme." 

Solo— Oliver  Shaw,  ("  Blind  Shaw"  of  Providence): 
"  This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show." 

Chorus — "Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  sang 
this  song  unto  the  Lord." — Handel. 

Recitation — Handel :  "  He  measureth  the  waters  in 
the  hollow  of  His  hand." 

Solo—"  Thou  dost  blow  with  Thy  wind." 

Chorus — "He  gave  them  hail-stones  for  rain." 

Three  months  later,  when  President  Monroe 
came  to  Boston,  the  Society  was  invited  by  "  the 
committee  of  arrangements  of  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton," to  give  a  select  oratorio  in  his  presence.    It 

*  Who  can  give  us  any  account  of  this  society  ? 


took  place  July  Oth,  at  5  P.  M.,  in  Chauney 
Place  church.  Some  of  the  pieces  sung  were 
the  choruses  :  "  Hail  Judea,  happy  land,"  "  The 
horse  and  his  rider,"  "  Hailstone,"  "  Welcome, 
welcome,  mighty  King,"  "  Achieved  is  the  glori- 
ous work,"  &c,  &c.  Among  the  solos  was  Shaw's 
sweet  song :  "  Were  not  the  sinful  Mary's  tears." 

Another  fact  which  will  ever  stand  in  honor  of 
the  Society,  is  that  some  of  its  members  sent  an 
order  to  Vienna,  to  have  Beethoven  compose 
an  oratorio  for  it,  without  limiting  him  in  any 
manner  as  to  price,  subject  or  style — and  this 
only  from  the  specimens  of  the  master,  which 
they  had  sung  from  the  "  Christ  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives." 

The  society,  like  other  musical  associations,  has 
at  times  had  its  firmament  clouded,  but  a  large- 
minded  and  generous  policy  will,  we  sincerely 
trust,  be  followed  at  length  by  an  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  which  shall  enable  it  to 
remain  as  it  now  is,  one  of  the  institutions  of 
Boston. 

We  have  other  things  to  say  in  this  connection, 
but  our  article  is  already  long  enough.  If  musi- 
cal taste  be  higher  in  Boston  than  in  other  Amer- 
ican cities,  as  is  sometimes  claimed,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  it  to  the  long  and  well-direct- 
ed influence  of  our  noble  old  Choral  Society. 


CONCERTS. 

Thalberg  has  gone!  The  last  of  the  half-dollar 
concerts,  being  the  fifteenth  and  last  of  his  second 
visit  to  Boston,  look  place  in  the  Music  Hall  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  The  storm  thinned  the  audi- 
ence. The  character  of  the  entertainment  was  such 
as  we  have  many  times  described,  and  witli  the  usual 
assistants,  D'Angri,  Johannsen  and  Herr  Schrei- 
eer.  With  all  their  names  and  shapes  Protean — 
Thalberg's  concerts  simple,  Thalberg's  concerts 
grand,  Thalberg's  oratorios,  festivals,  children's  con- 
certs, matinees,  soirees,  piano  recitals,  &c,  &c. — they 
are  all  over  now.  They  always  had  delighted  audi- 
ences ;  they  have  given  us  a  great  variety  of  fine 
music,  and  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  in  which  a  very 
large  part  of  the  community  have  been  participators. 

The  Afternoon  Concerts,  too,  are  over.  The 
last,  on  Wednesday,  drew  a  crowd,  and  programme 
and  performance  were  particularly  good.  Beetho- 
ven's Eighth  Symphony — in  more  than  one  sense 
one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  was  a  delicious  treat. 
The  Tannhuilser  overture  told  well,  too,  for  a  conclu- 
sion ;  though  we  would  rather  have  heard  the  Leono- 
ra just  at  this  time.  There  was  a  fine  set  of  Waltzes 
by  Lumhye,  a  spirited  Gallop  by  Zerrahn,  and  an 
elaborate  Fantasia  for  clarinet,  composed  by  Reis- 
siger  and  played  by  Ryan.  Much  interest  was  cre- 
ated by  the  remarkable  piano-forte  playing  of  Master 
Ernst  Perabo,  a  lad  only  eleven  years  and  three 
months  old.  The  motive  for  this  single  publieexhi- 
bition  of  his  talent  was  a  good  one  :  it  was  simply  to 
show  that  he  has  talent  such  as  should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  run  to  waste,  and  to  interest  our  music-lovers 
if  possible  enough  to  give  him  the  means  of  seeking 
solid  education  in  Germany.  Of  course  the  child 
did  not  do  his  best;  and  yet  what  he  did  was  evi- 
dence enough  of  most  decided  musical  talent  He 
played  the  first  Song  wi  hout  Words,  by  Mendels- 
sohn, clearly,  (hut  of  course  without  the  expression 
which  such  pieces  require)  ;  a  florid  mclodie  vcrie,  by 
Dohler,  in  the  modern  style;  a  Souvenir de  Mendels- 
sohn, by  Krug,  in  which  he  made  the  melody  stand 
distinctly  out  amid  a  wealth  of  accompaniment ; 
and  finally  a  composition  of  his  own,  a  sort  of  minor 
church  air,  of  not  a  little  beauty,  followed  by  half  a 
dozen  variations,  astonishingly  clever  for  a  boy.  His 
musical  memory  is  remarkable;  and  so  is 'his  power 


of  reading  music.  We  have  heard  him  play  correctly 
and  clearly  at  sight  a  pretty  difficult  prelude  and 
fugue  by  Mendelssohn ;  and  from  memory  various 
fugues  of  Bach,  Mozart,  &c,  of  which  he  carries 
some  thirty  in  his  head  and  fingers. 

The  Afternoon  Concerts  have  been  a  success.  We 
have  no  doubt  they  might  go  on  successfully  for  a 
month  more. 

Boston  Choristers'  School — To  nothing  for 
some  time  have  we  listened  with  more  fresh  and 
peculiar  interest  than  to  the  concert  given  by  Mr. 
H.  S.  Cutler,  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  the  Tre- 
mont  Temple.  Its  objects  were  to  give  the  audience 
some  idea  of  English  Cathedral  Music,  and  to  exhibit 
the  practicability  and  proper  use  of  hoy  choirs  in  the 
Episcopal  service.  The  pieces  of  the  first  part  were 
prefaced  and  interspersed  with  very  instructive  and 
interesting  explanations  and  historical  notices  by 
Mr.  Alexander  W.  Thayer,  who  won  the  warm 
thanks  of  the  audience.  We  hope  to'give  our  read- 
ers his  entire  lecture  in  onr  next. 

We  have  no  room  now  to  do  much  justice  to  the 
concert,  or  to  treat,  as  we  hope  some  time  to  be  able 
to  do,  several  important  questions  which  it  raised 
anew  in  our  mind.  Of  the  real  artistic  worth,  or 
creative  genius,  of  this  old  English  music,  we  are 
still  unprepared  to  judge  with  confidence.  But  as  a 
ritual,  as  a  branch  of  a  church  service,  it  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  uniform  dignity,  and  freedom  from  poor 
triviality  and  sentimentality.  Some  of  the  pieces 
sung  that  evening  impressed  us  very  deeply.  We 
are  no  believer  in  the  old  Church  Modes  as  absolute'; 
and  permanent  types;  we  see  in  them  only  rude,  im- 
perfect efforts  to  get  at  the  only  complete  Scale 
yet  in  their  very  limitations  there  is  a  certain  quaint 
grandeur  of  effect,  which  no  one  will  deny.  We  felt 
it  and  enjoyed  it  in  the  two  first  pieces,  the  Gregorian 
Venite,  and  the  Te  Deum  by  Tallis.  Both  these  and 
the  quite  elaborate  fugued  Te  Deums  and  anthems  of 
later  date  (by  Farrant,  Webbe,  Rogers,  Travers  and 
Boyce),  seemed  (to  judge  from  that  experiment)  to 
be  most  fitly  rendered  by  choirs  in  which  the  soprano 
part  is  sung  by  hoys. 

But  leaving  for  the  present  all  discussion  of  the 
compositions,  we  would  simply  bear  our  testimony 
to  the  rare  charm  and  perfection  of  the  execution  of 
the  entire  programme.  The  two  choirs  were  arranged 
antiphbnally  at  opposite  ends  of  the  stage,  each  con- 
sisting of  six  boys  (or choristers),  two  counter-tenors, 
two  tenors  and  two  basses.  The  boys  were  from  the 
Church  of  the  Advent;  among  the  older  singers, 
called  in  for  the  purpose,  we  noticed  Messrs.  Mozart 
and  Garrett,  basses,  Messrs.  Howard  and  Adams, 
tenors,  &c.  The  choirs  had  been  marvellously  well 
drilled,  and  sang,  sometimes  without  accompani- 
ment, long  and  difficult  anthems,  with  such  perfect 
truth  and  clearness  as  we  rarely  hear  in  any  concert. 
The  boys'  voices  were  all  pure,  sweet  and  musical, 
always  in  time  and  tune,  and  they  sang  with  an 
earnestness  and  an  nnaffected  joy  in  what  they  did, 
free  from  all  sign  of  vanity  or  individual  self-con- 
sciousness, that  was  refreshing  to  witness.  The 
whole  behavior  of  these  young  gentlemen  was  as 
commendable  as  their  musical  accomplishment. — 
Three  of  them  sang  the  Trio  from  '"Elijah":  Lift 
thine  eyes,  without  aid  of  instrument,  with  delightful 
sweetness  and  silvery  purity  of  harmony. 

The  song  from  Handel :  Come  unto  Him,  by  young 
Master  White,  was  so  beautiful  as  to  elicit  an  en- 
core. In  the  place  of  another  lad,  who  was  unwell, 
Mr.  C.  R-  Adams  sang:  If  with  all  your  hiarts,  very 
finely.  Choruses  from  the  "Messiah"  and  from 
"  Samson "  were  sung  by  the  two  little  choirs 
united,  and  with  an  effect  and  volume  of  tone  that 
surprised  us.  Mr  Cutler,  who  is  one  of  our  best 
organists,  accompanied.  He  is  plainly  quite  in  ear- 
nest in  his  devotion  to  this  school  of  church  music; 
he  modestly  and  simply  merged  himself  in  his  work  ; 
whatever  might  be  our  doubts  and  prejudices  about 
the  English  music,  here  was  a  genuine  opportunity  to 
learn  about  it,  and  all  who  embraced  it  could  not 
hut  feel  rewarded  and  grateful  to  Mr.  Cutler  and  to 
Mr.  Thayer. 
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Berlin,  March  8th. — (From  a  private  letter.) — 
I  have  just  been  looking-  through  a  book,  which 
perhaps  has  not  come  under  your  notice — "  Beet- 
hoven, ses  Critiques  ct  ses  Glossatcurs,  par  Ouli- 
bicheff."  It  does  not  strike  me  as  a  very  valuable 
work  j  but  noteworthy  are  the  criticisms  which  lie 
has  therein  collected ;  for  instance,  what  Wagner 
and  Berlioz  have  said  upon  the  Ninth  Symphony. 

Oulibicheff  divides  Beethoven's  works  into  three 
periods,  and  is  of  opinion  that  during  the  third 
Beethoven  was  already  so  deaf,  that  he  no  longer 
retained  fully  in  his  memory  the  separate  tones, 
with  the  good  and  bad  effects  which  they  may  pro- 
duce, and  hence  composed  and  combined  things, 
which,  if  he  could  have  heard  them,  he  would  have 
avoided.  Oulibicheff  even  gives  some  passages 
from  the  Ninth  Symphony  as  proofs  of  this  point. 
But  he  seems  to  me,  to  use  a  German  phrase,  "  to 
be  quite  in  a  bye-way"  ;  for  how  is  it  possible  that 
Beethoven  should  have  so  missed  filling  his  soul 
with  music  and  its  effects,  that  he  needed  to  hear 
his  compositions  with  the  physical  ear? 

On  the  other  hand  I  believe  that  he  only  can  fully 
understand  these  later  compositions,  who  has  first 
made  himself  master  of  the  earlier  works,  and  who  is 
thus  enabled  to  follow  Beethoven  into  his  thoughts 
and  feelings. 

We  have  not  been  this  season,  as  in  so  many 
winters  past,  overwhelmed  with  too  many  concerts, 
and  (what  is  especially  worthy  of  honorable  notice) 
all  mediocre  talent  has  been  so  prudent  as  to  turn 
its  back  upon  our  city  and  bless  other  places  with 
its  presence. 

Herr  Sterx  [Star],  the  conductor  of  the  great 
choral  association,  [Singrerein,]  has  done  honor  to 
his  name,  and  has  caused  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude to  appear  to  us — the  Grand  Mass  of  Beethoven, 
which  was  also  given  last  year.  This  work  is  so 
effective  and  mighty  that  one  is  completely  carried 
away  by  it,  and  never  thinks  of  passing  judgment 
upon  it;  as  when  one  outers  the  cathedral  at  Cologne 
and  feels  as  if  it  was  not  built,  but  had  stood  so  from 
the  beginning  of  things,  and  that  every  stone  must 
from  necessity  lie  just  so  ;  so  it  is  with  this  mass  of 
Beethoven's.  The  parallel  with  the  cathedral  is  also 
carried  out  in  this,  that  it  is  so  perfectly  catholic. 
For  instance,  introducing  the  Dona  nobis  pacem, 
[the  prayer  for  peace.]  suddenly  are  heard  the  bright 
notes  of  the  horns,  which  impresses  the  hearer  with 
the  idea  that  Beethoven  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
of  war  instead  of  peace.  I  had  opportunity  to  attend 
one  of  the  rehearsals.  In  this  way,  through  the  fre- 
quent repetitions  of  the  separate  parts,  one  is  enabled 
to  get  an  idea  of  their  full  beauty.  And  this  is  the 
work,  which  twenty  years  ago  it  was  said  must  have 
been  composed  by  a  crazy  man ! 

The  Singakademie  has  performed  another  work  of 
Handel,  "  Saul,"  which  is  far  less  important  than 
the  "  Messiah,"  "  Alexander's  Feast,"  &c.  At 
Easter,  as  has  been  done  I  believe  for  twenty-five 
years,  that  society  will  sing  Bach's  Passionsmusik. 
That  is  music  to  which  the  auditor  needs  to  bring 
only  his  heart ;  no  need  of  musical  knowledge  there  ; 
and  therefore  I  am  always  sorry,  that  it  is  not  sung 
in  a  church. 

Clara  Novello  is  singing  here  with  eclat,  as  she 
did  many  years  ago.  She  has  a  voice  of  great  com- 
pass, which  it  is  true  fails  in  many  points,  but  many 
of  its  tones  are  of  truly  wonderful  beauty,  real  flute 
tones,  and  neither  the  Lind  nor  our  Johanna  Wagner 
can  produce  such.  And  then  her  style  is  in  the 
highest  degree  graceful  and  pleasing;  she  also  knows 
the  weak  points  of  a  gradually  failing  voice,  and  so 
well  how  to  cover  them  that  the  hearer  hardly  notices 
them.  She  sings  for  the  most  part  Handel's  music, 
and  in  English,  being  English  by  birth.     Also,  airs 


from  Haydn.  I  heard  the  air  from  the  "  Creation," 
With  verdure  clad.  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  it 
better,  so  pure  and  simple  was  its  style.  The  king, 
who  eighteen  years  ago  had  her  often  come  to  the 
palace  to  sing  Handel's  music,  nttends  her  concerts, 
which  she  may  consider  as  a  high  honor,  (if  she  was 
an  American,  not,  perhaps?)  as  he  now  goes  to  no 
concerts  hut  those  of  the  Dom  Chor. 

We  have  had  no  new  operas  but  Dorn's  "Bay  in 
Russia,"  which  has  not  given  satisfaction,  and  is  no 
longer  repeated.  A  kapellmeister  who  is  continually 
directing  operas,  thinks  too  easilv,  "  Such  an  opera 
you  can  also  compose;"  but  the  public  has  often 
more  judgment  than  it  has  credit,  for.  and  does  not 
allow  itself  to  be  dazzled  by  beautiful  decorations. 

ftttsipt  <ptt-(pat. 

Bound  volumes  of  our  Journal,  for  the  past  year, 
will  soon  be  ready. . .  .Mrs.  Mozart  deserves  a  large 
attendance  at  her  concert  this  evening.  She  has  one 
of  the  richest  soprano  voices,  and  is  one  of  our  best 
singers.  The  concert  is  prior  to  her  departure  for 
Europe,  where  she  will  seek  musical  improvement 
in  the  best  schools  of  Paris,  Italy  and  Germany- 
She  will  have  excellent  assistance  to-night,  and  the 
programme  will  be  rich  and  varied. . .  .We  have  just 
had  a  good  specimen  of  English  church  music,  and 
now  we  are  invited,  by  Mr.  Werner,  to  a  concert 
of  purely  Catholic  music,  including  Mozart's  Requi- 
em, to  be  sung  by  Catholic  choirs,  Sunday  evening, 
May  3d. . .  Read  Novello's  advertisement,  if  you 
would  find  choice,  abundant  and  cheap  supplies  of 
Madrigal  and  Glee  music,  both  of  the -English  and 
the  German  schools. 

Fry,  of  the  Tribune,  says  of  Mme.  Gazzaniga, 
that  "her  voice  is  an  absolute  soprano — rich,  full, 
loud,  potent,  true,  steady,  tearful,  passionate,  heroic," 
and  that  although  deficient  in  some  respects,  she  is 
in  others  "the  greatest  singer  that  has  ever  been  in 
America.". . .  .A  "  Grand  Verdi  Festival,"  at  Exeter 
Hall,  London,  was  announced  for  Easter  Monday,  at 
which  all  the  choicest  music  of  //  Trovatore,  Rigolefto 
and  La  Traviata  was  to  be  performed  "  in  a  more  per- 
fect manner  than  ever  before  attempted  ;  "  the  list  of 
distinguished  artists  includes  Mr.  Millardi,  besides 
Clara  Novello,  Miss  Dolby,  Sims  Reeves,  &c. 

"  Dr.  Mark  and   his  little  men,"  is  the    title  of 

a  juvenile  orchestra,  of  30  instrumental  performers 
and  40  singers,  composed  of  little  English,  Scotch 
and  Irish  boys,  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
whom  Dr.  Mark  has  taught  gratuitously,  to  illustiate 
his  new  system,  and  with  whom  he  is  giving  concerts 
in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  &c. 

They  have  what  is  called  a  "  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Asso- 
ciation "  in  London,  which  was  to  hold  a  Choral 
Meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  March  31st,  when  the  chair 
would  be  taken  by  W.  E.  Hickson,  Esq.,  author  of 
"  The  Singing  Master,"  and  an  essay  on  "  The  Use 
of  Singing,"  and  when  a  choir  of  800  voices,  entirely 
without  the  aid  of  any  instrumental  accompaniment, 
would  sing  selections  from  Mendelssohn,  Nageli, 
Becker,  Spofforth,  Webbe,  and  other  eminent  com- 
posers  Balfe  has  composed  a  song  to  Tenny- 
son's "  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,"   and   Sims 

Beeves  sings  it Our  old  friend  Badiali,  bari- 

tono  superbo,  sang  last  month  in  Paris  at  a  concert 
given  by  Henri  Herz,  who  brought  out  some  new 
pinno  pieces  of  his  own  ;  namely,  a  fantasia  on  La 
Fawrita,  a  Galop  brillant,  and  L,e  Chant  du  Peierin. 
Mine.  Viardot  Garcia  sang  at  the  same  concert 
two  of  Chopin's  Mazurkas,  set  to  English  words,  and 
an  antique  air  or  .recitative  by  Lulli.  Bottesini 
was  there,  too,  without  his  double  bass,  but  as  con- 
ductor. Verily  not  a  few  of  the  names  that  figure 
now-a-days  in  European  operas  and  concerts  have  a 
look  of  "  old  acquaintance "  to  Bostonians  and 
New  Yorkers Leopold  De  Meyer,  the  "  lion- 
pianist,"  has  arrived  in  Paris,  where  he  proposes  to 


remain  some  months.  He  has  been  playing  at  the 
Hague  and  Brussels,  and  before  the  king  of  Holland. 
Among  the  notices  of  new  books  abroad,  we  read: 
"  Germany  has  sent  us  a  thick  octavo  teatise  on 
Beethoven,  his  critics  and  glossators,  and  a  new  bio- 
graphy, (six  vols.!),  of  Mozart,  with  an  analysis  of 
his  principal  works,  by  A.  Oulibicheff,  both  writ- 
ten in  French."  We  wonder  if  the  new  biography 
of  Mozart,  in  six  volumes,  is  anything  more  than  a 
new  (perhaps  enlarged)  edition  of  his  old  one,  in 
three  volumes,  a  work  with  which  the  readers  of  this 
Journal  should  by  this  time  be  somewhat  familiar. 
Few  composers  ever  found  so  appreciative  a  biogra- 
pher; but  now  that  M.  Oulibicheff  has  taken  Beet- 
hoven in  hand,  we  trust  that  he  has  found  out  how 
to  appreciate  him  better  than  he  did  when  Mozart 
filled  his  whole  horizon. ..  .New  York  papers  men- 
tion the  death  in  that  city  of  William  H.  Reeves, 
the  English  tenor,  who  came  to  this  country  with 
Mme.  Anna  Bishop.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  children 
in  a  state  of  destitution.  He  was  a  brother  of  the 
famous  Sims  Reeves. 

:m::r.S-   j.   nvc.   mozart, 

(Formerly  Miss  Sophia  Bothamly,) 
Will  give  her  first  and  only 

GRAND    CONCERT 

In  Boston  prior  to  h*-r  departure  for  Europe, 
_A_T    TEEMONT    T  E  IIVEI3  L  E, 

Saturday  Evening,  April  18,  1857, 

Assisted  by 

Miss  TWICHELL,    Mr.  ADAMS,    Mr.  MOZART, 

Mr.  L.  H.  SOUTHARD,  Mr.  W.  R.  BABCOCK, 

THE  GERMAN  TRIO, 

And  the   MENDELSSOHN   CHORAL   SOCIETY. 

O^Tickets  50  cents To  commence  at  1%  o'clock. 

glojarfs  &xmxi>  Requiem  fit  ass 

Will  be  performed  {for  the  first  time  in  public  by  a  Catholic 
Choir,)  at  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL, 

On  Sunday  Evening,  May  3d,  1857, 

BY   THE 

Choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  H0I7  Cross,  Franklin  St. 

Assisted  by  members  of  the 
Choirs  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  South  Boston,  St. 
Patrick's,  Northampton  Street,  and  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Suffolk  Street, 
Accompanied  by  a  Fall  Orchestra,  selected  from  the  first  pro- 
fessional talent  in  Boston. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  WERNER. 
The  proceeds  to  go  toward  the  erec'ion  of  the  contemplated 
new  building  fur  the  Hou3e  of  the  Angel  Guardian. 
Part  I. 
MOZART'S  GRAND  REQUIEM  MASS. 
Part  II. 
SELECTIONS  from  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Catholic 
Composers  :  i.  e.  Palestrina,  Haydn,  Hummel,  Cherubini  and 
Beethoven. 

K7~  Tickets  50  cents.  Family  tickets,  admitting  three  per- 
sons, SI.  To  be  bail  at  the  Music  Stores,  Catholic  Bookstores, 
of  the  Ticket  committee,  and  at  the  door. —  Programmes  with. 
Latin  and  Engli?h  words  to  be  had  at  the  hall. 

Doors  open  at  6>a  1  Concert  to  commence  at  1%  o'clock. 

MENDELSSOHN  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  Summer  Term  commences  April  30th.  Pupils  may 
receive,  as  amateurs  or  teachers,  a  thoroush  education  in 
every  department  of  Music.  Also  in  the  Modern  Languages, 
Drawing,  Painting,  &c,  and  higher  English  branches  as 
accessaries.  Situations  secured  to  pupils  who  become  qualified 
to  teach.  A  few  vacancies  for  young  ladies  in  the  family  of 
the  Principal.     For  circulars,  &c,  address 

EDWARD  B.  OLIVER,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

O-     Xj.    ^ET^-TISlXE^iS     efis    Oo- 

y^l  {Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkins,) 

Wholesale  k  Mil  Dealers  in 

PIANO-FORTES 

AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Raudolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  tfje  f  iano-^orte,  ©rijaii  &  Gannons, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 
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FIRST  PRE! 


FORTES. 


CHECKERING-  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 

PIANO-PORTES 

At  the  Fairs  of  185G : 


FROM  THE 

JHassaflJuattlB  CEljarilaiU  $tuijanu  gtaotiatiott 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOB,   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOE  THE  BEST  PIANO-FOETE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOE  THE  BEST  PIANO-FOETE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GEAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished   19,000 
P1A  BTOS.     For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 
Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WABEEOOIHS, 

MASOKTIO    TESX^EX^XjIEJ, 

TBEMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON. 


J-A.3VEES    -W\    VOSE'S 

PREMIUM   PIANO-FORTES. 

A    SILVER    PRIZE    MEDAL 
Was  awarded  for  these  Pianos  at  the  last  Great  Exhibition  in 
Boston,  in  competition  with  the  best  makers  in  the  country 
for  their  fine  musical  tone  and  perfect  action.    Also,  ' 

A    BRONZE    MEDAL, 
For  the  superiority  and  beauty  of  the  exterior.    Every  instru- 
ment purchased  from  this  establishment  will  be  warranted  to 
give  full  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

Warerooms  335  Washington  St.,  corner  West  St., 
BOSTON. 


WILLIAM    GOOCH, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

AT  JAMES  W.  VOSE'S,  No.  335  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


s.   :b.   ball, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 
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Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

£)  (Imported  from  England) 

3     9'   Broadway ',  N.  T. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OF   GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &C. 


Novello's  CJJce-Kive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Torn!  Score, 

with  ad.  lib    Accompaniment  for  Piano-forte,     Complete 

In  3  vols.     Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  $2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Auwood, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Momington,  Spofforth,  S'evens,  Webbe, 

&c.    Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

NoveHo's  Fart  Sonng-BooSt. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.    Price,  $2. 

This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers— among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Kimbault,  Wesley,  &c.,— with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
"Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c,  8  cents  per  set. 

Orpheus : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired Gprman  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  containing  about  sis  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued— the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

The  Musical  Times, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERT  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 
and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Thiee,  Four,  or  more  Voices. 
Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmeb.  Author  of  the  "  Life  ot  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  43,  (Vols  I  and  III,  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  $1.75;  Nos.  49  to 9fi,  (VoU  ITI  and  IV),  bound  in  cloth, 
with  Index,  $], 75;  Nos.  96  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI).  bound  in 
cloth,  wich  Index,  $1,75.  Either  Vols.  3,  4.  5  or  6,  may  be 
had  sepaiately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each.  Annual  sub- 
scription to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  NOVELLO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Bean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

HALLET,   ID^^TIS    <Sc    CO. 

y      ":  MANUFACTURERS  OP 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BrvIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

NEW    MUSICAL    WORKS, 

11ECENTLY  PUBLISHED  BY 

OLIVER  EMTSON   &  CO.,   BOSTON. 

BASSINl'S  ART  OP  SINGING.  An  Analytical, 
Physiological  and  Practical  System  for  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Voice.  By  Carlo  Bassini.  Edited  by  R.  Storks  Wil- 
lis.   1  vol.  4to.    Price  554. 

COOKE'S  VOCAL,  METHOD.  New  and  revised 
edition.  Comprising-  all  tho  latest  lessons  and  exercises  of 
the  author      1  vol.  4to.    Price  S3. 

THE  CONCERTINA.  A  Cmpleto  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion, with  a  choice  Collection  of  Popular  Music,  for  the  Ger- 
man Concertina.  Svo.  Price  50  cts.  NEAllLY  READY, 
Instructions  and  Music  for  the  English  Concertina.    50  cts. 

THE  PSALMS  OP  LIFE.  A  Compilation  of  Psalms, 
Hymns,  Anthems,  Chants,  &c,  embodying  the  Spiritual, 
Progressive  and  Reformatory  Sentiments  of  the  present  age. 
By  John  S   Adams.    1  vol.  12ino.  cloth.     Price  75  cts. 

Nearly  Ready  :  THE  MEMOR'ARE.  A  Collection 
of  Catholic  Music. 

OTTO    DEESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms.  S?50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

MUSIC     AWp"^JO^^KIITONG^FFIfJEl 


Important   to   Conductors,   Masters 
and  Leaders  of  Bands. 


B 


BOOSED     <§c     SO^TS;, 
OF    LON  DON, 

EG  to  announce  that  they  will  forward,  postage-free,  to  any 
part  of  the  Uni  ed  Stales  a  complete  Catalogue  of  the  con- 
tents of  their  celebrated 

Musical  Journals  for  Military  Band,  Stringed 
Band,  and  Brass  Band. 

These  three  works  hrtve  been  in  c«ur?e  of  publication  many 
years,  and  now  comprise  the  most  extensive  repertoire  <>f 

STANDARD  &  MODERN  OPERAS,  MARCHES, 

QUICK-STEPS,  DANCES,  &c, 
Arranged  by  C.  Boo^e,  {Band  Master  Fusilier  Guard*,)  and 
other  eminent  Professors.     A  number  of  each  Journal  is  pub- 
lished every  month 

There  are  now  published  120  numbers  of  the  Military  Jour- 
nal, (for  a  reed  band.i  price  15*.  each:  GO  numbers  of  the 
Brass  Band  Journal,  price  7s  each  ;  and  "0  numbers  of  the 
Orchestral  Journal,  (iur  stringed  band,)  price  55.  each.  The 
Orchestral  Journal  consist*  of  Dance  music  only. 

Ad  allowance  of  one  third  off  the  marked  price  is  {riven  to 
the  profession  and  trade.  All  orders  must  be  accompanied, 
with  a  remittance  payable  to 

BOOSEY  &  SONS,  Music  Publishers, 

24  and  28  Holles  St.,  London".  (Eng.) 

SIGNOR   AUC-USTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86  Pinckney  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

Ciarjirr  nf  tl;?  ^innn  anl  linging, 

U.    S.    HOTEL,. 

Piano-Forte   Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE.  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

G.    ANDRE    &    CO., 
Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON. 

WESTFIELD,   MASS. 


WILLIAM  SCHULTZE, 

G1TVES    Instruction  on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO  FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

HE  "<EV  S» 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Knccland  Street. 

C.    BKEUSING, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  EraroVs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

Q^T*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

J.    H.    HIDLET, 

PXJBLISHEB    OJF    MUSIC, 
Enu"  £)calrr  in  iUusical  jEUxxtaitibfjft, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Sunday  in  Florence— A  Visit  to  the  Villa 
Catalani. 

Translated  from  "  Les  Nuits  Italiennes,"  by  Mery. 

Sunday  is  indeed  a  beautiful  day  in  Florence. 
The  indolent  city  enjoys  it  with  the  calm  delight 
of  reflective  happiness.  When  I  recall  my  mem- 
ories of  Tuscany,  it  seems  to  me  that  Florence 
reserves  for  her  Sundays  a  peculiar  sunshine,  a 
softer  light,  a  river  of  deeper  blue,  a  -more  luxu- 
rious shade  in  the  walks  of  "  the  Cascine."  In 
other  cities,  the  people  pass  their  Sundays  in 
coarse  pleasures  abroad,  or  in  idleness  at  home, 
that  they  may  forget  the  toils  of  the  week.  At 
Florence,  the  people  walk  about,  quietly ;  they 
have  an  appearance  of  wealth,  dignity,  comfort 
and  respectability.  It  is,  doubtless,  the  only  city 
in  the  world,  where  there  are  no  rags  to  be  seen 
among  the  lower  classes.  What  an  excellent 
argument  in  favor  of  the  happiness  of  the  masses 
can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  peasant 
women  wear  feathers  in  their  bonnets,  while 
their  husbands  wear  kid  gloves !  I  believe 
that  no  where  else  but  in  Florence  do  the  country 
people  wear  gloves. 

The  first  impression  made  on  the  mind  on 
entering  a  new  city,  is  always  the  deepest.  I 
was  fortunate  in  entering  Florence  on  Saturday 
evening.  The  next  morning  the  city  appeared 
to  me  under  an  aspect  of  strange  beauty.  Never 
did  the  sun  shed  a  more  brilliant  light. 

I  prefer  "  the  Cascine  "  to  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries.  The  trees  of  the  Tuileries  seem  to 
look  down  upon  you  with  a  patronizing  air,  like 
the  oak  in  the  fable.  One  feels  almost  inclined 
to  wipe  liis  feet  at  the  gate,  as  if  at  the  entrance 
of  a  richly-furnished  drawing-room.  Cincinnatus 
and  Spartacus  would  hardly  be  admitted  there  ; 


there  is  an  aristocratic  air  about  it  which  embar- 
rasses the  humble  citizen.  But  the  garden  of  the 
Cascine  belongs  to  everybody.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  no  iron  gates.  AVherever  there  are 
gates,  the  place  is  nothing  but  a  prison  ;  if  senti- 
nels are  placed  before  them,  the  prison  is  com- 
plete. At  the  Cascine  there  are  neither  soldiers 
nor  iron  barriers ;  it  is  a  delightful  wood,  begin- 
ning at  the  outskirts  of  the  eity,  in  which  a  few 
straight  walks  have  been  laid  out ;  but  it  still  re- 
mains almost  wholly  untouched  by  art.  The 
Arno  borders  the  Cascine  as  the  Seine  does  the 
Tuileries,  but  with  this  difference,  that  there  is 
no  rampart,  strong  enough  to  maintain  a  siege, 
between  the  garden  and  the  river.  A  strip  of 
fresh  greensward  leads  the  visitor  along  the.  bank 
of  the  Arno. 

A  visit  to  the  garden  of  the  Cascine,  on  Sun- 
day, is  a  charming  Italian  recreation.  It  is  a 
weekly  Long  champs.  Two  long  rows  of  vehicles, 
mingled  with  parties  of  equestrians,  move  through 
the  principal  avenue,  while  those,  on  foot  wander 
among  the  side- walks  of  the  wood.  The  whole 
scene  forms  a  quiet  picture,  elegant  and  graceful, 
like  everything  in  Florence.  There  is  no  shout- 
ing among  this  peaceable  crowd  ;  the  liquid  and 
silvery  Italian  of  beautiful  Tuscany  falls  melodi- 
ously from  every  mouth,  forming  harmony  delight- 
ful to  the  ear.  There  is  no  strife,  no  quarrelling, 
no  rude  language.  This  is  not  from  the  absence 
of  passion  in  these  people ;  they  are  passionate 
enough  when  they  are  aroused.  They  are  a 
truly  artistic  race,  who  do  not  think  it  proper  to 
waste  their  energies  in  street  riots.  They  walk 
so  peaceably  in  the  garden  of  the  Cascine,  be- 
cause they  are  unwilling  to  create  a  disturbance 
in  the  open  street.  But  see  them  at  the  theatre. 
There  they  weep — laugh — stamp  their  feet. 
They  encore  a  song,  twenty  times,  with  all  the 
frenzy  of  the  South.  Or  watch  them  listening  to 
a  sermon  at  the  Duomo,  where  one  of  those  elo- 
quent monks,  such  as  I  have  often  heard,  preach- 
es in  Advent,  or  during  Lent.  Every  phrase  of 
the  preacher  tells  upon  the  expressive  faces  of 
the  immense  audience.  They  clasp  their  hands 
tighter  together  to  keep  from  applauding.  After 
the  sermon,  the  preacher  is  prudently  placed  in  a 
covered  litter,  for  the  people,  in  their  zeal,  would 
carry  him  off  in  triumph.  They  are  obliged  to 
guard  the  priest  against  this  ovation. 

One  fine  Sunday  in  spring,  I  went  out  of 
Florence  by  the  Porta  San  Gallo,  to  answer  an 
urgent  invitation,  that  I  had  received  the  evening 
before;  I  was  going  to  hear  the  "Litany  of  the 
Virgin,"  in  the  chapel  in  the  village  of  Loggia. 
Madame  Catalani  was  to  sing  with  her  daugh- 
ter, Madame  Duvivier.  The  country-seat, 
which  by  the  command  of  the  Grand  Duke,  bears 


the  name  of  the  illustrious  singer,  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Loggia. 

I  know  of  nothing  in  the  world  more  touching 
than  the  services  of  the  Catholic  church,  per- 
formed in  an  humble  village  chapel.  In  Italy 
especially,  as  in  the  south  of  France,  we  feel,  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  touched  with  pious  emotion, 
among  these  quiet  villagers,  with  their  simple 
faith,  and,  by  a  sudden  transition,  the  mind  re- 
verts once  more  to  the  sweet  monitions  of  child- 
hood. 

Mass  was  performed  by  a  venerable  octogena- 
rian priest.  The  chapel  was  filled  with  peasants, 
all  kneeling  in  careless  attitudes,  but  joining  fer- 
vently in  the  prayers  at  the  altar.  In  the  chan- 
cel were  a  few  invited  guests,  among  them 
Madame  Gaetano  Murat  and  a  noble  Polish 
exile,  Count  Potocki. 

Madame  Catalani  chanted  the  Litany  with  that 
magnificent  voice  which  all  Europe  has  heard  and 
admired.     She  had  on  this  occasion,  for  an  audi- 
ence, neither  the  pit  of  La  Scata  nor  the  boxes 
of  Sari  Carlo ;  neither  an  assembly  of  Parisians, 
Russians  and   English,  nor   a  congress  of  kings. 
Only  poor   peasants  were  listening  to  her,  open- 
mouthed  ;  their  faces  were  expressive  of  enchant- 
ment— ecstacy.     I  have   rarely  seen  a  picture  so 
touching.      The   celebrated   singer,   kneeling  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  was  as  beautiful  and  majes- 
tic as   we  had   so  often   seen   her  at  the  Italian 
opera,  in   Paris  ;   her  eyes  as  brilliant,  and   her 
face  trembling with  emotion.     It  was  beautiful  to 
see  Semiramis  thus  abandoning   the  Babylonian 
people  to  give  pleasure  to  a  whole  village,  by  her 
Prayer  to  the  Virgin,  pouring  forth  the   solemn 
notes  of  the  Christian  invocation.     It  was  delight- 
ful to  me  to  hear  those   earnest  prayers  which 
burst  forth  in  their  rich,  sonorous  Latin  from  Ital- 
ian   lips.     The  simple  village  chapel   had   never 
thrilled  to  such  sounds  before.     To  those  sublime 
invocations,  "Mystical  Rose,"  "  Tower  of  Ivory," 
"  Comforter  of  the  Afflicted,"  the   village   choir 
responded,   "  Pray  for  vis."       The    harmonious 
"  Ora  pro  Nobis  "  was  sung  with  wonderful  effect, 
and  with  that  natural  precision  of  note  and  per- 
fect harmony  which  belongs  to  every  Italian  ear. 
The  arrangement  of  the   chants   and  responses 
was  severe  and  simple,  just  as  it  was  written  by 
St.  Bernard,  the   great  servant  of  Mary.     The 
singer   did   not   alter   the   original   simplicity  of 
the  hymns,  but  she  uttered  each  address  with  an 
inspired  ardor  and  deep  enthusiasm,  that  gave  an 
unexpected  beauty  to  the   delicate,  poetry  of  the 
prayer.      Her   divine   voice  seemed   to  rise   to 
Heaven,  full  of  faith  and  hope,  and  then  descend 
to  earth  to  be  lost  amidst  the  full  response  of  the 
congregation ;  these   alternate   chants  were  not 
broken  by  a  pause,  agreeably  to  the  written  law 
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which  declares  that  "  the  prayer  of  the  Church 
shall  never  fall  to  the  ground,"  and  that  the  silent 
mouth  shall  receive  the  last  pious  sound  from  the 
lips  that  have  just  closed. 

I  have  heard  many  concerts  in  Italy,  but  I 
have  never  heard  anything  that  would  compare 
with  this  village  service.  In  the  Sixtine  Chapel, 
at  Home,  during  the,  performance  of  the  divine 
Miserere  before  the  frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo, 
I  have  recalled  with  emotion  the  Litany  of  Loggia. 
The  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  the  Sacred  College, 
even  Michael  Angelo  himself,  more  imposing  than 
all  the  Court  of  Rome,  never  caused  me  to  forget 
that  quiet  audience  of  villagers,  responding  to 
Madame  Catalani,  in  that  poor,  dilapidated  chap- 
el. While  I  was  thinking  of  the  Litany,  I  was 
moved  by  the  Miserere;  and  if  God  listens  to  the 
prayer  of  assembled  men,  He  may  have  lent  a 
favorable  ear  to  the  peasants  of  Loggia,  which 
would  be  closed  against  the  Soprani  of  the  Chapel 
of  the  Vatican. 

After  service,  Madame  Catalani  invited  us  to 
her  villa.  Artistic  Europe  has  built  this  splendid 
residence.  Florence  cannot  boast  a  more  beauti- 
ful country-seat.  The  Villa  Catalani  is  surround- 
ed by  a  belt  of  lemon  and  orange  trees.  It  is 
built  on  a  plain,  its  winter  front  facing,  the  sun, 
its  summer  front  the  woods.  It  has  a  court-yard, 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  where  are  displayed 
four  pieces  of  sculpture,  by  Luca  della  Robbia, 
the  great  artist,  who  might  have  worked  upon 
the  Panathenaic  procession  of  the  Parthenon, 
from  the  scaffold  of  a  Phidias. 

One  feels  a  thrill  of  pleasure  as  he  enters  this 
perfumed  villa ;  an  air  of  unostentatious  luxury 
refreshes  the  eye  ;  amidst  the  heat  of  the  South, 
one  feels  as  if  in  a  marble  bath ;  in  every  direc- 
tion are  marble  and  rich  pavements  of  Mosaic. 
On  all  sides  is  seen  Italian  elegance,  artistically 
disposed  to  repel  the  heat  of  summer.  Venetian 
blinds  in  a  hundred  windows  wave  in  the  breeze 
from  the  Arno,  and  carry  fresh,  cool  air  into  the 
galleries  and  staircases.  Graceful  arabesques 
cover  the  walls,  lemon  trees  perfume  the  corri- 
dors, sweet  odors  from  the  gardens  fill  every  alcove. 
We  seem  transported  into  one  of  those  palaces 
that  painters  love  to  build  upon  their  canvass,  as 
if  to  console  themselves  for  never  finding  them 
upon  earth,  while  the  frame  of  this  picture  is  the 
Campagna  of  Florence.  From  every  balcony  can 
be  seen  that  luminous  expanse  of  azure,  crowned 
with  deep  blue  mountains,  bathed  by  its  caress- 
ing river. 

Beautiful  Florence  is  seen  thus  under  the  hills 
of  the  Villa  Strossi  and  San  Miniato.  It  seems 
to  rest  luxuriously  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno, 
with  its  Duomo  and  two  colossal  towers,  like  an 
indolent  woman,  stretching  our  her  arms  as  she 
goes  to  sleep. 

A  sumptuous  breakfast  was  prepared  for  us  in 
a  beautiful  hall  adjoining  the  orangery.  The 
priest  who  had  said  Mass,  had  been  invited  to 
breakfast.  He  came,  but  begged  to  be  excused 
for  not  sitting  at  the  table  with  the  other  guests. 
Madame  Catalani  urged  him,  warmly,  in  her 
beautiful  Tuscan,  which  can  hardly  be  resisted, 
but  the  priest  smilingly  persisted  in  his  determin- 
ation. He  would  take  nothing  but  a  cup  of 
chocolate,  which  was  served  in  another  ''room. 
These  scruples  seemed  to  me  appropriate  and 
right  in  the  old  man. 

The  conversation  at  table  turned  upon  Music, 
and  especially  upon  the  French  Operas  that  are 


unknown  in  Italy.  They  spoke  of  "  Robert," 
which  had  never  yet  crossed  the  Appennincs. 
The  Italians  look  upon  this  as  a  serious  misfor- 
tune. Some  have  even  gone  from  Florence  to 
Paris  to  see  it  represented,  and  have  paid  a 
thousand  crowns  for  their  balcony  tickets.  In 
music,  the  Florentines  know  no  narrow  system — 
no  exclusiveness.  They  are  passionate  lovers  of 
anything  beautiful,  and  do  not  ask  whence  it 
comes.  I  was  present. at  the  first  representation 
of  the  Symphonies  of  Beethoven  at  Florence. 
"The  Heroic"  and  "the  Pastoral"  were  re- 
ceived with  a  perfect  ecstacy  of  delight.  At  the 
first  hearing  these  masterpieces  were  thoroughly 
understood,  appreciated  and  adopted.  In  the 
evening,  the  same  people  who  had  already  admir- 
ed Beethoven,  went  into  raptures  at  La  Pergola, 
over  Donizetti,  the  maestro  of  the  season.  I 
inquired  if  the  opera  of  Robert  would  never  be 
brought  out  at  La  Pergola.  The  company  at 
that  theatre  might  execute  it  with  success.  They 
had  a  French  tenor,  Dupre,  whose  voice  was  de- 
liriously sweet;  an  excellent  basso,  whose  name 
I  have  forgotten,  and  two  talented  singers  of 
great  merit,  Persiani  and  Delsere.  I  was  told 
that  Robert  would  always  be  excluded  from  their 
stage  on  account  of  the  scene  in  the  church  at 
Palermo,  in  which  nuns,  monks  and  priests 
appear.  These  scruples  were  too  ill-founded  to 
give  me  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"  It  is  astonishing  to  me,"  I  replied,  "  that  diffi- 
culties so  slight  should  not  have  been  removed, 
since  there  is  so  strong  a  desire  to  hear  Robert. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  strictly  confined  to  the 
French  libretto ;  a  few  alterations,  which  would 
not  injure  the  effect  of  the  music  as  a  whole, 
would  give  you  an  expurgated  Robert,  which 
would  not  offend  even  the  most  fastidious  and 
exacting  of  Tuscans." 

"  We  should  like  nothing  better — but  how 
would  you  do  all  this  ?  "  "  Instead  of  nuns,  bring 
other  ghosts  on  to  the  stage,  (there  is  no  reason 
why  these  ghosts  should  have  a  large  cross  on 
their  breasts),  and  let  them  dance  before  the 
tomb  of  Saint  Rosalie.  Then,  in  the  fifth  act, 
you  will  all  admit  that  the  Church  of  Palermo 
plays  only  the  part  of  a  decoration,  like  the  Ve- 
suvius in  the  Muetle.  If  you  leave  out  the 
church  scene  and  finish  the  opera  with  the  Trio, 
you  will  lose  nothing  of,  importance.  With  true 
lovers  of  music  the  spectacle  is  always  subordi- 
nate to  Art.  Monks,  priests,  nuns,  cathedral  and 
silver  lamps  might  all  be  dispensed  with,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  a  single  note  of  this  masterpiece, 
amidst  the  destruction  of  scenery.  When  I  re- 
turn to  Paris,  I  will  ask  Herr  Meyerbeer  if  he 
approves  of  my  idea,  and  if  the  composer  does 
not  object  to  this  mutilation,  I  will  procure  for 
you  an  orthodox  libretto,  even  if  you  have  to 
take  such  apparitions  as  you  have  at  hand  in  the 
Castle  of  Udolpho,  between  Sienna  and  Poggi- 
Bonzi. 

My  reasoning  convinced  the  most  incredulous, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  idea  will  be  carried 
out,  some  day,  on  the  Italian  stage. 

Our  breakfast  ended  according  to  the  precepts 
of  the  ancient  philosophers.  In  that  brilliant, 
perfumed  hall,  adorned  with  Tuscan  grace,  in 
the  midst  of  the  orange  groves,  glowing  with  life, 
where  the  air  of  the  Florentine  spring  seemed 
almost  to  inspire  us  with  immortality,  a  solemn 
funeral  chant  began,  forming  a  strange  contrast 
with  the  scene  around  us,  which  threw  the  listen- 


ers into  a  delicious  reverie.  Madame  Catalani 
sang  the  Dies  Irae  of  the  English  Church,  a 
hymn  which  embraces  all  the  terrible  poetry  of 
the  Puritans.  This  grand  chant  might  have  been 
written  upon  sepulchral  marble,  with  a  branch  of 
cypress.  The  slow  notes  of  the  English  horn 
accompanied  the  hymn  :  they  resounded  like  the 
knell  of  the  archangel's  trump.  Never  was  there 
a  more  unexpected  pleasure.  How  ingenious 
and  inventive  is  the  hospitality  of  the  Villa  Cat- 
alani !  An  exquisite  repast,  served  between  the 
singing  of  the  Hymn  to  the  Virgin  and  the  Dies 
Irae.  At  dessert,  vulgar  ostentation  introduces 
songs  in  praise  of  wine  and  love ;  while  here,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Arno,  our  glasses  filled  with 
French  wines,  seated  between  beautiful  women 
of  France  and  Italy,  we  listened  with  delight  to 
a  funeral  hymn.  The  breeze  played  among  the 
orange-trees  upon  the  terrace;  noon  came  on 
with  its  strange  Italian  languor  ;  a  soft  light  shone 
through  the  windows;  transparent  shadows  floated 
over  the  frescoes ;  it  was  a  scene  like  that  in  the 
triclinium  at  Tibur,  when  Horace  saj-s  to  Sextius  : 

"  Nunc  decet  aut  viridi  nitidum  caput  impedire  myrto, 

Aut  flore,  terrae  quern  ferunt  solutae. 

Pallida  mors  a?quo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas, 

Regumque  turres.     0  beate  Sexti, 

Vitae  summa  brevis  spemnosvetat  inchoate longam." 

This  whole  day  was  one  long  concert.  The 
days  in  Florence  are  made  up  of  music,  and  they 
often  last  late  into  the  night.  The  piano  was 
seized  upon,  the  audience  filled  the  couches  of 
the  saloon,  the  music  books  were  arranged  upon 
the  stands.  Madame  Duvivier,  Madame  Cata- 
lan's daughter,  has  one  of  the  finest  contralto 
voices  ever  heard  in  Italy.  She  sang  duets  with 
her  mother,  and  they  exhausted  Norma,  La  Don- 
na del  Lago  and  Semiramide.  The  -elegant  and 
artistic  Parisian  "  Salon"  was  worthily  represent- 
ed, at  the  piano,  by  Madame  Gaetano  Murat.  the 
daughter  of  M.  de  Meneval,  who  was  the  friend 
of  the  Emperor.  Visitors  arrived  constantly 
from  Florence ;  but  neither  the  sound  of  wheels 
nor  the  stamping  of  horses  on  the  flag-stones  of 
the  court- yard,  nor  the  pompous  announcement 
of  the  illustrious  names  of  the  Tuscan  nobilitv, 
interrupted  the  music  for  a  moment ;  nothing 
could  stop  the  excitement  of  musical  execution. 
The  mistress  of  the  mansion  was  Norma  or  Semi- 
ramide and  we,  her  guests,  here  at  Babylon  or  in 
the  forest  of  Irminsul.  No  one  noticed  what 
was  going  on  outside  of  the  hall.  It  was  the 
passion  for  Art,  in  all  its  divine  ecstacv,  of  which 
I  had  so  often  dreamed.  There  was  none  of  the 
condescension  of  the  artist  or  singer ;  no  effort 
to  escape  dulness  or  fatigue  by  the  diversion  of 
music ;  no.intervals,  during  which  people  exchang- 
ed compliments  and  congratulation's.  No  pro- 
gramme had  laid  out  the  order  of  our  entertain- 
ment ;  no  time  was  lost  in  unmeaning  preludes, 
or  in  pretended  unwillingness.  No :  everything 
floated  on  with  vigor  and  true  passion — eavatina, 
cantilena,  polonaise,  duet,  trio,  romanza.  The 
singer  was  always  ready  and  the  audience  were 
not  detained  in  long  anticipation ;  they  would 
have  prolonged  the  concert  forever !  The  parts 
were  promptly  executed,  and  the  piano  gave  no 
rest  to  the  voice,  nor  the  voice  to  the  piano.  This 
is  the  way  a  concert  is  given  at  the  Villa  Catalani. 


The  Akterxoon  Concerts. — delight  of  gay 
young  Boston  and  especial  consolation  of  desolate 
suburbans, — are  now  discontinued,  their  glory  has 
departed,  and  the  Music  Hall  shall  know" them  no 
more — at  least,  for  a  season.      The  last  of  the 
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course  was  given  yesterday  afternoon,  and  young 
Boston,  touched  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
kept  up  a  respectable  appearance  of  decorum 
throughout,  which,  we  trust,  did  them  no  harm. 
And  now,  the  afternoon  concerts  being  over,  what 
will  become  of  the  promising  embryo  musical' 
cognoscenti  of  the  city,  who  patronized  them  with 
such  appreciative  enthusiasm,  going  into  epileptics 
of  ecstasy  over  the  Anvil  Chorus,  with  or  without 
the  anvils,  and  rushing  into  the  corridors  or  a 
lively  conversation  whenever  the  serener  spirits 
of  Mozart  or  Mendelssohn  claimed  a  hearing ! 
What  will  become  of  that  long  line  of  eager  eye- 
glasses, with  weak-minded  young  men  attached, 
who,  at  the  close  of  each  concert  would  organize 
themselves  into  a  phalanx  in  Winter  Place, 
making  themselves  ridiculous,  and  everybody  else 
uncomfortable,  staring  at  the  faces  and  figures 
passing  out  ?  What  shall  become  of  that  stream 
of  youthful  humanity  that,  just  before  five  o'clock 
each  Wednesday  afternoon,  oozed  from  the  hall, 
and  flowing  through  Winter  street,  flooded  for 
hours  the  popular  thoroughfare,  sweeping  all 
before  it  with  its  magnificent  swell ;  engulphing 
all  intruders  in  its  amplitudes  of  crinoline ; 
bewildering,  and  almost  carrying  off  his  slender 
legs,  as  he  ''  works  with  his  sinuosities  along,"  the 
feeble  young  man  adjusting  his  glass  for  a  critical 
examination  of  the  beauty  whose  circumference 
forbids  his  near  approach  !  What  will  become  of 
all  these  ?  Their  occupation's  gone.  No  more 
for  them  the  orchestra  shall  form,  nor  Zerralm  ply 
his  baton  in  the  air ;  Heinieke's  shrill  clarion  nor 
the  echoing  horn,  no  more  for  sweet  sounds  shall 
their  ears  prepare.  The  Music  Hall  will  no  more 
o'  Wednesday  afternoon  be  lighted  up  with  bright 
eyes,  pink  bonnets,  and  many-colored  ribbons. 
The  corriders  will  no  longer  be  a  trysting-place 
for  maidens  and  their  sweethearts,  and  the  pat  of 
gentle  feet  will  no  more  echo  through  the  dark 
labyrinth  of  the  passages,  distracting  the  listeners 
within.  Rather  hard  lor  young  Boston,  but  even 
young  Boston  must  take  its  share  of  the  woes  of 
this  world. 

The  afternoon  concerts  have  been  very  well 
patronized  this  season,  although  their  success  has 
not  been  equal  to  that  of  those  given  by  the 
Germanians  a  few  years  ago,  which  was  so  great 
that  it  really  induced  the  delusion  that  Bostonians 
must  be  an  intensely  musical  people.  The  pop- 
ularity of  these  well  remembered  "  rehearsals," 
and  the  subsequent  rapid  decline  of  interest  in 
entertainments  of  this  character,  form  a  striking 
example  of  the  unreliability  of  the  great  public, 
and  the  utter  vanity  of  all  earthly  glory.  "  After- 
noon concerts"  first  came  into  favor  in  the  time  of 
the  Musical  Fund  Society,  whose  "  rehearsals"  did 
good  work  in  'their  day.  The  good  old  Musical 
Fund  fulfilled  its  mission  and  departed,  yielding, 
rather  reluctantly,  to  the  march  of  musical 
improvement,  and  making  a  few  glorious  struggles 
before  giving  up  the  ghost.  The  Germanians, 
handsome  fellows,  had  won  the  hearts  of  the 
Boston  maidens,  and  their  triumph  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  For  two  years,'  with  little  Jaell, 
they  carried  themselves  bravely,  but,  as  their 
success  was  not  based  upon  any  real  sound  Art- 
enthusiasm,  they,  in  their  turn,  were  obliged  to 
dissolve  and  disperse.  A  number  of  them  came 
to  Boston,  their  first  love,  and  through  their 
exertions  we  have  had  occasional  returns  of  the 
merry  old  times.  The  other  members  of  the 
society  migrated  to  different  portions  of  the 
United  States,  where,  with  one  exception,  we 
believe  they  are  all  prospering.  The  exception 
is  Mr.  Louis  Hehl,  of  whose  death  we  were 
grieved  to  hear  a  few  days  since.  Mr.  Hehl  was 
well  known  as  a  violinist  and  an  admirable  pianist, 
whose  opportunities  of  establishing  himself  in  an 
honorable  position  in  this  city  were  very  great. 
He,  however,  thought  his  interests  would  be 
benefitted  by  visiting  the  West.  He  lived  for  a 
while  at  Detroit,  without  meeting  the  success  he 
had  anticipated,  and  died  a  short  time  since  in 
New  Orleans. 

Commencing  with  the  intention  merely  to 
jestingly  announce  the  demise  of  a  series  of 
concerts,  we  have  almost  involuntarily  recorded 
the  actual  death  of  one  who  was  in  former  times 
intimately  associated  with  similar  concerts.     The 


allusion,  however,  is  not  wholly  inappropriate, 
and  a  word  of  regret  is  due  the  memory  of  a 
gentleman  once  so  well  known  and  so  warmly 
regarded  in  our  musical  circles. —  Courier,  lGth. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
PBAYEB  DTJKING  BATTLE. 
From  the  German  of  Koerner. 
i. 
Father,  I  call  on  Th,pe  ! 
Round  me  is  roaring  the  smoke  of  the  battle, 
Hissing  and  flashing,  the  lightning-bolts  rattle ; 
Ruler  of  battles  !  I  cry  to  Thee ! 
Father,  0  lead  Thou  me ! 

ii. 
Father,  0  lead  Thou  me-! 
Lead  me  to  victory — death — if  Thy  will  be  ; 
Lord,  my  commander,  Thou,  Thou  shalt  still  be  ; 
Lord,  as  Thou  wilt,  so  lead  Thou  me. 
God,  I  acknowledge  Thee ! 

.  in. 

God,  I  acknowledge  Theel 
As  in  the  woodland's  autumnal  moaning, 
So  in  the  battle-thunder's  groaning, 

Fountain  of  mercy,  I'm  near  to  Thee  ! 

Father,  0  bless  Thou  me  ! 

IV. 

Father,  0  bless  Thou  me ! 
Into  Thy  hand  my  life  I  surrender, 
Thou  art  its  Author,  Disposer,  Defender ; 

0,  living  or  dying,  bless  Thou  me. 

Father,  all  praise  to  Thee  ! 
V. 

Father,  all  praise  to  Thee ! 
Not  for  the  goods  of  the  world  we're  contending, 
All  that  is  holy  our  swords  are  defending  ; 

Then,  falling,  and  conquering,  praise  I  Thee! 

God,  be  Thou  nigh  to  me  ! 

VI. 

God,  be  Thou  nigh  to  me  ! 
When  death  shall  come  with  his   thunder-greeting, 
When  the  last  pulses  of  life  are  fleeting, 

Then,  O  God,  be  Thou  nigh  to  me  ! 

Father!  I  call  on  Thee!  c.  t.  n." 


An  Actor  upon  Audiences. 

[In  Fitzgerald's  paper  the  behavior  of  Philadelphia 
audiences  is  thus  shown  up  by  an  actor.  We  fear 
there  are  few  places,  in  this  land  at  least,  where  the 
portrait,  even  if  a  little  caricatured,  will  not  suit.] 

Editors  op  the  City  Item — Gentlemen : — 
To  abuse  a  public  upon  whose  kindness  my 
success  depends,  and  of  whose  appreciation  I 
have  received  so  many  tokens,  would  seem 
ungrateful  and  impolite.  Yet  to  spare  the  rod  is 
to  spoil  the  child,  and  to  abuse  our  best  friends  is 
often  to  most  oblige  them.  The  public  have  been 
kind  to  me,  and  so  I  shall  be  kind  to  the  public. 

An  audience,  sirs,  whether  operatic  or  the- 
atrical, is  a  great  overgrown,  ignorant,  peevish, 
whimsical  baby.  Having  no  respect  for  others, 
and  none  for  itself,  it  supplies  the  vacuum  with 
an  overplus  of  self-esteem.  All  it  seeks  is  its 
own  gratification.  Its  very  applause  is  not  so 
much  a  tribute  to  the  merits  of  an  actor,  as  a 
declaration  of  its  own  discrimination. 

It  puts  in  its  thumb 
And  pulls  out  a  plum, 
And  says,  "  What  a  good  boy  am  I !" 

It  sees  upon  the  stage  the  reflection  of  its  own 
intelligence,  and  smiles  benignly  on  the  mirror. 
It  reduces  all  beauty  to  its  own  distorted  stand- 
ard, and  breaks  all  the  statues  not  cast  in  its 
own  model.  But  in  reality,  this  universal  censor 
is  the  most  ignorant  and  superficial  of  dilettanti. 

In  its  ignorance  of  the  very  objects  it  admires, 
it  applauds  at  the  very  moment  it  should  listen, 
and  rapturously  demands  an  encore  in  the  middle 
of  a  Brindisi.  To  hear  Thalberg  "play  four 
fantasias,  it  crowds  a  concert  room,  and  after 
insisting  upon  his  playing  a  dozen,  finally  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  last  piece  encored,  puts  on  its 
overcoat  and  goes  home.  It  enters  late  to  show 
its  superiority  to  forms,  and  goes  out  early  to  show 


its  contempi  for  courtesy.  Il  is  a  pom' compliment 
to  grant  it  the  supremacy  it  asserts. 

To  me,  Messrs.  Editors,  it  appears  that  in  some 
unknown  delusion,  the  audience  consider  them- 
selves the  actors,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  on 
the  stage,  spectators.  It  is  under  this  impression 
that  they  perform  those  astonishing  farces  and 
burlesques  upon  politeness  which  have  gained 
them  the  honor  of  being  better  clowns  than  any 
who  tumble  in  the  sawdust. 

But  is  their  conscience  so  poor  a  call  boy  that 
they  cannot  better  time  their  entrances  and  exits'? 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  I  may  not  be  accused  of 
stepping  beyond  my  proper  sphere,  for  if  the 
audience  insist  on  being  actors,  what  wonder  that 
the  actor  should  become  A  CniTic. 


English  Cathedral  Music. 

[From  the  Remarks  read  by  A.  W.  Thayer  at  the  Concert  of 
the  lioston  Choristers'  School,  April  15.] 

The  object  of  the  present  Concert  is  three-fold  :  to 
give  the  audience  some  idea  of  English  Cathedral 
Music,  and  its  principal  composers;  to  exhibit  the 
practicability  and  proper  use  of  boy  choirs  in  the 
Episcopal  service  ;  and  finally,  to  show  experiment- 
ally, what  such  choirs  can  accomplish  with  a  little 
careful  training.  ***** 

In  the  older  English  cathedral  music  there  are 
many  peculiarities,  some  of  which  at  first  grate  rather 
harshly  upon  our  ears.  But  as  the  ear  in  modern 
instrumental  music  soon  delights  in  combinations  of 
sounds  at  first  unpleasing;  as  the  eye  learns  to  forget 
violations  of  perspective  and  laws  of  color,  in  con- 
templating the  deep  religious  sentiment  oftentimes 
expressed  in  old  paintings,  so  we  learn  to  love  the 
peculiar  effects  of  old  sacred  music. 

The  peculiarities  mentioned  are  traceable  directly 
to  the  music  of  the  middle  ages,  and  thence  back  to 
the  days  of  the  primitive  churches. 

What  the  vocal  music  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Hebrews,  from  whom  the  primitive  Christians  de- 
rived theirs,  really  was,  has  been  for  some  centuries 
a  subject  of  vast  research  and  speculation  on  the 
part  of  musical  writers.  But  as  modern  discoveries 
in  astronomy  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  his- 
tory and  chronology,  so  recent  discoveries  in  relation 
to  laws  of  sound  relieve  us  at  once  of  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  old  musical  writers  met.  We  know 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  uniform  and  unchanging. 
When  the  fiat  went  forth,  "Be  light!"  and  light 
was  !  the  white  sunbeam  then  as  now  was  a  com- 
pound of  the  seven  colors  of  the  spectrum  ;  and  from 
the  vibrations  of  a  sonorous  bodj'  then  as  now  could 
be  drawn  the  seven  sounds  of  the  scale. 

A  tone  with  its  third  and  fifth,  must  have  always 
been  includ-d  in  some  manner  in  all  forms  of  music. 
The  great  difference,  then,  between  ancient  and  mod- 
ern music  is  a  difference  in  Mode.  In  modern  music 
we  have  two  modes,  which  we  call  Major  and  Minor, 
the  one  cheerful  and  noble,  the  other  sad  and  melan- 
choly. We  all  know  that  in  our  octave  or  scale  of 
eight  notes  we  have  five  musical  intervals  known  as 
whole  tones  or  steps,  and  two  intervals  known  as 
semi  tones  or  half  steps.  The  mode  depends  entirely 
upon  the  order  of  succession  of  these  tones  and  semi- 
tones. If  you  run  an  octave  on  the  white  keys  of  the 
piano-forte,  from  C  to  c,  the  semi-tones  occur  between 
3,  4,  and  7,  8,  and  we  have  the  Major  mode.  If  you 
run  from  A  to  a,  the  semi-tones  come  between  2,  3, 
and  5,  G,  which  is  the  old  imperfect  form  of  our 
Minor  mode.  If  you  run  from  D  to  d,  the  semi- 
tones come  between  2,  3,  and  6,  7,  which  gives  ano- 
ther mode.  And  thus  each  note  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  octave,  leads  to  some  particular  position  of 
the  semitones,  which  gives  us  a  new  mode. 

Many  of  these  modes  are  found  to  be  imperfect  as 
soon  as  we  attempt  to  put  harmonies  to  them.  But 
where  no  harmony  is  employed  in  the  services  of  the 
church,  the  melodies  founded  upon  them  continue 
down  to  our  own  times,  and  the  traveller  can  hear 
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now  in  the  Greek  convents  of  Asia  Minor,  such 
chants  as  St.  Ambrose  heard  and  studied  more  than 
1500  years  ago.' 

To  our  ears,  which  are  accustomed  to  only  two 
modes,  music  in  any  other  is  at  first  repugnant;  but 
in  some  of  them  it  soon  becomes  delightful. 

The  Greeks  gave  particular  names  to  their  various 
modes :  as,  Lydian,  Myxolydian,  JEolic,  &c.  One 
of  these,  the  iEolic,  improperly  called  Lydian,  was 
adopted  by  Beethoven  in  one  of  his  last  stringed 
quartets,  in  an  adagio,  which  he  calls  "  Prayer  of 
thanksgiving  by  a  Convalescent,"  as  being  peculiarly 
appropriate  for  the  expression  of  religious  gratitude. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  just  about 
1500  years  ago,  St.  Ambrose  passed  from  Anlioch 
into  Italy,  and  settled  at  Milan.  Here  he  introduced 
four  of  the  modes,  used  in  the  music  of  the  Greek 
Christians,  taking  such  as  seemed  to  him  most  devout, 
and  caused  the  psalms  to  be  chanted  to  them. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  about  the  year 
600,  Gregory  the  Great  reformed  the  musical  ser- 
vices of  the  church,  restoring  the  simplicity  of  Am- 
brose's chants,  and  introducing  four  new  Modes  or 
Tones — for  the  terms  Mode  and  Tone  in  this  con- 
nection are  synonymous — which  he  called  plagal,  or 
collateral  tones.  Every  singer  of  psalmody  has  seen 
tunes  which  are  said  to  be  arranged  from  the  Grego- 
rian tones,  and  has  probably  been  led  to  suppose 
that  the  eight  tones  are  eight  tunes,  used  by  Gregory 
in  the  church  service.  This  is  a  mistake  ;  for  as  tone 
in  this  case  means  mode,  you  may  write  as  many 
tunes  in  our  sense  of  the  word  to  each  mode  as  you 
please. 

It  so  happens  that  not  one  of  the  modes  adopted 
by  Ambrose  corresponds  either  to  our  major  or  minor 
scale.  Hence  every  tune  written  in  those  modes  in 
their  original  form,  would  sound  imperfect  to  our 
modern  ears.  To  confirm  what  I  have  said  about 
these  tones,  allow  me  to  quote  half  a  dozen  lines 
from  Dr.  Burney : 

"  As  it  is,"  says  he,  "  no  one  scale  or  key  of  the 
eight  Ecclesiastical  Modes  is  complete  :  for  the  first 
and  second  of  these  modes  [J.  e.  the  first  of  the  Am- 
brosian  modes,  with  the  corresponding  Gregorian 
or  plagal,]  being  regarded  according  to  the  modern 
rules  of  modulation,  in  the  key  of  D  minor,  want  a 
flat  upon  B  ;  the  third  and  fourth,  having  their  termi- 
nation in  E,  want  a  sharp  uponE;  the  fifth  and 
sixth  modes,  being  in  F,  want  a  flat  upon  B  ;  and  the 
seventh  and  eighth,  generally  beginning  and  ending 
in  G  major,  want  an  F  sharp." 

######  # 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great  was  consecrated  to  that 
high  office  in  590,  when  40  years  of  age.  He  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  energy  of  character,  but  of,  a  ' 
very  feeble  physical  constitution.  Maimbourg  says 
in  his  history  of  his  pontificate :  "  Though  he  had 
upon  his  hands  all  the  affairs  of  the  universal  church, 
and  was  still  more  burdened  with  distempers  than 
with  that  multitude  of  business  which  he  was  neces- 
sarily to  take  care  of  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  yet  he 
took  time  to  examine  with  what  tunes  the  psalms, 
hymns,  oraisons,  verses,  responses,  canticles,  lessons, 
epistles,  the  Gospel,  the  prefaces  and  the  Lord's 
prayer,  were  to  be  sung  ;  what  were  the  tones,  mea- 
sures, notes,  modes,  most  suitable  to  the  majesty  of 
the  church,  and  most  proper  to  inspire  devotion  : 
and  he  formed  that  ecclesiastical  music,  so  grave  and 
edifying,  which  at  present  .is  called  the  Gregorian 
music."  He  instituted  singing  academies,  and  though 
Pope,  taught  himself. 

It  was  during  this  pontificate  that  the  mission  to 
Great  Britain  was  sent,  and  our  Saxon  ancestors 
converted  to  Christianity.  Doubtless  the  story,  as 
told  by  Bede  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  is  familiar 
to  you.  In  few  words,  it  is  this  :  A  few  years  before 
his  elevation  to  the  papal  see  he  visited  the  slave 
market  in  Rome,  and  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of 
three  boys  of  fair  hair  and  fair  complexion.     He  was 


told  that  they  were  from  Britain.  Asking  of  what 
nation,  he  was  told  they  were  Angles.  '-Right," 
said  he,  "  for  they  have  an  angelical  face,  and  it  be- 
comes such  to  be  co-heirs  with  the  angels  in  heaven." 
Being  told  that  the  name  of  their  king  was  Elle, 
"  Ellelujah,"  said  he,  "  the  praise  of  God  must  be 
sung  in  those  parts." 

With  the  deacons  or  preachers  sent  to  England, 
were  also  sent  teachers  of  singing;  and  in  becoming 
Christians  the  inhabitants  became  singers  of  Grego- 
rian music.  A  couple  of  centuries  later,  when  the 
musical  service  had  become  corrupted,  famous  sing- 
ers were  sent  from  Rome  to  restore  the  music  to  its 
purity,  and  the  introduction  of  the  ancient  organ 
was  a  means  of  preserving  it. 

Down  to  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  there  was 
One  church,  one  ritual,  one  language  of  the  clergy, 
one  music.  During  the  century  or  two  preceding 
that  era,  secular  music  was  greatly  developed,  and 
its  influence  had  entered  the  church.  With  the  re- 
vival of  learning  came  a  revival  of  Art.'  Raphael, 
Palestrina,  Michael  Angelo,  Martin  Luther,  Thomas 
Tallis,  Clement  Marot,  lived  at  the  same  time. 

Music,  painting  and  architecture,  during  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries  were  very  much  cultivated  ;  the 
two  latter  reached  their  highest  development;  the 
former  has  only  come  to  its  culminating  point  within 
our  own  era. 

Henry  VIII.  and  Charles.  V.  the  Emperor,  and 
Thibaut,  King  of  Navarre,  are  memorable  proofs  of 
the  attention  paid  to  music.  Henry  VIII.  wrote 
music  for  the  church,  and  an  anthem  ascribed  to  him 
is  to  be  found  in  Boyce's  Collection.  When  he  tra- 
velled, six  singing  boys  and  six  gentlemen  of  the 
choir  formed  part  of  his  retinue.  To  sing  a  part  in 
the  anthem  in  church  was  a  necessary  accomplish- 
ment of  a  prince  in  those  days.  Henry's  children, 
Edward  VI.,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  were  all  accom- 
plished musicians,  and  all  labored  to  have  the  musi- 
cal service  of  the  church  as  perfect  as  possible. 

To  the  student  of  musical  history,  the  interval 
between  1520  and  1600  is  as  interesting  as  to  him 
who  studies  the  history  of  religion  during  that  period. 
It  was  then  that  Luther,  with  his  friend  George 
Rhau  and  others,  gave  form  and  comeliness  to  the 
choral,  which  has  been  developed  to  perfection  in  the 
works  of  Bach,  and  of  which  the  "St.  Paul"  of 
Mendelssohn  is  a  legitimate  fruit.  Calvin  and  his 
disciples  at  the  same  time  were  the  fathers  of  our 
psalmody.  Palestrina  improved  and  saved  the  music 
of  the  mass,  and  led  in  the  way  since  followed  by 
Mozart,  Haydn  and  Beethoven,  and  in  England 
were  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  that 
Cathedral  Music,  which  inspired  Handel,  and  has  in 
our  own  days  given  us  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah." 

The  only  change  which  at  first  occurred  in  the 
musical  service  of  the  English  church,  after  the  rup- 
ture of  Henry  VIII.  with  the  Pope,  was  the  adapta- 
tion of  an  English  text  to  the  old  music.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1547,  the  Litany  was  first  chanted  to  English 
words  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  1550  the  "Boke 
of  Common  Prayre,"  noted  by  John  Marbeck,  made 
its  appearance,  and  his  notation  to  the  suffrages  and 
responses  is  widely  used,  even  to  the  present  day. 

During  the  short  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  service 
was  improved,  and  the  books  of  the  Roman  Ritual, 
of  all  kinds,  were  ordered  to  he  collec  ed  and  de- 
stroyed. Then  came  the  reign  of  Bloody  Mary, 
when  the  Latin  service  w,as  again  adopted,  and  the 
books  of  the  English  service  in  their  turn  were  de- 
stroyed. 

Then  came  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  whose  zeal  for  Protestantism  and  for 
music,  led  to  the  firm  establishment  of  the  English 
service,  and  to  the  rise  of  a  new  school  of  music. 

The  works  of  this  school  being  founded  upon  the 
severe  style  of  the  old  church,  retain  a  certain  noble- 
ness and  grandeur,  which  the  experience  and  invent- 
ion of  ten  centuries  had  introduced  into  sacred   mu- 


sic ;  at  the  same  time,  the  change  of  text  from  a 
dead  to  a  living  language,  necessarily  led  to  a  greater 
infusion  of  the  sentiment  of  the  text  into  the  music. 
Innovations  were  sparingly  admitted,  and  yet  the 
great  progress  in  secular  music  could  not  but  have 
its  effect  in  the  new  style  of  composition.  The  more 
distinguished  composers  of  that  school  were  Mar- 
beck,  Tye,  Tallis,  Bird,  Morley,  Gibbons,  Parsons 
and  Farrant.         ####*• 

During  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  quarrel 
between  Protestantism  and  Episcopacy  in  relation 
to  church  music,  was  kept  up.  The  former  would 
banish  all  music  from  the  church  service,  save  the 
singing  of  psalms,  as  allowed  by  Calvin.  Hence 
Shakspeare's  allusion  to  the  psalm-singing  Puritans. 
But  the  queen,  herself  a  musician,  refused  to  abolish 
the  boy  choirs  and  musical  services  of  the  cathedrals 
and  chapels,  and  confirmed  by  special  decrees,  the 
statutes  which  provided  for  and  sustained  the  Eccle- 
siastical music  schools.  *        *        *        * 

It  was  the  mistake  and  misfortune  of  the  Puritans 
that  they  carried  their  dislike  for,  and  opposition  to, 
the  high-handed  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  under  which 
they  had  been  imprisoned  and  burnt  at  the  stake,  in 
the  days  of  Mary,  to  everything  which  could  remind 
them  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Hence  such  petitions 
as  the  following,  copied  from  a  pamphlet  dated  1 586  : 
"  That  all  cathedral  churches  may  be  put  down, 
where  the  service  of  God  is  grievously  abused  by 
piping  with  organs,  singing,  ringing  and  trowling  of 
psalms  from  one  side  of  the  choir  to  another,  with 
the  singing  of  chanting  choristers  in  white  surplices ; 
some  in  corner  caps,  imitating  the  fashion,  and  man- 
ner of  Antichrist,  the  Pope,  that  man  of  sin  and 
child  of  perdition,  with  his  other  rabble  ot  miscre- 
ants and  shavelings." 

In  spite  of  this  and  immense  masses  more  of  such 
fanatical  cant,  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  sustained  the 
music  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  science  and  practice 
of  the  divine  Art  flourished.  But  the  old  school  fell 
at  last  under  the  increasing  power  and  influence  of 
Puritanism,  and  we  may  say  ended  with  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Childe,  who  died  at  the  age  of  90,  in  1697, 
after  holding  the  office  of  organist  at  St.  George's 
Chapel  the  extraordinary  period  of  sixty-five  years. 
(Conclusion  next  week.) 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Church  Music. 

BY     A     CHORISTER. 

After  hearing  the  lecture  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Thayer  at  the  concert  of  Cathedral  Music,  in 
the  Tremont  Temple,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
April  15th,  the  question  :  Have  we  a  strict  style 
of  church  music  in  our  religious  service  ?  natu- 
rally suggested  itself. 

It  is  evident,  from  attempts  made  here  and 
there  to  break  up  the  present  system  of  singing 
for  display,  that  the  people  are  not  fully  satisfied. 
They  choose  their  committee  on  music ;  and  a 
leader  is  made  responsible  for  the  music  through- 
out the  year.  He  may  be  a  communicant ;  ten 
to  one  he  is  not.  His  selections  are  to  his  own 
taste,  not  to  the  advancement  of  the  service  of 
God !  That  he  has  good  singing  is  his  only  care 
— not  for  a  moment  docs  the  thought  occupy  his 
attention,  that  perhaps  this  solemn  strain  may 
lead  one  to  a  realizing  sense  of  his  own  responsi- 
bility to  God  and  man.  It  is  with  a  desire  of 
reaching  this  want  that  the  present  article  is 
written.  It  shall  be  our  duty  Gist,  to  glance  at 
the  two  opposite  styles  predominant  in  the  church 
service  throughout  the  country. 

First.  Simple  music,  as  used  in  the  country 
churches.  A  choir  of  volunteers  readily  seize 
on   this  style,  from  its   being   easy  of  execution, 
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Naturally,  too,  the  confession  and  complaint  of 
this  has  gone  on  growing,  until  we  have  got  to 
see  the  case  much  worse  than  it  really  is. 
Throughout  the  winter  past,  it  has  been  quite  the 
fashion  to  lament  the  falling  off  of  musical  appre- 
ciation anil  appetite,  the  paucity  of  good  con- 
certs, the  poor  remuneration  of  concert-goers, 
&c,  &c.  Repeatedly  have  we  been  asked,  even 
near  the  end  of  the  season :  "  Well,  pray 
when  are  wo  going  to  have  some  music  in  Bos- 
ton ?  How  little  we  do  get ! "  The  answer 
should  be  to  present  a  list  of  some  hundred  or  two 
concerts  and  operas  that  have  actually  been  per- 
formed here  this  same  barren  winter.  The  ope- 
ras, however,  have  been  few,  fewer  than  usual, 
and  the  question  in  most  cases  comes  from  indi- 
viduals who  ignore  all  music  but  Italian  Opera. 
As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  as  one  fixed  note  of 
progress,  we  propose  to  show,  (as  nearly  as  we 
can  without  much  time  and  without  all  the  mate- 
rials at  hand),  what  quantities  of  valuable  music, 
in  the  various  departments,  orchestral,  chamber 
music,  oratorio,  opera,  &c.,  have  been  publicly 
performed  in  Boston  since  October  to  this  time. 

We  shall  begin  with  music  for  grand  Orchestra. 

1.  Symphonies. — We  have  not,  to  be  sure, 
had  all  the  nine  of  Beethoven,  as  we  did 
four  years  since ;  but  we  have  had  a  goodly  share 
of  them.  In  the  five  Philharmonic  Concerts  of 
Carl  Zerrahn  and  the  fourteen  Afternoon  Con- 
certs we  have  had : 

Beethoven,  No.  2,  in  D 2  times. 

"  "     4,  in  B  flat 3  " 

"  "    5,  in  C  minor 3  " 

"     8.  in   F 3  " 

Mozart,  in  C,  ("  Jupiter") 2  " 

"       in  G  minor 1  " 

in  Eflat 1  " 

Haydn,  "Surprise" 1  " 

No.  9 1  " 

Schubert,  in  C 2  " 

Schumann,  No.  4,  (D  minor) 1  " 

To  which  add,  single  movements  from  all  these, 
the  Scherzo  of  Mendelssohn's  No.  3,  the  Allegretto 
from  his  Symphony- Cantata,  (Song  of  Praise,) 
repeatedly,  &c.  We  have  not  yet  had  the  "  Cho- 
ral Symphony,"  which  we  only  half  ha"d  last  year, 
but  it  is  promised  for  the  May  Festival.  We 
have  had  no  whole  Symphony  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  nothing  new  of  Mozart  or  of  Haydn.  The 
substantial  gain  upon  last  year  has  been  the  Sym- 
phonies of  Schubert  and  of  Schumann — though 
only  the  latter  was  quite  new  to  us. 

2.  Overtures. — Our  list  is  probably  not  quite 
complete,  and  of  course  does  not  include  the 
regular  business  of  the  theatres.  It  is  rather  sin- 
gular that  it  does  not  contain  one  of  the  well- 
known  and  ever  favorite  ones  of  Mozart ;  nor  the 
Leonora,  No.  3,  though  we  have  had  the  opera; 
nor  one  of  Cherubim's,  nor  more  than  two  of 
Mendelssohn's.  The  list  is  meagre  in  the  best  of 
the  old  masterpieces,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
Faust  of  Wagner,  the  Carnival  of  Berlioz,  the 
Manfred  of  Schumann,  and  the  one  by  Rietz, 
have  helped  to  extend  our  knowledge  into  the 
compositions  of  to-day.  We  have  had  the  over- 
tures to — 

Freyschiitz  (Weber) 4  times 

Oberon  "         4  " 

Egmont  (Beethoven) 2  " 

Fidelio,  in  E,     " 2  " 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (Mendelssohn)3  " 

St.  Paul  "  1  " 

Tell  (Rossini) 3  " 

Semiramide  (Rossini) 1  " 

Seige  of  Corinth  (Rossini) 2  " 

Tannhauser  (R.  Wagner) I  " 

Faust  "  2  " 

Carnival  Romain  (Berlioz) 1  " 

Manfred  (Schumann) 1  " 


requiring  little  practice,  and  quickly  comprehend- 
ed. "  Tunes"  having  but  the  harmonies  of  the 
tonic,  dominant,  sub-dominant  with  added  sixth, 
is  all  they  require,  and  Sunday  after  Sunday  a 
listening  congregation  are  satiated  with  select- 
ions in  which  the  trebles  run  in  thirds  or  sixths — 
tenors  harping  on  fifths  or  octaves;  basses 
changing  now  and  then  to  perfect  a  cadence. 
Such  music  is  stupid  and  insipid  ;  it  neither  sug- 
gests worship,  nor  fills  the  heart  with  an  intense 
longing  to  be  "  pure  as  God  is  pure."  Is  it 
strange  that  a  congregation  should  tire  of  such 
monotony  and  aspire  to  higher  forms  of  sacred 
song,  as  given  in  the  tone  poems  of  Beethoven, 
Handel,  Haydn  and  Mozart  ? 

Second/  The  elaborate,  or  "  opera  style,"  as 
some  have  designated  it,  is  mostly  sung  by  a  well- 
drilled  and  well-paid  quartet,  with  an  obligate 
accompaniment  by  an  organist,  prolific  with  har- 
monies !  The  moral  of  the  anecdote  related  by 
Mr.  Thayer  of  Dr.  Boyee,  in  regard  to  organ- 
playing,  would  apply  here.  As  the  fault  of  the 
former  style  is  extreme  simplicity,  this  errs  as  far 
the  other  way.  A  melody,  however  simple,  is  so 
elaborated  by  embellishments,  startling  harmonies, 
interrupted  cadences,  that  it  fatigues  the  ear,  and 
often  the  final  cadence  is  so  unsatisfactory,  that  a 
nervous  disquiet  is  kept  up  through  a  whole  con- 
gregation. The  music  is  mostly  taken  from  secu- 
lar operas,  or  composed  by  writers  with  scarcely 
ideas  enough  to  warrant  a  half-phrase  being- 
original.  The  style  is  superficial,  it  speaks  only 
to  the  sense,  tickles  the  ear  with  delicate  orna- 
ments, and  though  a  crowded  audience  is  the  re- 
sult, as  soon  as  the  model  quartet  and  the  splen- 
did music  leaves  off,  how  suddenly  are  well-filled 
seats  made  vacant ! 

It  is  evident  that  neither  of  the  above  styles  is 
in  itself  adapted  to  a  strict  church  service ;  the 
former  lacks  in  conception,  the  latter  is  superfi- 
cial, sensual !  A  quotation  from  Dr.  Marx  is  to 
the  point.  He  writes :  "  Shall  the  Evangelical 
Church  be  perpetually  deprived  of  her  own  ap- 
propriate music,  which  centuries  ago  was  created 
for  her  ?  Shall  the  Catholic  Church,  in  whose 
sacred  .service  music  assumes  so  important  a  func- 
tion, suffer  in  our  country  so  deep  a  degradation 
as  it  has  endured  in  Italy,  where  movements  from 
Rossini's  and  Bellini's  operas,  and  Auber's  over- 
tures disgrace  the  most  holy  moments  of  the  ser- 
vice ?  Or  in  Spain,  where,  in  recent  times, 
church  music  is  dumb  even  to  the  psalmody  of 
the  priesthood?  We  fear  it  not,  and  those  who 
with  us  have  a  higher  trust,  will  labor  incessantly 
with  all  their  strength,  and  on  all  occasions,  to 
attain  the  highest  object." 

Having  thus  briefly  considered  two  opposite 
styles  of  music  in  our  churches,  a  few  inquiries 
as  to  the  purpose  of  music  in  the  church,  should 
occupy  our  attention.  It  is  a  powerful  auxiliary 
to  the  service  of  God.  The  united  voice  of  a 
whole  congregation,  joining  in  the  strains  of  a 
solemn  choral,  cannot  but  strike  the  heart  of  a 
careless  observer  with  awe,  that  theoretical  ser- 
mons have  failed  to  create.  The  littleness  of  his 
own  perverse  will  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
majestic  strains  of  a  hymn  inviting  to  repentance. 
The  object  being  a  high  and  holy  one,  the  char- 
acter of  the  music  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Arrangements  of  frivolous  melodies  but  call  atten- 
tion to  a  sweet  voice — a  studied  rendering — a 
thorough  knowledge  of  vocalization.  Simplicity 
begets  indifference.     Albrechtsberger  truthfully 


says  :  "  The  principal  object  of  a  religious  com- 
position is  to  express,  in  notes,  the  true  sense  of 
the  words,  which  ought  to  be  deeply  felt,  studied 
with  pious  faith  and  rendered  with  serious  digni- 
ty." Such  a  style  is  between  the  simple  and  tin; 
superficial;  choral  forms,  fugue  imitations  in  well 
conceived  anthems,  enter  largely  into  its  compo- 
sition. The  same  author  says  :  "  Every  church 
composer  should  give  his  principal  attention  to 
the  sense  of  the  words  to  be  set — should  work  the 
four-voice  parts  in  flowing  harmony  and  ingeni- 
ous interweavings,  and  consider  all  else  as  embel- 
lishing additions! " 

The  music  sung  at  the  concert  in  question,  was 
eminently  in  the  church  style.  It  was  not  a  dis- 
play of  individuals,  but  a  conscientious  rendering 
of  tone  forms  set  to  solemn  words.  Suspensions, 
imitations,  prolonged  cadences  invite  the  attent- 
ive mind  to  examine  more  closely  the  sentiment 
thus  made  more  emphatic  by  the  said  suspensions, 
.etc.  The  music  was  truly  devotional ;  no  trifling 
melodic  phrase  drew  one's  attention  from  the 
sacred  solemnity  of  the  words;  the  mind  felt 
lifted  up — ennobled.  He,  who  after  hearing 
such,  could  go  into  busy  life  without  one  better 
thought  to  study  upon,  must  be  past  redemption. 

A  careful  study  of  the  masses,  oratorios,  &c, 
of  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  hosts  of  oth- 
ers, will  furnish  models  worthy  of  imitation  by 
our  young  church  composers.  The  flooding  of 
our  choirs  with  sentimental,  wish-wash,  "  do,  mi, 
sol,  do  "  music,  is  extremely  hurtful  to  the  service 
of  the  church ;  enfeebles  the  comprehension  of 
good  music ;  and  only  nourishes  a  morbid  appe- 
tite. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  attempts  to  intro- 
duce a  more  solid  system  of  church  music  may 
be  successful.  It  is  a  great  and  noble  work.  God 
speed  it ! 


jhunjlti's  Jotii{naI  of  Jftpir, 

BOSTON",  APRIL  25,  1857. 

Music  in  Boston— Review  of  the  Season. 

The  concerts  are  over.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  straggling  performances,  we  shall  have  no 
more  music  in  public  before  the  great  Festival, 
about  the  end  of  May.  It  is  a  good  time  there- 
fore to  look  back  and  see  what  we  have  had, 
count  up  our  garnered  sheaves,  and  see  how  well 
the  harvest  compares  with  past  years,  and  whether 
we  have  made  any  progress.  Four  years  ago, 
about  this  time,  we  made  a  famous  count,  and 
showed  a  list  of  compositions  of  the  best  masters 
that  Boston  had  enjoyed  that  winter,  which 
excited  some  astonishment  abroad.  That  big 
wave  onward  and  upward  did  not  prove  to  be  a 
faithful  measure  of  our  continuous,  habitual  mu- 
sical life.  The  sea  subsided  somewhat  in  the  fol- 
lowing winters.  Either  there  was  too  much  of 
accident,  or  fashion,  or  chance  epidemic  in  the 
musical  excitement  of  that  season,  or  the  distract- 
ing, dazzling  influence  of  the  Jullien  concerts 
came  in  just  then  at  the  wrong  time,  or  what  in- 
crease of  taste  and  culture  there  has  been  among 
us  has  naturally  sought  more  genuine  or  private 
channels  of  enjoyment  and  grown  indifi'erent  to 
public  exhibitions  ; — whatever  be  the  causes,  no 
winter  since  the  one  alluded  to  has  given  us  any- 
thing like  the  same  addition  to  our  stock  of  musi- 
cal treasures  laid  up  in  the   memory  of  hearing. 
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Concert  Overtures  (Kalliwoda) 2  times. 

Festival  (Rietz) 1     " 

Merry  Wives  (Nicolai) 1     " 

Yelva  (Reissiger) 1     " 

Zanetta,  Zampa,  Stradella,  Martha,  &c,  &c. 

3.  Concertos. — Thalberg  has  played  us  the 
first  movement  only  of  Beethoven's  two  in  C 
minor,  and  in  E  flat,  each  twice.  This,  with  a 
few  De  Beriot  violin  concertos,  is  all  that  we  re- 
call under  this  head.     Decidedly  meagre. 

We  have  had  all  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream  "  music,  (at  Mrs.  Kemble's 
reading),  and  frequent  extracts  from  it.  Of 
course,  too,  we  have  had  indefinite  and  not  to  be 
remembered  quantities  of  lighter  orchestral  con- 
fectionary: arrangements  from  operas,  potpour- 
ris, dances,  solos  and  variations,  and  what  not. 

4.  Instrumental  Chamber  Music.  Here 
our  fortune  has  been  richer.  It  is  perhaps  a  nat- 
ural result  of  the  increase  of  real  taste  for  music 
in  a  community,  that  those  who  share  it  should 
become  partial  to  the  smaller  and  more  select 
kinds  of  concerts,  where  with  "  fit  audience 
though  few,"  they  may  commune  more  intimately 
with  the  best  thoughts  of  the  nobler  masters. 
Our  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club — German  Trio, 
and  Mr.  Gustave  Satter,  have  each  given  us 
series  of 'Chamber  Concerts,  to  which  we  may 
add  the  Matinees,  &c,  of  Thalberg,  and  numer- 
ous incidental  benefits,  soirees,  &c.  Among  the 
works  in  classical  form,  which  have  been  perform- 
ed in  this  way,  we  may  count  the  following  : 

Haydn.     Quartet,  in  G.    No.  63,  (new) twice. 

"  "        in  G.     No.  66,      " 

"  Adagio,   variations   and  minuetto,  from 

Quartet,  in  B  flat.     No.  77. 
MozAKT.     Quintet,  C  minor,  No.  1. 

Quintet,  with  Clarinet,  in  A.     Op.  106. 
Quartet,  B  flat,  No.  3. 

"        in  A,  No.  5 twice. 

Sonata,  piano  and  violin,  No.  4. 
"        piano  and  'cello. 
Beethoven.    Quintet,  in  C.     Op.  29. 
Septet,  (as  Quintet),  op.  20. 
Quartet,  in  G.     Op.  IS.    No.  2. 

in  A  flat.     Op.  18.    No.  5. 
Trio,  C  minor.     Op.  1. 

"     Eflat.     Op.  1 tioicc. 

"    Eflat.  Op. 70.  No. 2 threetimes 

"     B  flat.     Op.  97 twice. 

"     B  flat, (for  piano,  clarinetandcello.) 
Sonata,  (piano  solo),  in  A.     Op.  2. 

"  "     in  C  sharp  minor.  Op.  27. 

"     in  A.     Op.  101. 
Hummel.    Septuor,  (piano,  violin,  oboe,  horn,  &e.) 
Quintet,  (piano  and  strings), E  flat,  op.  87. 

Trio,  E  flat.     Op.  93 twice. 

Rondo  brilliant,  for  piano. 

Mendelssohn.    Quintet,  in  A.     Op.  18 twice. 

"        in  F  minor.     Op.  80. 
"        Bflat.  Op.  87. threetimes. 
Quartet,  in  E.  flat.     Op.  12. 
"        in  D.     Op.  44. 
'■        inEminor.  Op. i-i. twice. 

inE.     Op.  81. 
"     (with  piano),  in  F.     Op.  7. 
Sonata,  (piano  and  cello),  Bflat.  OpAS.. twice. 

"        for  organ. 
Rondo  cappriccioso. 
Songs  without  Words,  &c.,  &c. 
Onslow.     34th  Quintet. 
Chekueini.     Quartet,  No.  1,  in  E. 
Spohr.     Quintet,  No.  3,  in  G.     Op.  69. 
Quartet,  No.  — 

Adagio,  from  2d  clarinet  concerto. 
To  these  add  a  Quartet  (with  piano)  by  Will- 
mers,  a  Trio  by  Thalberg,  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins's 
Quintet  in  D,  Mr.  Satter's  "  Sardanapalus"  Trio 
and  "Kosciusko"  Quartet,  and  a  great  variety  of 
minor  pianoforte  compositions  of  Chopin,  Men- 
delssohn, Moscheles,  &e.,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Fantasias  &c,  of  Thalberg,  Liszt  and  others  of  the 
virtuoso  school.  With  all  this  wealth,  what 
genuine  lover  of  the  poetry  of  music  has  not 
missed  the  concerts,  to  which  past  years  had 
accustomed  us,  of  Otto  Dresel ! 

Here  we  must  make  pause,  reserving  the 
account  of  vocal  concerts,  oratorios,  opera!  &c, 
till  next  week. 


cPttsipI  (foi[i[csp intense. 

New  York,  April  21.— I  have  not  written  you 
in  a  long  lime,  partly  because  there  has  been  Utile  to 
write  about,  and  partly  because  I  have  been  prevent- 
ed by  illness  from  hearing  even  that  little.  Ole 
Bull  has  given  two  or  three  more  concerts  on  his 
own  account,  and  with  bis  "  troupe,"  assisted  at  one 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Masonic  Board  of  Relief. 
Last  week  Miss  Brainerd  gave  a  concert,  with  the 
help  of  Mr.  Goldbeck,  Sig.  Morelli  and  some 
others.  It  is  said  to  have  been  satisfactory  and 
quite  successful ;  I  regretted  that  I  was  unable  to  be 
present.  The  lady  is  to  sing  at  our  last  Philhar- 
monic, next  Saturday,  which  promises  to  be  the  best 
of  the  season.  The  "  Eroica,"  Mendelssohn's 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream "  music,  and  a  new 
Overture  by  Litrolf,  are  the  orcheslral  pieces,  and 
Mr.  Timm  undertakes  the  instrumental,  solo.  Our 
concert  season  holds  on  longer  than  yours.  Besides 
the  above,  we  have  still  Eisfeld's  last  Soiree  to 
expect,  and  for  next  weelc  a  novelty  is  promised  us 
in  the  shape  of  the  "Walpurgis  Night"  of  Mendels- 
sohn, to  be  sung  at  a  concert  of  the  German  Lieder- 
kranz.  This  entertainment  is  in  aid  of  the  German 
Ladies'  Benevolent  Society,  whose  attractive  and 
very  successful  concert  of  last  year  was  mentioned 
in  your  columns.  Mr.  Goldbeck  has  also  kindly 
volunteered  to  play,  and  other  miscellaneous  attract- 
ions are  held  out.        • 

The  Harmonic  Society  have  made  two  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  perform  Loewe's  beautiful  cantata  of 
the  "  Seven  Sleepers."  Both  were  spoilt  by  very 
unfavorable  weather,  which  kept  away  not  only  the 
listeners,  but  also  many  singers.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  this  persevering  society  have  announced  a 
third  performance  for  next  Monday  evening,  for 
which,  with  great  liberality,  tickets  were  distributed 
to  those  who  had  braved  the  storm  the  last  time. 
They  certainly  deserve  success  in  their  third  trial. 


Hingham,  Mass.,  April  21. — Among  the  many 
communications  that  have  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  your  Journal  of  Music,  (which  by  the  way  are 
quite  an  interesting  feature  to  those  of  your  readers 
interested  in  musical  matters  "about  home"),  I  do 
not  recollect  of  ever  seeing  any  from  this  quarter 
of  the  old  Bay  State,  familiarly  known  as  "bucket 
town." 

In  the  way  of  concerts,  I  regret  to  say  that  we 
have  had  but  three  during  the  past  winter;  two  of 
them  in  the  early  part  of  December,  by  the  vocal 
quartet,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Mozart,  Miss  Twitcu- 
ell,  Messrs.  Adams  and  Mozart,  who  the  year 
previous  were  received  with  much  favor  by  our  musi- 
cal public,  but  from  some  unaccountable  cause  met 
with  but  poor  encouragement  the  present  season. 
For  the  last  five  or  six  years,  it  has  also  been  cus- 
tomary for  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  to  give 
one  or  more  of  their  series  of  concerts,  which  were 
not  only  popular,  but  in  a  pecuniary  point  success- 
ful. The  past  winter,  however,  we  have  failed 
entirely  in  obtaining  that  substantial  aid  in  the  way 
of  subscription,  which  is  a  guaranty  to  the  artist  for 
services  rendered,  and  a  security  to  the  concert-goer 
of  respectable  audiences.  This  apparent  lack  of 
musical  interest  among  us  may  be  accounted  for  in 
part,  from  the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  our  peo- 
ple, who  are  generally  interested  in  having  good  mu- 
sical entertainments  in  our  own  town,  have  found  it 
convenient  to  make  Boston  a  temporary  abode  dur- 
ing the  winter  months — and  then  the  usual  story  of 
"  bard  times,"  &c,  &c. 

Our  third,  and  only  paying  concert  of  the  season, 
was  given  at  Loring  Hall  on  Fast  Day  evening, 
with  the  following  talent:  Mrs.  Ellen  Fowle, 
Miss  Sarah  Humphrey,  Mr.  John  Low,  Mr.  Geo. 
Wright,  Jr.,  Mr.  H.  C.  Barnabee  ;  also  Master 


Geo.  M.  Lincoln,  violinist,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Ryder, 
pianist.  The  vocal  part  of  the  entertainment,  with 
slight  exception,  was  received  with  much  favor  by 
the  large  audience  present,  and  frequent  applause 
cheered  the  performers  in  their  attempts  to  please  a 
miscellaneous  assembly.  Master  Lincoln,  the  youth- 
ful violinist,  also  distinguished  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion by  his  modest  deportment  and  facile  execution, 
besides  adding  much  to  the  interest  of  the  entertain- 
ment. Sqcanto. 

Bangor,  Me.,  April  21. — Our  Choral  Society, 
which  has  been  practising  Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass 
during  the  past  winter,  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
J.  W.  Tufts  and  Mr.  S.  Wilder,  gave  us  a  Con- 
cert last  Thursday  (Fast)  Evening,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Artiiurson,  with  the  following  selections  : 

Chorus  :  Kyrie  Eltison, Mozart 

Recitative  and  Aria  :  "  Total  Eclipse," Handel 

Chorus:   Quom'am Mozart 

Trio:  Piano,  Violin  and  :Cello.    Larghetto  from  Sym- 
phony in  D, Beethoven 

Aria  from  "David":  "  Mighty  Jehovah," Neukomm 

Chorus :   Gloria, Mozart 

Solo,  Quartet  and  Chorus:  Ec  incarnatus  est, Mozart 

Trio:  Andante, Haydn 

Reeit.  and  Aria :  "  Ye  people,  rend  your  hearts,"  Mendelsohn 

Chorus  :   Sanclus, Mozart 

Itecic.  and  Aria:  "  And  they  all  persecuted  Paul."  Mendelssohn 
Chorus  :  Dona  nobis  pact/n, Mozart 

The  Choruses,  by  the  Society,  were  sung  very 
creditably,  giving  evidence  of  the  able  direction  of 
Messrs.  Tufts  and  Wilder,  and  the  industry  and  per- 
severance of  its  members. 

The  arias,  by  Mr.  Arthurson,  who  also  sang  the 
solo  in  the  Incarnatus,  fully  sustained  his  reputation 
as  an  oratorio  singer,  and  some  of  our  singers  may 
well  admire  and  pattern  after  his  style  of  rendering 
such  music. 

The  Aria:  "  Mighty  Jehovah,"  was  well  sung  by 
Mrs.  Fuller,"  evincing  in  no  small  degree  her  taste 
and  ability  as  a  solo  singer. 

The  Trios,  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Tufts,  C.  E.  Hooke 
and  J.  D.  Conley,  were  finely  given  with  that  artis- 
tic finish  which  is  so  indispensable  in  compositions 
of  this  kind.  The  accompaniments  throughout  were 
played  by  Mr.  Tufts,  whose  excellent  performance 
is  too  well  known  here  to  need  any  compliment. 

As  an  effort  to  establish  a  love  of  good  music 
among  us,  it  was  successful,  and  much  credit  is  due 
to  those  who  have  labored  so  long  and  so  faithfully 
for  the  advancement  of  this  object. 

Impromptu. 

"Worcester,  Mass.— On  Fast  evening,  the  Mozart 
Society  brought  out  the  oratorio  of  the  "  Creation,"  at 
the  Mechanics'  Hall,  which,  to  the  credit  of  our 
citizens  be  it  spoken,  was  filled,  with  an  audience  of 
nearly  three  thousand  people.  That  our  Music  Hall, 
within  six  weeks  of  its  completion  should  be  the  scene 
of  the  performance  of  an  entire  oratorio  and  in  so 
creditable  a  manner,  speaks  well  for'art  in  Worcester. 
The  audience,  large  as  it  was,  evinced  an  evident 
interest  in  each  portion  of  the  work,  and  showed,  by 
their  frequent  bursts  of  applause,  their  appreciation 
of  this  wonderfully  beautiful  work  of  Haydn's.  A 
second  performance  would  not  be  lost  upon  them. 
The  society,  numbering  over  a  hundred  voices,  gave 
the  choruses  for  the  most  part  with  fine  effect,  evincing 
the  careful  drill  which  they  have  received.  The 
symphonies  and  accompaniments  were  played  by  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club,  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen,  and  Mr. 
S.  R.  Leland.  The  club,  with  the  addition  of  a  bass 
viol,  did  excellent  service,  each  instrument  telling 
finely,  in  the  symphonies,  upon  all  who  were  near 
enough  to  hear  them ;  but,  as  an  orchestra  they  could 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  so  large  a  chorus.  The 
Chickering  "  Grand"  and  the  organ  liarmonium  in  the 
hands  of  the  above-named  members  of  the  society, 
were  most  acceptably  played.  The  solos  in  the 
oratorio  were  sustained  by  Mrs.  Allen,  whose  air 
""With  Verdure  Clad"  was  beautifully  sung;  Miss 
Whiting,  who  only  lacked  somewhat  the  confidence  to 
give  full  effect  to  the  clarion-like  air,  "The  Marvellous 
Work;"  and  Miss  Fiske,  who  fairly  surpassed  her 
former  ciTorts,  as  Eve,  and  in  the  splendid  "Mighty 
Pens"  aria,  which  is  a  trying  piece  for  any  singer  after 
Jenny  land's  inspired  interpretation  of  it.  The  tenor 
and  bass  solos  were  given  to  Messrs.  Draper  and 
Baker  of  Boston,  the  former  of  whom  gave  unqualified 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Baker  sang  with  much  finish  of 
style,  but  his  voice  proved  hardly  equal  to  the  part  of 
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Raphael.  "With  an  organ  and  a  larger  orchestra,  the 
concert  would  have  been  a  complete  success.  May  we 
yet  hear  the  "  Creation"  with  those  advantages  !  Mr. 
Hamilton's  excellence  as  a  conductor  was  never  more 
apparent  than  on  Thursday  evening,  several  circum- 
stances combining  to  make  the  occasion  somewhat 
trying  to  his  skill,  which,  however,  overcame  all 
difficulties. 

"Washington,  D.  C. — "We  have  received  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  musical  service  performed  by  St.  Mat- 
thew's Choir,  on  Easter  Sunday,  under  the  direction 
of  F.  Nichols  Crouch,  who  is  said  to  have  establish- 
ed here  one  of  the  finest  choirs  existing  in  America. 
Here  it  is,  signed  and  "  approved :  " 

MORNING  SERVICE. 

1.  Corale Hummel. 

"  Hoc  quod  in  Orbe." 
Orchestra. 

2.  Mass,  No.  3 Haydn. 

Full  Orchestra. 

3.  Before  the  Sermon Duet. 

Soprano  and  Basso. — Weiss. 
Mrs    Young  and  Mr.  Crouch. 

4.  For  the  Offertory "Jubilate." 

Chorus  and  Full  Orchestra. 
Mrs.  Young. 

VESPERS. 

1.  Psalms. 

2.  Hymn  before  the  MagniGcafc .Handel. 

t;  Thou  didst,  not  leave." 
Mrs.  Young. 

3.  Magnincat "Webb. 

4.  Anthem  for  Season ; "  Regina  Cceli  " 

5.  u  Tan  turn  Ergo  " '. • Bach. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  principals: 

Conductor : F.  N.  Crouch. 

Organist John  B   Caulfield. 

First  Soprano Mrs.  C.  Young  of  Baltimore. 

Basso F.N.  Crouch. 

Leader  Orchestra,  (2';  instruments) W.  Wagner. 

Vocal  Corps 46  Voices. 

Total  Strength 70  Persons. 

FOREIGN". 
London. — Mr.  Gye  has  issued  his  prospectus  for  a 
new  season  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  commencing 
April  14th,  (the  same  night  with  Lumley's),  at  the 
Lyceum,  Covent  Garden  being  not  yet  rebuilt.  The 
Daily  Nezcs  says: 

Like  Mr.  Lumley,  Mr.  Gye  makes  no  promise  of 
absolute  novelty  in  the  production  of  operas.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  an  Italian  version  of  Auber's 
Fra  Diavolo,  "with  entirely  new  recitatives,  and  ad- 
ditional poetry  and  music,"  written  expressly  for  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  by  Scribe  and  Auber  themselves. 
Several  revivals  are  promised  :  Herold's  Za?npa,  Cim- 
arosa's  Matrimonio  Segreto,  "Mozart's  Nozze  di  Figaro 
and  Mercadante's  Giitramcnto.  The  promise  of  the 
Mairimomo  Segreto  is  especially  welcome.  Of  course 
we  are  to  have  the  Traviata,  with  Madame  Bosio  as 
the  frail  heroine,  a  part  in  which  she  has  had  immense 
success  during  the  last  season  at  St.  Petersburg. 

All  the  principal  members  of  last  year's  company 
will  re-appear :  Grisi,  Bosio,  Marai,  Didie'e,  Mario, 
Tamberlik.  Ronconi.  Graziani,  Tagliafico,  Polonini, 
Zelger  and  Formes.  There  will  also  be  Lablache, 
(after  two  years'  absence)  and  Gardoni.  Mme.  Vic- 
torine  Balfe,  {the  daughter  of  our  popular  composer), 
is  to  make  her  tirst  appearance  on  the  stage.  Great 
expectations  are  entertained  of  the  debut  of  this 
young  lady,  whose  gifts  of  nature  have  been  cultiva- 
ted by  a  thorough  musical  education  under  her  father's 
care.  Another  novelty  is  Mme'.  Eufrosyne  Parepa,  a 
young  singer  who  has  lately  gained  a  high  continental 
reputation.  She  is  related  to  a  well-known  English 
musical  family ;  is  a  charming  comedian  and  an  ac- 
complished singer. 

Costa,  of  course,  is  the  musical  director.  Mr. 
Smythson  is  the  chorus  master,  and  Signor  Maggioni 
the  poet.  Mr.  A. .Harris  is  stage  manager,  Mi\  "W. 
Beverley  sr;ene  painter,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon  leader 
of  the  ballet.  The  subscription  will  be  for  forty 
nights,  commencing  on  the  14th  of  April. 

This  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Gye's  arr*ngements 
for  the  opera.  But  another  very  important  "circum- 
stance is  to  be  adrled:  the  reenga^ement  at  the 
Lyceum  of  Madame  Ristori.  with  her  Italian  dramatic 
company.  She  is  to  give  fifteen  performances,  com- 
mencing in  the  first  week  in  June. 

The  New  Philharmonic  Society  commenced  its 
concerts  for  the  season  April  1st,  with  Dr.  Wylde  as 
sole  conductor  and  a  fine  performance  of  the  following 
pieces : 

Overture  (Buy  Bias) Mendelssohn 

Air  :  "  Batti,  hatti,"'   Mozart 

Serenade  i"<>r  13  instruments !  ".Mozart 

Sinfonia  Eroi. a,  No  3 .'.'.'.'.Beethoven 

Concmo  in  O  minor  (piano-forte)  Mr.  Barnett,. .  .Mendelssohn 

Carnival  de  Veni-e  (with  variations)  Mine  Gassier. Benedict 

Overture  (The  Ruler  of  the  Spirits) Weber 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society. — The  first  perform- 
ance of  Israel  in  Egypt  this  season  has  conferred  the 
highest  possible  credit  upon  the  members  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  and  their  accomplished 
conductor.    As  this  is  to  constitute  one  of  the  three 


oratorios  to  be  given  during  the  great  festival  in  honor 
of  Handel  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  it  has  no  doubt 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  more  than  usually  careful 
preparation.  Nevertheless,  whatever  the  cause,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  an  execution  so  generally  effective 
of  Israel  in  Egypt  was  never  accomplished  before  in 
Exeter  Hall,  or  probably  anywhere  else.  So  satisfac- 
tory, indeed,  was  the  result,  that  even  the  impracti- 
cable chorus,  "The  people  shall  bear,"  went  well,  and 
was  sung  in  almost  irreproachable  tune  throughout. 
The  whole  of  the  first  part — which  includes  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  hardly-burdened  Israelites  under  the 
dominion  of  that  Pharoah  "  which  knew  not  Joseph," 
the  plagues  brought  upon  the  Egyptians  by  Divine 
power  through  the  interposition  of  Moses,  and  the 
miraculous  passage  through  the  denths  of  the  Red 
Sea — was  marvellously  rendered.  Every  chorus  told, 
and  the  encore  elicited  by  "He  gave  them  hail-stones," 
thoroughly  well  deserved  as  it  was,  must,  nevertheless, 
be  regarded  rather  as  a  tribute  to  the  immediately 
recognized  beauties  of  a  familiar  masterpiece  than  as 
an  acknowledgement  of  the  exection  having  been 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  chorus  in  this  portion  of 
the  oratorio.  The  second  part — from  the  overpowering 
"  Horse  and  his  rider"  to  the  conclusion,  where  that 
sublime  hymn  of  exultation  and  worship  is  repeated — 
was  almost  equally  gratifying.  Some  exceptions  mitrht 
be  made,  it  is  true  ;  but  in  so  admirable  a  performance 
it  would  be  mere  hypereriticisrn  to  insist  upon  a  few 
minor  defects  which  alone  prevented  the  whole  from 
beino;  apostrophized  as  blameless.  The  audience  were 
evidently  impressed  in  the  hitrhest  degree,  and  many, 
previously  incredulous,  were  heard  to  avow  that  Israel 
in  Egypt,  if  not  greater  than  The  Messiah*  was  at 
least  quite  as  great — a  proposition  which,  with  those 
competent  to  form  an  opinion,  is  incontrovertible. 

The  solo  singers — Madame  "Weiss.  Miss  Dolby,  Mr. 
Montem  Smith,  Signor  Belletti,  and  Mr.  Thomas — all 
exerted  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win 
unanimous  appi'oval.  The  purest  Handelian  sinsring 
of  the  evening  was  demonstrated  in  the  two  contralto 
airs,  "Their  land  brought  forth  frocrs,"  and  "Thou 
shalt  brine  them  in,"  both  of  which  were  given  to 
perfection  by  Miss  Dolby.  The  duet  for  basses,  "  The 
Lord  is  a  man  of  war,"  declaimfd  with  great  animation 
by  Mr.  Thomas  and  Signor  Belletti.  was  honored  by 
the  stereotyped  encore — by  "no  means  ravorable,  by 
the  way,  to  the  general  effect  of  the  performance, 
since  the  duet  itself  is  very  lone.  and.  one  or  two 
passages  excepted,  not  one  of  Handel's  most  remark- 
able compositions.  At  the  termination  of  the  oratorio 
Mr.  Costa  was  loudly  applauded,  and  the  compliment 
was  well  deserved. —  Times. 

Musical  Union. — The  third  and  last  of  the  soirees 
intended  to  precede  the  regular  series  took  nlace  on 
Tuesday,  in  presence  of  a  fashionable  assembly.  The 
ereat  point  of  interest  was  the  first  appearance  of 
Ernst,  who  was  perhaps  never  in  finer  nlay,  and  this 
was  exhibited,  among  oth^r  thin es.  in  his  "  cheva.ux 
de  hataille" — the  quartet,  No.  4-,  of  Mendelssohn.  "We 
subjoin  the  programme-: — 

Quartet,  in  T).  (No   10) Mozart 

Trin,  in  A  (Op  27) Sil;i3 

Glee—"  Bv  Celia's  arbor1' H'-rsl^v 

Quartet— E  minor Mendelsohn 

Olee — ''  Discord,  dire  lister" .  Wehhe 

Bupt — pianoforte  an d  violoncello — in  F  (Op  5) Beethoven 

Madrigal — "  Come,  let  us  join  the  roundelay'" ".Beale 


fitsi^itt  djjlut-dfftitt. 

"We  are  now  ready  to  furnish  bound  volumes  of  the 

past  year  of  our  Journal "We  heartily  share  in 

the  general  wish,  which  we  have  heard  expressed, 
that  Mr.  Cutler  should  repeat  that  interesting  eon- 
cert  of  English  Cathedral  Music ;  and  we  learn  that 
he  will  be  happy  soon  to  do  so,  unless  the  illness  of 
one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  boy  choir 
should  continue  to  prevent.... "We  are  glad  to  see 
announced  a  benefit  concert  to  Mr.  Henri  Jungnick- 
el.  the  excellent  violoncellist,  to  take  place  at  Mer- 
cantile Hall  tomorrow  evening.  The  German  Orpheus, 
led  by  Mr.  Ereissmann,  German  Trio,  Mr.  Satter, 
Mrs.  Mozart  and  Miss  Twichcll  will  assist. 

The  Annual  Complimentary  Benefit  Concert  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  is  announced  for  Thurs- 
day evening  next,  with  an  excellent  programme. 

Liszt  appears  to  have  had  a  great  time  in  Leipsic, 
where,  besides  his  own  new  works  before  mentioned, 
he  conducted  a  brilliant  performance  of  the  Tannhau- 
ser.  On  the  next  day,  (March  5th),  at  the  nineteenth 
of  the  Gewandhans  concerts,  were  performed  Han- 
del's "  Alexander's  Feast  "  and  Beethoven's  C  minor 
Symphony.  Another  Leipzig  Society,  the  Euterpe, 
gave  Cherubini's  Requiem,  (for  mixed  chorus),  and 
Beethoven's  fourth  Symphony. 

Mons.  Jullien  contemplates  a  month's  tour  with 
his  orchestra  in  Holland Mr. 'Ella's  " Analy- 


tical Programmes"  to  his  classical  soirees  arc  the 
theme  of  much  animadversion  and  amusement  with 
the  London  critics.  It  seems  he  not  only  puffs,  but 
criticizes,  his  own  wares,  his  artists  and  performances, 
and  fights  the  critics  of  the  newspapers  in  said 
"  Analytical."  Other  funny  things  he  furnishes 
there;  for  instance: 

Jullien,  the  favored  child  of  the  muses  Euterpe  and 
Terpsichore,  honored  the  first  mink  with  his  presence, 
and  was  seen  in  earnest  conversation  with  Professor 
Owen!  Ominous  event !  Orpheus  moved  stones  by 
the  charm  of  his  lyre,  and  who  knows  but  Jullien  has 
learned  the  secret  from  Professor  Owen,  to  charm 
away  those  monsters  of  the  muddy  deep  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  to  assist  at  the  inauguration  of  a  mammoth 
pot-pourri  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens  ?  Seri- 
ously, we  own  to  feeling  gratified  with  M.  Jullien's 
visit  to  our  classical  temple  of  art,  where,  to  use  his 
own  words,  'on  respire  l'atmosphere  pure  de  l'art.' 
His  attempts  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
taste  for  classical  orchestral  music,  are  most  praise- 
worthy &c. 


3Uu  e  r  f  is  e  myitis. 
THE  IEHBELSSOM  QUINTETTE  CLUB'S 

Annual  Complimentary  Benefit  Concert 

Will  be  given  at  Messrs.  CHICKERING'S  ROOMS, 
ON  THUESDAY  EVENING,   APBIL  30th, 

Assisted  by 

Mrs.  J.  H.  LONG.    Vocalist,    HUGO    LEONHARD,    and   the 

ORPHEUS  CLUB,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kreissmanm. 

Mr.  Fries  ■will  play  the  Violin  Concerto  by  Mendelssohn  ;— 
a  new  Beethoven  Quartette  : — Mr.  Leonhard  will  play  the 
Snnata  Appassior.ate,  by  Beethoven,  and  one  of  Chopin's  Bal- 
lads.   Mrs  Long  sings  twir-e,  and  the  Orpheus  Clue  twice. 

(D=Single  tickers  3?l  each;  package  of  four  tickets,  ©2,50. 

Concert  to  commence  at  1%  o'clock  precisely. 

ATHEN-SUM    EXHIBITION. 

A    JOINT  EXHIBITION  of  Paintings  and  Statuary 

i\  by  the  BOSTON  ATHENiEUM  and  the  BOSTON  ART 
CLUB,  is  now  open  at  the  Athenaeum,  in  Beacon  Street. 

Among  many  other  valuable  Paintings  are  a  large  number 
of  Washington  Allston's  best  Works,  and  the  Dowse  Collec- 
tion of  Wafer  Colors. 

Season  tickets  50  cents— Single  admissions  25  cents. 

Heart's  6nma  |lqittcm  Iftass 

Will  he  performed  (for  thp  first  time  in  public  by  a  Catholic 
Choir,)  at  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL, 

On  Sunday  Evening,  May  3d,  1857, 

EY   THE 

Choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Franklin  St . 
Assisted  by  members  of  the 
Choirs  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  South  Boston,  St. 
Patrick's,  Northampton  Street,  and  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Suffolk  Street, 
Accompanied  by  a  Full  Orchestra,  selected  from  the  first  pro- 
fessional talent  in  Boston. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  WERNER. 
Masters  Thomas  Hodges  and  Eugene  Henry,  (pupils  cf  Mr. 
Werner,)  will  preside  on  the  Organ. 
The  proceeds  to  go  toward  the  erecion  of  the  contemplated 
new  building  for  the  House  of  the  Angel  Guardian. 
Part  I. 
MOZART'S  GRAND  REQUIEM  MASS. 
Part  II. 
SELECTIONS  from  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Catholic 
Composers  :  i.  e.  Palestrina,  Haydn,  Hummel,  Cherubiui  and 
Beethoven. 

\0^  Tickets  50  cents.  Family  tickets,  admitting  three  per- 
sons, SI.  To  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores,  Catholic  Bookstores, 
of  the  Ticket  committee,  and  at  the  door.  —  Programmes  with 
Latin  and  English  words  to  be  bad  at  the  hall. 

Doors  open  at  6}£  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  1%  o'clock. 

MENDELSSOffi'I  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  Summer  Term  commences  April  30th.  Pupils  may 
receive,  as  amateurs  or  teachers,  a  thorough  education  in 
every  department  of  Music.  Also  in  the  Modern  Languages, 
Drawing,  Painting.  &c,  and  higher  English  branches  as 
accessaries.  Situations  secured  to  pupils  who  become  qualified 
to  teach.  A  few  vacancies  fur  young  ladies  in  the  family  of 
the  Principal.    For  circular?,  &c,  iiddress 

EDWARD  B.  OLIVER,   PiTTSFlELD,  Mass. 

/    7  (Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkins.) 

^-^■c  Wliolesale  s  Mail  Ueaiers  m 

FZANO-FOR  TES 
AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 

No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 
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FIRST  PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHECKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1850 : 


PROM    THE 

$&zBBBtlxisttts  Cfmritctljlf  plMljitnu  Association 

fob.  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 

PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOL.H  MEDAL. 

FOE.   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 
THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES,, 

THE  SILVER  iMEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOB  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO; 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOIS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 


J-A.3VEES    "W-    VOSE'S 

PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 

A    SILVER    PRIZE    MEDAL 
Was  awarded  for  these  Pianos  at  the  last  Great  Exhibition  in 
Boston,  in  competition  with  the  best  makers  in  the  country, 
for  their  fine  musical  tone  and  perfect  action.    Also, 

A    BRONZE     MEDAL, 
For  the  superiority  and  beauty  of  the  exterior.    Every  instru- 
ment purchased  from  this  establishment  will  be  warranted  to 
give  full  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

Warerooms  335  Washington  St.,  corner  West  St., 
BOSTON. 


WILLIAM   GOOCH, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

AT  JAMES  W.  VOSE'S,  No.  335  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


£».   33.   ball, 

teacher   of   music, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . . .  School  Street,  Boston. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

9?   Broadway ',  NX. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OF  GLEES, 
MADKIG-ALS,  PART-SONGS,  &C. 


Important   to   Conductors,  Masters 
and  Leaders  of  Bands. 


Novello's  Glee-Bflive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Maprirals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for  Piano-lorte.     Complete 

in   3  vols.     Handsomely  bound   in  cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  ®2  each  volume. 
These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  beet  Glees  and 
Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 
Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 
Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  Spofforth,  Sievens,  Webbe, 
&c.  Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 
varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

NovelSo's  Part  Soaag-Boote. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price,  $2. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bishop,  Eenedict,  Macfir- 
ren,  Rimbault,  Wesley,  &c., — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  lo  English  poetry.  Each  Giee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c,  8  cents  per  set, 

Orpheus : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

TSie  Musical  Times, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PDBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  TB.E  FIRST  OF  EVERT  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 
and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more  Voices. 
Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  or  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c. ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols  I  and  II),  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  $1,75;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  Ill  and  IV),  bound  in  cloth, 
with  Index,  81,76  ;  Nos.  96  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI).  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index,  $1,75.  Either  Vols.  3,  4,  5  or  6,  may  be 
had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each.  Annual  sub- 
scription to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  IVOVEiLLO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  3S9  Broadway,  New  Yofk, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

HALLET3   ID-A/VIS    Sz    CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 

WITH  THEIR. 
PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Washington  Street,  ISostoBB, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

New  Collection  of  Catholic  Music. 

The  undersigned  have  recently  published 

A  Collection  of  Catholic  Music,  containing  Six  Masses,  a  short 
Requiem  Mass,  Vespers,  aud  a  variety  of  Miscellaneous  Pieces, 
suitable  for  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  and  for  Family  or 
Private  Devotion,  with  Accompaniments  for  Organ  or  Piano- 
Forte.  By  Anthony  Werner,  Organist  and  Director  of  the 
Choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Boston. 

Tha  "  Meinorare  "  is  publisbi-d  in  one  large  quarto  volume 
of  272  pages,  durably  bound,  and  sold  at  the  low  price  of  S2,50 
per  copy,  or  .$24  per  dozen.  Copies  will  be  forwarded  by  mail, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Oliver  Ditson  &>  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 

J.   C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  tfjc  $iano-;lForto,  ©njan  &  ?ttarmoii£, 

3    HAY  WARD    PLACE. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week;  ©30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

MUSIC     AND     J^^RI^OTG^OFFICE^    '  STo.21    SCHOOIi    STHEET 


IB  O  O  S  E  ""ST     &z     SONS, 
OF    LONDON, 

BEG  to  announce  that  they  will  forward,  postage-free,  to  aDy 
part  of  the  Unied  States  a  complete  Catalogue  of  the  con- 
tents of  their  celebrated 

Musical  Journals  for  Military  Banc"  Stringed 
Band,  and  Brass  Band. 

These  three  works  have  been  in  course  of  publication  many 
years,  and  now  comprise  the  most  extensive  repertoire  of 
STANDARD  &  MODERN"  OPERAS,  MARCHES, 

QUICK-STEPS,  DANCES,  &c, 
Arranged  by  C.  BooFe,  (Band  Master   Fusilier  Guards,)  and 
other  eminent  Professors.     A  number  of  each  Journal  is  pub- 
li^hpd  every  month. 

There  are  now  published  120  numbers  of  the  Military  Jour- 
nal, (lor  a  reed  band.)  price  15*.  each:  GO  r.umbcrs  of  the 
Brass  Band  Journal,  price  7s  e;ich  ;  and  70  numbers  of  the 
Orchestral  Journal,  (tor  stringed  band.)  price  bs.  each.  The 
Orchestral  Journal  consists  of  Dance  music  only. 

An  allowance  of  one  third  off  the  marked  price  is  given  to 
the  profession  and  trade.  All  orders  must  be  accompanied 
with  a  remittance  payable  to 

BOOSEY  &  SONS,  Music  Publishers, 

24  and  28  Holles  St.,  London.  (Eng.) 

SIGNOR   AUGUSTO   BENDELAHI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  SG  Pincliney  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€mt\)U  nf  11)1  ^innn  unit  Ringing, 

U .    S .   HOTEL. 

.   Piano-Porte  Instruction. 
BILLE.  GAEBIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE.  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

G.    ANDRE    &,    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

On&^.2J    33  TT  I  3L»  33  35  3^2. , 

WESTFI'ELD,   MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES   Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANOFORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  .Music  Stores. 

I-SC  33  "S7C  SS' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneclaiid  Street. 

C.    B  RE  USING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Hoard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

£?*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

IP  TT  EL  IS  HER    OF    1MTJSIC, 

Enb  B:altr  in  <t"lusiral  <t1crc1jani)tS£, 

514  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent.  ..  .S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Franz  Schubert. 

Franz  Schubert  was  born  on  the  31st  of 
January,  1797,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Vienna, 
where  his  father  lived  as  a  schoolmaster.  At  the 
age  of  seven  years  he  received  his  first  instruct- 
ion in  music  from  Michael  Holzer,  cantor  in  the 
parish  church  of  the  neighboring  village ;  he 
recognized  the  fine  gifts  of  the  boy,  and  procured 
his  admission  into  the  Imperial  school.  Schubert 
was  then,  (1808),  eleven  years  old,  and  received 
at  once  the  title  of  a  court  singer.  Then  he  be- 
came solo  singer  in  the  imperial  chapel,  and  took 
lessons  on  the  piano  and  the  violin.  His 
progress  was  so  rapid  that,  at  the  orchestra  re- 
hearsals, where  he  played  first  violin,  he  used  to 
conduct  in  the  absence  of  the  director. 

The  imperial  court  organist,  Ruzicka,  gave 
him  good  lessons  in  general  bass,  and  afterwards 
the  imperial  Kapellmeister,  the  famous  Salieri, 
instructed  him  in  composition.  Finally  he  owed, 
as  he  himself  confessed,  the  completion  of  his 
musical  education  to  the  finest  and  most  admired 
master-works  of  Mozart,  Haydn  and  Beethoven. 
Yet  he  never  gave  up  his  own  habits  of  severe 
study,  and  even  in  the  last  months  of  his  life  he 
still  applied  himself  diligently  to  counterpoint 
under  the  direction  of  his  friend,  the  court  organ- 
ist  Simon  S After  he  had  spent  five  years  in 

the  imperial  school,  his  voice  changed,  and  as  his 
calling  for  .musical  science  grew  more  and  more 
pronounced,  he  left  this  preparatory  school  in  the 
year  1813,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  com- 
position. From  this  time  he  lived  in  the  pater- 
nal house,  and  afterwards  alone,  supporting  him- 
self  by  giving  lessons  and  the  sale  of  his  works. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  excursions  to  Hun- 
gary, Styria   and   upper   Austria,  he   remained- 


constantly  in  Vienna,  partly  in  the  city  itself, 
partly  in  the  country,  where  the  finest  influences 
inspired  his  fruitful  genius.  His  life  was  in  no 
way  eventful,  and  so  he  could  devote  himself  in 
perfect  quiet  to  his  art.  Unhappily,  and  all  too 
early  his  labors  were  forever  interrupted ;  for  a 
fever  snatched  him  from  the  world  on  the  19  th 
of  November,  182S,  at  the  age  of  two  and  thirty 
years. 

His  death  was  felt  most  painfully  not  only  by 
his  friends,  but  by  every  one  in  Germany  who 
took  an  interest  in  Art.  A  great  number  of 
artists  and  lovers  of  Art  accompanied  him  to  the 
last  resting  place ;  solemn  masses  for  the  dead 
were  performed  in  honor  of  him  in  Vienna  and 
some  other  large  cities.  His  career,  though  short, 
was  rich  in  distinguished  works. 

Schubert  was  endowed  withsudi  powerful  cre- 
ative faculty,  that  he  could  write  down  the  most 
sterling  compositions  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 
While  still  a  child  he  wrote  many  Quatuors,  sev- 
eral Symphonies  and  other  productions  ;  but  his 
greatest  satisfaction  consisted  in  setting  to  music 
little  pieces  by  the  most  famous  poets,  and  in  com- 
posing ballads ;  in  this  department  he  surpassed 
nearly  all  his  predecessors.  In  his  melodies  we 
meet  the  following  peculiarities  in  rare  perfect- 
ion :  first  of  all,  great  originality ;  then  deep 
poetic  feeling,  surprising  truth  in  expression,  novel 
rhythm,  delicate  apprehension  of  the  allusions 
of  the  poet,  fiery  force  of  imagination,  subdued 
however  by  a  certain  tendency  to  melancholy 
and  by  a  sort  of  religious  unction  ;  graceful  and 
simple  turns,  careless  elegance  of  modulation, 
and  an  inexhaustible  novelty  of  accompaniment. 
The  character  of  Schubert's  music  is  for  the 
most  part  impetuous,  excited;  his  style  warm, 
richly  colored,  full  of  motion.  It  is  a  fiery  soul, 
which  seeks  its  joy  in  surrounding  objects,  but 
which,  not  satisfied  by  these,  turns  of  its  own 
accord  to  heaven.  It  moves  to  be  sure  in  the 
finite,  but  always  the.  infinite  gleams  through. 

Schubert  set  more  than  three  hundred  ballads, 
(little  poems),  to  music,  and  prepared  a  great 
multitude  of  waltzes,  marches,  airs  with  varia- 
tions, sonatas,  fantasias,  rondos,  overtures,  trios 
and  other  two  and  four-hand  pieces  for  the  piano, 
with  or  without  accompaniment;  besides  many 
concerted  pieces,  psalms,  choruses,  cantatas, 
among  which  his  Prometheus  deserves  especial 
mention;  many  Quartets,  an  Octet  and  three 
grand  Symphonies.*  For  the.  Church  he  wrote 
several  Masses,  among  which  three  great  ones, 
several  offertories,  graduals,  and  two  Stabats. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  Operas  and  musical 
farces : 

1 .  Der  Spiegelriiter,  (Knight  of  the  Mirror.) 
*  Some  say  he  has  left  twelve  Symphonies. 


2.  Das  TeufelsluslscMoss,  (Devil's  Pleasure 
Castle).     These  two  little  operas  are  by  Kotzebue. 

3.  Claudihe  von  Villa  Bella,  in  three  acts.  By 
Goethe. 

4.  Die  Freunde  von  Salamanca,  (the  Friends 
of  Salamanca,)  in  two  acts.     By  Meyerhofer. 

5.  Don  Fernand.     One  act. 

C.  Der  vierjahrige  Poslen, musical  farce  in  one 
act.     By  Ktirner. 

7.  Die  Zwillinge,  (the  Twins),  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  the  court  theatre  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1820. 

8.  Die  Zauberharfe,  (the  magic  harp),  melo- 
drama with  choruses  and  songs,  three  acts.,  Vien- 
na, 19th  August,  1820. 

9.  Alphons  und  Estrella,  grand  heroic-romantic 
opera,  three  acts.     Composed  1822. 

10.  Rosamunde,  Drama  with  choruses,  three 
acts.     Performed  Dec.  20,  1823. 

11.  Die  V erschworenen,  (the  conspirators), 
comic  opera  in  one  act.     By  Castelli,  (1824.) 

1  2.  Fierabras,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,(1824.) 

Besides  these,  he  left  unfinished:  Die  Biirg- 
schafl,  the  Adrastes  of  Meyerhofer,  and  the 
Sakonlala  of  Naumann.  Moreover  he  composed 
two  numbers  for  Herold's  La  Clochette,  which 
was  produced  at  the  court  theatre.  Of  all  his 
lyrical  works,  Schubert  regarded  Alplwns  und 
Estrella  and  Fierabras  as  the  most  successful, 
and  the  best  adapted  for  performance.  If  the 
greater  part  of  them  never  appeared  upon  the 
stage,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  decided  talent  of 
the  composer,  which  on  the  one  side  excited  the 
envy  and  jealousy  of  artists,  and  on  the  other 
was  not  understood  by  the  mass  of  the  great  pub- 
He. 

Schubert  possessed  a  quiet,  frank  and  upright 
character. 

Full  of  inspired  enthusiasm  for  Ins  art,  he 
never  ceased  to  be  a  tender  son,  a  faithful  friend 
and  a  respectful  pupil.  He  was  fond  of  bright, 
merry,  open-hearted  company,  and  loved  to  talk 
with  his  friends,  over  a  glass  of  beer,  of  music, 
poetry  and  Art.  Then  he  warmed  up,  and  he 
had  but  to  read  a  poem  over  once,  to  improvise  a 
music  to  it,  and  to  compose  wonderful  melodies. 
Some  maintain  that  addiction  to  strong  drink 
was  not  entirely  guiltless  in  the  matter  of  his 
death.  With  child-like  naivete,  he  united  a 
great  partiality  for  solitary  hours ;  then  he  would 
fly  to  the  country  to  indulge  his  melancholy  rev- 
eries, and  return  a  cheerful  man  again.  If  he 
had  money,  he  hastened  to  get  rid  of  it,  and 
either  gave  it  to  the  poor  or  spent  it  in  the  jovial 
company  of  friends. 

Quite  conscious  of  his  talent,  and  praised  im- 
moderately by  some  enthusiasts,  he  was  never 
proud   or   vain,  and   had   so  little   appetite   for 
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praise,  that  he  frequently  concealed  himself  when 
a  new  work  of  his  appeared.  Tf  it  happened 
that  he  worked  upon  the  same  subject  with  other 
artists,  he  was  sure  to  be  the  last  who  brought  his 
work  out.  Some  of  his  friends,  touched  by  his 
disinterestedness  and  carelessness  about  himself, 
conceived  the  idea  of  publishing  twelve  of  his 
works,  without  his  cooperation,  but  for  his  advant- 
age ;  Schubert,  when  he  learned  this,  gave  at  last 
his  consent,  and  from  this  time  the  fame  of  his  crea- 
tions grew  at  such  a  rate,  that  from  February, 
1812,  to  about  the  end  of  1828,  when  he  died,  a 
hundred  of  his'  compositions  were  brought  out  by 
different  publishers.  Reserved  and  modest  when 
his  own  works  were  spoken  of,  he  judged  the 
works  of  others  with  the  greatest  impartiality. 
He  always  paid  the  deepest  reverence  to  the  clas- 
sical music  of  the  great  masters,  old  and  new, 
and  did  full  justice  to  Rossini's  talent. 

Schubert  was  a  member  of  the  great  Music 
Society  of  the  Austrian  States;  the  musical 
societies  of  Gratz  and  Insbruck  made  him  an 
honorary  member.  Such  distinctions  flattered 
him  much ;  his  answer  was  the  composition  of 
several  important  works  for  those  societies. 
Among  the  men  who  very  early  recognized  his 
talent  and  encouraged  it,  must  first  of  all  be 
named  the  court  singer,  Vogl,  who  by  his  delivery 
of  Schubert's  melodies,  alike  contributed  to  their 
favorable  reception,  and  stimulated  him  to  write 
more.  The  applause  of  Salieri  and  his  friend 
Anselm  Hutten-Brenner,  excited  him  still  more, 
so  that  he  bravely  overcome  the  obstacles  that 
loomed  before  him  in  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
His  efforts  wrere  richly  rewarded  by  the  laudatory 
recognitions  of  many  other  eminent  persons, 
among  whom  I  may  mention  the  celebrated  Jean 
Paul,  who  always  thought  of  Schubert  with 
great  admiration.  When  the  poet  was  deprived 
of  sight,  Schubert's  ballads  afforded  him  great 
comfort,  and  when  death  knocked  at  his  door  at 
last,  he  wanted  to  hear  once  more  his  favorite 
ballad.  Such  distinguished  recognition  must  of 
course  have  made  the  artist  indifferent  to  many 
small  attacks  that  were  directed  against  him. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  peculiar  talent  of' 
Schubert,  which  enabled  him  with  the  greatest 
ease  to  master  and  compose  in  strange  forms. 
He  had  written  two  pieces  for  Herold's  Clochette, 
and  an  aria  for  one  of  Auber's  operas ;  at  the 
performance  the  German  artists  could  not  distin- 
guish what  belonged  to  the  French  musician  and 
what  had  been  interpolated  by  their  countryman. 
His  Masses,  in  point  of  religious  feeling  and  of 
deep  devotion,  were  placed  by  connoisseurs  above 
the  Masses  of  Cherubim;  and,  without  having 
heard  them,  one  can  readily  believe  this,  who  has 
acquired  only  a  general  acquaintance  with  Schu- 
bert's music.  For  the  same  reason  one  must 
greatly  lament  that  his  dramatic  works  have  been 
so  much  neglected ;  for  Schubert,  endowed  with 
so  much  melody  and  with  such  searching  express- 
ion, must  necessarily  have  furnished  masterpieces 
for  the  stage.  Let  us  hope  that  this  portion  of 
his  works  too,  is  destined  to  a  brilliant  revival; 
but  above  all,  let  us  not  forget  that  he,  in  spite 
of  his  mild  and  gentle  character,  was  yet  an  ob- 
ject of  great  envy  with  a  crowd  of  artists.  One 
envied  his  fullness  of  melody,  another  his  express- 
ion, and  a  third  his  new  and  .  original  harmonic 
combinations;  all  acknowledged  in  him  only  a 
certain  cleverness.  At  the  moment  of  his  death 
was  he  first  recognized  as   a  great   artist ;   then 


everybody  wanted  to  have  his  creations,  and  pub- 
lishers fought  for  his  manuscripts. 

Such  was  Schubert.  Prepared  with  all  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  he  died  in  Christian 
resignation.  His  life  was  indeed  short,  but  it  was 
well  spent,  and  long  will  his  name  be  named  in 
future  times.  His  mortal  remains  rest  by  the 
side  of  Beethoven,  in  whom  he  reverenced  the 
highest  ideal  of  musical  Art. 


For  Dwiitht's  Journal  of  Music. 

Dr.  Gustavus  Schilling'. 

Mr.  Dw'IGHT  : — It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since 
your  correspondent  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Gustavus  Schilling  in  New  York.  The  intention 
of  the  gentleman  is  to  stay  in  this  country,  and 
to  open  a  school  of  music  similar  to  those  exist- 
ing on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  known  as 
Conservatories.  It  may  be  known  to  you  or  per- 
haps some  of  your  readers,  that  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  musical  institute  at  Stuttgart,  Wurtem- 
berg,  which  was  frequented  by  ninety  or  one 
hundred  pupils  annually,  not  only  children  "  of 
the  first  families"  of  the  land,  but  also  pupils 
from  distant  cities  and  countries.  In  1845,  after 
his  work  on  Musical  Didactics  had  appeared  and 
been  translated  into  English,  Dutch  and  French, 
he  opened,  in  addition  to  his  institute  for  musical 
students,  an  academy  for  teachers,  at  the  same 
place,  (in  Stuttgart).  This  academy  was  fre- 
quented by  Germans  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, by  students  from  France,  England,  Holland ; 
and  the  name  and  fame  which  Mr.  Schilling  en- 
joyed as  a  teacher,  was  fully  sustained  by  the  suc- 
cess of  this  "  teachers'  normal  institute." 

It  cannot  be  my  intention  to  enter  minutely 
into  a  biography  of  Dr.  Schilling.  But  a  few 
facts,  illustrative  of  German  life,  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  you.  The  only  son  of  a  schoolmas- 
ter, in  a  place  in  Hanover,  called  Sehwiegers- 
hausen,  it  was  the  fond  hope  of  the  father  to  have 
lum  become  a  preacher.  Thus  he  instructed  him 
or  had  him  taught  in  the  classical  languages,  at 
the  same  time  teaching  him  to  play  on  all  the 
instruments  used  in  the  orchestra,  and  on  the 
piano.  The  boy  profited  from  instruction  and 
such  practice  ;  and  when  he  entered  the  gymna- 
sium, (high  school),  at  Clausthal,  and  afterwards 
that  at  Osterode,  both  in  the  Hartz  mountains, 
he  became  the  centre  of  the  dilettanti  of  those 
places,  among  the  students  and  inhabitants. 
Although  the  director  of  the  gymnasium  wished 
to  check  his  musical  tendencies,  and  took  occa- 
sion cpiite  frequently  to  vent  his  wrath  against 
the  boy,  thundering  down  from  his  seat :  "  I  do 
intend  to  educate  you  for  thorough  philologists 
and  theologians,  but  not  for  musicians,"  it  was 
of  no  avail.  The  boy  would  give  concerts  and 
would  have  regular  musical  evenings  with  his 
friends  for  practice,  under  him  as  leader. 

At  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  had  as 
much  to  do  as  he  could  find  time  for  in  giving 
music  lessons.  In  his  seventeeth  year  he  gradu- 
ated at  the  gymnasium  and  went  to  Gottingen  to 
study  Theology.  Here  and  in  Halle,  where  he 
studied  for  a  few  years,  he  likewise  became  the 
centre  of  the  musical  talent  among  the  students, 
and  soon  academical  concerts,  quartet  clubs, 
singing  societies,  sprang  up  under  his  direction. 
Even  oratorios  he  ventured  to  bring  out,  in  which 
he  was  aided  by  the  city  musicians.  Here  he 
was  again  in  the  full  tide  of  success  as  a  teacher 
of    music,    especially    after    Professor    Wendt, 


famous  as  teacher  of  Aesthetics  and  as  a  great 
lover  of  music,  selected  S  'hilling  from  among  the 
number  of  teachers  in  Gottingen  for  his  daughter. 

Such  a  life  as  a  student  and  as  a  practical  and 
theoretical  musician,  is  a  thing  altogether  un- 
known in  any  country  except  Germany.  Just 
think  of  one  of  our  Harvard  students  giving 
music  lessons,  leading  concerts,  and  yet  being  a 
good  student  withal.  There  is  no  student  so  dili- 
gent and  industrious,  all  over  the  world,  as  the 
diligent  German  student.  Ami  with  all  his 
musical  activity,  he  was  a  good  scholar,  and 
scarcely  had  he  finished  his  course  of  theological 
studies,  when  he  was  made  second  preacher, 
(then  a  young  man  of  23  years  of  age),  to  the 
university.  The  way  in  which  he  lost  his  posi- 
tion may  not  be  uninteresting  to  Americans.  One 
Whitsuntide,  1829,  he  took  the  liberty  to  select 
his  own  text,  whercfrom  to  preach ;  for  which 
offence  he  was  called  to  defend  himself  before 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  the  kino-dom. 
Preferring  his  independence,  he  abdicated,  and 
soon  removed  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  began  a  life 
of  didactic  and  literary  musical  activity,  such  as 
seldom  has  been  witnessed.  His  avowed  princi- 
ple and  object  has  always  been  to  popularize 
musical  knowledge  among  the  masses,  to  give  the 
ordinary  musician  the  means  of  adding  to  his 
musical  mechanical  ability  and  theoretic  know- 
ledge. His  numerous  works  on  musical  theory 
and  the  science  of  teachirrg,  (some  seventy  or 
eighty  volumes  in  all),  carry  out  each  one  of 
them  this  same  idea.  Every  musician  knows  his 
greatest  work,  the  only  authentic  and  complete 
musical  Lexicon,  in  seven  large  quarto  volumes. 
Fetis  made  very  extensive  use  of  this  book  in  a 
similar  work.  His  numerous  works  are  circulated 
in  many  large  editions  all  over  Europe,  and  have 
done  and  are  doing  a  great  deal  for  the  instruct- 
ion of  music-loving  people,  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  unable  to  procure  a  musical  education. 

One  peculiarity  about  the  man  is  his  ability 
and  good  luck  everywhere  to  surround  himself 
with  the  musical  strength  of  the  place  where  he 
lives.  And  a  musician  richly  gifted,  deeply  read 
and  thorough  bred  as  he  is,  he,  if  anybody,  would 
be  able  to  try  successfully  the  experiment,  and 
see  if  America  has  yet  musical  interest  enough 
to  sustain  a  first-class  music  school,  such  as  he 
proposes  to  open  in  Boston. 

And  although  your  correspondent  has  his  hum- 
ble doubts  about  the  point,  (if  there  be  musical 
intercut  enough  in  America),  yet  he  has  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  in  Dr.  Schilling's  attractive 
powers,  and  the  liveliest  wish  for  his  success. 
And  as  a  Bostonian,  (if  only  by  adoption),  he 
feels  considerable,  interest  in  the  Doctor's  begin- 
ning his  work  here  m  Boston.  "Will  Boston,  will 
New  England  maintain  him  ?  S. 


English  Cathedral  Music. 

[From  the  Remarks  read  by  A.  W.  TlUTEK  at  file  Concert  of 
the  Boston  Choristers'  School,  April  15  ] 

(Conclusion.) 
It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  place 
which  England  might  have  held  in  musical  history, 
had  nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  the  progress 
making  in  the  era  of  Shakspeare.  But  the  weak, 
irresolute,  vain  and  false  Stuarts  ascended  the  throne 
of  Elizabeth,  and  the  stern  spirit  which  she  had  re- 
strained with  her  strong  arm,  was  but  aroused  and 
strengthened  by  the  folly  of  her  successors.  The 
'Puritans  gained  the  ascendancy.  In  1G43  the  total 
suppression  of  Catholic  music  was  determined  upon. 
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In  1G44  n  new  form  of  divine  worship  wns  ordained 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  allowing  no  music  but  psalm 
singing.  Organs  were  to  be  removed  from  tho 
churches,  as  well  as  the  altars  and  all  "  vain  orna- 
ments." The  choral  books  were  to  be  destroyed, 
avid  in  short  every  step  was  to  be  taken  to  reduce 
the  beautiful  English  church  to  the  bare  plainness  of 
the  conventicle  and  meeting  house. 

The  parliamentary  armies,  drawn  in  great  measure 
from  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  lower  classes,  were 
not  slow  in  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  houses. 
Two  companies,  quartered  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
tore  the  organs  to  pieces,  and  pawned  the  metallic, 
pipes  at  the  ale-houses.  At  Exeter,  the  soldiery 
tramped  the  streets,  making  hideous  noises  with  the 
pipes  of  the  cathedral  organs,  and  jeering  some  of 
the  chorus  boys  whom  they  met :  "  Boys,  we  have 
spoiled  your  trade;  you  must  go  and  sing  hot  pud- 
dings and  pies."  So  at  Chichester,  they  dashed  the 
organs  to  pieces  with  pole  axes,  and  utterly  ruined 
the  fine  instruments  in  the  cathedral  at  Peterbor- 
ough. 

Here  and  there  an  organ,  secretly  removed  from 
the  churches,  was  protected  from  their  fury,  and  the 
books  of  the  service  saved  from  destruction.  But 
sixteen  years  passed  away  before  music  could  again 
raise  her  head,  and  during  so  long  a  space  of  time 
the  old  musicians  dropped  away  one  after  another, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  boy  choirs  were  in  great 
measure  lost.  Where,  in  the  chapel  of  some  stout 
cavalier,  who  adhered  still  to  his  king  and  his 
church,  the  Episcopal  service  still  lingered,  the  musi- 
cian, in  the  words  of  Milton1: 

"  Tuned  his  harp  to  notes  of  wo," 

and  we  can  easily  imagine  how  often  in  secret  the 
7th  Psalm  which  follows,  would  be  chanted  in  sad- 
ness and  tears,  to  cadences  which  should  give  utter- 
ance to  the  feelings  of  the  heart. 

With  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  in  1660,  came 
also  that  of  the  church  and  its  choral  music.  To 
place  the  music  of  the  cathedral  upon  ils  old  footing 
at  once,  was  not  possible.  A  few  old  musicians 
were  drawn  from  their  places  of  retreat,  but  so  many 
years  of  want  of  study  and  practice  would  necessa- 
rily tell  upon  their  powers.  Choirs  were  to  be  form- 
ed anew,  and  men  with  falsetto  voices  had  to  be 
sought  out  to  supply  the  place  of  boys.  Organs 
were  wanting,  and  Smiih  and  Harris  were  invited 
over  from  the  continent  to  establish  themselves  as 
organ-builders,  as  the  art  had  been  lost  in  England. 
The  old  music  had  in  so  great  a  measure  been  de- 
stroyed, that  many  inferior  hands  were  called  upon 
to  furnish  new  compositions.  In  short,  for  some 
years  all  sorts  of  maek-shifts  were  necessarily  resort- 
ed to, to  sustain  the  service. 

It  is  true  that  Tallis  and  Byrd  were  regarded  as  the 
standards;  but  their  severe  style,  based  upon  the  old 
Gregorian  music,  was  not  to  the  mind  of  such  a 
prince  as  Charles  II.,  and  thus  tho  influence  of  the 
court  was  thrown  into  the  scale  in  favor  of  a  new 
style,  and  one  borrowing  more  largely  from  the 
secular  music  of  the  day. 

With  the  lapse  of  time,  the  evils  which  beset  the 
restoration  of  music  gradually  were  removed,  and 
again  a  noble  school  worthy  of  the  church  arose. 
Several  of  the  boys  of  Charles'  Chapel  possessed 
true  musical  genius,  and  there  are  anthems  and  ser- 
vices still  in  use  composed  by  those  boys,  at  the  ages 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

The  music  of  the  Second  Cathedral  School  appeals 
perhaps  more  directly  to  our  feelings  and  possesses 
more  of  melody.  But  that  it  causes  the  hearer  to 
feel  himself  in  the  divine  presence,  separate  and 
apart  from  the  every-day  concourse  of  secular  life, 
as  do  the  works  of  Tallis  and  his  contemporaries, 
may  be  doubted. 

Of  the  new  school,  we  may  specify  Wise,  King, 
Clarke,  Aldrich,  Croft,  Blow,  Rogers,  Jeffries,  Pnr- 
cell  and  Boyec. 


Dr.  Aldrich,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  was 
a  remarkable  instance  of  an  amateur  musician. 
While  distinguishing  himself  as  a  scholar,  critic,  the- 
ologian and  architect,  both  as  a  man  of  fine  judg- 
ment and  sound  taste,  in  art,  science  and  literature, 
he  became  so  skillful  and  profound  a  musician,  that 
his  compositions  for  the  church  equal  in  number  and 
excellence  those  of  the  greatest  masters  of  his  time. 
He  died  in  1710. 

*  *        *  #        *  *        # 

Henry  Pnrccll,  a  great  composer  and  worthy  pre- 
decessor of  Handel,  was  horn  in  1658,  and  educated 
in  the  royal  chapel,  where  he  remained  until  his  voice 
broke,  when  being  now  IS  years  of  age,  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  at  the  Westminster  Abbey.  He  has 
by  general  consent,  both  as  composer  of  opera  songs 
and  sacred  music,  the  first  rank  among  English  mu- 
sicians. His  works  are  in  quantity  prodigious,  in 
quality  most  excellent.  Like  Mozart,  he  died  at  the 
aire  of  37.        *****        *        * 

John  Travers,  who  died  in  1758,  was,  like  Rogers, 
a  boy  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  subse- 
quently of  St.  Paul's,  London,  becoming  successively 
organist  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden  and  of  the 
King's  Chapel.  His  early  compositions  are  very 
ornate  and  brilliant,  abounding  in  fugue  and  imita- 
tion. In  later  years  he  followed  the  school  of  N. 
Pepusch  and,  says  Burney,  "confined  his  studies 
solely  to  the  correct,  dry  and  fanciless  style  of  that 
master."  The  "  Te  Deum  "  by  him,  now  to  be  sung, 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  pleasing  of 
English  Cathedral  compositions.  Its  characteristics 
of  the  modern  school  render  it  strikingly  in  contrast 
to  the  severe  style  of  Tallis.         *        *    '     *        * 

William  Boyce,  Dr.  of  Music,  ranks  at  the  head  of 
the  English  Cathedral  composers  of  the  last  century. 
He  was  born  in  1710,  and  became  very  early  one  of 
the  boys  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  receiving  his  musi- 
cal education  from  Dr.  Greene.  At  the  age  of  24  he 
was  elected  organist  at  St.  Michael's  Church  in 
London,  and  organist  and  composer  of  the  King's 
Chapel.  In  his  musical  attainments  he  had  already 
surpassed  his  famous  master,  Dr.  Greene,  and  soon 
became  known  throughout  England,  even  while 
Handel  still  lived,  for  his  compositions,  operatic,  for 
the  concert-room  and  for  the  church.  "Dr.  Boyce," 
says  Burney,  "  with  all  due  reverence  for  the  abili- 
ties of  Handel,  was  one  of  the  few  of  our  church 
composers  who  neither  pillaged  nor  servilely  imita- 
ted him.  There  is  an  original  and  sterling  merit  in 
his  productions,  founded  as  much  on  the  study  of 
our  own  old  masters,  as  on  the  best  models  of  other 
centuries,  that  gives  to  all  his  works  a  peculiar 
stamp  and  character  of  his  own,  for  strength,  clear- 
ness and  facility,  without  any  mixture  of  style  or 
extraneous  or  heterogeneous  ornament."  He  died 
in  1779. 

During  the  period  when  Boyce  was  in  his  prime, 
it  was  quite  the  mode  for  organists  to  introduce  into 
their  voluntaries  light,  frivolous  and  popular  airs, 
played  upon  the  trumpet,  fifteenth,  flute  and  other 
fancy  stops.  Dr.  Boyce  took  adecided  stand  against 
the  practice,  rarely  using  himself  any  other  than  the 
Diapasons,  and  performing  only  music  of  a  dignity 
and  solemnity  suited  to  a  place  of  worship.  Do  we 
not  need  a  few  Dr.  Boyce's  in  our  own  churches  ? 
His  publications  are  very  voluminous  and  of  acknow- 
ledged excellence.  His  anthems,  of  which  the  name 
is  Legion,  are  mostly  long  and  difficult,  and  require 
skillful  singers. 

Boyce  was  one,  who  not  only  as  a  musician,  but 
as  a  man  of  noblest  character,  added  lustre  to  the 
English  school  of  cathedral  music  of  the  last  century. 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

A  few  words  in  relation  to  the  second  part  of  this 
concert,  and  my  task  will  be  done. 

Handel  came  to  London  in  1702. 

For  25  years  he  was  the  Rossini  of  his  era.  As 
Rossini,  under  the   influence   of  the  fickle  goddess, 


Public  Taste,  gave  way  in  his  full  strength  to  the 
lesser  lights,  Bellini,  Meyerbeer,  Donizetti,  so  Han- 
del found  his  opera  house  deserted  by  those  whom, 
tor  a  whole  generation,  he  had  charmed,  and  who 
now  turned  from  him,  to  men  whose  names  are  now 
forgotten.  Unlike  Rossini,  Handel  sought  a  new 
field.  He  had  become  English  in  his  feelings,  and 
his  pride  and  self-respect  determined  him  to  conquer 
again  the  place  in  public  esteem  which  he  had  so 
long  held.  He  turned  from  his  Italian  operatic  texts 
and  drew  his  inspiration  from  the  English  scriptures. 
The  splendid  old  Cathedral  service  gave  him  the 
hint  for  a  style  which  should,  in  sacred  Oratorio,  gain 
him  the  triumphs  he  had  so  long  achieved  in  the 
opera  house. 

For  an  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  the  English 
language  had  been  sung  in  the  church,  and  during 
all  this  time  its  musical  capacity  had  been  gradually 
developing  from  the  confined  scale  of  the  Gregorian 
chant,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  freedom  of  movement 
and  the  depths  of  feeling,  which  have  been  shown 
you  in  this  concert. 

Handel  was  familiar  with  all  the  resources  of  the 
then  existing  Italian  and  German  music,  secular  and 
sacred.  But  he  was  now  to  trust  himself  to  the 
native  taste  of  a  public  with  whom  these  would  not 
.be  sufficient.  The  true  old  English  Cathedral  spirit 
was  the  key  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  He  saw  this, 
and  his  "Messiah,"  his  "Samson,"  his  "Judas  Macca- 
beus," his  "  Israel  in  Egypt "  are  not  only  monuments 
more  enduring  than  brass  to  his  fame,  but  testimo- 
nies of  the  splendor  and  musical  excellence  of  a 
school  of  music,  of  which  many  of  you  have  this 
evening,  probably  for  the  first  time,  had  opportunity 
to  gain  some  clear  idea.  So  far  as  my  reading  ex- 
tends, Handel's  indebtedness  to  the  English  school  of 
Cathedral  music,  is  now  for  the  first  time  publicly 
asserted  ;  but  I  fear  no  contradiction  from  any  one, 
who  will  pore  over  the  music  Italian,  German, 
French  and  English  of  his  age.  For  no  such  stu- 
dent can  fail  to  see  that  a  new  element  entered  into 
his  oratorios,  and  that  this  element  was  English. 

The  Cathedral  services  were  written  for  choirs  of 
■boys  and  men,  and  sung  as  you  have  heard  this 
evening.  Handel  wrote  for  mixed  choirs,  and  this 
gave  him  room  for  greater  freedom  of  treatment. 
Still  the  spirit  is  there. 


Beethoven's  Last  Sonatas— Miss  Arabella 
Goddard. 

(From  the  London  Times,  March  11.) 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  biography  of 
the  author  of  Fidalio  must  be  aware  that  among 
his  many  contributions  to  the  repertory  of  the 
pianoforte — which,  besides  elevating  the  character 
of  the  instrument,  and  placing  it,  in  a  position 
only  second  to  that  which  by  unanimous  consent 
belongs  to  the  orchestra,  have  extorted  the 
unbounded  admiration  of  musicians — there  are 
some  few  pieces  so  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  common 
intelligence  and  common  manual  dexterity  as  to 
have  exposed  them  to  very  general,  if  not  entire, 
neodect.  We  allude  to  the  solo  sonatas  produced 
by  Beethoven  at  a  period  of  his  career,  when 
having  long  abandoned  playing,  he  gave  the  reins 
to  his  imagination  and  forgot  to  study  the  con- 
venience of  executants.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  wrote  a  series  of  compositions  which, 
thouo-h  considered  by  himself  superior  to  whatever 
had  preceded  them  (as  experience  has  shown, 
with  reason)  were,  for  very  many  years  after  his 
death,  not  only  avoided  by  the  most  expert  and 
practised  players,  but  condemned  by  critics  of 
standing  and  authority,  as  rhapsodical  in  form  and 
mechanically  impracticable.  The  departure  of 
the  great  musician,  however,  from  the  scene  of 
his  earthly  labors  was  followed  by  a  sudden  and 
vast  increase  of  renown.  As  in  the  instance  of 
Mozart,  it  was  found  easier  to  apotheosize  him 
after  death  than  to  minister  to  his  necessities  while 
living.  By  quick  degrees  the  fame  of  Beethoven 
reached  a  pinnacle  to  which,  perhaps,  the  most 
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ardent  dreams  of  his  youth  and  manhood  had 
scarcely  ever  aspired.  Germany  christened  him 
"  Tone-poet,"  and  enthroned  him  king  of  her 
harmonious  children.  At  length  it  became  a  grave 
question  whether  anything  Beethoven  had  written 
ought  to  remain  unheard ;  and,  one  by  one,  those 
works  that,  except  by  rare  and  zealous  partisans, 
had  been  altogether  overlooked,  were  brought  to 
light,  and  at  once  started  in  the  race  for  popularity 
with  their  more  familiar  and  accommodating 
predecessors.  The  Ninth  Symphony,  the  Second 
Mass,  and  the  Posthumous  Quartets  for  stringed 
instruments  began  to  engross  the  attention  of  the 
world,  and  were  speedily  classed  so  high  that  the 
earlier  works  of  Beethoven  incurred,  in  their 
turn,  the  chance  of  being  underestimated  by 
comparison.  Time,  nevertheless,  has  reduced 
everything  to  its  proper  level,  and  the  last 
compositions  of  Beethoven  are  now  rated  at  their 
just  value,  without  prejudice,  to  those  genial 
inspirations  that  belong  to  the  middle  and  (in 
respect  of  absolute  invention)  perhaps  the  most 
fertile  epoch  of  his  career.  Unlike  Mozart  and 
Mendelssohn,  Beethoven  lived  long  enough  to 
scatter  all  the  riches  of  his  genius,  and  thus  to 
fulfill  the  mission  with  which  he  was  intrusted. 
He  died  precisely  when  the  mine  was  well-nigh 
being  exhausted — as  Bach,  and  Handel,  and 
Haydn  had  done  before  him.  The  last  of  the 
Posthumous  Quartets,  we  think,  sufficiently  proves 
that  the  melodic  invention  of  Beethoven  was  on 
the  wane ;  and  (though  it  may  possibly  seem  to 
argue  a  lack  of  reverence  towards  one  who,  in 
his  particular  manner,  was  the  greatest  and  most 
original  of  all  musicians)  we  are  somewhat  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  his  colossal  reputation  would 
have  been  materially  augmented  by  the  10th 
symphony,  with  its  interminable  plan,  or  the 
projected  music  to  Goethe's  Faust. 

The  pianoforte  sonatas,  from  Op.  101  to  Op. 
Ill,  were  composed  in  the  brightest  period  of 
their  author's  maturity.  True,  they  are  occasion- 
ally instinct  with  a  restlessness,  a  feverish  caprice, 
a  defiance  of  accepted  standards,  and  a  soinbre- 
ness  of  character,  which  plainly  manifest  that 
Beethoven — whose  immediate  tone  of  mind  was 
almost  invariably  reflected  in  his  music — was  not 
exactly  on  the  best  terms  with  the  world  when  he 
produced  them.  But  this,  from  a  certain  point  of 
view,  endows  the  last  sonatas  with  an  interest 
apart,  and  heighteus  the  attraction  derived  from 
their  striking  individuality  and  beauty.  At  all 
events,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  ranked,  by  compe- 
tent judges,  with  the  most  extraordinary  of  Beet- 
hoven's instrumental  compositions ;  and  the  art  is 
no  little  indebted  to  that  necessarily  small  number 
of  pianists  who  have  devoted  themselves  with  faith 
and  perseverance  to  conquer  the  mechanical 
difficulties  they  present,  and  to  rescue  them  from 
what  would  otherwise  be  their  inevitable  fate — of 
contributing  to  the  exclusive  delight  and  instruc- 
tion of  students.  In  England,  although  the 
opportunities  of  hearing  the  last  sonatas  well 
executed  are  rare,  they  have  probably  been  more 
frequent  of  recent  years  than  in  countries  which 
lay  claim  (justly  or  unjustly)  to  a  more  refined 
musical  taste.  MM.  Charles  Halle  and  Alexandre 
Billet  (both  classical  performers  of  the  highest 
rank)  have  played  more  than  one  of  them  in 
public  ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  their  laudable 
ambition  has  never  gone  unrewarded.  But  the 
pianist  who  has  most  often  braved  the  ordeal  of 
proving  to  attentive  listeners  that  the  late  sonatas 
were  not  the  offspring  of  a  period  when  the 
master  was  barren,  but,  on  the  contrary,  wealthiest 
in  ideas,  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  their  striking 
originality,  they  are.  as  clear  in  design  and  as 
symmetrically  developed  as  any  of  his  earlier 
pianoforte  works,  is  Miss  Arabella  Goddard— the 
youngest,  though  by  no  means  the  least  eminently 
distinguished  virtuoso  of  the  present  day.  Four 
years  ago  Miss  Goddard  won  her  first  laurels  by 
a  masterly  performance  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
difficult  of  all— Op.  106,  in  B  flat.  Since  then 
she  has  played  that,  and  others  of  the  same  family, 
on  several  occasions ;  and  last  night  she  concluded 
a  series  of  concerts  at  which  the  last  sonatas  of 
Beethoven  have  been  the  prominent  features. 
At  the  first  there  was  Op.  109,  in  E ;  at  the 
second,  Op.  Ill,  in  C  minor;'  and  at  the  third, 


Oil.  110,  in  A  fiat.  Each  of  these  sonatas  is  a 
veritable  poem;  and  the  fact  of  their  not  offering 
a  point  of  resemblance  to  each  other,  or  to  any- 
thing of  Beethoven  that  preceded  them,  only 
tends  to  establish  (if  proof  were  wanting)  the  fact 
of  his  almost  inexhaustible  invention.  Those 
acquainted  with  Miss  Goddard's  talent,  and  who 
have  heard  her  play  the  Ops.  101  and  10C  (for 
she  has  performed  every  one  of  Beethoven's  last 
sonatas  in  public)  will  easily  believe  that  her 
execution  of  these  remarkable  compositions  was 
worthy  of  the  music  (more  cannot  be  said)  and 
excited  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The  one  intro- 
duced last  night — in  A  flat,  Op.  110 — difficult  as 
it  is,  taxes  the  feeling  and  sensibility,  even  more 
than  the  manual  dexterity  of  the  performer. 
Miss  Goddard,  however,  is  as  thorough  a  mistress 
of  expression  as  of  execution,  and  her  reading  of 
this  wonderful  sonata  was  such  as  must  have 
amply  satisfied  the  most  fastidious  of  connoisseurs. 
Beauties,  indeed,  unobserved  before,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  disclosed,  especially  in  the  last 
movements,  where  the  alternation  of  pathetic 
adagio  with  complex  and  intricate  fugue  seems  to 
indicate  a  poetical  intention  on  the  part  of  Beet- 
hoven to  suggest  in  fitting  music  the  consolation 
which  a  true  love  and  earnest  pursuit  of  Art  are 
calculated  to  afford  under  circumstances  of  the  ut- 
most despondency.  The  whole  performance  was 
rewarded  by  applause  of  the  heartiest  and  most 
genuine  description.  Beethoven's  design  had 
been  rendered  plain  and  intelligible ;  and  the 
poetical  thought  which  guided  him  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  sonata  had  been  thoroughly  appreciated. 


"  Sacred  "  Concerts. — Mr.  "  Paul  Potter," 
the  witty  and  delightful  New  York  correspondent 
of  the  Courier,  relates  the  following  among  his 
adventures  of  a  Sunday  evening  : 

Still  bent  upon  research,  I  pushed  on.  The 
sun  was  almost  down,  and  the  gas-lamps  were  be- 
ginning to  shine.  I  came  to  the  proud  temple  in 
which  "  Buckley's  Serenaders  "  nightly  discourse 
Ethiopian  music.  Their  posters  were  out,  an- 
nouncing a  "  Sacred  Concert,"  and  hoping  that 
the  serious  and  respectable  public  in  that  quarter 
of  the  town  would  rally  to  the  support  of  a  reli- 
gious entertainment,  I  cast  my  eye  curiously 
down  to  the  programme,  and  found  the  music  se- 
lected from  those  eminently  cathedral  composi- 
tions, "  The  Czar  and  the  Carpenter,"  "  William 
Tell,"  and  "  The  Barber  of  Seville."  The  only 
extract  of  a  religious  cast  was  a  song  from  Haydn's 
"  Creation."  Whether  or  not  respectability  wish- 
ed to  sustain  this  new  form  of  worship,  I  am  not 
informed;  but  Mr.  Potter  declined  to  disburse 
his  quarter. 

Wandering  again  down  Broadway,  I  came  to 
a  spot  where  two  great  flaring  lamps  and  a  flood 
of  light  coming  from  the  subterranean  recess, 
like  the  beams  of  a  rising  sun,  illuminated  a  pla- 
card, which  announced  "*A  Free  Sacred  Con- 
cert." This  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
state  of  my  finances,  and  I  descended.  The 
apartment  was  long  and  low,  but  very  well  light- 
ed. The  floor  was  filled  with  little  tables,  after 
the  usual  fashion.  Upon  one  side  was  the  glit- 
tering bar,  behind  which,  in  a  small  cave  of  beer 
barrels,  with  a  galaxy  of  glasses  and  decanters 
overhead,  was  seated  the  plump,  respectable  mat- 
ron of  the  establishment.  At  one  end  a  small 
stage  was  erected,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  scenery. 
The  company  began  to  drop  in — old  soakers  of 
the  Costigan  class,  beardless  boys  with  the  money 
from  their  masters'  tills  in  their  pockets,  two  or 
three  decent  German  women,  and  one  or  two 
philosophers,  like  myself.  Two  staring  placards 
met  my  view.  The  first  was,  "  Gentlemen  are 
requested  not  to  applaud  on  Sunday  evening," 
and  the  second,  "  Gentlemen  who  frequent  this 
establishment  are  expected  to  patronize  the  bar." 
The  first  mandate  I  was  in  no  danger  of  disre- 
garding, the  second  I  obeyed  by  ordering  a  flagon 
of  lager  beer,  which  proved  to  be  excellent.  A 
pretty  little  innocent  looking  girl,  and  a  short, 
stubby,  sucking  Boniface  of  a  boy,  ran  about  re- 
ceiving our  orders.  When  we  were  all  primed, 
a   bell  tinkled   and   the   devotions   commenced. 


The  first  piece  was  a  waltz  of  Labitzkv,  arranged 
for  a  piano  ami  violin,  and  very  well  played, 
although  not  heretofore  recognized  as  a  sacred 
composition.  Next  came  a  comic  song  by  the 
funny  man,  in  which  he  relates  that  he  had  been 
out  upon  a  sleighing  party  and  had  been  pitched 
into  a  snow  bank,  with  his  tural-lural-lural-loo. 
This  was  so  droll  that  the  law.  against  applause 
was  by  general  consent  abrogated,  and  there  was 
an  immense  thumping  of  beer  pots  upon  the  table. 
More  waltzes  by  Strauss — more  comic  song>  by 
the  funny  man — orders  pouring  in  fast  and  furi- 
ous for  "  two  lagers,"  "  one  brandy  and  water," 
"  one  London  gin," — the  stunted  youth  flushed 
with  his  exertions  to  supply  the  tipple,  and  the 
little  girl  quite  wearied,  the  poor  Hebe  of  the 
cellar! — so  the  "  Free  Sacred  Concert"  goes  on. 
I  soon  had  enough  of  it,  and  walked  home  to  my 
pipe  and  Mrs.  Potter. 


PEKGOLESI. 

By  "W.  "W".  Caldwell.* 

Now  at  last,  his  work  he  endeth, 
And  the  pious  Master  sendeth 

Grateful  thanks  to  Heaven's  throne ; 
Then  break  forth  in  glorious  pealing, 
Through  the  temple's  lofty  ceiling, 

Holy  hymn  and  organ  tone  ! 

Stabat  mater  dolorosa 
Juxta  crucem  lacrymosa, 

Dum  pendebat  Alius, 
Cujus  animam  gementem, 
Contristatam  ac  dolentem 

Pertransivit  giadius. 

And  the  virgin  mother's  anguish 
Makes  each  heart  with  sorrow  languish, 

"While  the  organ  louder  swells, — 
Till  in  music's  heavenly  tide, 
Grief  itself  is  satisfied, 

And  the  tear  of  pity  wells. 

Quis  est  homo,  qui  non  fleret, 
Christi  matrem  si  videret 

In  tanto  supplicio  ? 
Quis  non  posset  contristari, 
Piam  matrem  contemplari 

Dolentem  cum  filio  ? 

Holy  fear  and  earnest  longing 

O'er  the  Master's  soul  come  thronging, 

Preluding  that  death  is  nigh  ; 
Then  with  faith  ecstatic  burning, 
See  him  to  the  altar  turning. 

To  the  Virgin  throned  high. 

Virgo  virginum  prajclara, 
Mihi  jam  non  sis  amara, 

Fac  me  tecum  plangere, 
Fac  ut  portem  Christi  mortem 
Passionis  ego  sortem 

Et  plagas  recolere. 

Hark  !  seraphic  voices  singing, 
From  the  heavenly  regions  bringing 

Wondrous  music  down  to  men ; 
Holy  spirits  earthward  fly, 
Bear  the  Master's  soul  on  high, 

And  the  song  ascends  again. 

Fac  me  cmce  custodiri, 
Morte  Christi  prscmuniri, 

Confoveri  gratia  ; 
Quando  corpus  niorietur, 
Fac  ut  anima?  donctur 

Paridisi  gloria. 


Maria  Spezia. 

Mile.  Maria  Spezia  is  at  present  known  to  the 
English  public  by  the  rumors  which  her  beauty 
and  talent  have'  created  at  Milan.  After  a 
triumphant  season  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  La 
Cannobiana,  her  services  were  secured  for  the 
stage  of  La  Scala  during  the  visit  of  the  Emperor 

*  Poems,  original  and  translated,  by  William  W.  Caldwell : 
Boston  and  Cambridge,  James  Munroe  &  Co.  1S57. 
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of  Austria  in  conjunction  with  the  tenor  Giuglini, 
with  whom  she  will  make  her  debut  in  England 
on  the  opening;  night  of  the  season  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre.  Mile.  Spezia  achieved  her 
greatest  success  in  the  Huguenots,  and  the  Faoo- 
rila,  and,  but  for  her  engagement  lor  the  London 
Opera,  would  have  continued  to  reign  prima 
donna  at  the  magnificent  establishment  of  La 
Scala.  Notwithstanding  her  youth  she  has  already 
established  her  fame  at  Verona,  Turin,  Venice, 
St.  Petersburg,  Moscow  and  Lisbon.  The  versa- 
tility of  her  talents  is  suggested  by  the  characters 
which  she  has  sustained.  Desdcmona,  Norma, 
Valentine,  Rosina,  and  Leonora,  the  heroines  of 
the  Lombardi,  Macbeth,  11  Troeatore,  and  La 
Traviata,  are  included  in  her  repertoire.  It  is 
curious  that  the  Traviata,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
Miles.  Piccolomini  and  Spezia,  has  exercised  so 
great  a  fascination,  was,  on  its  first  representation, 
a  complete  failure.  Sig.  Verdi  was  in  despair 
until  Maria  Spezia  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
secured  the  success  of  the  opera,  which  was 
repeated  for  twenty-six  consecutive  nights.  Mile. 
Spezia  furnishes  another  example  of  the  influence 
of  musical  art  upon  Italian  natures.  Born  of  a 
noble  family  at  Vienna,  her  passion  for  the  stage 
manifested  itself  at  an  early  age  with  so  much 
intensity,  that  her  relations  found  it  impossible  to 
resist  her  inclinations,  and  wisely  allowed  her  to 
pursue  the  bent  of  her  genius  under  the  guidance 
of  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  her  art. 

Load.  Mas.  World. 


Antonio  Giuglini. 

The  new  tenor  whose  advent  in  England  is  so 
eagerly  expected,  has  hitherto  contented  himself 
with  monopolizing  the  plaudits  of  Italian  audi- 
ences. Signor  Giuglini  was  not  originally  destined 
for  the  stage.  His  earliest  public  performances 
were  in  the  choir  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of 
Ferino,  where  first,  as  a  treble,  and  afterwards  as 
a  tenor,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  connoisseurs 
by  his  perfect  vocalization  and  expression,  no  less 
than  by  the  purity  and  sweetness  of  his  voice. 
Constant  practice  in  the  highest  class  of  music 
gave  to  the  young  tenor  the  elevation  of  style  so 
essential  to  dramatic  success,  and  so  seldom 
acquired  by  a  purely  theatrical  training.  For 
some  time  Signor  Giuglini  resisted  all  the  offers 
made  to  tempt  him  to  the  stage,  and  the  direction 
of  his  talents  to  opera  was  at  last  given  by  an 
accident.  A  member  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
Theatre  of  Fermo  fell  ill  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  season,  and  Sig.  Giuglini  undertook 
to  supply  his  place  at  a  moment's  notice.  Scarcely 
was  he  established  within  the  walls  of  the  theatre, 
than  Fortune  provided  another  occasion  for  the 
display  of  his  powers.  The  principal  tenor  was 
unable  to  appear,  and  the  manager  was  so  urgent 
on  Sig.  Giuglini  to  come  to  his  aid,  that  the 
hesitation  of  the  young  artist  was  at  length  over- 
come, and  with  scarcely  any  previous  preparation, 
he  assumed  the  tenor  part  in  1  due  Foscari,  and 
acquitted  himself  with  so  much  success,  that  he 
was  thenceforth  recognized  as  the  principal  tenor 
of  the  establishment.  Once  placed  in  the  situation 
for  which  nature  intended  him,  his  career  became 
a  continued  ovation,  and  all  the  theatres  of  Italy 
sought  to  engage  him.  His  last  and  greatest 
triumph  was  won  at  the  Scala  in  Milan,  where 
his  performances  in  La  Favorila  and  other  parts 
so  gratified  the  Emperor,  that  he  was  at  once 
nominated  chamber-singer  at  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
and  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  secure 
his  services  at  the  Viennese  opera.  Mr.  Lumley, 
however,  had  been  beforehand  in  the  market,  and 
had  made  an  engagement  with  Signor  Giuglini 
for  three  years.  Signor  Giuglini  was  immediately 
retained  to  perform  at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  in 
the  season  of  1860,  after  the  termination  of  the 
English  engagement.  The  frequenters  of  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  will  soon  have  an  opportunity 
of  judging  for  themselves,  as  the  artist  is 
announced  to  appear,  together  with  Mile.  Spezia, 
in  the  same  opera  in  which  they  first'established 
their  reputation  with  the  brilliant  Court  of  Austria. 
— Ibid. 
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New  York,  April  29. — Our  Philharmonic  sea- 
son closed  with  great  eclatAast  Saturday  night.  The 
immense  Academy,  (which  had  put  on  a  new  yellow 
outside  dress  for  the  occasion),  was  filled  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  already  a  few  minutes  after  seven,  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  a  seat  any  lower  than  the 
second  tier.  For  the  orchestral  pieces,  indeed,  this 
is  decidedly  the  best  place  ;  but  the  piano,  and  any 
but  a  very  powerful  voice,  loses  too  much  by  the  im- 
mense distance.  The  Symphony,  Beethoven's  grand 
Eroica,  was  exceedingly  well  played,  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  all  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  did.  There 
was  a  strange  contrast  between  this  mighty,  almost 
overwhelming  work,  and  the  light,  airy,  graceful, 
fairy  music,  the  jubilant,  festival-strains  of  the 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Nor  was  Littolf's 
Overture,  Le  Chant  des  Beiges,  exactly  a  fit  transition 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  Far-fetched,  with  quaint, 
odd  melodies,  and  very  noisily  instrumented,  even  a 
repeated  hearing  of  it  could  not  waken  any  interest 
in  it.  Miss  Brainerd  sang:  "Hear  ye,  Israel," 
from  Elijah,  and  an  aria:  In  vanoil  fato,  from  Rob- 
ert le  Diable,  and  acquitted  herself  exceedingly  well. 
Her  voice,  however,  is  not  strong  enough  to  fill  so 
large  a  space — a  trying  ordeal  for  any  singer.  Mr. 
Timm's  neat,  but  quaint  and  not  very  powerful  play- 
ing of  an  Introduction  and  Allegro  Appassionato  of 
Schumann,  was  almost  entirely  lost,  and  overpower- 
ed by  the  orchestra,  to  all  but  those  who  sat  near  the 
stage.  This  was  a  pity,  as  the  composition  was  very 
beautiful. 

The  Harmonic  Society  have  made  another  change 
in  their  plans.  "  The  Seven  Sleepers "  was  not 
given  on  Monday,  but  is  now  announced  for  the 
15th  of  May,  with  grand  orchestra,  at  the  City 
Assembly  Rooms.  I  hope  that  then  we  shall  at  last 
hear  it  given  in  the  best  manner. 

Last  evening  no  less  than  four  grand  concerts 
were  given  ;  three  in  New  York,  and  one  in  Brook- 
lyn. The  latter  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Brooklyn 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  had  the 
aid  of  the  Harmonic  Society,  an  Orchestra  from  the 
Philharmonic,  Wm.  Mason,  and  various  other  solo- 
ists, both  vocal  and  instrumental.  Here  we  had 
Madame  Patania,  and  sundry  assistants  at  Niblo's, 
I  believe  ;  Mr.  Millet,  and  other  artists  at  Dod- 
worth's,  (who  combined  to  produce  the  composition 
of  the  former  gentleman,  to  me,  I  regret  to  say,  an 
unknown  greatness) ;  and  the  Liederkranz  at  the 
Assembly  Rooms.  As  the  concert  of  the  latter  was 
for  a  charitable  object,  and  presented  the  greatest 
attraction  of  the  three,  in  the  shape  of  Mendelssohn's 
"  Walpurgis  Night,"  I  made  my  choice  in  its  favor. 
The  very  tasteful  hall  was  entirely  filled,  though  not 
crowded,  and  though  the  music  of  the  first  part  was 
not  very  attractive,  all  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves. 
The  first  number  was  an  Overture,  by  Aug.  Bek- 
thold  :  rather  finely  instrumented,  particularly  at 
the  end  wbere  the  Russian  popular  Hymn  came  in. 
Then  we  had  two  Solos,  for  baritone  and  tenor,  by 
Messrs.  Gilsa  and  Beutler;  the  former  a  very 
insignificant  composition,  but  sung  very  well  indeed, 
and  with  a  true,  pleasing  voice.  Mr.  Beutler  gave 
us  Curscbmann's  "  Thine  is  my  heart."  I  have 
never  heard  his  voice  sound  nor  him  sing  better. 
The  former  is  of  itself  very  sweet  and  beautiful,  but 
he  generally  spoils  it  by  forcing  and  straining. 
There  was  none  of  this  last  night,  however,  and  he 
was  rapturously  encored,  to  which  he  replied  by  a 
pretty  little  Volkslied,  apparently.  Mr.  Goldbeck, 
who  had  most  kindly  volunteered  his  services,  played 
a  Rondo  of  Weber,  and  his  own :  Venezia,  Scene  de 
Lagunes,  with  his  usual  excellence.  He  also  was  de- 
servedly encored,  and  gave  us  his  "  Cavalcade." 
The  remaining  number  of  the  first  part  was  a 
"Hymn  to  Hertha,"  sung  by  the  male  chorus  of  the 


Liederkranz.  The  " Walpurgis  Night"  rather  dis- 
appointed me.  The  beginning,  where  the  opening 
of  Spring  is  portrayed,  is  very  beautiful,  but  the  re- 
mainder did  not  fulfill  the  promise  it  gave.  The 
words  arc  by  Goethe,  but  constitute  one  of  his  infe- 
rior poems,  representing  the  origin  of  the  legend 
which  describes  the  meeting  of  witches  on  the 
Brocken  in  the  Walpurgis  night:  i.  e.  the  night  be- 
fore the  1st  of  May.  I  will  only  add,  that  the  cho- 
ruses were  exceedingly  well  sung,  as  also  some  of 
the  solos,  and  express  my  hope  that  the  results  of 
the  concert  will  prove  satisfactory  to  the  Society  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  given.  t 

gwijgW'a  Jcuijmtl  oj  gfak. 

BOSTON,  MAY  2,  1857. 
Music  in  Boston— Review  of  ths  Season. 

[Concluded.] 

We  gave  last  week  a  list  of  the  principal  in- 
strumental works  :  Symphonies,  Overtures,  Con- 
certos, Quintets,  Quartets,  Trios,  Sonatas,  &c, 
which  have  been  publicly  performed  in  Boston 
during  the  past  season.  Quite  an  anomalous  and 
curious  list  it  was,  with  frightful  gaps  in  it  to  one 
who  looks  for  the  best  standard  works  under  each 
kind  and  author,  yet  rich  in  the  aggregate,  and 
chiefly  remarkable  for  introducing  us  to  many- 
new  works  and  new  authors.  Now  for  the  reper- 
toire of  vocal  compositions. 

5.  Oratorios,  Masses,  &c.  —  Of  the  three 
Choral  Societies,  two  have  retired  from  the  glo- 
ries and  the  risks  of  concert-giving,  leaving  the 
entire  field  to  the  old  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety ;  yet  this  has  occupied  comparatively  little 
of  it,  or  the  field  has  shrunk  ;  it  has  given  fewer 
oratorios  than  in  past  years.  Of  Handel  we  have 
had  only  the  "  Messiah "  once.  This  and  two 
performances  of  Costa's  "  Eli,"  and  two  of  Mo- 
zart's "  Requiem,"  (both  new  to  Boston,)  com- 
plete the  winter's  work  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn, 
who,  however,  have  yet  in  store  for  us  a  three 
days'  Festival,  when  they  will  produce  the  "  Cre- 
ation," "  Elijah,"  and  the  "  Messiah,"  on  a 
grander  scale  than  we  have  heard  before. 

The  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society  have  sung  in 
semi-private  concerts  Haydn's  "  Passion "  music, 
and  large  portions  of  "  Elijah,"  "  St.  Paul,"  and 
Spohr's  "Last  Judgment."  The  Christus  and 
Athalie  of  Mendelssohn,  too,  have  been  heard  in 
Chickering's  Saloon ;  and  to-morrow  night  we 
get  the  Requiem  for  a  third  time,  sung  by  the 
Catholic  choirs. 

6.  Operas. — Here  too  the  account  is  unusually 
small.  A  couple  of  weeks  of  Mine.  Lagrange, 
Miss  Phillipps,  Brignoli,  Amodio,  &c,  early  in 
the  autumn,  and  one  poor  performance  of  Fidelio 
under  the  Thalberg  auspices,  is  all  we  have  to 
boast  of.     The  operas  were  these  : 

Bellini :  I  Puritani. 

Sonnambula. 

Norma. 
Donizetti :  Lucia  di  Lammermoor. 

Lucrezia  Borgia. 
Verdi :  II  Trovatore,  twice. 

Ernani,  twice. 
Auber :  Masaniello. 
Meyerbeer  :  L'Etoile  du  Nord. 
Beethoven :  Fidelio. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  more  expen- 
sive kinds  of  musical  performances  upon  a  grand 
scale  have  been  somewhat  less  numerous  than  in 
past  years.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  has 
been  an   unusual   activity   in  smaller  concerts, 
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chamber  concerts  and  the  like  ;  and  what  is  really 
a  good  sign,  the  prevailing  character  of  the  pro- 
grammes in  these  has  let  itself  insensibly  be  gov- 
erned by  a  more  classical  standard.  There  has 
been  less  of  clap-trap  instrumental  music  than 
for  many  years  past,  and  more  of  such  composi- 
tions as  we  have  set  down  under  the  head  of 
Chamber  Music.  To  be  sure,  the  Thalberg  fan- 
tasias have  had  a  prominent  place ;  but  it  was  no 
small  satisfaction  to  hear  these  played  by  the 
master's  own  hands ;  being  the  perfection  of  their 
kind,  their  influence  has  been  naturally  to  flood 
out  of  sight  inferior  imitators.  In  nothing  has 
this  improved  taste  in  selections  been  so  noticea- 
ble as  in 

7.  Songs,  Quartets,  &c. — Looking  over  a 
pile  of  programmes  of  all  sorts  of  concerts  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  taking  them  as  they  come 
along,  without  care  to  be  very  complete,  we  find 
the  names  of  leading  German  and  Italian  com- 
posers occurring  in  the  following  proportions: 

Mozart 19  times,  in  14  pieces. 

Handel 2  "  2  " 

Haydn 2  "  1  " 

Meyerbeer 6  "  3  " 

Schubert 4  "  3  " 

Beethoven 3  "  3  " 

Gluck 1  "  1  " 

Mendelssohn 18  "  13  " 

Weber 3  "  1  " 

Robert  Franz 4  "  4  •' 

Stradella 1  "  1  " 

Rossini ..20  "  14  " 

Mercadante 3  "  3  " 

Bellini 3  "  3  " 

Donizetti 14  "  10  " 

Verdi 15  "  12  " 

This  list  is  significant ;  if  not  complete,  it  very 
closely  indicates  the  truth,  and  shows  that  the 
German  has  at  least  kept  pace  with  the  Italian 
in  the  vocal  portion  of  our  concerts,  and  that  it 
has  been  found  safe  and  necessary  by  singers, 
with  their  quick  feeling  of  the  public  taste,  to 
draw  more  largely  than  ever  before  from  the 
great  masters.  Our  list  does  not  include  all  the 
little  hacknied  English  songs  and  ballads,  which 
of  course  always  have  their  place,  but  which 
have  kept  less  in  the  foreground  than  hitherto. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  of  course  overlooked 
many  instances  where  Handel  and  the  like  have 
figured,  and  we  have  taken  no  account  of  the 
part-songs  of  Mendelssohn  and  others,  which 
have  been  made  such  a  feature  of  the  season  by 
our  German  Orpheus  and  other  societies. 

So  much  for  the  facts  ;  comments  hereafter. 


CONCERTS. 

The  annual  Benefit  Concert  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club  assembled  a  large  audience  at 
Chiekering's,  on  Thursday  evening.  The  programme 
was  as  foliows : 

PART  I. 

1— Quintet  in  G  minor,  No.  4,.  ...   Mozart 

Allegro  moder.ito— Minue'to — Adagio— Finale,  Adagio 
and  Allegro  Vivace. 
2— Cavatina  from  La  Fovnriin,  with  the  Finale  by  Bot- 

tesini :  "  0  mio  Fernando," Donizetti 

Mrs.  J.  II.  Long. 

3— Scnata  Appassionata.  op  6",  First  Part, Beethoven 

Hugo  Leontiard 
4— "Der  Frohe  Wandersmann,"  (The  Merry  Wanderers,) 

Mendelssohn 
Orpheus  Club. 

PART  II. 

B— Eighth  Quartet,  No.  2,  op  59,  Second  and  Fourth 

Parts,  (First  time,) Beethoven 

Molto  Adagio— Finale,  Presto. 
6 — Songs  :  No.  1,  A  Catholic  Chaunt  from  Percy's  Macque. 

No.  2,  Words  by  Mrs.  F.  S.  Osgood,  Music  by  I,  Ryan. 
Mrs.  J.  II  Long,  (first  time.) 

7—"  Wasserlahrt,"  ( Water  Excursion,) Mendelssohn 

Orpheus  Club. 

8— Ballade  for  Piano,  op  47 Chopin 

Hugo  Leonbard. 
9— Andante  and  Finale  from  the  Violin  Concerto  in  E 

minor,  op.  64, Mendelssohn 

August  Fries. 

The  Quintet  by  Mozart  was  for  the  most  part  nicely 
played,  and  very  sweet  and  comforting  to  hear.  There 


is  great  depth  of  tenderness  in  the  Adagio.  But 
why  could  we  not  have  the  whole  of  that  Quartet  by 
Beethoven  ?  The  Adagio  movement  is  in  the  broad- 
est, grandest  manner,  and  in  the  most  profound  and 
earnest  mood  of  Beethoven  ;  it  was  the  noblest  fea- 
ture of  the  concert ;  the  Presto  is  quaint  and  full  of 
life.  We  have  not  had  our  usual  allowance  of  Beet- 
hoven's Quartet  music  this  season.  The  Violin  Con- 
certo, by  Mendelssohn,  is  one  of  the  most  poetic  and 
noble  compositions  of  the  kind,  especially  the 
Andante,  and  was  finely  played  by  Mr.  Fries,  with 
quartet  and  piano  accompaniment,  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Par- 
ker being  the  pianist.  Mr.  Leonhard  played  the 
first  movement  (why  not  the  whole  ?)  of  that  fiery 
and  exciting  Sonata  Appassionata,  with  bold,  clear 
outline  and  the  startling  emphasis  which  it  demands, 
and  made  so  fine  an  impression  in  the  Ballade  of 
Chopin  that  it  had  to  be  repeated. 

Mrs.  Long  seemed  to  have  gained  in  power  and  ful- 
ness of  voice  ;  indeed  it  was  sometimes  too  powerful 
for  the  room.  Her  execution  of  O  mio  Fernando,  and 
the  difficult  finale  by  Bottesini,  was  remarkably  per- 
fect, and  placed  her  in  not  unfavorable  comparison 
with  some  of  the  admired  Italian  prime  donne.  Mr. 
Ryan's  two  songs  were  pleasingly  contrasted ;  the 
first  chaste  and  solemn,  the  second  a  graceful  little 
conceit,  like  the  poem  itself,  but  perhaps  a  little  too 
florid.  The  accompaniments  are  in  quite  a  German 
style.  The  German  Orpheus,  (reduced  to  sixteen 
voices),  led  by  Mr.  Kreissmann,  sang  with  their 
usual  precision,  but  a  little  too  loud  for  the  room,  and 
in  the  first  piece  not  always  entirely  true.  The  con- 
cert as  a  whole  was  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and 
we  shall  all  rejoice  when  the  ninth  season  of  the  Club 
comes  round. 

Mrs.  Mozart's  Concert,  Saturday  last  week,  prior 
to  her  departure  for  Europe,  was  an  excellent  one, 
and  well  attended.  A  pretty  large  delegation  from 
the  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Southard,  sang  acceptably  four  choruses :  one 
from  Lindpaintner's  "  Widow  of  Nain,"  and  "  He, 
watching  over  Israel,"  "Be  not  afraid,"  and  "Thanks 
he  to  God,"  from  "  Elijah."  Mr.  Satter,  the  pianist, 
with  Messrs.  Gaertner  and  Jungnicelel,  executed 
one  of  Beethoven's  earlier  Trios  very  perfectly,  and 
with  all  the  effect  possible  in  so  large  a  hall  as  the 
Tremont  Temple.  Rossini's  Qundo  corpus,  the  gem 
of  the  Stabat  Mater,  was  sung  without  accompaniment 
by  Mrs.  Mozart,  Miss  Twichell,  Mr.  Adams  and 
Mr.  Mozart,  with  a  perfection  never  approached  by 
any  of  the  Italian  troupes  who  have  attempted  it  here ; 
but  they  slight  such  things,  while  our  little  Quartet 
has  made  them  a  constant  study.  The  Duet  and  Trio 
from  the  Trovatore  were  so  well  donethat  we  almost 
forgot  the  music  in  the  singing  ;  the  sweet  and  musi- 
cal tenor  of  Mr.  Adams  seems  to  ripen  apace,  con- 
firming all  past  promises ;  and  his  style  improves  ar- 
tistically. We  did  not  hear  his  solo,  from  the  same 
opera. 

Miss  Twichell  did  herself  great  credit  in  the 
contralto  cavatina  from  Donna  Caritca,  by  Mereadan- 
ta,  as  well  as  in  the  concerted  pieces.  Mrs.  Mozart 
sang  the  great  Aria  from  Elijah:  "Be  not  afraid," 
which  we  did  not  hear,  and  the  very  elaborate  and 
difficult  Cavatina :  Vizi  ingrata,  from  Rohcrto  Deve- 
reux,  which  we  did  hear.  In  execution,  in  firmness 
and  evenness  of  voice,  and  in  expression,  verve  and 
energy,  she  has  gained  very  much.  She  was  compell- 
ed to  repeat  the  cabaletta,  which,  as  it  proved,  was 
asking  too  much.  Mrs.  Mozart  is  already  a  delightful 
singer,  and  in  no  mean  degree  an  artist  with  her 
voice.  With  the  advantage'  she  is  now  to  seek  of 
European  schools  and  musical  influences,  provided 
they  be  not  alone  Italian,  we  doubt  not  she  will  take 
a  high  position  ;  and  all  who  have  enjoyed  her  singing 
here  at  home  must  wish  her  all  success. 

lit  u  s  i  4  a  I  |  n  t  jj  I  li  jg  jc  n  4  c . 

Leipzig.— The  twentieth  and  last  of  the  Gewand- 
haus  Concerts  took  place  on  the  26th  of  March.  The 
pianist  Dreyshock  was  the  "star"  of  the  occasion, 
and  played  four  times :  viz.  Webers's  Conccrtstiick,  a 
Rondo    of  his    own   with    orchestra,    a  Notturno  of 


Chopin's,  and  a  characteristic  piece  of  his  own  called 
Rastlose  Liebe.  Mile.  Valentine  Bianchi  sang  a 
concert  aria  by  Carl  Vollweiler,  and  Rossini's  Xacqui 
all'  ajfanno,  &c.  The  orchestral  pieces  were  Men- 
delssohn's third  Symphony  and  the  Zauberftote  over- 
ture. 

Paris. — We  take  the  following  from  the  Corres- 
pondence of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  April  9 : 

The  closing  nights  of  the  season  at  the  Italiens 
have  been  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  On  Monday 
Mario's  benefit  took  place,  at  double  prices,  and  drew 
a  crowded  audience.  The  opera  was  //  Trovatore, 
with  Mmc.  Grisi,  as  Leonora,  who  gave  the  fourth  act 
very  finely.  On  Tuesday,  Rigoletto  closed  the  season 
for  the  subscribers,  but  on  Wednesday  the  theatre  was 
opened  for  the  benefit  of  M.  Alary,  who,  with  the  aid 
of  Mines.  Grisi,  Alboni,  Frezzolini,  Steffanone,  MM. 
Mario,  Graziani,  Corsi,  Zucchini  and  Bottesini.  on  his 
double  bass,  had  a  splendid  house.  During  the  season 
fifteen  operas  have  been  performed,  of  which  the 
Rigoletto  of  Verdi  was  the  only  one  played  for  the  first 
time  in  Paris.  Of  the  eighty-four  representations  of 
this  winter,  fifty-four  have  been  devoted  to  the  works 
of  Verdi,  to  wit:  thirteen  to  Rigoletto,  fifteen  to 
Traviata,  and  twenty-three  to  Trocalore.  Rossini's 
Cenerentola,  II  Barbiere,  and  La  Gazza  Ladra,  have 
occupied  but  six  evenings,  and  Don  Giovanni,  of 
Mozart,  only  four.  If  this  is  to  be  taken  as  an 
evidence  of  taste  in  the  audience,  some  apprehensions 
may  be  entertained  for  the  future  of  Italian  music; 
but  one  must  consider  the  great  difficulties  which  the 
execution  of  some  of  the  old  master-pieces  present  to 
young  singers,  who  are  not  enough  acquainted  w-ith 
the  indispensable  traditions  to  be  able  to  interpret  the 
works. 

Among  the  rising  stars  at  the  Theatre  Lyriquc  is  a 
young  lady — Mile.  Pennetrat — whose  musical  career 
promises  to  be  brilliant,  although  the  stage  can 
scarcely  be  considered  the  most  suitable  place  for  the 
display  of  her  remarkable  powers,  which  seem  better 
adapted  for  sacred  melodies  than  the  opera.  Mile. 
Pennetrat  is  attached  to  the  Imperial  Chapel,  where 
she  frequently  sings  the  "  Salutaris,"  to  which  she 
imparts  a  fervor  and  deep  religious  feeling  which 
produce  a  profound  impression  on  every  hearer.  As 
already  announced,  Madame  Ristori,  the  great  Italian 
tragedienne,  re-appeared  on  Thursday  night  when  the 
Theatre  Ralicn,.  the  opera  season  being  over,  again 
opened  its  doors  for  Italian  plays,  which  are  to  continue 
until  the  end  of  next  month,  after  which  the  company 
proceeds  to  London.  Mme.  Ristori  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm,  and  played  the  part  of  Maria  in 
Alfieri's  tragedy  of  Maria  Stuarda,  with  all  her 
customary  power  over  the  feelings  of  her  audience. 

St.  Petersburg. — The  Italian  opera  season  came 
to  a  termination  with  the  Carnival  week.  The  last 
novelty  was  Rossini's  Semiramide,  produced  for  the 
benefit  of  Madame  Bosio,  who  personated  the  Baby- 
lonian Queen.  The  performance  does  not  appear  to 
have  come  up  to  general  expectation.  The  ensemble 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Madame  Bosio  sang 
the  music  with  great  brilliancy,  but  did  not  exhibit  the 
grandeur  and  tragic  power  indispensable  to  such  an 
assumption.  Madame  Marie  Lablache  was  still  less 
effective  as  Arsace;  and  Signor  Bartolini,  though 
possessed  of  a  fine  voice,  and  not  deficient  in  energy 
and  passion,  signally  failed  in  the  arduous  part  of 
Assur. 

II  Bravo  of  Mercadante  had  been  previously  given 
with  much  success,  owing  principally  to  the  singing 
of  Mile.  Lotti.  Still  more  favorable  seems  to  have 
been  the  reception  awarded  to  Donizetti's  Betlg,  the 
principal  parts  being  sustained  with  great  effect  by 
Madame  Bosio,  Signor  Calzolari  and  De  Bassini.  The 
Huguenots  and  II  Trovatore  were  the  operas  plaved 
most  frequently  during  the  season.  Next  year  the 
Italian  troupe  will  lose  the  services  of  Mile.  Marai, 
Signors  Bettini  and  Tagliafico.  Signor  Tamberlik, 
however,  is  expected,  and  will  make'aiuends  for  many 
losses.  Madame  Bosio  had  left  for  London,  and 
Signors  Calzolari  and  Marini  for  Milan. 

Milan. — The  theatre  of  La  Scala,  ihis  season,  has 
proved  but  a  sorry  affair.  Operas  promised — put  in 
rehearsal — abandoned  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  ar- 
tists— other  singers  engaged — operas  again  rehearsed 
— and  again,  and  finally  withdrawn.  This  has  been 
the  order  of  the  course  at  the  "  Unico"  Temple  of 
Apollo — the  pride  and  boast  of  musical  Italy.  We 
have,  therefore,  had  nothing  even  tolerable,  excepting 
the  Trovatore  and  the  Huguenots,  in  the  first  of  which 
Giuglini's  part  is,  perhaps,  not  one  of  his  best,  and  in 
the  latter,  neither  he  nor  Spezia  (who  was  specially 
engaged  for  the  opera)  possesses  voice  of  sufficient 
power  to  do  justice  to  the  music.  Giuglini,  Spezia, 
and  the  "Star  of  the  Ballet,"  the  delightful— the 
incomparable  Pochini— leave  here  forthwith  to  fulfil 
their  engagement  with  Mr.  Lumley.  Giuglini,  I  have 
no  doubt,  will  be  a  great  favorite  in  London. 

The  new  tenor.  Mazzolini,  has  only  just  made  his 
debut  in  /  Lombard!,  and.  though  very  badly  supported, 
met  with  very  great  success.  The  second  new  opera 
of  the  Scala,  Pcrgolese,  like  its  predecessor,  was  an 
awful/tVtsco. 

The  masquerade  balls  at  the  Scala  have  this  year 
been  unusually  splendid,   and  honored  nearly  every 
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night  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and  empress. 
At  these,  a  new  polka  by  Alessandro  Spinsio  has  been 
quite  the  rage,  and  received  with  the  most  clamorous 
applause.  It  is  called  the  "Champagne  Polka,"  and 
by  the  introduction  of  an  imitation  of  the  jingling  of 
the  glasses,  and  the  drawing  of  the  corks,  which  is 
very  cleverly  managed,  an  excellent  effect  is  produced. 

I  have  to  record  the  complete  success  of  an  English 
barytone  during  the  past  Carnival.  His  name  is 
Albert  Lawrence.  His  debut  as  Carlo  Quinto  in 
Ernani  made  quite  a  furor.  He  has  a  voice  of  great 
power,  sings  with  taste  and  feeling,  and  it  will  be  his 
own  fault  if,  with  the  advantages  he  possesses,  he  do 
not  take  a  high  position  in  his  profession.  He  has 
been  educated  in  the  best  school  of  Milan,  that  of  the 
Maestro  Prati. 

You  will  doubtless  have  received  some  account, 
before  my  letter  reaches  you,  of  the  reception  of 
Verdi's  new  opera  at  Venice,  written  expressly  for  the 
Teatro  dellaFenice;  Verdi  to  receive  100,000  lire.  In 
case  you  may  not,  suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that 
it  is  entitled  Simon  Boccanegra,  that  on  its  first 
representation  it  was  coldly  received' — a  mezzo-Jiasco 
— but,  on  the  second,  all  was  enthusiasm  and  delight, 
Verdi  being  called  before  the  curtain  (says  the  tele- 
graphic despatch  j  nineteen  times! — Lon.  Mils.  World. 


twsiqal  <pit-(i[Juti. 

The  candle  flickers  up  ere  it  goes  out ;  and  so  with 
our  Concert  season  ; — behold  a  sudden  blaze  of  an- 
nouncements when  we  thought  all  was  overl  This 
evening  Miss  Tavichell  tempts  us  with  fine  singing 
by  herself  and  others,  and  an  orchestra  of  thirty-six 
instruments,  led  by  Carl  Zerrahn.  It  is  her  bene- 
fit, for  she  too  goes  to  Europe,  whither  all  the  native 
singing  birds  seem  on  the  point  of  emigrating.  She 
has  voice  and  talent  worthy  of  such  culture To- 
morrow evening  the  Catholic  Choirs,  with  orchestra 
and  organ,  under  the  direction  of  that  very  earnest 
musician,  Mr.  A.  Werner,  will  perform  Mozart's 
Requiem  in  the  Music  Hall,  together  with  excellent 
selections  from  masses  by  Haydn,  Hummel  and  Beet- 
hoven, solos,  duets,  &c.  from  the  church  compositions 
of  Cherubini,  Lambillotte  and  others.  There  will  be 
great  eagerness  to  hear  such  noble  music  sung  by 

those  who  thoroughly  believe  in  it The  Boston 

Choristers'  School,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cutler, 
will  repeat  their  Concert  of  English  Cathedral  and 
Oratoria  music  at  the  Temple  next  "Wednesday  eve- 
ning, with  a  partial  change  of  programme.  We  are 
sure  the  interest  of  the  first  concert  has  awakened  a 
very  general  demand  for  this.  What  we  have  pub- 
lished of  Mr.  Thayer's  remarks  on  that  occasion, 
will  only  add  to  the  interest  of  what  he  will  have  to 
say  on  Wednesday The  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  Ole  Bull  will  welcome  him  again  after  a 
long  absence,  and  the  more  warmly  that  he  has  been 
of  late  so  great  a  sufferer  by  sickness  and  ill  turns  of 
fortune.  Ole  is  a  man  of  genius,  a  magnetizer  of 
men  ;  and  if  his  virtuoso  life  has  been  as  injurious  to 
him  as  to  all  other  artists  who  have  followed  it,  he  is 
still  one  of  the  greatest  violinists  living,  and  his  in- 
strument retains  its  spell  over  audiences.  It  is  said 
that  he  has  studied  much  of  late,  and  plays  better 
than  ever.  His  present  concert  tour  is  a  Farewell  be- 
fore his  return  to  Norway.  He  announces  his  con- 
cert here  for  Saturday  evening  next,  when  he  will  be 
assisted  by  the  English  tenor,  Mr.  Georoe  Harrison 
— not  the  Harrison,  whom  we  all  know  too  well— and 
Mr.  Horncastle,  who  has  a  gift  for  the  John  Parry 
style  of  comic  song  and  extravaganza. 

The  great  Musical  Festival  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  for  the  three  days  preceding  "  Anni- 
versary Week,"  is  now  formally  announced  below. 
Mr.  Zerrahn  has  been  to  New  York  and  engaged 
musicians,  swelling  the  orchestra  to  seventy-jive.  The 
Chorus,  increased  to  six  hundred  voices,  will  be  a  no- 
ble one  indeed.  They  are  already  devoting  three 
nights  of  the  week  to  rehearsals,  and  we  have  never 
heard  so  glorious  a  mass  of  vocal  harmony.  Among 
the  solo  singers  engaged  is  Mrs.  Eliot,  (formerly 
Miss  Anna  Stone),  of  New  York;  and  efforts  will 
be  made  to  secure  La  Grange  ;  nothing  better  could 
be  wished  than  her  soprano  for  the  "  Choral  Sympho- 
ny." Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  who  takes  great 
interest  in  musical  and  all  artistic  matters,  has  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  inaugurate  the  festival  with 
an  Address.  So  far  all  things  promise  well ;  pecunia- 
rily the  Society  are  guarantied  to   twice  the   amount 


they  asked  for,  namely  $3,000,  and  expectation  is  on 
tip-toe  all  about  us.  We  do  not  expect  a  festival  to 
equal  those  of  Birmingham  or  Diisscldorf,  but  we 
shall  make  a  grand  beginning  for  America,  an  earnest 
of  great  things  to  come. 

The  "  private  correspondence  "  of  the  Home  Journal 
furnishes  some  bits  of  musical   news;  for   instance: 

Stoepel  tells  me  he.  has  finished  his  symphonies  of 
"  Hiawatha,"  and,  with  the  choruses, .etc..  they  form 
a  piece  similar  to  Mendelssohn's  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  He  is  uncertain  whether  he  shall 
bring  itout  at  the  Academy  of  Music  or  at  Wallack's 
Theatre.  It  is  to  be  produced  in  London,  also,  early 
in  the  autumn. . .  .Wallace,  the  composer,  a  creature 
brimful  of  geniality  and  genius,  as  you  well  know, 
has  just  finished  his  fourth  Opera,  "  The  Amber 
Witch."  It,  is  sold  (for  production)  in  New  York, 
London  and  Paris.  He  tells  me  he  has  written  also 
a  piece  of  music  which  he  calls  "  Idlewild  Rapids," 
and  which  he  means  shall  express  the  music  of  the 
cascades  as  he  sat  with  you  on  the  bridge  over  the 
upper  ravine. . .  .Matinee  Concerts  are  the  loant,  at 
this  moment.  A  nice  scream  and  an  ice  cream  go 
very  well  together,  say  all  the  belles. 

Mme.  Lagrange,  at  her  benefit  in  New  Orleans, 
played  the  two  characters,  Isabelle  and  Alice,  in 
Robert  le  Diable.  She  has  since  sung  in  St.  Louis, 
and  is  announced  presently  at  Chicago.  There  is  a 
hope  that  we  shall  have  her  at  our  Festival  in  May, 
to  sing  the  chief  part  in  the  Choral  Symphony  and 
in  other  things. ..  .Thalberg  left  New  York  last 
week  on  his  tour  through  the  West  with  Strakosch 
. . .  .Mme.  Gazzaniga  has  been  gaining  in  interest 
and  drawing  larger  audiences  in  New  York.  This 
week  she  has  played  Ltterezia  Borgia,  Norma  and 
Linda.  But  three  more  nights  remain  of  her  en- 
gagement  The    Fyne    and    Harrison    opera 

troupe  made  their  "  last  appearance "  in  America 
last  night,  in  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  widows'  and 
orphans'  fund  of  the  New  York  Fire  Department. 


Juluflr  ttscmiittts. 

MISS    JEWNY    TWICHELL 

"WILL   GIVE   HER 

LA  ST     C  ONCERT 

In    Boston,   {prior  to  her  departure  for  Europe,)  at  the 

TREMONT    TEMPLE, 

THIS    (SATTJRDAY)    EVENING,    MAY    2d, 

Assisted  by 
Mrs.  .T.  M.  MOZART,        Mr.  C.  R.  ADAMS. 

Mr.  J.  M.  MOZART,        Mr.  T.  H.  HINTON, 
Mr.  GAERTNER,  Mr.  DE  RIBAS, 

And  a  fall  and  efficient  Orchestra,  of  Thirty-six  Instruments, 
WM.  SCHULTZE,  Leader. 

Carl  Zerrahn Conductor. 

Grand  Piano  from  Ilallet,  Davis  &  Co. 
\ry  Tickets  50  cents To  commence  at  1%  o'clock. 

HTc^trt's  CBrani)  Jicqiticm:  HJass 

Will  be  performed  (for  the  first  time  in  public  by  a  Catholic 
Choir,)  at  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL, 

On  Sunday  Evening,  May  3d,  1857, 

Accompanied  by  a  Full   Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 

A    WERNER. 

Masters  Thomas  Hodges  and  Eugene  Henry,  (pupils  of  Mr. 

Werner,)  will  preside  at  the<h-gan. 

Part  I. 

MOZART'S  GRAND  REQUIEM  MASS. 

Part  II. 

SELECTIONS  from  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Catholic 

Composers  :  i.  e.  Haydn,  Hummel,  Cherubini  and  Beethoven. 

\Sys"  Tickets  50  cents.  Family  tickets,  admitting  three  per- 
sons, ffil.  To  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores,  Catholic  Bookstores, 
of  the  Ticket  committee,  and  at  the  door.  —  Programmes  with 
Latin  and  English  words  to  be  had  at  the  hall. 

Doors  open  at  6>^  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  1%  o'clock. 

ATHEN2EUM    EXHIBITION. 

*  JOINT  EXHIBITION  of  Paintings  and  Statuary 
t\  by  the  BOSTON  ATHBN^SUM  and  the  BOSTON  ART 
CLUB,  is  now  open  at  the  Athenreum.  in  Beacon  Street. 

Among  many  other  valuable  Paintings  are  a  large  number 
of  Washington  Allston's  best  "Works,  and  the  Bowse  Collec- 
tion of  Water  Colors. 

Season  tickets  50  cents— Single  admissions  25  cents. 
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JOB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  executed  at  this  Office. 


English  Cathedral   and  Oratorio  Music, 

AT    TREMONT    TEMPLE, 

On  "Wednesday  Evening,  May  6,  at  Ui  o'clk. 

Repetition,  with  partial  change  of  Programme. 

Arrangement  of  the  Antiphonai,  Choir. 
{  7  boys  (Trebles).       I  7  boys  (Trebles).    I 
Tittyiamt    J  1  l-;ontr't  Tenor.  1  Contra  Tenor.       «.-,««. 

DECAMI.   \  2  Ttenj)n|t  2  ,IVnnrs  f  CANTORIS. 

[  3  Basses.  [  3  Basses.  J 

The  above  choral  force  is  a  fair  representation,  both  in  num- 
bers and  efficiency,  of  a  first  class  English  Cathedral  Choir, 
and  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

Organist Henry  Stephen  Cutler. 

HCr~  Br'.ef  historic  and  explanatory  notices  will  be  given  by 
Alex.  W.  Thayer,  Esq. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART  I. 
Choral :  "  Grates  nunc  omnes,".  .Gregory  the  Great,  A.  D.  GOO. 
Choral  (in  unison) :  "'  Eiu  feste  Berg  ist  unser  Gott." 

Martin  Luther,  1521. 

Deus  Misereatur, Gregorian  Tone  III. 

Anthem  (without  OrgaE):  ''Lord,  for  thy  tender  mercies'. 

sake," Farrant. 

Anthem  :  "  His  glory  with  perpetual  hymns  proclaim," 

S.  Webbe,  Sen. 

Psalm  74, Anglican  Chant. 

Trio  :  "  Lift  thine  eyes  unto  the  mountains," li  Elijah." 

(To  be  sung  by  three  boys  without  accompaniment.) 

Nicene  Creed Dr.  Benjamin  Rogers. 

Anthem  :  "  For  the  Lord  shall  comfort  Zion," Dr.  Boycc. 

PART  II. 

Te  Deum  '(\n  A), Dr.  Boyce. 

Solo  :  "  Brighter  scenes  I  seek  above,".  .Handel's  "  Jephtha." 

To  be  sung  by  Master  Fred.  White. 
Chorus  (Choral  and  Fugue) :  "  We  worship  God,  and 

God  alone," «  Judas  Maccabaeus." 

Solo: *'Samson." 

Mr.  C.  R.  Adams. 
Chorus  :  £t  Then  round  about  the  starry  throne,".  ."Samson." 

Single  tickPts  50  ets.,  or  three  for  $1,  to  be  had  at  the  music 
stores  and  at  the  Temple. 

OLE  ■BIT3jIj,S 
GRAND     FAREWELL     CONCERTS. 

Notice  to  tlie  Public. 

The  Manager  of  these  Concerts  takes  great  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing to  the  citizens  of  Bngton  and  the  public  generally, 
that  (in  consequence  of  OLR  BULL  having  decided  upon  re- 
turning to  Norway  the  ensuing  summer  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.)  he  has  been  induced  to  fix  the  pri  e  of  admission  to 
there  (bis  last)  Concerts  at  50  cents,  which  will  erive  an  oppor- 
tunity for  every  person  to  hear  the  greatest  Violinist  living 
before  his  final  departure  from  this  country. 

OLE  BTJXIi  respectfully  announces  that  he  will  give 

ONE    GRAND    CONCERT 

AT  TREMONT  TEMPLE, 

On  Saturday  Evening,  May  9th,  1857, 

Assisted  by  the  following  eminent  talent : 
Mr.  George  Harrison, 

The  celebrated  English  Ballad  Singer, 
Sir,  Horncastle,  the  great  English  Buffo  Singer, 

(Of  the  Pyne  and  Harrison  Opera  troupe)  and 
Mr.  "William  Dressier, 

The  talented  Pianist  and  Composer. 

For  full  particulars,  see  programmes. 

Ticket?,  50  cents,  may  be  had  at  Russell  &  Richardson's, 
where  seats  may  be  secured  without  extra  charge  Office  open 
for  the  sale  of  seats  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  be- 
tween 9  and  4  o'clock. 

Q^-Doors  open  at  7— Concert  to  commence  at  8  o'clock. 

GREAT    MUSICAL    FESTIVAL 
IN    BOSTON  ! 

THE    HANDEL  AND   HAYDN   SOCIETY 

■m  WILL   HOLD    A 

(Sranir  P'ustal  Jfcsttbd, 

AT    THE     MUSIC     HALL    IN     BOSTON, 

IN    THE    MONTH     OF    MAY, 

On  a  plan  similar  to  those  held  in  Birmingham,  Berlin,  and 
other  European  Cities. 

The  arrangements  for  this  Festival  have  been  made  on  the 
most  liberal  scale.  The  Choir  having  bpen  augmented,  by 
invitations,  will  number  some  SIX  HUNDRED,  and  the  Or- 
chestra SEVENTY-FIVE. 

The  Artists  engaged  are  of  the  best  available  talent  in  the 
country,  and  no    labor  or  expense  will  he  spared  to  make  this 

The  Great  Musical  Feature  of  the  Season. 

The  Festival  will  continue  for  three  consecutive  days,  com- 
mencing on  the  morning  of  the  21st,,  with  an  Opening  Address 
by  Hon.  ROBERT  C.  WINTHROP,  as  an  Inaugural  to  the 
Festivities. 

The  following  Oratorios  will  be  performed  : 

HAYDN'S    "CREATION," 

MENDELSSOHN'S    "  ELIJAH,"  and 

HANDEL'S    "MESSIAH." 

Together  with  Miscellaneous  and  Orchestral  Concerts  on  the 
afternoons  of  each  day.     The  entertainments  to  be  in  the  day 
time,  with   the  exception  of  the  "  Messiah,"  with  which  the 
Festival  will  close  on  the  evening  of  Saiutday. 
Further  particulars  will  be  given  in  future  advertisements. 
L.  B.  BARNES,  Sec't. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


JOHN    ROBERTS, 

OIRG-^lSr      BITILDEB, 

OFFERS  his  services  in  tuning  and  repairing. — References  : 
A.  U.  Hayter,  Organist  of  Trinity  Church  ;  George  J. 
Weed,  Professor  of  Music.  Orders  left  at  the  music  sfore  of 
0.  Ditson,  115  Washington  St.,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

MENDELSSOHN  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  Summer  Term  commences  April  30th.  Pupils  may 
receive,  as  amateurs  or  teachers,  a  thorough  education  in 
every  department  of  Music.  Also  in  the  Modern  Languages, 
Drawing,  Painting,  &c,  and  higher  English  branches  as 
accessaries.  Situations  secured  to  pupils  who  become  qualified 
to  teach.  A  few  vacancies  for  young  ladies  in  the  family  of 
the  Principal.     For  circulars,  &c,  address 

EDWARD  B.  OLIVER,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

a.    ANDRfl    &>    CO., 
Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 

3F»:E-<&.Kro»»:e'Bo>K.T:E^ 

At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


PKOM   THE 

fH«SSZt%MZiXtS  fflfiaritailt  fKctjjanu  Hsstuiatioit 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 

PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLB  MEBAL. 

FOE.   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 
THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  Institnte,  New  York, 

TOE.  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO. 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


PROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.    For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded— 
Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 

MASOWIC    TEMFIiE, 

TREMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON. 

EDWARD    iT  ~lS£flTB\ 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

9?    Broad%vay^  IV. T. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OP   GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &C. 


Novello's  Glee-Hive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib    Accompaniment  for  Piano-forte.     Complete 

in   3  vols.     Handsomely  bound   in  cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  ®2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modi-rn  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  home  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwond, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  Spnfforth,  Sr  evens,  Webbe, 

&c.    Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

Noveaio's  Fas't  SoBBg-Sook. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price,  $2. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songe,  by  the  best 
modern  fompusers — among  others,  bishop,  Benedict,  Hacfar- 
ren,  Kimbault,  Wesley,  &c, — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c,  8  cents  per  set. 

Orpheus : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  Immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

The  9IusscaB  Tames, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERT  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 
and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Thiee,  Four,  or  more  Voices. 
Price  3  cents  each. 

A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols  I  and  II),  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  $1.75;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols  III  and  IV),  bound  in  cloth, 
with  Index,  $1,75  ;  Nos.  96  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI).  bound  in 
cloth,  wirh  Index,  SI, 75.  Either  Vols.  3,  4.  5  or  6,  may  be 
had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  rents  each.  Annual  sub- 
scription to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  NOVELLO, 

Saored  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

HALLET,   D-A-A7"IS    Sz    CO. 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 


Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH   TIlEtR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

New  Collection  of  Catholic  Music. 

The  undersigned  have  recently  published 
THE     3VE3E33WEC^I^-A-m:7 

A  Collection  of  Catholic  Music,  containing  Six  Masses,  a  short 
Requiem  Mass,  Vespers,  and  a  variety  of  Miscellaneous  Pieces, 
suitable  for  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  and  for  Family  or 
Private  Devotion,  with  Accompaniments  lor  Organ  or  Piano- 
Forte.  By  Anthony  Werner,  Organist  and  Director  of  the 
Choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Boston. 

Tha  *'  Memorare  "  is  published  in  one  large  quarto  volume 
of  272  pages,  durably  bound,  and  sold  at  the  low  price  of  $2,50 
per  copy,  or  824  per  dozen.  Copies  will  be  forwarded  by  mail, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Oliver  Ditson  &-  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Iiwtrtutor  of  tljt  $iano-  Jorte,  Organ.  &  ^rttmons, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Oives  Instruction  on  the  PTANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  £50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

MUSIC     AND     JOB     PRI3STTIUQ    OFFICE, 


c   Xj.  ■KKr^.TizLiiJsris   ess  Co. 

(Successors  to  Reed  &  Wateiss.) 

.     saifiXWDea 

PZANO-FOR  TES 

f    AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

JAMES    -W-    VOSE'S 

PREMIUM   PIANO-EORTES. 

A    SILVER    PK1ZE    MEDAL 

Was  awarded  for  these  Pianos  at  the  la*t  Great  Exhibition  in 
Boston,  in  competition  with  the  best  makers  io  the  country, 
for  their  fine  musii  al  tone  and  perfect  action.     Also, 

A    BRONZE    MEDAL, 
For  the  superiority  and  beauty  of  the  exterior.    Every  instru- 
ment purchased  from  this  establishment  will  be  warranted  to 
give  full  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

Y/arerooms  335  Washington  St.,  corner  West  St., 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM   GOOCH, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 
AT    JAMES  W.  VOSE'S,   No.  335  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


S3.     DB.     BAIjXi, 
TEACHER     OF      MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 

SIGNCR   AUGTJSTO   BENDELAE.I 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singiag. 

Residence  No.  SG  Pincliuey  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

Crnrljrr  nf  tjji  ^inun  unit  linging, 


u. 


HOTEL. 


Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE.  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

OH.GAKT    BTTIX.DEH., 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES    Instruction   on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO  FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

HEW  S3' 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

C.    BKEUSING, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  JSrard's   Grand  Pia?ws. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

KIT*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

J.    H.    RIDLEY, 

PUBLISHER    OF    MXTSIC, 
&nfc  Staler  in  $Ru£tcaI  ^Hcnbanbist, 

644  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 
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Beethoven,  Rossini,  Verdi. 

[From,  the  Traveller,  May  1.] 

We  have  received  the  following  lively  pieces 
of  musical  criticism,  from  our  Paris  correspond- 
ent, Spiridion.  They  are  compiled  from  a 
number  of  musical  articles,  translated  from  the 
Paris  journals,  for  the   Traveller. 

Beethoven,  says  M.  d'Ortigue,  is  the  universal 
musician.  He  has  excelled  in  every  species  of 
composition.  Do  not  say  that  Beethoven  was 
not  endowed  with  dramatic  genius,  because  he 
did  not  write  Don  Juan,  nor  La  Vestale,  nor  the 
fourth  act  of  Les  Huguenots,  nor  II  Barbiere  di 
Siviglia.  He  wrote  Fidelio,  and  the  music  of 
the  intermedes  of  the  Comte  d'  Egmont,  of  Pro- 
metheus, and  the  Ruins  of  Athens;  and  had  he 
not  composed  all  these  works  he  would  be  none 
the  less  one  of  the  first  dramatic  musicians,  for 
he  merged  all  the  elements  of  the  drama  into  in- 
strumental music,  in  sonatas  and  quatuors  even 
more  than  in  symphonies.  What  is  the  impor- 
tance of  a  frame  if  the  picture  exists  ?  What 
imports  the  absence  of  dramatis  persona;,  if  pas- 
sion rumbles  and  growls  V  Although  it  is  true  he 
wrote  Fidelio,  whose  prison  scene  in  the  third  act 
is  one  of  the  most  moving  scenes  on  the  stage, 
Beethoven's  genius  was  averse  from  these  vul- 
gar themes,  these  conventionalities  which  spring 
by  the  dozen  from  the  prolific  brains  of  our  man- 
ufacturers of  libretti,  and  which  so  many  great 
composers  have  repented  the  evil  hour  in  which 
they  accepted  them  as  themes.  The  originality 
and  independence  of  his  ideas  could  not  suit 
themselves  with  the  tricks  of  play-wrights.  He 
had  but  to  descend  into  his  own  heart,  and  there, 
at  the  source  of  those  different  passions  which 
multiply  man's*  life  while  they  consume  it,  he 
loved  to  take  no  other  confidant,  no  other  inter- 
preter than  the  ideal  and  vague  language  of 
music  alone — language  the  more  powerful  and 
penetrating,  as  it  is  without  auxiliary,  without 
accessory,  without  foreign  glitter.  He  did  so,  not 
with  the  wild  hope  of  subjugating  a  numerous, 
elegant  and  frivolous  audience,  but  to  communi- 
cate to  a  few  select  hearers,  assembled  around  a 
piano  and  four  music  stands,  the  various  anguish, 


the  combats,  the  noble  aspirations,  the  vehemence 
of  a  soul  which  moans  its  earthly  captivity.  Do 
not  frame  a  miserable  idea  of  this  universality, 
and  measure  it  by  a  "  table  of  contents."  It  is  a 
universality  which  includes  all  orders  of  ideas 
and  sentiments,  which  supposes  all  gifts  and  every 
faculty,  which  assumes  all  tones  and  forms,  which 
knows  the  secret  of  all  the  chords  of  the  human 
heart,  of  all  the  voices  of  nature.  Homer, 
though  he  wrote  only  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ; 
Dante,  though  he  had  written  only  the  Divine 
Comedy,  (I  speak  not  of  his  canzone')  ;  Shak- 
speare,  though  he  had  written  only  his  tragedies, 
are  none  the  less  universal  geniuses,  and  there  is 
something  of  Homer,  Dante  and  Shakspeare  in 
Beethoven. 

See  what  takes  place  at  the  concerts  of  the 
Conservatory,  and  at  the  sonata,  trio,  quatuor 
and  quintette  concerts,  which  now  begin  to  be  so 
numerous,  to  the  great  honor  of  our  musical  ed- 
ucation, and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  those 
wisely  exclusive  amateurs  who  adore  true  art, 
classic  art,  pure  art,  with  as  much  passion  as  they 
disdain  false  art,  fashionable  art,  smirking  and 
stiff  art.  After  Beethoven,  the  others  are  listen- 
ed to,  but  not  with  such  ardent  enthusiasm,  such 
profound  emotion.  And  yet  these  others  are,  no 
less  than  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn  and 
Weber,  all  of  them,  especially  the  two  first,  inim- 
itable models  of  that  style  where  all  the  delicacy 
and  the  elegance  of  art  are  mingled  with  the 
most  scientific  combinations,  where  secret  reverie, 
light  coquetry,  dispute  the  victory  with  subdued 
energy,  and  where  (especially  with  the  last)  pas- 
sion overflows  in  profound  accents,  in  vibrating 
melodies,  in  abrupt  and  bold  harmony.  But  it  is 
Beethoven  who  takes  supreme  possession  of  us. 
He  transports  us  into  ideal  spheres,  and  above 
the  terrestial  and  tumultuous  region  where  the 
human  passions  toss,  he  exhibits  to  us  the  pure 
light  of  intellect. 

Haydn  and  Mozart!  Let  no  critic's  breath 
cloud  that  halo  of  purity  that  glitters  around 
their  glorious  brows  !  Let  no  word  ever  escape 
my  lips  which  may  in  any  wise  diminish  the  ad- 
miration due  to  those  immortal  creators  of  exquis- 
ite forms  who  have  thrown  over  their  works  all 
the  splendor  of  unity,  all  the  beauty  of  propor- 
tion, all  the  connection  of  drawing,  all  the  grace 
of  outline  and  detail,  all  the  affluence  and  fresh- 
ness of  imagination,  which  form  finished,  complete 
works !  Let  this  justice,  this  gratitude,  these 
homages  be  rendered  to  them  by  those  who,  with 
us,  hold  that  the  sphere  of  Art  is  not  confined  to 
the  mere  exhibition  of  that  which  these  masters 
have  expressed  with  such  disheartening  perfect- 
ion. It  is  perfection,  but  relative  perfection, 
which,  as  we  think,  does  not  exclude  a  grander, 
higher,  more  complete  order  of  beauty,  in  a  vaster 
frame.  Let  us  confess  it — Beethoven  is,  perhaps, 
less  perfect  as  an  artist  than  they,' but  he  is  great- 
er than  they.  He  opened  immeasurable  horizons 
in  Art ;  he  introduced  into  Art .  orders  of  ideas 
and  sentiments  which  the  limits  of  Art  seemed 
incapable  of  containing.  Others  depicted  man, 
nature,  and  sometimes  the  marvellous,  which  is 
only  the  personification  of  the  hidden  forces  of 
nature.  Mozart  found  the  supernatural  in  Don 
Juan.  Weberfound  the  terribly  fantastic  in  Der 
Freyschutz,  and  the  sportively  fantastic  in  Oberon, 
whose  sudden  appearance  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique 


lias  been  a  revelation,  some  say  a  revolution. 
Beethoven  opened  heaven  and  revealed  infinity 
to  mortal  sight.  He  has  not  done  differently 
from  Haydn  and  Mozart.  He  has  done  more. 
He  contains  in  himself  all  of  Haydn  and  all  of 
Mozart.  He  has,  as  it  were,  absorbed  them.  We 
see  them  float  and  dilate  in  the  transparency  of 
his  harmonious  substance.  He  has  made  them 
his,  and  he  is  greater  than  they,  because  he  con- 
tains them. 

When  one  of  Beethoven's  last  quatuors,  inter- 
preted by  cunning  hands,  vibrates  in  your  ear, 
if  you  find  at  first  your  sense  of  hearing  embar- 
rassed, if  you  feel  as  if  enveloped  by  sonorous 
clouds,  and  find  difficulty  in  catching  the  clue  of 
the  mysterious  labyrinth,  beware  of  exclaiming 
too  soon:  "'Tis  unintelligible,  'tis  obscure." 
Obscurity  really  exists  ;  but  be  patient ;  wait  for 
the  coining  light,  which  will  throw  a  retrospect- 
ive effulgence  over  the  dark  shades  through  which 
you  have  passed.  Suspend  your  judgment  and 
take  good  heed  that  you  do  not  repeat  the  absur- 
dities which  were  current  some  years  ago :  that 
Beethoven  in  his  last  works  merely  doated,  that 
his  thoughts  were  hid  in  clouds,  that  his  deafness 
had  blunted  the  internal  perception  of  sounds. 
Avoid,  too,  applying  to  that  music  the  common 
laws  of  proportion,  plot,  construction  and  devel- 
opment, by  which  you  appreciate  the  works  of 
other  composers,  and  of  another  epoch ;  or  rather 
apply  these  laws,  but  in  vaster  dimensions  than 
you  apply  them  to  other  works.  It  is  evident 
that  ordinary  limits  are  too  narrow  to  contain 
this,  his  torrent  of  thought,  sentiments,  express- 
ions, forms,  coordinated  into  a  conception  whose 
entirety  and  details  belong  to  the  highest  aesthet- 
ics. Wait,  then,  until  light  appears,  until  Beet- 
hoven has  pronounced  his  "  fiat  lux."  Do  not  be 
obstinate ;  do  not  resist  with  all  your  judgment 
and  all  your  will  the  maestro's  idea,  for  then  you 
will  see  nothing,  you  will  distinguish  nothing — 
and  all  by  your  own  fault,  by  your  own  obstina- 
cy. Light  V  Behold  it !  It  bursts  forth  suddenly, 
in  full  effulgence,  and  dissipates  all  clouds. 
Hereafter,  all  is  visible,  everything  assumes  its 
proper  form  and  possesses  its  proper  relief.  In- 
termittent light  and  shade  are  necessary,  that  the 
sight  (for,  as  M.  Victor  Hugo  says,  the  ear  as 
well  as  the  mind  hath  its  eye),  may  sustain  un- 
blinded  this  dazzling  effulgence.  Besides,  even 
the  shades  now  are  penetrated  by  light.  If  we 
find  ourselves  surrounded  by  twilight,  certain  it 
is  we  are  never  enveloped  by  night.  We  feel  as 
if  some  superhuman  being  were  leading  us  from 
world  to  world — some  worlds  being  effulgent  as 
of  themselves,  and  others  shining  with  a  borrow- 
ed light.  How  pure  is  the  atmosphere  into  which 
we  are  transported !  How  easy  is  respiration  ! 
How  keen  and  subtile  the  air  is  at  these  heights  ! 
What  delicate,  eloquent,  sublime,  ingenious  and 
serene  whisperings  doth  genius  pour  into  our  rav- 
ished ear !  This  is  not  my  personal  impression. 
The  miracle  of  this  music,  only  yesterday  hooted 
as  incomprehensible,  is  that  all  who  hear  it, 
whether  they  be  musicians  or  not,  feel  the  same 
impression.  It  speaks  the  same  language  to  all, 
great  and  little,  whether  it  depicts  the  human 
passions  with  its  supremest  energy,  or  whether  it 
lifts  the  soul  to  contemplation  and  to  ecstacy. 
The  ear  of  the  musician,  the  ear  of  him  for  whom 
Art  has   no   secret  unrevealed,  is  perhaps  even 
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oftenev  puzzled  than  the  ear  of  the  amateur.  Do 
not  think  in  this  entirety  there  is  no  place  for 
grace,  airy  grace,  for  playfulness,  for  genial  and 
capricious  gaiety.  One  of  the  most  singular 
traits  of  Beethoven's  genius,  is  that  he  is  never 
more  sublime  than  when  he  seems  determined 
upon  airy  grace.  What  wonders  does  ho  not 
produce,  with  the  most  insignificant  fragment  de- 
tached from  a  leading  theme  ? 

Such  are  the  last  quatuors  and  the  last  sonatas 
of  Beethoven.  We  may,  it  is  true,  prefer  the 
works  which  by  a  common  consent  are  classed  as 
being  of  the  "  second  manner  "  of  the  composer. 
We  may  examine  them  through  the  microscope 
and  discover  strange  associations  of  accords,  hard 
expressions  proceeding  from  "  prolongations," 
though  more  commonly  from  "  anticipations."  I 
admit  all  those  criticisms,  which  in  no  wise  dimin- 
ish my  praises. ' 

ROSSINI. 

It  is  all-important  that  these  works  be  executed 
in  certain  conditions,  not  only  of  rigorous  exact- 
ness and  fidelity,  but  also  of  room  and  resonation. 
To  have  them  executed,  for  instance,  by  all  the 
-violins,  all  the  altos,  all  the  bass  viols  of  an  orches- 
tra, would  be  to  disfigure  them,  to  efface  their 
peculiar  mark — I  had  almost  said,  to  bereave  them 
of  their  chastity  and  virginal  character.  These 
last  quatuors  must  be  heard  at  the  concerts  of 
MM.  Maurin,  Chevillard,  Mas,  and  Sabatier.  It 
was  indeed  a  red-letter  day  for  these  young  men, 
the  day  when  the  author  of  Gaittaume  Tell  and 
77  Barbiere  di  Siviglia  (it  was  three  weeks  ago) 
walked  alone  to  the  room  where  they  rehearse, 
and  asked  them  to  be  good  enough  to  play  him 
one  of  their  favorite,  quatuors. 

The  surprise,  delight,  pride,  and  gratitude  of 
these  young  men  at  this  unexpected  visit  may  be 
conceived.  The  famous  quatuor  in  ut  diese  minor 
was  executed ;  this  single  listener  was  no  other 
than  Bossini.  He  suggested  this  quatuor,  not 
because  he  had  heard  it  before,  but  because  he 
had  heard  it  spoken  of  as  one  of  those  which  best 
condensed  and  exhibited  that  period  of  indepen- 
dence, poetry,  and  unrestrained  genius  by  which 
Beethoven  terminated  his  glorious  career.  Never 
did  the  four  instruments  resound  with  more 
vibratory  and  pathetic  accents ;  never  did  bows 
move  with  more  enthusiasm  and  fire ;  never  did 
soldiers,  animated  by  the  presence  of  a  general- 
in-chief,  march  with  more  order  and  promptness. 
When  the  piece  was  ended,  rest  assured  that  the 
great  maestro  was  in  no  wise  embarrassed  to 
express  in  simple  and  charming  language,  how 
highly  he  appreciated  this  admirable  execution 
and  the  traits  of  genius  so  numerous  in  the  work; 
and  when  he  told  them  of  the  visit  he,  Bossini, 
paid  Beethoven  at  Vienna  in  1822,  he  spoke  in 
the  most  feeling  manner  of  the  poverty,  the  want, 
the  wretchedness  in  which  he  saw  the  great  man, 
and  the  painful  impression  he  retained  of  the  visit. 

Since  I  am  speaking  of  Rossini,  let  me  say  that 
those  are  greatly  mistaken  who  imagine  that 
Bossini,  after  having  voluntarily  abandoned  his 
career  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  closing  it  with  no 
less  a  production  than  Guillaume  Tell,  remains 
indifferent  to  musical  art  and  its  progress  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany.  No  one,  on'the  contrary, 
observes  with  livelier  solicitude  the  march  of 
institutions  and  men  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the 
art.  Bossini  is  the  Classic.  He  daily  meditates 
upon  the  works  of  Jean  Sebastian  Bach.  Haydn, 
and  especially  Mozart,  are  in  his  eyes  the  eternal 
models.  He  admires  too  the  works  of  Weber, 
Schubert,  and  Mendelssohn.  His  judgments  are 
equitable,  full  of  good  feeling,  and  altogether 
without  personal  vanity.  I  have  just  said  that 
Bossini  is  the  Classic.  I  add  that  he  has  always 
been  so. 

When  he  was  eleven  years  old  he  led  at 
Bologna  the  oratorio  of  "  The  Seasons."  His 
fellow  pupils  observed  his  predilection  for  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  and  he  is  fond  of  telling  how"  his 
master,  Mattei,  never  called  him  by  any  other 
name  than  U  piccolo  Tedesco.  As  for  Bee"thoven, 
he  holds  him  in  almost  religious  veneration: 
"Beethoven  is  complete  (tout  enlier)  in  his 
sonatas,"  he  frequently  says.  By  which  I  under- 
stand him  to  mean  that  those  who  know  Beethoven 
only  in  one  of  his  symphonies  do  not  know  him 


completely.  In  the  sjinphony  Beethoven  addresses 
himself  to  a  large  audience,  such  an  audience  as 
an  orchestra  would  assemble.  In  the  sonata,  in 
the  quatuor,  he  is  more  familiar ;  he  comes  near 
us,  although  his  idea  always  appears  in  a  grand 
form.  Melodies  are  also  in  it,  and  if  they  arc  nol 
more  abundant,  at  least  they  are  more  apparent, 
and  more  free  from  the  attendance  of  instrumental 
resonation  and  combinations. 

VERDI. 
I  hope  you  are  not  fatigued,  and  that  I  still 
command  your  attention  sufficiently  to  read  with 
interest  M.  Fiorentini's  criticism  on  Verdi,  which 
I  have  long  kept  by  me,  waiting  the  propitious 
moment  which  would  allow  me  to  send  it  you. 

Rigoletto,  antecedent  in  date  to  the  Trovatore 
and  La  Traviata,  marks,  together  with  these  two 
last  works,  a  new  phase  in  M.  Verdi's  talents, 
which  may  be  called  his  "  second  manner."  The 
first  compositions  of  the.  young  maestro  breathed 
something  grandiose,  heroic,  and  virile,  which 
made  an  impression  on  Italian  imaginations, 
enervated  and  blunted  to  disgust  by  the  old 
formulas  of  melody,  which  had  been  incredibly 
abused.  The  new  comer  aimed  at  higher  des- 
tinies, and  was  animated  by  a  noble  ambition,  to 
found  in  his  turn  a  new  school.  No  subject 
seemed  vast  or  lofty  enough  for  him;  the  Cru- 
sades, Palestine  and  Egypt,  Italy  and  Spain  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  intoxicated  pride  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  the  punishment  which  fell  upon 
him  at  the  foot  of  his  broken  idol,  the  sand  of  the 
desert  watered  with  Lombard  blood,  the  impla- 
cable vengeance  of  old  Sylva,  and  the  solilo- 
quy of  Charles  V. :  0  sommo  Carlo, — all  these 
but  half  satisfied  him.  He  would  have  called  to 
his  aid  Homer  and  Dante,  David  and  his  Psalms, 
Solomon  and  his  Canticles,  Sophocles,  Corneille, 
and  Shakspeare,  that  he  might  make  "  books"  out 
of  their  dramas  and  immortal  poems.  But  if  the 
idea  was  great,  and  the  inspiration  generous,  the 
afflatus  often  failed  the  young  composer,  and  his 
powers  betrayed  him  when  he  deemed  himself 
nearest  the  goal  he  would  reach.  His  hand  was 
not  yet  sure  enough  to  fill  out  the  lines  it  had 
traced  without  deviation.  In  a  word,  the.  execu- 
tion did  not  always  correspond  with  the  design. 
His  phrases  were  short  and  abrupt ;  his  musical 
period  was  neither  large  enough  nor  clear  enough 
for  the  development  of  his  ideas ;  his  noisy  and 
hard  instrumentation  went  by  hops  and  jumps, 
and  seemed  to  drive  melody  away  before  it,  a 
grands  coups  de  pied  dans  les  reins.  He  was 
reproached  with  abusing  the  crescendo  and  with 
employing  the.  unison,  not  only  several  times  in 
the  same  work,  but  in  the  same  act,  and  in  the 
same  scene.  He  had,  too,  the  reputation  of  being 
without  pity  for  voices.  They  said  nobody  would 
use  altos  and  trombones  as  he  used  singers. 
These  accusations,  whether  just  or  unjust,  cer- 
tainly were  made  from  every  quarter. 

Two  or  three  works  which  followed  I  Lom- 
bards, Nabucco,  and  Ernani,  had  not  the  success 
of  the  first  compositions.  A  profounder  and 
calmer  study  of  the  resources  of  art  and  of  the 
taste  of  the.  public  then  inspired  M.  Verdi  with 
serious  reflections.  He  varied  his  style,  and 
moderated,  while  at  the  same  time,  he  studied 
more  attentively,  his  harmony.  He  voluntarily 
descended  from  the  flight  on  which  he  had  soared 
with  a  fortunate,  but  sometimes  unequal  and 
dangerous  wing,  to  walk  with  a  firm  and  confident 
step  upon  a  verdant  lawn.  Ho  abandoned  his 
pretension  of  being  always  sublime,  to  express 
more  true,  more,  human  sentiments,  to  speak  a 
simple,  a  more  touching  language,  which  every 
body  could  comprehend.  He  quitted  the  epic  and 
the  historical  painting,  for  familiar  and  domestic 
drama,  for  cabinet  pictures  of  smaller  dimensions 
but  of  a  more  delicate,  correct,  and  finished 
touch. 

We  need  only  glance  at  the  last  scores  written 
by  M.  Verdi  to  see  how  much  he  has  modified  his 
manner,  and  put,  so  to  speak,  the  "  soft  pedal"  to 
his  orchestra.  He  has  now  melodies  of  exquisite 
grace  and  freshness,  which  once  he  would  have 
rejected  as  being  too  ingenuous  or  too  popular. 
He  has  delightful  details  of  accompaniment, 
flowers  of  harmony  so  delicate  and  so  pure  that, 


certes,  he  would  not  crush  them  then  with  his 
own  hand  beneath  the  brutal  pressure  of  brass 
instruments  and  gongs.  1  1. now  that  I  may  be 
reminded  of  the  anvils  of  //  Trovatort  ;  but  that 
i-  onlj  an  exception.  This  cadi  need  sound  of 
the  forge,  which  has  found  admirers  among  us, 
'ml.  accompanies  two  couplets  sung  by  gipsies, 
the  words  of  which  are  not  very  important  M. 
Verdi  has  always  been  master  of  the 
contrasts  and  stage-  effects,  the  secret  of  grouping 
voices  on  the  front  or  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  of 
relieving  a  melody  without  novelty  or  any  salient 
point  by  a  syllabic  chorus,  a  slowi     o  -  rapid 

measure,  a  sound  which  is  broken  offorprol 
which  increases  or  i-  extinguished. 

Nobody  better  than  he  can  make  the-  most  of  a 
dramatic  situation;  but  then  it  must  appeal  to  the 
eyes  as  well  as  to  the  soul  ;  all  tie-  a  <•< —  i 
the  illusions  of  theatrical  optics  must  aid  the 
effect;  the  day  must  fade  away  and  the  moon 
rise;  the  bell  must  chime,  the  org  n  wail,  the 
storm  burst  in  all  its  strength,  and  the  thunder 
roll,  peal  after  peal.  See  how  he  carries  away 
the  public!  A  woman  weeps,  a  prisoner  sobs, 
invisible  voices  sing  the  passing  prayer; — and  you 
have  the  finest  piece  of  tin-  Trovatore  ■'  Con- 
spirators menace  in  the  shade  and  murmur  threats 
of  vengeance  and  death,  while  a  brilliant  barque 
filled  with  handsome  women  and  noble  young 
lords,  floats  over  the  dark  blue  sea,  basking  in 
sunlight,  and  sing  to  the.  breeze  the  gay  burden  of 
a  ballad; — -and  you  have  the  best  "seem-  of  the 
Vepres  Siciliennes  ! 

Two  voices  laugh  on  one  side,  two  voices  weep 
on  the  other,  and  in  the  background  of  this  sin- 
ister scene  a  knife  is  uplifted  to  spare  the  guilty 
and  immolate  the  innocent — and  you  have  the 
most  admirable  page  of  Rigoletto .'  Doubtless 
this  is  not  everything;  when  the  situation  has 
once  been  found,  the  talent  of  the  composer 
consists  in  choosing  the  melody  and  rhythm  well, 
in  disposing  and  combining  the  voices,  and  placing 
them  together  and  in  relief  by  the  skilful  opposi- 
tion of  a  counter-point.  I  am  far  fi-om  wishing  to 
disparage,  in  any  respect,  the  talents  and  merits 
of  the  illustrious  maestro :  I  explain  the  method 
he.  most  commonly  employs,  and  which  he  would 
do  wrong  to  change,  for  he  has  invariably  been 
successful  with  it. 

Louisa  Miller  was  a  great  progress.  It  exhib- 
ited the  new  path  the  composer  was  endeavoring 
to  find.  It  is  written  with  infinitely  more  care 
than  his  preceding  scores.  It  contains  general 
pieces  in  perfect  harmony,  and  which  do  not  owe 
all  their  effect  to  unison,  that  method  which  tells 
on  the  crowd,  but  which  masters  of  the  art  disdain 
as  being  too  vulgar  and  too  monotonous.  Never- 
theless Louisa  Miller,  despite  its  numerous  beau- 
ties, had  only  a  passable  success  at  the  Italian 
Opera  in  Paris.  It  failed  completely  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  although  an  excellent  artist,  Mine.  Bosio, 
filled  the  chief  role.  Because  as  yet  fashion  had 
taken  under  its  protection  neither  the  composer 
nor  the  lyric  actress,  the  tide  did  not  serve  them. 
Mark  this  well,  and  never  regret  too  much  the 
lukcwarmness  and  the  repugnance  of  the  public  ; 
never  reckon  too  confidently  on  its  caprices  and 
its  favor. 

Of  the  three  works  instanced  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  La  Traviata  is  certainly  the 
feeblest.  LI  Trovatore  has  more  character,  more 
unity,  more  elevation :  Rigoletto  has  more  charm, 
more  tenderness,  a  nobler  and  purer  sentiment, 
and  (what  the  other  operas  have  not)  a  well 
drawn,  distinct  character,  master  of  the  plot, 
almost  always  on  the  stage,  and  filling  the  four 
acts  of  the  drama  with  his  grief,  his  irony,  his 
anger,  his  vengeance  and  his  despair.  The 
instrumentation  of  Rigoletto  seems  to  me  the  best 
M.  Verdi  has  yet  dictated.  It  contains  the 
greatest  beauties.  Many  musicians  prefer  the 
quatuor  of  the  last  act  to  the  famous  ACsi  n 
Perhaps  they  are  right.  Let  that  be  as  it  may, 
the  three  last  scenes  of  M.  Verdi  have  a  family 
likeness  which  cannot  be  mistaken ;  which  is 
proper  enough  in  sisters,  children  of  the  same 
father : 

"  Facies  non  omnibus  una, 
Ncc  diversa  tamen,"  etc. 
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Verdi  in  Exeter  Hail. — The  London 
Times  of  April  14th,  has  the  following: 

A  musical  entertainment  of  a  novel  and  varied 
character  took  place  last  night,  under  the.  title  of 
the  "  Grand  Verdi  Festival,"  which  attracted  an 
immense  concourse  of  people  to  Exeter  Hall. 
For  the  admirers  of  Verdi,  the  popular  repre- 
sentative of  Young  Italy,  the  concert  provided 
was  a  real  treat,  since  it  comprised  a  selection  of 
favorite  morceaux  from  his  three  more  successful 
operas — //  Trovatore,  La  Traviata  and  Rigoletto. 
The  means  of  execution,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
moreover,  were  on  a  scale  of  the  highest  efficien- 
cy. The  band  was  chosen  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Orchestral  Union,  and  directed  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Mellon.  The  solo  singers  were  Mad- 
ame Clara  Novello,  Miss  Louisa  Vinning,  Miss 
Dolby,  Messrs.  Weiss,  Millardi  and  Sims  Reeves. 
The  chorus  was  from  the  Royal  Italian  Opera. 
Thus  everything  had  been  done  to  give  the 
utmost  effect  to  the  music,  and  the  result  was  in 
all  respects  satisfactory. 

Some  curiosity  was  excited  about  the  pro- 
grammes, which  on  such  occasions  generally  con- 
tain the  words  of  all  the  vocal  pieces ;  and  it  was 
very  naturally  apprehended  that  the  Exeter  Hall 
committee,  who  were  so  straight-laced  about  the 
Slabal  Mater  and  the  Requiem,  would  entertain 
strong  objections  to  the  text  of  the  notorious 
Traviata.  The  committee,  however,  had,  in  vul- 
gar parlance,  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns ;  and 
instead  of  authorizing  the  distribution  of  sueh  a 
carefully  edited  bill  as  might  have  been  appropri- 
ately styled  "  Beauties  of  11  Trovatore,  La  Tra- 
viala  and  Rigoletto"  condemned  all  three,  by  in- 
sinuation, as  unfit  for  the  sanctified  precincts  of 
that  edifice  which  has  been  pleasantly  denomina- 
ted "  the.  architectural  glory  of  the  Strand."  To 
quote  the  paragraph  conveying  the.  intimation, 
they  "  interdicted  the  publication  of  an  English 
translation  of  the  programme  in  the  form  of  a 
book  of  words."  The  naughty  sentences  were 
allowed  to  be.  breathed  and  uttered  by  the  "  sing- 
ing men  and  women,"  but  forbidden  to  be  print- 
ed ;  they  may  be  heard,  but  not  seen.  N'importe; 
the  whole  was  delivered  in  the  Italian  tongue, 
which  "  soft  bastard  Latin  "  is  probably  regarded 
by  the  Exeter  Hall  authorities  as  something  akin 
to  hieroglyph. 

With  regard  to  the  enormous  audience  that 
assembled  last  night  at  the  call  of  Verdi,  it  was 
surmised  that  three-fourths  consisted  of  persons 
who  would  on  no  account  have  been  tempted  to 
visit  a  theatre,  and  yet  thought  it  epiite  legitimate, 
to  listen  to  the  words  and  music  of  La  Traviata 
in  Exeter  Hall.  Whether  this  was  or  was  not 
the  case,  some  poetical  wag  must  have  considered 
the  theme  a  good  one,  since  a  lyrical  squib  was 
circulated  in  the  hall  through  some  mysterious 
agency,  which  caused  no  little  speculation  and 
merriment. 

The  performances  gave  great  satisfaction,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  end  of  encores  had 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  Madame  Novello,  who  were 
first  honored  by  a  redemand — in  the  scene  of  the 
"  Miserere  "  from  the.  Trovatore — displayed  the 
courage  and  good  taste  to  resist  it,  satisfied  to 
acknowledge  the  compliment  by  returning  to  the 
platform  and  bowing  to  the  audience.  The  mal- 
contents continued  obstreperous  for  a  long  time, 
however  ;  and  when  at  last  Mi-.  Weiss  came  on 
to  sing  "  II  balen,"  lie  was  saluted,  amid  conside- 
rable applause,  with  a  tolerable  amount  of  sibil- 
lation.  The  good  feeling  of  the  majority,  never- 
theless, soon  stifled  these  uneourteous  sounds,  and 
Mr.  Weiss  was  allowed  to  wade  through  that  som- 
niferous air  in  peace.  Another  boisterous  call 
for  repetition  followed  Miss*  Louisa  Vinning's 
execution  of  the  cavatina,  Tacea  la  Notte  ;  but 
she,  with  commendable  spirit,  imitated  the  exam- 
ple so  wisely  set  by  Madame  Novello  and  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves.  The  storm  raised  by  this  second 
disappointment,  and  kept  up  with  great  obstina- 
cy, wore  itself  gradually  out  till  it  was  lost  in  the 
still  more  potent  clamor  of  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon's 
orchestra,  which  brought  the  first  part  to  an  end 
with  some  of  the  most  vociferous  of  the  Verdian 
harmonies  and  unisons,  gathered  from  the  "  Se- 
lection "  so  well   known"  to   the   patrons  of  the 


Surrey  Gardens.  With  a  portion  of  the  same 
olla  podrida  the  concert,  had  been  imposingly  in- 
augurated. The  other  pieces  from  the  Trovatore 
were  the  duet  between  Leonora  and  Count  de 
Luna  and  the  can-one  of  Azucena,  the  gipscy — 
Stride  la.  vampe — the  first  of  which  was  intrusted 
to  Miss  Vinning  and  Mr.  Weiss,  the  last  to  Miss 
Dolby. 

Strange  to  say,  the  morceaux  from  La  Traviata 
produced  scarcely  any  effect,  although  the  grand 
aria  of  the  heroine:  "  Ah  forse  lui,"  was  admira- 
bly sung  by  Madame  Novello,  and  the  brindisi, 
"  Libiamo,  libiamo,"  (which  almost  "fell  dead"), 
enjoyed  every  chance  of  success  in  the  hands  of 
Miss  Vinning  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  The  lengthy 
mock-sentimental  duo  between  the  lovers,  in  the 
final  and  most  pthysical  scene  of  the  opera, 
("  Parigi  o  cara"),  essayed  by  Miss  Vinning  and 
Mr.  Millardi,  went  for  nothing,  nor  did  the  lach- 
rymose apostrophe  of  Alfredo's  easily  affected 
parent — "  Di  Provenza  " — with  all  the  good  will 
that  Mr.  Weiss  exhibited  in  its  performance,  ap- 
pear to  strike  the  audience  with  any  greater  de- 
gree of  amazement.  Probably  Handel,  Mozart 
and  Mendelssohn  may  have  wrapped  the.  interior 
of  Exeter  Hall  in  an  atmosphere  unfavorable  to 
Verdi.  At  any  rate  the  only  piece  in  the  Tra- 
viata which  afforded  the  least  gratification  was 
the  aria  of  Madame.  Novello,  above  mentioned ; 
and  that,  we  make  bold  to  say,  was  caused  rather 
by  the  singing  than  the  music. 

The  Rigoletto  selection  began  with  the  intro- 
duction and  ball  scene,  and  terminated  with  the. 
polonaise,  (for  orchestra),  the  interval  between 
the  two  being  filled  up  by  five  of  the  most  admir- 
ed vocal  pieces,  allotted  to  the  singers  we  have 
named.  After  all,  notwithstanding  its  diffuseness 
and  the  trivialities  in  which  it  abounds,  Rigoletto 
is  the  best  of  Verdi's  operas,  and  the  quartet, 
"  Bella  Figlia,"  the  best  of  Verdi's  compositions. 
If  only  he  could  always  write  in  this  manner,  or 
in  the  manner  of  some  parts  of  the  Trovatore, 
he  would  perhaps  neither  be  so  rich,  so  prosper- 
ous, nor  so  eagerly  idolized  by  the  untutored  and 
listless  crowd,  hut  he  would  stand  a  better  chance 
of  outliving  himself  in  his  music. 


To  the  Editor  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Festival— Arrangement  of  the  Stage. 

The  rehearsals  for  the  Festival  are  going  on  very 
successfully  indeed.  On  Tuesday  evening  about  four 
hundred  persons  took  part  in  the  "Creation,"  which 
after  the  very  difficult  music  of  "Elijah,"  was  taken 
up  with  great  energy  and  success. 

It  is  evident  now  that  some  important  changes 
must  be  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stage,  as  its 
present  capacity  will  not  be  sufficient  to  receive 
the  great  number  of  performers  who  are  to  take  part. 
What  shall  the  change  he  ? 

Some  propose  extending  the  stage  forward  into  the 
hall.  By  this  of  course  many  seats  upon  the  lower 
floor  would  be  lost  to  the  audience.  Can  this  loss  not 
be  avoided  ?  If  seats  are  to  he  sacrificed — and  they 
clearly  must  be — why  not  sacrifice  those  which  are  in 
the  stage  ends  of  the  lower  gallery  ?  For  my  part,  as 
a  member  of  the  choir,  it  would  be  a  great  gratifica- 
tion to  me  if  the  public  was  excluded  from  those  seats 
at  all  choral  performances.  We  want  the  audience 
before  us,  and  it  is  no  very  pleasant  thing  to  have 
fifty  or  a  hundred  strangers  just  at  your  elbows,  who, 
being  so  placed  that  they  can  only  hear  one  or  two 
parts  in  a  chorus  with  distinctness,  have  nothing  to 
do  but  talk  and  laugh,  and  criticize  the  imperfections 
of  the  unlucky  individuals,  shouting  for  dear  life, 
who  happen  to  stand  hard  by  the  gallery.  But  how 
will  the  sacrifice  of  the  seats  in  the  ends  of  the  lower 
gallery  help  the  matter  ? 

Simply,  Sir,  by  allowing  the  removal  of  the  railing 
in  front,  and  building  a  temporary  structure  of  seats, 
rising  amphitheatrically,  from  near  the  conductor's 
stand  to  the  gallery.  What  is  there  to  hinder  turning 
the  end  of  the  music  hall  into  nearly  the  form  of  the 
lecture  room  below  ?  If  this  should  be  done,  every 
person  who  has  ever  had  experience  in  chorus  sing- 
ing, will  see  how  much  easier  it  will  be  for  the  singers 
to  perform  their  parts,  than  if,  after  having  learned 
them  below,  when  they  come   to   sing  in  public  the 


whole  effect  of  the  music  to  their — the  lingers' — ears, 
is  changed,  by  a  quite  different  arrangement  of  the 
choral  pieces.  The  best  singers  in  the  world  must 
rehearse  together  if  they  will  sing  well  in  concert. 
They  must  moreover  rehearse  where  the  influences 
acting  upon  them  shall  be  about  the  same  as  in  the 
public  performance.  Let  me  illustrate.  In  opera,  a 
concerted  piece  is  studied,  with  the  singers  in  the 
same  relative  position  to  each  other  that  they  are  to 
hold'when  they  sing  in  public.  Certain  tones  come 
to  their  ears  and  guide  them  in  coming  in,  in  proper 
time,  tune  and  rhythm.  If  this  he  an  important 
matter  in  such  a  case,  how  much  more  important  in 
the  case  of  a  huge  chorus  of  five  or  six  hundred 
voices,  most  of  whom  never  sang  in  concert  before, 
and  many  of  whom,  however  good  singers  they  may 
be  in  other  music,  cannot  in  so  short  a  time  as  three 
or  four  weeks  learn  to  feel  at  homc^in  the  music  of 
"  Elijah,"  the  "  Messiah  "  and  "  CrStion  ? " 

If  the  only  change  made  be  to  extend  the  present 
stage,  how,  under  heaven,  is  it  going  to  be  possible 
for  all  to  stand  in  such  a  position  as  to  read  their 
music  and  watch  the  conductor's  baton  at  the  same 
time  ?  I  do  not  know  in  whose  hands  this  matter 
rests,  but  in  the  name  of  all  of  us,  who  are  not  great 
singers  and  capable  of  going  along  blindfolded,  I 
pray  that  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Zerrahn  as  leader,  and  of 
us  his  subjects,  be  consulted.  Let  us  sit  at  the  per- 
formance as  we  do  at  the  rehearsals,  and  then  if 
we  break  down,  we  will  bear  the  blame  cheerfully. 
At  the  rehearsals,  the  semicircular  position  of  our 
seats  enables  us  to  hear  the  other  parts,  and  we  can 
always  tell  where  we  are.  At  the  performances  in  the 
music  hall  this  past  winter,  this  was  not  possible  in 
the  case  of  many  who  occupied  the  rear  rows  of  seats. 

Then  as  to  the  improved  effect  which  the  choirs 
thus  arranged  will  produce,  that  has  been  previously 
discussed  in  your  Journal,  and  I  will  only  add,  that  I 
heard  men  express  their  utter  astonishment  at  the 
volume  and  fullness  of  Mr.  Werner's  chorus  last  Sun- 
day evening,  which,  as  you  know,  numbered  in  all  not 
more  than  the  tenors  or  the  basses  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  but  which  by  means  of  a  temporary 
platform,  was  brought  into  a  compact  body  in  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  with  all  the  orchestra  behind. 

If  our  arrangement  at  the  rehearsals  be  broken  up 
at  the  performance,  a  single  rehearsal  in  a  new  posi- 
tion will  hardly  be  sufficient  to  do  away  with  the  ill 
effects  of  such  a  measure  ;  and  I  for  one  should  de- 
sire to  be  excused  from  attempting  those  enormously 
difficult  choruses  in  "Elijah." 

A  Member  of  the  Chorus. 


Diary. 

April  15th. — Looking  into  the  "  American  Notes 
and  Queries  "  for  this  month.  I  suppose  such  peri- 
odicals are  to  be  considered  as  authorities.  If  so,  I 
am  greatly  indebted  to  the  first  article  in  this  number 
for  the  following  pieces  of  information  : 

1.  That  J.  J.  Heidegger's  name  should  be  Heid- 
fgger,  and  that  Hawkins,  Buruey,  Hogarth,  the 
Encyclopedias,  &c.,are  wrong  in  their  spelling. 

2.  That  Handel's  name  is  George   William. 

3.  That  "  Heidegger  did  not  relish  the  opposition 
which  Handel  caused,  and  resorted  to  many  things 
to  injure  the  character  of  Handel.'' 

Queer,  is  it  not,  that  so  independent  a  fellow  as 
was  Handel,  should  have  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  this  Heidegger  in  1729,  to  carry  on  the  musical 
Drama  at  their  own  risk !  In  order  to  save  time, 
Handel,  in  the  autumn  of  172S,  set  off  for  Italy, 
where  he  engaged  a  new  band  of  singers.  July  2d, 
1729,  the  following  announcement  appeared  in  the 
London  Daily  Co  want  : 

"  Mr.  Handel,  who  is  just  returned  from  Italy,  has 
contracted  with  the  following  persons  to  perform  in 
the  Italian  Operas  :  Signor  Bernacchi,  who  is  esteem- 
ed the  best  singer  in  Italy :  Signora  Merighi,  a 
woman  of  a  very  fine  presence,  an  excellent  actress 
and  a  very  good  singer  with  a  counter-tenor  voice  ; 
Signora  Strada,  who  hath  a  very  fine  treble  voice,  a 
person   of    singular   merit;    Signor  Annibale    Pio 
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Fabri,  a  most  excellent  tenor  and  a  fine  voice;  his 
wife,  who  performs  a  man's  part  exceedingly  well ; 
Signora  Bertoldi,  who  lias  a  very  fine  treble  voice; 
she  is  also  a  very  genteel  actress  both  in  men  and 
women's  parts ;  a  base  voice  from  Hamburg,  there 
being  none  worth  engaging  in  Italy." 

This  base  voice  was  John  Gottfried  Rcimschneider. 
May  18th,  1734,  Handel's  Pastor  Fido  was  revived, 
ran  thirteen  nights,  "  and  terminated  the  season 
July  6th,  and  Handel's  contract  with  Heidegger." 

April  29.— How  easy  it  is  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
real  musical  enjoyment!  Last  evening  our  little 
Society  at  Cambridge  gave  a  concert,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  L.  H.  Southard,  of  which  the  "  roast 
beef"  of  the  bill  of  fare  was  the  16th  Mass  by  Haydn, 
followed  by  a  selection  of  lighter  music. 

The  affair  w«  quite  successful.  Now  why  is  it 
that  in  our  smaller  cities,  we  can  so  seldom  hear 
anything  of  this  kind,  and'that  about  all  the  staple 
concert  music  (!)  is  made  up  of  Negro  melodies  and 
"  old  folks'  "  psalmody  1 

Two  things  only  are  necessary,  namely  :  patience 
and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
musical  society,  and  a  conductor  who  knows  what 
he  is  about.  So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  in 
our  country  towns,  there  is  not  one  of  four  or  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  where  there  is  not  musical 
talent  sufficient  for  just  such  a  concert  as  this  of  last 
evening.  With  a  few  choruses,  a  few  songs,  part  of 
a  mass,  and  a  piece  or  two  of  organ  or  piano-forte 
music,  I  can  enjoy  an  evening  in  Yankee  land, 
though  not  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  in  the 
grand  opera  houses  and  music  halls  of  Europe.  Try 
it,  good  people  of  the  country  ! 

May  2. — A  writer  in  the  Independent,  speaking  of 
Beethoven's  Heroic  Symphony,  says : 

"  It  will  not  detract  from  our  love  of  Beethoven  to 
know  that  when  Napoleon  was  made  emperor,  the 
Symphony  was  not  finished ;  and  he  was  so  much 
disappointed  at  the  supposed  change  in  the  great 
man  whom  he  had  honored,  that  he  threw  it  aside 
in  disgust,  and  did  not  finish  it  for  years  afterwards." 

Very  pretty — but  unluckily  the  symphony  was 
finished. 

May  4. — A  typographical  error  in  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Thayer,  in  Dwight's  Journal  last  week,  makes 
Handel  come  to  London  in  1702.  His  first  visit 
thither  was  1710.     He  settled  there  in  1712. 

Mat  6 — Looking  through  a  pamphlet  printed  at 
Wittemberg  in  1528,  containing  Luther's  instructions 
to  the  parish  clergy  of  Saxony,  my  eye  fell  upon  a 
passage,  which  strikes  me  as  not  inapplicable  at  the 
present  day,  changing  the  word  German  to  English. 
He  says,  being  translated  :  "  On  high  festivals,  as 
Christ  day,  Easter,  Ascension  day,  Pentacost,  and 
the  like,  it  may  be  well  that  some  pieces  of  music  in 
Latin  be  sung  during  the  mass,  using  such  as  are 
biblical.  For  it  is  folly  always  to  sing  the  same 
music.  And  although  some  will  make  German 
music,  not  every  one  has  the  talent  and  grace  thereto" 

Here  is  a  passage  from  another  pamphlet  of  Lu- 
ther. It  is  an  address  upon  the  subject  of  schools, 
to  the  various  city  governments  of  Germany.  The 
copy  from  which  I  translate  was  printed  at  Wittem- 
berg in  1524,  while  the  author  was  still  a  monk  : 

"  People  take  so  much  time  and  pains  to  teach  their 
children  to  play  cards,  to  sing  and  dance,  why  do 
they  not  take  as  much  time  to  teach  them  reading 
and  other  arts,  while  they  are  young  and  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  can  learn  easily  and  with  pleasure  ? 
Eor  my  part,  had  I  children  or  could  I  have  them, 
they  should  not  only  study  languages  and  history, 
but  singing  also,  and  music  and  mathematics.  For 
what  is  all  this,  (for  them),  but  mere  child's  play  ?  " 

ittitsijtat  ^\\t^n\&txi\t. 

Cincinnati,  0.,  April  22.  During  the  past 
four  weeks  we  have  had  quite  a  number  of  concerts, 
and  some  pretty  fair  performances  of  most  excellent 
music.     The   St.    Cecilia   Choral   Society   gave   us 


Schiller's  "Lay  of  the  Bell,"  by  Romberg,  and  Men- 
delssohn's beautiful  42d  Psalm.  What  glorious 
music  in  the  latter  composition  !  We  wonder  (bat 
Eastern  societies  do  not  perform  it  more  frequently 
than  according  to  public  accounts  they  seem  to  do. 
The  opening  chorus  to  those  inspiring  words  :  "  As 
the  hart  pantcth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth 
my  soul  after  Thee,  0  God !  "  is  as  fine,  we  think,  as 
anything  Mendelssohn  has  written  in  that  style. 

The  Philharmonic  Society,  for  their  last  concert, 
had  the  following  programme: 

PART  I. 

Symphony,  No.  2,  in  D Beethoven 

Aria  from  the  Opera,  "  Charles  VI." Uak-vy 

Mips  Fanny  Raymond. 

"  Concert  MHitaire,"  for  the  Violin Lipinsky 

Mr.  H.  De  Olercq. 

PART  II. 

Overture — "  Echoes  of  Ossian  " Gade 

Cavatina,  from  the  Opera  t;  Betly  " Donizetti 

Miss  Raymond. 
Overture—"  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  " Mozart 

We  need  not  hide  a  little  pride  in  giving  our  pro- 
grammes repeatedly  to  publicity  ;  it  is  truly  refresh- 
ing for  us  musical  people,  after  years  of  panting  for 
some  good  orchestral  performances  in  this  thus  far 
musically  benighted  city,  to  have  heard  this  winter 
three  Symphonies  of  Beethoven  and  one  of  Haydn, 
besides  many  fine  overtures.  We  certainly  have 
accomplished  a  great  deal  for  only  one  season,  and 
yet  we  look  upon  this  as  merely  a  beginning,  and 
have  strong  hopes  of  much  better  performances  and 
of  more  good  music  during  the  next  winter.  The 
Philharmonic  Society  are  already  seeking  to  obtain 
subscriptions  for  six  concerts,  to  be  given  next  win- 
ter ;  they  are  for  striking  the  iron  whilst  it  is  hot, 
and  their  many  generous  friends  give  them  a  liberal 
assistance.  We  want  for  our  orchestra  some  good 
performers  on  the  horn,  violoncello,  oboe  and  trum- 
pet, and  well  educated  musicians,  who  play  on  these 
instruments,  would  be  gladly  welcomed  and  could 
probably  make  a  tolerably  good  living  here  next 
winter.  Many  very  able  German  musicians,  when 
emigrating  to  this  country,  seem  to  remain  in  New 
York,  and  there  to  be  lost  in  the  crowd  and  among 
the  many  temptations  of  a  great  metropolis  ;  where- 
as, should  they  come  to  the  Western  cities,  we  doubt 
not  they  would  in  a  short  time  secure  a  much  better 
position  and  find  more  solid  friends  than  in  the 
Broadway  beer  saloons. 

Our  Quartet  Club  continues  to  give  soirees  in  pri- 
vate parlors,  and  to  perform  Quartets  by  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Kreutzer,  etc.  To-morrow  the  Cecilia 
and  Philharmonic  Societies  give  jointly  a  grand 
Benefit  Concert  for  their  excellent  friend  and  leader, 
Mr.  Ritter.  In  a  week  or  two  we  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  lion,  Thalberg  and  his 
antiquated  Fantasias  ;  we  see  his  prosaic  face  now  in 
nearly  every  shop-window.  X. 

Berlin,  April  1. — The  Royal  Opera  opened 
the  new  year  with  Weber's  genial  creation,  Eunjan- 
the.  The  representation  was  in  part  very  successful, 
made  so  chiefly  by  Johanna  Wagner  as  Eglantine, 
and  Fran  Koester  as  Euryanthe.  Both  are  among 
the  best  and  finest  roles  of  these  two  singers,  and  the 
public,  warmly  alive  to  the  high  artistic  enjoyment, 
could  not  applaud  enough  to  express  its  enthusiasm 
after  the  great  aria  of  Eglantine  and  the  following 
pieces. 

The  management  saw  fit  to  celebrate  the  birth-day 
of  Mozart,  (Jan.  27),  by  Donizetti's  Liebestrank, 
(Elixir  of  Love)  !  Not  till  two  days  afterwards  was 
Mozart's  "  Titus  "  produced,  and  that  too  as — the 
first  carnival  opera !  Although  this  opera,  (compo- 
sed by  Mozart  for  the  coronation  of  Leopold  I.,  in 
1791,  immediately  after  the  Zauberflote  and  before 
the  Requiem),  is  over-rich  in  musical  beauties,  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
grand  and  powerful  Finale  in  E  flat,  the  music  does 
not  rise  to  that  dramatic  life,  that  inspiration,  which 
we  admire  iu  other  operas  of  the   immortal   master. 


In  the  concert  room  one  would  find  incomparably 
more  pleasure  in  the  wealth  of  splendid  arias  and 
duets  with  which  Mozart  lets  his  four  (!)  female 
singers  alternate.  Kiister  and  Johanna  Wagner  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  The  former  caused  raptur- 
ous delight  by  her  classical  renderingof  the  airs  in  G 
F,  in  which  we  disliked  only  the  often  too  protracted 
rilardando.  by  which  she  more  than  once  in  the  great 
duet  placed  Wagner  in  the  most  painful  predicament, 
weakening  still  more  the  already  lifeless  action. 
Fraulein  Wagner  excelled  particularly  in  her  recita- 
tives and  in  the  Rondo  in  A,  whereas  her  execution 
of  the  passages  in  triplets  in  the  Aria  in  B  flat,  left 
much  to  be  desired. 

Goethe's  "  Egmont,"  with  Beethoven's  music,  was 
revived  at  the  court  theatre  ;  but  it  suffered  greatly 
in  the  orchestra  through  lack  of  energy  in  the  con- 
ductor, the  concert-master,  Rn:s.  who  never  will  be 
competent  to  seize  the  intentions  of  Beethoven  and 
infuse  them  into  the  performers. 

Chcrubini's  Wassertriiger,  (Deux  Journces),  worthi- 
ly takes  rank  with  the  best  operas  of  our  German 
masters.  We  find  the  grace  and  sincerity  of  Haydn 
in  the  melodies,  the  strength  and  significauce  of 
Mozart  in  the  harmonies  and  the  ingenious  treat- 
ment of  the  orchestra  by  this  Florentine.  With  his 
eminent  talent,  and  his  fresh  and  glowing  power  of 
invention,  he  has  striven  to  equal  these  German 
models.  In  all  his  creations  he  shows  originality, 
depth  and  nobleness  of  thought,  and  shines  as  a  wor- 
thy scholar  of  Sard  not  less  by  his  dexterous  treat- 
ment of  the  voice-parts,  than  by  the  fine  painting  in 
his  instrumentation,  which  lends  quite  a  peculiar 
charm  to  his  works.  As  in  the  music  of  the  church 
he  has  won  an  immortal  name  by  his  Missa  solennis 
and  his  Requiem,  so  do  his  Medea,  his  Lodoisha,  and 
especially  his  "  Water- Carriers  "  secure  for  him  a 
place  of  honor  among  the  classical  opera  composers- 
The  overture,  as  well  as  the  two  finales  in  E  flat  and 
in  E,  are  rich  in  the  most  beautiful  effects,  and  full 
sounded  right  well;  which  cannot  be  said  of  the 
of  character  and  life.  The  air  of  the  Savoyard, 
which  "was  satisfactorily  rendered  by  Herr  Kracse, 
denotes  the  character  admirably.  The  introductory 
motive  appears  again  very  expressively  in  the  melo- 
drama of  the  second  act.  We  see  that  the  art  of 
musical  signalization,  which  our  modern  opera  re- 
formers claim,  as  they  do  much  else,  as  their  own 
invention,  was  used  already  then ;  and  I  recall  a 
happy  example  in  Gluek,  who  repeats  the  sweet 
sounds  which  greet  Iphigenia  at  her  reception  in 
Aulis,  again  on  the  occasion  of  her  banishment  in 
Tauris,  as  a  painful  reminiscence  of  long-fled,  rosy 
youth.  The  performance  of  the  Wassertriiger  suffer- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  singers  in  the  first  act  from  a 
certain  lifeless  monotony  of  manner,  only  relieved 
by  occasional  flashes  from  Mme.  Kiister  and  Herr 
Krause.  The  choruses  of  soldiers  in  the  second  act 
female  voices  which  introduced  the  wedding  congrat- 
ulations in  the  last  act ;  these  made  an  unpleasant 
impression  by  the  sharp  and  cutting  distinctness  of 
their  tones.  The  voice  of  FrSuleiu  Gey  sounded 
very  prettily,  while  that  of  Frtiulein  Sieber  was 
almost  inaudible. 

The  Kapelle,  under  the  direction  of  Kapellmeister 
Dorn,  has  done  excellent  things.  Dorn  has  produ- 
ced a  new  comic  opera  :  "  A  Day  in  Russia."  The 
first  act  alone  is  interesting  ;  hence  it  was  well  for 
the  total  impression, rfhat  the  composer  shortened  it 
after  the  first  representations.  The  greatest  applause 
followed  the  extremely  lovely  representation  of 
Johanna  Wagner,  who  in  this  opera  showed  not  only 
that  she  is  remarkable  in  the  tragic  and  heroic 
sphere,  but  that  she  also  possesses  a  rich  vein  of  the 
most  surprising  and  delightful  humor.  The  part  of 
Kalikoff  needed,  so  long  as  it  fell  into  no  finer 
hands  than  those  of  Herr  Bost,  still  further  short- 
ening. 

Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  and  Orpheus,  those   two  master- 
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works  of  Gluck,  have  by  their  last  performance,  in 
spite  of  many  faults,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
director,  rekindled  in  thousands  of  hearts  that  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  operas  of  Gluck's  last  pe- 
riod must  always  fill  the  soul  that  is  at  all  suscepti- 
ble to  the  true  and  the  beautiful.  It  is  well  known 
that  Gluck,  after  he  had  already  written  more  than 
forty  operas  in  the  conventional  style  of  the  day,  first 
made  iu  his  Orpheus  the  beginning  of  that  radical 
reform  which  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  era  of 
operatic  style.  That  opera  was  first  brought  out  in 
1764,  in  Vienna,  and  hud  even  then  a  decided  success, 
without  being  comprehended  in  all  its  majesty  and 
grandeur  by  a  public,  completely  prepossessed  by 
the  petrified  manner  of  the  then  prevailing  bravura 
opera.  Gluck  then  turned  to  Paris,  where  he  found 
an  altogether  greater  field  for  his  efforts.  At  length 
the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  was  performed  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1774,  at  the  express  command  of  Queen  Maria 
Antoinette,  and  in  spite  of  all  sorts  of  chicanery, 
with  a  success  scarcely  equalled  jn  the  history  of 
opera.  In  two  years  it  was  performed  two  hundred 
times.  Gluck,  not  without  justice,  has  been  called 
the  Aeschylus  among  dramatic  composers.  No  one 
understood,  better  than  he  did,  how  to  portray  great 
passion,  antique  heroic  shapes,  in  music.  The  sharp- 
ness of  his  characterization,  the  intelligent  repro- 
duction of  all  the  details  of  the  poem,  the  wonderful 
truth  displayed  in  his  use  of  the  then  existing  orches- 
tral forces,  the  sublimity  of  his  choruses  ;  to  which 
add  the  highest  and  noblest  simplicity,  which  so  often 
leads  him  to  the  song  form,  weaving  the  sweetest 
spell  around  us — these  are  a  small  part  of  the  excel- 
lencies of  this  great  master,  by  wdiich  he  completely 
overcame  the  immense  favorite,  Piccini,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  entirely  new  operatic  style,  in 
which  Mozart  and  others  recognized  a  glorious  mod- 
el. 

Mozart's  "Marriage  of  Figaro"  did  not  draw  a 
very  numerous  audience,  and  the  performance  lacked 
the  usual  dignity  and  unction.  The  part  of  the 
Countess  was  taken  by  Fraulein  Stork,  from  Bruns- 
wick, who,  beyond  the  puritjr  and  correctness  of  her 
vocal  method  and  the  distinctness  of  her  utterance, 
lacks  the  qualities  for  appearing  on  the  first  operatic 
stage  of  Germany  in  this  part  after  Mme.  Koster. 
Her  voice  is  full  and  round,  not  without  compass, 
but  the  registers  are  not  well  connected.  There  was 
no  trace  of  the  fiue  graces  which  Mme.  Koster  wins 
from  the  principal  arias;  only  in  the  last  aria  did 
she  find  applause,  and  that  not  without  opposition. 
Frau  Trietsch  was  well  disposed  and  gave  the  Page 
skilfully  and  aptly.  Herr  Krause  counts  the 
Figaro  among  his  best  parts,  and  gave  satisfaction, 
if  he  did  not  come  up  to  his  previous  achievements. 
Herr  Salomon  sang  the  "  Count  "  with  a  chivalric 
ease  and  certainty,  but  frequently  fell  short  of  the 
requisite  strength  to  maintain  herself  above  the  or- 
chestra. The  pearl  of  the  evening  was  Mme.  Her- 
renborg-Tuczek,  who  in  voice  and  action  is  so 
much  at  home  in  the  part  of  Susanna,  that  to  her 
belongs  the  prize  among  our  German  singers  in  this 
opera.  Especially,  she  sang  Susanna's  aria,  which 
is  so  full  of  longing,  with  so  much  soul,  so  much 
devotion,  in  such  mystically  sweet  piano,  that  she 
was  most  deservedly  called  out.  In  our  Kapelle 
almost  every  player  is  not  only  a  virtuoso  on  his  in- 
strument, hut  a  blower  of  the  Mozart  music.  Prom 
the  instrumental  ensemble  the  solo  oboist  stood  out 
in  a  masterly  light  in  his  frequently  interspersed  little 
solos.  The  conclusion  of  the  opera  would  certainly 
have  gained  by  more  repose  in  tempo.  The  director 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  rapid  tempi,  even  in 
Presto,  were  formerly  reckoned  a  monstrosity.  In 
many  of  Mozart's  pieces  we  have  proof  that  the 
Presto  of  that  time  was  scarcely  faster  than  our  ordi- 
nary Allegro. 

On  the  20th  Friiulein  Stork  sang  in  Tannhauser 
before  only  a  moderately  full  house. . .  .In  the  latter 


part  of  March,  Verdi's  Tromlore  was  got  up  with 
great  expenditure  of  forces.  Verdi,  in  a  little  more 
than  fifteen  years,  has  produced  upwards  of  thirty 
operas,  nearly  all  of  which  have  excited  a  real  fanat- 
icism in  Italy,  but  only  a  few  of  which,  and  those 
with  small  success,  except  Ernani,  have  found  their 
way  into  Germany.  The  success  of  the  Irovatore 
is  striking,  since  Verdi  has  written  far  better  operas. 
Great  poverty,  nay  barrenness  of  invention  indeed  is 
its  chief  want.  Those  moments  which  impress  the 
ear  agreeably,  contain  only  happy  reminiscenses, 
and  more  than  palpable  allusions  to  the  works  of  his 
predecessors.  Putin  our  present  poverty  in  melody, 
one  is  so  comforted  and  grateful,  if  a  pleasing  can- 
tilena of  the  singer  interrupts  for  once  the  orchestral 
spectacle,  that  such  melodic  passages  always  kindle 
up  enthusiasm.  I  Sharply  pointed  rhythms,  often 
worse  than  grotesque,  syncopations,  staccati,  and  re- 
tarded passages,  must  give  a  new  aspect  to  the  old 
measure  : — add  a  mysterious  instrumental  accompa- 
niment, a  gigantic  cadence,  and  the  effect  is  certain. 
Effect,  and  only  effect,  is  the  spur  to  all  the  deeds  of 
Verdi,  and  you  may  trust  him  that  he  will  reach  it 
for  the  most  part  in  a  very  cheap  way.  He  expend- 
ed the  gratcst  labor  upon  a  refined,  and  to  the  Ital- 
ians almost  entirely  new  treatment  of  the  orchestra  ; 
sought  to  make  the  rhythmical  part  as  piquant  as 
possible;  no  matter  what  the  subject  of  an  aria,  in- 
troduced sharply  accented  triplet  passages  into  the 
voice  part ;  set,  in  place  of  the  cadenzas  formerly 
sung  upon  one  vowel,  declamatory  passages  with 
words  on  every  note ;  wove  in  many,  in  some  respects 
original,  but  to  our  ear  extremely  comical  choruses, 
and,  to  strengthen  the  effect  of  the  cantilena,  accom- 
panied almost  all  the  melodies  with  the  necessary 
brass.  And  to  what  good  account  did  he  not  turn 
his  Parisian  experience  with  regard  to  the  choice  of 
libretti !  The  Dame  aux  Camelias,  of  Dumas,  and 
similar  moral  stories,  afforded  him  the  most  appro- 
priate stuff  for  his  musical  dramas ;  besides  which 
he  also  cultivated  classic  ground,  translating  into 
music  Schiller's  "Bobbers,"  "Maid  of  Orleans" 
and  "  Cabal  and  Love,"  as  well  as  ShaUspeare's 
"Macbeth,"  "Lear,"  &c.  A  wilder,  more  repulsive 
subject  than  the  Trovatore  probably  was  never  treat- 
ed in  an  opera.  Poison,  daggers,  curses,  madness 
are  the  elements  that  lie  at  the  foundation  and  find 
their  expression  frequently  in  long  chains  of  trills. 
A  word  about  the  execution.  All  Italian  song 
requires  a  peculiar  sort  of  rendering  and  interpreta- 
tion, in  which  our  German  singers  are  not  at  all  well 
versed.  Much  is  altogether  lost  with  as,  and  so  this 
opera  must  necessarily  express  less  than  it  otherwise 
would,  since  it,  more  than  those  of  other  Italians,  is 
built  upon  such  presumptions  on  the  part  of  the 
performers.  Herr  Krause  could  not  succeed  in 
giving  his  voice  the  sombre  and  mysterious  tone 
which  his  part  requires.  Herr  Formes,  with  his 
powerful  voice,  had  most  effect  in  the  more  energetic 
passages  ;  but  the  Verdi  accents  would  be  far  more 
effective  if  the  voice  would  not  persist  always  in  the 
same  degree  of  force,  but  would  employ  frequently 
and  rapidly  the  sforzando.  Moreover  his  vocal 
method  is  not  free  from  un-noble  elements,  which  ill 
beseem  a  Troubadour,  and  the  faulty  roll  of  the  r  is 
very  annoying.  Fraulein  Wag-ner  played  admira- 
bly, but  has  to  sing  too  much  in  those  deep  tones, 
that  have  grown  intolerable  to  our  ear,  to  leave  an 
agreeable  impression.  Mme.  Koster  distinguished 
herself  in  the  more  grateful  but  exacting  part  of 
Leonora;  she  played  and  sung  alike  admirably,  and 
came  nearest  to  the  Italian  manner  of  delivery. 
Herr  Fricke's  voice  sounded  often  finely,  but  is  not 
yet  quite  sure  and  free  in  the  attacks.  The  unison 
choruses,  so  uninspiringly  comical  to  our  German  ears, 
and  which  but  rarely  make  way  for  singing  in  two 
or  three  parts,  were  well  executed.  The  opera  was 
quite  well  received  by  the  very  numerous  public,  and 
the  individual  artists  were  richly  applauded  and  call- 


ed out  for  their  severely  taxing  efforts.  —  So  much 
for  the  last  three  months  of  Opera  in  Berlin.  Next 
week  we  will  review  the  concerts.  JJ. 
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CONCERTS. 

The  Catholic  Choirs. — Mozart's  Requiem, 
besides  other  Catholic  music,  was  performed  on 
Sunday  evening  in  the  Music  Hall  by  the  Choir 
of  the  Cathedral  in  Franklin  Street,  assisted  by 
members  of  the  Choirs  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
South  Boston,  St.  Patrick's,  Northampton  Street, 
and  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Suffolk  Street,  together 
with  full  orchestra  and  organ,  all  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  A.  Werner,  musical  conductor  at 
the  Cathedral.  The  united  choir  was  small, 
numbering  about  sixty  voices  all  told,  so  that  the 
great  choruses  of  the  Requiem  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  roll  forth  with  the  majestic  volume  that 
they  did  from  the.  two  or  three  hundred  voices  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  Tet  the  effect 
was  far  greater  than  we  could  have  anticipated  ; 
indeed  at  times  the  sublimity  of  the  music  was 
fully  realized  and  felt.  And  this  was  owing 
partly  to  the  earnestness  and  heartiness  with 
wdiich  the  choral  duty  was  discharged  by  those 
believers  in  such  music  as  a  part  of  their  religion  . 
partlyr  to  the  thorough  manner  in  which  their 
conductor  had  drilled  them,  considering  the  short 
period,  to  sing  in  a  strange  place ;  and  partly, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  very  largely,  to  the 
novel  and  improved  arrangement  of  the  forces, 
which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  sug- 
gested by  our  correspondent  in  these  columns  a 
few  weeks  since,  and  based  on  the  hints  of  Ber- 
lioz'. The  instruments  were  placed  behind  the 
choir;  it  would  have  been  better  had  not  this 
also  placed  them  above  the  choir ;  but  this  was 
partly  remedied  by  bringing  the  singers  com- 
pactly together  upon  a  raised  platform  in  the 
middle  of  the  stage,  (the  Beethoven  statue  mean- 
while had  been  moved  back  to  the  organ)  ;  the 
tenors  and  basses  stood  behind  the  sopranos  and 
contraltos*!  who  in  most  of  the  choruses  remained 
seated.  The  effect  fully  justified  the  change,  and 
to  most  listeners  was  surprising. 

The  concert  opened  with  a  Fugue  in  G  minor, 
for  four  hands,  very  clearly  and  satisfactorily 
played  upon  the  organ  by  two  young  lads,  Mas- 
ters Henry  and  Hodges,  pupils  of  Mr.  Werner. 
It  was  lost,  however,  upon  the  great  mass  of  the 
audience,  who  would  not  listen,  nor  allow  those 
who  would  to  hear  much.  An  unwonted  crowd 
that,  for  the  Music  Hall !  composed  of  course  very 
largely  of  the  Irish  Catholic  population,  who  lis- 
tened to  not  a  little  with  reverence  and  wonder, 
but  who  had  a  singularly  naive  and  frank  way  of 
showing  when  they  were  interested  and  when 
they  were  weary.  The  concert,  to  be  sure,  was 
too  long,  and  one  could  not  wonder  that  so  manyr 
seats  were  vacated  before  the  end.  Then  came 
the  Requiem.  The  choruses,  as  we  have  said, 
were  most  of  them  sung  quite  effectively,  and 
admirably  helped  out  by  the  orchestra.  The  best 
parts  were  the  solemn  opening:  Requiem  wternam, 
with  its  fugue  Kyrie,  and  the  finale :  Lux  ceterna, 
to  the  same  notes ;  the  tremendous  Dies  irce,  and 
Rex  tremendce,  the   beautiful  Lacrymosa,  (sung 
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here,  as  it  should  be,  as  chorus  and  not  quartet,) 
the  Sanctus,  and  the  Agnus  Dei.  The  Confuta- 
tis  was  not  badly  done,  but  needs  especially 
broader  masses  of  voices  to  give  the  full  contrast 
between  the  dark  and  stormy  opening  and  the 
heavenly  sunshine  of  soprani  in  the  last  line  : 
Voca  me  cum  benedictis.  The  movements  of  the 
Offertorium  are  too  difficult  and  too  trying  to  the 
strength  and  the  endurance  of  any  ordinary  choir. 
The  quartet  of  soli  fared  not  so  well.  The 
voices  were  not  at  home  in  the  hall,  perhaps 
over-exerted  themselves  in  their  imagination  of 
its  difficulties,  and  not  trained  to  concert  singing, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  some  of  the  con- 
certed pieces  were  badly  out  of  tune  and  others 
ineffective,  especially  the  Recordare,  which  is 
very  difficult  as  well  as  very  beautiful.  We  must 
make  an  exception,  however,  in  favor  of  the  so- 
prano, Mrs.  Werner,  who  began  feebly  on  the 
first  bit  of  solo:  Te  decet  Tiymnus,  &c.,  but  the 
beauty  of  whose  voice,  and  the  sincere  and  hearty 
style  of  whose  singing  grew  upon  us  steadily 
from  that  moment.  The  others  too  succeeded 
well  in  parts.  It  would  be  unfair  to  criticize. 
Criticism  was  disarmed  by  the  beautiful  spirit  in 
which  all  entered  into  the  common  work.  There 
was  but  one  object,  in  which  each  cooperated  as 
he  best  could,  and  that  was  to  bring  out  Mozart's 
Eequiem.  The  individual  forgot  herself  or  him- 
self in  the  work.  It  was  truly  refreshing,  and 
in  contrast  with  most  concerts,  (sacred  oratorios 
included),  to  see  the  production  of  a  great  work 
not  made  wholly  dependent  upon  and  subordi- 
nate to  the  chances  of  individual  display  in  solo 
singers.  Here  each  solo  was  taken  as  a  duty,  as 
a  sacrifice  if  you  please,  by  the  person  who 
could  do  it  best,  even  if  there  was  no  glory  to  be 
gained  by  it ;  and  in  that  spirit  would  we  see  all 
noble  music  brought  before  the  public.  We  are 
sure  we  speak  the  general  feeling  of  the  audien"e 
when  we  say,  that  whatever  was  wanting  in  the 
solo-singing  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  unc- 
tion thus  lent  to  the  whole.  They  did  their  best, 
heartily  and  humbly,  and  thereby  did  themselves 
much  credit. 

The  second  part  of  the  concert  commenced 
with  a  very  long,  elaborate,  and  splendid  Gloria, 
from  Hummel's  Mass,  No.  2,  in  E  fiat.  A  por- 
tion of  this  was  confused  and  discordant,  but  for 
the  most  part  it  was  effectively  sung.  A  duet  for 
tenor  and  soprano,  Panem  de  C02I0,  by  Terziani, 
a  piece  of  smooth,  flowing,  rather  operatic  melo- 
dy, was  very  sweetly  sung.  The  Sanctus  and 
Benedictus,  from  Haydn's  Imperial  Mass,  (No.  3, 
if  we  remember  rightly),  sounded  truly  imposing. 
The  soprano  solo  in  the  Benedictus  has  a  strong- 
family  likeness  with  something  in  the  "  Crea- 
ion."  A  very  quaint  and  singular  piece  of  har- 
mony is  the  :  Adjutor  et  susceptor  meus,  by  Che- 
rubini ;  a  piece  which,  like  everything  by  that 
great  master,  we  would  gladly  hear  more  than 
once.  Mrs.  Werner  sang  with  much  expression, 
and  great  flexibility  and  florid  execution,  a  very 
operatic  solo  by  Lambillote  :  Quam  dilecta  laber- 
nacida  tua.  The  Credo,  from  the  first  of  Beet- 
hoven's two  masses,  the  one  in  C,  is  a  magnificent 
composition,  in  all  points  a  most  eloquent  setting 
of  the  text,  and  worthy  to  close  a  concert  com- 
mencing with  the  Requiem.  How  gloriously 
buoyant  the  expression  of  the  orchestral  figure 
which  accompanies  the  first  sentence !  how  start- 
ling the  announcement :  Deum  de  Deo  ;  Lumen 
de  Lumine,   &c.      What  profound   pathos    and 


solemnity  in  the  Crucifixm  ;  and  what  inspiring 
lite  in  Et  resurrexil!  It  was  finely  rendered, 
even  to  the  elaborate  and  very  jubilant  conclu- 
ding fugue  :  Et  viiam  venturi,  &c.  Yet  the  im- 
pression was  weakened  by  its  coming  so  laic  in 
the  evening,  and  by  the  noise  of  satiated  people 
going  out. 

The  concert  as  a  whole  must  be  regarded  as  a 
success,  and  we  would  gladly  hail  it  asau  earnest 
of  many  more  of  the  same  kind.  Our  opportu- 
nities of  hearing  the  noble  compositions  in  the 
Mass  form  are  entirely  too  few. 


Boston  Choristers'  School. — We  were  sur- 
prised on  entering  the  Trcmont  Temple  Wednesday 
evening,  to  see  so  small  an  audience  at  the  repetition 
of  Mr.  Cutler's  concert  of  English  Cathedral  and 
Oratorio  Music.  The  rare  pleasure  experienced  at 
the  first  by  everybody  present,  seemed  a  sure  guar- 
anty of  a  hall  quite  full  the  second  time.  It  was  an 
audience,  however,  whose  approbation  was  well  worth 
having,  and  the  performances  gave  a  satisfaction 
quite  as  general  and  more  lively  than  before.  Mr. 
A.  W.  Thayer  repeated  his  historical  and  ex- 
planatory remarks,  with  variations  and  additions, 
most  acceptably  to  all.  There  was  a  partial  change 
of  programme. 

The  first  piece  was  an  ancient  Choral,  or  plain- 
song,  believed  to  have  been  composed  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  about  the  year  600.  It  was  of  course 
sung  in  unison,  by  men's  voices  only.  The  effect  was 
strange  and  solemn;  in  spite  of  its  quaint  and  shape- 
less form,  with  nothing  that  seemed  like  a  final  ca- 
dence to  set  the  mind  at  rest,  the  effect  was  edifying. 
Next  was  sung  by  boys  and  men,  still  in  unison,  Lu- 
ther's well  known  Choral :  Eine  feste  Burg  ist  unser 
Gott,  which  has  rhythmical  form  and  balance,  and 
with  the  fignral  organ  accompaniment  filling  the 
pauses  between  the  lines,  played  in  true  German 
style  by  Mr.  Cutler,  it  sounded  nobly.  It  would 
have  been  instructive  to  the  audience  to  have  heard 
it  repeated  also  in  harmony,  by  Bach,  or  some  good 
master.  The  Deus  misereatur,  upon  the  third  Gre- 
gorian tone,  illustrated  the  rhythmical  modification 
of  the  old  plain-song  by  the  English  church. 

The  great  Elizabethan  period  of  English  church 
composers,  the  age  of  Tallis,  Tye,  Morley,  Farrant, 
&c.,  was  exemplified  by  a  single  specimen,  the 
Anthem  :  "  Lord  for  thy  tender  mercies'  sake,"  by 
Farrant.  This  was  finely  sung,  with  perfect  truth 
and  balance  of  parts,  by  boys  and  men,  without  or- 
gan. It  is  a  clear,  round,  solid,  English  sounding 
composition,  full  of  robust  health  and  free  from 
affectation.  The  anthem  of  a  later  period,  by  the 
older  Webbe,  seemed  a  more  elaborate  development 
of  thesame  style,  and  was  highly  applauded.  This 
was  followed  by  an  account  of  the  suppression  of  the 
church  music  by  the  Puritans,  with  a  touching  picture 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  here  and  there  cher- 
ished in  secret,  apropos  of  which  the  74th  Psalm,  to 
a  wild  minor  Anglican  chant  was  sung,  autiphonally, 
with  a  saddeniug  effect,  although,  like  most  chanting, 
it  was  a  perpetual  repetition  of  one  short  harmonic 
phrase  and  cadence. 

By  way  of  variety  before  proceeding  to  the  music 
of  the  second  English  school,  after  the  Restoration, 
the  Trio  from  "  Elijah :  "  Lift  thine  eyes,  was  again 
sung  by  three  boys,  without  accompaniment.  The 
effect  was  indescribably  beautiful ;  their  voices  were 
singularly  pure  and  fresh  and  innocent,  well  contrast- 
ed and  well  blended,  and  the  silvery  clearness  and 
sweetness  of  the  first  soprano  sounded  almost  an- 
gelic. We  never  heard  the  Trio  sung  so  perfectly  ; 
it  received  an  unanimous  encore.  How  fine  would 
be  the  effect  of  this  Trio  so  sung  when  "  Elijah"  is 
performed  at  the  forth-coming  Festival ! 

Of  the  second  English  school  were  sung  the 
Nicotic  Creed  from  a  service  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rog- 


ers, which  hit'  .-•■  -t  1  i.-  I.y  a  certain  peculiar  depth 
and  strangeness  of  harmonic  coloring,  and  a  some- 
thing dramatic  in  its  startling  responses  :  an  Anthem 
by  Or.  Boyce:  For  the  Lord  shall  comfort  Zion,  and 
his  Te  henm  in  A.  which  was  sung  before.  These 
are  highly  elaborate,  fugned  compositions,  exceed- 
ingly impressive,  and  were  admirably  sung. 

The  oratorio  selections  were  tour  from  Handel, 
English  by  adoption,  and  whom  the  lecturer's  re- 
marks made  to  be  equally  a  debtor  and  a  benefactor 
to  the  English  music.     We  must  think   about  that. 

The  simple,  innocent  and  child-like  aspiration  of 
the  air :  "  Brighter  scenes  I  seek  above,"  from  "  Jeph- 
tha,"  was  beautifully  sung  by  Master  Feed.  White, 
the  silvery  soprano  of  that  angelic  Trio,  and  had  to 
be  repeated.  A  very  noble  chorus  from  "Judas 
Maccabeus : "  We  worship  God  and  God  alone,  in 
which  this  steadfast  simplicity  of  faith  is  constantly 
kept  up  through  the  freer  soarings  of  the  fugue  by  a 
pervading  choral,  impressed  us  deeply.  Mr.  C.  R. 
Adams  sang  the  recitative  and  air  :  Total  Eclipse,  no 
sun  !  no  moon  !  &c,  from  "  Samson,"  with  rare  and 
touching  beauty.  His  tenor  grows  continually  in 
power  and  sweetness:  and  in  this  most  affecting 
song,  he  showed  that  he  is  acquiring  a  mastery  of  the 
fine  shades  of  expression.  It  is  really  the  most  en- 
couraging tenor  that  has  sprung  up  among  us.  In 
this,  and  in  all  the  Ilandelian  selections,  the  or^an 
accompaniment  was  beautifully  played  by  Mr.  Cut- 
ler. The  chorus  from  "  Samson : "  Then  round 
about  the  starry  throne,  fitly  closed  the  concert.  It  was 
delightful  to  observe  with  what  ease  and  certainty 
the  boy's  voices  thridded  the  tangled  maze  of  fugue. 

We  trust  that  by  these  concerts  a  beginning  has 
been  made  which  shall  lead  to  oft  renewed  and  com- 
plete public  expositions  of  the  merits  of  this  English 
school  of  music. 

ePusiqat  lutein (j nice. 

Loudon. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — The  eleventh  season  was 
inaugurated  at  the  Lyceum  on  the  14th,  with  Bellini's 
Puritani :  Grisi  as  Elvira,  Sig.  Gardoni  as  Arthur, 
Graziani  as  Ricardo,  and  the  other  parts  by  Mine.  Bor- 
garo,  Signors  Tagliafico,  Soldi  and  Polonini.  Costa, 
as  conductor,  was  loudly  welcomed.    The  TYmessays: 

It  is  not  possible  to  witness  Grisi's  Elvira,  even  at 
the  present  time,  without  a  certain  emotion.  For 
example,  the  mezza  voce,  (of  which  Grisi  was  always 
an  accomplished  mistress),  in  the  theme  of  the  polac- 
ca,  ("  Son  vergin"),  which  more  than  compensated 
for  a  certain  timidity  accompanying  the  execution  of 
the  florid  variation  of  the  coda ;  the  sotto  voce  with 
which  the  opening  of  the  mad  scena,  ("  Qui  la  voce") 
was  delivered  ;  the  dramatic  ebullition  of  passion  that 
gave  life  and  reality  to  Elvira's  appeal  to  Giorgio: 

"  0  toglietemi  la  vita, 

0  rendetemi  il  mio  amor  !  " 
the  genuine  feeling  and  rich  quality  of  the  middle 
tones  of  the  voice  in  the  well  known  *•  Yien,  diletto  " 
— these  and  other  excellencies  deserve  to  be  chroni- 
cled as  proofs  that  if  Grisi  is  not  the  Elvira  so  many 
of  ns  can  remember,  she  is  still,  viewing  the  part  his- 
trionically and  vocally  as  a  whole,  without  a  compe- 
tent successor. .  The  audience  received  their  old  fa- 
vorite last  night  with  their  accustomed  warmth;  she 
was  twice  recalled,  and  continually  applauded,  just  as 
if  she  had  never  taken  leave  of  the  public  in  1854, 
As  Signor  Gardoni  and  Signo  Graziani  were  both 
afflicted,  more  or  less,  with  hoarseness,  we  need  not 
criticize  their  performances.  In  the  case  of  the  latter 
this  contretemps  necessitated  the  omission  of  the  ob- 
streperous duet,  '*  Suoni  la  tromba,"  between  Giorgio 
(Signor  Tagliafico)  and  Ricardo,  of  which  Rossini, 
when  writing  to  a  friend  at  Bologna  an  account  of  the 
production  of  /  Puritatti  in  Paris,  said:  "The  duet 
for  the  basses  I  need  not  describe — you  must  have 
heard  it."  On  the  whole,  however,  in  spite  of  many 
drawbacks,  the  opera,  as  we  have  hinted,  was  well 
pcrpormed. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre  was  opened  the  same 
night.    "We  copy  from  the  Times  again: 

The  aspect  the  house  last  night  presented,  w  hen  the 
doors  were  opened  for  the  season  of  18-57,  gave  evi- 
dence of  continued  prosperity. 

Respecting  the  new  tenor,  Signor  Giuglini,  who 
made  his  first  appearance  last  night  in  La  Favorita, 
the  greatest  curiosity  prevailed.     The  very  first  aria 
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convinced  his  auditors  that  he  was  not  one,  of  those 
vocalists  who  look  so  large  in  the  columns  of  an 
Italian  or  Spanish  newspaper  and  sound  so  small  when 
they  reach  a  London  or  Parisian  stage.  The  compass 
of  the  voice  was  evidently  extensive,  and,  moreover, 
even  throughout,  without  any  breaks  in  the  high  or 
low-  places ;  the  notes  all  came  from  the  chest,  the 
intonation  was  faultless,  and  the  tender  emotions  of 
earlier  scenes  were  expressed  with  genuine  feeling. 
But  when,  discovering  that  his  Xing  has  fobbed  him 
off  with  an  unworthy  marriage,  the  newly  made  noble 
dashes  his  order  upon  the  ground  and  breaks  his 
sword  across  his  knee,  there  was  a  spirit  in  Signor 
Giuglini's  action  and  a  force  in  his  voice  from  which  it 
was  easy  to  be  seen  that  the  gentle  lover  of  the  first 
act  had  given  slight  hints  rather  than  full  demonstra- 
tions of  his  strength. 

The  beautiful  aria,  "  Spirito  Gentil,"  in  which 
the  solitary  Fernando  abstracts  himself  from  the 
vices  of  his  lost  bride  and  indulges  in  mystical  con- 
templation of  her  beauty,  is  revealed  to  his  mind's 
eye,  was  given  with  the  most  exquisite  feeling  imagin- 
able, the  voice  being  thoroughly  subdued  down  to  all 
the  humility  of  hopeless  misery,  but  fully  sonorous 
and  distinct  throughout.  It  was  a  lyrical  wail,  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  the  best  taste,  and  the  falsetto 
notes — which  the  vocalist  now  introduced  for  the  first 
time — seemed  wondrously  accordant  with  the  anguish 
assumed.  A  unanimous  demand  for  an  encore  imme- 
diately followed  the  conclusion  of  the  aria,  and 
consideration  for  the  singer  alone  prevented  the  honor 
from  being  repeated.  There  is  nothing  very  extraor- 
dinary in  applause  at  the  song,  but  the  entranced 
manner  in  which  the  audience  hung  upon  the  notes  of 
this  aria,  as  they  were  so  softly  and  smoothly  poured 
forth  by  Signor  Giuglini,  and  the  sudden  change  from 
rapt  attention  into  noisy  enthusiasm  made  up  a  com- 
pound effect  that  is  only  witnessed  on  the  occasion  of 
genuine  triumphs.  From  this  moment  the  vocalist 
seemed  inspired,  and  when  the  lady  of  his  thoughts 
became  bodily  present,  and  he  reproached  her  with  the 
incorrectness  of  her  position  at  Court,  he  reached  the 
perfection  of  musical  declamation.  The  voice,  in 
which  power  had  hitherto  seemed  the  least  remarkable 
quality,  now  reverberated  through  the  house,  gaining 
volume  from  the  assumed  rage  of  the  singer.  When 
the  curtain  fell  three  enthusiastic  calls  brought  Signor 
Giuglini  and  Mademoiselle  Spezia  as  many  times  to 
the  lamps,  and  then  the  habitues,  having  first  sum- 
moned Mr.  Lumley  into  their  presence  and  honored 
him  with  a  thunder  of  congratulations,  retired  into 
the  lobby  to  discuss  the  events  of  the  evening.  The 
success  of  the  new  tenor  was  on  every  tongue,  and  the 
only  question  was,  how  far  we  must  look  back  to  find 
a  like  triumphant  debut  of  the  same  class  of  voice. 

Mademoiselle  Spezia,  who  played  the  frail  but  lovely 
Leonora,  is  an  actress  of  great  energy,  and  made  a 
considerable  sensation  by  the  details  of  the  dying 
scene  in  the  last  act.  Her  voice,  most  extensive  in 
its  register,  is  not  remarkable  for  flexibility,  and  her 
attention  has  probably  been  directed  more  to  dramatic 
expression  than  to  the  mere  effects  of  vocalization. 
The  spirit  with  which  she  interpreted  the  character 
completely  gained  for  her  the  sympathies  of  the 
audience,  and,  though  Signor  Giuglini  was  the  "lion" 
of  the  evening,  she  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  her  reception.  The  important  character  of 
Baldassare  was  played  by  a  third  debutant,  Signor 
Vialetti,  &  basso  profondo,  endowed  with  extraordinary 
power  in  the  lower  region  of  his  voice.  Signor  Bene- 
ventano,  the  p'ere  noble  of  last  year,  was  an  august 
Alfonso  XI. 

The  Handel  Festival.— Preparations,  (says  the 
Advertiser),  are  already  making  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  England,  for  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  an- 
niversary of  Handel's  death  in  1759.  In  aid  of  these 
preparations  a  preliminary  essay  was  gotten  up  for 
the  celebration  of  the  ninety-eighth  anniversary,  (on 
the  15th,  17th  and  19th  of  this  coming  June.)  In 
the  London  Times  of  the  13th,  we  have  an  account  of 
two  rehearsals  which  had  already  been  had,  viz. :  of 
"Israel  in  Egypt"  and  the  "Messiah."  "Judas 
Maccaba?us  "  was  to  follow  on  the  loth.  Several 
weeks  had  been  occupied  by  "  the  Metropolitan  divi- 
sion of  the  chorus,"  aided  by  competent  professional 
advisers,  in  making  a  selection  of  1100  "picked 
voices."  They  were  selected  individually,  upon  a 
trial  of  each  at  the  piano-forte,  practising  the  com- 
pass and  quality  of  voice,  proficiency  at  sight  read- 
ing, and  other  essential  gifts,  all  of  which  were  reg- 
istered so  as  to  guarantee  the  ultimate  choice  of  the 
most  efficient.  The  effect  at  the  two  recitations  above 
mentioned,  was  pronounced  "  more  than  satisfacto- 
ry." Of  the  arrangements  for  that  of  "Wednesday, 
the  15th,  we  have  the  following  account.  They  are  on 
a  scale  nearly  equal  to  that  of  fitting  out  a  first  class 
ship  of  war  ; 

The  provincial  branches  of  the  chorus  are  forming 
in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  Great  Britain  un- 
der the  guidance  of  professors  and  amateurs  of  ac- 
knowledged ability. 


The  numbers  and  distribution  of  the  orchestra  are 
already  determined  on.  There  will  be  7G  first  violins, 
74  second  violins,  50  violas,  50  violoncellos,  and  SO 
double-basses,  (in  all  300  stringed  instruments);  !) 
flutes,  9  oboes,  9  clarionets,  9  bassoons,  12  horns,  12 
trumpets  and  cornets,  9  trombones,  3  ophielcides,  9 
serpents  and  bass-horns,  3  drums,  and  0  side-drums, 
(90  wind  instruments) — a  force  hitherto  unprecedent- 
ed. 

The  organ,  constructed  expressly  for  the  occasion 
by  Messrs.  Gray  and  Davison,  will  be  one  of  great 
power  and  on  an  appropriately  gigantic  scale.  The 
instrument  being  nearly  in  a  state  of  completion,  the 
swell  and  great  organs  were  recently  tried  in  the  man- 
ufactory ;  but,  as  there  was  not  space  enough  even  in 
the  very  extensive  premises  of  the  makers  to  put  up 
the  pedal  organ,  it  could  not  bo  heard  on  that  occa- 
sion. What  was  tested,  however,  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  connoisseurs  present.  The  organ 
will  occupy  a  platform  in  the  Crystal  Palace  of  40  feet 
wide  by  24  deep.  *  *  The  weight  of  the  new  instru- 
ment will  be  somewhere  about  twenty  tons,  which,  as 
it  is  to  remain  a  fixture,  will  demand  a  platform  of 
the  most  solid  and  durable  nature.  The  orchestra, 
already  completed,  occupies  a  space  of  1G8  feet  in 
width,  (just  38  feet  wider  than  Exeter  Hall),  and  90 
feet  in  depth.  The  seats  for  the  performers  are  grad- 
ually raised,  one  above  another,  so  that  every  instru- 
mentalist and  vocalist  can  have  a  full  view  of  their 
conductor.  The  band  will  be  in  front,  the  chorus  at 
the  back.  The  aspect  presented  by  this  gigantic  su- 
perstructure, when  crowded  from  roof  to  base  with 
singers  and  players,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  one  of  the 
most  imposing  description.  The  whole  is  contrived 
on  the  most  approved  principles  for  the  insuring 
strength  and  resistance.  The  beams  of  timber,  screw- 
ed and  bolted  together,  (there  are  no  nails),  with 
their  stage  and  struts  and  bearings,  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  complete  forest  of  wood-work.  The 
two  upper  rows,  allotted  to  the  instrumental  depart- 
ment of  the  orchestra,  will  be  consigned  to  the  double- 
basses,  &c.  Between  these  and  the  seats  intended 
for  the  chorus  there  is  a  broad  avenue  for  passage  to 
and  fro.  In  short,  the  accommodation  is  so  judicious- 
ly arranged  that  every  singer  and  player  will  be  thor- 
oughly at  ease,  and  thus  better  able  to  give  to  the 
ensemble  the  benefit  of  his  talents. 


The  preparations  for  the  Festival  go  on  bravely — 
three  rehearsals  weekly.  The  time  grows  short, 
hardly  a  fortnight,  yet  we  hear  of  no  rehearsal  of  the 
"Choral"  Symphony.  To  let  that  fall  through 
again,  would  be  worse  failure  than  all  the  other  pro- 
mised glories  could  offset.  Shall  so  great  a  work 
go  without  a  hearing  merely  for  want  of  some  self- 
sacrificing  solo  tenor  or  soprano !  Is  the  great  end 
of  the  Festival  to  show  forth  this,  that  and  the  other 
solo  singer  in  the  most  flattering  light !  Pray  let  us 
have  the  Symphony,  if  the  solos  can  be  done  but 
passably.  May  our  good  stars  yet  send  us  La- 
grange, and  all  will  be  right.  Speaking  of  the 
Festival,  we  are  reminded  of  a  suggestion,  urged  in 
the  Traveller  and  the  Courier,  that  the  miscellaneous 
concerts  should  be  used  to  some  extent  for  the  pro- 
duction of  new  works  by  American  composers.  We 
would  we  had  room  to  copy  the  Traveller's  article ; 
as  it  is,  we  can  only  add  our  hearty  commendation 
of  the  plan.  There  should  be  room,  in  those  three 
days,  without  much  sacrifice  of  classic  works,  for 
introducing  at  least  one  native  work  per  day. 

Ole  Boll  draws  his  magic  bow  again  to-night 
before  a  Boston  audience,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
warmly  welcomed.  His  programme  is  altogether 
popular.  He  will  play  a  fantasia  oh  Bellini's  Romeo, 
another  on  American  airs,  his  well  known  "  Mother's 
Prayer,"  and  "Carnival  of  Venice."  The  singing 
will  be  wholly  English :  Mr.  Harrison  will  do  the 
serious  (ballad),  and  Mr.  Horncastle  the  comic  ex- 
travaganza part. . . . Sig.  Bendelari,  the  accom- 
plished maestro  of  singing,  gave  a  brilliant  soiree  at 
Chickering's  on  Thursday  evening,  with  his  pupils 
and  classes,  to  the  number  of  some  sixty  ladies  and 
twenty  gentlemen.  About  twenty  of  the  best  Ital- 
ian airs,  cavatinas,  duets,  quartets  and  choruses  were 
sung,  the  maestro  himself  playing  all  the  piano  ac- 
companiments with  great  taste  and  skill.  We  have 
only  room  now  to  say  that  there  was  some  of  the 
finest  chorus-singing,  by  the  whole  eighty  voices,  that 
we  ever  listened  to,  and  that  the  beauty  and   culture 


of  voice,  style  and  execution  of  difficult  airs  and 
cavatinas,  displayed  by  quite  a  number  of  young 
ladies,  was  truly  remarkable, . ,  .We  were  sorry  to 
he  out  of  town  on  the  evening  of  Miss  TwiCHELl/B 
concert.  The  Traveller  says :  "  It  is  very  seldom 
that  a  concert  is  given  in  which  the  critic  finds  so 
much  to  commend,"  and  this  seems  to  1)0  the  general 
impression. 

Read  our  Berlin  letter,  lovers  of  opera.  Think  of 
such  a  bill  of  fare  for  three  months,  embracing  every 
style  nnd  school  of  opera.:  Gluck.  Mozart,  Cheru- 
bini,  Weber,  Donizetti,  Verdi,  Wagner — not  one  of 
these  varieties,  but  all  in  a  single  season.  Were  our 
opportunities  as  various,  our  tastes  would  be  more 
cosmopolitan  and  just;  there  would  be  less  quarrel- 
ling about  German  and  Italian,  and  each  kind  would 
take  its  place  and  pass  for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  exhibition  of  Sculpture  and  Paintings  at  the 
Athenanim  Gallery  this  season  is  one  of  unusual  in- 
terest. Never  before  have  we  had  so  rich  and  choice  a 
collection  of  paintings,  or  one  (thanks  to  the  zeal  and 
taste  of  the  Boston  Art  Club)  so  well  arranged.  The 
Allston  works  alone,  especially  his  "  Beatrice"  and 
those  wonderful  Italian  landscapes,  which  have  not 
been  seen  in  public  since  the  Allston  exhibition  twenty 
years  ago,  are  worth  a  long  journey  to  behold.  Then 
there  is  the  Dowse  collection  of  Water  Colors,  the 
finest  in  the  country,  some  of  the  best  works  of  Page, 
capital  specimens  of  the  last  efforts  of  our  young 
Boston  artists,  such  as  Hunt,  Ames,  Champney, 
Gay,  Wight,  Wilde,  Gerry,  Miss  Clarke,  &c.  &c. 
and  all  those  venerable  old  inhabitants  of  the  Athe- 
naeum, some  of  the  largest  of  which  arc  happily  made 
to  line  the  walls  as  you  ascend  the  staircase. 

Jitl  v  u  1 1  s  £  m  4  n  t  s . 

OIjE     IB  "W  Xj  3La ' !S 
GRAND     FAREWELL     CONCERTS. 

Notice  to  tlie  Public. 

The  Manager  of  these  Concerts  takes  great  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing to  the  citizens  of  Boston  and  the  public  generally, 
that  (in  consequence  of  OLE  BOLL  having  decided  upon  re- 
turning to  Norway  the  ensuing  summer  for  the  benefit  of  hia 
health,)  he  has  been  induced  to  fix  the  price  of  admission  to 
these  (his  last)  Concerts  at  50  cents,  which  will  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  every  person  to  hear  the  greatest  Violinist  living 
before  his  final  departure  from  this  country. 

01L.E  BULIj  respectfully  announces  that  he  will  give 

ONE    GRAND    CONCERT 

AT  TREMONT  TEMPLE, 

On  Saturday  Evening,  May  9th,  1857, 

Assisted  by  the  following  eminent  talent : 

Mr.  George  Harrison, 

The  celebrated  English  Ballad  Singer, 

Mr.  Horncastle,  the  great  English  Buffo  Singer, 
(Of  the  Pyne  and  Harrison  Opera  troupe)  and 

Mr.  William  Dressier, 

The  talented  Pianist  and  Composer. 

For  full  particulars,  see  programmes. 

Tickets,  50  cents,  may  be  had  at  Russell  &  Richardson's, 
where  seats  may  be  secured  without  extra  charge.  Office  open 
for  the  sale  of  seats  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  be- 
tween 9  and  4  o'clock. 

O^Doors  open  at  7— Concert  to  commence  at  8  o'clock. 

GREAT    MUSICAL    FESTIVAL 
IN    BOSTON ! 


THE   HANDEL  AND  HAYDN   SOCIETY 

WILL   HOLD    A 

(irmtb  |llusica(  -festibitl, 

AT    THE     MUSIC    HALL    IN     BOSTON, 

IX    T  II  E    MONTH    OF     MAY, 

On  a  plan  similar  to  those  held  in  Birmingham,  Berlin,  and 
other  European  Cities. 

The  arrangements  for  this  Festival  have  been  made  on  the 
most  liberal  srale.  The  Choir  having  been  augmented,  by 
invitations,  will  number  some  SIX  HUNDRED,  and  the  Or- 
chestra SEVENTY-FIVE. 

The  Artists  engaged  are  of  the  best  available  talent  in  the 
country,  and  no  labor  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  this 

The  Great  Musical  Feature  of  trie  Season. 

The  Festival  will  continue  for  three  consecutive  days,  com- 
menciu"  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  with  an  Opening  Address 
by  Hon.  ROBERT  C.  WINTHROP,  as  an  Inaugural  to  the 
Festivities. 

The  following  Oratorios  will  be  performed  : 

HAYDN'S    "  CREATION," 

MENDELSSOHN'S    "ELIJAH,"  and 

HANDEL'S    "MESSIAH." 

Together  with  Miscellaneous  and  Orchestral  Concerts  on  the 
afternoons  of  each  day.    The  entertainments  to  be  in  the  day 
time,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Messiah,"  with  which  the 
Festival  will  close  on  the  evening  of  Saturday. 
Further  particulars  will  be  given  in  future  advertisements. 
L.  B.  BARNES,  Sec'y. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


ATHEN-ZEUSff    EXHIBITION. 

A  JOINT  EXHIBITION  of  Paintings  and  Statuary 
by  the    BOSTON  ATHENAEUM   and   the  BOSTON  ART 
CLTJB,  is  now  open  at  the  Athemeuiu,  in  Beacon  Street. 

Among  many  other  valuable   PuiutiDgs  are  a  large  number 
of  Washington  Allston's  beat  Works,  and  the  Bowse  Collec- 
tion of  Water  Colors. 
Season  tickets  50  cents — Single  admissions  25  cents. 

JOHN    ROBERTS, 

O  IR,  Gc  .A.  IsT     BUILDER, 

OFFERS  his  services  in  tuning  and  repairing. — References  : 
A.  TJ.  Hatter,  Organist  of  Trinity  Church  ;  George  J. 
Webb,  Professor  of  Music.  Orders  left  at  the  music  afore  of 
0.  Ditson,  115  Washington  St.,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

G.    ANDRE    &    CO., 

Depot   of    Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


IUM 


CHECKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 

P'lAMTO-FOK.TES 

At  the  Fairs  of  185G : 


FROM    THE 

JStsjsswfjusttts  ("Ejjatfctailt  fBlMljanu  gUswiation 

FOE.  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 

PARLOR  GRANDS, 

11  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLU  MEOAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOE.  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  TE^  BEST  SPE«3QjtEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOB,  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.     For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded— 
Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


W1BEBOODIS, 

MASONIC     '3?3ES3VEE:,IjE;, 

TREMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

9  j   Broadway,  NX. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OP   GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PAB.T-SONGS,  &C. 


Novello's  4SBee-IfiBve. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for  Piano -forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.     Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  $2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  Spofforth,  Srevens,  Webbe, 

&c.    Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

Novello's  Part  §ong-B5oo&. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price,  $2. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  beet 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Himbault,  Wesley,  &c, — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c,  S  cents  per  set. 

Orpheus : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

TTBae  Musical  Thetocs, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERY  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 
and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Pour,  or  more  Voices. 
Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c. ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  43,  (Vols  I  and  It),  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  $1,75;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  Ill  and  IV),  bound  in  cloth, 
with  Index,  81,76  ;  Nos.  96  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI).  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index,  $1,75.  Either  Vols.  3,  4.  5  or  6,  may  be 
had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each.  Annual  sub- 
scription to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  NOVELLO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


HALLET,   ZD-A.'SriS    Sz    GO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

^     Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

44>0  WasEmigton  Street,  Bostoua, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

New  Collection  of  Catholic  Music. 


The  undersigned  have  recently  published 

A  Collection  of  Catholic  Music,  containing  Six  Masses,  a  short 
Requiem  Mass,  Vespers,  and  a  variety  of  Miscellaneous  Pieces, 
suitable  for  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  and  for  Family  or 
Private  Devotion,  with  Accompaniments  for  Organ  or  Piano- 
Forte.  By  Anthony  Werner,  Organist  and  Director  of  the 
Choir  of  tbe  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Boston. 

Tha  "  Memorare  "  is  published  in  one  large  quarto  volume 
of  272  page.*,  durably  bound,  and  sold  at  the  low  price  of  @2,50 
per  copy,  or  $24  per  dozen.  Copies  will  be  forwarded  by  mail, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Oliver  Ditson  &,  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  tljr  f  iano-^ortr,  ©rgan  &  3H<rrmoiit>, 

3    HAY  WARD     PLACE. 


OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

MUSIC     ANB     JOB     PRINTING    OFFICE, 


T7S7\A_,X,33:iIiff'i5     cSs    Co. 

ion  to  v.LLD  k  Waters,) 

Wholesale  k  Retail  Etaleis  in 

JPIANO-FQR  TES 
f    AND  ECELODEONS, 
From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 
SE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  III. 

T^OMIES    -W-    VOSE'S 

PREMIUM   PIANO-FORTES. 

A     SILVER     PRIZE    MEDAL 
Was  awarded  for  these  Pianos  at  the  last  Great  Exhibition  in 
Boston,  in  competition  with  the  best  makers  in  the  country, 
for  their  fine  musical  tone  and  perfect  action.    Also, 

A     BRONZE     MEDAL, 
For  the  superiority  and  beauty  of  the  exterior.     Every  instru- 
ment purchased  from  this  establishment  will  be  warranted  to 
give  full  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

■Warorooms  335  Washington  St.,  corner  West  St., 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM    GOOCH, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

AT   JAMES  W.  VOSE'S,  No.  335  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


ST- .     i_J  .     BAZiIi, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 

SIGNOR   AUGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86  Pincltney  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m\)ix  nf  tlji  ^iann  nnii  Jinging, 


v. 


HOTEL. 


Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 
<o^2.G--^.:Kr  bttiijXjsh., 

WESTFIELD,   MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

/~1  IVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
\X  and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

J.   TRENIvLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kuceland  Street. 

C.    BBEUSISG, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  JErard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

I£7=-  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

J.    H.    HIDLET, 

PUBLISHEB    OF    MtTSIC, 
Eni  ©taltr  in  ^Husital  ftltrrlianoisc, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion £12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  .S6.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

NoTai  scHobii  Street. 
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Vol.  XL  No.  7. 


ljurijght'B  Joiupral  of  Jjfak, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEEMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50 

SINGLE   COPIES.  SIX  CENTS. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,   EDITOR  AW  PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 
Vy  OFFICE,    No.  21   School  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  KJBLICATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  RUSSELL  &  RTCHAKDSON,  291  Wash'n  St.       " 

"    CLAPP  &  CORY, Providence,  R.I. 

"   C.  BREUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"    SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,        " 

"   GEORGE   DUTTON,  JR Rochester,  N.Y. 

"  G.ANDRE  &  CO 306  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

"   JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"   MILLER  &  BEACHAM,.  .181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"    W.  D.  ZOGBAUM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"   W.  F.  COLBDRN, Cincinnati,  0. 

"   HOLBROOK  &  LONG Cleveland,  0. 


The  Oratorios  for  the  Festival. — Naturally 
all  the  musical  interest  for  the  coming  week  will  con- 
centrate upon  the  Festival  of  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday.  As  many  persons  then  will  listen  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  to  Oratorios  by  Handel,  Haydn  and 
Mendelssohn,  it  seems  fit  that  our  Journal  should 
contain  some  aids  to  the  understanding  of  these  noble 
works  ;  and  therefore  we  take  the  liberty  to  reprint 
portions  of  the  synopses  which  we  wrote  of  them  some 
years  ago  ;  not  that  we  natter  ourselves  that  they  are 
of  any  great  intrinsic  value,  but  because  any  such  de- 
scription in  detail  of  a  great  musical  work  helps  to 
fasten  the  attention  of  the  hearer  upon  its  real  beau- 
ties. This  week  we  give  "Elijah"  and  the  "Crea- 
tion ;  "  next  week  we  shall  add  the  "  Messiah." 

I,   Mendelssohn's  "Elijah." 

The  figure  of  the  prophet  is  stationed,  at  once, 
boldly  in  the  foreground.  Even  the  overture  is 
prefaced  by  a  brief  recitative,  in  which,  with 
firm,  deep  voice,  he  declares  that  "  there  shall  not 
he  dew  nor  rain  these  years."  Had  Mendelssohn 
composed  expressly  for  an  American  audience, 
who  never  begin  to  settle  down  into  the  listening 
state  until  they  hear  the  human  voice, — we  might 
have  suspected  him  of  an  innocent  manoeuvre 
here,  to  procure  silence  and  a  hearing  for  the 
overture.  In  this  overture,  there  is  a  sort  of  sul- 
len, smothered,  choking  energy,  fretting  against 
chains  sell-forged ;  an  obdurate  wilfulness  seems 
depicted, — a  desperate  impulse  continually  trying 
itself  over  again,  only  to  find  the  same  fatal  lim- 
itations ;  it  is  the  mood  of  an  unrepenting  crimi- 
nal in  his  cell.  The  music  is  all  of  very  short 
fibre,  woven  into  the  toughest,  knottiest  sort  of 
texture ;  full  of  movement,  but  no  progress. 
One  or  two  little  short  starts  of  melody,  constant- 
ly repeated,  are  its  themes ;  and,  though  these 
are  woven  into  a  consistent  and  artistic  whole, 
you  hear  nothing  else  from  first  to  last.  This  is 
in  the  appropriate  key  of  D  minor,  and  sheds  the 
right  murky  coloring  over  all  that  is  to  follow, 
helping  imagination  to  realize  the  state  of  Israel 
under  Ahab.  Drought  and  famine ;  life  denied 
its  outward  sustenance  ;  starved  impulses,  which, 
getting   no  expansion,   only   murmur  of   them- 


selves,  are  the  alternate  changes  of  one  figure 
on  this  monotonous  web  of  tones. 

And  now  the  suffering  finds  a  voice.  There  is 
a  chorus  of  the  people — "  Help,  Lord  !  wilt  thou 
quite  destroy  us?" — still  in  D  minor,  4-4  time, 
Andante.  First  a  loud  cry,  "Help,  Lord  .'"upon 
the  minor  common  chord  of  D,  the  accompani- 
ments traversing  downwards  and  upwards  through 
all  its  inversions  for  two  bars ;  then,  as  the  air 
climbs  one  note,  higher,  the  same  process  is  re- 
peated on  the  ewying  chord  of  the.  Diminished 
Seventh,  which,  through  the  dominant  Seventh 
upon  C,  would  fain  force  its  way  out  into  the 
bright  major  key  of  F,  and  find  relief;  but  while 
the  bass  tends  boldly  that  way,  the  chord  of  D 
minor  returning  in  the  upper  parts  smothers  the 
tendency,  producing  a  discordant  mixture  of 
tonics  which  is  peculiarly  expressive  on  the 
words:  "Wilt  thou  quite  destroy  us?"  Out  of 
this  massive  and  compact  beginning  the  tenors 
lead  the  way  in  a  freer  movement,  chanting  the 
two  plaintive  phrases:  "  The  harvest  now  is  over, 
the  summer  days  are  gone"  and  "  And  yet  no 
power  cometh  to  help  us,"  which  are  duly  taken 
up  by  the  other  voices  and  passed  round  as  the 
themes  of  a  very  beautiful  and  graceful  Fugue, 
which  works  itself  up  by  degrees  into  the  right 
chord  for  a  transition  to  the  key  of  E  major, 
when  the  Fugue  is  quelled  for  a  while  into  a 
uniform  movement :  "  Will  then  the  Lord  be  no 


more   God  in  Zi<_ 


with  a  fitful,  tremulous  ac- 


companiment; but  it  soon  breaks  loose  again,  and, 
amid  renewals  of  the  cry,  "Help,  Lord!"  from 
single  voices,  terminates  the  chorus.  A  remark- 
able choral  recitative  succeeds,  in  which  the  com- 
plaints of  famine  come  up  in  distinct,  successive 
fragments  of  melody  from  one  mass  of  voices 
after  another : — "  The  deep  affords  no  water," — 
"  The  infant  children  ask  for  bread"  &c, — ex- 
ceedingly expressive,  if  the  voices  start  the  theme 
with  perfect  concert.  Next  we  have  a  plaintive 
duet  for  sopranos,  "  Zion  spreadeth  her  hands  for 
aid" — one  of  those  wild  and  tender  melodies 
(each  part  a  melody,  however,)  in  which  we  get 
the  genuine  aroma  of  Mendelssohn's  peculiar 
genius,  as  in  his  "  Lieder."  There  are  several 
such  in  "  Elijah."  In  the  pauses  of  the  duet,  which 
is  in  A  minor,  and  forming  a  sort  of  background 
to  it,  is  constantly  heard  the  burden  (an  old 
Jewish  Chant,)  alternately  of  the  entire  female 
and  of  the  entire  male  chorus,  in  unison,  on  the 
words  "  Lord,  bow  thine  ear  to  our  prayer."  The 
effect  is  as  poetic  as  it  is  original.  At  first  it  was 
the  popular  complaint  of  the  short  harvest ;  then, 
in  the  recitative,  it  was  the  children  hungering 
at  home ;  now  it  is  youthful  loveliness  and  beau- 
ty, interceding  as  by  special  affinity  with  heaven ; 
— remark  this  fine  touch  of  the  delicate  and  fem- 
inine side  of  the  composer's  genius ! — had  this 
duet  been  left  out,  it  would  hardly  have  been 
Mendelssohn. 

So  much  in  description  of  the  drought.  Now 
comes  the  appeal  of  Obadiah  to  the  consciences 
of  the  people, — a  tenor  recitative  :  "  Rend  your 
hearts,"  &c,  followed  by  the  exquisitely  tender 
and  consoling  tenor  song  (Andante  in  E  flat :) 
"  If  with  all  your  hearts  ye  truly  seek  'me."  If 
you  compare  it  with  Handel's  "  Comfort  ye,  my 
people"  you  have  the  whole  difference  of  com- 
plexion between  these  two  deeply  religious  na- 
tures.    In  that,  it  is  the  perfect  sanguine  buoy- 


ancy and  confident  announcement  of  hope;   in 
this,  it  is  hope  tinged  with  sadness, — more  of  re- 
flective yearning,  and  less  of  the  child's  unques- 
tioning   acceptance    and    assurance.      It   would 
compare  more  closely,  however,  with  "  He  shall 
feed  his  flock :"   only  that  is  an  alto  song,  and 
this  a  tenor,  as  befits  the  difference  of  sentiment ; 
for  in  that,  the  feminine  element,  or  Love,  is  all 
in  all ;  whereas  in  this,  the  masculine  element  of 
Justice  tempers  Love.      In  this  song,  as  in  the 
duet  before,  and  as  throughout  the  oratorio,  Men- 
delssohn displays  his  rare  poetic  invention  in  ac- 
companiment; in  every  bar  at  first  it  takes,  as  if 
unconsciously,  the  form  of  "  seek  and  find," — a 
climbing   arpeggio   answered   by   a    full    chord ; 
when  it  reaches  the  words,  "  Oh !   that  I  knew 
where  I  might  find  Him,"  the  whole,  air  pulses  to 
the  heart-beat  of  the  melody,  as  the  violins  divide 
the  measure  into  crystal  and  precise  vibrations. 
Then  breaks  out  the  turbulent  chorus  in  C  minor, 
"  Yet  doth  the  Lord  see  it   not.     His  wrath  will 
pursue  us,"  &c. ;  full  of  diminished  sevenths  and 
of  discords  from  bold  overlapping  of  one  chord 
upon  another.     Its  vehement  and  angry  motion  is 
suddenly  arrested  on  a  discord  of  this  sort,  (dom- 
inant 7th  upon  the  tonic,)  in  the  words :  "  till  he 
destroys  us ;"   and  after  the  pause,  follows  the 
grave,  massive,  psalm-like,  solid  piece  of  counter- 
point,  all  in  long  half-notes :   "  For  He,   the 
Lord  our  God,  He  is  a  jealous  God,"  &c., 
thrown  up  like  a  mountain  range  of  the  primeval 
granite  in  the.  midst  of  this  great  musical  creation ; 
yet  its  solemnity  is  not  all  barren,  tor  erelong  its 
sides  wave  with  the  forests  sprung  from  the  ac- 
cumulated soil  of  ages,  and  the  solemn  procession 
of  the  clouds  in  heaven  passes  in  shadows  over 
their  surface ;   the  key  shifts  to  the  major ;   the 
accompaniments  acquire  a  freer  movement;  rich, 
refreshing  modulations  succeed  each  other  smooth- 
ly, and  the  vocal  parts  diverge  in  separate  streams 
of  perfect  harmony,  at  the  thought ;   "  His  Mer- 
cies on  thousands  fall,"  &c.     Fit  prelude 
to  the  voice  of  angels !     An  alto  voice,  in  recita- 
tive,  bids   Elijah   "  hence   to   Cherith's   brook," 
telling  of  the  "  ravens"  who  will  feed  him.     Then 
a  remarkable  double  quartet  (four  male  and  four 
female  voices)  follows  with  the  words :  "  For  He 
shall  give  his  angels  charge,"  &c.     The  very  sim- 
plicity, together  with  the  animated  movement  of 
this,  requiring  perfect  precision  and  blending  of 
the  eight  distinct  parts,  makes  it  difficult  to  con- 
vey its  beauty  in  a  performance.      Again  the 
angel  warns  him  to  "  Zarephath,"  to  the  "  widow 
woman"  ;  and  the  homely  images  of  the  "  barrel 
of  meal"  and  the  "  cruise  of  oil"  do  not  "  fail," 
or  fall  in  any  wise  short  of  dignity  and  beauty  in 
Mendelssohn's  pure  recitative,  which  quite  tran- 
scends the  usual  common-place. 

We  have  now  reached  the  first  in  the  series  of 
dramatic  sketches,  of  which  the  body  of  the  ora- 
torio is  mainly  composed  :  the  miracle  of  raising 
the  widow's  son.  The  sentiment  of  the  marvel- 
lous is  first  raised  by  the  accompaniments,  which, 
confined  chiefly  to  the  violins  and  treble  wood 
instruments,  keep  up  a  light  tremolo,  to  a  melody, 
full  of  sad,  sweet  humility,  (E  minor,  6-8,)  which 
introduces  the  lamentation  of  the  woman  over 
her  son.  The  answer  of  the  prophet,  and  his 
prayer,  "  Turn  unto  her"  are  in  the  major  of  the 
key,  in  grave,  four-fold  measure.  The  return  of 
the  tremolo,  in  the  still  more  mystical   key  of  F 
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sharp  major — swelling  and  diminishing,  raises 
expectation  to  the  height,  and  makes  natural  the 
woman's  question  of  surprise,  "  Wilt  thou  shmv 
wonders  to  the  dead?"  The  prayer  is  renewed, 
and  so  too  the  woman's  exclamation,  striking  a 
higher  note  in  her  growing  earnestness.  Yet  a 
third  time  the  prophet  prays,  amid  crashing, 
measured  peals  of  harmony,  announcing  that  the 
miraculous  agency  is  at  work  restoring  life.  The 
joy  and  devout  thankfulness  of  the  mother, 
prompting  the  question  :  "  What  shall  I  render  to 
the  Lord  ?  "  are  followed  by  the  brief,  but  beau- 
tiful duet  between  her  and  the  prophet :  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,"  which  is  in 
broad  four-fold  measure,  and  glides  directly  into 
the  chorus  :  '■'■Blessed,  are  the  men  who  fear  him," 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  soft,  rippling  flow 
of  the  accompaniments,  the  violoncellos  keeping 
up  one  uniformly  varied  and  continuous  figure  in 
sixteenths  through  the  whole  of  it,  while  the 
vocal  parts  steal  in  one  after  another  with  the 
same  whispered  melody,  which,  with  that  multi- 
tude of  voices,  is  like  the  soft  rustle  of  the  bend- 
ing grass  before  successive  breathings  of  the  west 
wind, — until  the  words :  "  Through  darkness 
riseth  light  to  the  upright,"  where  the  sopranos 
shout  forth  a  clarion  call,  climbing  through  the 
harmonic  intervals  of  the  fifth  of  the  key  as  far 
as  its  tenth,  and  closing  with  a  cadence  upon  B, 
which  note  the  basses  take  for  a  starting-point, 
and  thence  repeat  nearly  the  same  figure,  ending 
in  A,  where  it  is  taken  up  by  the  altos,  and  again 
echoed  ere  it  is  half  out  of  their  mouths  by  the 
tenors,  until  all  come  unitedly  upon  the  words  : 
"  He  is  gracious,  compassionate,  righteous."  These 
words  are  treated  somewhat  after  the  manner  of, 
"  And  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Coun- 
sellor," &c,  in  Handel's  sublime  chorus,  though 
no  such  stupendous  effects  are  here  attempted. 
The  original  whispered  melody  flows  in  again 
with  mingled  fragments  of  the  second  theme,  and 
the  chorus  ends  with  echoing,  retreating  calls  of 
"  Blessed  !  "  while  that  rippling  accompaniment 
floats  sky-ward  and  is  lost. 

Now  comes  the  appearance  of  Elijah  before 
Ahab,  and  the  second  dramatic  scene,  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  priests  of  Baal.  The  several  pro- 
posals of  Elijah  (in  bold  recitative)  are  echoed 
in  choral  bursts  from  the  people,  "  Then  we  shall 
see  whose  God  is  the  Lord,"  &e.  The  invocation 
of  the  priests  of  Baal  is  very  effective  musically, 
however  fruitless  for  their  purpose,  and  the  music 
of  it  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  severe  and 
spiritual  tone  of  the  rest  of  the  Oratorio.  Noisy, 
impetuous,  full  of  accent  and  of  animal  life,  it 
befits  the  worshippers  of  natural  things  ;  and  it 
commences  in  the  key  of  nature,  or  F  major. 
First,  it  is  in  4-4  time,  a  double  chorus,  with  a 
sort  of  bacchanalian  energy :  Baal,  we  cry  to 
thee ; "  then  sets  in  an  Allegro  3-4  movement, 
with  arpeggio  accompaniment  in  thirds,  in  single 
chorus,  basses  and  altos  in  unison  crying :  "  Hear 
us,  Baal !  hear,  mighty  God,"  and  sopranos  and 
tenors  in  unison  more  earnestly  following :  "  Baal, 
0  answer  us ;  let  thy  fames  fall  and  extirpate  the 
foe,"  &e.  In  vain  ;  no  help  for  them  !  In  long 
loud  cadences,  (the  minor  third  so  loved  by  Men- 
delssohn), with  hopeless  pauses  between,  their 
"  Hear  us ! "  floats  away  upon  the  empty  air. 
The  prophet  taunts  them :  "  Call  him  louder." 
Again  they  raise  their  cry,  this  time  in  F  sharp 
minor,  in  hurried  4-4  time,  the  full  force  of  the 
orchestra  reiterating  quick,  short,  angry  notes, 
as  if  they  were  all  instruments  of  percussion,  and 
trying  restless  and  discordant  modulations,  as  the 
voices  with  agonized  impatience  repeat :  "  Noio 
arise;  wherefore  slumber?"  Again  the  prophet 
taunts,  and  again  they  call  on  Baal,  still  in  the 
same  wild  key,  but  with  the  most  furious  presto 
movement,  in  6-8,  ending  as  before  in  fruitless 
cadences  :  "  Hear  and  "answer,"  succeeded  by- 
unbroken  pauses. 

It  is  now  Elijah's  turn.  In  a  solemn  Adagio 
air,  expressive  of  sublimest  faith  and  feeling  of 
the  Right,  and  even  with  a  tenderness  which  you 
cannot  help  contrasting  afterwards  with  his  ruth- 
less slaughter  of  his  defeated  rivals,  he  offers  up 
his  prayer  to  the  "  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Israel."  This  is  followed  by  a  short  and  simple 
quartet :  "  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord."     All 


this  was  in  the  confident  key  of  E  flat  major. 
In  his  invocation  :  "  0  Thou,  who  makest  thine 
angels  Spirits  ;  Thou,  whose  ministers  are  faming 
fires  ;  let  them  now  descend !  "  the  prophet's  voice, 
unaccompanied,  rises  a  minor  third  in  uttering 
the  first  clause,  followed  by  the  full  minor  chord 
pianissimo  from  the  instruments;  in  the  second 
clause  it  ascends  (through  the  minor  third  again) 
to  the  fifth,  again  more  loudly  answered  by  the 
instruments ;  and  in  the  third  clause  it  reaches 
the  octave,  when  bursts  forth  the  wild  descriptive 
chorus:  "  The  fire  descends  from  heaven  !"  This 
change  to  the  minor  in  the  invocation  makes  a 
presentiment  of  miracle,  as  surely  as  a  preternat- 
ural change  of  daylight,  or  the  noon-day  darken- 
ing of  eclipse.  The  Fire-chorus,  with  its  imita- 
tive accompaniments,  we  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe ;  it  is  fearfully  grand  and  terminates  in  a 
massive  Choral:  "The  Lord  is  God,"  &c. ; 
the  earth  quakes  as  it  rolls  away,  with  the  pro- 
longed tremolo  of  the  double  basses,  during  which 
Elijah  dooms  the  prophets  of  Baal. 

This  scene  closes  with  two  remarkable  songs. 
First,  a  bass  solo  by  Elijah :  "  Is  not  his  word 
like  a  fire,  and  like  a  hammer  that  breakefh  the 
rock  into  pieces  ?  "  Here  the  composer  evidently 
had  in  mind  a  similar  great  solo  in  Handel's 
"  Messiah."  Both  song  and  accompaniment  are 
cast  in  the  same  iron  mould,  requiring  a  gigantic 
voice  to  execute  it.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  too  great 
to  be  sung,  as  some  parts  are  too  great  to  be 
acted.  Next,  the  exquisite  alto  solo:  "  Woe  unto 
them  who  forsake  him  !  "  which  is  again  of  the 
" Lieder  ohne  Worte"  order,  having  that  charac- 
teristic wild-flower  beauty,  so  indescribable  in  the 
melodies  of  Mendelssohn. 

Finally,  we  have  the  coming  of  rain,  prepared 
in  a  dialogue  between  the  people,  the  prophet 
and  the  youth  whom  he  sends  forth  to  "  look 
toward  the  sea."  There  is  a  gradual  mellowing 
of  the  instruments,  so  that  you  seem  almost  to 
snuff'  rain  in  the  parched  air.  The  responses  of 
the  youth,  clear,  trumpet-toned,  in  the  major 
chord  of  C,  as  he  declares  :  "  there  is  nothing," 
each  time  with  the  enhanced  effect  of  the  mellow, 
continuous  high  monotone  from  the  orchestra, 
and  finally  announcing,  amid  the  mysterious 
thrilling  of  the  air  with  violin  thirds,  "  a  little 
cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand ; "  then  the 
"  blackening  the  heavens  with  clouds  and  with 
wind  ; "  and  then  the  loud  rushing  of  the  storm, 
are  wrought  up  to  an  admirable  climax,  and  the 
chorus  breaks  forth,  like  a  perfect  flood  of  joy, 
refreshing  and  reviving  all  things :  "  rThanks  Tie 
to  God  !  He  laveth  the  thirsty  land.  The  ivaters 
gather :  they  rush  along ;  they  are  lifting  their 
voices  !  The  stormy  billows  are  high  ;  their  fury 
is  mighty;  but  the  Lord  is  above  them  and 
Almighty  !  "  This  Rain-chorus,  (which  is  in  E 
flat  major),  is  in  perfect  contrast  with  that  Fire- 
chorus.  The  music  itself  is  as  welcome  as  show- 
ers after  long  drought ;  as  tears  of  joy  and  recon- 
ciliation after  years  of  barren,  obstinate  self-will 
and  coldness;  as  the  revisiting  of  inspired 
thoughts  to  the  dry,  dull,  jaded,  unsuggestive 
brain ; — and  that  not  the  less  because  all  the 
music  which  precedes  is  rich  and  various.  The 
voices  seem  to  launch  themselves  along  rejoicing, 
like  the  copious  billows  of  a  torrent,  while  the 
instruments,  by  a  well-chosen  figure,  imitate  the 
sound  of  dripping  streams.  You  feel  the  chang- 
ing temperature  of  the  air  in  some  of  those  mod- 
ulations. What  a  gusto,  what  a  sense  of  coolness 
in  some  of  those  flat  sevenths  in  the  bass  !  there 
are  certain  chords  there  which  we  would  call 
barometrical  or  atmospheric,  if  the  extravagance 
of  fancy  might  be  allowed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
fullness  of  delight  in  listening  to  tins  translation 
into  tones  of  one  of  the  inexhaustible  phenomena 
of  nature. 

The  Second  Part  has  for  its  subject-matter  the 
reaction  of  the  popular  sentiment  against  Elijah, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  queen,  his  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness,  and  his  translation  to  heaven.  This 
is  prefaced  by  a  song  of  warning  to  Israel: 
"  Hear  ye,  Israel,"  for  a  soprano  voice,  in  B  mi- 
nor, 3-8  time : — one  of  those  quaint  little  wild 
flowers  of  melody  again,  which  seem  to  have 
dropped  so  often  from  another  planet  at  the  feet 
of  Mendelssohn.     The  short-breathed,  syncopated 


form  of  the  accompaniment,  and  the  continual 
cadence  of  the  voice  through  a  third  give  it  an 
expression  of  angularly  childlike   innocence  and 

seriousness.  Then  follows,  in  the  major  of  the 
key,  in  statelier  3-4  measure,  and  with  trumpet 
obligaio,  a  cheering  air,  which  differs  from  tic- 
last  as  a  bracing  October  morning  from  a  soft 
summer  Sabbat})  evening:  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
I  am  he  that,  comforlelh,"  &c,  leading  into  the 
very  spirited  chorus  in  G  major:  "Be  not  afraid, 
saith  God  the  Lord."  This  has  a  full,  broad,  gen- 
erous, Ilantlclian  flow,  like  a  great  river  "  rolling 
rapidly  ;  "  and  as  your  ear  detects  the  mingling 
separate  currents  when  you  heed  the  river's  gen- 
eral roar  more  closely,  so,  hurrying,  pursuing, 
mingling,  go  the  voices  of  the  fugue:  "Though 
thousands  languish,"  which  gives  the  chorus  a 
more  thoughtful  character  for  a  moment,  before 
they  are  alf  merged  again  in  the  grand  whole  of 
that  first  strain,  "  Be  not  afraid  .'  " 

One  cannot  conceive  how  the  scene  which  fol- 
lows could  have  been  wrought  into  music  with  a 
more,  dramatic  effect.  The  prophet  denounces 
Ahab  ;  then  the  queen  in  the  low  tones  of  deep- 
est excitement,  in  angry  and  emphatic  sentences 
of  recitative,  demands  :  '.'  Hath  he  not  prophecied 
against  all  Israel  ?  "  "  Hath  he  not  destroyed  Ba- 
al's prophets  ?  "  "  Hath  he  not  closed  the  heavens  ?  " 
&c. ;  and  to  each  question  comes  an  ominous, 
brief  choral  response  :  "  We  heard  it  with  our 
ears,"  &c. ;  and  finally  the  furious  chorus :  "  Woe 
to  him,  he  shall  perish"  in  which  the  quick,  short, 
petulant  notes  of  the  orchestra  seem  to  crackle 
and  boil  with  rage. 

Yielding  to  Obadiah's  friendly  warning,  the 
prophet  journeys  to  the  wilderness  ;  and  here  we 
have  the  tenderest  and  deepest  portions  of  all 
this  music ;  here  we  approach  Elijah  in  his  soli- 
tary communings  and  his  sufferings ;  here  we  feel 
a  more  human  interest  and  sympathy  for  the 
mighty  man  of  miracle ;  we  forget  the  terrible 
denouncer  of  God's  enemies,  and  love  his  human 
heart,  all  melting  to  the  loveliness  of  justice,  and 
mourning  over  Israel's  insane  separation  of  her- 
self from  God,  more  than  over  his  own  trials. 
Follow  him  there !  good  guides  stand  ready  to 
your  imagination's  bidding:  first,  the  grand  old 
words  of  the  brief  and  simple  Hebrew  narrative  ; 
then  the  befitting  and  congenial  music  of  this  mod- 
ern descendant  of  the  Hebrews,  this  artist  son  of 
Mendel.  Listen  to  that  grand,  deep  song  which 
he  has  put  here  into  the  mouth  of  Elijah  :  "  It  is 
enough,  0  Lord;  now  take  away  my  life,  for  I 
am  no  better  than  my  fathers,"  &c.  What  resig- 
nation !  His  great  soul,  bowed  to  that  unselfish 
sadness,  gives  you  a  nobler,  more  colossal  image 
than  the  fallen  Saturn  in  the  "  Hyperion "  of 
Keats.  The  grave  and  measured  movement  of 
the  orchestra  marks  well  his  weary,  thoughtful, 
heavy  steps.  But  his  soul  summons  a  new  ener- 
gy, the  smouldering  music  blazes  up,  as  he  re- 
members :  "  1  have  been  very  jealous  for  the 
Lord." 

Follow  him  !  Fatigue  brings  sleep,  and  sleep 
brings  angel  voices.  Let  that  sweet  tenor  recita- 
tive interpret  his  wanderings  and  his  whereabouts, 
and  the  angelic  voices  interpret  the  heaven  in 
his  heart.  "  Under  a  juniper  tree  in  the  wilder- 
ness ! "  Mark  the  quaint  simplicity-  of  the 
words,  and  how  heartily  the  musical  vein  in 
Mendelssohn  adapts  itself  to  such  child's  narra- 
tive. And  now  hear,  as  the  composer  heard,  the 
heavenly  voices  floating  down.  It  is  a  scene  al- 
most as  beautiful  as  that  portrayed  in  Handel's 
music  for  the  nativity  of  the  Messiah.  First  a 
Trio,  (female  voices*),  without  accompaniments  : 
"Lift  thine  eyes  to  the  mountains,"  pure  and 
chaste  as  starlight ;  then  the  lovely  chorus  (for 
all  four  parts)  :  "  He  watching  over  Israel,  slum- 
bers not,  nor  sleeps."  If  the  Trio  was  like  heaven 
descending,  this  is  like  the  peacefulness  of  earth 
encompassed  with  heaven ;  it  has  a  gentle,  sooth- 
ing, pastoral  character,  like  "  There  were  shep- 
herds watching  their  flocks  by  night."  The 
universal  bosom  seems  to  heave  with  the  serene 
feeling  of  protection,  and  the  heart  to  throb  most 
joyously,  most  gently,  with  the  equal  and  contin- 
uous rise  ami  fall  of  those  softly  modulated  trip- 

*  In  Friday's  performance  this  Trio  will  be  sung, 
and  with  peculiar  effect,  by  boys. 
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lets  in  the  accompaniments.  Voice  after  voice 
breathes  out  the  melody  ;  and  what  unspeakable 
tenderness  in  the  new  theme  which  the  tenors 
introduce  :  "  Shouldst  thou,  walking  in  grief,  lan- 
guish, lie  will  quicken  thee" 

Again  follow  him !  Forty  days  and  forty 
nights:  so  sings  the  angel  (alto  recitative)  ;  and 
again  the  noble  recitative  of  the  prophet,  "  wrest- 
ling with  the  Lord  in  prayer;"  "  Oh,  Lord,  I  have 
labored  in  vain ;  .  .  .  .  0  that  I  now  might  die  !" 
This  is  relieved  by  the  profoundly  beautiful  alto 
song,  in  the  natural  key,  four-fold  measure. :  "  0 
rest  in  the  Lord ;"  and  he  resumes :  "  Night 
falleth  round  me,  0  Lord!  Be  thou  not  far 
from  me ;  my  soid  is  thirsting  for  Thee,  as  a 
thirsty  land :"  which  last  suggestion  the  instru- 
ments accompany  with  a  reminiscence  from  that 
first  chorus,  descriptive  of  the  drought:  "  The 
haroest  now  is  orer,"  Src. 

And  now  he  stands  upon  the  mount,  and  "  Be- 
hold !  God,  the  Lord  passed  by !"  We  are  too 
weary  with  fruitless  attempts  to  convey  a  notion 
■of  the  different  portions  of  this  oratorio  by  words, 
to  undertake  the  same  thing  with  this  most  de- 
scriptive and  effective  chorus.  One  cannot  but 
remark  the  multitude  of  subjects  which  the  story 
of  Elijah  offers  for  every  variety  of  musical 
effects.  The  orchestra  preludes  the.  coming  of 
the  "  mighty  ivind."  Voices,  accompanied  in 
loud  high  unison,  proclaim :  "  The  Lord  passed 
by!"  the  storm  swells  up  amid  the  voices,  wave 
on  wave,  with  brief  fury  and  subsides,  and  again 
the  voices  in  whispered  harmony  pronounce : 
"  yet  the  I^ord  was  not  in  the  tempest."  The  same 
order  of  treatment  is  repeated  with  regard  to  the 
"  earthquake,"  and  with  regard  to  the  "  fire." 
All  this  is  in  E  minor;  the  key  opens  into  the 
major,  into  the  moist,  mild,  spring-like  atmos- 
phere of  E  major,  and  the  voices  in  a  very  low, 
sweet  chorus,  in  long  notes,  whisper  the  corning 
of  the  "  still,  small  voice,"  while  the  liquid,  strok- 
ing divisions  of  the  accompaniment  seem  "  smooth- 
ing the  raven  down  of  darkness  till  it  smiles." 
The  Seraphim  are  heard  in  double  chorus,  chant- 
ing :  "  Holy,  holy,"  &e.,  marked  by  sublime  sim- 
plicity. One  more  recitative  from  the  prophet : 
"  1  go  on  my  way  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord," 
with  the  air :  "  For  the  mountain  shall  depart," 
during  which  the  instruments  tread  on  with  state- 
ly, solid  steps,  in  notes  of  uniform  length,  in  4-4 
measure ; — and  we  have  the  marvellously  de- 
scriptive, awe-inspiring  chorus  which  describes 
his  ascent  to  heaven  in  the  fiery  chariot.  There 
is  no  mistaking  the  sound  of  the  swift  revolving 
fiery  wheels,  suggested  by  the  accompaniment. 

Another  beautiful  tenor  song :  "  Then  shall  the 
righteous  shine,"  and  a  fit  conclusion  to  the  whole 
is  made  by  two  grand  choruses,  foreshadowing 
the  consummation  of  all  prophecy  in  the  God- 
Man,  just  leaving  off  where  Handel's  "  Messiah," 
the  oratorio  of  oratorios,  began.  The,  first :  "  Be- 
hold, my  servant,  and  mine  elect,"  has  much  of  the 
grandeur,  but  not  the  simplicity  of  Handel.  It 
is  separated  from  the  last  by  an  exquisite  quar- 
tet :  "  Come,  every  one  that  thirsteth,"  which  is 
wholly  in  the  vein  of  Mendelssohn.  And  the 
whole,  closes  with  a  solid,  massive  fugue,  in  the 
grand  old  style:  "Lord,  our  Creator,  how  excel- 
lent thy  name  ! " 

II.    Haydh  and  his  "Creation." 

Haydn  is  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  style; 
for  neatness  and  elegance  in  all  the  details,  happy 
arrangement,  and  perfect  ease  and  clearness  in  the 
exposition  of  his  ideas.  He  is  the  Addison  of  music, 
only  a  great  deal  more.  He  is  the  most  genial, 
popular,  least  strange  of  all  composers.  All  those 
who  enjoy  clear  writing,  who  love  to  see  everything 
accomplished  within  the  limits  of  graceful  certainty, 
feel  as  safe  with  Haydn  as  the  scholar  with  his 
Cicero  and  Virgil.  We  say  of  him,  "  that  is  music," 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  say  "  that's  English." 
Whatever  thought  he  had,  (and  he  had  many),  it 
came  out  whole  and  clear,  it  suffered  nothing  in  the 
statement.  He  understood  the  natures  of  instru- 
ments so  well,  that  they  blended  as  unobtrusively  in 
his  symphonies  as  individuals  in  the  best-bred  com- 
pany. Haydn's  music  is  easily  understood.  It 
keeps  the  mind  awake,  like  lively,  easy  conversation  ; 
but  does  not  task  the  brain,  does  not  excite  any 
longing  which  it  cannot   satisfy.     Hence   it  is  per- 


fection itself  to  those  who  want  nothing  deeper;  and 
it  can  never  be  otherwise  than  agreeable  to  those  who 
do.     Its  charm  is  infallible  as  far  as  it  goes. 

What  we  next  remark  is  its  sunny,  healthful, 
cheerful  character.  It  is  the  happy  warbling  of  the 
bird  building  its  nest.  It  is  not  the  deepest  of  music; 
but  it  is  welcome  to  every  one  as  the  morning  carol 
of  the  lark  It  has  not  the  tragic  pathos  of  Mozart 
and  Bellini;  nor  the  yearnings  and  uncontainable 
rhapsodies  of  Beethoven.  But  it  is  good  for  the 
deep-minded  sometimes  to  leave  brooding  and  spec- 
ulating, and  for  the  sentimental  to  flee  the  close  air 
of  their  sad  sympathies,  and  rising  with  the  lark 
some  bright,  cool  morning,  go  forth  and  become  all 
sensation,  and  enjoy  the  world  like  a  child.  Such  a 
morning  walk  is  an  emblem  of  Haydn.  The  world 
is  fresh  and  glittering  with  dew, and  there  is  no  time 
but  morning,  no  season  but  spring  to  the  feelings 
which  answer  to  his  music.  He  delivers  us  from 
ourselves  into  the  hands  of  Nature :  and  restores  us 
to  that  fresh  sense  of  things  we  had  before  we  had 
thought  too  long.  He  sings  always  one  tune,  let 
him  vary  it  as  he  will,  namely,  the  worth  and  beauty 
of  the  moment,  the  charm  of  reality,  the  admirable 
fitness  and  harmony  of  ihings.  Not  what  the  soul 
aspires  after,  but  what  it  finds,  he  celebrates;  not 
our  insatiable  capacities,  but  our  present  wealth. 
Surprise  and  gratitude  and  lively  appreciation  for 
ever  new  beauties  and  blessings — a  mild  and  health- 
ful exhilaration — just  the  state  of  his  own  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise  !***** 

Is  not  his  great  work,  then,  the  true  exponent  of 
his  genius  1  Was  he  not  the  very  man  to  compose 
the  music  of  the  "  Creation  ;"  to  carry  us  back  to 
the  morning  of  the  world,  and  recount  the  wonders 
which  surround  us,  with  a  childlike  spirit  %  Is  it  not 
his  art  to  brighten  up  the  faded  miracle  of  common 
things;  to  bathe  our  wearied  senses,  and  restore  the 
fevered  nerve  of  sight  for  us,  so  that  we  may  see 
things  fresh  and  wonderful,  and  a  "  new-created 
world  "  may  rise  amid  the  "  despairing  and  cursing  " 
of  the  falling  evil  spirits  that  confuse  and  blind  us, 
(to  borrow  a  thought  from  one  of  the  first  choruses)'? 

The  ;1  Creation  "  consists  of  three  parts,  taking  for 
its  text  the  Mosaic  account.  In  the  first  part  is  de- 
scribed the  emerging  of  order  from  chaos ;  the  crea- 
tion of  light ;  the  separation  of  the  firmament,  of 
sea  and  land  ;  the  springing  up  of  vegetation,  and 
the  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars;  and  ends 
with  the  magnificent  chorus:  "The  heavens  are  tel- 
ling." 

The  second  part  contains  the  creation  of  animated 
nature;  the  animals,  and  lastly  Man;  and  ends  with 
the  more  elaborate  chorus :  "  Achieved  is  the  glorious 
work." 

The  third  part  represents  Adam  and  Eve  in  Par- 
adise, admiring  each  other,  and  the  beautiful  world 
around,  and  praising  the  Creator;  and  ending  with 
the  still  more  elaborate  and  rapturous  fugue  :  "  The 
Lord  is  great." 

The  characters  in  the  two  first  parts  are  three 
angels,  Raphael,  Uriel  and  Gabriel,  (bass,  tenor  and 
soprano).  After  the  symphony  or  overture,  which 
represents  chaos  and  the  elements  struggling  to 
disengage  themselves,  one  part  after  another  rising  a 
little  way  and  falling  back  into  confusion,  till  finally 
the  ethereal  flutes  and  the  more  soaring  instruments 
escape  into  air,  and  the  dark  sounds  are  precipitated, 
and  everything  sounds  like  preparation,  the  discord 
almost  resolved — an  angel  recites  the  words :  "  In 
the  beginning  God  created,"  &c.,  but  "  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep."  To  represent  the  "  Spirit 
of  God,"  now,  "moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,"  a 
soft,  spray-like  chorus  of  voices  steals  in  ;  and  after 
the  command,  "Lei  there  be  light,"  the  instruments 
are  unmuted  and  all  the  discords  are  resolved  into 
the  full  chord  of  the  natural  key,  and  "  the  audience 
is  lost  in  the  effulgence  of  the  harmony."  To  re- 
present light  by  loudness,  some  may  think  a  poor  de- 
vice. But  music  does  not  seek  to  represent  the  light, 
but.  the  surprise  produced  by  its  sudden  appearance. 
What  greater  shock  could  be  given  to  all  our  senses, 
than  the  sudden  admission  of  light  into  total  dark- 
ness'! Then  "Uriel,  (angel  of  light),  in  a  descriptive 
song,  developes  the  idea,  shows  us  the  flight  of  the 
spirits  of  darkness,  and  in  a  subterranean  chorus  we 
hear  their  mingling,  falling  voices,  wildly  modulated 
by  the  depth  they  traverse,  on  the  words:  "Despair- 
ing, cursing  rage  attends  their  full;"  and  in  a  fresher, 
brighter  key  the  first  day  is  celebrated,  and  "a  new 
creattd  world  appears  at  God's  command."  The  same 
order  is  pursued  with  each  of  the  other  days.  First, 
the  angel  recites  the  words  from  Scripture;  then  in 
a  song  describes  the  phenomena ;  and  then  a  chorus 
celebrates  the  new  day.  * 

Throughout  the  whole  the  instrumental  parts  are 
principal — the  voice  but  gives  the  interpretation. 
Thus  after  the  angel  has  recited :  "  And  God  made 
the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters  which  were  under 


the  firmament,  from  the  waters  which  were  above  the 
firmament"  all  the  phenomena  of  the  air,  the  blast, 
the  thunder,  the  soft  rain,  the  beating  bail,  the  flaky 
snow,  are  described  in  so  many  little  passages  of 
symphony,  and  after  each  the  voice  supplies  the 
interpretation.  Then  bursts  forth  the  choral  hymn  : 
"Again  the  eternal  vaults  resound  the  praise  of  God, 
and  of  the  second  day."  In  like  manner  another  song 
describes  the  separation  of  land  and  water,  the  rolling 
and  heaving  of  ocean,  the  emerging  of  mountain 
tops,  the  rivers  winding  through  wide  plains,  the 
purling  brooks.  And  another,  the  flight  or  song 
(whichever  is  most  characteristic)  of  the  birds,  the 
mounting  eagle,  the  lark,  the  cooing  of  the  doves, 
the  song  of  the  nightingale;  another,  the  roar  of  the 
lion,  the  leap  of  the  tiger,  the  contented  browsing  of 
the  cattle,  the  sporting  of  the  great  leviathan.  All 
this  is  so  exquisitely  executed,  and  presents  such  a 
variety  of  beautiful  novelties,  even  without  regard  to 
the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed,  that  we  almost 
forget  that  it  is  treason  against  the  true  spirit  of  the 
art,  and  a  playing  of  tricks  with  music. 

We  cannot  enter  into  all  the  beautiful  details  of 
this  great  work;  nor  shall  we  speak  particularly  of 
the  surpassing  sweetness  and  melody  of  its  songs; 
nor  its  joyous  choruses,  which  are  wonderful  in  their 
way,  hut  without  the  grandeur,  or  the  simplicity,  or 
the  progress  of  those  of  Handel;  the  chorus  which 
closes  the  first  part — "  The  heavens  are  telling,"  being 
decidedly  greater  than  any  which  follow.  But  the 
truth  is,  the  chorus  does  not  bring  out  the  genius  of 
Haydn.  The  orchestra  and  the  symphony  are  his 
sphere;  and  it  is  as  an  orchestral,  descriptive  work, 
and  not  as  an  oratorio  in  the  high  religious  sense, 
that  we  are  most  interested  in  the  "  Creation." 

How  far  music  may  imitate  or  describe  outward 
nature,  is  a  question  which  must  always  be  left  open. 
That  sounds  do  suggest  scenes  is  unquestionable. 
It  is  natural  when  hearing  an  orchestra,  to  think  of 
the  harmony  of  colors.  Some  sounds  in  nature  are 
actually  musical,  like  the  notes  of  birds,  and  the  fall 
of  water.  All  sounds  in  nature  make  music,  when 
heard  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  allow  them  to  be- 
come well  blended.  Thus  motion  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  music  ;  we  speak  of  a  rushing,  glid- 
ing, falling,  rolling  passage  of  music.  Add  to  this 
all  the  associations  with  feelings  and  states  of  mind 
which  the  qualities  of  different  instruments  possess, 
and  it  is  evident  what  an  orchestra  can  do  in  this  way. 
If  it  is  not  allowable  to  describe  outward  objects  by 
music,  it  is  often  necessary  to  bring  up  outward 
objects  in  order  to  describe  music. 

A  piece  of  music  never  suggests  the  same  precise 
train  of  thought  to  any  two  hearers.  It  only  awakens 
the  same  feelings,  wins  them  to  its  mood.  If  then, 
incidentally,  all  these  little  descriptive  means  concur 
to  confirm  the  associations  which  naturally  arise  with 
every  feeling,  it  is  well.  But  to  aim  first  to  paint  a 
picture,  or  to  tell  a  story,  is  to  leave  the  true  and 
glorious  function  of  the  art,  to  make  it  do  what  it 
was  never  meant  to  do,  and  excite  the  same  kind  of 
admiration  which  a  mountebank  would  by  walking 
on  his  head.  Literal  description  of  objects  is  not  the 
province  of  music.  Music  has  all  the  vagueness  of 
the  feelings  of  which  it  is  the  natural  language;  but 
through  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  may  suggest  more 
than  words  can  tell. 

Thus,  when  we  are  told  that  Haydn,  in  composing 
a  symphony,  always  had  some  little  history  or  picture 
in  his  mind,  we  must  not  suppose  that  we  are  to  look 
for  such  a  story  or  picture  in  it,  when  we  hear  it :  but 
only  that  he  wrote  it  under  the  influence  of  such 
emotions  as  the  imagining  the  story  would  inspire. 

It  is  only,  however,  in  some  few  details  that  the 
"  Creation"  is  liable  to  the  objection  of  too  literal 
imitation.  We  can  pardon  some  few  freaks  and 
injurious  conceits,  when  they  are  so  exquisitely  done. 
But  in  its  whole  style  and  spirit  the  "  Creation"  is  an 
expression  of  feelings,  an  expression  of  childlike 
wonder  and  joy  and  gratitude  and  love.  It  expresses 
the  exhilaration  of  calm,  creative  activity.  It 
refreshes  the  mind  to  that  degree  that  all  sounds 
become  music  to  it.  In  inspires  us  with  all  the 
grateful  sensations  of  morning  and  spring.  And  we 
go  away  from  it  feeling  the  same  gratitude  for  it  that 
we  do  for  nature. 


Handel  wore  an  enormous  white  wig,  and  when 
things  went  well  at  the  Oratorio,  it  had  a  certain  nod 
or  vibration,  which  manifested  his  pleasure  or  satis- 
faction. Without  it,  nice  observers  were  certain  that 
he  was  out  of  humor. — Dr.  Burney. 

Hanoel's  general  look  was  somewhat  heavy  and 
sour  ;  but  when  he  did  smile,  it  was  his  sire  the  sun, 
bursting  out  of  a  black  cloud.  There  was  a  sudden 
flash  of  intelligence,  wit,  and  good  humor,  beaming 
in  his  countenance,  which  I  hardly  ever  saw  in  any 
other. — Ibid. 
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Great  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures  at 
Manchester,  England. 

(Correspondence  of  the  London  Times,  April  14.) 

The  collection  of  ancient  pictures,  which  is 
very  large  and  valuable,  will  be  exhibited  in  the 
south  gallery.  It  has  been  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Scharf,  jun.,  who  has  adopted  a 
somewhat  novel  plan  in  its  arrangement.  He  has 
proceeded  upon  the  broad  principle  of  devoting 
one  entire  wall  to  the  works  of  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  masters,  and  the  other  to  the  productions 
of  Germany,  Flanders,  England,  and  all  coun- 
tries foreign  to  Spain  and  Italy-  But  that  is  not 
all.  The  pictures  on  both  sides  of  the  gallery 
are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  so  that  the 
works  of  each  master  of  Italy  or  Spain  are  placed 
opposite,  those  of  a  painter  belonging  to  some 
other  country  who  lived  in  the  same  period. 
Angelico  da  Fiesole,  for  example,  is  opposed  to 
John  Van  Eyck,  Rubens  to  Guido,  and  Vandyke, 
to  Velasquez.  The.  lesser  divisions  of  schools, 
which  are.  those  of  Tuscany,  Sienna,  Naples, 
Umbria,  Cologne,  Flanders,  Saxony,  and  Nurem- 
berg are.  marked  by  being  kept  in  distinct  groups, 
and  arranged  for  the  most  part  in  parallel  lines 
one  over  the  other.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
which  will  presently  be  specified,  the  pictures 
exhibited  are  those  of  masters  who  flourished 
between  the  years  1400  and  1700,  a  period  of 
three  centuries.  The  latest  painting  in  the  gallery 
almost  corresponds  in  point  of  date  with  the 
commencement  of  the  modern  English  school,  and 
consequently  no  place  is  given  here  to  the 
productions  of  Hudson,  Hogarth,  Thornhill,  Rich- 
ardson, or  any  ot  the  English  masters  who  lived 
at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

The  gallery  is  divided  into  three  main  halls, 
the  first,  next  the  transept,  being  devoted  to  the 
earlier  period  of  Ait.  The  centre  of  the  end 
wall  is  occupied  by  a  picture  which  created  some 
sensation  in  the  Royal  Academy  two  years  ago, 
and  which  is  now  the  property  of  the  Queen.  It 
is  the  work  of  Leighton,  and  represents  the 
triumphal  procession  in  which  Cimabue's  picture. 
of  the  Madonna  was  carried  through  the  streets  of 
Florence.  On  either  side  of  it  are  displayed 
specimens  of  Italian  art,  from  the  classic  fresco 
paintings  of  the  Baths  of  Titus  and  the  Catacombs 
down  through  the  feeble  attempts  of  Cimabue 
and  the  bold  and  inventive  pieces  of  Giotto  to 
the  productions  of  the  14th  century  and  the  dawn 
of  Art  in  Germany  and  Flanders.  Mr.  Scharf 
commences  Ms  series  of  German,  Flemish,  and 
English  pictures  with  the  works  of  Van  Eyck, 
which  are  followed  by  many  fine  specimens  of 
Grunewald,  Mabuse,  Matsys,  Rubens,  Vandyke, 
Holbein,  Rembrandt,  and  other  well-known  mas- 
ters, closing  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  last  hall 
with  paintings  belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century.  The  contributions  of  Prince 
Albert  to  this  branch  of  the  exhibition  are  very 
extensive  and  important,  for  his  Royal  Highness 
possesses  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  examples 
of  early  German  art.  The  illustrations  of  Italian 
and  Spanish  art  commence  with  the  works  of 
Angelico  da  Fiesole,  and  include  a  great  number 
of  pieces  by  Botticelli,  Perugino,  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Velasquez, 
Murillo,  and  other  eminent  masters,  ending,  like 
the  pictures  on  the  opposite  side,  with  the  year 
1700.  The  magnificent  equestrian  portrait  of 
Charles  I.,  from  Windsor  Castle,  by  Vandyke, 
occupies  a  position  at  the  bottom  of  the.  gallery 
corresponding  to  that  of  Leighton's  picture  at  the 
top. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  great  value  and  beauty  of  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  collection.  Such  a  display  of  master- 
pieces has  probably  never  before  been  witnessed 
in  England,  and  it  convincingly  proves  the.  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Waagen  that  we  possess  art  treasures 
far  surpassing  those  of  any  other  country.  The 
series  begins  with  a  head"of  Christ  by  Angelico 
da  Fiesole,  which  originally  formed "  part"  of  a 
fresco  representing  the  crucifixion.  Fiesole  is 
represented  by  another  picture — the  "  Entomb- 
ment of  the  Virgin" — which  was  formerly  called 
a  Giotto,  and  as  such  was  engraved  by  D'Aoin- 
court.     His  works  are  followed  by  specimens  of 


Sandro  Botticelli,  with  his  wildness  of  form  and 
pedantic  display  of  Greek  learning.  Perugino, 
the  master  of  Raphael,  is  present  in  five  predella 
pictures,  contributed  by  Mr.  Barker,  and  in  a 
superb  altar  piece — the  Virgin  and  Child  en- 
throned, with  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Peter  on  either 
side — exhibited  by  Lord  Northwick.  One  of  the 
earliest  specimens  of  Raphael  is  the  "  Crucifixion," 
taken  from  Citta  di  Castello,  painted  in  1500. 
Mr.  Fuller  Maithland  contributes  the  "  Agony  in 
the  Garden,"  mentioned  by  Vasari  in  his  Lives  of 
Painters.  Two  celebrated  Madonnas  are  fur- 
nished by  Lord  Cowper;  Miss  Burdett  Coutts 
exhibits  the  "  Madonna  and  Child,"  which  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers, 
together  with  another  picture,  representing  the 
"  Agony  in  the  Garden ;"  and  Lord  Warwick 
sends  a  duplicate  of  the  "  Joanna  of  Aragon"  in 
the  Louvre.  Near  the  works  of  Raphael  is  placed 
a  "  Holy  Family" — //  Reposa — by  Bartolomeo, 
the  finest  specimen  of  that  master  in  England. 
Of  Michael  Angelo  we  have  the  picture,  repre- 
senting "  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria," 
which  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Ottley, 
and  a  "  Holy  Family,"  unfinished,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Labouchere.  Michael  Angelo  is  followed  by 
specimens  of  the  early  Venetian  school,  repre- 
sented by  Andrea  Bellini  and  others,  and  by  the 
works  of  Franeia,  the  friend  and  correspondent 
of  Raphael.  Further  on  the  glories  of  Venice 
present  themselves  to  view,  Titian,  Tintoretto, 
Paul  Veronese,  and  their  contemporaries.  The 
"  Europa"  of  Titian  has  been  exhibited  by  Lord 
Darnley,  and  here  also  is  his  original  sketch  of 
the  celebrated  "  Gloria,"  or  apotheosis  of  Charles 
V.,  still  in  Spain.  The  "  Nine  Muses,"  by  Tin- 
toretto, has  been  lent  from  Hampton  Court,  and 
there  are  no  fewer  than  five  large  allegorical 
subjects  by  Paul  Veronese.  The  Bolognese 
school  is  represented  by  Caracci  and  others.  A 
splendid  "  St.  Agnes,"  by  Domeniehino,  has  been 
obtained  from  Windsor  Castle.  Velasquez  and 
the  Spanish  masters  are  also  well  represented. 
The  portraits  of  Velasquez  are  hung  exactly 
opposite  those  by  Vandyke,  so  that  the  produc- 
tions of  the  two  great  masters  of  portrait  painting 
may  be  studied  together,  an  advantage  for  which 
the  visitors  ought  to  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Scharf. 
The  Duke  of"  Bedford,  Mr.  Farrer,  and  Mr. 
Hoskins  have  contributed  some  fine  specimens  of 
Velasquez.  Several  magnificent  Murillos  have 
been  furnished  by  Sir  Culling  Eardley,  the.  Rev. 
Thomas  Stanniforth,  and  Mr.  William  Sterling. 
Among  the.  specimens  of  the  academic  and 
decorative  style  of  painting  may  be.  mentioned 
some  frescos  taken  from  a  palace  at  Milan.  They 
represent  the  contest  between  the  Centaurs  and 
the  Lapithaj,  were  painted  by  Gambara,  and  have 
been  contributed  to  the  exhibition  by  Prince 
Albert.  Below  Murillo  are  some  of  the  later 
masters — the  naturalists,  as  they  are  called — of 
Italy;  and  the  series  closes  with  some  vigorous 
pieces  by  Salvator  Rosa. 

The  collection  of  pictures  belonging  to  Ger- 
many, Flanders,  England,  and  other  countries 
foreign  to  Italy  and  Spain  is  very  extensive,  and 
embraces  some  splendid  specimens  of  art.  It 
begins  with  an  old  copy  of  a  famous  altar-piece, 
representing  the  "  Adoration  of  the.  Lamb,"  by 
Hubert  and  John  Van  Eyck,  formerly  in  the 
chapel  of  the  town-hall  at  Ghent.  The  curious 
Orford  picture,  by  Grunewald,  now  the  property 
of  Prince.  Albert,  is  a  striking  feature  in  the 
collection;  but,  admirable  as  it  is,  it  must  yield 
the  palm  to  the  celebrated  Mabuse,  representing 
the  "  Adoration  of  the  Kings,"  from  Castle 
Howard — a  picture  formidable  to  the  pre-Ra- 
phaelites  on  account  of  its  exquisite  finish  and  its 
selection  of  the  more  refined  objects  in  nature. 
Flanking  the  Mabuse.  are  two  fine  pictures  from 
Hampton  Court,  representing  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land and  his  Queen.  Lower  down  the  gallery  is 
the  "  Misers,"  by  Quentin  Matsys.  Rubens  is 
represented  by  several  of  his  most  splendid  pro- 
ductions. The  Queen  has  contributed  his  "  St. 
Martin  dividing  his  cloak  with  a  Beggar;"  and 
Air.  Mathew  Wyatt  exhibits  the  magnificent 
picture  of  "  Juno  setting  the  Eyes  of  Argus  in  a 
Peacock's  Tail."  Here  also  is  Tomyris  ordering 
the  head  of  Cyrus  to  be  bathed  in  human  blood, 


and  among  a  number  of  other  pictures  are 
portraits  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  toe  Bishop  of 
Antwerp.  Several  excellent  specimens  of  Sny- 
ders  have  been  contributed  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  Sir  Philip 
Egerton.  They  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
marketpieces  with  fish,  fruit,  and  flowers,  but 
there  are  also  one  or  two  boar  and  wolf  hunts. 
Of  Poussin  there  are  some-  admirable  specimens 
from  the  galleries  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the 
Earl  of  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Mox.  In  addition 
to  the  "Triumph  of  Bacchus"  and  a  "Holy 
Family"  there  is  a  small  repetition  recently  found 
in  Dorsetshire  of  a  picture  called  the  "  Testament 
of  Eudamidas,"  by  Poussin,  which,  aiier  being 
engraved  with  great  care  in  France,  was  brought 
to  England  and  lost.  The  Vandykes  form,  in 
number  and  value,  an  important  part  of  tin- 
collection,  One  of  his  finest  portraits  i^  that  of 
Snyders,  the  painter,  contributed  by  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle.  The  companion  portrait — that  of  Sny- 
der's wife — is  exhibited  by  Lord  Warwick.  It  is 
said  that  the.  grandfather  of  the  present  Lord 
Warwick  proposed  to  the  then  Earl  of  Carlisle 
that  they  should  toss  for  the  possession  of  the  two 
pictures.  Whether  the  latter  nobleman  was 
willing  to  entertain  the  proposition  is  not  related, 
but  it  was  never  carried  out,  and  "  Snyders  and 
his  wife"  were  doomed  to  remain  separate  for 
some  time  longer.  They  are  now  reunited  tor  a 
time  at  Manchester.  Her  Majesty  has  contributed 
several  Vandykes — among  others  the  splendid 
equestrian  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  already  noticed. 
The  "  Children  of  Charles  I."  have  likewise  been 
obtained  from  the  Long  Room  in  Windsor  Castle. 
Lord  de  Gray  is  also  an  important  contributor  of 
Vandykes.  One,  a  superb  picture,  represents 
three  children  (name  unknown)  standing  on  the 
steps  of  a  portico ;  painted  by  Vandyke  in  the 
style  of  his  Genoese  period.  The  "  St.  Jerome," 
with  the  angel  holding  a  pen — L'Ange  a  la  plume, 
as  it  is  called  in  France — from  the  collection  of 
Lucien  Buonaparte,  has  been  contributed  by  Mr. 
Lucy,  of  Charlcote-park.  The  works  of  Vandyke 
are  followed  by  those  of  Sir  Anthony  More  and 
other  foreign  artists  who  visited  England  in  the 
1 7th  century.  We  then  come  to  specimens  of  the 
Dutch  school,  in  which  the  collection  is  particu- 
larly rich.  George  IV.  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Dutch  artists,  and  made  a  large  collection  of  their 
works,  of  which  a  considerable  number  have  been 
contributed  to  the  exhibition  by  the  Queen.  Mr. 
Thomas  Baring,  Mr.  Henry  Hope,  and  Miss 
Berdel  have  furnished  numerous  specimens  of 
Rembrandt,  Vanderveldt,  De  Koning,  Jan  Steen, 
Teniers,  and  other  Dutch  masters.  One  of  the 
most  striking  pictures  at  the  close  of  the  series  is 
a  portrait  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  pictures 
in  the  ancient  gallery.  Many  most  interesting 
specimens  have  necessarily  been  omitted.  We 
have  not  mentioned,  for  example,  a  fragment  of 
a  curious  fresco  representing  the  "  Fall  of  the 
Angels,"  by  Spinello  Aretino.  It  belongs  to  Mr. 
Layard,  who  rescued  it  from  destruction  some 
time  ago  in  Italy.  Vasari  relates  that  the  devil 
was  painted  so  hideously  ugly  that  he  appeared 
to  Aretino  in  his  sleep  and  demanded  the  reason 
of  such  uncivil  treatment.  The  answer  of  Aretino 
is  not  recorded,  but  the  story  runs  that  the  inter- 
view made  such  an  impression  upon  his  mind  that 
he  fell  into  a  melancholy  which  lasted  the  rest  of 
his  life.     Perhaps  it  is  improper  to  add  that  the 

Erovoking  researches  of  modern  critics — Lord 
indsay  and  others — have  proved  that  Aretino 
lived  far  beyond  the.  period  stated  by  Vasari,  and 
that  he  painted  some  of  his  best  works  after  his 
alleged  colloquy  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness. 
The  figure  of  his  Majesty,  unfortunately,  is  not  in 
the  fragment  contributed  by  Sir.  Layard  to  the 
exhibition. 

One  of  the  objects  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Scharf  in 
the  formation  of  the  gallery  has  been  to  reunite, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  Scattered  fragments  of  the 
Orleans,  the  Solly,  and  the  Rogers  collections. 
He  has  succeeded  in  doing  so  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  visitor  will  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing, 
re-collected  in  these  galleries,  collections  which 
are  renowned  throughout  the  world. 
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From  my  Diary,  No.  2. 

May  9. — I  am  told  that  Mi-.  Zerrahn  has  secured 
an  orchestra  of  seventy-five  members  for  the  Festi- 
val. Excellent.  But  as  yet  no  intimation  has  been 
given  to  the  public,  that  I  have  noticed,  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  programmes  which  they  arc  to  execute 
at  the  miscellaneous  concerts.  Now,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  hope  that  a  large  portion  of  the  concert 
audiences,  will  consist  of  people  from  the  country  of 
musical  tastes,  but  who  have  never  had  opportunity 
to  hear  grand  instrumental  performances,  can  any- 
thing be  more  attractive  than  the  performance  of 
some  of  the  best  symphonies,  of  which  they  have 
read  and  heard  so  much  ?  Doubtless  this  is  intend- 
ed. Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  some  of  the 
best  overtures,  not  only  by  Beethoven,  Mozart  and 
Weber,  but  of  Auber  and  Rossini,  will  be  given. 

But  I  wish  to  ask  something  more ;  and  as  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  has  the  honor  of  the  con- 
ception and  the  responsibility  of  the  execution  of  the 
affair,  the  appeal  can  he  made  with  special  propriety 
to  it.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  Journal  of  Music 
recently,  that  when  the  Society  was  young,  it  pursued 
a  bold  policy,  such  that  members  of  it  ventured  to 
send  an  order  to  Vienna,  to  the  greatest  of  then  liv- 
ing composers,  for  an  Oratorio,  though  his  works 
seem  to  have  been  known  in  Boston  only  from  por- 
tions of  his  Cantata;  "Christ  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives."  The  old  programmes  show  that  it  had  no 
fear  of  producing  music  of  composers  unknown  to 
the  public,  and  more  than  that,  of  music  produced 
at  home.  Shaw's  compositions  were  stereotyped 
features  of  its  early  concerts,  and  John  Bray's  "Child 
of  Mortality,"  text  by  Mrs.  Rawson,  the  actress,  and 
afterward  famous  school  teacher,  was  another  great 
attraction. 

What  I  would  ask  then,  is  that  the  same  policy  be 
now  followed  up,  and  that  at  the  orchestral  concerts 
specimens,  each  evening,  be  given  of  what  our  men, 
who  are  working  for  fame — pecuniary  profit  is  out 
of  the  question — are  doing  in  this  department  of  com- 
position. 

If  I  subscribe  to  a  series  of  concerts  where  "  clas- 
sical "  music — that  is,  music  whose  reputation  is 
fixed — is  promised  me,  I  consider  myself  cheated, 
if  instead  of  Beethoven,  Haydn  or  Mozart,  the  works 
of  Balfe,  Wallace,  Verdi,  &c,  are  placed  upon  the 
programme,  or  if  waltzes,  polkas  and  quadrilles  drive 
out  symphony  and  overture.  But  if  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe, and  am  free  to  take  a  ticket  or  not,  the  case  is 
very  different.  I  can  stay  away  without  losing  mv 
money  or  temper,  there  having  been  no  promise 
made  or  implied. 

The  concerts  at  the  Festival,  save  the  oratorios, 
come  into  this  latter  category,  and  there  is  no  implied 
contract,  as  to  the  music  to  be  performed,  between 
the  managers  and  the  audience.  Here  is  a  legitimate 
opportunity  then  to  give  us  some  specimens  of  our 
own  music. 

How  many  composers  of  orchestral  music  we  have 
in  our  midst  I  know  not.    I  only  knowjof  Southard  ; 
but  ever  since  I  read   the  notices   of  the   production 
of  two  overtures  by  him,  at  a  time  when    I  was   ab- 
sent from  Boston,  I  have  had  a  great  desire  to   hear 
them.   But  would  the  public  care  to  hear  them  >  Not 
easy  to  decide,  that.    But   what  piece   could  he  put 
upon  the  programme  which  would  be  more  likely  to 
interest  an  audience  than  his  overture  to  the  "  Scarlet 
better  ?  "     Who   does  not  know  the   wondrous  ro- 
tance  of  Hawthorne  "?  Who  has  not  felt  its  mystery, 
s  awful  power;  who  has  not  shuddered  at  the  man- 
Sr  in  which  the  human  soul  is  dissected  alive,  as  it 
ere,   every   nerve   quivering  ?      Who   that   knows 
aght  of  orchestral  music,  but  would  gladly  have  an 
oportunity  to  see  whether  the  musician  has   caught 
tl)  spirit  of  the  work,  and  interpreted  it  in  the  lan- 
gsge  of  the  orchestra  t     What  a  field  there  for  the 
coiposer !    Let  us  see  how  he  has  occupied  it. 


.  Again,  why  not  bring  out  something  which,  while 
perfectly  novel,  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  interest 
both  to  the  musician  and  the  general  public  ?  Why 
not  give  the  large  audiences,  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  present,  the  chance  to  judge  of  what  boys  are  ca- 
pable ?  Could  there  be  any  objection  to  allowing 
the  Choristers'  School  to  sing  a  piece  or  two,  writ- 
ten originally  for  choirs  of  boys  and  men'?  There 
is  music  enough  at  hand,  both  sacred  and  secular, 
from  Allegri's  "  Miserere,"  or  "  Sunimer  is  a  comin' 
in,"  which  Hawkins  says  "  is  the  most  ancient  Eng- 
lish song  with  the  musical  notes  attached,  perhaps 
anywhere  extant,"  down  to  the  pieces  written  by 
Mendelssohn  and  o:hers  for  similiar  choirs,  in  Lon- 
don, Berlin  or  Leipzig. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  originally  organ- 
ized, as  I  believe  its  constitution  says,  to  improve 
the  public  taste  in  music,  and  forward  the  art  in  gen- 
eral among  us,  has  here  opportunity  of  adding  ma- 
terially to  the  number  of  its  good  works  in  the  cause. 

New  York,  Mat  9. — Mr.  Eisfeld  gave  us  a 
rich  programme  at  his  last  soiree,  as  far,  at  least,  as 
the  instrumental  portion  was  concerned.  It  contain- 
ed Mozart's  beautiful  Quartet,  in  E  flat ;  the  first 
of  the  two  op.  70  Trios  of  Beethoven  ;  and  four 
movements  from  the  great  master's  Septuor.  The 
Quartet  of  Mozart  is  one  of  his  very  best,  with  all 
his  characteristic  grace,  freshness,  and  full  of  beauty 
and  soul.  The  first  two  movements  were  very  in- 
differently played,  I  regret  to  say.  The  night  was 
warm,  and  the  strings  of  the  first  violin  particularly, 
were  very  unruly.  But  later  this  deficiency  was 
mended,  and  in  the  rendering  of  the  Septuor,  (minus 
the  minuet  and  variations),  there  was  nothing  to  be 
wished  for.  Mr.  Pychowski  played  the  piano- 
part  of  the  Trio  very  finely  indeed.  He  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  our  first  and  truest  artists.  The 
singer  of  the  evening  was  Miss  Henrietta  Beh- 
rend.  She  has  improved  vastly  since  last  winter, 
when  I  heard  her  at  one  of  Mason  and  Bergmann's 
concerts ;  but  she  seemed  on  this  occasion  to  be  suf- 
fering from  a  cold,  or  some  other  indisposition,  as  it 
appeared  to  be  quite  an  effort  for  her  to  sing.  Alto- 
gether, however,  the  whole  concert  was  a  very  pleas- 
ing one,  and  gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  very 
good  audience  assembled. 

The  Mendelssohn  Union,  at  their  third  concert, 
last  Thursday,  sang  Mozart's  Requiem,  and  a  Mag- 
nificat, by  Mr.  Berge,  their  pianist.  I  regretted 
very  much  that  an  unavoidable  engagement  prevent- 
ed my  attending,  as  I  wished  very  much  to  hear  the 
Requiem  once  more,  particularly  after  the  interesting 
articles  upon  it  which  have  lately,  appeared  in  your 
paper, 

I  met  recently  with  an  interesting  little  book, 
which  has  made  so  great  a  sensation  in  Germany 
that  the  first  edition  was  very  quickly  exhausted.  It 
is  entitled  :  "Beethoven's  Piano-Forte  Sonatas,  an 
alyzed  for  friends  of  music,  by  Ernst  V.  Eltertein," 
who  also  calls  himself  the  author  of  "Beethoven's 
Symphonies  considered  according  to  their  ideal 
value  "  There  are  many  very  good  and  new  ideas 
in  the  book,  and  I  should  think  that,  if  translated,  it 
might  be  very  useful  towards  rendering  the  mas  ter- 
pieces  of  which  it  treats,  more  appreciated  and  bet- 
ter understood  by  our  public.  t 

Springfield,  Mass  ,  Mat  12. — Our  Spring  sea- 
son has  been  well  filled  with  concerts.  Tiialberg, 
Ole  Bull  and  others,  have  sung  and  gone.  Last 
Sunday  evening  we  had  the  first  Sunday  concert  in 
Springfield.  It  was  given  by  Mr.  Mozart,  of  Bos- 
ton, with  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Fitzhugh  and 
Kimberlt,  of  this  city.  The  concert  was  excel- 
lent, and  the  music  of  a  high  order.  Mrs.  Mozart 
sang  her  solos  with  great  skill  and  expression.     Miss 


Twichell  in  "  He  was  despised,"  from  the  "  Messi- 
ah," did  herself  great  credit.  We  admire  her  voice 
the  more  we  listen  to  it.  Some  eighteen  hundred 
persons  were  present,  as  the  concert  was  a  free   one. 

A  new  concert  troupe  is  now  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  our  curious  people.  A  band  of  negroes, 
owned  by  a  planter  in  Alabama,  showed  some  talent 
for  music;  their  master  gave  them  an  instructor; 
they  excelled  so  much,  (so  the  story  goes),  that  he 
gave  them  permission  to  concertize  about  the  coun- 
try, and  thus  buy  their  freedom.  He  then  secured 
the  services  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Shaw,  of  this  city,  to  take 
charge  of  them,  and  they  now  are  singing  nightly  to 
full  houses  about  the  States.  Last  week  they  sang 
in  the  City  Hall,  in  this  place.  As  musicians,  the 
slaves  are  lacking.  Their  ears  are  imperfect;  yet 
for  ignorant  persons  they  do  remarkably  well. 

The  "  Springfield  Musical  Institute  "  has  adjourned 
rehearsals  till  October  next. 

Another  association  has  been  organized  among  the 
armorers  at  the  U.  S.  Arsenal,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Armorer's  Musical  Institute."  It  has  an  or- 
chestra of  sixteen  pieces,  and  a  chorus  of  some  sev- 
enty. The  enterprise  was  started  and  brought  into 
successful  operation  by  Mr.  Albert  Allin,  Mr. 
George  Hubbard  and  others,  and  bids  fair  to  be- 
come a  permanent  institution  among  the  armorers. 
They  propose  giving  a  concert  early  in  the  Fall. 

Mrs.  Fannt  Kemble  gave  a  reading  of  Shak- 
speare's  "  Twelfth  Night,"  last  evening,  in  Hampden 
Hall,  to  a  large  and  highly  appreciative  audience. 
Her  reading,  like  Thalberg's  playing,  is  as  near  per- 
fection as  can  be  conceived. 

Ad  Libitum. 
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NOTICE.-A  FESTIVAL  PAPER. 

The  next  number  of  Dwight's  Journal  of 
Music  will  be  issued  two  days  in  advance,  viz., 
on  Thursday,  immediately  after  the  first  morning 
concert  of  the  Festival.  This  special  edition  will 
be  increased  in  size  by  at  least  four  pages,  and  will 
probably  contain.  Mk.  Winthrop's  Inaugural 
Address,  entire,  from  copy  kindly  furnished  by  the 
author,  together  with  descriptive  analyses  of  the 
three  Oratorios  to  be  performed,  brief  notices  of 
the  instrumental  music,  some  history  of  Musical 
Festivals,  and  such  other  matter  of  special  interest 
during  that  week  as  shall  make  it  properly  a  Fes- 
tival Number  of  the  Journal. 

For  sale  at  the  Music  Hall  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, and  at  the  periodical  stores,  &c.  Price  Five 
cents. 

The  Journal  of  the  week  following  will  contain 
a  full  description  and  review  of  the  Festival. 

To  Advertisers. — The  increased  circulation 
of  the  Journal  during  the  Festival  week  and  the 
week  following,  make  it  a  desirable  medium  for 
the  advertising  of  musical  and  other  artistic  matters. 

THE    FESTIVAL. 

We  can  hardly  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
the  great  musical  event  of  next  week.  Those 
three  days  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall  will,  if  we 
mistake  not,  inaugurate  the  custom  of  grand 
Oratorio  Festivals,  after  the  manner  of  the  Eng- 
lish, in  this  country.  We  say  Oratorio  festivals, 
because  out  of  Oratorios,  and  that  means  essen- 
tially the  oratorios  of  Handel,  and  out  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  grand   combinations   of  forces  for  the 
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realization  of  their  sublime  effects,  the  whole 
thing  grew.  Oratorios,  in  England  and  in  Ger- 
many, ever  since  the  great  Handel  Commemora- 
tion in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1 784,  have  formed 
the  back-bone  of  such  entertainments.  But  of 
course  they  offer  motive  opportunity  and  at 
the  same  time,  for  mixed  performances  of  or- 
chestral and  vocal  music.  The  gathering  of 
artists  and  great  audiences,  and  all  the  excite- 
ment kindled  up  by  such  an  occasion,  cannot  but 
give  an  impulse  to  the  love  of  noble  music  and 
to  the  high  religious,  social  and  artistic  sentiments 
to  which  it  speaks. 

Tn  England,  where  such  Festivals  originated, 
(the  annual  meetings  of  the  three  choirs  of  Wor- 
cester, Gloucester  and  Hereford  date  back  to 
1724,  and  that  of  St.  Paul's  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sons  of  the  clergy,  to  1712,  two  years  before 
Handel  went  to  England — but  then  there  were 
no  oratorios),  they  have  always  been  for  charita- 
ble objects.  Handel's  inspirations  have  been 
there  the  bond  of  union  between  music  and  char- 
ity. Here,  with  us,  it  is  first  necessary  to  see  if 
music  can  sustain  itself;  here  it  will  be  public 
blessing  and  charity  enough  if,  by  a  festival,  we 
can  put  great  performances  of  music  upon  a  safe 
and  self-supporting  footing,  and  enable  our  socie- 
ties of  amateurs  and  artists  to  practice  it  and 
keep  themselves  in  a  condition  to  supply  us  with 
it. 

Of  course  we  are  not  yet  in  a  state  to  do  any- 
thing that  can  bear  comparison  musically  with 
what  is  done  in  England.  But  we  can  make  a 
good  beginning.  Our  Handel  and  Haydn  Soci- 
ety, who  take  the  initiative,  are  pretty  much  the 
only  permanent  nucleus  we  have  for  such  an  en- 
terprise ;  whereas  in  England,  choirs  and  orches- 
tras, in  constant  practice,  arc  ready  at  a  moment's 
call,  and  all  the  greatest  solo  artists  of  the  world 
are  within  easy  reach — through  the  electric  tele- 
graph of  a  long  purse.  The  whole  business  of 
Festivals  is  there  organized  into  a  system  ;  their 
preparations  are  begun  at  least  a  year  before- 
hand. Here  the  time  is  short ;  it  was  necessary, 
to  avail  ourselves  of  so  good  a  season  as  the 
annual  May  Anniversaries,  to  press  matters  some- 
what, and  do  the  best  that  could  be  done  in  a 
short  time.  We  apprehend  our  friends,  not  only 
from  the  country,  but  at  home,  will  be  surprised 
to  find  what  good  things  can  be  done.  The  man- 
agers will  make  no  rash  adventure ;  they  have 
wisely  chosen  for  this  first  festival  the  most  fa- 
miliar, sterling  oratorios,  which  most  of  our  sing- 
ers know  by  heart,  the  incomparable  "  Messiah" 
of  Handel,  and  the  "  Creation ; "  to  which  add 
"  Elijah,"  which  will  have  the  charm  of  novelty 
to  many. 

For  the  miscellaneous  concerts  of  Thursday 
and  Friday  afternoons,  and  Saturday  morning, 
the  programmes  are  not  yet  fully  determined; 
but  we  can  name  the  orchestral  pieces.  The 
"  Choral  Symphony,"  as  we  had  presentiment, 
has  to  be  abandoned,  because  all  our  solo  singers 
shrink  from  it.  But,  no  mean  substitute  has  been 
provided  for  Saturday  morning  in  Beethoven's 
glorious  No.  7,  which  like  all  the  pieces,  will  be 
played  by  an  orchestra  really  outnumbering 
the  seventy-five  instruments  announced.  Other 
features  of  that  same  morning  will  be  Beethoven's 
Leonora  overture  (No.  3),  Mendelssohn's  Hebri- 
den  or  "Fingal's  Cave"  overture,  and  the  Scherzo 
from  his  "  Scotch"  Symphony.  In  Thursday's 
concert  we  are  to  have  Beethoven's  overture  to 


"  Coriolanus"  (!),  the  Allegretto  to  his  8th  Sym- 
phony, and  the  2'annhaiiser  and  ■'  Tell "  over- 
tures. Friday  afternoon  :  Beethoven's  C  minor 
Symphony,  the  overture  to  Euryanthe,  March 
from  Lohengrin,  &e.  &c.  Besides  solos,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  each  time. 

The  choir  will  number  about  600  voices,  and 
the  orchestra  some  80  instruments.  For  the  ac- 
commodation of»this  great  body  the  stage  will  be 
brought  forward,  and  scats  run  up  into  the  side 
galleries,  presenting  the  choir  in  an  amphitheatri- 
cal  form.  The  sight  thereof,  with  the  statue  of 
Beethoven  above  and  behind  all,  will  be  truly 
imposing ;  but  sight  and  sound ! — of  that  hereafter. 

As  to  the  solo  singers,  negotiations  still  pending 
with  one.  or  two  famous  artists,  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  announce  the  list  definitively  at  present. 
Among  those,  who  will  surely  take  part  more  or 
less  in  all  the  oratorios,  we  may  mention  :  So- 
prani, Mrs.  Elliot  (Anna  Stone),  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  Long,  Mrs.  Mozart  and  Mrs.  Hill; 
Aid,  Miss  Adelaide  Piiillipps,  (in  the  "  Mes- 
siah" and  "Elijah,")  and  Miss  J.  Twichell  ; 
Tenors,  Mr.  Simpson,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  C. 
R.  Adams  ;  Basses,  Mr.  Leach  and  Dr.  Guil- 
mette,  of  New  York,  (the  latter  is  said  to  be 
very  fine  in  the  part  of  Elijah.)  The  Double 
Quartet  in  Elijah  will  be  sung  by  the  "  Mozart " 
and  the  "  Ball "  Quartets ;  and  the  Angel  Trio  by 
the  three  boys  of  Mr.  Cutler's  Cathedral  choir. 

On  Thursday  we  shall  have  more  to  tell.  The 
gathering  will  undoubtedly  be  great,  and  our 
friends  should  lose  no  time  in  going  to  the  music 
store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson,  and  select- 
ing their  seats  for  the  three  days. 


The  Pianists  Classified. 
There  is  a  German  newspaper  published  in 
New  York,  called  the  Neio  Yorker  Criminal 
Zeitung,  which  we  take  to  be  a  sort  of  "  Police 
Gazette,"  or  journal  of  the  courts,  the  prisons 
and  the  scenes  of  crime.  It  appears  that  it  is 
also  not  without  its  corner  for  Art  criticisms ;  and 
this  congenial  organ  has  some  rare  musical  ad- 
venturer chosen  for  the  following  article,  signed 
"  Dr.  A.  Bernt,"  under  the  title :  "  Brief  Cata- 
logue of  the  greatest  living  Pianists  and  Compo- 
sers for  the  Piano-Forte,  with  notices  of  their 
special  qualification."  The  Musical  Review 
translates  it,  mentioning  at  the  same  time  the 
rumor  that  the  signature,  as  given  above,  is  a 
nom  de  plume,  and  that  the  author's  actual  name 
may  easily  be  divined  from  the  article  itself: 

A.  Stars  of  the  First  Magnitude :  Franz  Liszt,  born 
in  Hungary;  GUSTAV  SATTER,  born  in  Vienna; 
Henry  Litolff,  of  Mecklenburg  ;  Sigismund  Thalberg, 
of  Geneva ;  Alfred  Jaell,  of  Trieste ;  Leopold  de 
Meyer,  of  Vienna. 

B.  Stars  of  the  Second  Magnitude:  Clara  Schu- 
mann, Caroline  Pleyel,  Anton  Rubinstein,  Alexander 
Dreyshock,  AdolphHenselt.  Carl  Meyer. 

C.  Stars  of  the  Third  Magnitude :  L.  M.  Gottschalk, 
William  Mason,  Julius  Schulhoff,  Richard  Hoffman, 
Hans  von  Bulow,  Maurice  Strakosch.  (Hans  von 
Bulow  and  Maurice  Strakosch  !) 

Geniality  in  Playing:  1,  Liszt;  2,  SATTER;  3, 
Litolft. 

Conception :  1,  Liszt ;  2,  SATTER ;  3,  Clara  Schu- 
mann. 

Finished  Technicals:  1,  Liszt;  2,  SATTER;  3, 
Dreyschock. 

Touch  and  Clearness:  1,  Thalberg;  1,  Jaell;  3, 
SATTER.. 

Classical  Flayers :  1,  SATTER  (unsurpassed  as  a 
player  of  Beethoven.)  2,  Liszt;  3,  Clara  Schumann; 
4.  Jaell. 

Universality  of  Talent :  1  and  2,  Liszt  and  SATTER. 

Sight-Rcadin'q :  1  and  2,  Liszt  and  SATTER. 

Endurance :  1  and  2,  Liszt  and  SATTER. 

Individual  Superiorities :  Thalberg,  runs  and  pas- 
sages, singing  tone ;  Dreyschock,  octaves,  sixths,  and 
jumps ;  De  Meyer,  powerful  harmonies ;  SATTER, 
orchestral  imitations  (what  are  they  ?) ;  Rubinstein, 
flexibility  of  wrists;  Mason,  runs  with  alternate  hands. 


First  in  every  thing  :  (!)  1,  Liszt ;  2,  SATTER. 

Of  the  Old  School:  1,  Thalberg;  2,  Jaell;  3,  Schul- 
hoff; 4,  Pleyel;  5,  Strakosch;  6,  Mason,  (although  a 
pupil  of  Liszt's.) 

Of  the  New  School:  1,  Liszt,  2,  Litolff;  3,  De 
Meyer;  4,  Henselt ;  5,  Clara  Schumann;  «,  Rubin- 
stein ;  7,  Bulow. 

Of  the  Newest  School:  (!)  GUSTAV  SATTER. 

COMPOSERS. 

1.  Original:  Liszt,  De  Meyer,  Thalberg,  SATTER, 
Gottschalk,  Henselt. 

2.  Equally  happy  in  Modern  and  Classical  Music  : 
SATTER,  Litolff! 

3.  Of  the  Broad,  Grand  Style:  SATTER,  Liszt. 

4.  Of  the  Smalt  Style  :  Gottschalk,  Mason. 

5.  Of  Spirit  and  carrying  out,  ( iJurchfuhrunqj: 
Liszt,  SATTER,  Henselt,  De  Meyer. 

6.  Of  Sweetness:  Henselt,  Thalberg,  and  some- 
times Mason. 

7.  Difficulty  in  Technicals :  Liszt,  SATTER,  Hen- 
selt, Dreyschock,  Thalberg,  De  Meyer,  Litolff. 

8.  Difficulty  in  Conception  :  Liszt,  SATTER. 

9.  Founders  of  Schools :  Liszt,  SATTER,  (!)  Thal- 
berg. 

The  TnitEE  Gbeatest  Platers  in  the  Would  : 

1.  Franz  Liszt,  in  every  respect. 

2.  GUSTAV  SATTER,  in  every  respect. 

3.  Sigismund  Thalberg,  in  his  own  style. 

This  criminal  classification  is  delightfully  au- 
dacious and  in  some  points  laughably  ingenious. 
What  a  sly  thrust  that  contrast,  tor  example,  be- 
tween composers  of  the  "  broad,  grand,"  and  the 
"  small  style  !  "  The  list  is  most  remarkable  for 
its  omissions ;  to  say  nothing  of  some  pianists  and 
composers  in  this  country,  of  no  mean  reputation, 
where  are  the  names  of  Sterndale  Bennett, 
Charles  Halle,  Wilhelmina  Clauss,  (now  Mme. 
Szavady),  Arabella  Goddard,  Willmers,  Prudent, 
Stephen  Heller,  Herz,  &c.  ?  All  such  may  per- 
haps thank  their  stars,  of  whatsoever  magnitude, 
that  they  do  not  shine  in  the  criminal  firmament. 


Ole  Boll's  Concekts. — A  very  large  and  very 
enthusiastic  audience  were  attracted  to  the  Tremont 
Temple  last  Saturday  evening,  by  the  announcement 
of  a  farewell  concert  by  the  Norwegian  master  of 
that  most  sympathetic  and  eloquent  of  instruments, 
the  violin.  Indeed  there  was  something  like  a 
rekindling  of  the  old  interest  and  excitement  which 
attended  his  first  visit  to  this  country,  when  we  had 
heard  no  other  great  violinist  and  when  the  now  very 
common  phenomena  of  dazzling  virtuosity  were  new 
to  us.  With  Ole  Bull  it  was  always  in  a  great  degree 
a  personal  charm ;  the  look  and  air  of  genius,  a 
certain  taking  eccentricity,  the  magnetism  of  the  man, 
his  remarkable  sympathy  with  his  instrument,  and 
the  free,  fantastic,  guasi  extempore  structure  of  his 
music,  full  of  singular  conceits,  effects  and  variations, 
which  were  astonishing  then,  but  which  we  have  since 
found  to  be  in  great  measure  the  common  property 
and  trick  of  solo-players.  It  was  pleasant  to  find  the 
fascination  of  the  man  not  gone ;  indeed  the  very 
sight  of  him  enlisted  a  new  yet  saddened  interest ; 
his  manly  form  bent  by  the  weight  of  trouble,  his 
head  grown  grey  with  care  and  trial  rather  than  age, 
his  face  pale  and  serious,  yet  the  same  fire  beaming 
from  his  great  eyes.  He  was  evidently  inspired  by 
the  warmth  of  his  reception. 

He  played  much  better  (especially  in  better  tune) 
than  when  we  heard  him  last,  a  few  years  ago.     His 
tone,  through  the  whole  compass,  is  surpassingly  ricl 
and  beautiful;  indeed  we  find  about  the  chief  charn 
of  his  playing  in  the  pure  beauty  of  the  tone  as  torn 
And  although  he  plays  you  nothing  new.  although  1 
always  brings  you  the  same  concert  piece?,  and  a 
his  arts  and  figures  are  as  stereotyped  as  those  f 
others,  yet  there  is  no  denying  a  certain  fervor  in  Is 
giving  voice  to  tbem,  a  certain  close  sympathy  of  la 
own  heart  strings  with  the  strings  of  his  insinimet, 
peculiarly  his  own.    Of  his  technical  excellencies  le 
most    remarkable    are,    as    heretofore,    his    pcrlct 
staccato  runs,  the  purity  of  his  harmonics,  the  ne 
connection  and  shading  of  the  tones,  and  above  ill, 
an  art  which  he  possesses  in  the  most  eminent  dejee, 
that  of  playing  quartet  passages  in  harmony,   ith 
distinct  individualizing  of  the  parts,  the  middie  arts 
often  moving.     This  was  exemplified  iu  the  itro- 
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duction  to  his  "  Mother's  Prayer,"  the  best  of  the 
pieces  which  he  reproduced  to  us  that  evening.  For 
the  rest  his  selections  were  faacknied  and  common- 
place; it  is  for  much  smaller  men  than  Ole  Bull  to 
write  and  keep  repeating  variations  upon  the  "  Car- 
nival," upon  "  Yankee  Doodle"  and  '-Pop  goes  the 
Weasel,"  or  even  upon  Bellini's  "Romeo"  As 
musical  composition,  whether  in  the  technical,  or  the 
poetic  and  creative  sense,  all  this  must  pass  for 
naught,  for  child's  play.  But  what  a  pleasure  it 
would  be  to  hear  such  talent  of  expression,  as  this 
that  dwells  in  Ole  Bull,  exhibiting  itself  in  glowing 
interpretations  of  noble  works,  like  the  violin  Con- 
certos of  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn !  or, 
best  of  all,  to  bear  a  Beethoven  Quartet,  with  him 
for  leading  violin ! 

As  to  the  other  attractions  of  the  concert,  Mr. 
Dressler  is  a  pianist  of  fair  routine  ability  ;  Mr. 
George  Harrison  has  a  delicate  tenor,  and  sings 
an  English  ballad  agreeably  ;  and  Mr.  Horncastle's 
comic  extravaganzas,  a  la  Hatton,  (only  in  costume, 
and  not  playing  his  own  accompaniments,  which  was 
the  charm  of  Hatton),  might  be  called  either  amu- 
sing, or  ludicrous,  as  one's  mood  inclined  him. 

To-night  Ole  Bull  takes  his  last  leave  of  Bos- 
ton, in  a  concert  at  the  Music  Hall,  when  his  own 
selection  of  pieces  will  be  much  better,  including  his 
Polacca  g'uerriera,  the  variations  on  Nel  cor  phi,  his 
Pastoral  Concerto,  &c,  &e. 

[nr  The  Festival  crowds  all  else  out  this  week. 


%  i  u  3  r  t  i  s  t  m  $  n  t  s . 

otis;    :bttijXj's» 

GRAND     FAREWELL     CONCERTS. 

OLK  'BVTtJj  respectfully  announces  that,  at  the  request 
of  numerous  friends,  be  will  give  his  SECOND  and  positively 
LAST 

GRAND  FAREWELL  COICERT, 

AT    THE    BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL, 

On  Saturday  Evening,  May  16th,  1857, 

Which  will  be  in  English — assisted  hy  the  following  talent: 

Mr.  George  Harrison, 

The  celebrated  English  Ballad  Singer, 
Mr.  Horncastle,  the  great  English  Buffo  Singer, 
(Of  the  Pyne  and  Harrison  Opera  troupe)  and 
Mr.  "William  Dressier, 

The  talented  Pianist  and  Composer. 

Tickets,  50  cents,  may  be  had  at  Russell  &  Richardson's, 
where  seats  may  be  secured  without  extra  charge, — also  at  the 
door.    Ushers  will  be  in  attendance  to  show  visitors  their  seats. 

[CT^Doors  open  at  7 — Concert  to  commence  at  8  o'clock. 


BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 

FAREWELL  CONCERT  OF 

MISS      LOUISA     IF^HSTIE. 

The  Committee  of  Management  beg  to  announce  that  Miss 
LOUISA  PYNE  will  give  her  Last  Concert  in  America  at  the 
BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL,  on 

Monday  Evening,  May  18,  1857, 

having  engaged  passage  in  the  Steamer  Europa,  which  leaves 
Boston  for  Liverpool  on  the  20th  inst. 

Miss  LOUISA  PYNE 
"Will  be  assisted  by 

Miss  SUSAN  PYNE, 

Mr.  WILLIAM  HARRISON, 

And  other  Eminent  Artists. 

The  following  Letter,  with  the  names  of  the  Committee,  is 
submitted  to  the  Musical  Public  : 
To  Miss  Louisa  Ptne,  New  York. 
Madam :  The  undersigned,  learning  that  you  are  to  sail  from 
this  port  for  England  on  the  20th  inst.,  ask  for  ourselves,  and 
in  behalf  of  your  many  friends  in  this  city,  that  you  will  give 
a  Farewell  Concert  at  the  Music  Hall,  on  Monday  Evening,  the 
18th  inst.     We  will  appoint  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  for 
the  Concert,  and  have  everything  in  readiness  on  your  arrival 
here,  which  we  understand  will  be  on  Monday  morning  next. 
Boston,  11th  of  May,  1857. 

To  this  letter  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  has  returned  an  auswer  of 
acceptance,  couched  in  the  most  grateful  and  amiable  terms. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Actiog  Committee: 
Edward  C.  Bates,        Henry  Lee,  Jr.,        Theron  J.  Dale, 
John  E.  Thayer,  A.  Tucker,  Jr.,         H.  Harris, 

John  H.  Eastbum,      Ives  G.  Bates,  Charles  Larkin, 

Francis  Welch,  George  B.  Blake,      George  Bacon, 

Thomas  "Wetmore,      Joseph  N.  Howe,      Johu  Foster, 
Elijah  Williams,  Albert  Glover,  E.  D.  Brigham, 

Henry  W.  Pickering,  David  Nevins,  Charles  Hale. 

The  Committee  have  fixed  the  price  of  tickets  at  FIFTY 
CENTS,  to  be  had  at  music  stores  of  Russell  &  Richardson, 
E.  H.  Wade,  and  Oliver  Ditson,  Washington  street,  also  at  the 
Hotels  and  at  the  Hall  in  the  evening. 

No  more  tickets  will  be  issued  than  can  be  comfortably  ac- 
commodated. 

The  Programme,  with  particulars,  will  be  issued  as  soon  as 
possible;  and  it  is  presumed  that  this  concert  will  he  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  interesting  that  has  ever  been  offered 
to  the  musical  public.  ■ 


(Snuttr  fftusintt  Jfostiiral, 

AT    THE     MUSIC    HALL    IN     BOSTON, 

On  the  21st,  22d  and  23d  of  May, 
THE   HANDEL  AND   HAYDN   SOCIETY, 

•        With  a  Chorus  of  Six  Hundred,  and 
An  Orchestra  of  Seventy-Five. 


The  Festival  will  commence  on  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
(Thursday,)  at  10  o'clock,  with  an  Address  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  by  the 

Hon.  ROBERT  C.  WINTHROP, 
to  be  followed  immediately  by  the 

Oralorio  of  the  "  CREATION,"  by  HAYDN. 

In  the  Afternoon  there  will  he  a  GRAND  MISCELLANEOUS 

AND  ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT,  by  the  Full  Orchestra 

of  more  than   Seventy-Five  performers,  varied  with  Selections 

of  Vocal  Music,  commencing  at  33<  o'clock. 

Friday  Morning,  23d,  at  10'a  o'clock,  the 

"  ELIJAH,"  by  JIENDELSSOH1V, 

and  at  3K  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  MISCELLANEOUS  CONCERT' 

~  similar  to  the  one  of  the  day  preceding. 

On  Saturday  Morning,  33d,  at  10^  o'clock, 

A  GRAND  MISCELLANEOUS  &  ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT, 

And  on  Saturday  Evening,  at  7}4  o'clock, 

HANDEL'S    "MESSIAH," 

with  which  the  Festival  will  close 


[C?~  Tickets  for  the  Course,  with  reserved  seats,  at  Five 
Dollars  each,  are  now  ready,  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richard- 
son's, No.  291  Washington  Street. 

L.  B.  BARNES,  Seo't. 


OEGAN-HAEMONIUMS, 
ORGAN-MELODEONS, 

AND 

MODEL     MBLODEONS, 

MADE  BY 

MAS  OF  &  HAMI.W, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 


These  instruments  hare  been  awarded  the  Highest  Premium 
in  every  Fair  at  which  they  have  been  exhibited,  having  been 
in  competition  with  instruments  from  all  of  the  principal  man- 
ufacturers in  this  country.  During  the  months  of  September, 
October  and  November,  1856,  we  were  awarded  no  less  than 

TEN  FIKST  PBEMIUMS, 
consisting  of  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  and  Diplomas.     Our  in- 
struments are  also  recommended  to  he  superior  to  all  others 
by  the  most  eminent  musicians,  organists  and  pianists  in   the 
country,  among  whom  are  the  following  : 

SIGISMUND    THALBEEG, 
Lowell  Mason,  George  James  "Webb, 

William  Mason,  George  P.  Root, 

Wm.  B.  Bradbury,      Gustave  Satter, 

G.  W.  Morgan,  L.  H.  Southard, 

John  H.  Willcox,         Carl  Zerrahn, 
S.  A.  Bancroft,  H.  S.  Cutler, 

W.  R.  Babcock,  E.  Bruce. 

The  Organ-Harmonium  is  a  new  musical  instrument,  made 
only  by  the  undersigned,  containing  two  rows  of  keys,  four 
sets  of  reeds,  and  eight  stops.  It  is  equally  appropriate  for 
use  of  Churches  and  in  Parlors,  being  well  adapted  to  the  per- 
formance of  both  secular  and  sacred  music. 

Price  of  Melodeons, from  $60  to  $150 

Price  of  Organ-Melodeon, 200 

Price  of  Organ-Harmonium, 350 

Price  of  Organ-Harmonium,  pedal  base, 400 

0=* Elegant  illustrated  pamphlets,  (32  pages  8vo.)  contain- 
ing complete  description  of  each  style  and  size  of  instruments, 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on  application  to 

MASON  &  HAM  I/IN, 

Cambridge  St.  (cor.  of  Charles,,)  Boston,  Ms. 

3NT-     ID-     COTTON, 
DEALER      IN      STATIONERY, 

(Sngnibhigs  mib  |1amtincjs, 

Drawing  and    Painting    Materials, 

AND 

MANUFACTURER     OF    FRAMES^ 
No.  272  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

HAS   FOR  SALE 

OIL    DP-A-IHSTTHSTG-S 

From  the  best  American  Artists,  as  well  as  Foreign  ;  which 
together  form  a  collection  worthy  the  attention  of  purchasers, 
and  which  the  public  are 

INVITED  TO  VISIT  FREELY. 

Also  materials  for  WATER  COLOR,  CRAYON,  or  PENCIL 
DRAWING,  and  OIL  PAINTING. 


VALUABLE  MUSIC  BOOKS 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED    HV 

OLIVEB    IDITSOIST    &z   CO. 
No.  115  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

BOSTON. 

VOCAL. 

Bassini's  Method  for  the  Voice, 4  00 

Cooke's  Singing  Method:  Revised  edition, .'J  00 

Rondinella's  76  Exercises  in  Vocalization, 1  00 

Baker's  Church  Music, 75 

Baker's  School  Music  Book, 30 

Bay  State  Collection  of  Church  Music 50 

The  Beethoven  Collection  of  Sacred  Music  :  new- 
ly revised  and  enlarged ....1  00 

The  Mozart  Collection  of  Sacred  Music.     By  E. 

Ives,  Jr. , 75 

The  Choralist :  Sacred  Choruses,  Anthems,  &c. 

21  numbers,  each 12 

The  Opera  :  Operatic  Choruses.    12  numbers,  each  25 
The  Memorare  :  A  Collection  of  Catholic  Music,  2  50 
Psalms  of  Life:  Spiritual,   Progressive  and  Re- 
formatory,   cloth, 75 

Do morocco,  1  00 

Hohmann's  Practical  Course  of  Vocal  Instruction. 

(Juvenile,)  No.  1, 20 

The  Musical  AB  C.     By  E.  Ives,  Jr 20 

The  Musical  Reader.     New  Method  of  Vocal  In- 
struction.    By  E.  Ives,  Jr 1  00 

Fireside.Melodies  :  A  collection  of  Songs,  Glees,  &c.  50 
The  Musical  Wreath  :  A  Collection  of  Songs,  with 

Piano  accompaniment, .1  00 

Euphonia  :  A  Glee  Book,  by  Heuberer  and  Pera- 

beau, 50 

The  Harp  :   A   Collection  of  Glees   for  Female 

Voices, 50 

Our  Saviour :  A  Juvenile   Oratorio,  by  W.  "Wil- 
liams,   25 

The  Storm-King:  A  Cantata,  by  B.  F.  Baker, 25 

The  Sabbath  School :  A  Collection  of  Tunes,  &c.,..25 
Moore's  Encyclopedia  of  Music, 4  00 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

Fenollosa's  Piano-Forte  Method, 2  00 

The  Modern  Pianist.     By  Ascher,.... 75 

II  Trovatore.     (Piano  Solo,) 2  00 

Lucia  di  Lammermoor.     (Piano  Solo,)..... 2  00 

Concertina,    (English,)   without  a   Master.     In- 
structions and  Music, 50 

Concertina,  (German,)   Instructions,  with  select 

Music 50 

Jewett's  National  Flute  Teacher.     Instructions  ) 

and  Music,  ) 
Jewett's  National  Violin  Teacher.  do. 

Jewett's  Flutina  and  Accordeon  Teacher,  do. 
Jewett's  Book  of  Duets,  Trios  and  Quartets,  for 

Flute  and  Violin, 

Bach's  48  Preludes  and  Fugues,  in  two  vols. ,....5  00 
Kreutzer's  40  Studies  for  the  Violin, 1  50 


M€E»  Iff  «9 

PUBLISHED    BY 

OLIVER   DITSON    &   CO. 

Oratorio  of  Creation,  $  arranged  for  organ  or  )  1  25 
Oratorio  of  Messiah,  j  piano,  by  John  Bishop,  5    1  25 

Oratorio  of  Moses  in  Egypt 1  50 

Oratorio  of  Engedi.  by  Beethoven, 1  00 

Sacred  Chorus  Book,  edited  by  "White  and  Gould,  1  50 

Guignard's  (A.)  Mass,  for  four  voices, 1  00 

Zimmer's  (M.  T.)  Mass,  for  Soprano,  Tenor  and 

Bass 2  00 

Mozart's  Requiem,  (Fifteenth  Mass,)  Latin  and  ) ,  nn 
English  words,  J  1  U0 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass do.  1  00 

Beethoven's  Mass,  in  C, do.  75 

Haydn's  Third  Mass,  in  D, do.  75 

De  Monti's  Mass,  in  B  flat, do.  67 

The  Stabat  Mater,  by  Rossini do.  1  00 

The  Stabat  Mater,  by  Fry do.  4  00 

Hayter's  Selection  of  Chants  for  the  Episcopal 

Church, 50 

Bird's  One  Hundred  Single  and  Double  Chants, ...38 

The  Church  Manual,  by  Bissell 1  00 

Willis's  Church  Chorals, 50 

The  Harmonia  Sacra,  containing  short  Anthems, 

Chants,  &c 75 

The  Church  Melodist:  a  collection  of  Psalm  tunes, 

by  E.  L.  White, 75 

The  Congregational  Harp,  by  L.  B.  Barnes 75 

Modern  Harp,  by  White  and  Gould, 75 

American  Harp,  by  Charles  Zeuner, 75 

The  Sabbath  Harp, 75 

Handel   Collection   of  Church   Music,  by  A.  N. 

Johnson, 75 

Gloria  in  Excelsis  :  a  Collection  of  Church  Music, 

by  W.Williams 75 

The  Antiquarian :  a  Collection  of  Old-fashioned 

Church  Music, 75 

The  Transient  and  Eternal :  an  Ode,  by  Romberg,  25 
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ATHENJEUM    EXHIBITION. 

A  JOINT  EXHIBITION  of  Paintings  and  Statuary 
by  the    BOSTON  ATHEN/EUM  and  the  BOSTON  AKT 
CLUB,  is  now  open  at  the  Athenaeum,  in  Beacon  Street. 

Among  many  other  valuable  Paintings  are  a  large  number 
of  Washington  Allston's  best  Works,  and  the  Dowse  Collec- 
tion of  Water  Colors. 
Season  tickets  50  cents — Single  admissions  26  cents. 

JOHIV    ROBERTS, 

OEGAN      BUILDER, 

OFFERS  his  services  in  tuning  and  repairing. — References  : 
A.  U.  Hatter,  Organist  of  Trinity  Church;  Georoe  J. 
Webb,  Professor  of  Music.  Orders  left  at  the  music  store  of 
0.  Ditson,  115  Washington  St.,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


G.    ANDRE    &,    CO., 

Depot  of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clenienti's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

FIRST  miMW  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKEEING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


FKOM   THE 

JHassaxljustttj)  Cfjatitailt  ^twijartu  flssoc cation 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL,. 

FOB   THE   BEST   SQUARE   PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOE,  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1S23,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PlJi  NOS.    For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded— 
Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 

MASOETIC    TEBrlPIjE, 

TREMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

Q\  (Imported  from  England) 

3^y?    Broadway ,  IV. 7*. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OP   GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &C. 


Novello's  Glee-Hive, 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for  Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.     Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  $2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  Spcfforth,  Srevens,  Webbe, 

&c.    Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  ceDts  each. 

TVoveSIo's  Fart  §<mg-Boolk. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price,  $2. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  rompusers — among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Bimbault,  Wesley,  &c, — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c,  8  cents  per  set. 

Orpheus : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

The  Musical  Times, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERT  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 
and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Pour,  or  more  Voices. 
Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c. ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Yols  I  and  II),  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  $1,75;  Nos.  49  to 96,  {Vols.  ITI  and  IV),  bound  in  cloth, 
with  Index,  $1,75 ;  Nos.  96  to  14^,  (Vols.  V  and  VI),  bound  iu 
cloth,  with  Index,  SI ,75.  Either  Vols.  3,  4,  5  or  6,  may  be 
had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each.  Annual  sub- 
scription to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  NOVELIiO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

IH-A.ILIL.ET,   ID-A/VIS    <Sc    CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  of 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

New  Collection  of  Catholic  Music. 

The  undersigned  have  recently  published 

A  Collection  of  Catholic  Music,  containing  Six  Masses,  a  short 
Requiem  Mass,  Vespers,  and  a  variety  of  Miscellaneous  Pieces, 
suitable  for  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  and  for  Family  or 
Private  Devotion,  with  Accompaniments  for  Organ  or  Piano- 
Forte.  By  Anthony  Werner,  Organist  and  Director  of  the 
Choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Boston. 

The  "  Memorare  "  is  published  in  one  large  quarto  volume 
of  272  pages,  du  rably  bound,  and  sold  at  the  low  price  of  .¥2,50 
per  copy,  or  $24  per  dozen.  Copies  will  be  forwarded  by  mail, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Oliver  Ditson  &•  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  tf)f  piano- JFortt,  ©rtjan  &  Shannons, 
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The  Oratorios  for  the  Festival. — We  have 
room  to  reprint  but  the  purely  descriptive  part  of 
what  we  whilome  wrote  of — 

III.   Handel's  "Messiah." 

*  *  #  The  overture,  (a  critic  suggests),  is  pur- 
posely dull.  First,  a  slow  movement  in  a  minor 
key,  significant  of  nothing  but  emptiness  and  wea- 
riness ;  then  a  quick,  nervous  fugue,  a  struggling  as 
of  many  forces  to  disengage  themselves  and  find  re- 
lief; each,  however,  set  against  the  other;  a  strife 
which  ends  in  nothing:  a  helpless,  hopeless,  passion- 
ate impatience.  This  is  the  night  of  sinful  and  suf- 
fering humanity,  and  it  is  the  background  on  which 
the  radiant  form  of  Prophecy  alights.      *     *      # 

And  now  steal,  in  those  fresh,  Spring-like  notes, 
from  the  instruments,  in  the  major  of  the  key,  (which 
happens  to  be  that  warmest  and  sunniest  of  all  the 
keys,  E  major — the  same  in  which  the  sunny  Haydn 
so  delighted,  the  same  in  which  he  wrote  the  sunrise 
symphony  in  bis  "  Creation  ").and  a  clear,  consoling, 
manly  voice  is  heard  :  "  Comfort  ye,  my  people,  speak 
ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  for  her  warfare  is  accom- 
plished, her  iniquity  is  pardoned:"  and  rising  to  a 
tone  of  more  eloquent  and  authoritative  assurance, 
adds  :  "  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  ivilderness: 
Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord."  But  observe,  the 
music  here  is  not  dramatic.  It  does  not  impersonate 
the  prophet  and  the  voice  in  the  wilderness  ;  it  hears 
them  ;  or  remembers  them  and  muses  on  them.  It 
is  Israel  with  a  heavy  heart,  when  her  need  is  the 
sorest,  bethinking  herself  of  her  prophets  and  her 
precious  holy  sentences.  And  in  this  musing  mood 
how  naturally  comes  up  the  memory  of  other  sen- 
tences, more  minutely  figurative,  the  "dear  images" 
(as  Rochlitz  says),  which  are  dwelt  npon  and  imita- 
ted in  the  song :  "  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and 
every  mountain  and  hill  made  low ;  the  crooked  straight, 
and  the  rough  places  plain  ;  "  a  species  of  imitation  so 
literal  and  out  of  the  province  of  true  art,  that  it 
would  require  excuse  in  any  other  case,  where  feel- 
ing did  not  justify  the  fondling  over  trifles..  And 
now  comes  the  fugued  chorus  of  joy,  leaping  forth 
as  if  it  could  not  contain  itself.  The  first  phrase, 
"  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  is  begun  by  the  alto, 
and  then  immediately  resounded  by  all  the  parts  ; 
then  a  second  phrase,  "  shall  be  revealed,"  with  a  more 
flowing  rhythm,  starts  with  the  tenor,  is  pursued  by 
the  bass,  then  the  alto,  then  the  soprano,  till  all  are 
whirled  away  in  a  swift  and  graceful  play  of  hide- 
andseek;  and  again  a  third  phrase,  begun  and  re- 
peated in  the  same  way,  on  the  words  :  "  And  all 
flesh  shall  see  it  together,"  comes  in  to  increase  the 
harmonious  confusion.  And  so,  buoyantly,  wave 
upon  wave  rolls  in  and  falls  back  upon  others  coming 
after,  while  the  bass,  in  long  loud  notes — holding 
upon  the  words:  "For  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spo- 
ken it " — seems  like  the  boundless  reservoir  of 
Ocean  behind  all. 

This  completes  the  first  sketch,  or  introduction  of 
the  Oratorio.  It  is  all  fresh  and  Spring-like,  and 
full  of  what  is  now  given  in  more  detail. 

A  bass  voice  recites  the  words:  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord :  Yet  once  a  little,  and  I  will  shake  the  earth,  &c. 

and  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come,"  &c. 

But  the  confidence  inspired  by  these  words  yields  to 
a  momentary  misgiving  in  that  most  beautiful  bass 
song,  in  the  minor:  "But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  his 
coming ;  "  which  rises  to  a  wild  terror  at  the  thought : 
"  For  he  is  like  a  refiner's  fire."  Then  begins  a  single 
high  voice  in  a  musing,  half  involuntary  tone,  as  if 
struck  with  the  thought  that  there  is  hope  in  the 
words,  "  And  he  shall  purify,"  and  then  again,  more 
confidently  and  with  a  prolonged  and  florid  melody, 
"  And  he  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi."  The  bass 
takes  up  the  suggestion,  and  one  part  after  another, 
till  all  grow  enthusiastic  with  the  thought,  and  the 
kindling  fugue  becomes  one  blended,  heavenward 
soaring  flame  ;  when  all  the  voices  unite :  "  That 


they  may  offer  unto  the  Lord  an  offering  of  righteous- 
ness." The  chorus  dies  away  ;  and  again  we  are 
introduced  into  the  solitude  of  the  believing  heart, 
feeding  upon  its  delicious  secret,  the  hopes  of  proph- 
ecy. The  deep,  tender,  full-hearted,  innocent  con- 
tralto sings  over  to  itself  the  promise:  "Behold,  a 
virgin  shall  conceive,"  and  then  gives  way,  (like  a 
child  talking  to  herself,  so  in  earnest  with  her  own 
sweet  thoughts,  that  she  forgets  she  is  alone),  to  a 
rapturous,  ever  varied,  fondly  repeated  melody  :  "  0 
thou  that  tellest  glad  tidings  to  Zion,"  &c,  so  steeped 
in  feeling  !  so  heavily  drooping  with  excess  of  love, 
and  faith,  and  piety  !  so  confident  of  the  sympathy 
of  all  and  everything !  so  much  so,  that  all  the 
sweetness  and  majesty  of  the  skies  seem  to  blend  in 
it  with  the  accompaniments !  Trustful,  happy  child, 
to  whose  devout  thought  it  is  all  smiles  and  sunshine, 
even  in  the  midst  of  darkness  !  When  she  reaches 
the  words  :  ''•  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  has  risen  njjon 
thee,"  the  accompaniments  cease,  and  the  voice  sinks 
slowly  down,  as  in  a  swoon  of  delight,  through  al- 
most an  octave,  and  there  our  souls  hang  poised  in 
the  magical  sphere  of  the  flat  seventh,  when  all  man- 
ner of  sweet  dreamy  imaginations,  "  children  of  the 
air,"  swim  up  round  us  in  figures  of  the  violins,  and 
seem  to  balance  themselves  upon  our  shoulders,  and 
cling  round  our  necks.  And  now  from  this  blissful 
inner  world  of  faith,  from  the  holy  recesses  of  the 
pious  heart,  we  are  led  by  a  descriptive  bass  recita- 
tive to  the  world  without :  "  For  behold,  darkness  shall 
cover  the  earth."  But  to  us,  prepared  as  we  have  been, 
it  is  a  darkness  big  with  expectation,  and  wondrously 
the  music  swells  and  brightens  with  the  words :  "But 
the  Lord  shall  arise,  and  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy 
light,"  &c.  And  in  the  song  that  follows,  we  see  the 
people  groping  their  way  in  darkness — darkness 
without  and  within.  Here  is  no  fine  shading;  no 
harmony  of  colors  ;  for  there  is  no  light  to  see  by  ; 
the  harmony  is  all  absorbed  into  dark  unison;  we 
feel  onr  way  along;  the  rhythm,  the  movement  alone 
intimates  what  is  passing  in  the  dark;  in  stately, 
gloomy  octaves,  voice  and  instruments  move  on  to- 
gether. 

Enough  of  these  visions !  the  mind  is  over-full 
and  must  find  vent.  We  are  come  to  another  of 
those  grand  halting-places,  where  the  gathering 
crowd  of  thoughts,  as  they  hurry  on  towards  the 
consummation,  must  pause,  as  it  were,  and  turn 
round  and  shout;  another  of  those  mighty  choruses, 
each  mightier  than  the  last,  which  seem  to  sum  up 
all  that  goes  before,  and  measure  the  progress  of  the 
piece  ;  or  shall  we  call  them  periodical  inundations, 
in  which  the  silent  depths  of  emotion  and  enthusi- 
asm, which  have  been  all  this  time  secretly  feeding 
the  springs  of  the  heart,  rise  and  testify  their  fulness'? 
It  is  the  chorus  :  "tUhto  us  a  child  is  born  !  "  Zelter 
says  that  in  the  original  it  was  not  intended  to  come 
in  until  after  the  "  Annunciation."  "  After  the 
shepherds,"  he  says,  "  have  heard  the  words  of  the 
angel  in  the  field  by  night,  and  recovered  from  the 
fright,  one  party  begins:  '  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,' 
and  toys  innocently  with  the  thought ;  then  follows 
another  in  the  same  way  ;  then  the  third,  then  the 
fourth,  till  at  the  words,  '  Wonderful,  Counsellor,'1  &c, 
all  unite  :  the  flocks  of  the  field,  the  hosts  of  stars  of 
the  whole  heavens,  all  awake  and  stir  with  life  and 
gladness."  But  in  Mozart's  arrangement,  which  is 
always  used,  this  chorus,  (for  what  reason  I  cannot 
tell),  comes  first.  I  could  not  describe  it  better  than 
in  the  words  of  Rochlitz : — 

"  Six — not  more  than  six  measures  of  Ritornel  (in- 
strumental symphony)  contain  at  the  cutset  all  the 
musical  ideas,  of  which  this  very  long  chorus  is  woven, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  one,  which  Handel,  for 
a  good  reason  (as  we  shall  soon  hear),  could  not  betray 
till  its  time  came.  These  ideas  are  here  plainly,  but 
powerfully  stated.  They  are  so  characteristic  and 
expressive,  that  I  have  never  yet  been  to  a  perform- 
ance, without  remarking,  how  every  face,  however 


serious  and  clouded  over  during  the  last  passage, 
brightened  up  at  the  first  sound  of  the  instruments, 
before  a  single  voice  began.  The  soprano  voice  begins 
alone,  in  the  principal  theme  of  the  music,  announcing 
the  glad  tidings,  '  Unto  m.s  a  child  is  born,  a  son  is 
given,'  while  the  instruments  alternating  with  a  second 
thought  play  on  softly  by  themselves.  Then  the  tenor 
takes  up  the  same  words  with  the  same  melody;  but 
before  it  has  half  announced  the  message,  the  first,  as 
if  it  could  not  contain  itself,  falls  in  again  with  the 
same  tones,  and  carries  it  out  with  more  spirit  (while 
the  tenor  finishes)  and  with  a  richer  figure  (the  third 
musical  idea),  in  which  joyous  movement  the  instru- 
ments are  almost  hushed.  Now  the  alto  takes  up  the 
words  to  the  first  melody;  that  is  interrupted  by  the 
bass,  as  the  tenor  was  by  the  soprano  ;  till  the  tenor, 
without  instruments  (except  the  continued  bass),  and 
in  majestic  solemn  style,  adds:  '  And  the  government 
shall  be  upon  his  shoulders :'  the  others,  as  if  timid, 
merely  say  it  over  after;  especially  the  vocal  bass, 
slowly  and  statelily  coming  up  from  the  deep,  as  if 
thinking  and  doubting  still.  Then  all,  as  if  by 
inspiration,  suddenly  exclaim  :  '  And  his  name  shall  be 
called  Wonderful/Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God, 
the  Everlasting  Father,  Prince  of  Peace  ;'  and 
with  that  word  '  Wonderful  ! '  all  the  fullness  of  the 
choir  and  of  the  orchestra,  hitherto  kept  back,  rushes 
together  like  many  mountain  torrents  into  one  flood, 
and  all  souls  bow  entranced  before  the  power  of  this 
single  accord,  which  Handel  could  not  betray  before, 
that  it  might  surprise.  The  voices  and  instruments 
all  together  (except  the  trumpets  and  drums,  reserved 
for  still  greater  use),  simply  exclaim  one  of  those  lofty 
names — pause  awhile,  that  it  may  have  time  to  echo 
far  and  wide — and  then  exclaim  another,  still  in  the 
same  chord,  and  pause  again,  and  another,  and  so  on 
— while  the  violins  take  up  that  first  joyous  figure  of 
the  soprano,  soar  up  into  the  sky  with  it,  and  there  in 
warbling  thirds  bind  those  single  exclamations  to- 
gether. Handel  in  this  chorus  works  over  these  same 
ideas,  in  essentially  the  same  manner,  and  yet  with 
the  greatest  variety,  twice  more;  till  all  the  voices, 
and  all  the  instruments,  and  all  the  ideas  unite  at 
length,  and  at  the  climax  of  their  inspiration  proclaim 
the  whole  glad  tidings  yet  again.  A  ritornel  plays 
over  once  more  the  principal  themes,  and  lets  the  soul 
down  gently  and  gradually  from  the  ever-gaining  and 
by  this  time  too  intense  excitement." 

And  now  comes  the  Christmas  spectacle  of  the 
Nativity,  an  exquisite  piece  of  picture  music.  It  has 
been  well  likened  to  one  of  those  altar  pieces  by  the 
old  painters  on  the  same  subject,  exceedingly  simple 
in  its  means,  yet  beautiful  and  full  of  feeling.  First 
is  the  "  Pastoral  Symphony,"  a  Siciliano  movement, 
soft  and  flowing,  confined  to  a  very  few  of  the  sim- 
plest chords,  the  melody  flowing  in  thirds  (that  first 
harmony  which  natural,  untaught  singers  discover 
for  themselves,)  and  all  by  the  few  unaided  stringed 
instruments,  which  form  the  heart  of  the  orchestra. 
To  these  Mozart  has  added  flutes,  and  the  effect  is 
an  all-pervading  streaming  up  of  sweetest  sounds,  as 
if  they  exhaled  from  the  leaves  and  flowers,  from  all 
the  pores  of  the  earth.  The  air  teems  with  melody, 
"  smoothing  the  raven  down  of  darkness  till  it  smiles." 
As  Zelter  says,  "  you  feel  the  starlight."  This  forms 
the  overture. 

Then  comes  the  recitative,  "  There  were  Shepherds 
abiding  in  the  fields,"  &c.  Then  there  is  a  waving  of 
wings  in  the  air,  nearer  and  nearer,  as  the  approach 
of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  is  recited  ;  and  then  a  clear, 
crystal,  bell-toned  voice,  calm  and  without  passion, 
announces  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  to  the  shepherds; 
and  the  violins  fill  the  air  full  of  wings  at  the  words : 
"  Suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of 
the  heavenly  host."  In  the  song  of  the  angels,  which 
is  composed  of  high  and  silvery  chords,  there  is  ex- 
quisite music,  such  as  only  floats  down  our  thoughts 
some  clear  night  from  the  skies,  when  the  boundless 
firmament  above  mirrors  the  spiritual  firmament  with- 
in, and  nature  and  we  are  one  thought.  At  the 
words,  "  Peace  on  earth  ! "  proclaimed  in  long  full 
tones,  there  is  a  pause  while  the  echo  rolls  away  amid 
short,  full,  measured  pulses  of  the  instruments,  which 
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seems  like  the  throbbing  of  all  nature's  sympathetic 
joy.  And  playfully  are  the  words  passed  about  among 
the  multitudinous  voices  in  the  air,  in  broken  fugue  : 
"  Good  will  towards  men  I" 

This  scenic  interlude,  or  play  within  play,  over, 
the  grand  business  of  the  oratario  proceeds  ;  namely, 
contemplation  and  celebration  of  the  great  event 
with  all  its  consequences.  A  soprano  voice  soars  up 
like  a  lark  into  the  blue  of  heaven,  and  pours  down 
floods  of  rapturous,  flowery  melody  in  the  song  : 
"  Rejoice  greatly,  0  daughter  of  Zion  !  " — Joy  uncon- 
tainable — that  cannot  fly  high  enough,  in  the  very 
excess  of  its  joyfulness,  feeling  more  than  ever  the 
chains  of  earth,  so  that  in  despair  of  utterance  it 
yields  at  last  to  a  sweet  melancholy,  and  sinks  so  full 
of  feeling  in  the  serious,  almost  condoling  passage : 
"  He  is  the  righteous  Saviour."  Then  follows  :  "  The 
eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,"  &c,  and  that  most 
heavenly  air  ("again  in  the  pastoral  Siciliano  rhythm) 
"  He  shall  feed  his  flocks,"  &c.,  so  full  of  consola- 
tion,'inspiring  one  with  that  holy  sweet  content, 
which  sermons  only  make  us  feel  the  want  of.  Some 
one  said  of  it:  "  God  grant  that  this  song  may  float 
before  my  mind,  when  I  rest  upon  my  death-bed. 
Gladly  must  the  eyes  close  upon  all  that  is  left  be- 
hind and  that  was  dear  to  the  heart,  in  the  fulness  of 
such  hope."  Then  comes  the  chorus  :  "  His  yoke  is 
easy,"  &c-,  closing  the  first  part.        *        *        * 

The  second  portion,  consisting  of  some  dozen 
choruses  and  airs,  describes  the  Passion,  and  consti- 
tutes, as  we  said,  the  body  of  the  piece.  For  it  is 
"  the  divine  depths  of  sorrow,"  out  of  which  the 
whole  mysterious  work  of  redemption  is  perfected. 
The  music  grows  very  deep  here.  You  are  remind- 
ed of  the  earnest  business  of  life,  of  the  serious 
price,  the  toil  and  study  and  long-suffering,  by  which 
all  good  must  be  earned.  *  *  Most  perfect  type  of 
this  universal  fact  in  human  life  was  the  suffering  of 
Jesus.  The  first  chorus,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God," 
with  its  dark  minor  chords,  brings  threatening  clouds 
over  us,  which  hang  so  low,  as  almost  to  suffocate  ; 
we  are  weighed  down  with  intensity  of  gloom.  Its 
rhythm,  too,  is  that  of  the  great  restless  heaving 
ocean,  each  swell  thundering  on  the  shore  with  a 
more  ominous  sound.  This  chorus  is  not  so  much 
the  voice  of  the  multitude  ;  it  is  not  as  if  you  heard 
persons  singing ;  but  rather  as  if  you  saw  them  look- 
ing each  other  in  the  face  in  the  stony  silence  of 
stifled  woe.  It  is  rather  a  descriptive  symphony, 
performed  by  a  great  choir  of  voices,  instead  of  in- 
struments, for  the  sake  of  the  greater  mass  of  sound  ; 
a  sort  of  vocal  overture.  \  And  now  comes  the  sweet 
relief  of  tears  ;  now  grief  finds  a  voice  in  that  most 
pathetic  song  ever  written  :  "  He  was  despised  and 
rejected."  It  is  said  that  a  friend,  calling  upon  Han- 
del while  in  the  act  of  setting  these  pathetic  words, 
found  him  actually  sobbing.  We  must  pass  over  the 
choruses  and  songs,  which  describe  his  persecution 
and  the  taunts  of  the  multitude,  only  casting  behind 
one  lingering  look  of  awe  and  admiration  upon  the 
sacred  form  who  rises  before  us,  mild,  majestic,  elo- 
quently silent,  as  we  hear  the  recitative  :  "  Thy  re- 
buke hath  broken  bis  heart:"  and  "Behold  and  see 
if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  his  sorrow."  It  is 
the  apotheosis  of  grief.  The  whole  part  Zelter  char- 
acterizes thus  :  ''Suffering  and  death:  brief,  but  not 
crowded;  great,  still,  affecting;  no  torments,  no 
crucifying,  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  the  sorrow  of  the 
just  over  the  degradation  of  the  good  and  beautiful." 

I  cannot  leave  this  part,  however,  without  remark- 
ing upon  the  singular  chorus :  "  All  we  like  sheep 
have  gone  astray,"  whose  wild,  mirthful,  almost 
comic  style,  breaking  in  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
sadness,  has  puzzled  many  critics.  The  most  of  an 
apology  which  Rochlitz  has  been  able  to  make  for  it, 
is  to  suppose  it  necessary  for  variety.  But  genius 
never  stoops  to  so  low  a  reason.  The  smallest  part 
of  its  work  stands  by  the  like  inward  necessity  with 
the  greatest,  with  the  whole.  To  me  this  chorus 
does  not  seem  to  break  the  moral  and  poetic  unity 
of  the  work,  but  rather  to  strengthen  and  complete 
it.  _  The  tramping,  truant,  reckless  motion  with 
which  it  sets  out,  the  voices  running  away  in  all  di- 
rections, each  with  a  phrase:  "We  have  turned," 
and  "  every  one  to  his  own  way," — this  is  but  sin 
glorying  in  its  shame,  and  making  the  most  of  its 
hard  case  by  getting  up  a  little  alcoholic  exhilaration 
for  the  time.  But  the  weight  of  the  chorus  lies  not 
here.  This  is  but  the  introduction  and  preparation 
by  contrast  for  the  main  theme  which  follows.  With 
what  unerring  fatality  all  this  drunken  furor  subsides 
into  reflection  on  the  dread,  retributive,  other  side  of 
the  matter,  in  the  profoundly  solemn  adagio  at  the 
close  :  "  And  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity 
of  us  all." 

We  must  not  stop  to  notice  the  many  admirable 
things  in  the  third  part,  which,  beginning  with  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  great  chorus,  "  Lift  up 
your  heads,  0  ye  gates,"  (forming  a  finale  to  all  this 


last),  goes  on  to  celebrate  the  fruits  of  his  death,  and 
describe  the  sending  forth  of  preachers,  and  the  tri- 
umphant conflict  of  the  Word  with  the  powers  of 
darkness.  This  part,  too,  has  its  grand  finale.  En- 
thusiasm has  reached  the  acme,  and  breaks  forth  in 
the  celebrated  "Hallelujah  Chorus."  Handel  con- 
fessed, in  his  later  years,  that  when  he  composed  this 
chorus  "he  knew  not  whether  lie  was  in  the  body  or 
out  of  the  body."  The  simplicity  and  grandeur  of 
its  massive  structure,  and  the  universality  of  its  sen- 
timent, make  it  one  of  those  works  which  never  can 
be  represented  on  too  vast  a  scale.  No  multitude  of 
voices  can  overdo  it.  There  is  no  bloating  or  exag- 
gerating, by  any  representation,  these  great  granite 
ranges  in  the  world  of  musical  art.  In  England, 
their  traditional  associations  with  the  "  Hallelujah 
Chorus,"  as  performed  at  the  great  commemoration 
of  Handel  in  Westminster  Abbey,  form  a  part  of 
the  national  treasure.  Dr.  Burney  closes  his  account 
of  it  thus : 

"Dante,  in  his  'Paradiso,'  imagines  nine  circles,  or 
choirs  of  cherubs,  seraphs,  patriarchs,  prophets,  mar- 
tyrs, saints,  angels,  and  archangels,  who,  with  hand 
and  voice,  are  eternally  praising  and  glorifying  the 
Supreme  Being,  whom  he  places  in  the  centre,  taking 
the  idea  from  the  'Te  Deum  LATJDAMUS.'  Now,  as 
the  orchestra  in  Westminster  Abbey  seemed  to  ascend 
into  the  clouds,  and  unite  with  the  saints  and  martyrs 
represented  on  the  painted  glass  in  the  west  window, 
which  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  continuation  of  the 
orchestra,  I  could  hardly  refrain,  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  '  Allelujah,'  to  imagine  that  this  orchestra, 
so  admirably  constructed,  filled  and  employed,  was  a 
point  or  segment  of  one  of  those  celestial  circles. 
And  perhaps  no  band  of  mortal  musicians  ever  exhib- 
ited a  more  respectable  appearance  to  the  eye,  or 
afforded  a  more  ecstatic  and  affecting  sound  to  the  ear 
than  this. 

"  '  So  sang  they,  and  the  empyrean  rang 
With  allelujahs.' " 

The  last  part  celebrates  the  great  truth  of 
immortality,  opening  with  the  song,  "I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,"  which  it  is  well  that  we  must 
hurry  over,  for  no  words  are  worthy  of  it.  Who  is 
not  a  believer  while  he  gives  himself  up  to  that  song  ? 
And  who  soon  forgets  it?  In  the  doubts  and  fears 
of  weaker  moments,  that  will  surely  come  to  thee, 
recall  its  heavenly  sound,  and  wait  in  peace  till  thou 
shalt  be  thyself  again  ! 

One  thing  here  we  would  remark.  What  a  mystery 
is  this  matter  of  the  keys  in  music!  Each  seems  a 
separate  sphere  or  element.  Here  we  are  again  in 
the  clear,  blue,  sunny,  upper  air  of  E  major,  the 
heaven  of  prophecy,  where  those  first  tones  of  hope 
came  upon  us  in  "  Comfort  ye,  my  people."  Then 
it  was  sweet  dependence  on  a  heavenly  promise: 
now  it  is  the  very  sense  and  inward  realization  of 
Immortality,  "for  now  is  Christ  risen."  It  is  too 
much  to  feel:  too  much  for  a  poor  child  of  circum- 
stances ;  the  miracle  and  glory  of  it  must  be  cele- 
brated in  the  thrilling  trumpet-song,  "Behold  I  tell 
you  a  mystery." 

And  what  can  we  say  of  the  triple  accumulation 
of  choruses  at  the  end  1  First,  "  Worthy  the  Lamb," 
then,  "Blessing  and  honor  be  unto  him,"  which,  if 
not  more  sublime,  are  at  least  more  elaborate  than 
the  "  Hallelujah ;"  and  then,  when  the  hearer  thinks 
there  can  be  no  more,  the  vocal  torrent  bursts  the 
shackles  of  words,  and  on  the  two  syllables  of 
"Amen,"  revels  with  all  the  freedom  of  an  orchestra 
in  the  most  magnificent  of  Fugues.     #-##•* 


Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop's  Address 

AT  THE   OPENING  OP  THE  GRAND   MUSICAL  FESTIVAL 
AT  THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 

I  am  here,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  at  the 
request  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Chick- 
ering, — the  worthy  successor  of  an  honored  father 
in  the  Presidency  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society, — and  by  the  invitation  of  the  gentlemen 
associated  with  him  in  the  government  of  that 
Institution, — of  which  it  becomes  me  to  remember 
most  gratefully  to-day,  that,  by  their  unmerited 
favor,  I  have  myself  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  an 
Honorary  Member  for  nearly  twenty  years, — to 
inaugurate  the  Festival  which  is  now  about  to 
commence,  by  some  introductory  words  of  com- 
memoration and  of  welcome. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
service  to  which  I  have  thus  been  called.  I  am 
deeply  sensible  how  thin  and  meagre  any  single, 
unaccompanied  human  voice  must  sound,  in  this 
spacious  Hall  and  to  this  expecting  audience, 
when  brought,  even  by  anticipation,  into  such 
immediate  contrast  with  the  multitudinous  choral 
and  instrumental  power  and  grandeur  which  may 


be  seen  arrayed  behind  me  and  around  me,  and 
which  are  presently  to  break  upon  us  in  a  glo- 
rious flood  of  mingled  harmony  and  light. 

More  than  one  of  the  great  Masters,  whose 
genius  is  to  be  illustrated  during  the  progress  of 
this  Festival,  have  found  their  highest  powers 
tasked  to  the  utmost,  if  1  mistake  not,  in  preparing 
an  adequate  and  appropriate  Overture,  even  for  a 
single  one  of  the  great  compositions  to  which  they 
have  owed  their  fame  ;  and  some  of  them,  I  be- 
lieve, have  abandoned  the  effort  altogether.  How 
hopeless,  then,  is  it  for  me  to  attempt  to  say  any- 
thing, which  shall  constitute  a  worthy  prelude  to 
all  the  magnificent  Oratorios  anil  Symphonies 
with  which  this  Hall  is  now  successively  to  re- 
sound !  Well,  well,  may  I  recall  the  opening  of 
that  memorable  musical  competition,  so  forcibly 
depicted  in  the  celebrated  Ode  on  the  Passions: — 

"First  Feab  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 
Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid, 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why. 
E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made." 

But  I  shall  hardly  succeed  in  rendering  the 
formidable  Solo  I  have  undertaken,  either  more 
easy  to  myself  or  more  acceptable  to  others,  by 
indulging  too  much  in  the  fashionable  tremolo  of 
the  hour  ;  and  I  turn,  therefore,  without  further 
preamble  or  apology,  to  a  simple  discharge  of  the 
service  which  I  have  promised  to  perform ; — not, 
indeed,  altogether  without  notes,  for  that  would 
be  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  occasion  ;  but 
not  without  a  due  remembrance,  I  trust,  of  the 
apt  and  excellent  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Son  of 
Sirach :  "Speak,  thou  that  art  the  elder,  for  it 
becometh  thee,  but  with  sound  judgment ;  and 
hinder  not  the  music.  Pour  not  out  words  where 
there  is  a  musician,  and  show  not  forth  wisdom 
out  of  time.  Let  thy  speech  be  short,  compre- 
hending much  in  few  words."* 

It  has  sometimes  been  made  a  matter  of  re- 
proach upon  us  New  Englanders,  my  friends,  that 
we  are  too  ready  to  imitate  the  fashions,  and  even 
to  ape  the  follies,  of  the  old  world  ;  and  I  think 
we  must  all  admit  that  there  have  been  periods 
in  our  history,  when  the  charge  was  not  altogether 
without  foundation.  We  come  to-day,  however, 
to  borrow  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  our  brethren 
of  Old  England,  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  copy, — which  is  eminently  worthy  of  being 
copied, — and  which  I  trust  is  destined  to  be  re- 
produced,— in  enlarged  and  improved  editions, — 
frequently  if  not  statedly,  in  the  future  history  of 
this  community. 

For  many  years  past, — I  know  not  exactly  how 
many, — the  great  Musical  Festivals  of  Birming- 
ham and  Norwich,  of  Liverpool,  and  Manchester, 
and  York,  have  been  among  the  most  cherished 
and  delightful  holidays  of  our  mother  country. 
The.y  have  done  much  for  the  cause  of  musical 
improvement,  and  they  have  done  much,  too,  for 
the  innocent  entertainment  and  wholesome  recre- 
ation of  the  people.  The  most  eminent  living 
composers  and  performers  of  Europe  have  been 
proud  to  take  a  part  in  them,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished lovers  and  patrons  of  Art  have  been 
eager  to  attend  them. 

At  this  very  moment,  as  you  know,  arrange- 
ments are  in  progress  for  holding  one  of  them,  on 
a  grander  scale  than  ever  before,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham ;  and  the  presence  and 
patronage  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert, — 
wdiose  musical  skill  and  science, — it  has  been 
said  upon  the  best  authority, — would  alone  have 
won  for  them  no  ordinary  distinction,  had  they 
been  in  a  condition  of  life  to  admit  of  the  full 
development  and  public  display  of  such  accom- 
plishments,— have  been  promised  and  accepted 
for  the  occasion. 

We  have  no  Queenly  presence  or  Princely 
patronage,  my  friends,  to  rely  upon,  for  lending 
grace  or  dignity  to  such  an  occasion. — though 
forms  and  features  which  would  add  brilliancy  to 
a  diadem  are  never  wanting  to  our  public  assem- 
blies ; — but  we  have  the  fullest  confidence  that 
Republican  ears  are  not  insensible  to  "  the  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds,"  and  that  Republican  hearts 
are  neither  closed  nor  callous  to  the  impression, 

*  This  intimation  was  fulfilled,  in  the  delivery  of  the 
Address,  by  the  omission  of  many  passages  which  are 
included  in  the  printed  copy. 
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whether  of  tho  softer  melodies  or  the  sublimer 
harmonies  of  the  divine  art.  And  in  that  confi- 
dence we  are  assembled  here  to-day,  to  inaugurate 
the  first  Musical  Festival,  which  will  have  been 
organized  and  conducted  in  New  England,  or,  I 
believe  I  may  say,  in  all  America,  after  the 
precise  pattern  of  the  great  Festivals  of  Europe, 
— hailing  it  as  the  commencement  of  a  series  of 
Festivals,  which  may  not  be  less  distinguished 
in  future  years,  perhaps,  than  those  from  whose 
example  it  has  been  borrowed, — and  welcoming 
it,  especially,  as  another  advance  towards  that 
general  education  of  the  heart,  the  tastes  and  the 
affections,  of  which  Heaven  knows  how  much  we 
stand  in  need,  and  which  is  to  be  carried  on  and 
conducted,  in  no  small  part  at  least,  through 
refined  and  elevated  appeals  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
ear,  under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of 
Christian  faith  and  fear  and  love,  by  every 
department  of  human  Art. 

The  public  performance  of  sacred  or  of  secu- 
lar Music  is,  indeed, — I  need  hardly  say, — by  no 
means  a  new  thing,  or  a  thing  of  recent  intro- 
duction, in  this  community.  I  know  not  exactly 
how  early  musical  entertainments  commenced  in 
the  old  town  of  Boston.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  Pilgrims  of  Massachusetts,  like  those  of 
Plymouth,  in  the  beautiful  words  of  Mrs.  Hemans, 
"  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom  with  their 
hymns  of  lofty  cheer." 

"  Amidst  the  storm  they  sang, 
And  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea  ; 

And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  wood  rang 
To  the  anthem  of  the  Free." 

They  sang  the  psalms  of  David  as  versified  by 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  or  by  Henry  Aiusworth, 
the  eminent  Brownist,  adapting  them  sometimes, 
perhaps,  to  the  tunes  arranged  by  that  ancient 
"  Bachelor  of  Music,"  Thomas  Ravenscroft ; — 
and  sometimes,  I  doubt  not,  they  sang  the  hymns 
and  songs  of  simple  old  George  Wither,  to  the 
plain  and  plaintive  two-part  melodies  of  Orlando 
Gibbons.  And,  by  and  by,  they  made  a  Psahn- 
Book  for  themselves,  and  published  it  among  the 
cherished  first-fruits  of  a  New  England  free 
press.* 

But  the  Fine  Arts,  of  which  Music  is  eminent- 
ly one,  can  find  no  soil  or  sky  for  growth  or  cul- 
ture in  a  new  country  and  amid  unsettled  insti- 
tutions. They  are  at  once  the  fruit  and  the 
ornament  of  peace,  civilization  and  refinement. 
We  have  authentic  history  for  the  fact  that  in 
1676  "  there  were  no  musicians  by  trade  "  on  this 
peninsula.  Yet  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
certainly,  the  largest  hall  in  the  place  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Concert  Hall, — and  as  early  as 
the  second  of  January,  1755,  "a  Concert  of 
Music "  was  advertised  there, — "  Tickets  to  be 
had  at  the  place  of  performance  in  Queen  Street, 
(now  Court  Street,)  at  four  shillings  each."  For 
a  long  series  of  }'ears,  doubtless,  that  now  vene- 
rable Hall  fulfilled  the  peculiar  purpose  which 
was  designated  by  its  name.  In  casually  turning 
over  the  columns  of  the  Boston  News  Letter  of  a 
few  years'  later  date,  I  observed  an  advertisement 
of  a  Grand  Concert  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  De- 
cember, 1769,  (which  was  postponed,  however, 
ou  account  of  the  weather,  to  the  following 
week,)  for  the  benefit  of  a  Mr.  Hartley,  with  a 
Solo  on  the  violin, — probably  not  quite  equal  to 
the  one  which  Ole  Bull  gave  us  last  week,  or  one 
of  the  brothers  Mollenhauer  a  few  weeks  ago, — 
but  still  "  by  a  gentleman  lately  arrived."  So 
early  did  we  begin  to  manifest  that  indebtedness 
to  foreign  musical  talent,  which  no  young  and 
industrious  country  need  be  ashamed  or  unwilling 
to  acknowledge,  and  which  we  recognize  with 
satisfaction  and  gratitude,  not  only  in  more  than 
one  of  our  most  popular  and  successful  professors 
and  instructors,  but  in  so  many  of  the  admirable 
Orchestra  and  in  the  skillful  Conductor  of  this 
occasion. 

In  the  Boston  Gazette  for  1782,  I  have  met 
with   the   advertisements   of  at  least  two  other 

*  Governor  Endicott's  copy  of  '  Ravenscroft's 
Psalms  '  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society, — where,  also,  is  a  copy  of  "VVither's 
Hymns  and  Songs,  with  the  autograph  of  Martha 
"Winthrop,  who  came  over  to  New  England  in  1631, 
and  died  soon  afterwards.  The  Bay  Psalm  Book  was 
published  in  1640. 


Concerts — both  of  them  given  for  that  best  and 
worthiest  of  all  objects,  "  the  benefit  of  the  Poor ;  " 
— one  of  them  at  King's  Chapel  on  the  23d  of 
April,  where  a  Mr.  Selby  was  announced  to  pre- 
side at  the  organ  ;  tho  other  at  Trinity  Church, 
where  the  organ  was  played  by  a  Mr.  Bcllsted — 
no  match,  I  venture  to  sav,  for  the  portly  Jack- 
son or  the.  accomplished  Hayter  of  later  days, — 
and  where  the  vocal  music  was  performed  by  an 
association  of  singers  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  the 
Aretinian  Society.  I  have  observed  a  notice,  too, 
of  at  least  one  Instrumental  Concert,  given  on 
the  28th  of  January,  1783,  by  the  Baud  of  the 
Massachusetts  Regiment  of  Artillery,  whose  in- 
struments were  at  length  just  about  to  be  happily 
released  from  the  harsh  and  horrid  service  of 
Revolutionary  battle-fields,  and  which  may  have 
been  the  original  pioneer  of  the  numerous  Mili- 
tary Bands,  whose  music  has  given  brilliancy  to 
so  many  of  the.  volunteer  parades  of  succeeding 
years. 

But  a  more  memorable  Concert  than  either  of 
those  to  which  I  have  alluded,  has  come  down  to 
us  on  the  pages  of  history — a  Concert  of  Saci'ed 
Music — called,  at  the  time,  an  Oratorio,  though 
in  fact  somewhat  miscellaneous  in  its  character, 
and  given  at  King's  Chapel  on  Tuesday,  the  2  7th 
of  October,  1789,  on  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
George  Washington  to  Boston,  as  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Washington  had  been  received  and  escorted 
into  the  town,  by  a  grand  civil  and  military  pro- 
cession, on  Saturday,  the  24th  of  October ;  and 
on  his  reaching  the  front  of  the  Old  State  House, 
and  entering  the  colonnade  of  that  time-honored 
building,  (which  I  wish  could  be  once  more  re- 
stored to  its  old  appearance  and  to  some  worthy 
department  of  the  public  service,)  a  select  choir 
of  singers,  stationed  upon  a  Triumphal  Arch 
erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  with  Daniel 
Rea,  the  most  famous  vocalist  of  Boston  in  that 
day,  at  their  head,  had  welcomed  him  by  the  per- 
formance of  an  original  Ode,  of  whose  quality  a 
very  few  lines  may,  perhaps,  afford  a  sufficient 
specimen.     It  commenced  as  follows : — 

"  Great  Washington,  tho  Hero's  come. 
Each  heart  exulting  hears  the  sound  ; 
Thousands  to  their  deliverer  throng, 
And  shout  him  welcome  all  around  ! 
Now  in  full  chorus  join  the  song, 
And  shout  aloud,  Great  "Washington." 

I  doubt  not  that  the  air  and  execution  of  this 
performance  were  at  least  equal  to  the  poetry — 
though  that  is  not  saying  much.  But  the  musical 
talent  of  our  metropolis  was  not  satisfied  with  a 
single  exhibition  of  itself  in  honor  of  the.  Father 
of  his  Country.  A  .more  formal  Concert  of 
Sacred  Music  had,  indeed,  been  previously  ar- 
ranged for  an  earlier  day,  with  a  view  to  raise 
funds  lor  finishing  the  portico  of  the  Chapel ;  but 
it  had  been  postponed  on  account  of  the  weather, 
or  for  some  want  of  preparation.  It  was  now 
fixed  for  the  week  of  Washington's  visit,  and  the 
programme  is  still  extant  in  the  papers  of  that 
period. 

After  an  original  Anthem,  composed  by  the 
organist,  Mr.  Selby, — for,  it  seems,  that  native 
compositions  were  not  altogether  discarded  on 
that  occasion, — the  beautiful  airs  of  Handel — 
"  Comfort  ye  my  people"  and  "  Let  the  bright 
Seraphim" — were  to  be  sung  by  Mr.  Rea ; — while 
the  Second  Part  was  to  consist  of  a  short  but 
entire  Oratorio,  of  which  I  have  seen  no  account 
either  before  or  since,  founded  on  the  story  of 
Jonah. — The  choruses  were  to  be  performed  by 
the  Independent  Musical  Society,  and  the  instru- 
mental parts  by  a  Society  of  gentlemen,  aided  by 
the  Band  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty's  Fleet, 
then  lying  in  our  harbor. 

It  seems,  however,  that  owing  to  the  indisposi- 
tion of  several  of  the  best  performers, — who  were 
suffering  from  a  prevailing  cold  which  afterwards, 
I  bebeve,  acquired  the  name  of  the  Washington 
Influenza, — a  portion  of  this  programme  was 
again  postponed.  But  the  occasion  was  still  a 
brilliant  and  memorable  one.  The  ladies  of 
Boston  attended  in  great  numbers, — many  of  them 
with  sashes  bearing  "  the  bald  eagle  of  the  Union 
and  the  G.  W.  in  conspicuous  places,"  while  the 
Marchioness  of  Traversay,  (the  wife  of  one  of  the 


officers  of  the  French  fleet ,)  exhibited  on  this 
occasion,  we  are  told,  the  G.  W  and  (he  Eagle 
set  in  brilliants,  on  a  black  velvet  ground,  on  the 
bandeau  of  her  hat. 

Washington  himself  was  of  course  there,  and 
another  original  Ode  in  his  honor  was  performed 
in  ihc.  place  of  some  of  the  omitted  pieces ; — an 
Ode  of  which  1  may  confidently  venture  to  give 
more  than  a  single  verse,  and  which,  I  am  sure, 
will  find  a  ready  echo  in  all  our  hearts: — 

""Welcome,  thrice  welcome  to  the  spot, 

"Where  once  thy  conquering  banners  wav'd, 
O  never  be  thy  praise  forgot, 

fly  those  thy  matchless  valor  sav'd. 

'thy  glory  beams  to  Eastern  skies, 

See  !  Europe  shares  the  sacred  flame — 

And  hosts  of  patriot  heroes  rise, 
To  emulate  thy  glorious  name. 

Labor  awhile  suspends  his  toil, 

His  debt  of  gratitude  to  pay  ; 
And  Friendship  wears  a  brighter  smile, 

And  Music  breathes  a  sweeter  lay. 

May  health  and  joy  a  wreath  entwine, 
And  guard  thee  thro'  this  scene  of  strife, 

Till  Seraphs  shall  to  thee  assign 
A  wreath  of  everlasting  life." 

Of  all  the  Oratorios  or  Concerts  which  Boston 
has  ever  witnessed,  I  think  this  is  the  one  we 
should  all  have  preferred  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing.— Who  does  not  envy  our  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers-  the  satisfaction  of  thus  uniting, — 
even  at  the  expense  of  an  influenza, — in  the 
homage  which  was  so  justly  paid  to  the  transcen- 
dent character  and  incomparable  services  of 
Washington,  and  of  enjoying  a  personal  view  of 
his  majestic  form  and  features  ?  It  is  a  fact  of  no 
little  interest,  and  not  perhaps  generally  known, 
that  a  young  German  Artist  of  that  day,  then 
settled  in  Boston,  by  the  name  of  Gulligher, 
seated  himself,  under  the  protection  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Belknap,  in  a  pew  in  the  chapel,  where  he 
could  observe  and  sketch  those  features  and  that 
form,  and  that  having  followed  up  his  opportuni- 
ties afterwards, — not  without  the  knowledge  and 
sanction  of  Washington  himself, — he  completed  a 
portrait  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Belknap's  family,  and  which,  though  it  may  never 
be  allowed  to  supersede  the  likeness  which  has 
become  classical  on  the  glowing  canvas  of  the 
gifted  Stuart,  may  still  have  something  of  peculiar 
interest  in  the  musical  world,  as  the  Boston 
Oratorio  portrait  of  Washington. 

But  I  must  not  detain  you  longer,  my  friends, 
with  these  historical  reminiscences  of  the  music 
of  Boston  in  its  earlier  days, — interesting  as  I  am 
sure  they  must  be  to  us  all.  I  pass  at  once,  and 
without  a  word  of  comment,  over  a  period  of  a 
full  quarter  of  a  century.  Washington  has  now 
completed  his  two  terms  of  civil  administration, 
with  a  brilliancy  of  success  by  no  means  inferior 
to  that  which  had  distinguished  his  military  career. 
Death  has  at  length  set  its  seal  upon  the  surpass- 
ing love  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  whole 
American  Nation,  and  he  has  gone  down  to  a 
grave,  which, — rescued  from  all  danger  of  dese- 
cration by  the  loyalty  of  Virginia  women  and 
the  eloquence  of  at  least  one  Northern  States- 
man,— is  destined  to  be  more  and  more  a  place 
of  devout  pilgrimage  and  reverent  resort  for  the 
friends  of  civil  liberty  and  free  government,  from 
all  climes  and  in  all  generations.  The  Country, 
meanwhile,  which  owed  him  so  inestimable  a 
debt,  has  gone  through  with  many  vicissitudes  of 
condition  since  his  death — all,  as  we  believe, 
providentially  arranged  or  permitted  to  discipline 
our  youthful  vigor,  and  to  develop  the  institutions 
and  consolidate  the  Union  which  it  had  cost  so 
much  blood  and  treasure  to  estabbsh.  A  second 
war  with  Great  Britain  has  been  waged, — some- 
times called  the  second  War  of  Independence, — 
and  now  at  length  the  bow  of  peace  and, promise 
is  once  more  seen  spanning  "  the  wide  arch  of 
our  ranged  empire."  Beneath  its  genial  radiance 
we  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  prosperity 
and  progress  such  as  the  world  had  never  before 
witnessed. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  in  the  year  1814,  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  England  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  signed  at  Ghent, — a  worthy  com- 
memoration of  that  blessed  event  when  the  Her- 
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aid  Angela  were  heard  singing  to  the  shepherds 
on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem — '  Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  towards  men.'  But  that  Treaty  was 
not  known  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  for  six  or 
seven  weeks  after  its  date.  The  great  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  as  you  well  know,  was  fought  at 
least  two  weeks  after  that  Treaty  of  Peace  was 
signed.  Our  modern  system  of  railroads  and 
steamers  and  telegraphs  might  have  saved  that 
effusion  of  fraternal  blood — might  have  deprived 
individual  heroes — might  have  deprived  our  coun- 
try and  its  history — of  all  the  glory  which  be- 
longed to  that  really  great  victory.  If  that  gigan- 
tic Ocean  Harp,  which  is  at  this  moment  in  pro- 
cess of  being  strung, — whose  deep  diapason  is 
destined  to  produce  a  more  magical  music  on  the 
sea  than  old  mythology  or  modern  fable  ever  as- 
cribed to  siren,  mermaid  or  Arion, — if  the  mys- 
terious gamut  of  that  profound  submarine  chord 
had  been  in  successful  operation  then,  as  we  hope 
it  soon  will  be,  between  St.  John's  and  Valentia 
Bay, — those  cotton-bag  ramparts  at  New  Orleans 
might  never  have  been  celebrated  in  history  ; — 
while,  of  those  who  so  gallantly  defended  them, 
many  would  not  have  been  laid  so  low,  and  some, 
perhaps,  would  hardly  have  risen  so  high. 

The  news  of  Peace,  however,  at  length  reach- 
ed New  York  on  the  11th  of  February,  1815, 
and  was  brought  on  to  Boston  by  express,  with 
what  was  then  called  unexampled  despatch, — in 
about  thirty-two  hours.  The  celebration  of  the 
event,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, which  was  then  in  session,  and  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  our  venerable  Fellow- 
Citizen,  Josiah  Quincy,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  took  place  on  the 
22d  of  February  following.  And  never  was 
Washington's  birthday  more  appropriately  and 
nobly  celebrated.  I  have  myself  a  vivid  remem- 
brance of  the  brilliancy  and  sparkle  of  the  illu- 
mination and  Greworks  in  the  evening,  and  my 
maturer  eyes  have  often  sought  in  vain  for  their 
match  in  all  the  dazzling  demonstrations  of  later 
holidays.  But  the  full  heart  of  Boston  could 
find  no  adequate  utterance  for  itself  but  in 
music.  Nothing  but  a  "  Te  Deum  Laudamus " 
could  satisfy  the  emotions  of  that  hour,  and  the 
great  feature  of  the  occasion  was  a  Service  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise, — without  orations  or 
sermons, — in  the  old  Stone  Chapel,  where,  after 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop,  then  the  aged 
and  respected  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  the 
Duet  of  "  Lovely  Peace "  was  sung  by  Col. 
Webb  and  Miss  Graupner,  and  a  part  of  the 
Dettingen  Te  Deum  and  the  Hallelujah  Chorus 
of  Handel  were  executed  by  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  vocal  and  instrumental  performers.  The 
newspapers  of  the  day, — not  yet  inured  to  any- 
thing of  indiscriminate  or  venal  puffing, — pro- 
nounce it,  by  all  admission,  the  very  best  music 
ever  heard  in  Boston. 

And  now,  my  friends,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  impressive  musical  services  of  that  Peace 
Jubilee  gave  the  primary  impulse  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Association,  which  is  signalizing 
to-day  the  forty-second  year  of  its  active  exist- 
ence by  the  Festival  we  are  assembled  to  inau- 
gurate. Its  echoes  had  hardly  died  away, — four 
weeks,  indeed,  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  it  was 
held,  before  a  notice  was  issued  by  Gottlieb 
Graupner,  Thomas  Smith  Webb  and  Asa  Pea- 
body,  for  a  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the 
subject  "  of  cultivating  and  improving  a  correct 
taste  in  the  performance  of  sacred  music."  In 
that  meeting,  held  on  the  30th  of  March,  1S15, 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  originated.  On 
the  20th  of  April,  their  Constitution  was  adopted. 
The  following  May-Day  witnessed  their  first  pri- 
vate practicing  from  the  old  Lock  Hospital  Col- 
lection,— and  on  the  succeeding  Christmas  Eve- 
ning, at  the  same  consecrated  Chapel,  where 
Washington  attended  that  memorable  Public 
Concert  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  and  where 
that  solemn  Jubilee  of  Peace  had  been  so  re- 
cently celebrated,  their  first  Grand  Oratorio  was 
given,  to  a  delighted  audience  of  nine  hundred 
and  forty-five  persons,  with  the  Russian  Consul, 
the  well-remembered  Mr.  Eustaphieve,  assisting 
as  one  of  the  performers  in  the  Orchestra. 

From  that  day  to  this,  the  Handel  and  Haydn 


Society  has  been  one  of  the  recognized  and  elier-r 
ished  institutions  of  Boston.  Their  progress  is 
illustrated  by  the  signal  improvement  which  has 
been  witnessed  in  the  musical  services  of  all  our 
churches,  and  in  the  growing  taste  and  skill  which 
have  rendered  the  singing  of  sacred  music  one 
of  the  most  familiar  and  delightful  recreations  of 
the  domestic  circle.  Their  history  is  written,  still 
more  conspicuously,  in  the  records  of  the  nearly 
five  hundred  public  Oratorios,  besides  almost  as 
many  less  formal  Concerts,  which  the  Society 
have  performed,  and  of  the  numerous  civic  and 
religious  ceremonials  at  which  they  have  assisted. 
To  them  we  have  owed  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  attractive  features  of  not  a  few  of  our  grand- 
est Anniversary  Festivals — our  first  centennial 
celebration  of  Washington's  Birthday,  and  our 
second  centennial  celebration  of  the  Birthday  of 
Boston.  To  them  we  have  owed  one  of  the  most 
grateful  and  graceful  compliments  which  have 
been  paid  to  the  distinguished  guests  who  from 
time  to  time  have  visited  our  city, — to  Presidents 
Munroe  and  Jackson  and  Tyler,  and  to  Henry 
Clay, — all  of  whom  have  accepted  their  invitations 
and  attended  their  Oratorios.  By  them,  too,  have 
been  performed  the  Funeral  Dirges  for  our  illus- 
trious dead.  It  was  to  their  swelling  peal  that 
our  own  Webster  alluded  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  his 
magnificent  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  when 
he  said  :  "  I  catch  that  solemn  song,  I  echo  that 
lofty  strain  of  funeral  triumph — '  their  bodies  are 
buried  in  peace,  but  their  name  liveth  evermore.'  " 
And  their  funeral  chant  was  heard  again,  when 
Faneuil  Hall  was  once  more  shrouded  in  black, 
and  when  that  matchless  orator  was  himself  the 
subject  of  heart-felt  lamentation  and  eulogy.  To 
them  we  have  been  indebted  lor  the  first  produc- 
tion in  our  country  of  not  a  few  of  the  sublimest 
compositions  of  the  great  Masters  of  Europe,  and 
to  them  we  have  owed  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  most  exquisite  and  inspiring  airs  of  those  com- 
positions, executed  by  an  Ineledon  or  a  Phillips, 
a  Horn,  a  Braham,  or  a  Caradori  Allan.  I  may 
not  attempt  to  name  the  more  recent  vocalists, 
foreign  or  domestic,  whom  they  have  successively 
brought  forward,  and  some  of  whom  are  here  to 
add  brilliancy  to  the  present  occasion.  Incited 
by  their  example,  too,  other  Associations  have 
been  organized  in  our  own  city  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  as  well  as  in  various  other  parts  of 
our  Commonwealth  and  country, — the  Academy 
of  Music,  the  Musical  Education  Society,  the 
Mendelssohn  Choral  Society,  and  many  others, — 
which  have  rendered  efficient  service  in  a  com- 
mon cause,  and  which  deserve  the  grateful  re- 
membrance of  every  lover  of  harmony. 

When  this  Society  was  originally  instituted,  the 
music  of  Boston,  of  New  England,  and  I  may 
say  of  all  America, — both  sacred  and  secular, — - 
was  in  a  most  crude  and  disorganized  condition. 
Aretinian  Societies  and  Independent  Musical 
Societies  had  done  a  little  for  it,  and  then  died 
out.  Occasional  Concerts,  like  those  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  may  be  found  scattered  at  long  and 
dreary  intervals  along  the  previous  half  century. 
A  worthy  son  of  the  Old  Colony,  too,  whence  so 
many  good  things  have  sprung,  had  already  com- 
menced the  publication  of  "  the  Bridgewater 
Collection."*  But  there  was  no  systematic  and 
permanent  organization  for  the  improvement  of 
musical  taste,  skill,  or  science,  in  any  of  our  large 
communities ;  and  there  was  but  little  of  either 
taste,  skill  or  scienoe  to  be  improved.  I  have 
heard  the  late  John  Quincy  Adams, — an 
intense  lover  of  music  himself,  and  whose  com- 
prehensive acquirements  embraced  a  knowledge 
of  this  particular  subject  which  would  have  been 
extraordinary  in  any  body  else, — tell  a  story, 
which  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  state  of 
American  music  at  that  precise  period.  During 
the  negotiation,  at  Ghent,  of  that  Treaty  of  Peace 
to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  a  Festival  or  Ban- 
quet, or  it  may  have  been  a  Ball,  was  about  to 
take  place,  at  which  it  was  proposed  to  pay  the 
customary  musical  compliment  to  all  the  Sover- 
eigns who  were  either  present  or  represented  on 
the  oecason.  The  Sovereign  People  of  the  Uni- 
ted States, — represented  there,  as  you  remember, 
by  Mr.  Adams  himself,  Mr.  Bayard,  Mr.  Clay, 
*  The  late  Hon.  Nahum  Mitchell. 


Mr.  Jonathan  Russell,  and  Mr.  Gallatin, — were, 
of  course,  not  to  be  overlooked  ;  and  the  Musical 
Conductor  or  Band  Master  of  the  place  called 
upon  these  Commissioners  to  furnish  him  with 
our  National  Air.  Our  National  Air,  said  they, 
is  Yankee  Doodle.  Yankee  Doodle,  said  the 
Conductor,  What  is  that?  Where  shall  I  find 
it  ?  By  whom  was  it  composed  ?  Can  you  sup- 
ply me  with  the  score  ?  The  perplexity  of  the 
Commissioners  may  be  better  conceived  than  de- 
scribed. They  were  fairly  at  their  wit's  ends. 
They  had  never  imagined  that  they  should  have 
scores  of  this  sort  to  settle,  and  each  turned  to 
the  other  in  despair.  At  last  they  bethought 
them,  in  a  happy  moment,  that  there  was  a  col- 
ored servant  of  Mr.  Clay's,  who,  like  so  many  of 
his  race,  was  a  first-rate  whistler,  and  who  was 
certain  to  know  Yankee  Doodle  by  heart  He 
was  forthwith  sent  for  accordingly,  and  the  prob- 
lem was  solved  without  further  delay/  The 
Band  Master  jotted  down  the  air,  as  the  colored 
boy  whistled  it,  and  before  night,  said  Mr.  Adams, 
Yankee  Doodle  was  set  to  so  many  parts  that 
you  would  hardly  have  known  it,  and  it  came  out 
the  next  day  in  all  the  pride,  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  viol  and  hautboy,  of  drum,  trumpet 
and  cymbal,  to  the  edification  of  the  Allied  Sov- 
ereigns of  Europe,  and  to  the  glorification  of  the 
United  Sovereigns  of  America.  Whether  that 
boy  was  bond  or  free,  I  know  not,  but  I  think 
both  South  and  North  would  agree,  that  he  earn- 
ed his  liberty  and  his  citizenship,  too,  on  that 
occasion. 

I  would  not  disparage  Yankee  Doodle,  my 
friends.  It  has  associations  which  must  always 
render  its  simple  and  homely  melody  dearer  to 
the  hearts  of  the  American  People  than  the 
most  elaborate  compositions  of  ancient  or  mod- 
ern science.  Should  our  free  institutions  ever 
again  be  in  clanger,  whether  from  '  malice  do- 
mestic or  foreign  levy,'  that  will  still  be  the  tune 
to  which  American  patriotism  will  keep  step. 
We  must  always  preserve  it,  and  never  be  asha- 
med of  it ; — though  I  do  venture  to  hope  that  a 
day  may  come,  when,  like  England  and  Austria 
and  Russia, — to  name  no  other  lands, — we  may 
have  something  fit  to  be  entitled  a  National 
Anthem,  which  shall  combine  an  acknowledgment 
of  God  with  the  glorious  memories  of  wise  and 
brave  men ; — which  shall  blend  the  emotions  of 
piety  and  patriotism,  uniting  in  sweet  accord  the 
praises  of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  Freedom 
and  Independence,  with  those  of  his  chosen  and 
commissioned  human  instruments,  in  a  strain 
worthy  to  commemorate  the  rise  and  progress  of 
our  Great  Republic. 

But  this  little  anecdote  of  what  happened  at 
Ghent,  furnishes  no  bad  illustration,  certainly,  of 
the  condition  of  American  music  at  the  precise 
period  wdien  this  Society  first  took  it  in  hand, 
and  when  it  might  almost  be  said  that  Yankee 
Doodle  and  the  lips  of  a  whistling  boy  were  the 
prevailing  airs  and  instruments  of  our  land. 

What  a  contrast  does  this  occasion  suggest ! 
This  noble  Hall  itself, — second  to  none  in  the 
world  in  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  to  which 
it  has  been  dedicated, — the  pride  of  our  whole 
community,  and  which  reflects  so  much  credit  on 
the  liberal  enterprise  and  persevering  energy  of 
those  who  were  immediately  concerned  in  its 
erection,— what  a  monument  it  stands  of  the  mu- 
sical taste  and  zeal  to  which  the  old  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  gave  the  original  impulse  !  For 
myself,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  is  due  to  an  Association,  whose  per- 
formances and  whose  publications,  through  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  forty  years, — under  the  Presi- 
dency of  such  men  as  the  earlier  and  the  later 
Webb,  of  Lowell  Mason,  of  Zeuner,  and  Chick- 
ering  and  Perkins, — have  exercised  so  important 
an  influence  in  refining  and  elevating  the  musi- 
cal taste  of  New  England  ; — and  more  especially 
in  improving  the  character  of  our  Sacred  Music, 
and  affording  us  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
glorious  airs  and  anthems  and  choruses  which 
have  been  composed  to  the  praise  and  honor  of 
God.  And  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  tes- 
tifying my  own  individual  obligation  to  them. 

This  is  not  the  occasion,  nor  am  I  the  person, 
for  any  scientific  analysis  or  comparison  of  styles 
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or  of  masters.  Every  thing  of  this  sort  may  be 
safely  left  to  our  excellent  Music  Journal  and  its 
accomplished  editor  and  contributors.  Nor  will 
I  venture  to  detain  you  with  any  elaborate  periods 
or  swelling  common-places  about  the  importance 
and  influence  of  music  in  general.  The  poets, 
philosophers  and  moralists  of  all  ages  are  Full  of 
them.  The  music  of  the  Church,  the  Cathedral 
and  the  Camp-meeting, — of  the  Conccrtrroom, 
the  Academy  and  the  Opera, — of  the  fireside, 
the  serenade,  the  festival,  and  the  battle-field, — 
the  songs  of  the  Troubadours,  the  psalms  of  the 
Covenanters,  the  liymns  of  Luther,  Wesley  and 
Watts,— Old  Hundred,— the  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,  Elgin  and  Dundee, — Atild  Lang  Syne, 
Home,  sweet  Home,  the  Ranz  des  Vaches,  Hail 
Columbia,  God  save  the  King,  the  Marseillaise, 
the  Red  Fox  of  Erin,  which  the  exquisite  songster 
of  Ireland  tells  us  made  the  patriot  Emmet  start 
to  his  feet  and  exclaim,  '  Oh  that  I  were  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  marching  to  that 
air !' — why,  my  friends,  what  a  continued  and 
crowded  record  does  the  history  of  the  world's 
great  heart  present,  of  the  noble,  sympathies  which 
have  been  stirred,  of  the  heroic  impulses  which 
have  been  awakened,  of  the  devotional  fires 
which  have  been  kindled,  of  the  love  to  God  and 
love  to  man  and  love  to  country, — not  always, 
alas,  unattended  by  excess, — to  which  animation 
and  utterance  have  been  given,  by  the  magic 
power  of  music !  To  how  many  individual 
hearts,  too,  here  and  everywhere,  has  the  story  of 
David  charming  away  the  gloomy  moods  of  the 
Jewish  Monarch,  or,  more  likely  it  may  be,  of 
Annot  Lyle  chasing,  the  mists  from  the  spirit  of 
the  Highland  Chief,  seemed  only  like,  a  transcript, 
of  some  cherished  experience  of  their  own  !  But 
I  pass  over  all  the  science  and  almost  all  the 
sentiment  for  which  the  occasion  might  give 
opportunity.  You  are  here  to  enjoy  the  thing 
itself,  which  will  be  far  better  than  any  flights  of 
descriptive  rhetoric  or  rhapsody  of  which  I  am 
capable. 

I  must  be  permitted,  however,  to  congratulate 
you,  before  closing,  that  the  growing  worldliness 
of  the  age  we  live  in,  has  not  quite  yet  diverted 
the  divine  and  solemn  harmonies  of  this  glorious 
art  from  their  original  and  rightful  allegiance. 
The  Fine  Arts  in  every  department, — Architec- 
ture and  Sculpture,  Painting  and  Music,  alike, — 
have  owed  their  best  inspirations  and  their  noblest 
opportunities  to  religion.  The  Bible  has  always 
supplied  them  with  their  most  effective  themes. 
Its  matchless  diction,  its  magnificent  imagery,  its 
exquisite  poetry,  its  glorious  promises,  its  stu- 
pendous miracles,  its  sublime  revelations  and 
realities  have  constituted  an  exhaustless  magazine 
of  material  for  them  all, — and  more  especially  for 
Music. 

Handel,  foremost,  in  merit  as  in  time,  among 
the  little  company  of  world-renowned  Composers,* 
— and  whose  Statue  might  well  claim  no  second 
place  in  this  very  Hall,  as  one  of  the  supporters 
of  that  gigantic  Organ  which  we  are  soon  to  wel- 
come,— Handel,  one  of  the  last  touches  of  whose, 
trembling  fingers  may  haply  have  rested  on  the 
keys  of  an  organ,  erected  just  one  hundred  years 
ago  last  August,  and  still  doing  most  acceptable 
service,  in  our  own  city,  which  tradition  tells  us 
that  this  favorite  musician  of  George  the  Second, 
infirm  and  blind  as  he  was,  selected  for  His  Ma- 
jesty's Chapel  in  New  England,  only  two  years 
before  his  death. — "  the  giant  Handel,"  as  Pope 
called  him — "  the  more  than  Homer  of  his  age," 
as  Cowper  did  not  scruple  to  add, — could  find  no 
story  but  that  of  Redeeming  Love,  no  career  or 
character  but  that  of  the  Messiah,  for  the  full 
development  and  display  of  his  unrivalled  power 
and  pathos. 

That  mysterious  demand  for  a  Requiem  which 
haunted  the  sleeping  and  the  waking  hours  of  the 
dying  Mozart — the  immediate  successor  of  Han- 
del upon  the  musical  throne — might  almost  seem, 
— to  a  superstitious  mind,  perhaps, — to  have  been 
only,  after  all,  the  compunctious  visitings  of  a 
breast,  which  was  aroused  too  late  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  prostituted  so  many  of  its 

*  Unless  Sebastian  Bach,  his  contemporary,  of 
whose  works  so  many  are  lost,  and  so  few  are  famil- 
iarly known  in  this  country,  may  be  his  equal. 


best  emotions  upon  the  "  foolery  of  so  scandalous 


a  subject' 


that  of  Don  Giovanni,  and  which 


could  find  no  requiem  or  repose  lor  itself,  till  it 
had  made  that  last  and  grandest  effort  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God. 

When  Haydn,—  next  entitled  to  the  sceptre, 
— was  giving  an  account  of  his  own  Oratorio  of 
the  Seasons,  he  is  related  to  have  said,  "  It  is  not 
another  Creation, — and  the  reason  is  this :  In 
that  Oratorio  the  actors  are  angels — in  the  four 
seasons  they  are  but  peasants." 

Beethoven, — whom  the  munificent  liberality 
and  consummate  skill  of  kindred  spirits  in  our 
own  land  have  united  in  enthroning  as  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  this  Hall, — in  the  wonderful 
instrumentation  of  his  Symphonies  and  Sonatas 
and  Quatuors  and  Trios,  seem  always  aspiring  to 
a  strain, — and  often  reacliing  it,  too, — which  has 
less  of  earth  in  it  than  of  heaven.  '  I  well  know,' 
said  he,  '  that  God  is  nearer  me  in  my  Art  than 
others — I  commune  with  him  without  fear — ever- 
more have  I  acknowledged  and  understood  him.' 
And  when  dealing  with  any  tiling  more  articulate 
than  the  fancied  language  of  the  skies,  he  too 
sought  his  best  inspiration  at  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  found  it  at  least  in  his  Hallelujahs. 

Mendelssohn's  ominous  and  insatiate  yearn- 
ing for  the  spirit-world  displayed  itself  first,  in- 
deed, in  his  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ; — but  it 
was  only  in  depicting  the  wonderful  ways  and 
works  of  the  greatest  of  Prophets  and  the  greatest 
of  Apostles, — of  an  Elijah  and  a  St.  Paul, — that 
his  genius  found  its  full  play  and  won  its  noblest 
triumphs. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the.  emotions  with  which, 
just  ten  years  ago,  in'  London,  I  first  listened  to 
the  "  Elijah."  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  person 
and  presence  of  the  young  and  brilliant  Composer, 
as  he  stood  in  Exeter  Hall  conducting  a  choir 
and  band  of  six  or  seven  hundred  voices  and  in- 
struments in  the  performance  of  that  most  im- 
pressive Oratorio.  Less  than  six  months  were  to 
expire — nobody  dreamed  it  then — before  he  him- 
self was  to  disappear  from  these  earthly  scenes 
almost  as  suddenly  as  the  great  Prophet  whom  he 
was  portraying, — and  one  might  almost  imagine 
that  the  first  faint  glories  of  the  celestial  world 
were  gleaming  upon  his  soul — that  he  had  caught 
a  passing  glimpse  of  those  chariots  of  fire,  whose 
rushing  sound  and  sparkling  track  were  the  fit 
accompaniments  of  that  miraculous  translation  to 
the  skies, — as  he  stood  trembling  with  transport 
at  his  own  magnificent  harmonies. 

Nor  can  I  fail  to  call  up,  in  this  connection, 
the  image  of  another  most  accomplished  and 
distinguished  person,  in  whose  company  I  was 
privileged  to  listen  to  this  sublime  performance — 
the  late  Lord  Ellesmere, — who  represented  Great 
Britain  so  acceptably  at  the  opening  of  our  Crystal 
Palace  in  New  York,  who  delighted  Boston,  too, 
by  his  genial  eloquence  at  our  School  Festival 
soon  afterwards,  and  whose  recent  death  has 
occasioned  so  much  of  sincere  and  just  regret 
among  the.  friends  of  Art  in  all  its  departments 
and  in  botli  hemispheres. 

And  now  I  rejoice  that  these  noble  Oratorios 
of  these  greatest  composers  are  to  form  the  main 
feature  of  this  occasion.  I  rejoice  that,  at  this 
first  New  England  Musical  Festival,  the.  divine 
Art  is  so  distinctly  to  recognize  its  rightful  relation 
to  Divinity,  as  the  privileged  handmaid  of  Religion. 
Without  feeling  called  upon  to  pronounce  any 
opinion  upon  other  amusements  and  festivals  for 
which  other  voices  in  other  places  are  pleading,  I 
am  glad  that  this  veteran  Association  of  New 
England,  faithful  to  its  first  love,  true  to  the  key- 
note of  its  earliest  organization, — at  a  moment  too 
when  so  many  influences  are  alluring  us  away 
from  whatever  is  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good 
report, — has  instituted  a  series  of  Holidays,  not 
only  combining  morality  and  innocence  with  the 
most  refined  and  elevating  enjoyment,  but  blend- 
ing so  nobly  and  so  worthily  the  praises  of  God 
with  the  recreation  of  man. 

I  do  not  forget  that  a  severe  religious  casuistry 
has  sometimes  raised   a  question,  how  far  it  is  fit 

*  These  are  the  words  of  Beethoven,  who  said  of 
Mozart's  great  Opera  :  "  The  sacred  art  ought  never 
to  be  degraded  to  the  foolery  of  so  scandalous  a  sub- 
ject." 


to  employ  sacred  themes  and  sacred  words  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  entertainment.  But  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  mere  entertainment  is  all 
that  is  imparted,  or  all  that  is  intended,  by  such 
performances.  The  man  must  indeed  be  "  deaf 
as  the  dead  to  harmony,"  who  can  listen  to  the 
story  of  the  Creation  or  of  the  Redemption,  as 
told  in  the  lofty  strains  which  are  presently  to  be 
heard  here,  without  beingkindled  into  something 
of  fresh  admiration  and  adoration  towards  the 
great  Author  and  Finisher  of  both.  Yes,  deaf 
as  the  dead  to  harmony  must  he  have  been  born, 
and  with  a  soul  sealed  up  to  at  least  one  of  the 
highest  sources  of  inspiration,  who  feels  no  glow 
of  grateful  awe  as  the  Light  flashes  forth  in  audi- 
ble coruscations  upon  that  new-created  world, 
and  no  thrill  of  holy  joy  as  the  Heavens  are 
heard  telling  the  glory  of  God  ; — wdiose  belief  in 
the  miraculous  incarnation  of  "  One  mighty  to 
save  "  is  not  quickened,  as  the  majestic  titles  by 
which  he  was  to  be  called  come  pealing  forth  so  tri- 
umphantly in  the  very  words  of  prophecy — "  Won- 
derful— Counsellor — the  Mighty  God  ;  " — who  is 
not  conscious  of  a  more  vivid  faith  in  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  as  the  sublime  dec- 
laration of  the  patient  old  Patriarch  is  again  and 
again  so  exquisitely  reiterated — "I  know — I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  ; " — and  who 
does  not  catch  a  deeper  sense  of  the  mystery 
and  the  glory  of  that  blessed  consummation, 
when  "  the  Kingdoms  of  the  earth  shall  become 
the  Kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ," 
while  the  air  around  him  is  ringing  and  reverber- 
ating with  the  ecstacy  of  those  transcendent  and 
exulting  Hallelujahs ! 

No,  it  is  not  entertainment  alone  which  this 
occasion  will  have  communicated  to  some  at  least 
of  the  souls  which  shall  vibrate  to  these  sublime 
and  solemn  strains.  I  know  that  the  fervors  and 
raptures  which  result  from  mere  musical  suscepti- 
bility are  no  safe  substitute  for  the  prayer  and 
praise,  which  belong  to  the  true  idea  of  religious 
worship,  and  I  am  not  altogether  without  sympa- 
thy with  those,  who  would  be  glad  to  see  this 
ancient  Society  returning  to  its  original  practice 
during  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, by  giving  some  of  its  public  performances, 
as  they  are  now  doing,  at  times  when  they  may 
be  attended  and  enjoyed  by  those  to  whom  the 
domestic  circle  or  the  services  of  the  Sanctuary 
are  the  chosen  and  cherished  occupations  of  a 
Sunday  evening.  But  it  will  be  an  evil  day  for 
the  best  interest  of  mankind,  when  the  noblest 
and  most  impressive  varieties  of  music  shall  be 
utterly  discarded  and  divorced  from  the  service 
of  religion,  and  given  finally  over  to  the  meretri- 
cious uses  of  sensuality  or  superstition.  The 
sacred  Chronicler  has  told  us  how  it  was  under 
the  old  dispensation — that  it  was  only  "  when  the 
singers  and  the  trumpeters  were  as  one,  to  make 
one  sound  to  be  heard  in  praising  and  thanking 
the  Lord,  and  when  they  lifted  up  their  voice 
with  the  trumpets  and  cymbals  and  instruments 
of  music  and  praised  the  Lord — saying,  '  For  he 
is  good ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever ; '  " — 
that  it  was  only  then,  at  the  outpouring  of  that 
grand  vocal  and  instrumental  unison  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise,  that  the  visible  glory  of  the 
Lord  came  down,  filling  and  overshadowing  the 
house  of  God.  And  though  the  Gospel  does  un- 
doubtedly point  to  a  purer  and  more  spiritual 
worship,  yet  from  that  most  memorable  and  sol- 
emn hour,  of  which  the  simple  record  runs  con- 
cerning the  Savior  and  his  disciples — "  And  when 
they  had  sung  an  hymn,  they  went  out  unto  the 
Mount  of  Olives," — from  that  most  memorable 
and  solemn  hour,  Music  has  been  recognized  as 
a  consecrated  handmaid  of  Christianity;  and 
those  which  Christ  himself  has  thus  joined  to- 
gether, it  is  not  for  any  man  to  put  asunder. 

And  may  God  grant  that  the  performances 
which  are  now  about  to  begin,  may  be  endued 
with  a  double  power  over  the  hearts  of  all  who 
hear  them  ; — that  these  resounding  anthems  may 
do  something  to  purge  and  purify  the  corrupted 
currents  of  the  air  we  breathe i — that  these  lofty 
enunciations  and  reiterations  of  the  great  truths 
of  the  Bible  may  aid  in  arresting  and  driving 
back  the  tide  of  delusion,  infidelity  and  crime 
which  is  raging  and   swelling  so  fearfully  around 
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us  ; — and  that  these  Hosannahs  and  Hallelujahs 
may  combine  with  the  Prayers  and  Alms  of  the 
approaching  Anniversary  Week,  in  calling  down 
a  fresh  blessing  on  our  beloved  city  and  upon  us 
who  dwell  in  it ; — so  that  when  at  last  that  hour 
shall  come,  which  can  neither  be  hastened  nor  post- 
poned by  the  idle  calculations  of  learned  astrolo- 
gers, or  the  idle  conjurations  of  diviners  and  sor- 
cerers,— when  the  trumpet  of  the  Archangel  shall 
be  heard  sounding  through  the  sky  and  sum- 
moning us,  in  God's  own  time,  from  our  des- 
tined sleep  of  death, — our  hearts  and  voices 
may  not  be  wholly  unattuned  for  uniting  with 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim  and  all  the  Company  of 
Heaven  in  that  sublime  Trisagion, — "  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts  ;  heaven  and  earth  are 
full  of  the  majesty  of  thy  glory !  " 

It  only  remains  forme,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
in  behalf  of  this  oldest  existing  Musical  Society 
of  Boston, — older,  if  I  mistake  not,  than  almost 
any  of  its  kind  in  London,  since  the  Institution 
of  the  Ancient  Concerts  has  passed  away  with 
the  Iron  Duke,  one  of  their  principal  Directors, 
— to  pronounce  the  single  word  of  '  welcome  '  to 
you  all.  But  while  offering  you  this  welcome 
in  their  name,  as  I  now  most  respectfully  and 
cordially  do,  I  feel  that  my  duty  to-day  would 
be  but  half  performed,  if  I  did  not,  also,  in 
your  name,  and  as  the  self-commissioned  organ 
of  the  vast  concourse  of  my  fellow-citizens,  by 
whom  this  noble  Hall  will  day  by  day  be 
thronged, — if  I  did  not,  in  your  name  and  in 
theirs,  assure  the  members  of  this  old  pioneer 
Association,  of  the  sincere  and  grateful  appreci- 
ation, which  is  entertained  by  our  whole  commu- 
nity, of  their  unwearied  and  honorable  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  musical  improvement,  and  of  their 
signal  success  in  giving  a  worthier  and  more  im- 
pressive utterance  to  the  praise  of  God  '  in  the 
great  congregation.'  And  may  the  favor  of 
Heaven  and  the  patronage  of  a  generous  public 
never  be  wanting  to  their  future  career. 


Boston,  Thursday  Moon,  May  21,  1857. 


The  Three  Days'  Musical  Festival— the  first 
ever  celebrated  in  America — commenced  at  10  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  is  now  in  progress.  The  Orator  has 
spoken,  and  the  inspiring  harmonies  of  the  '  Creation' 
are  yet  resounding  in  the  Music  Hall  amid  delighted 
crowds  of  listeners.  We  are  there  listening,  and  we 
pity  any  of  our  readers  whom  we  do  not  see  there 
also.  And  that  we  may  be  there,  as  well  as  that  our 
paper  may  be  of  some  aid  to  those  who  shall  attend 
the  Festival,  we  issue  the  present  number  two  days  in 
advance  of  its  usual  date,  by  which  means  we  are 
enabled  to  present  the  admirable  Address  of  Mr. 
Winthrop,  entire,  from  his  own  notes,  containing  all 
the  parts  omitted  in  the  delivery  for  want  of  time,  be- 
sides various  other  matters  that  have  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  Festival. 

The  length  of  these  documents  necessarily  excludes 
most  of  our  usual  summary  of  musical  news,  concert 
criticisms,  &c,  and  makes  this  purely  a  Festival 
Paper. 

ID3  Our  next  number  will  contain  a  Full  Report 
of  the  three  days'  performances,  and  will  be  of  equal 
interest  with  the  present,  so  that  we  shall  again  issue 
a  large  edition,  for  the  Anniversary  week. 

03=  "We  would  modestly  suggest  the  present  week 
of  Musical  Jubilee  as  a  good  time  for  those  who  have 
been  without  a  Musical  paper  to  subscribe  for  Dicit/ht's 
Journal  of  Music.  We  think  we  can  safely  promise 
those  who  do  so  their  full  money's  worth. 

EF  Advertisers  also  should  not  omit  the  rare  op- 
portunity here  offered  of  bringing  their  musical  com- 
modities before  the  notice  of  crowds  of  musical  people. 


The  FESTrvAL.-VWe  write  the  day  before  the  open- 
ing, (it  being  essential  to  our  purposes  above  stated 
to  go  to  press  on  "Wednesday,)  and  therefore  dare  not 
say  with  what  auspicious  light  the  heavens  will  smile 
upon  the  long  expected  feast  of  harmony.    Now  the 


weather  is  most  ominous ;  a  fierce  storm  rages,  and 
the  evil  spirit  of  the  East  Wind  hangs  around  us  now 
for  many  days,  darkening  sweet  Nature's  opening  fes- 
tival of  buds  and  flowers,  as  "Weber's  Zamiel  clouds 
and  chills  the  sunshine  and  the  music  in  his  weird 
German  opera.  "We  hope  the  clouds  will  break  away ; 
but  if  they  do  not,  it  will  be  but  the  usual  lot  of  the 
beginnings  of  great  things,  that  grow  up  into  perma- 
nent importance  in  this  world  ;  and  such  importance 
surely  we  may  ascribe  to  the  commencement  of  great 
Musical  Festivals,  destined  in  spite  of  storms  and 
obstacles  to  become  a  custom  and  an  institution  in 
the  land,  kindling  the  love  of  lofty  music,  suspending 
for  sweet  periods  the  hot  haste  and  strife  of  all-con- 
suming business  competition,  and  aiding  noble  chari- 
ties, as  in  our  mother  country,  England. 

The  arrangements  have  all  been  happily  perfected, 
on  an  ample  and  (to  us)  unprecedented  scale.  The 
Directors  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  have 
planned  and  labored  to  an  extent  that  few  can  appre- 
ciate, to  bring  this  thing  about ;  choir  and  orchestra 
and  solo  artists  have  entered  into  it  with  hearty  zeal ; 
rehearsals  have  been  continual  and  thorough;  the 
worthy  conductor,  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  has  displayed 
throughout  a  cool-headed  and  indefatigable  energy, 
enough  to  conquer  a  new  country ;  and  the  result  will 
be,  if  this  first  Festival  succeeds  as  it  now  promises, 
the  conquering  indeed  of  a  new  field  henceforth  for 
Art  and  Harmony  out  of  the  wide  waste  of  our  utili- 
tarian, scrambling  life. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Festival  are  now  all  set 
forth  in  the  advertisements,  with  the  exception  of  the 
programmes  of  the  three  miscellaneous  concerts.  Of 
these  the  features  will  be  ftvo  grand  Symphonies  by 
Beethoven,  the  No.  7,  in  A,  and  the  No.  5,  in  C  mi- 
nor, also  the  charming  Allegretto  from  the  No.  8  ; 
Beethoven's  overture  to  Leonora — the  third  and 
grandest  of  the  four  he  wrote  for  his  only  opera, — and 
to  Shakspeare's  Coriolanus,  which  the  Germans  class 
with  his  Egmont  under  the  head  of  character  overtures, 
that  is,  works  which  convey  in  music  the  idea  of  a 
character,  a  historical  person, — and  in  this  intense 
and  fiery  music  the  life  of  the  proud  Fioman  storms 
itself  away  most  characteristically,  not  unrelieved  by 
little  episodic  themes  of  tenderest  and  sweetest  mel- 
ody. To  these  add  Mendelssohn's  "Fingal's  Cave" 
overture,— a  marvellous  piece  of  cool,  wild  sea-shore 
picture  music, — and  the  Scherzo,  (much  in  the  same 
vein),  of  his  so-called  "  Scotch  "  Symphony  ;  Wag- 
ner's exciting  overture  to  Tannhmiser,  Rossini's  bril- 
liant and  ever  popular  one  to  "William  Tell;"  We- 
bers's  Concert-piece  for  piano  and  orchestra,  to  be 
played  by  William  Mason,  &c,  &-c.  The  rest  will 
be  vocal  selections,  in  which  the  principal  solo  singers 
will  take  part.  The  programme  for  Saturday  morn- 
ing, particularly,  is  one  of  rare  excellence,  including 
the  7th  Symphony,  the  Mendelssohn  Scherzo,  the 
overtures  to  "Fingal's  Cave"  and  "Leonora,"  and 
an  aria  from  Mozart's  Clemenza  cti  Tito,  to  be  sung 
by  Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps. 

As  for  the  oratorios,  we  heard  the  full  rehearsal  of 
"  Elijah  "  Sunday  evening,  and  the  effect  of  orchestra 
and  chorus  was  in  truth  magnificent.  The  solo  parts 
will  be  for  the  most  part  capitally  done.  Mr.  Simp- 
son, from  New  York,  has  a  delightful  tenor,  if  not  all 
the  fine  shading  of  our  own  Mr.  Adams,  who  shares 
the  tenor  solos  with  him.  Dr.  GuiLMETTEhas  anoble 
bass,  and  sings  the  part  of  Elijah  in  a  more  musician- 
like and  telling  manner  than  we  have  heard  before. 
Mrs.  Eliot,  Mrs.  Long,  Mrs.  Mozart,  Mrs.  Hill, 
Miss  PniLLirps  and  Miss  Twichell,  in  this  and  the 
other  oratorios,  will  do  good  justice  to  their  several 
parts.  A  beautiful  and  novel  feature  in  "  Elijah  " 
will  be  the  singing  of  the  Angel  Trio  by  three  boys. 
On  Saturday  night  the  grand  and  ever  fresh  "  Messi- 
ah "  will  probably  assemble  an  immense  crowd  for  a 
solemn  and  fit  finale. 

The  orchestra  will  be  superb.  We  counted  at  the 
rehearsal  78  instruments.  There  are  8  double  basses, 
10  violoncellos,  9  violas,  giving  an  uncommon  rich- 
ness to  the  bass  and  to  the  middle  parts  of  the  string- 
ed quartet ;  12  first  violins,  12  second  do,  4  clarinets, 
4  oboes,  4  horns,  &c.,  &c.  Among  the  first  violins  we 
noticed  some  of  the  best  players  from  New  York,  as 
Mollinhauer,  Besig,   Noll,   and  others.    With  these 


names  to  lend  due  effect  to  the  great  oratorios,  sym- 
phonies and  overtures,  many  will  feci  their  power  and 
beauty,  who  may  have  been  dull  listeners  before,  com- 
plaining that  they  were  "  too  scientific  "  and  all  that! 
The  scene  itself,  too,  in  that  noble  Hall,  with  the  bril- 
liant and  eager  audience,  the  vast  choir  of  COO  sing- 
ers grouped  amphitheatrically  upon  the  stage,  the 
wings  extending  into  the  galleries  on  either  side,  the 
orchestra  in  the  middle,  rising  back  to  the  organ,  and 
poor  Chawi  oi'.i/s  god-like  statue  of  Beethoven 
looking  down  serenely  upon  all,  will  not  be  the  least 
element  of  interest  in  the  occasion. 


Musical  Festivals— Their  Eise  in  England. 

Musical  Festivals,  upon  a  grand  scale,  with  Orato- 
rio, may  properly  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the 
Handel  Commemoration  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
in  1784.  Dr.  Burney,  who  chronicles  the  events 
of  those  five  days  (May  20th,  27th,  29th,  and  June 
3d  and  5th)  in  a  sumptuous  quarto  volume,  with 
all  his  glowing  enthusiasm,  and  his  elegant  and  schol- 
arly garrulity,  (the  book  is' now  rare,)  took  great 
pains  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  record  of  an  ear- 
lier musical  feast  in  any  country,  in  which  as  many 
as  500  performers  were  united,  and  could  discover 
none.  A  few  instances  are  named  of  gatherings  of 
two  or  three  hundred  singers  and  musicians  on  some 
royal  or  national  occasions  in  Paris,  Rome,  or  Venice, 
but  the  elements  of  a  grand  organic  musical  festival 
scarcely  existed  before  Handel.  There  was  no  or- 
chestra, upon  which  all  must  centre  ;  and  even  Han- 
del's orchestra,  and  such  as  they  had  at  this  centen- 
nial of  his  birth,  was  but  a  rude  and  imperfect  agglom- 
eration compared  with  the  grand  orchestra  of  our 
day.  Several  of  the  periodical  Festivals,  now  cele- 
brated on  so  vast  a  scale  in  England,  had  their 
small  beginnings  earlier  than  the  Handel  Commemo- 
ration. The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  three  Choirs  of 
Worcester,  Hereford  and  Gloucester,  commenced  in 
1721 ;  the  Birmingham  Triennial  Festival  (now  the 
most  famous),  in  1778.  But  the  Commemoration  of 
Handel  brought  together  525  musicians — a  moderate 
number  for  our  day,  (smaller  perhaps  than  we  shall 
see  and  hear  this  week  at  the  first  Festival  in  Boston) 
— but  then  a  musical  event  eclipsing  all  before. 

Nothing  but  the  influence  of  Handel's  music,  and 
the  general  love  and  reverence  especially  for  his 
"  Messiah,"  made  such  an  occasion  possible.  "  Han- 
del's Church  music  had  been  kept  alive,  and  had 
supported  life  in  thousands,  by  its  performance  for 
charitable  purposes."  The  hospitals  and  infirmaries 
throughout  the  kingdom  were  "  indebted  to  the  art 
of  music,  and  to  Handel's  works  in  particular,  for 
their  support."  His  "  Messiah"  alone,  as  performed 
under  his  own  direction  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life,  (1749-59,)  yield-ed  about  £7,000  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  which  was  increased  by  subsequent  per- 
formances until  the  year  1777  to  over  £10,000.  This 
very  Westminster  Abbey  Festival  gave  £1,000  to  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  and  £6,000  to  the  Society  for 
Decayed  Musicians,  to  which  Handel  had  already  be- 
queathed £1,000  at  his  death.  Thus,  besides  its  direct 
influence  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  the  music 
of  Handel  has  been  one  of  the  world's  great  charities  ; 
for  charity  is  still  the  end  of  all  the  great  festivals,  at 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere,  into  which  his  music 
breathed  the  breath  of  life. 

From  Burney's  book  we  glean  some  curious  partic- 
ulars about  the  Commemoration  In  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  proportions  of  choir  and  orchestra  were 
singular;  there  were  250  instruments  to  275   singers. 

The  orchestra  itself  was  strangely  composed ;  he 
gives  a  list  of  26  players  of  the  hautboy,  and  of  26 
bassoons  and  one  double  bassoon!  These  instruments 
were  much  cultivated  in  Handel's  time.  There  were 
no  clarinets.  The  other  elements  were  :  48  first  vio- 
lins, 47  second  violins,  26  tenors,  21  violoncellos,  15 
double  basses,  6  flutes,  12  trumpets,  6  "  trombones  or 
sacbuts,"  12  horns,  3  kettle-drums,  1  double  kettle- 
drum. 

The  Choir  consisted  of  60  Trebles,  most  of  whom 
were  boys,  (thus  the  list  includes  "  three  Master 
Ashlcys,"  "ten  Chapel  boys,"  "Master  Latter," 
"Master  Loader,"  "Mrs.  Love,"  "ten  St.  Paul's 
boys,"  "Master  Piper,"  &c,  &c.) ;  4S   Counter  Ten- 
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ors,  (men),  instead  of  our  contralti;  83  Tenors;  81 
Basses.  The  famous  German  prima  donna,  Madame 
Mara,  sang  the  great  soprano  airs  in  the  "Messiah." 
The  conductor  was  JoAn  Bates,  Esq.,  who  played 
the  organ,  seated  at  a  key-board  nineteen  feet  in  front 
of  the  organ  itself,  in  the  middle,  and  in  full  view  of 
the  performers  ;  he  was  aided  by  two  violin  "leaders," 
but  there  was  no  beating  of  time  ;  the  whole  "  moved 
like  clock-work,"  without  such  aid.  The  scene  must 
have  been  magnificent ;  Dr.  Burney  says  : 

All  the  preparations  for  receiving  their  Majesties, 
and  the  first  personages  in  the  kingdom,  at  the  east 
end;  upwards  of  five  hundred  musicians  at  the  west; 
and  the  public  in  general,  to  the  number  of  between 
three  and  four  thousand  persons,  in  the  area  and  gal- 
leries, so  wonderfully  corresponded  with  jthe  style  of 
architecture  of  this  venerable  and  beautiful  structure, 
that  there  was  nothing  visible,  either  for  use  or  orna- 
ment, which  did  not  harmonize  with  the  principal 
tone  of  the  building,  and  which  may  not,  metaphori- 
cally, have  been  said  to  be  in  perfect  time  with  it. 
But,  besides  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  this  con- 
struction exhibited  the  band  to  the  spectators,  the 
Orchestra  was  so  judiciously  contrived,  that  almost 
every  performer,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  in 
full  view  of  the  conductor  and  leader  ;  which  accounts 
in  some  measure,  for  the  uncommon  ease  with  which 
the  performers  confess  they  executed  their  parts. 

The  whole  preparations  for  these  grand  performan- 
ces were  comprised  within  the  western  part  of  the 
building,  or  broad  aisle ;  and  some  excellent  judges 
declared,  that,  apart  from  their  beauty,  they  never 
had  seen  so  wonderful  a  piece  of  carpentry,  as  the 
orchestra  and  galleries,  after  Mr.  "Wyatt's  models. 

At  *he  east  end  of  the  aisle,  just  before  the  back  of 
the  choir-organ,  some  of  the  pipes  of  which  were  vis- 
ible below,  a  throne  was  erected  in  a  beautiful  Gothic 
style,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Abbey,  and  a 
center  box,  richly  decorated  and  furnished  with  crim- 
son satin,  fringed  with  gold,  for  the  reception  of  their 
Majesties  and  the  Royal  Family  ;  on  the  right  hand 
of  which  was  a  box  for  the  Bishops,  and,  on  the  left, 
one  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  "Westminster;  im- 
mediately below  these  two  boxes  were  two  others,  one, 
on  the  right,  for  the  families  and  friends  of  the  Direct- 
ors, and  the  other  for  those  of  the  prebendaries  of 
"Westminster.  Immediately  below  the  King's-box 
was  placed  one  for  the  Directors  themselves;  who 
were  all  distinguished  by  white  wands  tipped  with 
gold,  and  gold  medals,  struck  on  the  occasion,  ap- 
pending from  white  ribbands.  These  their  Majesties 
likewise  condescended  to  wear,  at  each  performance. 
Behind,  and  on  each  side  of  the  throne,  there  were 
seats  for  their  Majesty's  suite,  maids  of  honor,  grooms 
of  the  bedchamber,  pages,  &c. 

The  Orchestra  was  built  at  the  opposite  extremity, 
ascending  regularly  from  the  height  of  seven  feet 
from  chc  floor,  to  upwards  of  forty,  from  the  base  of 
the  pillars ;  and  extending  from  the  centre  to  the  top 
of  the  side  aisle. 

The  intermediate  space  below  was  filled  up  with 
level  benches,  and  appropriated  to  the  early  subscri- 
bers. The  side  aisles  were  formed  into  long  galleries, 
ranging  with  the  orchestra,  and  ascending,  so  as  to 
contain  twelve  rows  on  each  side  :  the  fronts  of  which 
projected  before  the  pillars,  and  were  ornamented 
with  festoons  of  crimson  morine. 

At  the  top  of  the  orchestra  was  placed  the  occasion- 
al organ,  in  a  Gothic  frame,  mounting  to,  and  ming- 
ling with,  the  saints  and  martvrs  represented  in  the 
painted  glass  on  the  west  window.  On  each  side  of 
the  organ,  close  to  the  window,  were  placed  the  ket- 
tle-drums. The  choral  bands  were  principally  placed 
in  view  of  Mr.  Bates,  on  steps,  seemingly  ascending 
into  the  clouds,  in  each  of  the  side  aisles,  as  their  ter- 
mination was  invisible  to  the  audience.  The  princi- 
pal singers  were  ranged  in  the  front  of  the  orchestra, 
as  at  oratorios,  accompanied  by  the  choirs  of  St.  Paul, 
the  Abbey,  "Winsor,  and  the  Chapel  Royal. 

The  accounts  of  the  perfect  unity,  precision  and 
splendid  effect  of  the  performances  in  "Westminster 
Abbey,  are  somewhat  hard  for  us  to  reconcile  with 
such  arrangement  of  the  forces.  The  music  per- 
formed was  all  by  Handel,  and  consisted,  besides  the 
"  Messiah  "  twice,  of  the  Dettingen"Te  Deum,"  and 
miscellaneous  selections  from  his  vocal  and  instru- 
mental works,  arias  from  his  operas,  hautboy  concer- 
tos, organ  fugues,,  overtures  to  other  oratorios,  &c. 
This  so  set  the  example  of  miscellaneous  programmes, 
that  we  find  that,  in  all  the  English  festivals  from 
that  time  until  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  was  es- 
tablished in  1832,  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a 
complete  oratorio  of  Handel  being  given,  with  the 
exception  of  the  "  Messiah." 

The  influence  of  such  festivals  in  England  may  be 
judged  by  the  following  table  of  all  that  have  been 
held  to  this  date,  with  estimates  of  the  aggregate 
attendance  upon  each.  We  find  it  in  a  pamphlet  late- 
ly issued  with  regard  to  the  coming  Handel   festival : 

^Westminster  Abbey 1784  to  1791 60,000 

1  ditto 1834  20,000 


4  York  Minster 1823  to  183/3.. 

4  Edinburgh 1813  to  1813... 

11  Norwich 1824  to  18/51.., 

17  Birmingham 1769  to  1829  ) 

8  ditto  in  Town  Hall 1834  to  1855  $ 


...  90,000 
,..  32,000 
...  88,000 

...180,000 


s;iyU10,000 


1  Chester 1806  to  1829  1 

7  Derby 1810  to  1831 

1  Dublin 1831 

8  Liverpool 1813  to  1818 

2  Manchester 1828  &  1829 

2  Bradford 1853  &  1850 

132  ^,  aXfdfS;;  I  •••"24-i8*»"»y  37o'oo° 

This  makes  a  total  of  1,000,000  persons  as  the  en- 
tire numbers  present  upon  all  these  occasions.  The 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  in  1832,  originated  a  regu- 
lar series  of  performances  of  Handel's  Oratorios  in 
London,  on  a  scale  equal  to  that  of  the  Festivals  of 
former  years.  Between  June  1806  and  June  1856  this 
Society  has  given  344  performances  in  Exeter  Hall, 
which,  it  is  estimated,  have  been  attended  in  the  ag- 
gregate by  6.50,000  persons.  One  half  of  these  344 
performances  have  consisted  of  entire  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  embracing  the  "Messiah,"  "Israel  in 
Egypt,"  "Judas  Maccabanis,"  "Samson,"  "Solo- 
mon," "  Joshua,"  "  Saul,"  "  Jephtha,"  "  Deborah," 
"  Athaliah"  and  "  Belshazzar.  '  Very  justly  there- 
fore does  this  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  take  the  lead 
in  the  great  Handel  Festival  to  take  place  next  month. 

Thus  England  has  been  the  cradle  and  the  chief 
seat  of  these  monster  musical  Festivals,  and  Handel's 
music  has  been  as  the  breath  of  life  to  them. 

Next  to  Handel's  oratorios,  there  have  figured  at 
the  festivals  such  works  of  course  as  Haydn's  "  Cre- 
ation," Mozart's  "  Requiem,"  Spohr's  "  Last  Judg- 
ment," Beethoven's  "  Mount  of  Olives,"  and  only 
very  recently  the  "  Passion  "  of  Bach,  Handel's  great 
contemporary,  who  never  went  abroad  from  his  own 
Germany.  Then  came  the  day  of  Mendelssohn;  a 
great  day  was  that  for  England's  music  when  the 
composer  himself  conducted  the  first  performance  of 
"Elijah"  at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  on  the  26th 
of  August,  1846.  The  influence  of  his  music  upon 
English  writers  soon  became  as  visible  as  Handel's 
had  been,  and  a  large  crop  of  English  oratorios  soon 
sprang  up,  plainly  inspired  at  second  hand  by  Men- 
delssohn. The  most  successful  of  these  imitations, 
several  of  which  have  had  their  turn  at  festivals,  was 
Mr.  Costa's  "  Eli,"  the  filial  relationship  of  which  to 
the  "  Elijah,"  those  who  heard  it  performed  here  last 
winter  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  who 
shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  listen  to  the  grand  per- 
formance of  "  Elijah"  in  our  Music  Hall  to-morrow, 
can  hardly  fail  to  recognize. 

"We  begun  with  the  first  Handel  Festival.  We  con- 
clude with  simply  alluding  to  the  preparations  for  the 
second,  which  is  to  take  place  next  month  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  Festivals  have  grown 
somewhat  since  1784.  This  will  be  on  a  far  grander 
scale  than  any  heretofore,  and  is  but  preliminary  to  a 
still  grander  one  projected  for  the  second  centennary 
of  Handel's  birth,  in  1859.  Think  of  a  chorus  of  2,000 
singers,  500  to  each  of  the  four  vocal  parts,  with  an 
orchestra  of  390  instruments,  and  the  most  powerful 
organ  that  can  be  built !  This  mighty  force,  if  not 
unmanageable,  must  lend  an  effect  never  before 
dreamed  of  to  the  great  choruses  of  the  "  Messiah," 
"Judas  Maccabrcus,"  and  above  all  the  "Israel  in 
Egypt." 

Of  Festivals  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe 
we  must  take  another  opportunity  to  speak. 


GRAND  PIANO  FOB.  SALE. 

4  Superior  Instrument,  rosewood  case,  has  been  in  use  but 
fa.  a  short  time,  and  is  in  perfect  order.  Price  $400.  Can 
be  .seen  on  application  to  P.  Sullivan,  Albion  Building,  No.  1 
Beacon  Street. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 

ORGANIST  of  SECOND  PRESBYTERIAN  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    T. 

SCHAREENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOEEIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  7G9  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
new   YORK. 


DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

a  f  Kftt  of  art  anb  3-ittraturt, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TERMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  *' 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,   EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

It?- OFFICE,    BTo.  21   School  Street.  Boston. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,. . .  .21  School  St.  Boston. 
RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON,  291  Wash'n  St.      " 

CLAPP  &  CORY, Providence,  R.I. 

C.  BREUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

SCHARFENBERO  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,        " 

GEORGE  DUTTON,  Jr Rochester,  N.Y. 

G.  ANDRE  &  CO 306  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  II.  MELLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

MILLER  &  BEACHAM,.  .181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

W.  D.  ZOGBAUM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

W.  F.  COLBURN Cincinnati,  O. 

HOLBROOK  &  LONG Cleveland,  O . 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

(JkaitLr  ffhtsicat  J^siiiral, 

AT    THE     MUSIC    HALL    IN     BOSTON, 

On  the  21st,  22d_and  23d  of  May. 

The  following  is  the  Solo  Talent  engaged  for  the'Festival : 
SOPRANI. 
Mrs.  Eliot,   (late  Miss  Anna  Stone.) 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Long. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Mozart. 

Mrs.  F.  A.' Hill. 

CONTRALTI. 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps. 

Miss  Jenny  Twichell. 

TENORI. 

Mr.  George  Simpson. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Adams. 

EAS3I. 

Dr.  Guilmette. 

Mr.  Stephen  W.  Leach. 

Masters  White,  Coring  and  Chase, 

From  the  Church  of  the  Advent. 

The  Mozart  Quartette,  and 

The  School  Street  Choir. 

INSTRUMENTAL   SOLOISTS. 

William  Mason. 

EdwardSMoIlenhauer. 

Signer  De  Ribas. 

Carl  Zerrahn, Conductor. 

F.  F.  Mueller, Organist. 


SINGLE    TICKETS 
To  the  separate  entertainments,  at  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH,  for 
sale  at  the  Music'Hall  during  the  Festival. 

O^No  Tickets  heretofore  issued  will  he  received  during  the 
Festival. 

CLOSING  NOTICE. 

C7="  The  Choir  are  requested  to  he  in  attendance  every  day 

a  half  hour  previous  to  the  time  at  which  the  performances 

are  to  commence— the  Gentlemen  and  Orchestra  occupying  the 

Lecture  Room  below  ;  and  the  Ladies  the  Ante  Rooms  above. 

L.  B.  BARNES,  Secretary. 

New  Music  Book  for  Sabbath  Schools. 

Sabbath   School   Concert  Hymns. 

BY  HODGES  REED,  ESQ. 

With  Original  and  Selected  Music.     This  is  just  the  book  for 
all  Sabbath  Schools.    Price  25  cts.  single;  S2,25  per  doz. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  book  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  prepared  expressly  for  children's  use.  The  hymns  are 
written  to  the  comprehension  of  children,  are  all  original,  and 
are  such  as  children  delight  to  sing. 

The  tunes,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  original,  have 
been  composed  and  arranged  with  special  reference  to  chil- 
dren's voices. 

Superintendents  and  others  connected  with  the  Sabbath 
School  will  find  this  book  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  use  in  the 
Sabbath  School  Concert  and  other  Sabbath  School  services, 
that  has  yet  been  published.    They  are  invited  to  examine  it. 

The  talented  editor  of  the  Co7i%re£atio?ialtst  speak:'  thus  of 
this  book  :— "  This  is,  without  exception,  the  best  book  which 
we  have  ever  seen,  for  the  purposes  indicated  in  its  title.  The 
hymns  are  all  appropriate — some  exquisitely  and  unusually  so 
— and  the  music  is  simple  and  effective.  The  book  needs  only 
to  be  known  to  be  universally  used." 


PUBLISHED   BT 

JOHN  V.  .lEWETT  &  CO., 

No.  117  Washington  Street Boston. 
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H-A-LIjET,   XD-ATVTS    Sz    CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 
PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 


Two  of  these  beautiful  instruments,  similar  to 

those  used  by 

MR.    THALBERG, 

And  direct  from  the  manufactory  in  Paris, 

For  sale  by 

chickeriwc  &  §©n§, 

Masonic  Temple,  Boston. 

JACOB    CHICKERING, 

PIANO-FOETES, 

300  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

—  ^      mm 

Mr.  C.'s  facilities  for  manufacturing  Piano-Fortes  enable 
him  to  furnish  them  at  WHOLESALE  as  well  as  RETAIL. 
The  instruments  are  made  at  his  own  factory,  under  his  direct 
supervision,  and 

"Warranted  Perfect  in  every  respect. 

Incjuhies  and  orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  answered,  and 
entire  satisfaction  given,  or  the  money  refunded.  Mr.  C.  feels 
safe  in  this  promise,  as  in  no  single  instance  has  he  been  called 
upon  to  refund  any  money. 

Mr.  Jacob  Chickering  received  both  a  Medal  and  Diploma 
for  a  superior  PIANO-FORTE,  and  PIANO-FORTE  CASE, 
exhibited  at  the  last  Mechanics'  Fair  held  in  Boston,  Sept. 
1856:  also  the  HIGHEST  PREMIUM  for  BEST  Piano-Fortes 
at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Maine  State  Agricultural  Society  at 
Portland,  1856,  and  also  the  premium  for  the  BEST  PIANO- 
FORTE exhibited  at  the  York  County  Agricultural  Society. 

JOB  PRIITIIG 

BY 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 
3STO-    SI    SCHOOL    STREET. 

DPTJBX,I3^3IEX^  OIF  MUSIC, 
No.  219  "Washington  St.  (opposite  Franklin  St) 

HAS  just  issued  the  following  excellent  Music,  which  is  well 
adapted  for  Beginners,  or  to  play  for  amusement. 

Operatic  and  Popular  Airs  for  Small  Hands, 
Arranged  in  an  easy  style,  by  A.  J.  Rossead\ 

jt      -,{  Prison  Song, II  Trovatore. 

'     '  \  Over  the  Summer  Sea,  Rigoletto. 

ic     o    (  Air,  from II  Trovatore. 

"  (  Air,  from Crown  Diamonds. 

((    o  ( I'll  pray  for  thee, Lucia. 

'  (  Haste,  crimson  morn, Lucia. 

u     a    \  Annie  Lawrie. 

'  (  Air,  from Naiad  Queen. 

u    c   (  Make  me  no  Gaudy  Chaplet. 

"  (  Drinking  Song, Lucrezia  Borgia. 

((     g   (  Air,  from Linda. 

'  |  Air,  from North  Star. 

[[     it   (  March,  from II  Trovatore. 

"  (  Air,  from , II  Trovatore. 

it     o  ]  Miserere,  from II  Trovatore. 

'  |  Air,  from It  Trovatore. 

u    o  j  Air,  from La  Favorita. 

B'  1  Estelle  Polka. 

"  10  \  Air>  from Macbeth. 

'  }  Air,  from I  Puritani. 

"  11  I  ^r'  fr°m " ■  .Crown  Diamonds, 

'  (  Air,  from Crown  Diamonds. 

(j  -iq  f  Air,  from Enchantress. 

■""  \  Storm  Gallop. 
"  13.    Airs  from  William  Tell  and  Elise  d'Amore. 
"  14.     Spirto  Gentil,  La  Favorita  :  Air  from  Don  Pasquale. 
"  15.    What  Enchantment,  I  Lombardi :  Air  from  Ernani. 
Five  Illustrations  op  Childhood, 
By  E.  A  Gressleh. 
No.  1.  The  Bow  and  Arrow.        No.  4.  Playing  Soldiers. 
No.  2.  The  Cuckoo  Nest.  No.  5.  Children's  Ball. 

No.  3.  The  Echo. 

HENBY  TOLMAN, 
Importer  and  Manufacturer  of  Musical  Instruments  and 
Musical  Merchandise,  No.  219  Washington  St. 

EDWABD    I,.    BAIjCH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

y  >   Broadway^  NX. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OF   GLEES, 
MADBIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &0. 


NovcSfio's  GBce-HflVC. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madkicals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for  Pianu-forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.     Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  .$2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  Spofforth,  Srevens,  Webbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

NoveHBo's  Fart  Song-BooBi. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price,  $2. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Bimbault,  Wesley,  &c,— with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c,  8  cents  per  set. 

OrpS&eus : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

TEie  Musical  ^teaes, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OP  EVERY  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 
and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more  Voices. 
Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singiug-Classes,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works  ;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents,  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols  I  and  II),  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  $1,75 ;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  Ill  and  IV),  bound  in  cloth, 
with  Index,  Sl,75  ;  Nos.  96  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI).  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index,  ©1,75.  Either  Vols.  3,  4,  5  or  6,  may  be 
had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each.  Annual  sub- 
scription to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  NOVEIXO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Irwtnuior  of  tfjc  ^iano-JForti,  ©njan  &  i^armoitj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 


OTTO    DB.ESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  SpSO  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

PARIS  FIRST  PRIZE  PIANO-FORTES. 

ym^       ALBERT  W.LABD&  CO. 

fK^-:     ■  '~"->1  manufacturers  of 

ssdga  Grand,   Parlor  Grand 
and  Square 


— AT    THE — 
Great  "Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris,  in  1855, 

THE  FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL 

Was  awarded  to  us  for  the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO- 
FORTES, by  a  Jury  composed  of  the  following 
distinguished  gentlemen  : 

Joseph  Hellmesberqer,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Conserva- 
'  "ry  of  Music  at  Vienna  ;  Prof.  Halevy,  Secretary  of  the  French 
A  *emy  of  Fine  Arts;  Hector  Berlioz,  Professor  of  Music 
and  Member  of  the  Jury  of  the  London  Exhibition  ;  Prof. 
Marlote,  Member  of  the  Jury  at  the  Exhibition  in  Paris  in 
1849  ;  M.  Roller,  Manufacturer  of  Piano-Fortes,  Paris  ;  Right 
Hon.  Sir  George  Clerck,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London  ;  Prof.  Fetis,  Director  of  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Brussels. 

_A_    ZLVHEHD-A-L 
Was  also  received  for  the  Best  Boston  Piauo-Forte  contributed 
to  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of  1S53,  and  TWO  MEDALS 
from  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair  at  Boston. 

Warerooms,  296  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


(Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkc»b,) 

ffl   :i!a  &  EetaE  Dealers  iq 

PIANO-FORTES 

AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWR003IS, 

No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

J-A.3VTES    W.    VOSE'S 

PREMIUM   PIANO-FORTES. 

A    SILVER     PRIZE    MEDAL 
Was  awarded  for  these  Pianos  at  the  last  Great  Exhibition  in 
Boston,  in  competition  with  the  best  makers  in  the  country, 
for  their  fine  musical  tone  and  perfect  action.    Also, 

A    BRONZE    MEDAL, 
For  the  superiority  and  beauty  cf  the  exterior.    Every  instru- 
ment purchased  from  this  establishment  will  be  warranted  to 
give  full  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

Warerooms  335  Washington  St.,  corner  West  St., 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM    GOOCH, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

AT   JAMES  W.  VOSE'S,   No.  335  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


S.      IB.      SAIlXl, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

SIGNOK   ATJGTJSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  8G  Pinckney  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m^u  nf  fjjj  -jiiinra  nnir  finging, 

V.    §  .    HOTEL. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
ffitLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LABTOITE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

WESTFIELD,   MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

ifl  TVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
VI  and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  ICuceland  Street. 

C.    B  RE  US  INC, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

0=*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

PUBLISHEE    OjF    MUSIC, 
glni)  jScalir  in  ^Husifitl  ^fUrcii.tiiuisc, 

514  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 


TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  perline 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  iusertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. ..  .-S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20ets. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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The  Great  Musical  Festival. 

The  three  days  are  over — the  memorable,  glo- 
rious three  days  !  Glorious,  in  spite  of  rain  and 
storm,  thin  audiences  to  start  with,  lack  of  daz- 
zling attraction  of  great  names  as  solo  artists,  and 
pecuniary  loss  to  those  who  guarantied  the  enter- 
prise ! 

We  said,  before  the  concerts,  that  we  pitied  any 
of  our  musical  friends  who  should  be  willing  or 
obliged  to  lose  them ;  we  must  now  put  it  more 
strongly,  and  say :  We  envy  not  their  feelings 
when  they  learn  that  they  have  missed  undoubt- 
edly the  grandest,  the  most  important  and  most 
genuine  musical  or  artistic  occasion  that  has  yet 
occurred  upon  this  continent.  But  leaving  gen- 
eral reflections  for  the  present,  we  proceed  to 
chronicle  each  day's  proceedings. 

First  Day:  Thursday,  May  21. 

Rain,  rain,  rain !  For  three  days  before  the 
opening  it  has  rained  continually,  and  for  nearly 
ten  days  we  have  all  been  under  the  chilling, 
gloomy  influences  of  an  ugly,  pertinacious  East- 
erly storm,  that  has  hung  around  us  latent  or  de- 
veloped, now  searching  with  treacherous,  icy 
fingers  to  the  marrow  of  our  sensibilities,  to  the 
sore  trial  of  all  faith  and  weakening  of  all  will, 
now  bursting  out  in  drenching  floods  and  tempest, 
as  in  the  last  three  days,  and  adding  outward  to 
the  inward  disability  : — fit  type,  our  East  Wind, 
of  the  old  Puritan  spirit,  foe  of  all  things  genial ! 

The  worst  thing  about  one  of  these  long 
New  England  storms,  is  its  discouraging  influence 
upon  people's  minds ;  under  its  spell  we  give  up 
and  become  indifferent  to  cherished  plans  and 
purposes ;  we  lose  all  enthusiasm,  and  take  no 
pains  and  spend  no  money  to  avail  ourselves  of 
even   the  rarest  and  grandest  invitations.      Of 


course  it  was  a  serious  damper  on  the  sale  of  sea- 
son tickets.  The  price,  to  be  sure,  $5,00,  though 
moderate  and  necessary  for  an  entertainment  so 
excellent  and  so  costly,  must  have  been  one 
ground  of  hesitation  to  many  whose  means  are 
not  commensurate  with  their  love  of  music  ;  and 
then  in  very  many  faith  was  wanting  ;  music  for 
two  years  past  had  been  comparatively  under  a 
cloud  with  us ;  there  were  few  that  believed  in 
the  possibility  of  great  things ;  from  giving  our- 
selves too  great  credit  we  had  sunk  to  giving 
ourselves  too  little,  and  mens'  minds  had  not  got 
wrought  up  to  a  due  sense  of  what  now  was 
coming.  Could  the  feast  but  have  begun  where 
it  left  off,  we  should  have  seen  a  very  different 
state  of  appetite. — We  speak  of  the  public.  Not 
so  with  the  givers  of  the  feast,  its  managers,  and 
all  who  took  a  part  in  it.  Neither  managers,  con- 
ductor, singers  or  orchestra  ever  faltered  in  their 
preparations  ;  everything  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter  on  the  scale  first  contemplated ;  the  con- 
ductor and  the  business  managers  were  instant 
in  season  and  out  of  season ;  the  rehearsals  went 
on,  thrice  a  week  for  oratorio,  and  twice  a  week 
for  orchestra,  and  the  choir,  surprised  and  charm- 
ed at  the  effect  of  its  own  numbers  in  rehearsal, 
grew  continually  both  in  numbers  and  in  spirit. 
All  was  sure  to  be  right,  at  least  alive,  at  the 
stage  end  of  the  Hall,  however  it  might  be  in  the 
auditorium. 

Ten  o'clock,  the  hour  of  opening,  came.  It 
still  rained  in  torrents,  and  continued  so  almost 
all  day.  Yet  it  was  a  milder  and  more  genial 
rain,  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  .  young  buds 
and  springing  grass,  and  with  the  Oratorio  of  the 
"  Creation."  There  were,  as  nearly  as  we  could 
estimate,  a  thousand  persons  in  the  audience, 
leaving  about  1500  seats  vacant.  Yet  the  Music 
Hall  presented  a  superb  spectacle,  especially  at 
the  stage  end.  The  chorus  seats,  well-filled, 
rising  back  in  tiers  to  the  organ  screen,  and  side- 
wise  into  the  first  galleries  ;  the  orchestra  filling 
the  mam  space  in  the  middle,  with  chorus  crowd- 
ing round  it ;  the  dais  for  principal  singers,  and 
part  of  the  female  choir  built  out  in  front ;  the 
statue  of  Beethoven  overlooking  all,  was  truly  a 
sight  to  shame — not  the  audienie  who  were  there, 
but  those  who  were  not.  In  a  few  moments  the 
government  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
took'  their  seats  in  the  semi-circle  in  front  of  the 
stage,  and  the  President,  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Chickering,  introduced  the  orator  of  the  day, 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  who  was  received 
with  warm  applause.  His  Address  has  been 
already  given  to  our  readers  in  full,  and  speaks 
for  itself.  It  was  exceedingly  happy  in  concep- 
tion, execution  and  delivery,  and  struck  the  true 
key-note  of  the  occasion.     All   heard  delighted, 


and  were  the  better  prepared  to  listen  to  the 
great  music  with  an  understanding  spirit.  The 
orator  omitted  perhaps  one  third  of  the  entire 
printed  Address.  He  also  threw  in  some  ex- 
tempore allusions,  which  were  very  timely, 
especially  one  to  the  presence  of  the  venerable 
Josiaii  Quincy,  which  of  course  waked  a  warm 
and  audible  response'; 

After  some  delay,  at  a  few  minutes  past  eleven, 
the  principal  singers  were  conducted  to  their 
seats  in  front,  amid  loud  applause,  especially  Bos- 
ton's old  favorite,  Mrs.  Anna  Stone  Eliot, 
(now  of  New  York),  whom  the  members  of  the 
choir  seemed  to  take  great  delight  in  welcoming. 
Several  rounds  of  plaudits,  too,  announced  the 
advance  of  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  to  his  Conduct- 
or's post.  In  the  chorus  we  had  counted  400 
singers  during  the  Address;  there  were  probably 
by  this  time  at  least  450  in  the  seats.  Then  be- 
gan, from  the  orchestra  of  78  instruments,  the 
Introduction,  representing  Chaos,  to  Haydn's 
"  Creation."  It  was  a  very  graphic  and  impress- 
ive rendering. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Leach,  in  the  part  of  Raphael,  de- 
livered the  recitative :  In  the  beginning,  &c,  and 
then  the  soft  chorus,  flowing  in  with  such  unex- 
ampled breadth  and  richness  of  harmony :  And 
the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
toaters,  at  once  took  possession  of  every  delighted 
listener,  until  the  grand  burst  upon  And  there 
was  LIOHT !  which  was  absolutely  thrilling  and 
sublime.  We  never  before  have  heard  it  given 
with  a  tithe  of  the  same  effect;  it  was  a  new 
sensation  even  to  old  oratorio-goers,  while  upon 
the  less  experienced  it  flashed  a  new  conception 
of  the  meaning  and  the  power  of  music.  All 
common  thoughts,  the  dull  day  and  thin  audience 
were  forgotten,  for  the  world  was  as  it  were  mi- 
raculously full  of  light.  We  saw  the  tears  start 
into  some  eyes — tears  which  mean  joy  and  won- 
der, reverence  and  new  life,  as  truly  if  not  as 
often  as  they  mean  sympathy  and  sorrow. 

It  would  seem  as  if  this  first  flash  quickened 
the  entire  performance  that  then  followed.  At 
all  events  the  choruses,  from  first  to  last,  partook 
of  the  same  vitality  and  grandeur — at  least  so  far 
as  the  composition  in  each  case  admitted,  for 
Haydn's  choruses  do  not  grow  upon  you  with  the 
cumulative  grandeur  of  the  great  Handelian 
mountain  ranges.  The  grander  parts,  like  the 
Heavens  are  telling,  rang  out  with  a  glorious  vol- 
ume ;  the  fragmentary,  responsive  parts,  where 
phrases  are  tossed  about  from  one  mass  of  voices 
to  another,  in  complicated  fugue  or  canon,  as  in : 
Despairing,  cursing  rage  attends  their  fall,  were 
marked  by  an  infallible  precision  and  a  boldly 
pronounced  individuality  ;  the  smooth,  clear,  even 
passages  of  harmony,  like  :  A  new  created  world, 
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&c,  filled  the  ear  sweetly  and  richly,  and  the 
soul  with  a  fully  reconciled,  contented,  child-like 
piety  of  feeling ;  and  the  whole  was  beautiful  as 
well  as  grand  with  a  balanced  fulness  of  parts, 
and  a  perfection  of  ensemble,  such  as  had  not 
been  heard  before  this  side  of  Europe.  The 
choruses  with  solo  derived  great  brilliancy  from 
the  voice  of  Mrs.  Eliot,  touching  the  edges  of 
the  waves  with  light,  in  flowery  outline  ;  although, 
the  recent  illness,  under  which  she  yet  evidently 
labored,  impaired  somewhat  the  old  clarion  ring 
and  splendor  of  that  voice.  But  in  her  solos 
this  was  amply  compensated  by  the  more  refined 
and  thoughtful  tone  and  spirit  of  her  renderings. 
Though  not  free  from  some  old  faults  of  method, 
she  is,  in  the  higher  qualities  of  feeling  and 
expression,  more  of  an  artist  than  she  ever  was, 
and  gives  more  satisfaction  to  one  who  listens  to 
singing  for  something  more  than  a  perfected  piece 
of  vocal  machinery.  In  the  great  air :  On  mighty 
pens,  she  was  far  from  a  Jenny  Lind,  of  course ; 
yet  she  sang  it  with  a  great  deal  of  fine  execu- 
tion and  good  expression  of  the  several  contrast- 
ed points,  the  eagle's  flight,  the  cooing  of  the 
doves,  the  nightingale,  &c.  Thin  and  pale  as 
she  looked,  and  singing  with  painful  effort,  it  was 
a  treat  to  hear  Anna  Stone  once  more  in  Haydn's 
music. 

The  other  great  song :    With  verdure  clad,  was 
rendered  for  the   most  part   very  tastefully  and 
smoothly  by  the  rich  and  mellow  voice  of  Mrs. 
Mozart,  who  has  much  improved  of  late  ;  though 
she  gave  a  strange  twist  to   those   little   broken 
figures  near  the  end  of  the  roulade  upon  :  "  Here 
shoots  the  healing  plant."     Mr.  Leach  sang  with 
consummate  taste  and  feeling  all  the  bass  solos  in 
the  character   of  Raphael.     He   has   not  a  pon- 
derous or   very  telling  voice,  but  he  is  the  most 
an  artist  of  any  that   sang.     He  has  had  a   truly 
English  training  in  the  oratorio  music  of  Handel 
and  of  Haydn,  and  is  master  of  its  style.     Espe- 
cially is  he,  like   Mr.   Arthurson,  the   tenor,   a 
model  for  our  native  singers  in  the  difficult  art  of 
delivering  recitative.     He   indulges  in   no  false 
ornament,  and  always  by  the  fine  expressive  sha- 
ding of  his  passages  he  more  than  makes  up  for 
the   want   of  power.     In   those  descriptive  frag- 
ments, about  the  "  foaming  billows,"  the  "  purling 
brook,"  the  "  roaring  lion,"  the   "  flexible  tiger," 
&c,  &c,  he  was   always   happy  ;  and  in  several 
instances  he  diminished  a  long  passage  to  a  pian- 
issimo with  beautiful  effect,  as  in :  Softly  purling 
glides  the  limpid  brooJc,  and  still   more  where :  In 
long   dimensions   creeps,  with   sinuous   trace,  the 
worm ; — though  the  latter  is  a  droll  idea  for  thou- 
sands to  be  contemplating  with  breathless  inter- 
est !     But  speaking  of  the  descriptive  fragments, 
we  are  reminded  of  that  noble  orchestra  ;  never 
have  we  heard  them  all  brought  out  with  anything 
like  the  same  vividness   and  beauty.     We  were 
long  since  weary   of  them,  as  ingenious   child's 
play  in  music ;  but  now  we  found  ourselves  once 
more  surprised  and   pleased.     Every  instrument, 
except  the  flutes  occasionally  flatting,  did  its  part 
perfectly ;  the  fine  body  of  violins,  and  indeed  of 
all  the  strings,  told  with  beautiful  effect  in  such 
passages  as  the  sunrise  symphony,  and  the  bassoon 
was  admirable. 

The  recitative  and  air:  In  splendor  bright, 
and  :  In  native  worth  and  honor  clad,  were  sung 
by  Mr.  George  Simpson,  a  very  young  tenor 
from  New  York.  He  has  a  very  sweet,  pure, 
even  tenor  voice,  which  has  only  to  be  set  running, 


— indeed  a  remarkable  voice,  which  is  stronger 
than  one  at  first  gives  itereditfor,  because  it  is  so 
sweet ;  a  voice  out  of  which  one  would  think 
almost  anything  might  be  made,  with  talent  and 
right  culture.  But  so  far  it  seems  a  voice,  and  no- 
thing else.  He  has  no  claims  to  style  or  culture  ; 
nor  is  it  yet  evident  that  there  is  any  fire  or  pas- 
sional force  behind  the  voice ;  but  what  there 
may  or  may  not  be  latent,  it  is  not  wise  to  pre- 
judge. He  has  a  certain  sentimental  level  ballad 
sweetness  in  his  style  of  singing,  which  smacks 
more  of  the  popular  "  Serenaders  "  and  "  Min- 
strels "  than  of  an  oratorio  school. 

Mr.  C.  K.  Adams,  whose  fine  voice  and  rapid 
progress  for  the  past  year  have  justly  made  him 
regarded  as  the  most  promising  of  our  young  na- 
tive tenors,  was  not  in  his  best  voice,  being  ill, 
but  acquitted  himself  very  acceptably  in  several 
recitatives,  in  the  air  :  Now  vanish  before  the  holy 
beams,  and  in  the  beautiful  Trios,  with  Mrs.  Eliot 
and  Mr.  Leach.  The  parts  of  Adam  and  Eve 
were  sustained  by  Dr.  Guilmette,  of  New 
York,  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long.  On  Eve's  part,  the 
melodious,  liquid  music,  with  its  quiet  rapture, 
was  easily  and  gracefully  expressed.  As  to 
Adam,  the  bass  voice,  though  strong  and  telling, 
and  delivered  with  clear  proof  of  thoughtful 
study,  seemed  better  fitted  for  a  more  declamatory 
music,  did  not  always  bend  itself  with  a  good 
grace  to  the  fine  turns  of  the  melody,  and  some- 
times swerved  from  pitch.  He  sang  with  anima- 
tion, and  passages  were  quite  effective. 

Enough  of  these  personal  details  ;  on  the  whole 
the  solos,  gave  good  satisfaction;  the  beauty  of 
the  songs  was  not  lost.  But  the  best  discovery, 
to  the  many,  from  this  performance  of  the  Ora- 
torio, was,  what  every  real  lover  of  such  music 
knew  before,  that  it  is  not  in  the  solos  that  the 
main  interest  of  these  great  works  resides ;  it  is 
in  the  choruses  and  in  the  orchestra ;  these  rightly 
done  and  on  an  effective  scale,  and  reasonably 
good  soloists  are  all  that  one  requires.  It  was 
always  a  low  stage  and  a  false  one  in  our  musical 
culture,  when  we  made  all  else  secondary  to  the 
efforts  of  this  and  that  principal  soprano  or  tenor 
in  a  few  famous  airs.  We  are  already  more  ap- 
preciative, more  musical,  when  we  recognize  the 
choruses,  the  great  ensembles,  and  enjoy  the 
composition  as  one  whole.  If  we  could  feel  this 
in  the  "  Creation,"  with  its  many  melodies,  how 
much  more  strongly  shall  we  feel  it  in  such  ora- 
torios as  the  "  Messiah  "  and  the  "  Elijah  ! " 
Viewed  in  this  light,  as  a  whole,  the  present  per- 
formance of  the  "  Creation  "  was  incomparably 
superior  to  any  we  had  ever  heard.  Familiar 
as  we  were  with  it,  we  hardly  knew  till  now  how 
good  the  music  was.  We  had  grown  dull  to  the 
naive,  melodious  sameness  of  good  father  Haydn, 
after  for  some  time  enjoying  to  the.  full,  almost  to 
ecstacy,  his  child-like,  happy,  clear  and  sunny 
flow  of  melody  arid  harmony  ;  but  now  was  his 
Oratorio  brightened  into  fresh  life  and  charm  to 
us;  it  rose  indeed  "a  new  created  world;"  its 
cheerful  piety,  and  child-like  gratitude  and  won- 
der in  presence  of  the  works  of  boundless  Love 
and  Wisdom,  took  possession  of  the  listener. 
And  how  eloquently  it  all  accorded  with  the  sea- 
son, this  fresh  virgin  prime  of  Summer !  The 
day  was  dark,  with  gentler,  fertilizing  showers; 
we  felt  it  in  the  air,  in  every  nerve,  that  the  black 
spell  of  the  East  wind  was  gone,  and  that  the 
next  day  there  would  be  Light  ! 


Afternoon. — At  3  1-2  P.  M.,   an   audience 

not  larger  than  in  the  morning,  (nor  was  it  to  be 

expected),  assembled  for  the  First  Concert.  This 

is  the   place  to   speak  of  the  composition  of  the 

orchestra,  of  78  instruments.     We  wish  to  record 

the   names  of  all  the  players,  as   stated  on  the 

bills,  thus : 

24  Violins.         10  Yioloncelli.  McDonald, 

Schultze,  W.  Fries,  Ryan,  II. 

Suck,  I,  Jungnickel,  

Eckhardt,  Suck,  II,  2  Bassoons. 

Gaertner,  Verron,  Hunstock, 

A.  Fries,  Maass,  Hochstein, 

Meisel,  Falkenstein,  ■ 

Weinz,  Seip,  4  Horns. 

Grill,  Luhde,  Hamann, 

Mollenhauer,  Brannes,  Trojsi, 

Besig,  Bergner.  Regestein,  I, 

Matzka,  Plagemann. 

Reyer,  8  Contrabassi.  

Eichler,  I,  Stein,  4  Trumpets. 

Verron,  I,  Kammerling,  Heinecke, 

Keyzer,  Friese,  Glaser, 

Werner,  Kehrhahn,  Pinter, 

Eichler,  II,  Lo  Bianco,  Jacobus. 

Vanstane,  Steinmann,  

Moorhouse,  H,  Fries,  4.   Trombones. 

Suck,  III,  Kluge.  Rimbach, 

Liebsch,  Stohr, 

"Warren,  3  Flutes.  Regestein,  II, 

White,  Koppitz.  Cundy. 

Newinger.  Raraetti,  

Teltow.  1   Timpani   and 

9  Violas.  Triangle. 

Ryan,  I,  3  Oboes.  Stohr,  II. 

Krebs,  De  Ribas,  

Andres,  Fauhvasser,  1  Bass  Drum  and 

Bauer,  Adelung.  Cymbals. 

Schneider,  Kalkmann. 

Zohler,  4  Clarionets.  

Schlimper,  Schulz,  1  Side  Drum. 

Moriani,  Gardner,  Gafney. 
Comer. 

All  of  these  were  resident  musicians,  with  the 
exception  of  about  a  dozen,  chiefly  violins  and 
'cellos,  from  New  York.  Here  was  a  noble  or- 
chestra for  Boston.  We  have  not  heard  a  better 
even  in  New  York,  whose  "  Philharmonic  "  often 
counts  as  many  members.  Jullien's  was  as  large 
or  larger  in  New  York,  but  numbered  only  sixty 
here  ;  his  proportions  were  not  as  good,  he  had 
but  6  seconds,  4  violas  and  4  'cellos  to  10  first 
violins  and  8  double  basses.  His  wind  band  was 
composed  of  rare  virtuosi,  his  brass  superabund- 
ant, and  his  drum  force  prodigious.  Jullien's  or- 
chestra were  trained  to  smart  and  bright  effects, 
to  all  the  dazzling  and  dashing  externalities  of 
music  ;  this  was  their  trade,  though  they  played 
classical  symphonies  occasionally  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  thing.  But  by  no  means  would  that 
band  bear  comparison  with  this  in  artistic  tone, 
in  sympathetic  rendering  of  poetic  and  imagina- 
tive music.  But  of  this  anon.  Here  is  the  pro- 
gramme : 

PART  I. 

1.  Overture — "  Tannhauser  " R.  Wagner 

2.  Aria — D'Alaimro,  from  "  Belicario  " Donizetti 

Mr.  Adams. 

3.  Tiolin  Solo — "  La  Sylphide,"  Fantasia Mollenhauer 

Herr  Edward  Mollenhauer. 

4.  Aria  :  Che  faro— "Orfeo  " Gluck 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps. 

5.  Scherzo — from  the  Scotch  Symphony Mendelssohn 

part  n. 

1.    Overture — "  Coriolanus  " BeethoTen 

1.     Scotch  Ballad—"  Bonnie  Wee  Wife," 
Mr.  George  Simpson. 

3.  Fantasia— On  themes  from  ''  Gustavus,"  from  Oboe, 

De  Ribas.  De  Ribas 

4.  Ah,   non  giunge — "  Sonnambula  " Bellini 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps. 

6.  Overture— "  William  Tell" Rossini 

Rather  a  meagre  programme  for  a  festival ;  far 
the  least  interesting  of  the  three.  Yet  it  had  one 
number  to  redeem  it — that  noble  Coriolanus 
overture,  by  not  a  few  esteemed  the  best  of 
Beethoven's.  We  are  the  more  carefid  to  speak 
of  it,  since  it  escaped  all  mention  in  most  of  the 
newspaper  criticisms  which  found  matter  for  re- 
mark in  every  other  item.  We  will  not  venture 
to  describe  it  in  our  own  words  ;  it  was   recently 
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performed   in   London,  and   we  arc   tempted  to 

cite  a  portion   of  the   Morning   Post's   remarks 

upon  it,  which  are  appreciative  and  just,  even  if 

they  seem  highly  colored : 

We  do  not  envy  the  man  who  cannot  feci  in  the 
very  first  bars  of  the  overture  to  Coriolanm  the  strong 
pulsation  of  a  mighty  heart — the  breathing  of  one  of 
nature's  kings,  born  to  command  his  fellow  men, 
though  doomed  to  struggle  with  the  adverse  circum- 
stances which  surround  the  career  of  one  upon  whom 
fortune  has  bestowed  nothing  beyond  the  grand 
mission,  that  '  heritage  of  woe,'  which  his  own  indomi- 
table will  can  alone  accomplish.  We  firmly  believe 
that  no  composer  but  Beethoven  (who  was  a  Corio- 
lanus  in  his  way)  could  have  written  even  the  opening 
bars  of  this  stupendous  overture.  Those  wonderful 
notes — that  perfectly  Homeric  or  Miltonic  passage  at 
the  commencement,  where  the  empty  unison  in  C  so 
completely  depicts  in  sound  the  void  presently  to  be 
filled  by  heroic  action  in  the  life  of  the  hero  ;  and  its 
sudden  tremendous  rise  to  the  full  chord  of  F  minor, 
in  the  transition  to  which  the  author  seems  to  have 
found  the  lever  which  Archimedes  vainly  sought — 
mere  mechanic  as  he  was — to  raise  the  world,  how 
inexpressibly  grand  it  is  !  Its  repetition  twice,  with 
increased  force  and  confidence,  terminating  with  still 
more  potent  chords,  appears  to  be  but  so  many  con- 
firmations of  the  first  gigantic  impression.  Then 
follow  all  the  struggles  of  the  man  who,  '  like  an 
eagle  in  a  dove-cot,  fluttered  your  Volsces  in  Corioli ' 
— all  the  sublime  emotions  of  one  who  felt  the  burthen 
of  a  mighty  destiny  upon  him,  and  who,  although  a 
son  of  the  people,  hated  the  '  common  cry  of  curs'  as 
'  reek  i'  the  rotten  fens' — who  said  to  ungrateful 
Rome,  '  I  banish  you,'  cursed  her,  joined  her  enemies, 
and  yet  loved  her  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  such  was  a 
hero's  inconsistency.  But  was  there  no  excuse  for 
him  ?  Listen  to  that  divine  soul-searching  melody, 
now  in  E  flat,  now  in  C.  Does  it  not  speak  of  Veturia 
and  Volumnia,  the  wife  and  mother  of  the  exiled 
patriot  ?  Does  it  not  glide  in  like  an  unexpected  ray 
of  sunlight  upon  all  the  storm  and  fury  of  his  mind, 
reviving  all  the  withering  flowers  of  tenderness  within 
his  hardened  heart,  and  winning  him  back  to  love  and 
mercy,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life?  "We 
repeat  that  no  history — no  literary  poem  could  more 
completely  or  beautifully  express  the  character  and 
career  of  Coriolanus  than  does  this  prodigiously  great 
overture  by  that  musical  Prometheus,  Beethoven ; 
and  all  who  have  ears  to  hear,  and  brains  to  under- 
stand, will  agree  with  us. 

And  many  in  our  Music  Hall  did  feel  it ;  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Zerralm's  orchestra  if  all  did 
not.  There  was  more  applause  than  we  are  wont 
to  notice  after  a  first  hearing  of  a  work  so  profound 
and  free  from  all  mere  taking  qualities.  Its  fire 
and  earnestness  were  well  brought  out,  and  the 
sweet,  pregnant  bit  of  melody  as  well.  In  truth 
a  masterly  performance.  The  great  power  and 
brilliancy  of  the  orchestra,  especially  of  that  fine 
body  of  violins,  had  full  scope  in  those  tempes- 
tuous climaxes  of  the  Tannhauser  overture  and 
of  the  finale  to  the  William  Tell.  Seat  yourself 
in  the  upper  gallery,  directly  overhanging  the 
stage,  at  such  time,  and  you  realize  the  prodi- 
gious energy  there  is  in  the  tutti  fortissimo  of  a 
great  orchestra ;  it  is  like  leaning  over  the  boiling 
cauldron  of  the  sea.  Add  the  great  choral  swell, 
and  it  is  like  the  ocean  rolling  up  against  the 
rock  on  which  you  sit.  Besides  there  no  indi- 
vidual sound  or  instrument  escapes  you ;  it  is 
a  fine  place  to  study  and  to  analyze  an  orches- 
tral performance ;  but  to  get  the  pure  impres- 
sion of  the  music  as  a  poetic  whole,  better  go 
farther  off.  The  Mendelssohn  Scherzo  was  not 
so  nicely  played  as  might  be,  yet  it  was  quite 
acceptable. 

The  vocal  selections  were  hacknied ;  these  had 
to  be  left  to  the  singers,  and  almost  at  the  last 
moment.  The  best  was  that  from  Orfeo,  by  Miss 
Phillipps,  who  looked  finely,  sang  finely,  and 
gave  great  delight.  Her  rich,  large  tones  have 
gained  in  power  and  fulness.  Some  chance  de- 
fects in  intonation  in  the  Orfeo  entirely  vanished 
in  her  highly  animated  and  brilliant  rendering  of 
Ah  !  non  giunge.  She  has  gained  in  execution 
as  in  power.  Mr.  Adams,  though  feeble,  sang 
very  sweetly,  and  Mr.  Simpson  seemed  more  in 


his  element  in  the  simple  Scotch  ballad,  than  the 
ballad  seemed  in  the  great  Hall.  How  Mr. 
Mollenhauer  achieved  all  the  difficulties  of 
violinity  with  ease  and  a  perfection  unsurpassable, 
so  that  the  empty  solo  was  more  furiously 
applauded  than  the  noblest  work,  and  how  our 
old  friend  De  Riisas  made  good  his  reputation, 
we  need  not  tell.  The  concert  was  only  better 
than  many  ordinary  ones  in  the  completeness  of 
the  orchestra  and  in  the  one  item  of  the  "  Corio- 
lanus." 

Second  Day — Friday  May  22. 

A  bright  warm  sun  at  last,  and  a  much  larger 
audience,  with  plenty  of  room  for  more.  It  was 
a  brilliant  scene.  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah,"  as 
being  the  least  of  an  old  story  among  the  oratorios, 
was  the  one  for  which  many  had  reserved  their 
spare  forenoon.  For  the  same  reason  it  had  been 
more  specially  and  closely  studied  by  the  perfor- 
mers. This  fact,  together  with  the  more  modern 
and  dramatic  nature  of  the  composition,  and  the 
more  rich  and  modern  instrumentation,  gave  a 
zest  and  fervor  to  the  undertaking,  which  made 
the  performance  of  the  "  Elijah,"  as  a  performance, 
artistically,  critically  weighed,  the  best  of  the 
three  day's  works.  It  was  indeed  a  splendid 
success,  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 
For  the  first  time  was  this  most  difficult  oratorio 
really  heard  and  felt  in  Boston  —  we  may  say  in 
America.  It  was  the  "  Elijah"  entire,  not  a  bar 
omitted,  not  a  dangerous  place  avoided.  And  it 
was,  as  with  the  "  Creation,"  a  successful  present- 
ation of  the  whole,  chiefly  felt  in  the  ensemble,  in 
spite  of  even  greater  weaknesses  and  blemishes  in 
solo  parts  than  on  the  day  before.  It  was  in  the 
main  due  to  orchestra  and  chorus,  though  there 
was  no  little  honor  won  by  solos. 

We  have  no  room  to  analyze  the  music,  nor 
need  we  after  the  long  description  that  we  gave 
last  week.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Mendels- 
sohn's comparative  lack  of  melodies  (certainly 
not  of  melody) ;  of  his  extreme  complexity  of 
harmony,  interweaving  voices  as  they  were 
instruments,  rather  than  setting  them  off  (their 
personal  discourse)  with  instruments;  of  his 
scientific,  studied  effects,  and  so  on,  we  will 
trust  the  impressions  of  that  audience  to  confirm 
all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it  upon  the  score 
of  beauty  and  sublimity,  of  depth  of  feeling, 
intense  dramatic  interest,  richness  of  invention, 
nobility  of  thought  and  style,  and  high  religious 
sentiment. 

Of  the  choral  and  orchestral  part  of  the  per- 
formance too  much  can  hardly  be  said  in  praise. 
The  chorus  was  larger  than  the  day  before,  and 
in  power  and  volume,  in  euphony  and  balance  of 
parts,  in  precision,  animation,  light  and  shade, 
crescendo  and  diminuendo,  there  was  little 
wanting.  In  such  descriptive  choruses  as  that 
which  tells  how  God  was  not  in  the  tempest  or 
the  earthquake,  but  in  the  "  still,  small  voice," 
wondrous  was  the  effect  of  the  "five  hundred 
voices  which  at  a  wave  of  the  conductor's  hand 
sunk  to  a  whisper,  or  gradually  swelled  to  a 
grandeur  beyond  description."  The  anguish  and 
impatience  of  such  choruses  as  Help,  Lord,  and 
Yet  doth  the  Lord  see  it  not :  the  choral  breadth 
and  grandeur  of  the  conclusion  to  that  last ;  the 
responsive  wail  of  the  choral  recitative  ;  the  tran- 
quil tenderness  and  sweetness  of  Blessed  are  the' 
men,  and  He  watching  over  Israel ;  the  barbaric, 
self-aggravating  intensity  of  the  Baal  choruses ; 


the  magnificent  rush  and  deluge  of  the  rain  cho- 
rus :  Thanks  be  to  God  (how  splendidly  the  violins 
rushed  down  that  swift  scale  in,  the  pause  before 
the  end  !)  ;  the  chaste  and  even  counterpoint  of: 
He  that  shall  endure  ;  the  awful  purify  and  ma- 
jesty of  Holy,  holy,  alternating  with  female  quar- 
tet, that  hymn  of  Seraphim,  announced  by  alto 
solo ;  the  mystical  imagery  of  that  in  which  Elijah 
is  taken  up  in  the  fiery  chariot,  with  the  whir  of 
hot  wheels  in  the  accompaniments ; — all,  to  the 
final  fugue:  Lord,  our  Creator,  were  brought  out 
with  a  power  and  beauty  irresistible.  The  won- 
derful instrumentation,  too,  suffered  in  nothing, 
so  that  the  composer's  imagery  was  vividly  be- 
fore you. 

In  the  part  of  Elijah,  Dr.  Goilmette  did  not, 
we  confess,  entirely  confirm  the  impression  we 
received  of  him  in  the  rehearsal.  His  strong  and 
telling  voice  was  in  his  favor  ;  he  sang  with  ani- 
mation, for  the  most  part  with  understanding  of 
the  music,  and  in  that  profoundly  touching  song, 
where  the  violoncello  leads  the  voice  so  exquis- 
itely :  It  is  enough,  he  showed  not  a  little  pathos ; 
but  he  was  not  always  true,  was  careless  of  the 
right  times  of  coming  in  in  some  of  the  cantabile 
recitative;  sometimes  gratuitously  prolonged  a 
note  beyond  all  sense  or  reason,  as  if  coolly  illus- 
trating a  method.  His  delivery  was  quite  une- 
qual, in  parts  really  effective,  in  others  not  at  all 
so.  Mr.  Simpson's  sweet  voice  bore  the  melody 
of  If  with  all  your  hearts  pleasingly  to  all  parts 
of  the  hall,  but  there  was  the  same  impassive 
manner  in  his  singing.  Mr.  Adams  was  ill  and 
had  to  retire  after  a  single  recitative.  Miss 
Phillipps  gave  the  contralto  solos  very  finely ; 
Mrs.  Long  in  Hear  ye,  Israel,  and  the  part  of  the 
Queen,  and  Mrs.  Mozart  in  the  widow's  part, 
gave  good  satisfaction.  The  duet :  Zion  spread- 
eth  her  hands  was  well  sung  by  Mrs.  Mozart 
and  Miss  Twichell.  The  part  of  the  boy  in 
that  wonderful  dialogue  which  prepares  the  rain 
chorus,  was  creditably  sustained  by  Mrs.  Hill. 
The  singing  of  the  unaccompanied  Angel  Trio, 
by  the  three  choir  boys  from  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  Masters  White,  Loring  and  Chase, 
gave  the  purest  delight,  and  had  to  be  repeated. 
The  double  quartet  was  well  sung  by  the  Mozart 
quartet  and  School  Street  Choir.  The  single 
Quartet:  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord  was 
much  applauded ;  but  the  beautiful  one :  0  come 
every  one  that  thirsteth  was  a  fiasco. 

The  Oratorio  was  listened  to  throughout  with 
intense  earnestness,  and  there  was  but  one  ex- 
pression, of  enthusiastic  admiration,  as  the  people 
came  out.  Mendelssohn  had  made  his  mark  that 
morning ;  while  such  a  splendid  illustration  of 
the  power  of  a  great  orchestra  and  chorus  made 
a  sensation,  which  will  scarcely  allow  empty 
seats  another  time.  With  the  most  crowded 
house  there  could  not  have  been  a  stronger  feel- 
ing of  success. 

Afternoon  Concert. — One  who  had  taken 
in  all  those  splendors  of  "  Elijah  "  could  not  but 
be  conscious  of  a  certain  exhaustion  of  nervous 
energy.  This  doubtless  led  some  to  renounce  the 
attractions  of  the  following  programme  : 

«    PART  I. 

1.  Symphonie  No.  5— (C  minor) Beethoven 

1 — Allegro  Molto. 

2 — Andante  con  moto. 

3— Scherzo,  Allegro  and  Finale,  Allegro. 

2.  Concertstueck Weber 

William  Mason. 

PART  II. 

1.  Overture — "  Euryanthe  " Weber. 

2.  Cavatina— 0  Mio  Fernando,  from  "  La  Favorite  " .  Donizetti 

Mrs.  Mozart. 
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3.  Grand  Concerto— for  the  Violin,  (E  major). . .  .Vieuxtempa 

Herr  Edward  Mollenhauer. 

4.  Cavatina — from  "  Tarquato  Tasso  " Donizetti 

Miss  Twichell.   . 

5.  GraDd  March—from  "LoheDgrin" R.  Wagner 

"  Reception  at  the  Emperor's,"  with  Eight  Trumpets 
Obligate 

We  can  tell  no  one  what  he  lost  in  not  hearing 
that  glorious  Fifth  Symphony.  For  twenty  years 
we  have  repeatedly  heard  it,  studied  it,  known  it 
by  heart,  and  yet  now  it  seemed  as  if  we  really 
heard  it  for  the  first  time.  From  that  grand  or- 
chestra it  came  out  in  its  full  proportions,  and 
with  all  its  power.  Every  player  seemed  inspired 
to  do  his  best  to  make  Beethoven's  meaning  felt ; 
and  one  could  not  help  imagining  the  statue  of 
the  master  there  endowed  with  consciousness, 
and  happy  in  such  realization  finally  of  the  great 
mission  of  his  genius.  How  rich  the  eloquence 
of  those  violoncellos  in  the  opening  of  the  reli- 
gious Andante !  How  distinct  and  grand  the 
outline — for  the  first  time  almost  in  our  experi- 
ence— of  the  eccentric  passage  of  the  double- 
basses  !  But  above  all  how  magnificent  the  cli- 
max of  the  triumphal  Finale  !  All  were  electri- 
fied, transported,  lifted  up  to  a  nobler  faith.  You 
will  hear  no  on«  of  that  audience  talk  of  Sym- 
phonies as  being  dull  and  "  scientific." 

William  Mason  played  the  Concert-stuck 
in  a  most  artistic  and  finished  style,  and,  on  being 
encored,  won  new  admiration  by  his  own  brilliant 
"  Silver  Spring."  The  Euryanthe  was  the  most 
acceptable  of  Weber's  overtures,  as  having  been 
the  least  seldom  heard  of  late  ;  it  is  a  fine  work, 
and  was  finely  played.  The  Lohengrin  affair 
had  a  certain  regal  splendor ;  you  heard  only 
trumpets,  over  a  confused  sea  of  accompaniments 
lashed  into  a  perpetual  foam  of  violinity  ;  more 
stir  than  inspiration. 

It  was  an  extremely  tedious,  long-spun,  diffi- 
cult and  empty  Concerto  for  the  violin,  in  which 
Mr.  Mollenhauer  displayed  wonderful  per- 
fection of  execution.  The  vocal  selections  in 
themselves  were  ordinary;  but  Mrs.  Mozart's 
voice,  style  and  execution  in  0  mio  Fernando, 
were  highly  satisfactory ;  and  Miss  Twichell's 
only  less  so  in  Fatal  Goffredo. 

Third  Day— Saturday,  May  23. 
10  1-2,  A.  M. — A  perfect  summer  morning  !  a 
moderate  audience ;  but  a  programme  worthy  of 
a  Festival : 

PART  I. 

1.  Symphonie,  No.  7— (A  major) Beethoven 

1 — Andante  and  Allegro  vivace. 

2— Allegretto. 

3— Scherzo,  Allegro. 

4 — Finale  vivace. 

2.  Rondo— Prendi  per  me DeBeriot 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps. 

PART    II. 

1.  Overture—"  Fingal's  Cave" Mendelssohn 

2.  Scena  ed  Aria — "  I.  Briganti  " Mercadan  te 

Dr.  Guilmette. 

3.  Allegretto  Scherzando— from  the  Eighth  Symphonie, 

Beethoven 

4.  Duet— The  Thirteenth  Psalm,  with  French  Horn  and  Vio- 

loncello Obligato,  by  Messrs.  Hamann  and  W.  Fries. 

Composed  expressly  for  this  occasion,  and  dedicated   to  the 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  by  the  President  of  the 

New  York  American  Music  Association. 

Miss  Phillipps  and  Dr.  Guilmette. 

6.  Overture—1'  Leonora  " Beethoven 

Who,  with  a  soul  in  him,  will  ever  forget  that 
glorious  rendering  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  ! 
With  the  "  Choral "  and  the  "  C  minor,"  it  holds 
the  highest  place  among  the  immortal  nine — 
among  all  orchestral  inspirations.  One  place  in 
it— that  episode,  (or  Trio,  technically),  in  the 
Scherzo,  has  ever  seemed  to  us  the  highest  mo- 
ment of  all  instrumental  music ;  more  so  now, 
than  ever.  Up  to  that  moment  it  is  joy  uncon- 
tainable  and  exquisite;  but  then  the  heavens 
open,  and  the  soul  thrills  with  bliss  unspeakable 


and  infinite.  And  the  return  to  the  more  earthly 
Scherzo,  how  marvellous !  that  drooping  of  the 
music  through  a  single  chord,  and  with  a  sigh  we 
are  at  home — no,  not  at  home,  but  here  again  ! 
The  mystical  beginning  of  the  Allegretto  was 
uncommonly  beautiful  and  impressive,  with  that 
fine  body  of  middle  strings  and  'cellos.  The  in- 
troduction to  the  whole  was  statelier  than  ever, 
and  the  Finale,  (clearer  in  those  rapid  figures 
through  that  sure  mass  of  violins),  swept  us  along 
with  it,  not  with  the  march  of  victory,  as  in  the 
Fifth,  but  away  and  upward,  as  on  eagle's  wings, 
now  poised  at  rest  a  moment,  and  then  still  up- 
ward to  the  sun  of  Joy.  We  have  had  no  Sym- 
phony performances  in  Boston  like  those  two. 

It  took  some  time  after  it  for  the  mind  to  settle 
down  into  the  tamer  mood  of  Mendelssohn's  po- 
etic, dreamy  overture.  But  that  too  is  an  ex- 
quisite production — the  best,  we  fancy,  of  his 
overtures,  his  tone-pictures.  Well  does  "  Stella" 
write  of  it:  —  "It  is  such  music  as  the  child 
hears  when  he  first  holds  a  sea-shell  to  his  ear, 
and  wonders  whence  comes  the  mystical  sound." 
And  we  must  borrow  a  paragraph  too,  from  the 
Courier's  criticism,  in  which  our  readers  will  per- 
haps recognize  a  well-known  hand : 

In  the  overture  to  the  Hebrides — or  Fingal's  Cave 
— Mendelssohn  gives  vent  to  the  emotions  called  up 
by  a  voyage  among  the  Scottish  Islands.  Unable  to 
give  his  sister  a  description  in  words  of  the  effect 
produced  upon  his  mind — he  a  native  of  the  flat 
country  of  North  Germany — Mendelssohn  sat  down 
to  his  piano  and  improvised  his  emotions.  From  this 
arose  this  exquisite  composition,  in  which  one  almost 
feels  the  solitude  of  the  ocean,  hears  the  moaning  of 
the  winds,  the  cries  of  the  sea  birds,  the  dashing  of 
the  waves  upon  the  rock-bound  shores,  the  rising  of 
the  storms,  and  sees  the  play  of  the  sun  and  moon- 
beams upon  the  wave  tops  or  upon  the  glassy  surface 
of  the  lake-like  bays  and  sheltered  passages  among  the 
islands.  Hearing  it  after  a  symphony  by  Beethoven, 
is  like  turning  from  the  page  of  Shakspeare  to  that 
poem  of  our  great  inland  sea,  the  "  Hiawatha." 

That  delicious  Allegretto  from  Beethoven's 
Eighth,  sweet  gush  of  sunshine  in  his  dark  days — 
was  not  that  blithe  summer  day  reflected  in  its 
music,  as  the  laughing  wave  reflects  the  sun ! 
The  call  to  repeat  was  irresistible,  and  then  it 
seemed  too  short.  But  almost  equally  with  the 
symphonies  was  the  Leonora  overture  a  triumph. 
We  had  learned  to  trust  that  orchestra,  till  we 
knew  that  every  passage,  every  point  would  come 
outright;  the  trumpet,  announcing  the  prison- 
er's deliverance,  was  perfect ;  so  was  the  tremend- 
ous crescendo  of  the  violins  that  leads  on  the 
attack  of  the  finale.  The  mysterious,  sombre 
introduction,  the  allusion  to  the  pathetic  tenor 
air,  the  musing,  doubting,  hoping,  yearning,  up- 
ward climbing  character  of  the  Allegro  motive ; 
the  great  gleam  of  hope,  the  full  burst  of  joy  and 
feeling  of  deliverance — all  were  unmistakeably 
expressed.  Is  there  a  grander  introduction  to 
an  opera,  than  this  No.  3,  of  the  four  overtures 
which  Beethoven  wrote  for  his  Fidelio  ? 

The  Rondo  by  De  Beriot  was  finely  suited  to 
the  voice  of  Miss  Phillipps,  who  sang  it  admi- 
rably, displaying  in  the  florid  conclusion  more 
flexibility  and  finish  than  we  had  given  her  credit 
for.  She  answered  the  recall  with  a  pretty  Eng- 
lish song,  which  she  sang  very  sweetly  at  the 
piano.  Too  perceptible  taking  of  breath  is  the 
chief  fault  that  has  been  noticed  in  this  lady's 
singing.  The  "  Thirteenth  Psalm,"  an  attempt 
after  the  manner  of  old  English  writers,  conclu- 
ding with  a  canon  movement,  had  a  crude  air  of 
learning,  without  much  inspiration. 

Evening.  — [Handel's  "  Messiah."  —  The 
Festival  has  at  length  wrought  conviction  in  men's 


minds,  that  it  is  something  honest,  as  it  is  rare  and 
grand.  It  is  now  clear  to  all  that  tliis  is  no  musi- 
cal "  Convention,"  for  the  sale  of  psalm-books, 
no  Jullien-Barnum  Crystal  Palace  humbug,  but 
a  sincere  Festival  of  Art,  a  presentation  of  grand 
music  on  a  sufficiently  grand  scale.  The  Public 
is  awakened  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  a  sense  of  the 
great  opportunity,  which  it  will  seize  by  the 
skirts  ere  it  quite  vanish.  The  Music  Hall  is 
crammed  with  listeners  in  every  seat  and  stand- 
ing place  and  doorway,  from  floor  to  upper  gal- 
lery. Many  have  paid  extra  prices  for  their 
seats.  There  is  the  utmost  eagerness  to  hear  the 
Handel  Hallelujahs  from  that  mighty  chorus. 
And  it  is  mightier  than  ever  ;  the  stage  is  packed 
as  closely  as  the  auditorium.  Newspapers  report 
the  number  of  singers  at  about  540 :  say  1 75  so- 
pranos, 150  basses,  130  tenors,  and  85  contraltos; 
but  we  have  good  authority  for  saying  that  the 
choir  was  nearly  700. 

Critically  speaking,  the  "  Messiah "  was  the 
least  perfect  in  performance,  of  the  three  orato- 
rios. From  very  familiarity,  it  had  not  been  so 
carefully  rehearsed.  The  orchestra  were  fre- 
quently at  fault,  and  really  blurred  the  images  of: 
O  thou  that  tellest,  and  some  other  pieces.  And 
yet  was  the  "  Messiah,"  of  the  three,  by  far  the 
most  impressive,  most  inspiring.  Handel  always 
smites  with  thoughts  so  simple  and  colossal ; 
wielding  great  masses  he  sweeps  all  before  him. 
His  grand  choruses  impress  themselves  so  that 
they  never  are  forgotten ;  all  the  singers  knew 
them,  at  least  the  principal  ones ;  and  never  was 
the  sublime  of  music  so  completely  realized  as 
that  night  in  the  "  Wonderful  "  chorus,  of  which, 
(for  the  first  time  in  our  concert  experience),  a 
repetition  was  demanded ;  in  the  "  Hallelujah," 
during  which  the  whole  assembly  stood — and  was 
not  that  sudden  silence,  the  instantaneous  ceasing 
of  the  mighty  mass  of  sound  before  the  close,  the 
most  sublime  effect  that  ever  any  of  us  had  known? 
— and  again  in  the  three-fold  close,  of  chorus 
climbing  above  chorus:  Worthy  is  the  Lamb; 
Blessing  and  Honor,  and  Amen  !  Nor  should  we 
forget  the  grandeur  of:  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
where  wave  rolls  in  on  wave,  so  dark  and  solemn, 
till  the  tide  pauses  at  the  full,  then  turns,  the 
downward  giving  place  to  an  upward  form  of 
movement ;  nor  the  awful  majesty  of:  The  Lord 
hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  There  is 
nothing  new  to  be  said  of  these  choruses ;  but  so 
rendered  they  became  a  new  experience,  and 
gave  one  a  livelier  sense  of  the  eternal  verities. 
Equally  well  done,  too,  were  those  buoyant,  re- 
joicing choruses,  in  which  the  theme  goes  rolling 
on,  part  following  part,  as  if  echoing  itself  at 
different  distances  throughout  a  wide-spread  mul- 
titude. 

Let  those  grand  Hallelujahs  do  their  perfect 
work.  From  such  a  mount  of  transfiguration 
one  cannot  well  come  down  to  criticism.  We 
shrink  from  individualizing ;  it  seems  to  violate 
the  spirit  of  the  music.  Suffice  it  to  say.  that  the 
several  solo  singers  entered  well  into  the  great 
work.  Mr.  Simpson's  voice  was  sweet  and  true 
in  Comfort  ye,  and  made  plain  the  rough  places  of 
Every  valley.  Mr.  Leach  gave  the  sentiment 
and  beauty  of  the  Darkness  recitative  and  song ; 
and  Why  do  the  nations  rage  was  more  than 
feebly  indicated  by  his  not  heavy  bass.  Miss 
Phillipps  sang :  O  thou  that  tellest,  He  shall  feed 
his  foci;  and  He  was  despised,  not  so  effectively 
as  we  have  heard  her,  but  feelingly  and  beauti- 
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fullv.  To  Mrs.  Eliot  we  owe  There  tvere  shep- 
herds, and  1  know  that  my  Redeemer;  to  Mrs. 
Long,  Rejoice  greatly  and  How  beautiful;  to 
Mrs.  Mozart:  Come  unto  him,  which  was  so 
sweetly  sung  that  it  required  firmness  on  the  part 
of  the  conductor  to  resist  the  demand  for  an 
untimely  encore.  Mr.  Adams  gave  with  much 
expression:  Thy  rebuke,  and  with  Miss  Phillipps 
the  duet:  0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting?  Dr. 
Guilmette  sang:  Thou  art  gone  up,  and  Be- 
hold, I  tell  you  a  mystery;  in  which  the  "last 
trump"  (marvellously  well  played  by  Herr 
Heinicke,  to  be  sure)  was  senselessly  encored 
and  repeated.  Mr.  Simpson,  singing  Thou  shalt 
dash  them,  was  as  a  child's  head  in  a  heavy  iron 
helmet.  It  were  far  better  to  have  omitted  that, 
instead  of  the  concluding  strain  of  He  was 
despised,  or  that  profoundly  beautiful  chorus :  By 
his  stripes  all  we  are  healed.  Many  omissions 
were  of  course  a  matter  of  necessity.  None  the 
less  was  the  grand  impression  of  the  "Messiah" 
made.  Go  to  the  mountains  more  than  once,  if 
you  would  know  all  they  can  reveal.  Never  was 
a  vast  audience  more  profoundly  satisfied,  more 
lifted  up,  by  any  eloquence,  to  thoughts  of  God 
and  Immortality,  than  here  by  Handel's  argu- 
ment. 

At  the  close  of  the  performance  the  enthusiasm 
was  unbounded ;  there  was  long  and  loud  ap- 
plause ;  three  rounds  of  cheers  were  given  for  the 
Society,  and  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  was  called  out, 
amid  deafening  shouts  and  clappings  of  hands,  to 
receive  a  wreath  in  token  of  the  general  gratitude, 
of  choir  and  audience,  for  his  unceasing  and  most 
able  services  in  conducting  the  Festival  through 
a  series  of  artistic  triumphs. 

Results. 

In  a  word,  the  result  has  been  :  artistically,  mor- 
ally, a  great  success  ;  financially,  a  failure  ;  but  in 
the  circumstances,  such  a  failure  as  amounts,  in  all 
minds,  to  a  virtual  triumph.  In  spite  of  the  over- 
whelming audience  of  Saturday  night,  the  guarant- 
ors will  have  to  pay,  how  much  we  know  not.  Yet 
no  one  is  discouraged  ;  all  are  in  the  best  spirits 
possible.  They  have  shown  what  can  be  done  ;  the 
public  will  believe  hereafter,  and  will  look  out  in 
season  when  another  Festival  approaches.  We  have 
left  ourselves  no  room  to  more  than  hint  some  of  the 
animating  reflections  with  which  the  Festival  has 
filled  our  mind.  "We  announced  it,  saying  that  we 
could  not  overestimate  its  importance.  We  find  we 
did  not  say  too  much.  For  these  reasons,  among 
others. 

1.  For  the  first  time  almost  in  our  country  has  an 
artistic  demonstration  here  been  made,  and  carried 
through,  upon  a  grand  scale,  without  false  pretence, 
vain  show,  or  humbug.  The  best  thing,  the  most 
hopeful  thing  about  it  is,  that  it  has  all  been  honest. 
Nothing  of  artistic  integrity  and  value  has  been  sac- 
rificed to  mere  money-making  views.  They  who 
undertook  it  of  course  hoped  to  succeed ;  but  they 
were  more  anxious  to  do  a  good  thing.  They  were 
not  so  eager  to  advertise  it,  to  excite  great  expecta- 
tions of  what  should  be  done,  as  they  were  to  do  it, 
and  to  do  the  best  that  could  be  done.  Every  prom- 
ise has  been  kept,  to  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit. 
Three  of  the  greatest  Oratorios  were  to  be  brought 
out  on  a  grand  scale,  worthy  of  comparison  with 
English  festivals,  and  it  has  been  done.  The  choir 
was  to  reach  600  voices,  so  announced  on  the 
strength  of  700  accepted  invitations ;  it  has  averaged 
that,  as  nearly  as  accident  and  business  allowed,  and 
there  were  no  dummies  in  the  choir.  The  orchestra 
was  to  be  75,  and  it  was  78.  The  best  available  solo 
talent  was  to  be  engaged,  and  so   it  was ;  it  was  no 


one's  fault  that  there  could  not  be  had  better.  The 
music  was  to  be  thoroughly  rehearsed  and  nothing 
slighted;  and  it  was  so,  and  most  effectively,  thanks 
in  great  part,  to  the  unwearied  energy  and  skill  and 
patience  of  Mr.  Conductor  Zerkaiin.  In  spite  of  a 
cold  and  unresponsive  public,  and  in  the  face  of  cer- 
tain loss,  they  did  all  this,  and  did  it  in  a  manner 
that  eclipsed  all  former  musical  performances,  elect- 
rified all  who  heard  from  the  very  first,  and  finally 
stirred  up  that  slow  and  sceptical  public  to  a  loud 
and  anxious  call  for  more,  for  a  repetition  on  Sun- 
day evening — an  effort  to  recall  what  by  their  own 
fault  they  had  let  go  by  and  lost.  The  which  call, 
to  the  honor  of  the  Society,  was  not  complied  with. 
They  would  do  what  they  had  undertaken,  no  more, 
no  less.  They  would  not,  even  for  the  sake  of  cer- 
tain gain  so  easily  secured,  suffer  this  Festival  to 
contract  any  taint  of  association  with  the  too  usual 
management  of  public  exhibitions,  in  which  the 
"  last  time  "  is  followed  by  the  "  positively  last,"  till 
words  have  lost  their  meaning.  Eager  as  any  one 
to  listen  to  another  such  performance,  we  appreciate 
and  respect,  the  motive  of  this  refusal.  The  mana- 
gers have  done  themselves  all  honor  in  the  premises. 
They  have  their  reward,  in  the  wholesome  feeling 
which  attaches  to  this  Festival,  in  the  conviction  now 
created  of  its  genuineness,  and  in  the  certainty  that 
such  sound  seed  so  planted  shall  surely  spring  up  to 
an  abundant  harvest  in  the  future.  There  will  be 
more  festivals.  They  will  become  an  Institution  in 
the  land.  This  Festival  might  have  been  managed 
with  more  stir,  and  have  reaped  more  money ;  but 
would  it  have  contained  so  fair  a  Future  1 

2.  It  has  revived  people's  faith  in  great  music. 
Music  has  been  under  a  cloud  with  us  for  two  or 
three  years.  Humbug  and  showy,  dazzling  things 
have  been  so  much  more  successful  than  good  things, 
that  the  good  things  have  lost  prestige.  It  needed 
an  occasion  like  this  to  brighten  out  the  neglected 
beauties  of  immortal  works  and  make  them  live 
again,  and  lift  us  up  again.  There  is  a  new  sense 
now  in  many  minds  of  the  importance,  the  indispen- 
sableness  to  our  best  life  of  the  great  works  of  mu- 
sical Art  and  genius. 

3.  Listening  to  the  grand  orchestra  and  chorus 
has  taught  not  a  few,  for  the  first  time,  the  right  re- 
lation between  solo  and  ensemble.  They  have  learned 
to  enjoy  a  great  musical  performance  as  a  whole, 
and  not  regard  a  few  solo  singers,  prime  donne  and 
tenori,  as  the  all  in  all.  It  is  seen  that  these  may  be 
of  moderate  excellence,  may  be  in  some  parts  quite 
feeble,  and  yet  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  whole 
be  felt.  It  were  better  of  course  to  have  Jenny 
Linds,  Novellos,  and  Lablaches,  and  some  day  we 
shall  have  them  ;  but  we  have  found  how  well  we 
can  get  along  without  them,  so  long  as  we  have 
Handel,  Mendelssohn  or  Beethoven,  speaking 
through  impersonal  but  adequate  masses  of  voices 
and  of  instruments. 

4.  We  have  been  pleased  to  notice  the  improved 
tone  of  newspaper  criticism,  which  this  Festival 
seems  to  have  created.  Almost  for  the  first  time  we 
have  had  really  criticism  ;  we  have  seen  articles  not 
limited  to  petty  details,  to  mere  talk  about  individual 
performers,  but  entering  into  some  instructive  notice 
and  analysis  of  compositions  and  of  authors,  and 
seizing  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  discussing  the  right 
points.     It  is  a  good  sign,  and  may  it  go  on. 

5.  It  has  created  a  popular  interest  in  great  works. 
Symphonies,  played  on  so  grand  a  scale,  have  made 
their  mark  on  all  who  listened.  That  Beethoven's 
statue  now  has  a  significance  to  many  who  thought 
but  little  of  the  man.  the  idol  of  the  "classicists" 
before.  And  so  of  Handel,  so  of  Mendelssohn,  and 
others. 

1      n     I 

We  print  a  large  edition  of  our  present  number, 
trusting  that  many  will  wish  to  bave  its  full  Report  of 

the  Great  Festival We  have  still  on  hand  some 

copies  of  last  week's  "  Festival  Number,"  containing 
Mr.  Winthrop's  Address,  descriptive  analyses  of  the 
Oratorios,  history  of  Festivals,  &c.  &c. 


A  writer  in  last  Tuesday's  Transcript  says : 

Mr.  Winthrop  has  enriched  our  language  with  a 
word,  not  to  he  found  in  Webster  nor  Worcester,  but 
still  so  graphic  that  it  must  be  adopted.  "  Aretinian 
Societies,"  from  the  Greek  word  for  virtue,  arlte, 
is  much  more  euphonious  and  comprehensive  than 
"  Eleemosynary  Associations." 

Rather  a  far-fetched  and  awkward  derivation ;  nor 
did  Mr.  Winthrop  profess  to  enrich  our  language  with 
the  word;  he  simply  quoted  it  as  the  actual  name  of 
an  old  musical  society.  Was  it  not  more  probably 
derived  from  Guido  Aretinus,  or  Aretina,  who  per- 
fected the  musical  scale,  &c,  and  flourished  about  the 
year  1000  ?  We  should  hope  more  good  from  Musical 
than  from  self-styled  "  Virtuous"  Societies. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  to  have  Italian  Opera  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  next  week — Maretzek  at  the  head 
of  it,  with  Gazzaniga,  De  Wilhorst,  Ada  Phil- 
lipps, Brignoli,  Amodio.  &c,  for  singers.  Will  it 
be  all  "  Trovatore,"  "  Traviata,"  "Rigoletto"  and 
"  Ernani"?..,.Signor  Jacopi,  the  tenor,  the  Italian- 
ized young  Jacobs,  seems,  after  confident  announce- 
ment, to  have  made  an  utter  failure  at  his  operatic 
debut  in  New  York...."  Ho  !  for  Europe,"  seems  to 
be  the  word  among  our  Boston  musicians.  Of  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  Messrs.  A.  &  W.  Fries, 
Meisel  and  Krebs,  sailed  on  Tuesday  for  a  summer 
visit  to  the  Fatherland,  leaving  only  Mr.  Ryan  to 
represent  the  Club  at  home.  On  Saturday,  Mr.  Carl 
Zerrahn  and  wife  will  follow ;  he  has  richly  earned 
and  may  he  enjoy  his  vacation,  and  come  back  doubly 
armed  for  a  new  Festival ! 

Next  wreek  we  hope  to  get  back  to  our  regular 
habits  and  bring  up  our  summaries  of  news,  corres- 
pondence, &c,  which  have  been  kept  back  by  the 
Festival. 

Correction. — Our  types,  last  week,  by  printing 
"  names"  instead  of  means,  gave  us  the  false  appear- 
ance of  attributing  whatever  increased  effect  we  looked 
for  in  the  symphonies,  &c.  at  the  Festival,  to  a  few 
New  York  violinists,  whose  names  we  had  just  men- 
tioned. 

1     m     i — ; 

From  my  Diary,  No.  3. 

May  9. — I  have  had  conversations  lately  with  sun- 
dry individuals  upon  a  subject  which  long  since  should 
have  passed  from  the  domain  of  speculation  to  that  of 
action.  Let  me  start,  in  the  manner  of  an  editorial 
in  the  London  Tunes,  and  work  my  way  to  my  topic, 
like  a  vessel  leaving  Pittsburgh  to  reach  Philadelphia 
— by  going  "  all  round  the  lot." 

First,  for  some  maxims — postulates — principles — 
axioms — or  whatever  you  will  call  them. 

"In  union  is  strength."  "  A  long  pull,  a  strong 
pull,  and  a  pull  together,  is  the  only  effectual  pull." 
"  Those  who  respect  themselves  make  themselves  re- 
spected." "  The  good  of  all  is  the  good  of  each." 
That  will  do. 

There  are  more  Quacks,  Horatio,  in  the  community, 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosphy.  Your  theolo- 
gy, your  medicine,  your  law,  your  painting,  architect- 
ure, sculpture,  music,  book  and  newspaper  editing —  • 
all  have  their  quacks.  A  great  portion  of  our  person- 
al freedom  in  this  country  consists  in  the  unrestrained 
liberty  of  quackery.  If  I  cannot  make  my  living  by 
shoemaking,  I  can  try  the  cure  of  souls  and  bodies, 
turn  politician,  paint  portraits,  and  teach  music.  I 
can  work  six  months  with  a  carpenter,  and  finding 
manual  labor  too  severe  for  my  delicate  constitution, 
I  can  hire  a  room  and  put  up  my  sign — "A.  Barn- 
builder,  Architect." 

I  can  work  six  months  as  chain-bearer  to  a  land 
surveyor,  and  straightway  I  "go  out  "West"  as  an 
engineer.  I  learn  the  difference  between  a  ledge  of 
granite  and  trap,  a  piece  of  iron  ore  and  native  cop- 
per, and  then  make  geology  and  mining  my  profes- 
sion. 

A  great  country  this,  Horatio  ! 

Now  in  Europe,  all  this  is  impossible.  The  commu- 
nity is  in  so  far  protected  from  quackery — unless  Eng- 
land may  form  an  exception — that  every  aspirant  to 
anything  that  can  be  called  a  professional  position, 
must  have  studied  and  passed  examination  in  the 
principles  of  his  profession.  An  architect  studies 
I    architecture;  a  musician,  music. 
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Here,  this  is  quite  unnecessary;  hence  so  much 
quackery.  Government  protects  us  not  even  against 
ignorant  poisoners,  who  call  themselves  physicians  ; 
how  much  less,  then,  against  quackery  in  the  arts  ! 

The  consequence  is,  that  those  who  have  some 
higher  motive  of  action  than  mere  dollars  and  cents, 
those  who  have  really  spent  years  of  time,  and  money 
in  proportion,  in  fitting  themselves  for  their  profess- 
ion, be  it  what  it  may,  must  depend  upon  themselves 
for  the  attainment  of  due  consideration  in  the  com- 
munity, and  by  their  own  efforts  must  make  the  pub- 
lic learn  to  distinguish  between  them  and  ignorant 
pretenders. 

The  lawyers  combine  and  force  those  who  would 
practice  law,  to  go  through  the  form  at  least,  of  fitting 
themselves  for  their  profession.  So  it  is  for  the  most 
part  with  our  clergymen,  and  our  physicians.  Our 
scientific  men,  too,  have  for  many  years  been  gradu- 
ally combining  their  strength,  in  the  form  of  various- 
societies  and  associations,  academies  and  lyceums, 
and  it  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  community,  that 
members  of  our  learned  bodies  are  more  likely  to  be 
men  of  due  learning  and  talent,  than  pretenders  to 
science,  whose  claims  are  not  admitted  by  such  bod- 
ies. The  Lake  Superior  copper  speculations  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  thousands  to  the  difference  between 
such  men  as  Whitney  and  Foster  as  geologists,  and 
many  under  whose  advice  attempts  at  mining  have 
been  made,  where  the  really  scientific  men  could  pre- 
dict nothingbut  disastrous  failure.  Ridicule  and  abuse 
will  hardly  overturn  the  decision  lately  made  by  the 
American  Academy's  committee  in  relation  to  the 
Hedgcock  quadrant. 

Our  clergymen  have  periodicals  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  their  profession,  and  support  them.  So  do  the 
lawyers.  So  do  the  physicians.  What  would  you 
think,  Horatio,  of  the  physician  in  whose  office  you 
found  no  medical  periodical  ?  of  the  lawyer  without 
the  Law  Reporter  ?  of  the  clergyman  without  his  re- 
ligious newspaper  ?  By  acting  upon  the  axioms  laid 
down  above,  see  what  a  respectable  station  our  Ho- 
meopathists  and  Hydropathists  have  attained  in  the 
community,  and  yet  how  they  were  laughed  at  not 
very  long  since.  See  what  has  come  of  the  small  seed 
sown  by  twelve  individuals,  who  about  1831  formed 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  Boston  ? 

Now  you,  Horatio,  are  an  architect,  and  one  of  the 
class  which,  thank  fortune,  is  increasing  fast  in  num- 
bers among  us,  the  members  of  which  have  really 
studied  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  who  have  ex- 
erted themselves  to  procure  costly  books,  and  have 
devoted  as  much  time  and  substance  as  possible  to 
travel,  for  the  purpose  of  observation.  And  yet  that 
parish  building  committee,  that  applied  to  you  last 
fall  for  a  plan  of  a  church,  decided  to  give  the  job  to 
Smith,  the  carpenter,  whose  library,  all  told,  consists 
of  an  old  quarto  copy  of  Shaw.  The  house  is  up — 
modelled  from  a  shoe-box,  with  three  openings  in 
each  side  for  pointed  windows.  When  I  saw  it  last, 
the  men  were  nailing  some  boards  between  the  win- 
dows to  represent  the  buttresses,  and  a  pile  of  magni- 
fied tooth  picks  lay  near,  which  are  to  be  put  along 
the  eaves  and  around  the  steeple.  The  religious 
newspaper  which  gives  an  account  of  the  dedication, 
will  say:  "  The  sacred  edifice  is  a  very  neat  and  com- 
modious wooden  structure,  in  the  late  Elizabethan 
Gothic  " — you  see  if  it  does  not.  Old  Betty-an  Van- 
dal, I  should  say. 

Now,  Horatio,  you  have  no  hope  that  the  govern- 
ment will  do  anything  to  limit  the  present  perfect 
liberty  which  every  man  has  of  putting  up  his  sign, 
next  yours,  as  an  architect.  Nor  would  I,  if  in  the 
Legislature,  favor  any  such  idea.  It  is  very  well  in 
Berlin  or  Paris,  and  accords  with  the  principles  at  the 
basis  of  society  there.  Nor  can  you  hope,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  that  architecture  will  form  a  branch  of 
university  instruction  with  us,  and  that  old  Harvard 
will  place  students  of  art  in  the  matter  of  diplomas 
upon  the  same  footing  with  young  lawyers,  preachers 
and  chemists,  as  is  the  case  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, for  instance.  But  you  can  follow  the  example  of 
the  architects  of  the  Prussian  capital,  in  doing  some- 
thing for  yourselves. 

I  knew  one  of  the  profession  in  that  city  who,  after 
some  years  service  in  New  York  upon  the  Croton 


Water  Works,  had  returned  to  Berlin,  and  who  intro- 
duced me  into  the  Architects'  Association.  There  I 
found  a  suite  of  rooms,  one  large  one  and  several 
smaller  ones,  devoted  entirely  to  their  use.  There 
was  a  fine  library  containing  splendid  works,  beyond 
the  means  of  the  members  individually,  all  the  lead- 
ing periodicals,  which  touch  upon  the  art,  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  a  great  variety  of  models  of  build- 
ings, bridges,  &c.,  and  a  superb  collection  of  plans 
and  perspective  views.  The  large  room  was  arranged 
for  a  lecture  room,  and  I  heard  several  lectures  upon 
architecture  in  Italy,  delivered  by  one  of  the  profess- 
ors in  the  university,  who  had  been  travelling  there. 

In  Berlin,  therefore,  a  young  architect's  ambition 
is  not  confined  entirely  to  the  attainment  of  a  diplo- 
ma, or  even  to  securing  one  of  the  annual  prizes  offer- 
ed by  the  government  to  students,  for  the  best  plans 
and  drawings  for  a  public  building,  bridge  or  monu- 
ment, as  the  case  may  be — which  prizes,  by  the  way, 
consist  of  money  to  enable  the  successful  candidates 
to  travel — but  he  looks  forward  to  gaining  so  much 
reputation  as  shall  enable  him  to  join  the  "  Architect- 
en-Verein." 

Such  an  association  you  want  in  Boston.  You  want 
a  place  of  meeting,  where  you  can  aid  and  assist  each 
other  in  making  artists  of  yourselves.  You  want  a 
library,  where  you  can  study  works  beyond  your  pecu- 
niary ability  to  purchase.  You  want  a  lecture  room, 
where  you  can  hear  discourses  upon  your  art,  and 
upon  the  sciences  which  are  connected  with  it — most 
especially  upon  acoustics.  If  such  an  association 
had  been  formed  fifteen  years  ago,  do  you  think  we 
should  have  lived  to  see  the  largest  organ  in  Boston 
shut  up  in  a  huge  closet,  and  forced  to  speak,  like  the 
minister  in  Hawthorne's  tale,  through  a  black  veil  ? 
There  is  science  for  you  !  But  perhaps  the  organ 
would  be  too  loud  without.  What  a  capital  idea  then, 
to  pay  for  an  organ  too  large  for  the  hall,  for  the  sake 
of  boasting  of  "  our  great  instrument !  "  Had  such 
an  association  existed  in  New  York  twenty  years  ago, 
do  you  think  so  many  churches  would  have  been  built 
there,  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  more  than  half  the 
audience  to  distinguish  the  words  of  the  preacher  on 
account  of  the  echoes  and  reverberation  ? 

It  is  high  time,  Horatio,  that  you  were  stirring  in 
this  matter.  As  long  as  we  drew  our  building  mate- 
rials from  the  woods  of  Maine,  it  made  little  odds 
whether  or  not  people  chose  to  live  in  extravagant 
sugar  boxes,  with  a  row  of  plank  columns  in  front 
supporting  nothing,  or  attended  worship  in  wooden 
buildings,  which  were  such  copies  of  English  churches 
as  sixpenny  colored  lithographs  are  of  Raphael's  Ma- 
donnas. But  you  must  now  know  how  to  employ 
brick  and  stone.  Do  you  ?  If  so,  very  well.  But 
how  are  you  going  to  make  the  community  believe 
that  you  know  more  about  it  than  your  neighbor,  the 
stone-mason  and  brick-layer  ?     There's  the  rub. 

When  an  American  Journal  of  Architecture  is  gen- 
erously supported  by  the  profession,  and  every  one, 
who  pretends  to  be  a  well-taught  artist,  shall  count  it 
a  serious  loss  not  to  have  the  last  number  of  the  work 
lying  upon  his  table,  I  shall  begin  to  think  there  is 
hope  for  the  future.  In  this  country  we  have  every- 
thing to  build  almost.  What  a  magnificent,  glorious 
opportunity,  to  employ  our  vast  quarries  of  granite, 
marble  and  building  stones  of  all  kinds,  in  raising 
monuments  which  shall  endure  like  those  of  Greece, 
to  the  fame  of  their  builders  !  We  have  a  climate 
peculiar ;  we  have  wants  and  necessities  equally  pecu- 
liar ;  our  architects  should  study  these  things,  resting 
themselves  upon  the  fundamental  principle  that  every 
specimen  of  architecture  is  an  abortion  unless  fitted 
for  its  object,  (I  will  not  speak  of  the  library  at  Cam- 
bridge now.)     So  much  for  you,  Horatio. 

You,  John,  teach  music.  You  had  for  years  the 
best  instructors  that  Boston  could  furnish,  and  finally 
went  abroad,  spending  time  and  money,  you  could  ill 
afford,  to  make  yourself  what  your  conscience  told  you 
you  ought  to  be  in  your  profession.  And  yet  your 
neighbor,  who  is  a  self-taught  pianist,  (Heaven  save 
the  mark  !)  and  cannot  arrange  a  psalm  tunc  correctly, 
gets  twice  as  many  pupils  as  you.  Nay,  he  composes! 
His  songs,  his  waltzes,  his  quicksteps,  lie  round  on 
half  the  pianofortes — in  the  country.  He  gets  rich, 
and  has  a  library.    And  his  pupils  look  up  to  him  with 


wonder.  You  will  find  in  his  room  sixteen  collections 
of  psalmody,  presentation  copies  mostly — five  glee 
books,  ditto — Hood's  History  of  Music  in  New  Eng- 
land, bought  in  the  street  at  half  price — a  treatise  on 
harmony  and  composition — an  old  copy  of  Catel, 
pocket  edition — a  musical  dictionary,  spelling-book 
size — and  a  pile  of  sheet  music — cabbage  waltz,  bog- 
trotter's  Schottish,  the  affecting  song,  "  Our  Kitten 
is  Dead,"  and  so  on — which  he  gets  at  wholesale,  and 
retails  to  his  pupils.  On  the  corner  of  a  shelf  lies  a 
pile  of  Dwight's  Journals,  and  other  periodicals.  He 
paid  a  dollar  for  the  first  six  months,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  years  returned  the  bill  sent  to  him  for  the  rest 
of  the  time,  with  a  letter  in  his  peculiar  style  of  Eng- 
lish, in  which,  after  expressing  his  utter  contempt  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  paper  is  managed,  he  with- 
draws— his  patronage ! 

Nobody  is  more  convinced  than  he  of  the  value  of 
a  good  musical  periodical.  So  he  has  always  taken 
each  new  one  that  has  been  started  in  Boston — that 
is,  if  the  editors  would  send  him  a  copy  on  condition 
that  he  would  do  his  best  to  make  his  pupils  take  it. 

You  call  that  fellow  a  quack,  John.  So  he  is.  No 
doubt  of  that.  You  have  made  yourself  a  musician. 
He  has  not.  How  is  the  public  to  learn  the  difference 
between  you  ? 

John,  a  word  in  your  ear.  Remember  the  axioms 
laid  down  above,  and  apply  what  I  have  said  to  Hora- 
tio to  your  own  case.  Let  the  worthy  members  of  the 
profession  come  together,  join  together,  work  togeth- 
er, stand  together  upon  a  broad  and  lofty  platform, 
and  together  go  on  unto  success. 

Cincinnati,  Mat  14. — Thalbekg,  or  rather 
STRAicoscn,  has  given  four  concerts  in  our  city,  the 
audiences  averaging  almost  2.000  at  each  of  them,  at 
$1  admission,  and  50  cents  extra  for  secured  seats. 
The  programmes  were  of  the  same  clap-trap  kind  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  have  at  concerts  which  Mr. 
Strakosch  manages.  However,  it  is  fair  to  add,  that 
our  most  clever  musical  business  men  give  the  latter 
gentleman  credit  for  "most  consummate  skill"  in 
getting  up  programmes,  (for  the  million,  they  proba- 
bly mean),  and  call  him  "  the  smartest  of  all  musi- 
cal agents."  What  a  shame  for  Music  in  the  United 
States,  that  men  like  Barnum  and  Strakosch  can  get 
hold  of  such  celebrities  as  Jenny  Lind  and  Thalberg  ! 
How  astonishing  that  such  artists  as  these  allow 
those  gentlemen  the  entire  control  of  their  concerts  ! 
It  is  sad  to  see  how  much  the  almighty  dollar  can 
accomplish,  even  in  the  realm  of  Art. 

Thalberg  of  course  played  most  of  his  Fantasias, 
and  was  most  successful  in  them.  He  had  a  fine 
Grand  Piano  of  Chickering,  and  brought  out  its 
powers  most  marvellously  ;  but  the  piano  of  Erard, 
on  which  we  heard  him  play  in  New  York,  seems  to 
suit  him  still  better.  His  playing  has  been  analyzed 
and  praised  so  much  and  so  justly  in  your  Journal, 
that  we  certainly  will  not  attempt  another  criticism, 
but  merely  throw  out  a  few  impressions  as  they  have 
come  to  us.  Does  Thalberg  not  play  Italian  melo- 
dies more  finely  than  German  ones!  Does  not  the 
rendering  of  the  "Lucrezia"  Fantasia  show  his  powers 
to  more  advantage  than  that  on  "  Don  Giovanni  <  " 
Does  he  not  play  with  a  great  deal  of  expression, 
but  rather  little  feeling  ?  His  organization  seems  a 
rare  one  for  a  musical  artist,  he  seems  so  quiet, 
almost  phlegmatic,  and  somewhat  devoid  of  enthu- 
siasm, which  generally  constitutes  so  particular  a 
characteristic  of  musicians,  and  is  apt  to  lead  them 
into  eccentricities.  Thalberg's  performances  are 
wonderful,  because  of  the  completeness  of  the  whole ; 
hut  in  the  playing  of  other  pianists,  as  Jaell  and 
Dresel,  we  perceive  much  more  beauty  in  single 
parts,  withal  a  more  electric  spirit.  After  a  perform- 
ance, which  deeply  touches  us,  we  crave  a  short  rest. 
Thalberg's  playing  is  so  beautiful  and  chaste,  with- 
out exhausting,  that  we  wish  for  more  and  more  of 
it,  and  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  idea  of  getting 
wearied  of  listening,  although  we  may  find  fault 
with  the  compositions.  Besides  his  own  composi- 
tions, he  played  only  the  "  Funeral  March  "  of  Cho- 
pin, in  a  quick-step"  time,  and  with  an  unpleasant 
dragging  of  the  notes  of  the  right  hand  after  those 
of  the  left,  in  the  middle  part — very  unlike  Chopin's 
"rubato,"  we  believe;  and  Mendelssohn's  "  Spring" 
song,  with  an  agreeable  but  rather  common  place 
expression.  He  decidedly  excels  most  in  his  Fanta- 
sias, and  whatever  objections  we  may  have  to  them, 
they  seem  extremely  fit  for  a  concert  performance 
on  the  piano. 

Next  week  Mme.  De  laGrange  will  give  a  eon- 
cert.  X. 
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PARLOR   PICTURES. 

A  SMALL  and  choice  Collection  of  orginal  Italian  pictures, 
in  carved  'and  gilt  frames  of  superior  Florentine  work- 
manship, are  for  sale  for  a  short  time  at  the  store  of  Horace 
Barnes  &  Co.,  No.  123  Washington  Street. 

GRAND  PIANO  FOR  SALE. 

A  Superior  Instrument,  rosewood  case,  has  been  in  use  but 
a  short  time,  and  is  in  perfect  oruVr  Price  $400  Can 
be  seen  on  application  to  P.  Sullivan,  Albion  Building,  No.  1 
Beacon  Street. 

3ST-     ID.     COTTON, 
DEALER      IN      STATIONERY, 

(Shtgnibings  anb  paintings, 

Drawing  and    Painting    Materials, 

AND 

MANUFACTURER     OF     FRAMES, 
No.  272  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

HAS   FOR  SALE 

OIL    IP-A-IHSTTIUNTa-S 

From  the  best  American  Artists,  as  well  as  Foreign  ;  which 
together  form  a  collection  worthy  the  attention  of  purchasers, 
and  which  the  public  are 

INVITED  TO  VISIT  FREELY. 

Also  materials  for   "WATER  COLOR,   CRAYON,  or  PENCIL 
DRAWING,  and  OIL  PAINTING. 

Netv  Music  Bool-  for  Sabbath  Schools.    ■ 

Sabbath   School   Concert  Hymns. 

BY  HODGES  REED,  ESQ. 

With  Original  and  Selected  Music      This  is  just  the  book  for 
all  Sabbath  Schools.    Price  25  cts.  single;  ©2,25  per  doz. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  book  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  prepared  expressly  for  children's  use.  The  hymns  are 
written  to  the  comprehension  of  children,  are  all  original,  and 
are  such  as  children  delight  to  sing. 

The  tunes,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  original,  have 
heen  composed  and  arranged  with  special  reference  to  chil- 
dren's voices. 

Superintendents  and  others  connected  with  the  Sabbath 
School  will  find  this  book  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  use  in  the 
Sabbath  School  Concert  and  other  Sabbath  School  services, 
that  has  yet  heen  published.     They  are  invited  to  examine  it. 

The  talented  editor  of  the  Congregationalist  speaks  thus  of 
this  book  : — "  This  is,  without  exception,  the  best  book  which 
we  have  ever  seen,  for  the  purposes  indicated  in  its  title.  The 
hymns  are  all  appropriate — some  exquisitely  and  unusually  so 
— and  the  music  is  simple  and  effective.  The  book  needs  only 
to  be  known  to  be  universally  used." 


PUBLISHED    BY 

JOHrV  P.  JEWETT  &  CO., 
No.  117  Washington  Street, Boston. 

ATHEN-ffiUHI    EXHIBITION. 

A  JOINT  EXHIBITION  of  Paintings  and  Statuary 
by  the    BOSTON  ATHENAEUM   and   the  BOSTON  ART 
CLUB,  is  now  open  at  the' Athenaeum,  in  Beacon  Street. 

Among  many  other  valuable  Paintings  are  a  large  number 
of  Washington  Allston's  best  Works,  and  the  Dowse  Collec- 
tion of  Water  Colors. 
Season  tickets  50  cents — Single  admissions  25  cents. 

S-      33.      B  A  Ij  Ij  , 
TEACHER     OF      MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

SIGNOR    AUGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in.  Singing. 

Residence  No.  8G  PincUney  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

tejjir  nf  tjjt  ^iattn  ro&  Itttgittg, 

U .    §  .    MOTEL,. 

Piano-Porte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

J.   TKENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  P!»F0RTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856: 


FROM    THE 

fflssBnttyiBilts  (EbitritaiUiHcttanlt  association 

FOB  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE    GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 
THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOB,  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  10,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WABEBOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

O  3Et  «3r  -<3i.  KT    ETJIIjDEH., 

WESTFIELD,   MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

C\  IVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
VX  and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1  "Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

G.   andr£   &   CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


VALUABLE  MUSIC  BOOKS 

RECENTLY   PUBLISHED    BY 

OLIVER    DITSON    Sa   CO. 
No.  115  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

BOSTON. 

VOCAL. 

Bassini's  Method  for  the  Voice 4  00 

Cooke's  Singing  Method:  Revised  edition, 3  00 

Rondinella's  76  Exercises  in  Vocalization, 1  00 

Baker's  Church  Music, 75 

Baker's  School  Music  Book, 30 

Bay  State  Collection  of  Church  Music, 50 

The  Beethoven  Collection  of  Sacred  Music:  new- 
ly revised  and  enlarged, 1  00 

The  Mozart  Collection  of  Sacred  Music.     By  E. 

Ives,  Jr 75 

The  Choralist :  Sacred  Choruses,  Anthems,  &c. 

21  numbers,  each 12 

The  Opera:  Operatic  Choruses.    12  numbers,  each  25 
The  Memorare  :  A  Collection  of  Catholic  Music,  2  50 
Psalms  of  Life  :  Spiritual,  Progressive  and  Re- 
formatory  cloth, 75 

Do morocco,  1  00 

Hohmann's  Practical  Course  of  Vocal  Instruction. 

(Juvenile,)  No.  1, 20 

The  Musical  A  B  C.     By  E.  Ives,  Jr 20 

The  Musical  Reader.     New  Method  of  Vocal  In- 
struction.    By  E.  Ives,  Jr 1  00 

Fireside.Melodies  :  A  collection  of  Songs,  Glees,  &c.  50 
The  Musical  Wreath  :  A  Collection  of  Songs,  with 

Piano  accompaniment, 1  00 

Euphonia  :  A  Glee  Book,  by  Heuberer  and  Pera- 

beau 50 

The  Harp  :    A   Collection   of  Glees   for   Female 

Voices, 50 

Our  Saviour :  A  Juvenile   Oratorio,  by  W.  Wil- 
liams,  25 

The  Storm-King  :  A  Cantata,  by  B.  F.  Baker 25 

The  Sabbath  School :  A  Collection  of  Tunes,  &c.,..25 
Moore's  Encyclopedia  of  Music, 4  00 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

Fenollosa's  Piano-Forte  Method, 2  00 

The  Modern  Pianist.     Bv  Ascher 75 

HTrovatore.     (Piano  Solo,) 2  00 

Lucia  di  Lammermoor.     (Piano  Solo,) 2  00 

Concertina,    (English,)   without  a  Master.     In- 
structions and  Music 

Concertina,  (German,)   Instructions,  with  select 

Music 

Jewett's  National  Flute  Teacher.     Instructions  } 

and  Music,  $ 
Jewett's  National  Violin  Teacher.  do. 

Jewett's  Flutina  and  Accordeon  Teacher,  do. 
Jewett's  Book  of  Duets,  Trios  and  Quartets,  for 

Flute  and  Violin 

Bach's  4S  Preludes  and  Fugues,  in  two  vols. ,....5  00 
Kreutzer's  40  Studies  for  the  Violin, 1  50 
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PUBLISHED   BY 

OLIVER    DITSON    &    CO. 

Oratorio  of  Creation,  (  arranged  fop  organ  or  )  1  25 
Oratorio  of  Messiah,  }  piano,  by  John  Bishop,  )    1  25 

Oratorio  of  Moses  in  Egypt, 1  50 

Oratorio  of  Engedi,  by  Beethoven , I  00 

Sacred  Chorus  Book,  edited  by  White  and  Gould,  1  50 

Guignard's  (A.)  Mass,  for  four  voices, I  00 

Zimmer's  (M.  T.)  Mass,  for  Soprano,  Tenor  and 

Bass 2  00 

Mozart's  Requiem,  (Fifteenth  Mass,)  Latin  and  )  ,  nn 
English  words,  J  1  UU 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass do.  1  00 

Beethoven's  Mass,  in  C do.  75 

Haydn's  Third  Mass,  in  D do.  75 

De  Monti's  Mass,  in  B  flat, do.  67 

The  Stabat  Mater,  by  Rossini do.  1  00 

The  Stabat  Mater,  by  Fry, do.  4  00 

Hayter's  Selection  of  Chants  for  the  Episcopal 

Church 50 

Bird's  One  Hundred  Single  and  Double  Chants, ...38 

The  Church  Manual,  by  Bissell 1  00 

Willis's  Church  Chorals 50 

The  Harmonia  Sacra,  containing  short  Anthems, 

Chants,  &c. 75 

The  Church  Melodist:  a  collection  of  Psalm  tunes, 

by  E.  L.  White 75 

The  Congregational  Harp,  by  L.  B.  Barnes, 75 

Modern  Harp,  by  White  and  Gould 75 

American  Harp,  by  Charles  Zeuner, 75 

The  Sabbath  Harp, 75 

Handel  Collection  of  Church   Music,  by  A.  N. 

Johnson, 75 

Gloria  in  Excelsis  :  a  Collection  of  Church  Music, 

by  W.Williams 75 

The  Antiquarian  :  a  Collection  of  Old-fashioned 

Church  Music, 75 

The  Transient  and  Eternal :  an  Ode,  by  Romberg,  25 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 


HALLET,   DAVIS    Ss    CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 
PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

JACOB    CHICKERING, 

PIANO-FORTES, 

300  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Mr.  C.'s  facilities  for  manufacturing  Piano-Fortes  enable 
him  to  furnish  them  at  WHOLESALE  as  well  as  RETAIL. 
The  instruments  are  made  at  his  own  factory,  under  his  direct 
(Supervision,  and 

■Warranted  Perfect  in  every  respect. 

Inquiries  and  orders  by  mail  will  he  promptly  answered,  and 
entire  satisfaction  given,  or  the  money  refunded.  Mr.  C.  feels 
safe  in  this  promise,  as  in  no  single  instance  has  he  been  called 
upon  to  refund  any  money. 

Mr.  Jacob  Chickering  received  both  a  Medal  and  Diploma 
for  a  superior  PIANO-FORTE,  and  PIANO-FORTE  CASE, 
exhibited  at  the  iast  Mechanics'  Fair  held  in  Boston,  Sept. 
1856 :  also  the  HIGHEST  PREMIUM  for  BEST  Piano-Fortes 
at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Maine  State  Agricultural  Society  at 
Portland,  1856,  and  also  the  premium  for  the  BEST  PIANO- 
FORTE exhibited  at  the  York  County  Agricultural  Society. 

C.     BREITSING, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

tC7=*  Constantly  ou  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

PUBLISHER    OF    MUSIC, 
544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

HENBY    T'OLMIN, 

PUBLISHED  OIF  MUSIC, 
No.  219  Washington  St.  (opposite  Franklin  St.) 

HAS  just  issued  the  following  excellent  Music,  which  is  well 
adapted  for  Beginners,  or  to  play  for  amusement. 

Operatic  and  Popular  Airs  for  Small  Hands, 
Arranged  in  an  easy  style,  by  A.  J.  Rosseau. 

„      -,    f  Prison  SoDg, II  Trovatore. 

(  Over  the  Summer  Sea,. Rigoletto. 

t(     o   (  Air,  from II  Trovatore. 

1  (  Air,  from Crown  Diamonds. 

((     o   ( I'll  pray  for  thee, Lucia. 

'  (  Haste,  crimson  morn, Lucia. 

u    a  ]  Annie  Lawrie. 

'  (  Air,  from Naiad  Queen. 

it    e  ]  Make  me  no  Gaudy  Chaplet. 

'  \  Drinking  Song, Lucrezia  Borgia. 

a     *   f  Air,  from Linda. 

|  Air,  from North  Star. 

u    y   (March,  from II  Trovatore. 

'  I  Air,  from II  Trovatore. 

u     g   (  Miserere,  from II  Trovatore. 

'  (  Air,  from II  Trovatore. 

u    n  f  Air,  from La  Favorita. 

*'  \  Estelle  Polka. 

"  10  i  ^*r>  fr°m Macbeth. 

'  [  Air,  from I  Puritani. 

"  11  i  ^'r'  fr°m Crown  Diamonds. 

'  |  Air,  from Crown  Diamonds. 

([  -.o   (  Air,  from Enchantress. 

1A  \  Storm  Gallop. 

,(  -,<>  (  Air,  from William  Tell. 

I  Air,  from Elise  d'Amore. 

((  -,,    (  Spirto  Gentil,  from La  Favorita. 

\  Air,  from Don  Pasquale. 

"  -it:  ]  What  Enchantment,  from I  Lombardi. 

\  Air,  from Ernani. 

Price  of  each  Number,  15  cts. 

Five  Illustrations  of  Childhood, 
By  F.  A  Gressler. 
No.  1.  The  Bow  and  Arrow.        No.  4.  Playing  Soldiers. 
No.  2.  The  Cuckoo  Nest.  No.  5.  Children's  Ball. 

No.  3.  The  Echo. 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  {Imported  from  England) 

9?   Broadway ',  NX. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OF  GLEES, 
MADHIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &uC. 


Novello's  Glee-Hive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for  Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  tols.     Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  ®2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  Spofforth,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.    Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

Novello's  Part  Song-Book. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price,  $2. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Bimbault,  Wesley,  &c., — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  i  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c.,  8  cents  per  set. 

Orpheus : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued— the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

The  Musical  Times, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OP  EVERY  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 
and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more  Voices. 
Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c. ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols  I  and  II),  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  $1,75;  Nos.  49  to 96,  (Vols.  Ill  and  IV),  bound  in  cloth, 
with  Index,  81,75  ;  Nos.  96  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI).  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index,  ©1,75.  Either  Vols.  3,  4,  5  or  6,  may  be 
had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each.  Annual  sub- 
scription to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  NOVELLO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor,  of  ifct  piano- fiaxtc,  ©rcjait  &  Starmmtj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 


OTTO    DEESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms.  S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ©30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

PARIS  FIRST  PRIZE  PIANO-FORTES. 


m^ 


ALBERT  W.1ADD&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand 
and  Sqnare 


AT    THE — 

Great  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris,  in  1S55, 

THE  FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL 
Was  awarded  to  us  for  the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO- 
FORTES, by  a  Jury  composed  of  the  following 
distinguished  gentlemen : 
JosEPn  Hellmesberger,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  Vienna  ;  Prof.  Halevt,  Secretary  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  ;  Hector  Berlioz.  Professor  of  Music 
and  Member  of  the  Jury  of  the  London  Exhibition  ;    Prof. 
Marlove,  Member  of  the  Jury  at  the  Exhibition  in  Paris  in 
1849  ;  M.  Roller,  Manufacturer  of  Piano-Fortes,  Paris  ;  Right 
Hon.  Sir  George  Clerck,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  Loudon  ;  Prof.  Fetis,  Director  of  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Brussels. 

A    IMIEID.A.IG 
Was  also  received  for  the  Best  Boston  Piano-Forte  contributed 
to  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of  1S53,  and  TWO  MEDALS 
from  the  late  Mechanics'.  Fair  at  Boston. 


Warerooms,  2S6  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


(Successors  to  Reed  &  Wateinb.) 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Ms  in 

]P  IANO-FOR  TBS 

AND  KCELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

MSSMJISS  9&UBAS1B. 

Two  of  these  beautiful  instruments,  similar  to 
those  used  by 

MR.   IHALBBEG, 

And  direct  from  the  manufactory  in  Paris, 

For  sale  by 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

Masonic  Temple,  Boston. 

WILLIAM   GOOCH, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

AT    JAMES  W.  VOSE'S,   No.  335  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


OEGAN-HAEMOXIUMS, 

ORGAN-MELODEONS, 

AND 

MODEL     MELODE03STS, 

MADE   BY 

MAS  OF  &  HAHLIBT,' 

B  O  STO  N  ,     MASS. 


These  instruments  have  been  awarded  the  Highest  Premium 
in  every  Fair  at  which  they  have  been  exhibited,  having  been 
in  competition  with  instruments  from  all  of  the  principal  man- 
ufacturers in  this  country.  During  the  months  of  September, 
October  and  November,  1S5G,  we  were  awarded  no  less  than 

TEN  FIRST  PREMIUMS, 
consisting  of  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  and  Diplomas.    Our  in- 
struments are  also  recommended  to  be  superior  to  all  others 
by  the  most  eminent  musicians,  organists  and  pianists  in  the 
country,  among  whom  are  the  following  : 

5IGISMUKD    THALBERG, 
Lowell  Mason,  George  James  "Webb, 

"William  Mason,  George  F.  Root, 

"Wm.  B.  Bradbury,      Gustave  Satter, 

G.  "W.  Morgan,  L.  H.  Southard, 

John  H.  "Willcox,         Carl  Zerrahn, 
S.  A.  Bancroft,  H.  S.  Cutler, 

W.  R.  Babcock,  E.  Bruce. 

The  Organ-Harmonium  is  a  new  musical  instrument,  made 
only  by  the  undersigned,  containing  two  rows  of  keys,  four 
sets  of  reeds,  and  eight  stops.  It  is  equally  appropriate  for 
use  of  Churches  and  in  Parlors,  being  well  adapted  to  the  per- 
formance of  both  secular  and  sacred  music. 

Price  of  Melodeons, from  S60  to  §150 

Price  of  Organ-Melodeon, 200 

Price  of  Organ-Harmonium, 350 

Price  of  Organ-Harmonium,  pedal  base, 400 

[£r*  Elegant  illustrated  pamphlets,  (32  pages  Svo.)  contain- 
ing complete  description  of  each  style  and  size  of  instruments, 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on  application  to 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Cambridge  St.  (cor.  of  Charles,)  Boston,  Ms, 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Pirst  insertion,  per  line 10  eta. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (120  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent S6.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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jjuriijlit's  Jmnjtrat  oj  3fair, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TERMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
■When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 

SINGLE   COPIES.  SIX  CENTS. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,   EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

.  EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

\[y  OFFICE,   Wo.  21   School  Street,  Boston. 
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At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION, 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON,  291  Wash'n  St.       " 
"   CLAPP  &  CORY, Providence,  R.  I. 

C.  BItEUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

SCHARFENBKRG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,        " 

GEORGE  DUTTON,  Jk Rochester,  N.Y. 

G.ANDRE  &  CO 306  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

MILLER  &  BEACHAM,.  .181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

W.  D.  ZOGBAUM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"   W.  F.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  O. 

IIOLBROOK  &  LONG, Cleveland,  0. 


The  Fiftieth  Birth-Day  of  Agassiz. 

May  28,  1857. 

[The  following  lines  (as  one  will  hardly  need  to  he  told)  are 
by  Longfellow,  and  were  read  among  friends  at  a  birth-day 
dinner,  which  they  will  long  keep  in  fresh  remembrance.] 

It  was  fifty  years  ago 

In  the  pleasant  month  of  May, 

In  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud, 
A  child  in  its  cradle  lay. 

And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee. 
Saying  :  "  Here  is  a  story-book 

Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee. 

"  Come,  wander  with  me,"  she  said, 
"  Into  regions  yet  untrod ; 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  God." 

And  he  wandered  away  and  away, 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 

Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song, 

Or  tell  a  more  marvellous  tale. 

So  she  keeps  him  still  a  child, 

And  will  not  let  him  go, 
Though  at  times  his  heart  beats  wild 

For  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud ; 

Though  at  times  he  hears  in  his  dreams 

The  Ranz  des  Vaches  of  old, 
And  the  rush  of  mountain  streams 

From  glaciers  clear  and  cold ; 

And  the  mother  at  home  says  "  Hark  ! 

For  his  voice  I  listen  and  yearn ; 
It  is  growing  late  and  dark, 

And  my  boy  does  not  return !" 


[To  this  we  may  add  one  of  the  more  impromptu  inspirations 
of  the  hour,  by  James  Russell  Lowell] 

A  health  to  him  who  reached  to-day 

Life's  height  of  water-shedding, 
Where  Hope  and  Memory  kiss  and  say : 

Let's  keep  our  golden  wedding ; 
To  him  whose  glow  the  heart  could  reach 

Of  glaciers  that  he  studied, 
Who  learned  whatever  fish  could  teach, 

Except  to  be  cold-blooded  ! 

To  him,  who,  if  our  earth  were  lost, 

And  Nature  wanted  counsel, 
Could  make  it  over  at  less  cost 

From  ridgepole  down  to  groun'  sill ; 
Could  call  the  Dodo  back  to  youth, 

Could  call  Ornithorhynchus, 
Nay,  were  we  gone,  from  just  a  tooth 

Could  good  as  new  re-think  us  ! 

To  him  who  every  egg  has  scanned, 

From  Roc  to  flea  included, 
Save  those  which  savants  find  so  grand 

In  nests  where  mares  have  brooded  ! 
To  him,  who  gives  us  each  full  leave 

(His  pedigree  amended) 
To  choose  a  private  Adam  and  Eve 

From  whom  to  be  descended  ! 

But  stay — for  chance-come  thoughts  are  best — > 

I  meant  the  health  to  proffer 
Of  him,  our  friend  there  and  our  guest, 

And  yet  not  that  I  offer : — 
No,  rather  drink  this  toast  with  me, 

Worth  any  common  dozen : 
Here's  Adam  and  Eve  Agassiz, 

To  whom  we  owe  our  cousin  ! 


Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Handel. 

From  An  Account  of  the  Handel  Commemoration  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  1784. 

BY    CHARLES   BTJENEY,   MUS.  DOC,  F.  K.  S. 

The  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Handel,"  pub- 
lished in  1760,  the  year  after  his  decease,  though 
written  with  zeal  and  candor,  are  neither  suffi- 
ciently ample  nor  accurate  to  enable  us  to  ascer- 
tain with  precision  the  places  >  of  his  residence, 
dates  of  his  productions,  or  events  of  his  early 
years,  previous  to  his  first  arrival  in  England,  in 
1710,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six. 

It  is  however  generally  agreed,  that  the  great 
musician,  George  Frederick  Handel,  was  born  at 
Halle,  in  the  Duchy  of  Magdebourg,  and  Circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  the  24th  of  February,  1684  ; 
that  his  father  was  an  eminent  surgeon  and  phy- 
sician of  the  same  place,  and  upwards  of  sixty 
years  of  age  when  this  son,  the  issue  of  a  second 
marriage,  was  born  ;  and  that,  in  his  early  child- 
hood, he  discovered  such  a  passion  for  music  as 
could  not  be  subdued  by  the  commands  of  his 
father,  who  intended  him  for  the  profession  of  the 
law. 

He  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  this 
art,  by  stealth,  before  he  was  allowed  a  master ; 
but  at  seven  years  old,  his  father  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  fix  his  attention  to  anything  but  music, 
for  which  he  seemed  to  have  been  endowed  by 
nature  with  very  uncommon  propensities  and 
faculties,  he  placed  him  under   Zachau,  organist 


of  the  cathedral  church  of  Halle  ;  a  man  of  con- 
siderable abilities  in  his  profession,  and  proud  of 
his  pupil.  By  the  time  he  was  nine  years  old, 
our  young  musician  was  not  only  able  to  officiate 
on  the  organ  for  his  master,  but  began  to  study 
composition  ;  and  at  this  early  period  of  his  life 
he  is  said  to  have  composed  a  Service,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  Germany,  a  spiritual  Cantata,  every 
week,  for  voices  and  instruments,  during  three 
■  years  successively.  The  late  Mr.  Weideman  was 
in  possession , of  a  set  of  Sonatas,  in  three  parts, 
which  Handel  composed  when  he  was  only  ten 
years  old.* 

He  seems  to  have  continued  to  study  under  his 
first  master,  Zachau,  in  his  native  city,  till  the 
year  1698;  when,  being  arrived  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  he  was  carried  to  Berlin,  where  operas 
were  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  at  the  court  of 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  afterwards  King  of 
Prussia,  who  had  then  in  his  service  not  only 
many  singers  of  eminence  from  Italy,  but  Bonon- 
cini  and  Attilio,  to  compose.  Handel  is  said  to 
have  distinguished  himself  in  this  city  as  a  won- 
derful performer,  for  his  early  years,  and  to  have 
given  birth  to  such  expectations  of  his  future 
greatness,  that  his  Electoral  Highness  offered  to 
take  him  into  his  service,  and  send  him  to  Italy, 
for  the  completion  of  his  musical  studies ;  but  his 
father  declining  this  honor,  from  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, it  was  determined  that  he  should  re- 
turn to  Halle,  where  he  must  have  continued  a 
considerable  time ;  though  we  are  told  that  his 
father's  death  happening  soon  after  his  return 
from  Berlin,  Handel,  not  being  able  to  support 
the  expense  of  a  journey  to  Italy,  whither  he  was 
ambitious  of  going,  removed  to  Hamburg,  in 
order,  by  his  musical  talents,  to  procure  a  sub- 
sistence :  this  city,  next  to  Berlin,  being  then  the 
most  renowned  for  its  operas.  We  lose  sight, 
however,  in  all  the  accounts  of  his  life  hitherto 
published,  both  of  our  young  musician  and  his  im- 
provements from  the  time  of  his  quitting  Berlin, 
till  his  arrival  at  Hamburg,  a  period  of  five 
years ;  for,  according  to  his  rival,  Mattheson,  he 
did  not  visit  that  city  till  the  year  1703,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen. 

Yet  the  celebrated  Telemann,  one  of  the  great- 
est German  musicians  of  his  time,  in  a  well  writ- 
ten account  of  his  own  life  and  works,  drawn  up 
by  himself  at  the  request  of  Mattheson,  in  the 
year  1 740,  furnishes  two  or  three  incidents  con- 
cerning Handel,  which  intervened  between  the 
time  of  his  quitting  Berlin  and  arrival  at  Ham- 
burg, that  will  help  to  throw  a  little  light  on  this 
dark  period  of  hLs  history. 

Telemann,  born  at  Magdeburg  1681,  like 
Handel,  discovered  an  early  passion  for  music, 
and,  while  he  was  at  school,  had,  like  him,  made 
a  great  progress  in  the  art,  contrary  to  the   incli- 

*  The  Earl  of  Marchmont,  in  his  travels  through 
Germany,  when  Lord  Polwarth,  picked  them  up  as 
great  curiosities,  and  gave  them  to  Mr.  Weideman,  of 
whom  he  took  lessons  on  the  German  flute.  A  friend, 
who  favored  me  with  this  anecdote,  procured  a  copy 
of  these  juvenile  productions,  which  are  now  in  his 
Majesty's  collection,  and  which  Weideman  shewed  to 
Handel ;  who  seemed  to  look  at  them  with  much 
pleasure,  and  laughing,  said  :  "I  used  to  write  like  the 

D 1  in  those   days,  but   chiefly   for  the  hautbois, 

which  was  my  favorite  instrument."  This,  and  the 
having  such  an  exquisite  performer  to  write  for,  as 
San  Martini,  accounts  for  the  frequent  opportunities 
which  Handel  took  of  composing  for  that  instrument, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life. 
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nation  of  his  friends ;  but  though  lie  played  on 
almost  every  kind  of  instrument,  and  had 
attempted  to  compose  an  opera  at  twelve  years 
old,  yet,  in  obedience  to  his  mother's  positive 
commands,  on  whom,  as  his  father  was  dead,  he 
was  solely  dependent,  at  about  the  age  of  twenty 
he  solemnly  renounced  his  musical  pursuits, 
though  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  set  out 
for  Leipsic,  in  order  to  study  the  law  in  that  uni- 
versity. In  the  way  thither,  however,  he  stopt 
at  Halle,  where,  says  Telcmann,  "  from  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Handel,  who  was  already  famous, 
I  again  sucked  in  so  much  of  the  poison  of  music 
as  nearly  overset  all  my  resolutions.". 

Handel  was  now  but  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  and 
as  Telemann,  in  his  account  of  himself  and  his 
studies,  soon  mentions  our  juvenile  musician 
again,  I  shall  proceed  a  little  further  in  his  narra- 
tive. 

"  However,"  continues  Telemann,  "  after  quit- 
ting Handel,  I  persevered  in  the  plan  prescribed 
by  my  mother,  and  went  to  Leipsic.  to  pursue  my 
studies ;  but,  unfortunately,  was  lodged  in  a 
house  where  I  perpetually  heard  music  of  all 
kinds,  which,  though  much  worse  than  my  own, 
again  led  me  into  temptation.  And  a  fellow- 
student  finding  among  my  papers  a  psalm  which 
I  had  set  to  music,  and  which,  in  sacrificing  all 
my  other  illicit  attempts  at  composition,  had 
chanced  to  escape  oblivion,  he  begged  it  of  me, 
and  had  it  performed  at  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
where  it  was  so  much  approved,  that  the  burgo- 
master desired  I  should  compose  something  of 
this  kind  every  fortnight ;  for  this  I  was  amply 
rewarded,  and  had  hopes,  likewise,  given  me,  of 
future  advantages  of  much  greater  importance. 
At  this  time  1  happened  to  be  reminded  of  the 
solemn  promise  I  had  made  my  mother,  for  whom 
I  had  a  great  reverence,  of  utterly  abandoning 
all  thoughts  of  music,  by  receiving  from  her  a 
draught  for  my  subsistence  :  which,  however,  I 
returned ;  and,  after  mentioning  the  profitable 
and  promising  state  of  my  affairs,  earnestly  in- 
treated  her  to  relax  a  little  in  the  rigor  of  her 
injunctions,  concerning  the  study  of  music.  Her 
blessings  on  my  new  labors,  followed  ;  and  now 
I  was  hah0  a  musician  again. 

"  Soon  after  I  was  appointed  director  of  the 
opera,  for  which  I  composed  many  dramas,  not 
only  for  Leipsic,  where  I  established  the  College 
of  Music  which  still  subsists,  but  for  Sorau, 
Frankfort,  and  the  Court  of  Weissenfels.  The 
organ  of  the  new  church  was  then  just  built,  of 
which  I  was  appointed  organist  and  director  of 
the  music.  This  organ,  however,  I  only  played 
at  the  consecration,  or  opening,  and  afterwards 
resigned  it,  as  a  bone  of  contention  for  young 
musical  students  to  quarrel  and  scramble  for.  At 
this  time  the  pen  of  the  excellent  Kuhnau  served 
me  for  a  model  in  fugue  and  counterpoint;  but 
in  fashioning  subjects  of  melody,  Handel  and  I 
were  continually  exercising  our  fancy,  and  recip- 
rocally communicating  our  thoughts,  both  by  letter 
and  conversation,  in  the  frequent  visits  we  made  to 
each  other."* 

According  to  Telemann's  dates,  all  this  must 
have  happened  between  the  year  1701  and  1703, 
when  Handel,  quitting  Halle,  arrived  at  Ham- 
burg, a  place  too  distant  from  Leipsic  for  fre- 
quent visits  between  these  young  musicians  to 
have  been  practicable-!         *         *         *         * 

Handel  having  passed  his  youth  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  chiefly  in  Germany,  the  incidents  of 
that  part  of  his  life  must  have  been  better  known 
by  his  cotemporary  countrymen  than  by  an  in- 
habitant of  England,  who,  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
years  from  the  arrival  of  this  great  musician 
among  us,  depended  on  tradition  for  facts. 

John  Mattheson,  an  able  musician  and  volu- 
minous writer  on  the  subject  of  music,  who  resi- 
ded at  Hamburg  during  the  whole  time  that 
Handel  remained  in  that  city,  has  many  particu- 
lars dispersed  through  his  writings,  which  merit 
attention.  For  though  he  sometimes  appears  as 
a  friend,  companion^  and  admirer  of  Handel's 
genius  and  abilities,  and  at  others  assumes  the 
critic,  discovering  manifest  signs  of  rivalry,  envy 

*  Mattheson's  Ehren  Pforte,  p.  354.     1740. 
t  Leipsic,   which   is   only  24   English    miles   from 
Halle,  is  200  from  Hamburg. 


and  discontent,  at  his  superior  success ;  yet,  Mat- 
theson was  never  so  abandoned  a  writer  as  to 
invent  or  disguise  facts,  which  he  knew  the  whole 
city  of  Hamburg,  and  even  Handel  himself,  who 
was  living  till  within  five  years  of  this  author's 
death,  could  confute. 

Mattheson,  born  at  Hamburg  1681,  had  a 
liberal  education,  and  became  a  considerable  per- 
sonage in  that  city  ;  where,  in  the  younger  part 
of  his  life,  he  figured  in  the  triple  capacity  of 
composer,  opera-singer,  and  harpsichord-player : 
and  afterwards,  though  he  emitted  the  stage  upon 
being  appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Cyril  Wych,  the 
English  resident,  yet  he  continued  to  stud)',  prac- 
tice, and  write  on  musical  subjects,  till  the  time 
of  his  death. 

He  discovered  as  early  a  propensity  to  music 
as  Telemann  or  Handel :  having  been  able  at 
nine  years  old  to  sing  his  own  compositions  to  the 
organ,  in  one  of  the  Hamburg  Churches ;  and, 
at  eighteen,  he  set  an  opera  called  the  Pleiades, 
for  the  theatre  in  that  city,  in  which  he  sung  the 
principal  part  himself. 

Indeed,  Mattheson's  early  connexion  and  in- 
tercourse there  with  Handel,  before  his  name  as 
a  great  musician  had  penetrated  into  other  parts 
of  Europe,  were  such,  that  it  is  hopeless  now  to 
seek  for  better  information  than  his  writings  fur- 
nish, concerning  so  interesting  a  period. . 

Mattheson  was  a  vain  and  pompous  man, 
whose  first  wish  in  all  his  writings  was  to  impress 
the  reader  with  due  reverence  for  his  own  abili- 
ties and  importance.  It  was  his  boast  before  his 
death,  in  17G4,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  'that 
he  had  printed  as  many  books,  on  the  subject  of 
music,  as  he  had  lived  years ;  and  that  he  should 
leave  to  his  executors  an  equal  number,  in  man- 
uscript for  the  use  of  posterity. 

'In  1761,  he  published  a  Translation  of  the 
Life  of  Handel,  from  the  English ;  with  additions 
and  remarks,  which  are  neither  very  candid  nor 
liberal.  But  how  should  the  author  of  that  book 
expect  quarter  from  him,  in  which  it  is  asserted, 
that  "  Mattheson  was  no  great  singer,  and  only 
employed  occasionally."  In  refutation  of  which 
he  assures  us,  "  that  he  constantly  sung  the  prin- 
cipal parts  in  the  Hamburg  operas,  during  fifteen 
years,  and  with  such  success,  that  he  could  com- 
mand the  passion  of  his  audience,  by  exciting  in 
them,  at  his  pleasure,  joy,  grief,  hope  and  fear." 
And  who  shall  venture  to  doubt  of  his  having 
possessed  these  powers,  when  their  effects  are 
thus  attested  by  himself'?'* 

In  a  work  of  musical  biography  and  criticism, 
by  Mattheson,  called  Grundtage  einer  Ehren- 
Pforte,  "  Foundation  of  a  triumphal  Arch,"  in 
honor  of  music  and  musicians,  published  at  Ham- 
burgh, 1740,  in  which  there  is  a  long  and  inflated 
account  of  himself  and  his  works,  which  occupies 
thirty  pages,  we  have,  as  well  as  in  his  annota- 
tions on  the  English  Life,  a  more  ample  and  sat- 
isfactory account  of  Handel's  juvenile,  composi- 
tions and  adventures,  than  I  have  been  able  to 
find  elsewhere. 

After  telling  us  that  he  arrived  at  Hamburg 
in  the  summer  of  1703,  rich  in  genius  and  good 
disposition  :  "  Here,"  says  Mattheson,  "  almost  his 
first  acquaintance  was  myself;  as  I  met  with  him 
at  the  organ  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  Church, 
July  the  30th,  whence  I  conducted  him  to  my 
father's  house,  where  he  was  treated  with  all  pos- 
sible kindness  as  well  as  hospitality ;  and  I  after- 
wards not  only  attended  him  to  organs,  choirs, 
operas,  and  concerts,  but  recommended  him  to 
several  scholars,  particularly  to  one  in  a  certain 
house,  where  everybody  was  much  devoted  to 
music. 

"  At  first  he.  only  played  a  ripieno  violin  in  the 
opera  orchestra,  and  behaved  as  if  he  could  not 
count  five  ;  being  naturally  inclined  to  dry  hu- 
mor.f 

"  At  this  time   he  composed  extreme  long  Airs 

*  Journal  of  a  Musical  Tour  through  Germany,  &c, 
vol.  n. 

t  "  I  know,"  says  Mattheson,  "if  he  happens  to 
read  this,  he  will  laugh  in  his  heart,  for  he  never 
laughed  outwardly  ;  particularly  if  he  remembers  the 
poulterer  who  travelled  with  us  ;  the  pastry-cook's 
son  who  blew  the  bellows  for  us  at  St.  Mary's  ;  our 
parties  on  the  water  together  ;  and  a  hundred  other 
circumstances,  still  fresh  in  my  mind." 


and  Cantatas  without  end;  of  which,  though  the 
harmony  was  excellent,  yet  true  taste  was  want- 
ing; which,  however,  he  very  soon  acquired  by 
his  attendance  at  the  opera." 

As  these  young  musicians  lived  much  together 
in  great  intimacy,  they  had  frequent  amicable 
contests  and  trials  of  skill  with  each  other;  in 
which  it  appearing  that  they  excelled  on  differ- 
ent instruments,  Handel  on  the  organ,  and  Mat- 
theson on  the  harpsichord,  they  mutually  ag 
not  to  invade  each  other's  province,  and  faithfully 
observed  this  compact  for  live  or  six  years. 

Mattheson  tells  US,  that  in  the  year  1 704,  the 
opera-house  at  Hamburg  happening  to  be  shut, 
leaving  Handel  behind  him,  he  travelled  to  Hol- 
land, played  on  the  famous  organs,  and  heard  the 
great  performers  in  that  country  ;  made  concerts 
at  Amsterdam,  and  might  have  been  elected  or- 
ganist of  Haerlem  :  having  had  an  offer  of  that 
place,  with  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  Dutch 
goldens,  equal  to  near  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
sterling  a  year.  He  had  then  thoughts  of  going 
to  England,  but  was  prevented  from  executing 
that  design,  or  of  accepting  the  place  of  organist 
at  Haerlem,  by  the  pressing  entreaties  he  receiv- 
ed from  the  managers  of  the  opera,  his  family, 
friends,  and  confessor;  but  chiefly  by  a  most 
kind  and  obliging  letter  which  was  written  to 
him  by  Handel,  from  Hamburg.  This  letter, 
in  order  to  shew  the  kind  of  intimacy  which  then 
subsisted  between  them,  Mattheson  has  inserted 
in  his  "  Triumphal  Arch."  It  is  dated  March  18, 
and  was  written  before  clashing  interests  and 
rival  claims  had  occasioned  any  interruption  of 
their  friendship ;  among  other  expressions  of 
civility  from  Handel,  he  gives  the  following : 

"  I  often  wish  to  enjoy  your  very  agreeable 
conversation,  which  I  hope  will  soon  happen,  as 
the.  time  approaches,  when,  without  your  pres- 
ence, nothing  can  be  done,  at  the  opera.  I  most 
humbly  intreat  you  to  inform  me  of  your  depart- 
ure from  Amsterdam,  that  I  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  shewing  my  regard,  by  giving  you  the 
meeting." 

Handel,  at  this  time,  must  have  been  composing 
his  first  Opera,  in  which,  depending  upon  Mat- 
theson to  perform  the  principal  man's  part,  he 
had,  probably,  set  the  songs  to  his  style  of  sing- 
ing and  compass  of  voice  ;  but  vanity  never  suf- 
fered Mattheson  to  ascribe  Handel's  attentions  to 
anything  but  pure  love  anil  kindness. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  English  life  of  Handel, 
he  is  particularly  severe  on  that  part  of  it  which 
contains  an  account  of  the  quarrel  which  happen- 
ed between  him  and  that  composer,  soon  after 
the  letter  was  written :  accusing  the  biographer 
not  only  of  violating  geography,  chronology  and 
history,  but  of  a  wilful  misrepresentation  of  facts, 
in  relating  the  circumstances  of  this  breach  be- 
tween them. 

Mattheson,  who,  with  all  his  self-complaisance 
and  pedantry,  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been 
diligent  in  finding,  and  exact  in  stating  facts, 
after  telling  us  that  Handel,  when  he  first  came 
to  Hamburg,  notwithstanding  the  exalted  sta- 
tion at  which  he  soon  arrived,  had  no  better  part 
assigned  him  in  the  opera,  than  the  Second  ripieno 
Violin  ;  informs  us,  that  "  though  he  then  pre- 
tended to  know  nothing,  yet  he  used  to  be  very 
arch,  for  he  had  always  a  dry  way  of  making  the 
gravest,  people  laugh,  without  laughing  himself. 
But  his  superior  abilities  were  soon  discovered, 
when,  upon  occasion  of  the  harpsichord-player 
at  the  opera  being  absent,  he  was  first  persuaded 
to  take  his  place  ;  for  he  then  shewed  himself  to 
be  a  great  master,  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
one,  except  myself,  who  had  frequently  heard 
him  before,  upon  keyed-instruments." 

According  to  Mattheson's  own  confession,  he 
acquired  from  Handel,  by  .frequently  meeting 
him  at  his  father's  house,  and  practising  with  him, 
a  knowledge  of  modulation,  and  method  of  com- 
bining sounds,  which  he  could  have  learned  of  no 
one  else. 

Upon  a  vacancy  in  an  organist's  place  at 
Lubec,  they  travelled  thither  together,  and  in  the 
wagen  composed  several  double_/«<7ues,  da  mente, 
says  Mattheson,  not  da  penna.  Buxtehude  was 
then  at  Lubec,  and  an  admirable  organ-player  ; 
however,  Handel's   powers   on   that   instrument 
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astonished  even  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
hear  that  great  performer.  Handel  and  Matthe- 
son  were  prevented  from  becoming  candidates 
for  the  plaee  of  organist  at  Lubee,  by  a  condition 
that  was  annexed  to  the  obtaining  that  office ; 
which  was  no  other  than  to  take  with  it  a  wife, 
whom  their  constituents  were  to  nominate;  but 
thinking  this  too  great  an  honor,  they  precipitate- 
ly retreated  to  Hamburg. 

About  this  time  an  opera,  called  "  Cleopatra." 
composed  by  Mattheson,  was  performed  on  that 
stage,  in  which  he  acted  the  part  of  Anthony 
himself,  and  Handel  played  the  harpsichord ;  but 
Mattheson  being  accustomed,  upon  the  death  of 
Anthony,  which  happens  early  in  the  piece,  to 
take  the  harpsichord,  in  the  character  of  compo- 
ser, Handel  refused  to  indulge  his  vanity,  by  re- 
linquishing to  him  this  post ;  which  occasioned  so 
violent  a  quarrel  between  them,  that  at  going  out 
of  the  house,  Mattheson  gave  him  a  slap  on  the 
face  ;  upon  which  both  immediately  drew  their 
swords,  and  a  duel  ensued  in  the  Market-place, 
before  the  door  of  the  Opera  House  :  luckily,  the 
sword  of  Mattheson  was  broke  against  a  metal 
button  upon  Handel's  coat,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  combat,  and  they  were  soon  after  reconciled. 

Such  is  the  account,  which,  long  before  the 
death  of  Handel,  Mattheson  himself  published, 
concerning  the  difference  that  happened  between 
them,  during  his  residence  at  Hamburg. 

The  English  biographer  is  very  roughly  han- 
dled by  Mattheson  for  saying  that  this  duel  had 
"  more  the  appearance  of  assassination  than  of  a 
rencounter,"  and  accuses  him  of  constantly  and 
wilfully  diminishing  the  age  of  Handel,  in  order 
to  represent  him  not  only  as  a  prodigy  in  music, 
but  a  youth  of  too  tender  years  to  be  possessed  of 
courage,  reason,  or  skill,  sufficient  to  defend  him- 
self; but  if  he  had  been  capable  of  making  a 
defence,  says  the  author  of  his  Life,  "  he  could 
not  be  prepared  lor  it."  In  answer  to  this,  Mat- 
theson observes,  that  "  Handel,  at  the  time  of"  the 
quarrel,  was  twenty  years  of  age ;  tall,  strong, 
broad-shouldered,  and  muscular;  consequently, 
well  able  to  defend  himself:  "  and  adds,  that  "  a 
dry  slap  on  the  face  was  no  assassination,  but 
rather  a  friendly  hint,  to  put  him  on  his  guard." 

This  rencounter  happened  the  5th  of  December, 
1 704  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  a  speedy  reconciliation, 
Mattheson  tells  us,  that  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  he  accompanied  the  young  composer  to 
the  rehearsal  of  his  first  opera  of  "  Almira,"  at 
the  theatre,  and  performed  in  it  the  principal 
part;  and  that,  afterwards,  they  became  greater 
friends  than  ever.  This  opera,  though  rehearsed 
at  the  end  of  1 704,  was  not  publicly  performed 
till  the  beginning  of  1705,  when  it  was  greatly 
approved.* 

On  the  25th  of  February  of  the  same  year,  he 
produced  his  second  opera,  called  "Nero,"  which 
had  likewise  a  very  favorable  reception. f  It  was 
at  the  end  of  the  run  of  these  two  dramas  that 
Mattheson,  who  performed  the  principal  man's 
part  in  both,  quitted  the  stage,  on  his  being  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  British  resident  at  Ham- 
burg ;  an  office  in  which  he  continued  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  at  the  distance  of  near  sixty 
years  from  his  first  appointment.^ 

That  Mattheson  had  more  knowledge  than 
taste,  no  other  proof  need  be  given  than  the  fol- 
lowing conceit,  which  was  related  to  me  at  Ham- 
burg. Late  in  life,  in  setting,  as  part  of  his 
own  funeral  anthem,  the  third  verse  of  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Revelations :  "  And  there  was  a  rain- 
bow round  about  the  throne,"  he  contrived   in  a 

*  The  German  title  of  this  opera  is:  Der  in  Kro- 
nen erlangte  Gluckswechsel,  oder  Almira,  Koeniqinn 
von  Castilien  ;  that  is,  "  The  Vicissitudes  of  Royalty, 
or  Almira  Queen  of  Castile."  There  was  an  Epilogue 
to  this  drama,  called  "  The  Genius  of  Europe,"  °set 
by  Keyser. 

f  This  opera  was  styled  in  German  :  Nero,  oder  die 
durch  Blut  und  Mor'd  erlangte  Liebe ;  "Nero,  or,  Love 
obtained  by  Blood  and  Murder." 

%  Mattheson's  first  opera,  called  the  "  Pleiades," 
was  performed  at  Hamburg,  1699.  "Porfenna,"  the 
second,  1701.  "Victor,  Duke  of  Normandy,"  the 
third,  of  which  Schieferdecker  composed  the  first  act, 
Mattheson  the  second,  and  Bronner  the  third,  was 
performed  the  same  year.  "  Cleopatra,"  the  fourth, 
which  occasioned  the  quarrel  between  Mattheson  and 
Handel,  1704. 


very  full  score,  to  make  every  part  form  an  arch, 
by  a  gradual  ascent  and  descent  of  the  notes  on 
paper,  in  plain  counter-point;  whhh  appearance 
to  the  eyes  of  the  performers,  he  probably  thought 
would  convey  the  idea  of  a  rain-bom  to  the  ears 
of  the  congregation  ! 

All  the  music  that  I  have  ever  seen  by  Matthe- 
son is  steril  of  ideas  and  uninteresting.  It  has 
been  said,  that  he.  was  a  great  performer  on  the 
harpsichord,  and  that  Handel  frequently  amused 
himself  witli  playing  his  pieces  ;  in  doing  which, 
if  ever  lie  regarded  Mattheson  as  a  formidable 
rival,  his  triumph  must  have  been  very  complete 
in  comparing  them  with  his  own,  or  with  the  in- 
herent powers  which  he  must  have  felt  of  produ- 
cing better  whenever  he  pleased.  I  am  in  pos- 
session of  a  set  of  Twelve  Lessons  by  Mattheson, 
engraved  on  copper,  by  Fletcher,  in  tall  folio  of 
eighteen  staved  paper,  London  1714  ;  who,  in  a 
Preface  speaks  of  them  as  "  Pieces  which  claim 
precedence  to  all  others  of  this  nature  ;  as  being 
composed  by  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the 
age,  in  a  taste  altogether  pleasing  and  sublime." 
They  consist  of  Overtures,  Preludes,  Fugues, 
Allemandes,  Courantes,  Gigues,  and  Aires;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  editor's  eloge,  like  all  the 
harpsichord  music  I  ever  saw,  anterior  to  Han- 
del's admirable  Suites  de  Pieces,  first  Set,  1720  ; 
though  in  good  harmony,  it  impresses  the  mind 
with  no  better  idea  of  accent,  grace,  or  passion, 
than  the  gingling  of  triangles,  or  bells  of  a  pack- 
horse  ;  and  is  truly  such  as  degrades  the  instru- 
ment to  the  level  of  "  sounding  brass  and  a  tink- 
ling cymbal." 

From  1705  to  1708,  when  Handel  set  two 
other  operas,  "  Florinda  "  and  "  Dafne,"  he  fur- 
nished nothing  for  the  stage ;  though  he  had 
many  scholars,  composed  harpsichord-pieces,  sin- 
gle songs,  and  cantatas,  innumerable.* 

During  his  residence  at  Hamburg,  Mattheson 
allows,  that  Handel  improved  his  own  style  great- 
ly, by  his  constant  attendance  at  the  opera  ;  and 
says,  that  he  was  even  more  powerful  upon  the 
organ,  in  extempore  fugues  and  counterpoint, 
than  the  famous  Kuhnau  of  Leipsic,  who  was  at 
this  time  regarded  as  a  prodigy. 

[To  be  continued  ] 


Musical  Festivities. — Congreve,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  speaks  in  terms  of  great  admiration  of 
the  display  made,  when  the  prize  of  200  guineas 
to  the  most  successful  composer  of  his  "Judgment 
of  Paris"  formed  the  occasion  of  quite  a  musical 
festival.  He  records  that  the  voices  taking  part 
in  the  music  reached  the  great  number  of  eighty- 
five !     This  was  in  1701. 

Reaching  almost  as  far  back;,  we  have  records 
of  the  Annual  Festivals  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy, 
which  were  in  great  measure  musical,  and  were 
held  in  various  cities  of  England.  These  were 
all  charitable,  as  have  been  the  meetings  at 
Gloucester,  Norwich,  Worcester,  and  more  re- 
cently at  Birmingham,  Liverpool  and  other  cities, 
the  reports  of  which  now  form  a  part  of  our 
regular  staple  of  foreign  art  news.  The  idea  of 
a  musical  festival  was,  therefore,  nothing  new, 
when  the  great  Commemoration  of  Handel  was 
proposed  in  1783,  and  steps  were  taken  to  form 
and  carry  out  a  plan,  which  in  its  comprehensive- 
ness and  grandeur  should  eclipse  any  thing- 
recorded  in  the  history  of  modern  music  up  to 
that  time. 

The  original  intention  was  to  have  this  festival, 
not  only  in  Westminster  Abbey  where  the  mighty 
master  was  entombed,  but  also  upon  the  centennial 

*  I  procured  at  Hamburg,  in  1773,  a.  manuscript 
collection  of  cantatas,  by  the  principal  composers  of 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  ;  among  which 
are  two  by  Handel,  which  I  never  saw  elsewhere ;  and 
these,  it  is  most  probable,  were  produced  in  that  city, 
during  his  residence  there,  previous  to  his  arrival  in 
England,  or  journey  into  Italy.  One  of  these  canta- 
tas has  a  spirited  accompaniment  for  a  harpsichord, 
obligato.  At  the  end  is  a  short  air,  which  seems  to 
contain  the  germ,  or  subject,  of  a  favorite  harpsichord 
lesson,  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Pieces  de 
Clavecin,  p.  o,  the  identical  movement  with  which  he 
ended  the  last  concerto  which  he  ever  played  in  pub- 
lic. This  cantata  is  the  more  likely  to  have  been 
composed  early  in  his  youth,  as  there  are  some  little 
liberties,  and  negligences  in  the  composition,  which 
have  never  appeared  in  his  later  productions. 


anniversary  of  his  birth.  Circumstances,  however, 
caused  the  performances  to  be  deferred  until  the 
26th  of  May.  The  three  days  of  a  festival  were 
by  command  of  the  King  extended  to  four,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Queen  to  live,  a  performance 
of  the  "Messiah"  upon  the  fifth,  concluding  the 
"  Commemoration."  Willi  this  exception,  all  the 
concerts  were  miscellaneous  in  character,  and 
save  that  of  the  second  day,  were  given  in  the 
Abbey.  The  vocal  and  instrumental  forces 
numbered  525  ;  of  whom  nearly  half  (250) 
were  instrumental. 

The  success  of  the  festival  led  to  others  in  the 
succeeding  years.  In  1785  the  performers  were 
616  in  number;  in  1 780  they  were  increased  to 
741;  in  1787  to  806. 

These  festivals  excited  great  attention  through- 
out Europe,  and  a  few  years  later,  Hans  Georg 
Naegeli,  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  and  George 
Frederic  Bischoff',  teacher  at  the  Lyceum  in 
Frankenhausen  in  Thuringia,  each  in  his  own 
circle,  and  without  concert  with  each  other, 
formed  a  plan  for  something  of  the  kind. 

Naegeli  was  the  originator  of  the  "  Swiss 
Musical  Union,"  and  the  festivals  of  this  associar- 
tion  were  the  first  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 
A  grand  one  at  Zurich,  in  the  year  1812,  was  a 
marked  epoch  in  the  musical  history  of  that  part 
of  Europe. 

BischofF's  first  festival  was  almost  cotemporane- 
ous  with  the  first  of  the  Swiss  Union,  having 
taken  place  at  Frankenhausen,  in  1804.  The 
disasters  of  the  wars  with  Napoleon  prevented  a 
second  until  1810.  This  was,  however,  a  veiy 
important  one,  Spohr,  then  capellmeister  at  Gotha, 
joining  Bischoff,  and  through  the  influence  of  his 
position,  enabling  him  to  draw  together  the 
musical  forces  of  all  the  small  courts  and  cities  in 
that  section  of  Germany. 

The  peace  of  1815  was  celebrated  in  many- 
places  by  monster  concerts.  Beethoven  composed 
music  for  one  at  Vienna,  and  these  meetings  were 
the  origin  in  many  places  of  annual  festivals. 

Besides  the  festival  of  which  Bischoff  may  be 
called  the  father  and  which  was  celebrated  many 
years,  meeting  at  different  cities  alternately — as 
at  Hanover,  Frankenhausen,  Hildesheim,  Heim- 
stadt,  &c. — another  German  one  included  the 
musieaJ  circles  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Altona  and 
other  cities  of  that  part  of  Germany ;  a  third  met 
alternately  at  Dusseldorf,  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  Aix 
la  Chapelle  and  neighboring  cities;  a  fourth  at 
Mannheim,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Mayence, 
Heidelberg,  &c. ;  a  fifth  was  confined  to  Breslau 
and  other  cities  of  Silesia ;  a  sixth  met  in  the 
Prussian  cities  upon  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  and 
so  on. 

More  recently  similar  festivals  have  been  held 
in  the  cities  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  In  most 
of  these  cases  the  festivals  have  been  devised  and 
carried  through  by  combining  together  the  musical 
associations,  choirs  and  orchestras  of  small  places, 
it  being  the  only  means  possible  of  producing 
grand  works  there  with  any  adequate  forces,  and 
hence  they  have  been  of  a  popular  character.  In 
Catholic  sections  of  Germany,  the  cathedrals 
furnish  the  best  materials  for  choirs  and  orchestras, 
and  at  their  festivals,  works  of  the  highest  char- 
acter— oratorios  by  Bach,  Handel,  Mendelssohn, 
the  Grand  Second  Mass,  and  the  Ninth  Symphony 
by  Beethoven,  Mozart's  Requiem,  and  the  like, 
forming  the  staple  music  of  the  programme.  On 
these  occasions  the  greatest  talent  is  engaged,  and 
the  results  are  similar  to  those  of  the  grand 
English  festivals. 

In  other  parts  of  Germany  the  musical  forces 
of  the  festivals  are  not  seldom  confined  to  the 
clubs  of  male  singers,  which  under  a  great  variety 
of  names  exist  in  all  the  cities  of  Germany.  For 
festivals  of  this  character  Dr.  Loewe's  "  Brazen 
Serpent,"  an  oratorio  for  men's  voices,  was  written. 

The  annual  Musikfest  of  our  German  fellow- 
citizens  is  of  the  latter  character. 

Another  species  of  festival — if  we  may  so  speak 
— is  common  in  Germany,  at  which  a  society  of 
long  standing  takes  the  initiative,  and  which  it 
carries  through,  being  reinforced  by  invited  guests 
until  the  chorus  and  orchestra  is  as  large  as  can 
possibly  be  accommodated. 

Such  was  the  grand  festival  of  the  "  Society  of 
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the  Friends  of  Music  in  the  Austrian  Capital," 
■which  took  place  November  7th  10th,  1839.  The 
place  selected  for  the  concerts  was  a  huge  military 
riding-school  building  in  the  city,  and  the  number 
of  performers  reached  1027.  Of  these  the 
vocalists  were,  soprani  220,  alti  ICO,  tenori  1G0, 
bassi  160. 

In  our  own  country  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
musical  meeting,  which  can  properly  be  called  a 
musical  festival,  save  the  German  "  Fests"  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  conventions  of  psalmodists 
— which  are  teachers'  institutes — and  possibly  the 
Barnum  concerts  at  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace, 
has  taken  place.  To  that  which  takes  place  to- 
day, in  the  Music  Hall,  we  therefore  give  the 
credit  of  bein<j  the  first. 


From  my  Diary,  Ko.  4. 

May  25. — Now  that-  the  Festival  is  over,  there  is 
opportunity  for  a  few  "  Notes  and  Queries." 

1.  Mr.  Winthrop,  in  his  Address,  mentions  a  lost 
Oratorio,  performed  in  Boston  in  1789. 

Here  is  the  original  advertisement  of  the  concert, 
at  which  "Jonah  "  was  sung.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  concert  was  not  given  in  honor  of  Washington, 
but  to  obtain  funds  to  finish  the  colonnade  of  the 
Stone  Chapel.  As  to  the  oratorio,  I  have  the  impres- 
sion that  some  account  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
London  Harmonicon,  but  that  work  is  not  at  hand. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  lovers  of  English  music  may  be 
able  to  tell  us  the  author.  My  recollection  of  having 
somewhere  read  a  notice  of  it,  is  quite  distinct. 

The  following  advertisement  is  from  the   "  Herald 
of  Freedom,"  (Boston),  Oct.  23d,  1789. 
For  Public  Ornament. 
An     ORATORIO     on 
Concert    op    Sacred    Music. 

On  "Wednesday  next  will  be  performed  at  the  Stone 
Chapel  in  this  town,  An  Oratorio  or  Concert  of  Sacred 
Music,  to  assist  in  finishing  the  Colonnade  or  Portico 
of  said  Chapel,  agreeable  to  the  original  design. 
Part  the  First. 

1— Full  Anthem Composed  by  Mr.  Selby. 

2 — The  favorite  Air  in  the  "  Messiah,"  (Composed 
by  the  celebrated  Handel.)    "  Comfort  ye  my 

people." .'  .By  Mr.  Rea. 

3— Organ  Concerto By  Mr.  Selby. 

4 — The  favorite  Air  in  the  Oratorio  of  "  Samson,"        ■ 
(Composed  by  the  celebrated  Handel.)    "  Let 

the  bright  Seraphim." By  Mr.  Rea. 

Part  the  Second. 
The  Oratorio  of  "Jonah"  complete.  The  Solos  by  Messrs. 
Rea,  Fay,  Bremer  aDd  Dr.  Rogerson.  The  Choruses  by  the 
Independent  Musical  Society.  The  instrumental  parts  by  a 
society  of  Geotlemen,  with  the  hand  of  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty's  fleet. 

IT  As  the  above  Oratorio  has  been  highly  applaud- 
ed by  the  best  judges,  and  has  never  been  performed 
in  America,  and  as  the  first  performers  in  this  Coun- 
try will  be  joined  by  the  excellent  band  of  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty's  Squadron,  the  Public  will  have 
every  reason  to  expect  a  more  finished  and  delightful 
Performance  than  was  ever  exhibited  in  the  United 
States. 

The  music  to  be  given  at  half-past  2  o'clock. 

□3="  Tickets  at  half  a  dollar  each,  may  be  had  at 
Dr.  Winship's,  Union  Street ;  B.  Guild's  Bookstore, 
and  at  the  Post  Office,  in  Cornhill,  and  at  J.  Temple- 
man's,  W.  Burley's,  and  B.  Russell's  Offices  in  State 
Street. 

The  next  number  of  the  paper,  Oct.  27th,  contains 
again  the  programme,  with  the  following  introduction, 
and  closing  remark  : 

For  Public  Ornament. 

The   Oratorio   or  Concert   of  Sacred  Music,  which 
was  to  have  been  on  "Wednesday  last,  will  be  perform- 
ed this  day,  at  the  Stone  Chapel  in   Boston,  in   pres- 
ence of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
[Here  follows  the  Programme.] 

The  music  to  begin  precisely  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 

No  person  will  be  admitted  without  a  ticket.  No 
more  tickets  will  be  sold  than  will  admit  of  the  audi- 
tory being  conveniently  accommodated.  Tickets  for 
admission  on  the  21st  inst.  will  be  received.  The 
doors  open  at  nine  o'clock. 

2.  Mr.  Winthrop,  in  a  note,  speaks  of  Bach,  "  of 
whose  works  so  many  are  lost." 

The  idea  that  Bach's  works  have  not  been  well  pre- 
served, is  common,  and  is  based,  I  think,  upon  Eng- 
lish authorities.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake.  Bach 
himself  was  very  careful  of  his  manuscripts,  and  those 
written  for  the  Thomas  School  at  Leipzig,  are  still 
preserved  there,  almost  without  exception.  During 
the  time  of  Fasch  and  Zelter,  the   Sing  Akademie  of 


Berlin  made  great  efforts  to  procure  Bach  manuscripts, 
and  Bach's  sons,  all  famous  composers,  appreciating 
fully  the  greatness  of  their  father,  allowed  nothing  to 
be  lost.  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  the  works 
of  Bach  in  original  manuscripts,  or  in  MS.  copies, 
amount  to  hundreds,  which  have  never  been  printed, 
unless  they  have  been  included  in  the  great  edition 
now  in  process  of  publication  at  Leipzig.  In  fact, 
I  doubt  if  the  works  of  any  other  composer  have  been 
so  generally  preserved  as  those  of  Bach. 

3.  Dwight  quotes  Zelter  in  relation  to  the  original 
position  of  the  chorus :  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,"  in 
the  "  Messiah."  Zelter  thinks  it  was  intended  to  be 
after  the  annunciation  of  the  Shepherds  by  the  Angel. 
In  this  case  Handel  would  make  a  dramatic  scene  of 
it.  Now  Zelter  could  have  had  no  other  means  of 
judging,  except  his  own  taste,  of  fitness  of  place. 
I  look  upon  this  chorus  as  being  in  its  proper  place, 
as  we  sing  it,  fori  conceive  it  to  be  not  dramatic  but 
prophetic.  It  is  the  close,  and  fitting  close,  of  the 
prophecies.  To  decide  the  matter,  I  have  been  up  to 
the  College  Library  and  examined  the  original  edition 
of  the  "Messiah" — the  copy  as  it  was  first  perform- 
ed— for  all  the  changes  and  additions  made  for  the 
second  performance  are  printed  as  an  appendix — and 
find,  after  the  recitative  :  "  For  behold  a  Virgin,"  the 
order  to  he  this : 

"  Oh  thou  that  tellest," 
"  For  behold  darkness," 
"The  People  that  walked," 
"For  unto  us  a  child  is  born." 
Is  this  not  conclusive  ? 

4.  In  addition  to  the  occasions  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Winthrop,  upon  which  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Soci- 
ety furnished  music,  I  think  of  two  worthy  of  special 
record :  at  the  obsequies  of  John  Quincy  Adams  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  at  the  Water  Celebration  on  the 
Common,  in  1848,  on  both  of  which  occasions,  C.  E. 
Horn  was  conductor. 
Query — What  about  Mr.  Selby,  the  organist  ? 

[The  following  letter  has  been  crowded  out  for  two  weeks.] 
Berlin,  April  5. — In  my  last  I  gave  a  brief  re- 
view of  what  Berlin  has  furnished  us   in    the  way  of 
Opera  during  the  past  three  months.    Let  us  glance 
now  at  the  Concerts. 

In  the  Symphony  Concerts  of  the  Royal  Capelle, 
I  have  to  single  out  as  worthy  of  especial  notice  the 
grandest  of  all  piano-forte  Concertos,  that  in  E  flat 
by  Beethoven,  in  which  the  might  of  Beethoven's 
genius  announces  itself  at  the  very  beginning  in  a 
manner  so  inspiring,  that  the  languid  mood,  in  which 
the  preceding  overture,  Gade's  "From  the  High- 
lands," had  left  the  audience,  vanished  suddenly  like 
clouds  and  vapors  before  the  sun.  Herr  Pader, 
from  London,  played  it  with  technical  certainty,  and 
with  much  warmth  and  truth  of  conception.  The 
rendering,  which  was  richly  applauded,  revealed 
from  the  outset  that  genuine  artistic  sense,  which 
looks  right  at  the  essence  of  the  matter,  and  consci- 
entiously and  faithfully  delivers  the  entrusted  value 
to  the  hearers.  By  way  of  novelty,  the  last  of  these 
soirees  gave  us  a  Symphony  for  stringed  instruments 
by  Sebastian  Bach  ;  but  the  work  had  little  more 
than  historical  interest;  it  lacks  sensuous  euphony; 
the  melody  scarcely  reaches  any  free  development 
owing  to  the  too  great  predominance  of  polyphony  ; 
and  the  strictly  logical  consistency  of  treatment  ex- 
cludes all  participation  of  sentiment  or  fancy;  the 
ear  too  is  wearied  by  the  monotony  and  cutting 
sharpness  of  the  rhythm.  Bach  belongs  among  the 
creators  of  instrumental  music  ;  from  him  it  receiv- 
ed, together  with  organic  form  in  correspondence 
with  ihe  laws  of  artistic  logic,  the  right  of  independ- 
ent existence.  Before  it  could  attain  to  its  peculiar 
power  of  expression,  its  forms  had  to  be  so  far 
moulded  and  made  tractable,  that  it  could  receive 
into  itself  and  represent  an  intellectual  meaning.  In 
a  few  tens  of  years  instrumental  music  experienced 
a  development  such  as  the  other  arts  could   scarcely 


point  to  in  as  many  centuries.  As  a  splendid  evi- 
dence of  this,  Beethoven's  C  minor  symphony  closed 
the  evening  in  a  masterly  performance.  The  impas- 
sioned energy  of  the  first  movement,  the  infinite 
depth  of  feeling  of  the  Andante,  the  often  extremely 
bitter  humor  of  the  Scherzo,  and  the  majestic  pomp 
of  the  Finale  made  a  profound  impression.  All  the 
performers  seemed  to  emulate  one  another  in  render- 
ing enthusiastic  homage  to  the  master  of  Symphony. 

Our  music  director,  Liebig,  to  whom  so  many 
owe  their  only  opportunities  of  enjoying  and  learn- 
ing from  the  symphonies  of  Mozart,  Haydn  and 
Beethoven,  was  presented  in  his  concert  hall,  on 
Christmas  eve,  with  a  costly  cup,  bearing  an  appro- 
priate inscription,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  from  his 
always,  numerous  audience. ..  .Of  great  Oratorio 
performances  the  most  important  have  been  the  Mass, 
by  Bach,  in  B  minor,  the  grand  Mass  of  Beethoven, 
and  the  prince  Radzivil's  music  to  Goethe's  Faust. 
In  the  mass  by  Bach,  all  those  sublime  and  power- 
ful traits  which  lend  the  stamp  of  immortality  to  his 
St.  Matthew  "  Passion,"  are  found  concentrated  and 
not  less  interesting.  Here  the  instrumentation 
especially  claims  attention.  We  must  not  forget 
that  Bach  was  the  greatest  of  organ-players.  At 
the  organ  he  controlled  and  held  the  whole  together. 
The  performance  by  the  Sing- Akademie  was  satis- 
factory;  but  the  orchestra  lacked  many  a  fine  trait, 
which  should  be  indispensable  to  an  orchestra  that 
ventures  upon  the  highest  tasks  of  Art.  The  execu- 
tion of  Beethoven's  Missa  Solermis  did  full  honor 
to  Stern's  Union.  In  spite  of  the  gigantic  difficult- 
ies of  this  undertaking,  the  high  range  of  voice 
which  Beethoven  assumes  in  the  singers,  the 
exceeding  strain  upon  the  mental  powers  of  all  who 
take  part  in  it,  on  which  the  composer  counts  for 
every  moment,  the  work  unfolded  its  sublime  pro- 
portions beautifully  clear.  Especial  praise  is  due  to 
the  self-sacrificing  zeal  of  the  female  chorus.  They 
form  the  essential  support  of  every  amateur  society  : 
they  lend  a  poetic,  festival  tone  to  every  concert.  A 
performance  before  the  public  is  to  them  an  event  to 
which  they  look  forward  a  long  time  with  pride  and 
with  enthusiasm. 

Goethe's  Faust,  with  Prince  Radzivil's  music, 
was  performed  by  the  Singakademie  in  aid  of  the 
Schiller  fund.  In  this  work  of  the  cultivated,  Art- 
inspired  prince,  dilettantism  presents  itself  to  us  in 
its  most  amiable  aspect.  Throughout  we  recognize 
in  it  a  warm,  easily  excitable  nature,  a  beautiful  and 
truly  human  individuality,  which  wins  our  sympa- 
thy. The  performance,  (unfortunately  with  piano 
instead  of  orchestra),  was  satisfactory.  The  cho- 
ruses, in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  music 
lies,  were  sung  with  fervor  and  precision.  The  solos 
too  were  finely  rendered  by  Mmes.  Wuerst  and 
Strahl,  and  Messrs.  Geier  and  Seidl. 

The  last  concerts  of  the  Opera  Academy  have 
enjoyed  an  increased  interest  and  a  more  and  more 
numerous  audience,  particularly  since  this  institution 
has  possessed  an  orchestra  of  its  own,  established  by 
the  director,  Herr  Zofvt,  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  hindrances,  as  a  distinct  organization 
of  hived  musicians  and  devoted  amateurs.  These 
concerts  have  brought  out  some  difficult  and  rarely 
heard  ensembles  from  the  finest  operas  ;  for  instance, 
the  sextet  finale  from  Mozart's  Don  Juan,  which, 
wonderfully  beautiful  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  always, 
from  overweighing  dramatic  reasons,  omitted  on  the 
stage.  Under  the  circumstances,  both  singers  and 
orchestra  achieved  much  that  was  worthy  of  notice, 
especially  as  regards  the  zeal  and  carefulness  of  the 
single  voices,  and  of  the  director  himself.  The  whole 
undertaking  has  evidently,  by  dint  of  industry  and 
perseverance,  made  great  progress  during  the  winter. 
The  summer  will  give  the  director  leisure  to  prepare 
and  organize  a  good  deal  for  the  coming  year.  We 
may  then  hope  to  see  spring  up  a  class  of  concerts 
which  will  go  far  to  fill  many  a  gap  left  by  other 
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operas  and  concerts.  For  where  have  we  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  music  of  many  excellent  operas 
which  no  one  theatre  can  comprehend'!  Are  not 
even  the  most  genial  creations  of  great  composers, 
such  as  Gluck,  Mozart,  Spohr,  Winter,  about  the 
same  as  buried  1  not  to  speak  of  wholly  new  pro- 
ductions, which,  for  whatever  reason,  are  not  able  to 
open  a  way  for  themselves. 

Of  the  Quartet  and  Trio  Soirees,  the  most  famous 
have  been  those  of  Messrs.  von  Boeiow,  Laub  and 
Radecke,  Zimmermann,  Gruenwald  and  Espen- 
haiim.  Of  foreign  concert-givers  the  most  conspic- 
uous has  been  Clara  Novello,  who  had  not  been 
heard  here  for  twenty  years,  and  who  has  stirred  up 
anew  a  general  enthusiasm.  ff. 

New  York,  May  21. — I  did  not  learn  until  too 
late,  that  your  paper  was  to  be  issued  already  to-day, 
and  so  was  obliged  to  defer  my  letter.  I  have,  how- 
ever, onl}'  to  record  the  final  successful  performance 
of  "The  Seven  Sleepers,"  by  the  Harmonic  Society. 
This  concert  was  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  former 
ones,  given  at  the  City  Assembly  Rooms,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  small  (by  no  means,  as  announced,  a 
grand)  orchestra.  In  spite  of  the  weather  being 
quite  unfavorable,  (the  ill  luck  of  Mr.  Eisfeld  in  this 
respect  seeming  to  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Harmonic  Society),  there  was  a  goodly  audience 
assembled.  The  first  part  consisted  of  a  Te  Deum 
and  Jubilate,  for  Solo,  Quartet  and  Chorus,  by 
Mr.  Bristow,  the  conductor  of  the  Society,  of 
which' the  latter  particularly,  was  a  very  pleasing 
and  well-harmonized  composition.  Miss  Brainerd 
also  sang  :  "  Hear  ye,  Israel,"  with  much  bettereffect 
than  at  the  last  Philharmonic,  the  room  being  infi- 
nitely better  adapted  to  her  voice  on  this  occasion. 
She  also  had  one  of  the  principal  solo  parts  in  the 
"  Seven  Sleepers,"  which  formed  the  second  half  of 
the  concert.  The  music  of  this  Cantata  was  very 
beautiful,  and  must  please  every  one.  I  do  not  re- 
member ever  hearing  Of  its  being  performed  in  Bos- 
ton, although  here  it  has  been  quite  a  favorite. 

The  subject  is  very  dramatic,  and  furnishes  room 
for  a  great  variety  of  composition.  I  may,  in  a 
future  letter,  give  you  an  analysis  of  it,  and  speak 
also  of  some  of  the  other  works  of  Dr.  Loewe,  the 
composer.  For  the  present,  I  will  only  say  that  the 
performance  on  Thursday  night  did  not  do  it  justice 
at  all.  The  orchestra,  though  composed  of  some  of 
our  best  Philharmonic  players,  was  miserable,  owing 
evidently  to  want  of  pains  and  interest  in  the  matter. 
The  Chorus  falls  very  short  of  that  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Union,  and  although  it  had  been  so  long  prac- 
tising this  composition,  sung  very  indifferently.  Of 
the  solo  singers,  there  were  but  two  or  three  who 
were  fit  to  be  such,  and  these  were  chiefly  among  the 
ladies.  Besides,  of  course,  Miss  Brainerd,  I  may 
mention  Miss  Andrews,  (who  sings,  however,  with 
too  much  consciousness),  and  Miss  Robjohn,  whose 
full,  rich,  mezzo  soprano  voice,  and  perfectly  unas- 
suming manner,  are  exceedingly  pleasing.  By  this 
deficiency  in  the  solo  parts,  the  most  beautiful  and 
effective  portion  of  the  Cantata,  which  forms  the 
climax  of  its  interest,  viz. :  the  awakening  of  the 
"  Seven  Sleepers,"  one  after  another,  to  join  in  a 
solemn  canon-choral,  was  completely  spoilt.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  Society  may  study  this  work  through 
again,  and  let  ns  hear  it  more  perfectly  next   season. 

I  trust  you  have  better  weather  for  your  Festival 
than  we  are  blessed  with  here.  What  a  feast  of 
music  you  are  enjoying!  I  hope  it  all  will  go  off 
well.  One  great  mistake  has  been  made,  however, 
in  the  Festival  not  having  been  sufficiently  heralded 
abroad.  As  far  as  I  know,  only  one  of  our  papers 
(the  Evening  Post),  has  had  any  advertisement  of  it, 
while  some  of  the  most  influential  ones  had  heard  so 
little  of  it  that  they  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
send  on  a  reporter.  How  can  the  custom  become 
national,  if  confined  only  to  one  city? 


Newport,  R.  I.,  May  30. — On  Friday  evening 
last,  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
attend  a  concert  given  by  the  Newport  Musical  In- 
stitute, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ehen  Tourjee, 
which  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  deserve  some 
notice  in  the  columns  of  your  valuable  journal.  The 
programme  was  an  excellent  one,  both  as  to  the 
selection  of  the  pieces,  and  their  arrangement.  It 
contained  a  variety  of  sacred  and  secular  music, 
from  the  best  composers  of  the  present  and  former 
times  ;  and  solos,  duets,  quartets,  songs  and  choruses 
(principally  from  Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass)  were  so 
intermingled  as  to  keep  fully  alive,  during  the  whole 
evening,  the  unflagging  interest  of  the  multitude 
that  thronged  Aquidneck  Hall.  The  number  in 
attendance,  together  with  the  crowds  that  went  away 
unable  to  gain  admittance,  bore  good  testimony  to 
the  interest  which  has  been  awakened  in  that  city 
on  the  subject  of  musical  culture,  and  the  public 
appreciation  of  music  of  the  highest  style. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Institute,  though  a  new 
organization,  now  numbers  about  160  members.  For 
the  last  few  months  it  has  been  rehearsing  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Tourjee,  and  the  members  have 
made  commendable  progress  in  the  culture  of  correct 
musical  taste  and  good  execution.  At  least,  this 
was  the  impression  gained  by  listening  to  their  per- 
formance last  evening,  many  portions  of  which, 
though  often  heard,  are  seldom  more  effectively  ren- 
dered. A  very  good  orchestra  has  also  been  formed, 
which  gave  very  efficient  aid  with  several  instru- 
ments, some  of  them  superbly  played.  We  had 
thought  of  mentioning  the  names  of  some  singers 
and  performers  who  won  particular  favor,  but  for- 
bear, lest  we  should  seem  invidious. 

We  gather  the  following  facts  indicative  of  the 
prospects  of  music  in  Newport.  A  new  hall  is  in 
process  of  erection  for  the  rehearsals  of  the  Institute, 
and  is  to  be  dedicated  about  the  20th  of  June.  It  is 
also  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  large  Music  Hall  at 
an  expense  ot  $50,000.  Many  excellent  concerts 
are  anticipated  this  season,  and  it  is  hoped  the  Ger- 
manian  and  other  artists  who  often  pass  the  summer 
there  may  do  much  to  aid  the  good  work  of  musical 
reform  so  auspiciously  begun.  With  the  annual 
gathering  of  artists  in  Newport,  and  this  flourishing 
Institute,  Boston  is  in  danger  of  losing  her  laurels 
in  the  musical  world,  at  least  for  the  season  when 
laurels  are  freshest,  and  Newport  seems  likely  to 
bear  the  palm.  Solo. 
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Handel.  —  It  seems  to  us  a  fit  time,  while 
those  mighty  fugues  and  Hallelujahs  of  the 
"  Messiah  "  are  yet  ringing  in  all  our  ears  after 
our  own  great  Festival,  and  while  the  notes  of 
preparation  for  a  yet  grander  Handelian  Com- 
memoration salute  us  from  abroad,  to  lay  before 
our  readers  what  we  have  never  done  before, 
some  sketch  of  the  life  of  Handel.  Amono-  so 
many  Musical  biographies,  we  have  hitherto 
.omitted  Handel,  simply  because  the  theme  was 
so  familiar  to  really  musical  readers,  and  in  wait- 
ing for  an  occasion  which  should  clothe  it  with  a 
more  general  and  fresh  interest.  The  occasion 
has  come,  which  we  improve  by  commencing  to 
copy  on  another  page  the  very  readable  and 
pleasant  sketch  from  Dr.  Burney's  account  of 
the  Commemoration  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
1784.  To  be  sure  it  was  written  many  years 
ago,  and  can  not  contain  all  that  is  now  known 
of  the  great  composer.  But  it  has  in  the  first 
place  the  recommendation  of  moderate  length ; 
aud  again  that  of  presenting  the  essential  well- 


known  facts  in  a  connected,  interesting  shape, 
wherewith  it  will  be  wholesome  just  now  to 
refresh  our  memories. 

These  reasons  will  sullice  to  justify  the  going 
back  to  so  old  a  source,  (a  very  rare  book,  too,) 
just  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  a  long  ex- 
pected full  and  critical  Life  of  Handel,  in  Eng- 
land. We  have  before  spoken  of  the  researches 
in  London  of  M.  Victor  Schcelcher,  a  French 
refugee,  and  most  devout  admirer  of  Handel. 
His  book  is  at  length  announced  and  is  reviewed 
by  Chorley  in  the  Athenmum  of  May  9th.  We 
have  not  yet  seen  it  here.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  elaborate  work  upon  the  subject  which  has 
yet  appeared.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  trust  Chorley, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  strong  English  prejudices, 
appears  to  give  good  reasons  for  his  judgment, 
"  the  life  of  Handel  has  still  to  be  written."  A 
couple  of  extracts  from  the  Athenceum  article 
give  some  notion  of  the  excellencies  and  defects 
of  the  book. 

That  M.  Schcelcher's  book  is  well  timed  there  can 
be  no  doubt — that  it  has  been  forced  out  to  suit  a 
particular  period  no  one  should  assume.  M.  Schcel- 
cher's  researches  have  been  so  well  known  to  the 
musical  and  antiquarian  world  for  some  years  past, 
that  malice  itself  would  not  dream  of  charging  him 
with  the  poor  design  of  putting  forward  a  catch- 
penny book.  There  is  something  in  the  circumstan- 
ces of  its  authorship  which  appeals  to  every  genial 
sympathy.  The  sight  of  one  so  extreme  in  his  po- 
litical convictions  as  Handel's  biographer  has  else- 
where proclaimed  himself  to  be,  turning  to  account 
exile  and  pause,  by  entering  the  quiet  domains  of 
Art — that  faery  garden  where  the  rose,  be  it  ever  so 
red,  does  not  signify  rebellion — neither,  be  it  ever  so 
white,  does  it  typify  the  stainless  traditions  of  right 
divine — is  a  spectacle  so  rare  as  to  engage  the  favor 
of  all  those  who  object  to  see  politics  taken  up  as  a 
trade,  not  as  a  conviction;  and  who  thus  (whatever 
opinions  a  man  may  have  held)  appreciate  as  an  act 
of  dignity  the  politician's  retirement  into  gentler 
pursuits,  when  the  time  does  not  call  him  forth. 
Neither  zeal,  nor  labor,  nor  money,  nor  enthusiastic 
reverence  has  been  wanting  to  M.  Schcelcher  during 
the  preparation  and  arrangement  of  this  biography. 
Yet  it  will  scarcely  satisfy  either  the  general  reader 
or  the  more  strictly  educated  musician  as  a  life  of 
the  man  Handel  or  as  an  essay  on  those  musical  glo- 
ries the  supremacy  of  which  the  Haydns,  Mozarts, 
Beethovens,  Mendelssohns,  and  Rossinis  of  later 
times  have  not  one,' by  a  breath,  ever  thought  to  dis- 
pute. *  ^  ^  *  " 

We  are  bound  to  say,  in  continuation,  that  passion 
for  (rather  than  understanding  of)  his  subject  per- 
vades M.  Schcelcher's  treatment  of  it,  where  Handel 
is  considered  not  morally  but  musically.  In  a  hu- 
mor akin  to  that  of  the  recent  school  of  Beethoven's 
idolaters,  M.  Schcelcher  seems  to  have  entered  on 
his  task  in  a  spirit  of  boundless  faith  and  unlimited 
acceptance.  His  divine  man  is  a  god  who  neither 
hungers  nor  thirsts,  nor  falters,  nor  does  aught  amiss. 

#  •  #  #  We  yield  to  none  in  our  deep  admira- 
tion of  Handel  as  the  greatest  poet  in  his  art  who 
ever  lived — the  Shakspeare  of  Music,  whose  great- 
ness will  more  and  more  reveal  itself  in  proportion 
as  intelligence  goes  hand-in-hand  with  rapture.  But 
such  a  wholesale  glorification  as  we  find  here — con- 
founding what  is  permanent  with  what  was  tempo- 
rary, what  is  good  with  what  is  less  good — amounts 
to  nothing  less  than  a  complete  abnegation  of  all 
knowledge,  power,  and  genuine  faculty  of  loving. 
In  part  it  arises  from  the  want  of  musical  knowledge, 
confessed  by  M.  Schcelcher — in  part  from  the  impet- 
uosity of  worship.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the 
result  is  unsatisfactory.  *  *  * 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  English  press  will 
teem  with  works  on  Handel  from  this  time  until 
the  great  Crystal  Palace  Festival  in  1859.  M. 
Schcelcher  has  already  in  preparation  another 
volume,  to  contain  a  complete  Catalogue  of  Han- 
del's works ;  and  we  see  among  the  London 
announcements  of  books  just  published :  "  Han- 
del :  his  Life,  Personal  and  Professional ;  with 
Thoughts  on  Sacred  Music.  A  Sketch.  By  Mrs. 
Bray,  author  of  the  '  Life  of  Stothard,'  &c. 
Ward  &  Co.     Price  2  shillings." 
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The  Festival  is  over,  and  the  order  of  the  day,  for 
a  brief  spell,  is  Italian  Opera.  Max  Maeet- 
zek  and  eompany,  fresh  from  a  second  profitable 
campaign  in  Philadelphia,  and  after  playing  for  a 
couple  of  nights  this  week  at  the  New  York  Acade- 
my, will  open  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  Monday 
evening  a  season  of  "positively  seven  nights  only." 
The  performance*will  be  on  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday  evenings,  and  Saturday  afternoon  ;  prices 
$1.00  for  parquet,  balcony  and  first  circle,  50  cents 
for  second  circle.  On  Monday  Mme.  Gazzaniga, 
who  seems  to  have  made  a  prodigious  sensation  by 
her  voice  and  her  fine  acting,  will  appear  in  Verdi's 
Traviata,  its  first  production  in  our  city.  Brignoli 
and  Amodio  will  take  part  in  it.  Others  of  the 
troupe  are:  Boston's  worthy  favorite,  Adelaide 
Phillipps,  Signors  Coletti,  Assoni,  Barratini, 
Qdinto  and  Mueller.  . .  .At  the  new  Academy  in 
Philadelphia,  where  Opera  seems  to  have  set  up  its 
headquarters  in  this  country,  (always  excepting  New 
Orleans),  the  Italian  is  to  be  succeeded  next  week 
by  a  German  troupe,  with  Mme.  Johannsen  as  the 
prima  donna.  They  commence  with  Flotow's 
Frenghy  little  opera,  Martha,  on  Monday.  The 
Morelli  opera  experiment  in  New  York  has  proved 
a  failure.  Mme.  De  Willhorst  has  taken  flight 
for  Europe,  for  more  finishing . . .  .Mine.  Lagrange 
has  got  back  from  her  Western  lour,  and  announces 
a  short  series  of  "  farewell  "   concerts  in  New  York. 

The  Choir  of  the  Unitarian  Society  at  Jamaica 
Plain  gave  a  Sacred  Concert  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, assisted  by  a  chorus  of  amateur  singers,  and 
Mr.  L.  H.  Southard  as  organist.  The  programme 
included  organ  voluntaries,  choruses  and  songs  from 
Handel,  Mozart,  Spohr,  Rossini,  Costa,  Weber; 
anthems  by  Webbe,  &c. . .  .Accounts  of  Ole  Bull's 
successes  reach  us  from  many  places  North  and 
East. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  the 
following  officers  were  elected : — 

President,  C.  F.  Chickering — Vice  President.  Geo. 
Hews — Secretary,  L.  B.  Barnes— Treasurer,  M.  S. 
Parker — Librarian,  Edw.  Faxon — Trustees,  J.  S. 
Farlow,  H.  L.  Hazelton,  A.  0.  Bigelow,  J.  P.  Draper 
D.  W.  Wiswell,  0  J.  Faxon.  Theron  J.  Dale,  and 
George  H.  Chickering,  in  place  of  Ephm.  Wildes, 
who  declined  a  reelection. 

The  society  voted  its  thanks  to  Hon.  R.  C.  Win- 
throp,  for  his  oration,  and  also  voted  to  accept  the 
invitation  to  sing  at  Charlestown  on  the  17th,  an 
original  ode  composed  by  Hon  Geo.  Lunt.  Thiriy- 
four  new  members  have  joined  the  Society  the  past 
year,  and  now  that  it  has  led  the  way  in  Festivals, 
it  will  naturally  draw  to  itself  many  more. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Festival  were  $5,336  00, 
and  the  expenditures  are  estimated  at  $7,299  00, 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  $1,963  00  to  be  assessed 
upon  the  guarantors  at  the  rate  of  thirty  per  cent, 
upon  their  several  subscriptions.  The  guaranty  was 
subscribed  by  quite  a  large  number  of  persons  in 
sums  ranging  from  $500  to  $25  and  less.  We  have 
not  heard  of  one  who  does  not  bear  the  tax  quite 
cheerfully  ;  for  all  regard  the  Festival  as  a  complete 
success,  full  of  encouragement  for  like  attempts 
hereafter.  Perhaps  the  uninitiated  would  like  to 
know  how  much  it  costs  to  get  up  such  an  affair. 
Here  are  the  principal  items  : 
For  Orchestra,  Extra  music,  Loan  of  Libra- 
ries, Copying  music,  &c $2,917  45 

"    Vocal  and  Instrumental  Soloists 1,337  00 

"    Printing,  Advertising,  Posting,  &c 1,209  73 

"    Rent  of  Hall,  and  alterations,  together 
with  Doorkeepers,  Ticket-sellers  and 

Ushers 905  20 

"    Conductor,  Organist,  Librarians,  &c. . '.'      493  73 

It  strikes  us  this  is  very  modest  pay  for  the  Con- 
ductor and  the  Organist,  considering  their  indefati- 


gable labors,  throughout  all  the  numerous  rehearsals 
and  in  private — labors  that  would  seem  to  outweigh 
what  is  done  by  all  the  solo-singers.  But  Carl 
Zerraiin  has  found  further  reward,  not  alone  in 
glory,  but  in  a  very  pleasant  occasion  which  we  were 
too  late  to  chronicle  last  week  :  to-wit,  a  meeting  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Society  in  Chickering's 
rooms,  when  the  president  in  a  neat  speech  presented 
the  Conductor  with  a  purse  of  $200  in  gold,  sub- 
scribed by  members  as  a  hearty  testimonial  of  their 
sense  of  his  great  services  in  conducting  them  so 
safely  and  so  gloriously  through.  Mr.  Zerrahn  and 
wife  are  already  on  their  way  to  Europe,  for  a  summer 
visit  to  the  Fatherland. 

A  writer  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  closes  a  notice  of 
our  recent  musical  Festival  with  these  timely  hints: 

Now  that  it  is  over,  a  great  many  people  "are 
sorry  that  they  did  not  go" — "did  not  appreciate 
how  fine  it  was  going  to  be,"  etc.  etc.,  but  a  great 
many  more  think  that  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  is 
"  humbug,"  and  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  listen  to 
music  by  daylight.  Merchants  and  lawyers  think  it 
impossible  to  leave  their  counting-rooms  and  offices 
in  the  morning.  But  did  the  "solid  men  of  Boston" 
think  it  folly  to  close  their  stores  for  half  a  day  when 
an  agricultural  fair  was  held  there,  and  beautiful 
horses  were  to  be  seen  at  the  South  End  1  We 
would  not  undervalue  that  holiday — our  people  have 
but  too  few  of  them,  and  they  are  often  ill  employed. 
But  we  would  esteem  music  worthy  to  fill  one  of  our 
rare  vacations.  Let  those  who  believe  it  to  be  one  of 
God's  best  gifts  to  man,  cherish  it  in  a  religious 
spirit,  and  guard  themselves  at  least  as  carefully  from 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  stock  exchange  as  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  "  Divine  Art." 

Was  there  ever  a  time  when  among  us  the  ima- 
gination stood  more  in  need  of  purification  ?— when 
it  sought  lower  and  more  degrading  stimulants  than 
have  been  greedily  swallowed  within  the  last  few 
months'?  From  hideous  facts  and  corrupt  fancies, 
let  us  gratefully  turn  to  the  fresh  springs  of  another 
country  and  another  century,  and  thank  heaven  for 
these  influences,  which  are  "  not  for  an  age,  but  for 
all  time." 

Our  City  fathers  have  at  length,  not  without  opposi- 
tion in  the  Council,  appropriated  $2,000  for  music  on 
the  Common,  two  evenings  in  the  week,  for  three 
months,  to  commence  forthwith ;  also  occasionally  at 
the  South  end,  and  at  East  Boston. 


rpl  it  s  i  4  a  I  Jni^Uigctutc. 

London. 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society. — The  oratorio  of 
Judas  Maccabeus — Handel's  third  greatest  work — 
perhaps  never  enjoyed  so  excellent  a  chance  of  being 
appreciated  as  at  its  first  performance  this  season  by 
the  members  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  The 
execution  on  the  whole  was  the  finest  to  which  we 
have  ever  listened.  Urged  to  more  than  ordinary 
energy  by  the  anticipation  of  the  forthcoming  grand 
"  Festival"  at  the  Crystal  Palace — which  is  to  include 
Judas  Maccaba>us  as  well  as  the  Messiah  and  Israel  in 
Egypt — the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  under  the 
indefatigable  guidance  of  Mr.  Costa,  has  bestirred 
itself  in  a  manner  hitherto  unexampled ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  performances  this  year,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  duly  recorded,  have  surpassed 
in  general  excellence  anything  previously  attempted 
at  Exeter  Hall.  Grand,  however,  as  was,  in  a  more 
than  usual  number  of  instances,  the  execution  of  the 
unparalleled  Israel,  that  of  Judas  Maccabeus  was  still 
more  striking.  From  the  almost  irreproachable  style 
in  which  the  most  magnificent  and  stupendous  of  the 
choruses — "  Disdainful  of  danger,"  "  Hear  us,  O 
Lord"  (Part  I.);  " Fallen  is  the  foe"  (one  of  the 
choral  masterpieces  of  Handel),  "  "We  hear!  we  hear!" 
and  "  "We  never  will  bow  down"  (Part  II.) ;  and,  last 
not  least,  the  "Hallelujah"  (Part  III.) — were  deliv- 
ered, it  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Costa  had  either  been 
endowed  with  a  magic  wand  that  enabled  him  (hopeless 
task  heretofore)  to  make  the  whole  of  the  "  600"  not 
only  sing,  but  sing  correctly,  or,  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  still  more  difficult,  to  persuade  all  those 
incapable  of  singing  in  time  and  tune  to  stay  away 
from  the  concert. 

The  solo  singers  were  Madame  Clara  Novello, 
Madame  Itudersdorff,  Miss  Dolby,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr. 
Montem  Smith,  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  All  of  these 
ladies  and  gentlemen  sang  their  very  best ;  but,  as 
customary  in  this  particular  oratorio,  "the  chief  share 
of  the  honor  fell  to  the  representative  of  the  principal 
tenor  music,  to  whom  the  most  striking  and  effective 
airs  are  allotted.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  never  sang  more 
admirably  than  on  the  present  occasion.  The  two  fine 
songs,   "Call  forth  thy  powers"  and  "How  vain  is 


man,"  were  distinguished-  by  the  nicest  artistic 
discrimination,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  proper 
mode  of  rendering  the  music  of  Handel  which  perhaps 
no  other  singer  of  the  present  time  can  boast  to  ths 
same  extent.  But  it  was  in  the  fierce  declamatory 
outburst,  "Sound  an  alarm,"  that  Mr.  Sims  Reeves 
made  the  greatest  impression.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  imagine  anything  more  vocally  energetic,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  more  pure  and  noble  in  its  simplicity 
than  the  delivery  of  this  impetuous  air,  which  raised 
the  audience  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 
Another  piece  worth  mentioning  was  the  duet  for 
soprano  and  contralto,  "  O  never  bow  we  down" 
(which  leads  to  the  emphatic  chorus  already  named), 
sung  to  perfection  by  Madame  Novello  and  Miss  Dolby. 
The  principal  bass  music  was  very  carefully  given  by 
Mr.  Thomas,  and  the  performance  altogether  afforded 
unqualified  satisfaction  to  a  vast  assembly. 

The  next  oratorio — announced  for  Wednesday,  May 
6 — is  Mendelssohn's  Elijah. —  Time;,,  April  20. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre. — In  the  third  perform- 
ance of  La  Favorita  (April  18)  the  new  tenor, 
Giuglini,  confirmed  the  impression  of  his  triumphant 
debut,  and  Mile.  Spezia  also  grew  in  favor. — The  next 
event  was  the  rentree  of  Mile.  Piccolomini  in  La 
Fir/Ha  del  Reggimcntc,  which  drew  an  overflowing 
audience.    The  Musical  World  says: 

.The  first  appearance  of  the  charming  little  vira?i- 
diere,  as  she  hurried  down  the  declivity,  was  the  signal 
for  a  hearty  cheer  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  which 
increased  in  intensity  as  Mile.  Piccolomini  ran  forward 
to  the  footlights.  At  least  two  minutes  were  consumed 
in  the  demonstration.  *  *  Mile.  Piccolomini  looked 
more  piquant  and  charming  than  ever.  Her  voice  has 
gained  in  power,  she  exhibits  greater  command  of  the 
sostenuto,  and  vocalizes  with  greater  facility. 

Our  old  friend  Belletti.  always  the  true  artist, 
took  the  part  of  the  old  sergeant.  The  new  tenor, 
Sig.  Stecchi  Bottardi,  was  not  a  "  hit." — Xext  fol- 
lowed a  revival  of  La  Traviata  twice,  with  la  Picco- 
lomini again  as  the  heroine,  Giuglini  as  Alfredo, 
Benevektano  as  Germont,  and  Mile.  Baillou  as 
Annetta. 

April  28. — I  Puritani  ;  given  for  the  sake  of  intro- 
ducing Mile.  Ortolani,  a  young  prima  donna  from 
Lisbon.     The  Times  says: 

*  *  *  At  the  first  glance  the  countenance  of 
Signor  Giuglini  does  not  seem  particularly  animated, 
and  his  movements  before  he  is  aroused  are  somewhat 
unwieldy.  The  fact  is,  he  does  not  at  once  exhibit  his 
true  character  to  its  full  extent;  but  as  the  piece 
progresses  he  progresses  likewise,  and  when  the 
emotions  of  the  character  have  become  his  own  his 
hearers  are  perfectly  at  his  command,  overpowered  at 
once  by  the  most  exquisite  singing  and  the  most 
persuasive  eloquence.  Before  last  night  it  might  be 
said  that  Signor  Giuglini  promised  much,  and  a  doubt 
might  have  been  expressed  whether  the  promise  would 
be  fully  performed.  The  doubt  is  now  set  at  rest. 
He  has  surpassed  all  expectations,  however  sanguine. 
******         **         * 

Mile.  Ortolani,  who  had  been  expected  from  the 
commencement  of  the  season,  made  her  debut  as 
Elvira.  She  was  evidently  nervous  on  her  entrance, 
and  her  voice,  which  is  a  pure  soprano,  of  somewhat 
thin  quality,  was  not  at  first  quite  satisfactory  ;  but  in 
the palacea  she  showed  a  marvellous  facility  of  execu- 
tion, especially  in  the  second  verse,  which  she  embel- 
lished with  entirely  new  variations,  displaying  at  once 
the  extensive  range  of  her  voice  in  the  upper  region, 
and  her  command  over  its  resources.  This  gained  her 
the  suffrages  of  the  audience,  who  loudly  demanded  a 
repetition  of  the  favorite  air,  and  in  the  later  portion 
of  the  opera  she  confirmed  their  good  opinion,  giving, 
moreover,  great  signs  of  histrionic  intelligence.  She 
will  probably  do  good  service  as  a  vocalist  of  the 
Persiani  school,  who  has  been  most  assiduous  in  the 
cultivation  of  her  art. 

Signor  Belletti  had  not  quite  weight  enough  for 
Georgio,  and  Signor  Beneventanohad "rather  too  much 
weight  for  Ricardo,  but  they  gave  the  famous  duet 
with  great  spirit,  and  it  received^the  customary  honors 

In  several  repetitions  of  the  Puritani,  Mile.  Orto- 
1  ani  gained  ground  with  the  public,  and  Sig.  Giuglini 
"  created  a  profound  sensation  in  the  Ella  tremante." 
— La  Piccolomini  and  Giuglini  were  again  brought 
together  in  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.  The  Musical 
World  says  : 

Mile.  Piccolomini  acts  the  part  with  more  passion, 
feeling,  and  variety  of  sentiment  than  any  of  her 
predecessors.  Her  singing,  as  a  matter  of  course 
was  unequal.  "We  are,  however,  more  than  ever 
satisfied,  that  she  may  become  a  real  vocalist. 

The  "incomparable"  Albom  was  announced  for 
Tuesday.  May  12th,  in  II  Barbicrc,  Herr  Reichardt 
to  be  Count  Almaviva. 

Royal  Italian  Opera.— Donizetti's  Maria  di 
Rohan,  one  of  his  weakest  operas,  but  made  famous 
by  RoNCONl's  impersonation  of  the  Due  de  Chevreuse, 
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was  the  piece  for  the  18th  of  April.  As  to  the  per- 
formance, we  copy  from  the  Musical  World  again : 

To  the  psychological  observer  Ronconi  presents  a 
world  in  his  acting,  from  the  most  refined  delicacy, 
through  all  the  gradations  of  feeling,  to  the  most 
overwhelming  passion.  In  the  end  his  despair  is 
contagious,  and  the  agony  of  the  artist  is  communica- 
ted to  the  spectator.  Ronconi  has  been  more  than 
once  called  the  Edmund  Kcan  of  the  lyric  stage; 
and  certainly  in  no  character  has  he  more  fairly 
entitled  himself  to  the  comparison  than  in  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Chevreuse. 

Mile.  Rosa  Devries  is  not  exactly  the  beau  ideal  of 
a  Maria,  nor  is  she  a  transcendent  tragic  actress.  She 
is,  however,  a  good  singer,  a  conscientious  artiste,  and, 
on  that  account  alone,  entitled  to. consideration. 

Signor  Neri-Baraldi,  who  appeared  as  Chalais,  has 
a  very  pleasing  tenor  voice,  and  knows  how  to  use  it, 
and  is  altogether  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  the 
part  we  have  seen. 

Madame  Nan  tier  Didic'e  represented  Armando  di 
Gondi,  and  a  more  admirable  representative  could 
hardly  be  desired.  Her  acting  was  replete  with  intel- 
ligence ;  every  movement  identified  the  careful  and 
observant  artist,  while  her  singing  was  even  better 
than  her  acting. 

After  a  repetition  of  Maria  di  Rohan  came  two 
performances  of  II  Trovatore,  with  Grisi  and  Mario 
in  the  chief  parts;  Graziani,  as  the  Count,  Nantier- 
Didi&e  as  Azucena,  and  Ta.glia.fico  as  Ferrando. 
Mario  was  "superlative"  as  ever;  and  Grisi,  it  is 
said,  seems  every  year  endowed  with  new  vitality. — 
Next  followed  La  Favorita,  with  the  same  cast  as  last 
year:  Grisi,  Mario,  Graziani  as  king  Alphonso,  Zelger 
as  the  old  monk,  Soldi,  &c. — Lueresia  Borgia  was 
given  May  2nd  with  a  splendid  cast :  Grisi,  Lucrezia  ; 
Mario,  Gennaro ;  Ronconi,  Duke  Alfonso;  Mile. 
Nantier-Diditfe,  Orsini.  Mario  was  ill,  however, 
and  Sig.  Neri  Baraldi  took  his  place.  The  Times 
describes  him  as  "  a  young  tenor,  who  has  much  to 
acquire  before  he  can  lay  claim  to  the  highest  honors  ; 
but  his  voice,  without  being  powerful,  is  flexible  and 
of  pleasant  quality,  his  singing  betrays  evidence  of  a 
good  method  and  natural  capability,  and  his  acting, 
while  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
sentiment." 

The  Thursday  following  was  distinguished  by  the 
first  appearance  this  season  of  Mme.  Bosio.  It  was 
in  the  part  of  Gilda  in  <Rig6letto\  with  Mario  as  the 
duke,  Ronconi  as  the  jester,  Didie'e  as  Madalena,  and 
Tagliafico  as  Sparafucile. 

Mme.  Bosio's  reception  was  enthusiastic.  The  winter 
at  Petersburgh  had  evidently  had  no  depressing  effect 
on  one  of  the  most  delicious  voices  ever  heard,  while 
the  singing  of  the  fair  artist  was  even  more  brilliant 
and  finished  than  before. 

Scarcely  any  character  in  which  Mario  appears 
exhibits  him  to  greater  advantage  as  an  actor  than 
the  Duke  in  Rigoletto,  while  Signor  Verdi  would 
almost  seem  to  have  written  this  music  especially  to 
suit  his  voice.  "With  what  grace  and  inexpressible 
sentiment  he  gives  the  two  airs,  "Quest'  e  quella" 
and  "  La  donna  e-  mobile"  everybody  knows,  and  how 
impassioned  ancl  tender  he  is  in  the  quartet,  needs  no 
telling  now.  "  La  donna  e  mobile"  was  encored  with 
enthusiasm,  and  repeated  with  increased  effect. 

Bosio  was  to  appear  the  following  week  in  La 
Traviata,  and  the  d^but  of  Mile.  Victoire  Balfe 
was  fixed  for  the  21st,  in  La  Sonnambula. 

New  Philharmonic  Society. — The  following  was 
the  programme  of  the  second  concert,  April  29th. 

Overture— Coriolanua Beethoven 

Aria  :  "  Ah  perfido  " Beethoven 

Concerto  in  C  minor,  Piano-forte Mozart 

Aria  :  "  Lascia  ch'io  pianga" Handel 

Symphony  in  A Beethoven 

Duo  Concertante,  Violin  and  Viola Mozart 

Aria  :  "  Va,  dir.  elle,"  Mme.  Rudersdorff Meyerbeer 

Overture — Der  Freischutz  ....    Weber 

Conductor — Dr.  Wylde. 

Philharmonic  Society. — The  season  opened  on 
the  20th  of  April,  with  an  increased  subscription  list, 
and  Prof.  Sterndale  Bennett  as  conductor,  who, 
the  London  critics  say,  "  has  almost  restored  the  Old 
Society  to  that  equilibrium  from  which  it  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  eccentricities  of  Herr  Wagner.  This 
was  the  programme : 

PART   I. 

Sinfonia  in  E  flat,  No.  8 Haydn 

Aria,  "  Di  roilitari  onori,"  {.Tessonda)  Sic:.  Belletti Spohr 

Concerto  in  D  minor,  Piano-forte,  Miss  Goddard,  Mendelssohn 
Recit.  and  Aria,  u  Du,  mein  Heil,"  Mme  Rudersdorff, 

(Oberon) Weber 

Overture  (Euryanthe) Weber 

PART  n. 

Sinfonia  in  D,  No.  2 Beethoven 

Concertino  Violoncello,  Sig.  Piatti F.  A.  Kummer 

Duetto  (Agnese)  Mme.  Rduersdorff  and  Sig.  Belletti Paer 

Overture  (Les  Deux  Journees) y  Cherubini 


Here  too  is  the  programme  of  the  second  concert, 
Monday  evening,  May  4: 

PART  I. 

Sinfonia  in  D.  No.  2 .Mozart 

Aria,  "  0  Salutarifl  hostia,"  Miss  Ltiacelles Cherubini 

Concpvto  Piithfjiiqiie.  Violin,  M.  EdniKird  Uem^nyi. Ernst 

Aria,  "  Selva  opaca,"  Mme.  Emlerssohn  (Guillaume  Tell) 

Rossini 

PART   II. 

Overture  (Tsles  nf  Fin^al) Mpndclssohn 

Sinfonia  in  C  minor.  No  5 Beethoven 

Part  Sonus  :  '*  Greeting,*'  "  May  Bells,"  Mme  Emlerssohn 

and  MiflS  Lnsrelles MendHssohn 

Concertino,  Contrab'tsso,  Sig.  Bottesini Bottesini 

Overture  (Uuler  of  the  Spirits) Weber 

Paris,  May  14. — The  musical  event  of  the  week 
has  been  the  concerts  which  the  pianist  Rubinstein 
has  given.  He  is  a  German,  but  brought  up  in  St. 
Petersburgh.  Fifteen  years  ago,  as  a  child,  he  gave 
a  few  concerts  in  Vienna,  Germany,  and  was  then  con- 
sidered a  wonder.  Liszt  at  that  time  pronounced  the 
most  favorable  prognostics  over  him. 

His  appearance  has  something  very  strange  in  it — 
I  might  say  wild — a  mixture  of  bashfulness  and  pride, 
a  blunt  modesty,  and  a  rough  dignity,  which  are  not 
amiss.  His  face,  without  being  handsome,  gives  the 
idea  of  a  superior  power.  "  Look  !  "  said  a  Russian 
friend,  '*  what  a  likeness  to  Beethoven  !  wait,  and  yon 
will  be  convinced;  his  exterior  is  an  index  to  his 
mind." 

Mr.  Rubinstein  has  given  three  concerts.  The  first 
in  Erard's  Saloon  had  the  fortune  to  satisfy  the  judg- 
es ;  the  second,  in  the  saloon  of  Herz  attracted  the 
curiositv  of  their  friends  ;  the  third,  the  last  Saturday, 
was  crowded.  His  reputation  is  made.  Paris  declares 
him  without  exception  the  greatest  of  living  virtuosos  ! 

On  the  evening  when  Rubinstein's  last  concert  took 
place,  Rossini  gave  a  soiree  musical e.  The  old  maestro 
was  kind  enough  to  play  a  sonata  of  Haydn,  and  ex- 
tracts from  *'Don  Juan."  Rossini  has  composed  six 
new  melodies,  which  he  has  dedicated  to  his  wife,  and 
which  will  shortly  be  published. 

M.  Meyerbeer  is  about  to  return  to  Paris  from  Ber- 
lin. This  time  the  maestro  is  definitely  to  distribute 
the  parts  for  the  long-talked-of  "  Africaine  "  at  the 
grand  opera.  "We  do  not  see  how  the  composer  will 
be  in  better  position,  however,  to  do  this  at  present 
than  he  was  last  year,  seeing  that  the  want  of  a  good 
tenor  was  the  reason  then  alleged  for  the  delay — a 
want  that  has  certainly  not  been  since  removed,  but 
as  Arnal  says,  au  contraire.  Barrini,  the  Italian  vio- 
linist, who  may  be  said  to  divide  Paginini's  inherit- 
ance with  Sivori,  has  just  passed  through  Paris  en 
route  to  London.  Barrini  comes  from  Italy  and  Vi- 
enna, where  he  has  had  a  brilliant  winter  campaign. 
He  has  been  appointed  virtuoso  di  camera  to  the  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph. —  Cor.  of  X.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


&du*rHsem$nts. 


ATHEN-ZGUM    EXHIBITION. 

A  JOINT  EXHIBITION  of  Paintings  ami  Stat unrv 
by  tbe    DOSTON  ATIIENJEOM   and   the  BOSTON  ART 
CLUB,  is  now  open  at  the  Athenaeum,  in  Beacon  Street. 

Among  many  other  valuable  Paintings  are  a  large  number 
of  Washington  Allston's  best  Works,  and  the  Dowse  Collec- 
tion of  Water  Colors. 
Season  tickets  50  cents — Single  admissions  25  cents. 

Boston  Music  Hall  Association. 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL  AS- 
SOCIATION will  be  held  at  the  Hall  on  WEDNESDAY, 
the  10th  day  of  June  next,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 
Per  order  of  the  Directors, 

F.  L.  BATCHELDER,  Clerk. 
Boston,  Jone  2,  1857. 

PARLOR   PICTURES. 

A  SMALL  and  choice  Collection  of  orginal  Italian  pictures, 
in  carved  and  gilt  frames  of  superior  Florentine  work- 
manship, are  for  sale  for  a  short  time  at  the  store  of  Horace 
Barnes  &  Co.,  No,  123  Washington  Street. 

Late  Editions  of  Valuable  Music  Books. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  COIVLECTIQ1Y  OF  SA- 
CRED MUSIC,  comprising  Themes  from  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  other  eminent  Composers: — 
and  original  Tunes,  Chants  and  Anthems.  The  whole  har- 
monized in  four  parts,  with  an  accompaniment,  for  the  Organ. 
By  E.  Ives,  Jr.,  W.  Alpers  and  H.  C.  Timm      Price  $1. 

THE  OPERATIC  ALBUM  ;  a  Collection  of  Music 
in  Parts,  for  Ladies'  Voices.  Intended  particularly  for  Semi- 
naries, High  Schools,  Musical  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle. 
By  E.  Ives,  Jr.     Price  50  cts. 

THE  LYRIC  DRAMA;  a  Collection  of  Choruses  and 
Concerted  Pieces  from  the  principal  Operas.  No.  1,  La  Son- 
nambula.    Now  ready.     Price  50  cts. 

Nearly  Ready:  THE  OPERA  OF  IL  TROVATORE, 
with  Vocal  Score. 

Oliver  Ditson  &•  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 


J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 


K-A-ILILET,,    X3^^A7"IS    <3c    CO. 


MANUKACTUKF.A8  OP 


Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


&?'.■?>' 


WITH   THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Doylston  Market.) 

C.    B  REUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

0^7=-  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

PTJBLISHEB    OF    MUSIC, 
gUir  fitaltr  in  ^Husiral  iHcrtijart&ist, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

3ST-     3D.     COTTON, 
DEALER      IN      STATIONERY, 

(Sngntbings  anb  paintings, 

Drawing  and   Painting    Materials, 

AND 

MANUFACTURER     OF     FRAMES, 
No.  272  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

HAS  FOR  SALE 

oil  F-A-nxTTiirsra-s 

Prom  the  best  American  Artists,  as  well  as  Foreign  ;  which 
together  form  a  collection  worthy  the  attention  of  purchasers, 
and  which  the  public  are 

INVITED  TO  "VISIT  FREELY. 

Also  materials  for    WATER  COLOR,   CRAYON,  or  PENCIL 

DRAWING,  and  OIL  PAINTING. 

New  Music  Book  for  Sabbath  Schools. 

Sabbath   School   Concert  Hymns. 

BY  HODGES  REED,  ESQ. 

With  Original  and  Selected  Music     This  is  just  the  book  for 
all  Sabbath  Schools.    Price  25  cts  single ;  £2,25  per  doz. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  book  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  prepared  expressly  for  children's  use.  The  hymns  are 
written  to  the  comprehension  of  children,  are  all  original,  and 
are  such  as  children  delight  to  sing 

The  tunes,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  original,  have 
been  composed  and  arranged  with  special  reference  to  chil- 
dren's voices. 

Superintendents  and  others  connected  with  the  Sabbath 
School  will  find  this  book  to  he  one  of  the  best  for  use  in  the 
Sabbath  School  Concert  and  other  Sabbath  School  services, 
that  has  yet  been   published.     They  are  invited  to  examine  it. 

The  talented  editor  of  the  CongTtgntionalist  speaks  thus  of 
this  book  : — "  This  is,  without  exception,  the  best  book  which 
we  have  ever  seen,  for  the  purposes  indicated  in  its  title.  The 
hymns  are  all  appropriate — some  exquisitely  and  unusually  so 
— and  the  music  is  simple  and  effective.  The  book  needs  only 
to  be  known  to  be  universally  used." 


PUBLISHED    BY 

$mm  P.  JEWETT  &  CO., 

No.  117  Washington  Street, Bostoit. 

£3.     XS.     BALL, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 


SIGNOR   AUGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  3Vo.  86  Pincltney  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m\n  nf  tjj?  f  iitnn  ml  iinging, 

IT.    §.    HOTEL 


Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  65  HANCOCK  STREET. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKEKING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


FROM    THE 

$8.tumn%UMttss  CfmritaMt  ^HufjanU  association; 

FOB  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  Tor  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOB,   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOE  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOE,  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM    THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM    THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WIBEBOOIS, 

MASOSTIC    TIESHME^XalE!, 

TREMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

0>I*.C3r.^.3J<a"    ETJIIjIJEEI, 

WESTFIELD,   MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES   Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FOETE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

HE  ■%?&■  S» 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

G.    ANDR£    &.    CO., 

Depot  of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

9  J    Broadway ',  NX. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OF   GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &C. 


Novello's  Glee-Hive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for  Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols,     Handsomely  bound  ia  cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  %1  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  Spofforbh,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varyiDg  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

Novello's  Part  Song-Book. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price,  $2. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers— among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Rimbault,  Wesley,  fcc, — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c,  8  cents  per  set. 

Orpheus : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Giees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued— the  new  hooks  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  83  cents  each  book. 

The  Musical  Thames, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERT  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 
and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more  Voices. 
Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c. ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works  ;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  43,  (Vols  I  and  II},  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  $1,75;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  Ill  and  IV),  bound  in  cloth, 
with  Index,  $1,75  ;  Nos.  96  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI).  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index,  $1,75.  Either  Vols.  3,  4,  5  or  6,  maybe 
had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each.  Annual  sub- 
scription to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  NOVELLO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Ittfitruttoi  of  tf)c  $ iano- jTortf,  ©rgait  &  f^armoitj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 


OTTO    DEESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  fftSO  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

PAKIS  FIRST  PRIZE  PIANO-FORTES. 


ALBERT  W.LADD&  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,   Parlor  Grand 
and  Square 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Great  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris,  in  1855, 

THE  FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL 
Was  awarded  to  us  for  the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO- 
FORTES, by  a  Jury  composed  of  the  following 
distinguished  gentlemen : 
Joseph  Hellmesberger,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  Vienna  ;  Prof.  Halevt,  Secretary  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  ;  Hector  Berlioz,  Professor  of  Music 
and  Member  of  the  Jury  of  the  London  Exhibition  ;    Prof. 
Marlove,  Member  of  the  Jury  at  the  Exhibition  in  Paris  in 
1849  j  M.  Roller,  Manufacturer  of  Piano-Fortes,  Paris  ;  Right' 
Hon.  Sir  George  Clerck,  President,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London  ;  Prof.  Fetis,  Director  of  the  lloyal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Brussels. 

.A.    MEID-A^L 
"Was  also  received  for  the  Best  Boston  Piano-Forte  contributed 
to  the  New  York  "World's  Fair  of  1S53,  and  TWO  MEDALS 
from  the  late  Mechanics1  Fair  at  Boston.  f 

Warerooms,  296  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


(Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkins.) 


EDWARD    L.    BALCH,      MUSIC     AETP     JOB     PRINTING    OFFICE, 


V-Tiolesale  &  Retail  Eeale^  in 
Ipiano-for  tes 

AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 

No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  III. 

Two  of  these  beautiful  instruments,  similar  to 

those  used  by 

MR.    THALBERG, 

And  direct  from  the  manufactory  in  Paris, 

For  sale  by 

OIICKERIXC  &  SONS, 

Masonic  Temple,  Bostox. 

WILLIAM    GOOCH, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

AT    JAMES  W.  VOSE'S,    No.  335  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 
ORGAN-MELODEOXS, 


MODEL 


MELODEONS, 

MADE  Br 


MA  SON  &  HAMLIN, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 


These  instruments  have  heen  awarded  the  Highest  Premium 
in  every  Fair  at  which  they  have  been  exhibited,  having  been 
in  competition  with  instruments  from  all  of  the  principal  man- 
ufacturers in  this  country.  During  the  months  of  September, 
October  and  November,  1856,  we  were  awarded  no  less  than 

TEN  FIRST  PREMIUMS, 
consisting  of  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  and  Diplomas.    Our  in- 
struments are  also  recommended  to  be  superior  to  all  others 
by  the  most  eminent  musicians,  organists  and  pianists  in   the 
country,  among  whom  are  the  following  : 

SIGISMUND    THALBERG-, 
Lowell  Mason,  George  James  "Webb, 

"William  Mason,  George  F.  Root, 

"Wm.  B.  Bradbury,      Gustave  Satter, 

G.  "W.  Morgan,  L.  H.  Southard, 

John  H.  Willcox,         Carl  Zerrahn, 
S.  A.  Bancroft,  H.  S.  .Cutler, 

"W.  R.  Babcock,  E.  Bruce. 

The  Organ-Harmonium  is  a  new  musical  instrument,  made 
only  by  the  undersigned,  containing  two  rews  of  keys,  four 
sets  of  reeds,  and  eight  stops.  It  is  equally  appropriate  for 
use  of  Churches  and  in  Parlors,  being  well  adapted  to  the  per- 
formance of  both  secular  and  sacred  music. 

Price  of  Jlelodeons, from  S60  to  §150 

Price  of  Organ-Melodeon, 200 

Price  of  Organ-Harmonium, 350 

Price  of  Organ-Harmonium,  pedal  base, 400 

DCr* Elegant  illustrated  pamphlets,  (32  pages  Svo.)  contain- 
ing complete  description  of  each  style  and  size  of  instruments, 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on  application  to 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Cambridge  St.  [cor.  of  Charles,)  £05/071,  ills. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion §12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  .§6.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

S^T^^SCHOOlT^TREET. 
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Juiiriht's  j0iu;nnl  of  Jfair, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEEMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
"When  left  by  Carrier,  52,50  " 

SINGLE   COPIES.  SIX  CENTS. 


J.  S.  D WIGHT,   EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 
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For  Dwigkt's  Journal  of  Music 
A  LEGEND. 
FROM   THE   GERMAN   OP  GRUEN. 

On  the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain 
Sate  once  the  dear  Father  of  all. 

And  measured  with  rapturous  glances 
The  world  that  had  sprung  at  his  call. 

He  saw  at  his  feet  the  ridges 

Of  mountains,  a  giant-train, 
And  forests  of  green,  like  oceans, 

And  harvests  of  golden  grain. 

He  saw  the  fountains  up-springing, 

He  breathed  the  fragrance  of  flowers, 
And  heard  the  warblers  singing 
In  the,' golden  morning  hours. 

And  a  quiet  smile  of  contentment 
Played  over  his  features, — and  men, 

Looking  up  from  the  vale,  saw  a  brighter 
Gold  on   the  mountain-tops  then. 

And  long  his  glances  of  rapture 

On  his  creation  fell, 
And  he  said:  By  my  oath  I  swear  it, 

I  have  ordered  all  things  well ! 

And  richer  perfumes  of  flowers 

Gushed  forth,  as  he  spake  the  word, 

And,  rolling  through  earth  and  heaven, 
Harmonious  murmurs  were  heard. 

There  lay  the  world  in  blossom — 
A  smile  lit  the  face  of  the  Lord  ; 

And  up  from  the  depths  of  His  Spirit 
A  heavenly  poem  soared. 

Fain  was  he  in  words  to  clothe  it, 
And  write  upon  parchment  that  day 

All  his  creative  raptures 

As  now  in  his  heart  they  lay. 

But  now  when  he  beheld  it 

As  on  the  leaf  it  stood, 
A  feeling  came  over  his  spirit, 

Like  many  a  poet's  mood : 


To  picture  his  heart's  warm  throbbings 

Vainly  did  he  essay — 
He  could  not  make  fairer  poem 

Than  that  which  around  him  lay ! 

So  he  tore  it  in  thousand  pieces, 
And  gave  to  the  four  winds  all, 

And  again,  with  rapturous  glances, 
Looked  down  on  his  earthly  ball. 

But  lo  !  as,  on  the  breezes, 

The  scraps  flew  to  and  fro, 
There  fell  a  shower  of  blossoms 

On  all  the  valley  below  ! 

And  whoso  travels  on  Friday, 

No  need  of  fasting  has  he ; 
And  whoso  travels  on  Sunday, 

From  going  to  mass  is  free. 

This  song  have  I  been  singing 
To-day,  instead  of  a  prayer, 
"With  Sabbath-bells  everywhere  ringing, 
And  clouds  of  blossoms  flinging 
Their  snow-showers  everywhere. 


[Continued  from  last  week.] 

Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Handel. 

From  An  Account  of  the  Handel  Commemoration  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  1784. 

BY     CHARLES   BUENEY,    MUS.    DOC,  P.  R.  S. 

Handel  having  acquired  by  his  operas  at  Ham- 
burg a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  visit  Italy, 
set  out  for  that  seat  of  the  Muses,  a  journey  after 
which  every  man  of  genius  so  ardently  pants. 
He  staid  some  time  at  Florence,  where  he  com- 
posed the  opera  of  Rodrigo.  From  this  city  he 
went  to  Venice,  where,  in  1709,  he  produced  his 
Agrippina,  which  is  said  by  his  biographer  to 
have  been  received  with  acclamation,  and  to  have 
run  thirty  nights.  Here  he  met  with  Domenico 
Scarlatti,  Gasparini,  and  Lotti. 

The  next  place  he  visited  was  Rome,  where  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  compositions  and 
performers  of  the  first  class.  Here  the  elder 
Scarlatti  and  Gasparini  had  brought  vocal  music 
to  great  perfection,  and  Corelli,  instrumental. 
At  Cardinal  Ottoboni's,  by  whom  Handel  was 
greatly  caressed  and  patronized,  he  had  frequent- 
ly the  advantage  of  hearing  the  natural  and  ele- 
gant Corelli  perform  his  own  works.  Here  our 
young  composer  produced  a  serenata  :  II  Trionfo 
del  Tempo;*  after  which  he  proceeded  to  Naples, 
where  he  set  Acis  and  Galatea,  in  Italian,  to 
music  totally  different  from  the  little  English 
drama,  written  by  Gay,  which  he  set  in  1721,  for 
the  duke  of  Chandos. 

When  he  returned  to  Germany,  on  quitting 
Italy,  at  the  latter  end  of  1 709,  or  the  beginning 
of  1710,  the  first  place  at  which  he  stopt  was 
Hanover ;  where  he  found  a  munificent  patron 
in  the  Elector,  who  afterwards,  on  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  ascended   the   English   throne,  by 

*  The  original  score  of  this  work  is  in  his  Majesty's 
collection.  In  1770,  I  purchased  at  Rome,  among 
other  manuscript  compositions  by  old  masters,  six 
cantatas,  a  xoce  Sola,  del  Georgio  Federigo  Hendel, 
detio  il  Sassone,  which  were,  probably,  produced  in 
this  city  during  his  residence  there,  about  the  year 
1709  :  by  the  yellow  color  of  the  ink,  they  seem  to 
have  been  long  transcribed.  Some  of  them  I  have 
never  seen  in  any  other  collection. 


the  name  of  George  the  First.  This  prince  had 
in  his  service,  as  maestro  di  capella,  the  elegant 
and  learned  composer,  Steff'ani,  whom  Handel 
had  met  before  at  Venice,  and  who  now  resigned 
his  office  of  maestro  di  capella  to  the  Elector,  in 
his  favor.  This  venerable  composer  served  him 
as  a  model  for  the  style  of  chamber  duets,  as  well 
as  facilitated  his  introduction  to  the  smiles  of  his 
patron,  the  Elector,  who  settled  on  him  a  pension 
of  1500  crowns,  upon  condition  that  he  would  re- 
turn to  his  court,  when  he  had  completed  his 
travels.  Handel,  according  to  this  proposition, 
went  to  Dusseldorp,  where  he  had  a  flattering  re- 
ception from  the  Elector  Palatine,  who,  likewise, 
wished  to  retain  him  in  his  service.  But  besides 
the  engagement  into  which  he  had  entered  with 
the  Elector  of  Hanover,  he  was  impatient  to  visit 
England,  where  a  passion  for  dramatic  music 
had  already  manifested  itself  in  several  awkward 
attempts  at  operas,  and  to  which  place  he  had 
received  invitations  from  several  of  the  nobility, 
whom  he  had  seen  in  Italy  and  Hanover. 

It  was  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1710,  that 
he  arrived  in  England ;  his  reception  was  as  flat- 
tering to  himself  as  honorable  to  the  nation,  at 
this  time  no  less  successful  in  war,  than  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace.  To  the  wit, 
poetry,  literature,  and  science,  which  marked  this 
period  of  our  history,  Handel  added  all  the  blan- 
dishments of  a  nervous  and  learned  music,  which 
he  first  brought  hither,  planted,  and  lived  to  see 
grow  to  a  very  flourishing  state. 

Of  the  superior  talents  and  abilities  which 
Handel  now  possessed,  and  of  the  success  with 
which  he  had  exercised  both  on  the  Continent, 
Fame,  who  in  the  character  of  avanl-coureur,  had 
wafted  intelligence  to  this  country,  procured  him 
an  easy  and  favorable  reception  at  court,  and  in 
many  of  the  principal  families  of  the  kingdom. 
Aaron  Hill,  at  this  time  manager  of  the  opera, 
availing  himself  of  his  arrival,  hastily  sketched 
out  the  plan  of  a  Musical  Drama,  from  Tasso's 
"  Jerusalem,"  and  gave  it  to  the  Italian  poet, 
Rossi,  to  work  into  an  opera,  by  the  name  of 
"  Rinaldo."  This  drama  was  first  performed  in 
March,  1711,  and  Handel  is  said,  in  the  Preface, 
to  have  set  it  to  music  in  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  No.  5,  with  his 
usual  pleasantry,  but  total  insensibility  to  superior 
musical  excellence,  mentions  this  circumstance 
among  other  frivolous  incidents,  which  he  means 
to  ridicule.  Had  this  writer  and  critic,  so  admi- 
rable in  other  respects,  been  possessed  of  judg- 
ment and  feeling  in  music  equal  to  his  learning 
and  taste  in  literature,  he  would  have  discovered 
that  to  compose  an  entire  opera  in  less  time  than 
a  copyist  could  transcribe  it,  and  in  a  more  mas- 
terly and  original  style  than  had  ever  before  been 
heard  in  this,  or  perhaps,  any  country,  was  not  a 
fair  subject  for  sarcasm.  All  music  seems  alike 
to  Addison,  except  French  Recitative,  for  which 
he  seems  to  have  a  particular  predilection.* 

The  opera  of  Rinaldo,  in  which  the  celebrated 
Nicolini  and  Valentini,  the  first  Italian  singers 
that  appeared  on  our  stage,  performed,  was  the 
delight  of  the  nation  during  many  years  ;  as  it 
was  revived  1712,  1717  and  1731. 

After  remaining  about  a  year  in  this  country, 
and  establishing  a  great  reputation  on  the  solid 
basis  of  the  most  exalted  and  indisputable  merit, 
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both  as  a  composer  and  performer,  ho  returned 
to  Hanover,  on  a  promise  made  to  his  most  pow- 
erful English  friends  to  revisit  this-kingdom  again, 
as  soon  as  he  could  obtain  permission  of  his  Elect- 
oral Highness  and  patron.  About  the  end  of  the 
year  1712,  this  permission  was  granted  for  a  lim- 
ited time.  And  we  find  his  Pastor  Fido  and 
Theseus,  in  the  list  of  Italian  operas,  brought  on 
the  English  stage,  this  and  the  following  year. 
And  in  1715,  Amadige,  or  Amadis  of  Gaul.  In 
all  these  operas  Nicolini,  Valcntini,  Margarita, 
and  Mrs.  Anastasia  Robinson,  were  the  principal 
singers. 

Not  long  after  his  second  arrival  in  London, 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  having  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  Handel  was  preferred  to  all  others, 
seemingly  without  a  murmur  from  native  musi- 
cians, to  compose  the  hymn  of  Gratitude  and  Tri- 
umph on  the  occasion.  Envy,  though  outrageous 
and  noisy  at  the  success  of  comparative  abilities, 
is  struck  dumb  and  blind  by  excess  of  superiority. 
The  grand  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,  which  he  set 
on  this  occasion,  were  composed  with  such  force, 
regularity  and  instrumental  effects,  as  the  Eng- 
lish had  never  heard  before.  Purcell's  Te  Deum, 
in  design,  and  expression  of  the  words,  is,  per- 
haps, superior  to  all  others ;  but  in  grandeur  and 
richness  of  accompaniment,  nothing  but  national 
partiality  can  deny  Handel  the  preference.  The 
queen  settled  on  him  for  life  a  pension  of  two 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  And  all  who  had 
heard  "  Iiinaldo,"  wished  him  again  employed 
for  the  opera ;  so  that  the  multiplicity  of  business, 
and  the  many  protectors  and  friends  he  met  witli 
in  England,  a  little  impaired  the  memory  of  our 
great  composer  with  respect  to  continental  con- 
nections ;  and  he  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  less 
than  returning  to  Hanover  till  after  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  when  his  Majesty,  George 
the  First,  arriving  in  England,  saved  him  the 
trouble  of  a  German  tour. 

Handel,  conscious  of  his  deficiency  in  respect 
and  gratitude,  to  a  prince  who  honored  him  with 
such  flattering  marks  of  approbation  and  bounty, 
durst  not  approach  the  court,  till  by  the  ingenuity 
and  friendly  interposition  of  Baron  Kilmansegge, 
he  was  restored  to  favor  in  the  following  manner. 
The  king,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  these  kingdoms, 
having  been  prevailed  on  to  form  a  party  on  the 
water,  the  design  was  communicated  to  Handel, 
who  was  advised  to  compose  some  pieces  express- 
ly for  the  occasion  ;  the  performance  of  which  he 
secretly  conducted  in  a  boat,  that  accompanied 
the  royal  barge.  Upon  hearing  these  composi- 
tions, which  have  been  since  so  well  known,  and 
so  justly  celebrated  under  the  title  of  the  "Water 
Music,"  his  majesty,  equally  surprised  and  pleased 
by  their  excellence,  eagerly  inquired  who  was 
the  author  of  them  ;  when  the  baron  acquainted 
the  king  that  they  were  the  productions  of  a 
faithful  servant  of  his  majesty,  who,  conscious  of 
the  cause  of  displeasure  which  he  had  given  to  so 
gracious  a  protector,  durst  not  presume  to  ap- 
proach his  royal  presence,  till  he  had  assurance 
that  by  every  possible  demonstration  of  duty  and 
gratitude  in  future,  he  might  hope  to  obtain  a 
pardon.  This  intercession  having  been  graciously 
accepted,  Handel  was  restored  to  favor,  and  his 
compositions  honored  with  the  most  flattering 
marks  of  royal  approbation.  And  as  a  ratifica- 
tion of  the  delinquent's  peace,  thus  easily  obtain- 
ed, his  majesty  was  pleased  to  add  a  pension  of 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  that  which  had 
been  previously  conferred  on  him  by  Queen 
Anne ;  and  not  many  years  after,  when  he  was 
employed  to  teach  the  young  princesses,  another 
pension  of  the  same  value  was  added  to  the  for- 
mer grants,  by  her  Majesty,  Queen  Caroline. 

From  the  year  1715  to  1720,  I  find,  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  Musical  Drama,  no  new  opera  that 
was  set  by  Handel.  The  first  three  years  of  this 
period  were  chiefly  spent  at  the  Earl  of  Burling- 
ton's, a  nobleman,  whose  taste  and  judgment  in 
the  fine  arts  were  as  exquisite  as  his  patronage  to 
their  votaries  was  liberal.  And  during  the  other 
two  years,  Handel  seems  to  have  been"  employed 
at  Cannons,  as  maestro  di  capella  to  the  Duke  of 
Chandos  ;  who,  among  other  splendid  and  princely 
kinds  of  magnificence,  established  a  chapel,  in 
which  the  cathedral  service  was  daily  performed 


by  a  choir  of  voices  and  instruments,  superior,  at 
that  time,  perhaps,  in  number  and  excellence,  to 
that  of  any  sovereign  prince  in  Europe.  Here 
Handel  produced,  besides  his  anthems,  the  chief 
part  of  his  hautbois  concertos,  sonatas,  lessons, 
and  organ  fugues ;  which  are  all  so  masterly, 
spirited  and  exquisite  in  their  several  kinds,  that 
if  he  had  never  composed  an  opera,  oratorio,  Te 
Deum,  duet,  cantata,  or  any  other  species  of  vocal 
music,  his  name  would  have  been  had  in  rever- 
ence by  true  musicians,  as  long  as  the  characters 
in  which  they  are  written  should  continue  to  be 
legible. 

We  come  now  to  the  busiest  and  most  glorious 
period  of  Handel's  life ;  who,  arrived  at  that 
stage  of  existence  which  Dante  calls 

11  mezzo  del  eammin  di  nostra  vita  : 

when  the  human  frame  and  faculties  have  acquir- 
ed their  utmost  strength  and  vigor,  was  endowed 
with  great  natural  powers,  highly  improved  by 
cultivation ;  with  a  hand  which  no  difficulties 
could  embarrass;  a  genius  for  composition  un- 
bounded ;  at  the  head  of  a  profession  which  fa- 
cilitates access  to  the  great,  and,  with  extraordi- 
nary abilities,  ensures  their  patronage ;  high  in 
the  favor  of  the  sovereign,  nobles,  and  public,  of 
a  great  and  powerful  nation,  at  a  period  of  its 
greatest  and  happiest  tranquility ;  when  it  was 
not  only  blest  with  leisure  and  zeal  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace,  but  with  power,  liberally  to  re- 
ward those  whose  successful  efforts  had  carried 
them  beyond  the  bounds  of  mediocrity. 

Such  were  Handel's  circumstances  and  situa- 
tion, when  a  plan  was  formed,  by  the  English  no- 
bility and  gentry,  for  establishing  a  fund  for  the 
support  of  Italian  operas,  of  which  he  was  to  be 
the  composer  and  director  ;  and,  as  his  Majesty 
King  George  the  First  was  pleased  to  subscribe 
one  thousand  pounds  towards  the  execution  of 
this  design,  and  to  let  his  name  appear  at  the 
head  of  the  subscription,  amounting  to  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  this  society  was  called  the  Royal 
Academy. 

When  Handel  quitted  his  employment  at 
Cannons,  he  was  commissioned  by  this  academy 
to  go  to  Dresden,  in  order  to  engage  singers. 
Here  he  found  Senesino,  Durastanti,  Berenstadt. 
and  Boschi,  whom  he  brought  over   to   England. 

Though  the  principal  intention,  in  forming  the 
academy,  was  to  appoint  Handel  the  composer 
and  director  of  the  band;  the  public  was  not,-as 
yet,  unanimous  in  supporting  this  measure.  Bo- 
noncini  and  Attilio  had  been  invited  over  by  the 
former  managers  of  the  opera ;  and  as  they  were 
composers  of  acknowledged  merit,  there  was  an 
unwillingness  in  their  admirers  and  friends  to 
consent  to  their  dismission.  And  it  was  now  that 
those  musical  feuds  began,  of  which  Swift  has 
perpetuated  the  memory,  by  an  epigram,  which 
throws  contempt  upon  an  art,  and  upon  artists, 
whose  merit  he  never  felt  or  understood,  though 
he  could  see  the  ridicule  of  their  situation.  But 
the  satirist  who  discovers  no  difference  between 
a  Dryden  and  a  bell-man,  or  a  Raphael  and  a 
house-painter,  is  full  as  well  qualified  to  talk 
about  poetry  and  painting,  as  he  about  music, 
who  neither  sees  nor  hears  the  difference  between 
the  productions  of  a  Handel  or  a  Bononcini,  and 
those  of  the  most  despicable  fiddler. 

No  art,  science,  or  even  religious  or  moral 
truth,  can  parry  the  assaults  of  ridicule,  when 
wit  and  humor  guide  the  thrust ;  though,  luckily, 
the  wounds  inflicted  are  slight,  and  cure  them- 
selves. For  neither  lovers  of  art,  nor  of  religion 
and  virtue,  can  be  long  diverted  from  their  pur- 
suits, by  a  gibe  or  ion  mot.  A  great  nation,  in 
which  there  are  so  many  opulent  individuals, 
wants  innocent  amusements  for  their  leisure 
hours,  when  quitting  the  chase  and  rural  sports 
they  are  assembled  together  in  the  capital ;  and 
in  the  best  and  most  polished  ages  of  the  world, 
the  cultivation  and  patronage  of  music  have  em- 
ployed the  talents  and  munificence  of  its  most 
distinguished  inhabitants. 

*  Musical  dramas  or  operas,  which  during  the 
last  century  travelled  from  Italy  to  France,  and 
from  France  to  England,  were  never  attempted 
in  the  Italian  language  till  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  when  the  first   essays  were  made  by  per- 


formers, partly  natives,  and  partly  Italians,  who 
severally  used  their  own  dialect:  the  absurdity 
of  which  Addison  has  ridiculed  with  great  humor 

and  pleasantry  in  tin-  Spectator,  No.  18."  But 
as  the  love  for  operas  was  then,  and  has 
ever  since,  most  powerfully  excited  in  such  of  our 
nobility  and  gentry  as  have  >  i - i t. -« I  Italy  in  their 
youth,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  at  all  times 
wish  to  have  these  exhibitions  as  near  the  models 
with  which  they  have  been  acquainted  on  the 
continent,  as  possible.  And  of  such  we  may  sup- 
pose the  Royal  Academy  was  composed :  as  the 
Duke  of  Newcasile,  was  governor;  Lord  Bing- 
ley,  deputy-governor ;  and  the  Dukes  of  Port- 
land and  Qucensbury,  Earls  of  Burlington,  Stair 
and  Waldegrave,  Lords  Chetwynd  and  Stanhope, 
James  Bruce,  Esq.,  Colonel  Blathwait,  Thomas 
Coke,  of  Norfolk,  Esq.,  Conyers  D'Arey,  Esq., 
Brigadier-General  Dormer,  Bryan  Fairfax.  Esq., 
Colonel  O'Hara,  George  Harrison,  Esq.,  Brigadier 
General  Hunter,  William  Pultency,  Esq.,  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh,  Major-General  Wade,  and 
Francis  Whitworth,  Esq.,  directors. 

These  great  and  eminent  personages  could  not. 
however,  get  the  whole  management  of  the  operas 
into  their  own  hands,  all  at  once  :  oppositions  are 
no  less  frequent,  than  furious,  in  popular  govern- 
ments; and,  on  this  occasion,  political  animosities 
were  blended  with  musical  faction.  All  the 
friends  of  Bononcini  and  Attilio  were  not,  per- 
haps, entirely  guided  by  the  love  of  music,  and 
sense  of  their  superiority  ;  the  love  of  power, 
and  hatred  of  the  abettors  of  Handel,  for  party 
considerations,  furnished  fuel  to  their  zeal ;  and 
Handel,  ere  they  gave  way,  was  forced  to  mount 
the  stage,  and  fight  his  own  battle.  For  all  that 
his  friends  could  obtain  of  those  that  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  at  his 
return  from  Dresden,  with  auxiliaries,  was  per- 
mission to  have  his  opera  of  Radamistus  perform- 
ed there  in  1720.f  On  this  occasion,  the  expect- 
ations which  the  public  had  formed  of  the  abili- 
ties of  Handel,  from  his  great  reputation,  and  the 
specimens  he  had  already  given,  may  be  estima- 
ted by  the  crowds  which  assembled  at  the  opera- 
house  doors,  when  there  was  no  longer  any  room 
for  their  admission.  And  the  applause  of  those 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  places,  evinced 
the  full  gratification  of  the  delight  they  expected 
to  receive.  This  opera,  however,  with  all  its 
merit  and  success,  did  not  obtain  for  Handel  a 
victory  sufficiently  decisive,  to  oblige  the  enemy 
to  quit  the  field. 

After  this,  as  the  last  experiment,  it  was  agreed 
by  the  friends  of  the  three  several  rivals,  that 
each  of  them  should  compose  an  act  of  the  same 
opera,  with  an  overture  to  each  act.  The  drama 
fixed  upon  was  Mutius  Sccevola,  of  which  Bonon- 
cini set  the  first  act,  Attilio  the  second,  and  Han- 
del the  third ;  and  this  fiery  trial  determined  the 
point  of  precedence  between  him  and  his  com- 
petitors :  the  act  in  Mutius  Sccevola,  which  Han- 
del composed,  being  pronounced  superior  to  both 
the  others,  and  Bononcini's  the  next  in  merit. 

It  was  the  more  honorable  to  our  great  musi- 
cian to  have  vanquished  such  a  champion  as  Bo- 
noncini, as  he  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and 
very  high  in  reputation  all  over  Europe.  Few, 
indeed,  are  able,  when  the  difference  is  doubtful, 
to  discriminate  and  set  a  just  value  on  the  nicer 
shades  of  excellence :  a  grain  of  partiality  or 
prejudice  can  turn  the  scale  of  either  side,  when 
in  the  hands  of  the  best  judges  ;  but  how  shall 
ignorance  dare  to  determine,  what  learning  and 
experience  can  scarce  discern  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  Bononcini's  peculiar  merit  in 
setting  Italian  words  seems  to  have  been  out  of 
the  reach  of  an  English  audience,  and  that  Ital- 
ians alone  were  competent  to  judge  of  it :  who 
say,  that  his  knowledge  in  singing  and  in  their 
language  was  such  as  rendered  his  cantilena,  or 
melody,  more  natural  and  elegant  to  _  vocal  per- 
formers, and  his  recitatives   more  passionate,  and 

*Thc  Germans,  according  to  Kiccoboni,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  hail  operas  performed  in  the 
same  manner  ;  the  Recitative  being  pronounced  in 
German,  and  the  Airs  in  Italian. 

t  This  opera,  under  the  title  of  "  Zenobia,"  was 
translated  into  German,  by  Mattbeson,  and  performed 
to  Handel's  music,  in  Hamburg,  1721. 
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expressive  of  nicer  sensations  and  inflexions,  to 
every  hearer  accustomed  to  the  tones  of  Italian 
speech,  than  those  of  his  rival ;  but  in  majesty, 
grandeur,  force,  fire,  and  invention,  which  are 
not  local  beauties,  but  striking  and  intelligible  in 
all  countries,  Handel  was  infinitely  his  superior. 

From  this  memorable  victory,  in  1721,  the 
Royal  Academy  seems  to  have  been  firmly  estab- 
lished during  the1  space  of  eight  or  nine  years, 
under  the  management  of  Handel's  most  power- 
ful friends  and  greatest  admirers ;  who,  in  ap- 
pointing him  the  principal  composer,  gave  him 
absolute  dominion  over  the  performers.* 

There  were,  however,  from  time  to  time,  se've- 
\  ral   operas   of  Bononcini   and  Attilio  exhibited 
during  this  period,  on  the  same  stage,  and  by  the 
\ame  performers,  as  those  of  Handel ;  perhaps  to 
oncihate  parties :  the  lovers  of  music  are   some- 
Ajes  froward,  capricious,  and   unreasonable,  as 
™U  as  the  professors.     This  was  never  more  con- 
spi\ious  to  by-standers,  than  in   the   violence  of 
parV  lor  the  two  singers,  Guzzoni  and   Faustina, 
mm  year    1727;  at  which   time,  though   both 
TvertWeellent  performers,  in  different  styles,  yet 
so_  unfiling  Was  the  English  public  to  be  pleased 
with  bVUi  that  when  the  admirers  of  one  of  these 
sirens  legan  to  applaud,  those  of  the  other  were 
sure  to'iiss.     It  seems  as  impossible  for  two  sing- 
ers  of  thual   merit  to   tread   the   same  stage,  a 
parte  egu\e,  as  for  two  people  to  ride  on  the  same 
horse,  witW  one  being  behind. 

"  If  the  frequenters  of  Musical  Dramas  had 
not  then  be*o  enemies  to  their  own  pleasure,  the 
merit  of  thes\singers  consisted  of  excellencies  so 
different  and  fetinct,  that  they  might  have  ap- 
plauded each  by  turns,  and,  from  their  several 
perfections,  by  turns,  have  received  equal  delight. 
Unluckily  for  moderate  people,  who  seek 
pleasure  from  talents  wherever  they  can  be  found, 
the  violence  of  tiese  feuds  has  cured  all  succeed- 
ing managers  of  the  extravagance  of  engaging- 
two  singers  of  the  same  sex,  at  a  time,  of  dispu- 
table abilities." -f- 

_  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  m  occasion  of  the  contested 
rights  of  supremacy  between  these  theatrical 
principals  and  their  adherents,  published  1728,  a 
Manifesto,  entitled,  "  The  Devil  to  pay  at  St. 
James's:  or  a,  full  and- true  accou-m-  of  a  most 
horrid  and  bloody  battle  between  Madame  Faus- 
tina and  Madame  Cuzzoni.  Also  a  hot  skirmish 
between  Signor  Boschi  and  Signor  Palmerini. 
Moreover,  how  Senesino  has  taken  snuff,  is  going 
to  leave  the  opera,  and  sing  psalms  at  Henley's 
Oratory."  J 

A  few  years  after,  a  quarrel  happened  between 
Handel  and  Senesino,  which  broke  up  the. Acad- 
emy, and  was  not  only  injurious  to  the  fortune  of 
our  great  composer,  but  the  cause  of  infinite 
trouble  and  vexation  to  him,  during  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot,  who  was  always  a  very  zealous 
and  active  friend  to  Handel,  entered  the  list,  as 
his  champion,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered 
of  defending  his  cause.  And,  as  ridicule  supplied 
him  with  all  kinds  of  ammunition,  and  the  pen 
was  his  most  irresistible  weapon,  he  had  recourse, 
to  these  in  the  contention  with  Senesino,  who  had 
almost  all  the  great  barons  of  the  realm  for  his 
allies.  And  in  this  second  puny  war,  after  mu- 
tual complaints  of  treaties  violated,  rights  infring- 
ed, and  hostilities  committed,  he  published  an- 
other Manifesto,  which  had  for  title,  "  Harmony 
in  an  uproar:  a  Letter  to  George  Frederick 
Handel,  Esq.,  master  of  the  Opera  House  in  the 
Haymarket,  from  Hurlothrumbo  Johnson,  Esq., 
composer  extraordinary  to  all  the  theatres  in 
GreatBritain,  excepting  that  of  the  Haymarket. 
In  which  the  rights  and  merits  of  both  Operas 
are  properly  considered." 

A  court  is  instituted  in  this  pamphlet  for  the 
trial  of  Handel,  who  is  ordered  to  hold  up  his 
hand,  and  to  answer  to  the  following  several  hio-li 


*  During  this  prosperous  period,  after  Radamisto, 
and  Muzio  Sccvola,  Handef  produced  his  operas  of 
Ottone,  Floridante,  Flavio,  Giulio  Cesare,  Tamerlano, 
Rodelinda,  Scipione,  Alessandro,  Ricardo  prima,  Am- 
meto,  Siroe,  Tolomeo,  Lotario,  Partenope  and  Poro. 

t  Journal  of  a  Musical  Tour  through  Germanv  &'e 
vol.  ii,  p.  189. 

t  Arbuthnot's   Miscellanies,  vol.   i,  from  p.   213  to 


grimes  and  misdemeanors  committed  upon  the 
wills  and  understandings  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Imprimis,  he  is  charged  with  having  bewitched 
us  for  the.  space  of  twenty  years  past. 

Secondly,  with  most  insolently  daring  to  give  us 
good  music  and  sound  harmony,  when  we,  wanted 
bad. 

Thirdly,  with  most  feloniously  and  arrogantly 
assuming  to  himself  an  uncontrolled  power  of 
pleasing  us  whether  we  would  or  no;  and  with 
often  being  so  bold  as  to  charm  us,  when  we  were 
positively  resolved  to  be  out  of  humor. 

Dr.  Pushpin  and  Dr.  Blue,  (Pepusch  and 
Green),  accuse  him  of  not  being  a  graduate  in 
either  of  the  universities ;  and  the  former  of  not 
having  read  Euclid,  or  studied  the.  Greek  modes. 
Others  of  having  composed  such  music  as  not 
only  puzzled  our  .  parish  clerks  and  threw  out 
every  congregation,  but  such  as  never  man  pro- 
duced before.  Then,  as  an  instance  of  his  hav- 
ing practiced  sorcery  in  this  kingdom  on  his  ma- 
jesty's liege  subjects,  and  of  bewitching  every 
sense  we  have,  it  is  asserted  that  there  was  not  a 
letter  in  any  one  of  his  public  bills  but  had  magic 
in  it ;  and  that  if  at  any  time  a  squeak  of  one  of 
his  fiddles,  or  a  tooting  of  one  of  his  pipes  was  to 
be  heard,  away  danced  the  whole  town,  belter 
skelter,  crowding,  pressing,  and  shoving;  and 
happy  were  they  who  could  be  squeezed  to 
death.  And  at  length  the  court  concludes,  that 
"as.  one  Opera  is  such  an  enormous  source  of 
expense,  luxury,  idleness,  sloth  and  effeminacy, 
there  could  be  no  way  so  proper  to  redress  these 
grievances,  as  the  setting  up  another." 

The  only  parts  of  this  ironical  letter  which 
seem  to  be  serious  are  printed  in  Italics,  and  con- 
tain Handel's  own  defence :  who,  in  answer  to 
the  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged  by  his 
opponents  is  made  to  say,  "  that  he  was  no  way 
to  blame  in  the  whole  affair;  but  that  when 
Senesino  had  declared  he  would  leave  England, 
he  thought  himself  obliged  in  honor  to  proceed 
with  his  contract,  and  provide  for  himself  else- 
where ;  that  as  for  Cuzzoni,  he  had  no  thought  of 
her,  no  hopes  of  her,  nor  any  want  of  her,_  Strada 
being  in  all  respects  infinitely  superior,  in  any 
excellency  required  for  the  stage ;  and  as  for 
singers  in  the  under  parts,  he  had  provided  the 
best  set  we  ever  had  yet ;  though  basely  deserted 
by  Montagnana,  after  having  signed  a  formal 
contract  to  serve  him  the  whole  of  this  season  ; 
which  he  might  still  force  him  to  do  were  he  not 
more  afraid  of  Westminster  Hall  than  ten  thou- 
sand D — rs,  or  ten  thousand  D — Is.  That  as  he 
was  obbged  to  carry  on  operas  this  winter,  he 
imagined  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  in  the 
business  in  that  manner  which  would  prove  most 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  unprejudiced  part  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  his  own  interest  and 
honor."  He  afterwards  adds,  "that it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  comply  with  the  unreasonable  and 
savage  proposals  made  to  him  ;  by  which  he  was 
to  give  up  all  contracts,  promises,  nay  risk  his 
fortune,  to  gratify  fantastical  whims  and  unjust 
piques."  And  continues  to  plead  his  own  cause, 
by  saying,  "  that  if  he  was  misled,  or  had  judged 
wrong  at  any  time  in  raising  the  price  of  his 
tickets,  he  was  sufficiently  punished,  without  car- 
rying resentment  on  that  account  to  such  a 
length.*  But  in  whatever  light  the  entertain- 
ment was  considered,  it  certainly  better  merited 
such  an  extravagant  price,  than  any  other  ever 
yet  exhibited  in  this  nation." 

In  another  part  of  this  pamphlet,  a  partizan  for 
Handel,  captivated  by  the  vocal  powers  of 
Carestini,  whom  he  had  brought  over  in  order  to 
supersede  Senesino,  accosts  Hurlothrumbo  in  the 
following  manner :  "  So,  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a 
great  stickler  for  the  Opera  at  Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields ;  a  pretty  set  of  singers,  truly !  and  for 
composers,  you  out-do  the  world! — Don't  you 
think,  says  he,  at  this  time  of  life,  Senesino  could 

*  Besides  the  offence  given  to  the  subscribers  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  by  refusing  to  compose  for,  or  even 
employ  Senesino,  the  great  favorite  of  the  nation, 
Handel  disobliged  them  extremely,  not  only  by  rais- 
ing the  price  of  admission  to  a  Guinea,  but  by  refu- 
sing to  let  them  occupy  their  particular  boxes  in  the 
Haymarket  theatre,  when  he  performed  there  his  ora- 
torio of  "  Esther,"  in  the  summer  of  1732. 


twang  a  prayer  finely  through  the  nose  in  petti- 
coals  at  a  conventicle  V  Hah  !  —  Or,  what  think 
you,  says  he,  of  Signora  Celesti  snuffling  a  hymn 

there  in  concert;   or,  Madi Bertolli,  with  her 

unmeaning  voice,  with  as  little  force  in  it  as  a 
pair  of  Smith's  bellows  with  twenty  holes  in  the 
sides:  JTour  base,  indeed*  makes  a  humming 
noise,  and  could  roar  to  some  purpose,  if  hi-  hail 
songs  proper  for  him :  as  for  your  Signora 
Fagottp-f  she,  indeed,  may,  with  her  master,  be 
sent  home  to  school  again ;  and  by  the  time  she 
is  fourscore,  she'll  prove  a  vast  addition  to  a 
bonfire;  or  make  a  fine  Duenna  in  a  Spanish 
opera. 

"Your  composers  too  have  behaved  notably 
truly,  your  Porpoise,!  says  he,  may  roll  and 
rumble  about  as  he  pleases,  and  prelude  to  a 
storm  of  his  own  raising;  but  you  should  let  him 
know,  that  a  bad  imitation-  always  wants  the  air 
and  spirit  of  an  original,  and  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  betwixt  full  harmony,  and  making  a 
noise. — I  know  your  expectations  are  very  high 
from  the  performance  of  the  king  of  Arragon;§ 
but  that  Trolly  Colly  composer,  a  stupid  cantata- 
thruminer,  must  make  a  mighty  poor  figure  in  an 
opera ;  though  he  was  so  nice  last  winter,  that  he 
would  not  allow  that  Handel  could  compose,  or 
Senisino  sing  :  what  art  he  has  used,  to  produce 
him  now  as  the  first  voice  in  Europe,  I  cannot 
imagine ;  but  you  must  not  depend  upon  his 
majesty  too  far;  for  to  my  knowledge,  he  has 
been  engaged  by  a  formal  deputation  from  the 
general  assembly  of  North  Britain,  to  new-set 
their  Scotch  Psalms,  and  to  be  clerk  to  the  high- 
kirk  in  Edinburgh,  with  a  salary  of  one  hundred 
pounds  Scots,  per  annum." 

This  letter,  dated  February  12, 1733,  was  pub- 
lished in  a  shilling  pamphlet,  and  occupies  twenty- 
four  pages  in  the  second  volume  of  Arbuthnot's 
Miscellanies.  Some  of  the  irony  and  humor  is 
well  pointed,  and  much  of  the  musical  politics  of 
the  day  may  be  gathered  from  its  perusal.  As 
here,  we  see  who  sided  with  the  nobility,  when 
they  set  up  an  opera  against  Handel  in  Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields,  and  engaged  Porpora  and  Arrigoni 
to  compose,  and  placed  Senesino  and  Segatti,  till 
the  arrival  of  Cuzzoni,  at  the  head  of  the  singers. 
It  appears  here,  likewise,  that  Montagnana.  the 
celebrated  base-singer,  Celeste,  and  Bertolli,  two 
of  Handel's  female  performers,  as  well  as  Arri- 
goni, the  lutenist,  with  Rolli  (Rowley  Powley) 
the  Italian  opera  poet,  had  deserted  from  his 
standard  ;  anil  that  Dr.  Pepusch,  Dr.  Green,  and 
Holcombe  (Mr.  Honeycomb),  were  on  the  side  of 
the  opponents;  while  Carestini,  Strada,  the  Negri 
family,  Durastanti  and  Scalzi,  were  at  the  head 
of  his  own  troop. 

[To  be  continued. 1 


La  Traviata. 

(From  the  Courier,  of  Wednesday.) 

The  recent  compositions  of  Mr.  Verdi  afford  a 
remarkable  example  of  what  might  be  called  the 
"  Art  of  Sinking  in  Music,"  to  which  not  even 
Martinus  Scriblerus's  "Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry" 
can  offer  a  parallel.  Each  of  the  last  four  or  five 
operas  he  has  given  to  the  world  has  been  consid- 
erably inferior  to  that  immediately  preceding  it,  and 
it  now  becomes  a  matter  for  anxious  consideration 
what  we  are  to  expect  in  his  next  lyrical  production, 
should  he  continue  in  this  manner.  It  can  hardly  be 
anything  better  than  a  series  of  brilliant  and  some- 
what noisy  quadrilles,  polkas  and  waltzes,  for  pon- 
derous orchestra,  with  weak  vocal  accompaniments. 
The  tender  cantabiles  and  plaintive  minor  andantes, 
which  have  for  sometime  been  gradually  growing 
more  and  more  feeble,  will  probably  have  died  out 
altozether,  the  composer's  resources  in  that  line  being 
already  well-nigh  exhausted.  Indeed,  while  listening 
to  the  Traviata  one's  first  thought  is, — what  a  beau- 
tiful writer  of  quadrilles  was  lost  to  the  world  when 
Mr.  Verdi  devoted  himself  to  the  manufacture  of 
operas.  But  then  we  remember  Ernani,  Nabucod- 
onosor,  and  other  of  his  earlier  works — produced 
when  his  genius  was  in  its  first  flush,  and  which  may 
claim  an  eminent  position  among  modern  operas; 
full  of  fine  free  melody,  and  revealing  a  wonderful 

*  Montagnana. 

f  Segatti,  the  first  woman  in  the  opera  established 
by  the  nobility  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  till  the  second 
arrival  of  Cuzzoni. 

%  Porpora.  §  Arrigoni,  the  Lutenist. 
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mastery  of  dramatic  effect — and  only  regret  that  in 
his  later  works  he  should  have  so  permitted  the 
exaggerations  and  defects  of  his  style  to  over-master 
the  many  admirable  qualities  perceptible  in  his  first 
creations.  That  the  Traviata  is  more  deficient  in 
science  and  imagination  than  anything  he  has 
previously  written  cannot  be  denied. 

The  story  of  Traviata  is  taken  from  Dumas' 
Dame  aux  Camelias  and  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  "  Camille."  The  names  of  the  characters  are 
changed,  and  the  time  is  put  back  as  far  as  1700. 
And,  by  the  way,  in  the  representation  last  Monday 
night  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  the  costumes  of  the 
male  characters  were  of  the  last  century,  while  those 
of  the  females  were  of  last  week.  The  main  inci- 
dents of  the  play  are  presented,  stitched  together 
with  a  thread  of  recitative  after  the  usual  fashion  of 
librettos.  In  the  first  act  occurs  the  party  at 
Violetta's  house,  where  the  hero  and  heroine  meet. 
In  the  second,  the  lovers  are  found  in  their  country 
mansion,  and  Violctta  is  induced  to  desert  Alfred  by 
the  entreaties  of  his  father;  then  comes  the  scene  in 
the  ball-room,  with  which  the  act  closes.  In  the 
third  and  last  act  are  represented  the  reconciliation 
of  the  lovers  and  the  death  of  Violetta.  Of  course 
the  dramatic  connection  is  destroyed  by  the  necessity 
of  bringing  all  these  events  within  the  smallest 
possible  compass. 

Like  most  of  Verdi's  operas,  the  Traviata  has  no 
overture,  but  opens  with  a  short  prelude  of  some  fifty 
bars,  in  which  there  is  nothing  interesting  or  original. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  first  act  we  have  a 
brisk  chorus,  &c,  in  A  major,  eminently  suited  to 
quadrille  purposes,  but  not  otherwise  valuable.  ■  Next 
comes  a  brindisi — drinking  song — in  which  Alfred 
and  Violetla  take  the  principal  parts,  and  in  the 
chorus  of  which  all  present  join.  This  morceau  is 
one  of  the  few  genuine  melodies  in  the  opera,  and  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  and  effective.  The  waltz 
movement  which  follows  has  nothing  whatever  to 
recommend  it,  nor  has  the  little  duet  between  Alfred 
and  Violetta,  the  principal  phrase  of  which,  intro- 
duced in  various  portions  of  the  opera,  is  borrowed 
from  Meyerbeer's  -'Robert."  The  leading  ideas  of 
Violetta's  scene  and  air  which  close  the  first  act  may 
easily  be  traced  to  some  of  the  composer's  previous 
works. 

The  second  act  opens  with  a  long  scene  and  air  for 
Alfred,  which  is  somewhat  effective,  although  marked 
by  no  particular  originality.  The  whole  of  this  is 
omitted  in  the  representation  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
A  duet  follows  between  Violetta  and  the  father  of 
Alfred,  in  which  the  latter  gives  vent  to  his  sorrow  in 
an  easy  air  in  A  flat.  This  is  the  same  cantabile  that 
has  appeared,  slightly  varied,  in  all  the  operas  of  Mr. 
Verdi,  since  the  "  Infelice"  of  Ernani.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  this  duet  which  is  very  long,  is 
judiciously  omitted,  as  it  presents  little  that  is  agree- 
able. A  short  and  uninteresting  duet  between 
Violetta  and  Alfred  is  omitted,  and  the  scene  closes 
with  an  indifferent  air  by  Alfred's  father,  which, 
although  in  an  altered  tempo,  bears  a  most  unpleasant 
resemblance  to  the  well  known  piece  of  music,  by 
Eeissiger,  commonly  known  as  "Weber's  Last 
Waltz."  The  allegro  of  this  air  is  cut — unfortunately, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  opera. 

The  finale  of  the  second  act — the  scene  of  the  ball 
and  thegame  at  cards — offers  some  fine  opportunities 
for  musical  treatment,  which,  however,  Mr.  Verdi  has 
not  very  ably  improved.  We  have  first  a  chorus  of 
gipsey  fortune-tellers,  who  accompany  their  singing 
with  blows  on  the  Tambour  de  basque.  The  chorus 
is  piquant  and  pleasing.  A  chorus  of  Spanish 
matadors  succeeds,  who,  as  they  shout  in  unison, 
batter  the  ground  with  their  staffs — a  remarkable 
evidence  of  the  fertility  of  Mr.  Verdi's  invention, 
who,  it  appears,  was  resolved  not  to  stop  at  anvils. 
In  this  chorus  occurs  a  most  unkind  plagiarism;  an 
old  familiar  nursery  tune  is  forced  into  service,  and 
seems  mightily  out  of  place ; — possibly,  however,  it 
may  be  an 'unconscious  imitation;  who  can  tell? 
The  long  scene  of  the  card  playing,  &c,  is  perhaps 
the  weakest  of  all,  containing  nothing  worth  notice 
but  a  little  dramatic  phrase  of  four  or  five  bars  sung 
by  Violetta.  But  the  concluding  movement,  by  all 
the  characters,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful 
and  effective  in  the  opera. 

The  last  act  opens  with  a  reminiscence  of  the 
introduction,  leading  to  a  very  ordinary  air  by 
Violetta.  Then  comes  in  a  bit  of  a  Bacchanal  chorus, 
behind  the  scenes,  to  which  succeeds  a  duet  between 
the  reconciled  lovers.  The  andante  is  a  palpable 
imitation  of  the  final  duet  in  Trovatore,  hut  quite 
effective,  particularly  towards  the  close.  The  allegro 
also  is  much  better  than  the  greater  part  of  the  music. 
Next  comes  a  movement  modelled  upon  the  "Mise- 
rere" in  Trovatore,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  it.  The 
concluding  bars  of  the  Traviata  do  not  rise  above  the 
general  inferiority  of  the  opera;  and  the  last  tones  of 


Violetta,  long,  loud  and  piercing,  seem  sadly  inap- 
propriate. 

La  Traviata  was  first  performed  in  Venice,  March 
6,  1853,  with  moderate  success.  In  Paris  and 
London  it  has  met  with  great  favor,  but  on  this  side 
the  water  it  does  not  appear  to  have  gained  much 
popularity. 


American  Music  Association. 

(From  Willis's  "  Musical  World,"  June  6  ) 

The  "New  York  American-Music  Association" 
— the  very  long  name  of  a  national  art-infant  of 
short  life,  as  yet — gave  its  final  concert  for  the 
season  last  week. 

The  following  programme  was  presented  to  a 
very  numerous  audience  at  Dodwcrth's  saloon  : — 

PART  I. 

1— Kyrie  Eleiaon,  from  Mass  in  D Dr.  R.  F.  Halsted 

Mr3.  Crump,  Mr.  Johnson  aud  Chorus. 
2 — Piano  Solo  :  Souvenirs  d'Andalousie.    Caprice  de 

Concert,  on  Spanish  Airs, Gottschalk 

Mr.  Candido  Berti. 

3— Ave  Maria, W.  A.  King 

Miss  Henrietta  Simon. 

4— Grand  Scena  ed  Aria, . ,  A.  Reiff,  Jr 

Dr.  Charles  Guilmette. 

5 — Fantaisie  for  Violin,  on  Norma, Appy 

Mr.  Henry  Appy. 

6— Song  :  "  Come,  love,  with  me,".. J.  A.  Johnson 

Mr.  J.  A.  Johnson. 
7— Hymn  186  (Bk.  Com.  Prayer),  Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus,     ■ 

Jerome 
Miss  Henrietta  Simon  and  Chorus. 

PART    II. 

8— Hymn  to  the  Virgin, J.  M.  Deems 

Mrs.  Crump.  Mr.  Johnson  and  Chorus. 
9— Fantasie  sur  "  Lucrezia"  and  "  Lucia,"  on  the 

Boehm  Flute, Siede 

Mr.  F.  J.  Eben. 

10-Song, w.  H.  Walter 

Mr.  J.  A.  Johnson. 

11— Duet,  from  Opera  "  Esther," J.  M.  Deems 

Miss  Henrietta  Simon  and  Dr.  Guilmette. 

Conductor  at  the  Piano, Mr.  Wm.  A.  King. 

Conductor  of  Chorus, Dr.  Charles  Guilmette 

At  our  request,  the  obliging  President  of  the 
Association,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Hopkins,  furnished 
us  with  a  few  personal  statistics  of  the  composers 
whose  names  appear  on  the  programme,  which 
will  be  interesting  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
persons  and  things  mainly  Native-American. 

Dr.  R.  F.  Halsted  is  a  New  York  physician — 
plays  the  organ  in  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
— Native-American — was"  never  abroad. 

His  "  Kyrie"  indicates  fine  musical  feeling  and 
a  refined  and  cultivated  taste.  It  is  somewhat 
over-spiced  with  dissonance,  however ;  the  flat- 
sixth,  particularly,  in  its  various  harmonic  com- 
binations, being  over-used  and  over-prominent. 
Dr.  Halsted  will  soon,  doubtless,  fall  into  a  more 
diatonic  style  of  writing. 

The  biography  of  New  Orleans  Gottschalk,  of 
national  culture  and  European  career,  we  need 
not  here  write.  We  were  sorry  to  read  the  latest 
news  of  him,  from  Havana,  that  his  consumptive 
symptoms  have  not  been  modified  by  his  voyage. 
We  trust,  nevertheless,  that  his  may  be  one  of 
those  cases  of  pulmonary  delusion,  which  seem 
to  outlive  and  outlast  our  worst  fears.  We  have 
known  several  such  of  late  years.  Plis  "  Caprice" 
is  one  of  his  lighter  compositions,  and  was  grace- 
fully played  by  young  Berti. 

Berti  is  one  of  the  promising  migM-bes  of  art, 
who  is  giving  the  enthusiasm  to  law- study  which 
he  formerly  applied  to  music.  Meantime,  how- 
ever, he  avails  himself,  as  any  young  enterprising 
man  would,  of  the  pecuniary  advantage  which 
bis  musical  accomplishment  affords  him  to  help 
him  on  in  the  expense  of  student-life ;  and  we 
cordially  recommend  him  to  such  private  families 
and  schools  as  would  like  to  secure  a  high-bred, 
gentlemanly-mannered  and  very  capable  teacher. 

Wm.  A.  King,  English  bofn  and  bred,  although 
of  almost  purely  American  career,  we  can  write 
but  little  about  that  is  not  already  popularly 
known.  His  talent  for  organ-playing,  in  which 
his  musical  many-mindedncss  is  chiefly  brought 
into  play,  is  now  unapplied — Mr.  King,  in  com- 
mon with  many  artists,  being  averse  to  making 
Sunday  the  most  laborious  and  business-dayr  of 
the  week,  and  wishing  a  seventh  of  the  time,  at 
least,  to  himself.  We  think  that  Mr.  King  does 
his  best  things  when  he  is  not  aware  of  it.  Wo 
happened  in  at  Grace  Church  one  sleepy,  sum- 
merly afternoon,  some  years  since,  and  heard  him 
play  an  introductory  voluntary  to  about  a  dozen 


people,  which,  put  fairly  into  notes,  would  suffice 
to  make  the  reputation  of  any  man.  The  moment 
he  takes  pen  in  hand,  the-  afflatus,  lo  our  thinking. 

very  much  Bubsid he   becomes  more  critical 

and  lev;  himself. 

Of  "A.  Reiff,  jr."  we  have  obtained  no  inform- 
ation.    His  "  Grand  S    -na  ed  Aria"  v.. aid  not 

get  into  the  significance  of,  despite  Dr.  Guilmette's 
painstaking  rendering. 

Mr.  Appy  was  so  un-appy  a-  to  be  detained  at 
Philadelphia;  .Mr.  Eben,  the  flutist,  falling  int.., 
his  place  with  the  flute-solo,  later  announced. 
Mr.  Eben  plays  a  most  resonant  and  pure-toned 
Boehm  flute,  which  he  well  understands  witching 
the  music  out  of.  Mr.  Eben  i-  of  German  bin' 
and  education. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  music-director  at  Dr.  Muhli'- 
berg's  church,  an  American,  a  teacher  in  ue 
common  schools  and  an  efficient  and  ■/.<■;•->'•]• 
musician.  We  have  heard  better  things  i  his 
than  the  song  he  sang. 

"Jerome"  (not  Bonaparte,  but  Charles.1-1'-"1"' 
Hopkins,  presumptively)  i-  the  Presidentof  the 
society;  or,  rather,  he  is  Vice-President  Finan- 
cier, all  the  Directors,  Agent,  and  almcst Door- 
keeper and  Type-setter  of  the  progniM'.n.- — in 
short,  he  is  the  Society  itself.  He  started  *•  keeps 
it  in  a  state  of  active  vitality,  lives  in  i  and  for 
it,  in  very  close  sense  is  engaged  to  it,  and  one  of 
these  days,  for  aught  we  see  to  prevent,  "ill  marry 
it. 

"  Jerome"  is  a  young  man  in  whoa  we  believe, 
have  always  been  contending  t\v>  antagonistic 
biases, — Chemistry  and  Music.  ive  believe  his 
chemical  prowess,  particularly  u>  enterprising 
experiment,  showed  itself  before  his  musical. 
We  advised  him,  some  time  since,  to  strike  the 
flag  of  his  inclinations  to  chemistry;  but  he 
would  not  heed  vis. 

The  186th  Hymn  of  his  comyosition,  we  think, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  thing  w/  have  heard  from 
Jerome,  although  composed  we  understand, 
before  he  was  instructed  in  harmony.  Out  of  his 
family,  Jerome  has  received  but  little  instruction 
in  music,  and  that  little  from  T.  E.  Miguel  (who 
died  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  greatest  penury). 
He  is  organist  of  St  John's  church,  at  ^  onkers, 
plays  the  viola,  trombone  and  violoncello,  and — 
is  son  of  the  distinguished  Bishop  Hopkins,  of 
Vermont :  in  consideration  of  whose  late  cele- 
brated work,  "  The  End  of  Controversy  Contro- 
verted," we  must  be  permitted  to  express  our 
surprise,  that  his  son  should  assume  to  himself  any 
such  questionable  name  as  Je-Rome.  His  real 
name  is  C.  J.  (not  Church  Journal — that  is  his 
brother) — Charles  J.  Hopkins. 

J.  M.  Deems  is  a  Virginian;  studied  we  believe, 
abroad,  is  a  teacher,  lives  in  Charlottesville,  is  a 
cornet-player,  has  composed  and  scored  an  opera 
and  oratorio,  and  is  a  member  of  the  N.  Y. 
Musical  Fund  Society.  His  "  Hymn  to  the 
Virgin"  aud  Duet  from  "  Esther,"  show  decided 
ability.  We  should  say  his  talent  were  as  well 
worth  cultivating  as  that  of  any  composer  on  the 
programme. 

W.  H.  Walter  is  a  New  Yorker,  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Hodges,  is  organist  of  Trinity  chapel  and  teaches 
the  organ  and  harmony.  Judging  by  this  "  Song," 
his  ability  lies  tar  more  in  the  sacred  than  the 
secular  style. 

Other  names  which  have  appeared  on  the 
Association  programmes  from  time  to  time,  are 
Dr.  Hodges,  Bristow,  Fry,  Curtis,  Mason,  Pych- 
owski,  Honunan  and  Willis ;  severally  and  all  of 
whom,  we  threaten  to  inform  the  public  more 
personally  about,  should  they  ever  appear  again 
on  an  Association  programme — unless  they  par- 
ticularly intercede  with  US  to  the  contrary. 


From  my  Diary,  No.  5. 

"A  mint  of  schemes  within  his  brain." 

S/iakspcarc.  (adapted.) 

June  10. — The  last  new  scheme  is  musical,  and 
shall  be  recorded. 

Julius  Stern  was  a  rising  young  musician  in  Berlin. 
He  travelled.  He  spent  some  years  in  Paris,  and 
gained  reputation.  At  length  he  returned  to  Berlin, 
established  himself  as  a  teacher  of  music,  and  like 
Carl  Fasch,  of  the  last  generation,  organized  a   Sing- 
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ing  Society,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "  Stern- 
sche  Gesang  Verein,"  and  of  which  the  Loewe,  now 
Frau  Leo — so  capitally  described  by  Chorley  in  his 
book  of  Rambles — is  a  leading  feminine  member. 
This  society  has  become  a  rival  of  the  great  Sing 
Akademie,  so  excellent  are  its  performances. 

Summer  before  last  another  society,  one  of  instru- 
mental performers,  was  organized,  with  Stern  at  the 
head,  and  in  the  winter  of  1855-0  the  "  Gesang"  and 
"Orchester"  Societies  united  in  giving  a  series  of 
concerts.  These  concerts  rank  .among  the  best  I 
have  ever  attended,  andnow,  on  turning  over  the  file  of 
the  daily  paper  which  I  took  that  winter  in  Berlin,  and 
seeing  the  programmes  scattered  along  its  pages,  and 
being  thus  reminded  of  the  great  pleasure  and  benefit 
I  derived  from  the  performances,  the  mint  within  my 
brain  has  coined  a  new  scheme. 

THE   SCHEME 

Proposes  ten  grand  miscellaneous  concerts,  on  al- 
ternate Saturday  evenings,  to  be  given  by  an  orches- 
tra of  at  least  seventy  performers,  and  a  chorus  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  voices,  and  four 
grand  performances  of  Oratorio,  to  be  given  in  the 
style  of  the  Festival.  The  smaller  chorus  is  to  be 
made  up  of  so  many  members  of  the  grand  chorus  as 
can  be  at  liberty  for  rehearsals  and  performances  upon 
Saturday  evenings.  The  secular  concerts  are  to  open 
each,  with  a  Symphony,  and  this  followed  by  some  in- 
strumental Solo,  will  make  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme. The  second  part  will  be  made  up  of  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music.  Here  is  a  specimen  pro- 
gramme : 

PART   I. 

Symphon v  in  "D Beethoven . 

Concert  Stueck Weber. 

FART   II. 

Overture — Melusine Mendelssohn. 

The  Tempest Haydn. 

Scene  from  Seasons * .Haydn. 

Overture — Tell Rossini. 

The  "  Tempest "  is  a  piece  for  orchestra  and  chorus, 
which  Haydn  records  in  his  Diary  as  being  his  first 
attempt  at  setting  English  words  to  music.  I  wish 
people  could  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  how 
exquisitely  beautiful  and  how  grand  it  is. 

Well,  to  fill  up  the  ten  concerts,  the  scheme  propo- 
ses to  give  Mendelssohn's  Walpurgis  Night  music,  his 
fragments  :  "  Loreley  "  and  "  Christus,"  his  Summer- 
night's  Dream,  his  Loogesang.  From  Beethoven, 
the  "Ruins  of  Athens"  music,  with  its  queer  but 
most  effective  Turkish  march  and  chorus,  the  "  Calm 
at  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage,"  (chorus  and  orches- 
tra), his  "  Ah,  perfido  !  "  (Recitative  and  air),  and  the 
Fantasia,  for  piano-forte,  orchestra  and  chorus.  If 
possible,  the  schemer  will  engage  the  boys  of  the 
Choristers'  School,  and  give  Mozart's  Ave  Verum 
Corpus,  and  Allegro's  Miserere.  On  another  occa- 
sion a  selection  from  Gluc.k's  "  Orpheus,"  with  Miss 
Phillipps.  Why,  there  is  music  enough !  to  say 
nothing  of  four  or  five  grand  old  English  Glees  by  two 
hundred  voices,  without  accompaniment — Webbe's 
"  When  winds  breath  soft,"  or  Callcott's  (?)  "  Queen 
of  the  Valley,"  for  example — or  a  scene  or  two  from 
"The  Scarlet  Letter." 

The  scheme  moreover  embraces  the  engagement  of 
two  or  three  of  England's  best  singers,  both  for  the 
miscellaneous  and  the  grand  Oratorio  Concerts.  "For 
farther  particulars,  see  small  bills." 

But  stop,  a  moment !  The  schemer  has  forgotten 
to  count  the  cost,  while  he  has  taken  it  Ibr  granted 
that  Boston  is  a  musical  Athens,  that  will  be  so  eager 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  attending  such  a  series 
of  concerts,  as  to  put  doorkeepers  in  danger  of  life 
and  limb  ! 
Let  us  pause  for  reflection. 

Boston  people  pay  a  dollar  to  Thalberg,  for  an  hour 
of  finger  gymnastics,  of  an  evening.  They  pay  a 
dollar  for  two  hours  of  "  Traviata,"  with  a  chorus  of 
twenty  persons,  an  orchestra  rather  larger,  and  three 
or  four  middling  singers.  They  pay  three,  four,  five 
dollars  for  an  hour  of  Jenny  Lind,  and  another  hour 
of  Goldschmidt — which  bores  the  audience.  But  for 
Oratorio,  with  500  voices  and  78  instruments,  a  dollar 
is  too  much  !  If  the  schemer  can  put  his  tickets  at 
half  a  dollar,  why,  they  will  see  about  it.  So  will  the 
schemer. 


1st. — The  schemer  must  provide  orchestra  of  sev- 
enty persons.  This,  with  conductor,  may  be  safely 
set  down  at  $400  per  night,  making  over  $'5,000,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  expense  of  the  rehearsals,  for 
which  every  man  must  also  be  paid.  I  judge  that  the 
instrumental  music  alone,  for  the  fourteen  concerts, 
would  cost  $'10,000. 

2d. — Think  of  the  -expense,  Mr.  Schemer,  you  will 
incur,  in  the  purchase  and  copying  of  music  alone! 
This  will  amount  to  a  sum  which  will  require  at  least 
three  figures  to  express  it. 

3d. — There  is  the  cost  of  hall,  fuel  and  lights. 

4th — Of  printing,  advertising,  and  the  making  up 
of  illustrative  and  historic  programmes. 

5th. — The  solo  talent  to  be  engaged  abroad,  or  at 
home,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  which  will  count  up  by 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  at  fifty  cents  a 
ticket,  the  outlay  in  money,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time 
and  labor  of  three  to  five  hundred  persons,  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  performances,  cannot  be  covered,  even 
though  every  seat  in  the  Music  Hall  should  be  paid 
for  beforehand. 

It  is  just  possible  that,  at  one  dollar  for  a  single 
ticket,  and  tickets  for  the  course,  (transferable),  at 
the  rate  of  three  tickets  for  two  dollars  per  concert, 
the  expenses  might  be  covered.  Twenty-one  hundred 
tickets  at  this  rate,  for  secured  seats,  would  amount 
to  $1400  per  night,  and  this  would  leave  some  four  or 
five  hundred  spare  places,  to  be  sold  at  each    concert. 

Now,  Jenny  Lind,  Thalberg,  and  such  performers, 
carry  off  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  profits, 
and  nobody  seems  to  grudge  the  money;  but  the 
schemer  has  no  thought  of  profit.  He  asks  only  to 
have  his  expenses  covered.  Of  course  all  the  musical 
public  stands  ready  for  this. 

"By  the  Lord,  our'  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was 
laid ;  our  friends  true  and  constant ;  a  good  plot, 
good  friends,  and  full  of  expectation ;  an  excellent 
plot,  very  good  friends." 

A  good  scheme,  a  capital  scheme,  and  nothing  now 
is  wanting  to  carry  it  out  but — an  orchestra,  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Society,  good  soloists,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, and  a  paying  subscription — of  some  two 
thousand  dollars  per  night. 

Jwhjltffj  Joitimtl  of  JKuak. 

BOSTON,  JUNE  13,  1857. 

Italian  Opera.  —  The  players  are  eorne  ! 
The  gay  troupe  pitched  their  tent  on  Monday 
for  a  few  nights  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  began 
forthwith  to  set  their  dazzling  stock  of  latest 
fashions  before  the  eyes  of  an  admiring  crowd. 
First  they  unrolled — the  reigning  fashion  every- 
where— the  new  Verdi  patterns,  with  their  "  stun- 
ning" colors  and  the  unmistakable  prononce's 
figures.  The  last,  and  of  course  the  first  un- 
rolled, is  called  the  "  Traviata."  Verily  the 
figures,  the  musical  ideas,  motives,  rhythms,  forms, 
were  unmistakable,  as  indeed  the  entire  general 
texture  and  groundwork.  It  was  Verdi  repro- 
ducing, or  rather  redigesting,  Verdi ;  his  own 
common-places  recombined,  with  loss  of  the  origi- 
nal freshness;  his  old  effects  tried  over  and  over 
again,  as  if  with  a  nightmare  inability  to  move 
beyond  them.  Nowhere,  in  one  single  point,  of 
song  or  instrumentation,  does  this  opera  add  a 
tittle  to  what  we  all  knew  of  Verdi.  Invention 
seems  exhausted,  and  only  an  intense  craving  for 
production  left.  There  is  nothing  in  it  which  we 
have  not  heard  essentially  before  either  in  Ernani, 
or  in  Trovatore,  or  in  some  of  the  works  that 
came  between  ;  and  they  are  not  those  habits  of 
the  mind,  those  characteristic  plays  of  fancy, 
those  traits  of  identity  in  style,  which  never 
wear  out,  as  in  the  case  of  greater  geniuses.     If 


here  and  there  he  makes  a  wilder  effort  to  escape 
himself,  the  result  is  an  unconscious,  feeble 
snatching  of  some  well-known  theme  by  others. 
These  marks  of  borrowed  parentage  were  too 
palpable  in  some  instances  the  other  evening  to 
escape  the  general  notice.  "  Dear,  dear,  what 
can  the  matter  be!"  was  the  unconscious  tune  of 
one  of  these  despairing  efforts  to  work  out  a  new 
idea,  the  spears  of  masquerading  matadors  help- 
ing the  while  to  drum  it  out  upon  the  floor. 

The  plot  of  La  Traviata  is  that  of  the  play 
"  Camille."  We  have  given  descriptions  of  it 
ere  now.  As  to  its  musical  contents,  the  critic  of 
the  Courier  has  had  the  courage,  which  we  had 
not,  to  look  through  the  score,  and  gives  us  a  fair 
sketch  thereof,  which  we  have  copied  on  another 
page.  We  folly  agree  with  him — we  believe  all 
agree — that  it  is  the  weakest  of  Verdi's  operas. 
It  saves  itself  in  Paris,  London,  &c,  by  the  act- 
ing and  the  singing  of  the  Piccolomini,  of  Bosio, 
and  other  captivating  artists  in  the  heroine's 
part ;  as  it  has  done  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  and  now  finally  in  Boston,  by  the  lyric 
powers  of  Mme.  Gazzaniga. 

This  fresh,  blonde,  lady-like  and  earnest  prima 
donna  answers  well  in  quality,  if  not  in  degree, 
to  the  reports  which  we  have  copied  of  her.  Her 
charm  is  unique ;  we  do  not  think  of  one  with 
whom  to  compare  her.  It  resides  in  person — a 
face,  not  beautiful,  but  winning  and  expressive,  a 
figure  light,  symmetrical  and  graceful ;  in  voice — 
remarkably  fresh,  clear  and  searching,  for  the 
most  part  sweet  withal,  though  inclining  to 
screamy  in  high  energetic  passages,  but  of  a 
reedy  richness  in  the  low  tones,  barely  above 
mezzo  soprano  in  compass  ;  but  above  all  in  gen- 
uine abandon  and  naturalness  of  action.  Her 
impersonation  is  eminently  dramatic,  rising  at 
times  to  great  power.  In  the  last  scene  her 
action  was  comparable  to  Miss  Heron's.  Her 
intensity  is  tempered  by  good  taste.  Her  gift  is 
that  of  the  lyric  actress.  As  a  vocalist  she  cer- 
tainly has  small  claims;  she  rarely  sings  false, 
and  with  a  sort  of  instinct  and  true  fervor  seizes 
the  character  of  the  music  ;  but  there  is  no  finely 
finished  vocalization ;  her  scales  are  indicated 
rather  than  sung,  and  so  too  all  the  fine  embel- 
lishments. But  she  has  that  power  of  throwing 
passion  into  a  note,  of  coloring  a  tone,  that  never- 
failing  verve  and  freshness,  that  show,  to  use  a 
homely  phrase,  she  has  it  '•  in  her."  The  caba- 
letta  of  her  solo  at  the  end  of  the  first  act :  Ah, 
forse  e  lui,  was  evidently  set  down  from  the  orig- 
inal key  ;  she  sang  it  perhaps  as  expressively  as 
such  mechanical  music  would  admit,  although  the 
florid  passages  were  slighted. 

In  the  scene  with  they're  Germont,  and  in  the 
stormy  one  that  follows,  there  were  fine  touches 
of  lyric  passion.  But  it  was  in  the  sick  and  dying 
scene,  where  the  music  too  is  somewhat  better, 
that  her  best  power  shone  out.  The  agony  of 
that  line:  Gran  Dio  !  morir  si  giovane  !  (Great 
God  !  to  die  so  young  !)  as  twice  she  seemed  to 
pour  out  her  whole  soul  in  it,  was  thrilling.  In 
the  duet :  Parigi,  O  cara,  which  is  the  most  in- 
teresting morceau  of  the  play,  a  duet,  however, 
on  Verdi's  old  model  of  the  one  in  Ernani,  and 
again  in  Trovatore,  her  voice  blended  sympa- 
thetically and  sweetly  with  that  of  Bkignoli, 
whose  tenor  is  as  musical  as  ever,  and  who  gen- 
erally sang  well  and  alive  when  his  part  called 
him  into  the  foreground,  and  then  relapsed  into 
the  old  indifference. 
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Sig.  Amodio,  with  his  fat  figure,  and  stereo- 
typed gesticulations,  which  seem  to  know  only 
two  phases  of  passion,  those  of  very  ordinary  love- 
making  and  revenge,  made  rather  a  droll  carica- 
ture of  the  father.  The  grave,  respectable  old 
gentleman  seemed  making  love,  where  he  had 
come  to  read  a  lecture  and  to  rescue  from  a 
syren.  His  facile  and  correct  delivery,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  pours  himself  out,  a  tun 
of  -voice,  round,  full  and  heavy,  frequently 
brings  down  the  house.  In  concerted  pieces  his 
baritone  tells  nobly  ;  but  we  cannot  wholly  sym- 
pathize with  the  common  admiration  of  that 
voice  ;  we  find  in  it  little  of  sweetness  or  of  sen- 
timent; the  quality  is  coarse  and  animal;  its 
weight,  fluidity  and  volume  are  its  conquering 
charm.  Signors  Colettt,  Barattini,  and  the 
rest,  did  their  parts  creditably.  The  choruses 
were  rather  coarsely  sung,  and  the  orchestra  too 
often  brayed  with  brassy  lungs,  as  if  to  hide  the 
emptiness  of  the  music.  Maketzek  is  still  the 
same-  vigorous  and  alert  conductor,  and  holds  his 
forces  well  together.  There  is  one  ensemble 
piece,  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  which  is  very 
effective,  only  not  new  after  one  has  heard 
Ernani. 

The  second  opera,  of  course,  was  Trovatore,  in 
which  Adelaide  Piiillipps  charmed  more  than 
ever  by  her  noble  contralto,  her  unaffected  manner 
and  her  artistic,  honest  singing;  in  which  Mme. 
Gazzaniga  gained  new  ground,  although  Amodio 
seemed  to  cut  the  widest  swarth  in  public  favor;  and 
in  which  Brignoli  was  hissed,  not  off  the  stage,  but 
while  off,  (such  height  of  courage  have  our  habitue's 
at  length  reached)  for  dodging  the  "encore  swindle" 
(he  having  been  sick  the  day  before).  Having  been 
let  out  of  his  prison  to  receive  applause(l),  and  then 
remanded,  he  chose  not  to  sing  again  the  air  with 
the  guitar ;  and  after  that,  as  often  as  he  "  oped  his 
mouth,"  although  to  sing  his  best,  some  greeted 
him  with  hisses,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  fine 
points  of  Gazzaniga.  These  were  as  uniformly 
drowned  by  storms  of  applause,  and  the  play  went 
through.  We  think  an  audience  has  only  itself  to 
blame,  if  it  get  not  a  good  answer  to  all  its  unreason- 
able demands.  The  Trovatore  had,  of  course,  a  very 
large  and  delighted  public.  For  last  night  Lucrezia 
Borgia  was  announced ;  and  this  afternoon  Miss 
Phillipps  sings  in  music  worthy  of  her,  in  Rossini's 
"Barber  of  Seville." 


New  Publications. 

(From    Oliver   Ditson    &    Co.) 

Twelve  German  Chorals,  as  harmonized  by  J.  Se- 
bastian Bach.  Now  complete  in  22  pages ; 
price  $1  00. 

We  would  we  could  persuade  our  choirs  and 
choral  societies,  and  "  Normal  Schools  "  of  the  sat- 
isfaction and  sure  profit  they  would  find  in  frequent 
practice  of  these  incomparable  master-pieces  of 
four-part  writing.  The  beauty  and  religious  purity 
and  depth  of  feeling  of  these  old  German  tunes,  as 
Bach  has  harmonized  them,  must  grow  upon  any 
one  who  has  any  sensibility  or  depth  of  nature. 
Even  as  sung  by  a  quartet  of  voices,  or  only  played 
over  on  the  organ  or  piano,  their  charm  is  inexhaust- 
ble;  but  with  a  large  choir,  a  "  Handel  and  Haydn  " 
chorus,  their  effect  must  be  sublime.  They  ought 
to  be  in  such  general  demand,  as  to  warrant  the  en- 
terprising publishers  in  issuing  many  more  of  the' 
three  hundred  and  odd  chorals  left  in  this  form  by 
Bach.  Each  tune  here  has  appropriate  English 
words,  and  bears  its  original  German  title,  that  is, 
the  first  line  of  the  old  hymn  by  which  it  is  known 
in  German  churches. 

Selections  from   Costa's   Oratorio :    "  Eli." — Two 


more  numbers.  1.  /  will  extol  thee,  0  Lord,  is  that 
brilliant  soprano  air,  which  reminds  one  somewhat 
of  Handel's  Rejoice  (/ready,  only  less  full  of  old- 
fashioned  roulades.  There  is  a  high  B  flat  in  it  to 
be  sustained  through  a  couple  of  bars.  2.  Chorus 
of  Angels  :  No  evil  shall  befall  thee,  &c.  This  is  one 
of  those  soft  and  gentle  choruses  in  which  Costa  has 
so  clearly  imitated  Mendelssohn's  "  Blessed  are 
they,"  "  He  watching  over  Israel,"  &c.  Prices  25 
and  20  cts. 

Wayside  Flowers  of  France  and  Italy.      Translated 

and  adapted  by  Tiieo.  T.  Barker. 

A  series  of  the  simpler  little  songs  of  recent 
French  and  Italian  composers,  some  comparatively 
but  little  known  in  these  parts,  and  some  world- 
famous.  AVe  would  rather  take  our  chance  among 
them,  than  among  the  more  ambitious  "gems"  of 
opera  ;  there  is  often  character  and  freshness  in  these 
little  things.  Of  sixteen  numbers  promised  we  have 
four :  1  Petit  Fleur  des  Bois,  by  F.  Masini,  a  sim- 
ple, pretty  Allegretto ;  2.  La  Camelia,  by  Gdglielmo  : 
3.  II  Tempo  pussato,  (Departed  days),  a  slow  minor 
melody,  of  considerable  pathos ;  and  4.  La,  Venta, 
(Muleteer's  Song),  by  Halevy.  A  very  pleasant 
variety  already,  and  all  within  easy  range  of  voice. 
Price  of  each  song  25  cents. 

"Florence:"  A  collection  of  Sonss,  by  F.  Boott. 
1.  I  am  weary  with  rowing.  2.  Battle  of  the  Baltic  : 
words  by  Campbell.  3.  From  the  close  shut  window, 
(J.  B.  Lowell).  4.  The  Sands  o'Dee,  (Kingsley's 
"Alton  Locke.")  5.  The  night  is  calm  and  cloud- 
less. (Longfellow.)  6.  Stars  of  the  summer  night, 
(Ditto).  7.  Ring  out.  wild  bells,  (Tennyson).  8. 
Break-,  break,  on  thy  cold  grey  stones,  0  sea,  (Ditto). 
25  cts.  each. 

"  Florence  "  is  the  publisher's  fanciful  and  not  in- 
appropriate title  to  this  series  of  some  of  the  shorter 
flights  of  our  townsman,  who  has  for  years  dwelt  in 
the  atmosphere  of  song  in  Florence.  The  subjects 
are  happily  chosen,  the  melodies  for  the  most  part 
natural  and  appropriate,  the  accompaniments  simple 
and  effective.  If  not  strikingly  original  or  imagina- 
tive, they  are  very  graceful,  facile  little  songs,  and 
have  some  of  the  best  elements  of  popularity.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  very  far  to  be  preferred  to  some  of 
the  sweetish,  sentimental  productions  of  the  day, 
which  sell  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  are  famous.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  publisher  to  put  together  the 
eight  songs,  with  possibly  a  few  more,  in  a  neat  "bro- 
chure, which  will  be  quite  acceptable  to  Mr.  Boott's 
many  friends. 

Nacqui  all  affanno,  and  Non  piu  mesta,  by  Rossixi. 
(Pp.  11.  Price  50  cts.)  The  famous  exceedingly 
florid  and  elegant  Introduction  and  Rondo  from  Cen- 
erentola,  in  which  Alboni,  D'Angri,  Adelaide  Phil- 
lipps, and  others,  have  charmed  so  many  audiences. 
This  seems  to  be  an  accurate  and  complete  copy. 

Ah!  forse  e  lui,  (with  also  English  words),  from 
Verdi's  La  Traviata,  (pp.  13,  75  cts).  This  com- 
prises the  introductory  recitative,  the  Andantino  air, 
and  brilliant  Cabaletta,  with  soprano  at  the  end  of 
the  first  act.  It  is  here  in  the  original  key,  running 
up  to  D  flat  above  the  staff,  and  is  sufficiently  Verdi- 
ish,  requiring  a  singer  trained  to  difficult  vocal  feats. 
The  performance  of  the  Traviata  here  this  week  will 
provoke  not  a  few  to  try  it. 

Six  Songs,  by  Jhles  Schulhofp.  Judging  from 
these  two  :  Star  of  my  love,  and  Bright  land  of  Bohe- 
mia, the  bravura  pianist  has  not  the  gift  of  song,  be- 
yond quite  common-place  and  sentimental  melody. 
So  much  the  more  likely,  we  suppose,  are  they  to 
please  the  many;  besides,  they  are  very  easy. 

Sechs  Liedcr  ohne  Worte,  (Six  Songs  tvithout  words), 

by  Mendelssohv.    Arranged  for  four  hands,  by 

Czerny.    In  7  Books.    Book  I.     Pp.  23. 

Ditson's  edition  of  the  Lieder,  &c,  in  the  original 

form  for  two  hands,  has  for  some  years  been  among 

the   easily   accessible  treasures   of   pianists   in   this 

country.     We  now  have  the  first  set  of  six  of  them, 

conveniently  arranged  for  two   performers,  bringing 


them  within  the  reach  of  more  limited  powers  of 
execution  ;  so  that  the  poetic  character  and  express- 
ion of  each  little  piece  may  be  studied  and  realized 
with  less  thought  of  mere  technical  requirements. 

Sechs  Lieder  de  Schl'p.ert  ;  transcribed  for  piano  by 
Stephen  Heller.  No.  3.  /.a  Voyoqeur;  No.  4. 
Im  Barcarole.     Pp.  7  and  9. 

These  transcriptions  are  not  immensely  difficult, 
like  those  by  Liszt.  They  simply  bring  all  the 
essential  features  of  both  melody  and  accompani- 
ment, of  these  wondrous  Schubert  songs,  within  the 
grasp  of  an  ordinary  pianist's  two  hands.  That  the 
work  is  artistically  and  truly  done,  the  name  of 
Stephen  Heller  is  sufficient  guaranty. 

Utitsipt   Intclti jgnicc. 

Loudon. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — The  old  story;  Verdi 
rules  the  day;  and  the  Musical  World  of  May  16th, 

reports  a  week's  work  briefly  thus  : 

Jl/'r/oh'tto  was  repeated  on  Saturday,  and  Mad.  Bosio 
renewed  her  triumph  of  the  preceding  Thursday. 

On  Tuesday  Lucrezia  Borr/ia,  and  on  Thursday  (La 
Traviata  being  postponed,  in  consequence  of  the 
indisposition  of  Sig.  Graziani)  Rigohtto  was  given  for 
the  third  time. 

To-night  La  Traviata,  with  Mad.  Bosio  and  Mario 
as  the  heroine  and  hero. 

The  debut  of  Mdlle.  Balfe  is  postponed  to  the  23th. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre. — On  Saturday,  May  9, 
Lucia  was  repeated.  Sig.  Giuglini  "  gains  new  ad- 
herents nightly,"  and  the  Musical  World  says: 

Mdlle.  Piccolomixi,  by  her  performance  of  Lucia, 
must  have  satisfied  the  most  doubting  that  she  is  not 
the  parrot  some  of  her  disbelievers  would  make  her 
out.  She  has  not  yet  surmounted  the  obstacles  pre- 
sented in  the  opening  cavatinaand  the  last  movement 
Gf  the  mad  scena ;  but  we  have  faith  in  her.  and  be- 
lieve her  capable  of  any  effort  to  acquire  perfection  in 
her  art. 

The  event  of  the  following  week  was  the  return  of 
Alboni,  who  made  her  first  appearance  in  U  Barbiere, 
with  Herr  Beichardt  as  Aluiaviva,  who  though  a 
German  tenor,  is  pronounced  an  admirable  florid  sing- 
er; Sig.  Eelletti  as  Figaro;  Beneventano,  Doctor 
Bartolo  ;  and  Vialetti,  Don  Easilio. 

Philharmonic  Society. — The  programme  of  the 
third  conceit  was  a  splendid  one,  to-wit : 

PART   I. 

Slnfonia  in  A  minor.  Nn.  3 Mendelssohn. 

Aria,  "Zefflretti  lusinghieri,"  Madame  Novello  (Idonieneo) 

Mozart. 

Overture  in  D  mnjor J    S.  Bach. 

Concerto,  pianoforte,  ia  G,  Herr  Rubinstein Rubinstein. 

FART    II. 

Sinfonia  in  F,  No.  8 Beethoven. 

Aria.  Mme.  Novello  (Iphig'^nie  en  Tauride) Gluck. 

Solos,  pianoforte,  Heir  Rubinstein Rubinstein. 

Overture  (Ber^-geist) Spohr. 

Conductor — Professor  Sterndale  Bennett. 

The  critic  of  the  Times,  however,  condemns  Herr 
Rubinstein,  who  had  just  before  created  a  Parisian 
"sensation,"  in  the  following  strong  language,  which 
we  quote  to  show  how  judgments  differ: 

So  strange  and  chaotic  a  jumble  as  the  concerto  in  G 
defies  analysis.  To  assert  that  it  is  wanting  in  intel- 
ligible design  would  be  insufficient,  since  not  only  is 
there  no  evidence  of  developement  but  nothing"  to 
develope.  Not  a  single  subject,  fit  to  be  designated 
"phrase"  or  "melody,"  can  be  traced  throughout  the 
whole  dreary  length  of  the  composition:  while,  to 
atone  for  the  absence  of  every  musical  attribute,  we 
look  in  vain  even  for  what  abounds  in  the  pianoforte 
writings  of  Liszt  and  others  of  the  same  eccentric 
school — viz.,  the  materials  for  displaying  mechanical 
facility  to  advantage.  Herr  Rubinstein's  concerto,  in 
short,  is  quite  as  dull  as  it  is  shapeless  and  confused. 
The  orchestral  accompaniments,  moreover,  betray  the 
hand  of  a  tyro ;  anything  more  meagre  and  unsatis- 
factory has  rarely  been  committed  to  paper.  The  two 
pieces  without  accompaniments  which  the  Russian 
pianist  introduced  in  the  second  part  of  the  programme 
— a  nocturne  and  a  Polonaise — arc  not  much  better. 
In  the  first  something  like  the  shadow  of  a  theme  is 
indicated;  but  the  last  is  empty  rhodomontade  from 
end  to  end.  Such  things  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  music  ;  and  the  wonder  is  how  so  beautiful  an  art 
can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  exhibited  in  a  light 
so  \mattractive  and  absurd.  As  a  player,  Herr 
Rubinstein  (who,  when  a  mere  boy,  paid  London  a 
visit  in  1843-4)  may  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of 
extraordinary  manual  dexterity.  His  execution  (more 
particularly  when  he  has  passages  in  octaves  to  per- 
form) is  prodigious,  and  the  difficulties  he  surmounts 
with  apparent  ease  are  manifold  and  astonishing. 
But  his  mechanism  is  by  no  means  invariably  pure; 
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nor  is  his  manner  of  attacking  the  notes  at  all  favor- 
ahle  to  the  production  of  legitimate  tone.  A  pianist 
should  treat  his  instrument  rather  as  a  friend  tlran  as 
an  enemy,  caress  rather  than  bully  it;  but  Heir 
Rubinstein  seats  himself  at  the  piano  with  a  seeming 
determination  to  punish  it,  and  his  endeavors  to  extort 
the  power  of  an  orchestra  from  that  which  is,  after 
all,  but  an  unpretending  row  of  keys,  hammers,  and 
strings,  result  in  an  exaggeration 'of  style  entirely 
antagonistic  to  real  musical  expression. 


tastysl  (flut-<pitt. 

The  stock-holders  of  the  Boston  Music  Hall  had 
their  fifth  annual  meeting  on  Wednesday.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  Hall  for  the  year  past  were  found  to  he 
$3976  56;  the  expenditures,  (including  some  $600 
for  permanent  improvements),  S5170  80;  to  which 
has  to  he  added  interest  on  debt,  $2400,  leaving  a 
a  clear  profit  of  $1405  76.  The  debt,  originally 
$45,000,  stands  where  it  did  last  year,  at  $40,000. 
The  stock  is  now  represented  by  1011  shares.  The 
old  Directors  were  reelected,  viz. :  Dr.  J.  B.  Upborn 
(President),  J.  M..Fessenden,  C.  C.  Perkins,  H.  W. 
Pickering,  Dr.  George  Derby,  E.  D.  Brigham,  and 
EbenDale. . .  .The  article  on  "  Musical  Festivities," 
in  our  last  number,  should  have  been  credited  to  the 
Courier. . .  .Sig.  Cokelli  sails  for  Italy  on  Wednes- 
day, having  sent  a  large  musical  instrument  before 
him,  and  leaving  behind  a  patriotic  Card,  which  will 
be  found  below.  A  pleasant  journey  to  him,  and  a 
safe  return  to  Boston  in  October! 

The  German  Opera  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy, 
opened  on  Monday  evening  with  the  Freyscliiitz,  and 
not  with  Martha,  as  at  first  announced.  Fidelia  and 
Auber's  "  Mason  and  Locksmith  "  followed.  A  friend 
in  Philadelphia  writes  :  "  You  have  much  to  regret  in 
not  having  visited  onr  Academy  of  Music  during 
the  long  season  it  has  been  enjoying.  You  will  not 
find  Gazzaniga  a  fine  vocalist,  by  any  means,  but 
you  will  recognize  in  her  a  great  genius,  a  lyrical 
Rachel — who  in  Verdi's  Traviata  will  give  a  new 
reading  to  a  character  which  has  already  excited  a 
world-wide  interest.  It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  during  the  forty-three  opera  nights 
at  the  Academy,  there  has  not  been  one  case  of  '  in- 
disposition,' not  a  single  change  of  programme.  To 
balance  this,  it  is  true,  we  have  had  two  unequivocal 
fiascos — a  soprano  and  a  tenor — Madame  dePaez 
and  Signor  Giannoni,  each  of  whom  sang  once,  and 
once  only.  The  newspapers  give  you  no  idea  of 
the  enthusiasm  and  splendor  of  the  audiences ; 
strange  to.  say,  all  descriptions  have  fallen  short  of 
the  reality,  excepting  Fry's  editorial  in  the  N.  Y. 
Tribune,  which  was  almost  too  much  on  the  other 
side.  Nor  can  you  form  any  conception  of  the  won- 
derful favoritism  achieved  by  Gazzaniga;  never  was 
an  artist  more  popular  in  our  dull  city;  her  every 
appearance  has  been  a  triumph,  and  on  her  two  ben- 
efit nights  she  literally  had  a  flowery  path  across  the 
stage.". . .  .The  Foyer  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
is  to  be  adorned  with  a  marble  bust  of  Mme.  Gaz- 
zaniga, by  some  of  her  admirers,  she  having  so 
identified  herself  with  its  inauguration  and  first  bril- 
liant season.  This  is  said  to  be  in  imitation  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  has  placed  the  bust  of  Malibran 
in  La  Scala,  and  of  Rachel  in  the  Theatre  Fran- 
caise. . .  .To-day  the  Great  National  Musical  Festi- 
val of  the  Germans  will  commence  at  Philadelphia. 
The  total  number  of  singing  societies  which  will 
participate  will  be  54,  embracing  1505  members. 
The  societies  are  from  the  following  cities  and  bor- 
oughs: New  York,  17—650  members;  Philadelphia, 
12 — 334  members;  Baltimore,  8 — 215  members. 
One  society  from  each  of  the  following:  Alexandria, 
Boston,  Brooklyn,  Easton,  Harrishurg,  Hoboken, 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  Reading,  Richmond,  Tren- 
ton, Washington,  and  Wilmington.  From  Wil- 
liamsburg and  Newark,  2  each. 

Our  Boston  prima  donna,  Elise  Hensler,  is  still 
in  Paris,  where  she  sang  not  long  since  in   the   con- 


cert of  M.  Nicosia,  a  famous  Sicilian  violinist.     We 
translate  from  a  French  review: 

"  We  admired  at  this  concert  a  largo  and  beauti- 
ful young  lady,  Mile.  Hensler,  an  American,  who 
dresses  like  a  Parisienne,  pronounces  like  a  Sienn- 
ese,  and  sings  like  a  Neapolitaine.  She  sang  the  air 
from  Rigoletto — that  air  so  beautiful,  so  melodious, 
but  so  difficult,  and  the  cavatina  from  /  Puritani. 
She  sang  these  two  pieces  with  exquisite  taste,  with 
unimpeachable  precision,  and  above  all  with  an  im- 
mense success.  She  was  applauded,  she  was  re- 
called, and  recalled  again ;  everybody  asked  who 
this  young  cantalrice  was,  whom  America  had  sent 
us  in  exchange  for  the  great  artists  whom  she  de- 
mands of  the  first  lyric  theatres  upon  our  continent." 
.  . .  .Brussels  papers  report  the  fine  impression  made 
upon  a  great  audience  by  our  young  Boston  violin- 
ist, Mr.  J.  P.  Groves,  at  the  last  concert  of  the 
Conservatoire,  (over  which  M.  Fe'tis  presides),  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  most  promising  pupils  The 
programme  of  this  concert  consisted  of  a  MS.  Sym- 
phony, by  Ferdinand  Hiller,  the  overture  and  entr' 
actes  to  Meyerbeer's  Struensee,  solos,  &c.  We  trans- 
late from  two  of  them  : 

"A  young  Bostonian,  who  presented  the  Anglo- 
American  type  strongly  pronounced,  executed  the 
first  part  of  the  first  violin  Concerto  by  Vicuxtemps. 
Mr.  Groves  is  a  pupil  of  M.  Leonard,  and  pupil  and 
master  achieved  a  grand  success  for  one  another. 
It  seemed  audacious  for  a  young  man  to  attack  one 
of  the  most  difficult  pieces  for  the  violin ;  but  Mr. 
Groves  soon  showed  that  he  was  equal  to  his  terri- 
ble task.  He  places  his  bow  with  a  remarkable  cer- 
tainty, and  executes  full  and  vigorous  passages  with 
the  boldest  manner.  The  bow  bites  the  strings, 
making  them  resound  with  amplitude  and  power,  or 
sets  them  vibrating  with  a  prodigious  rapidity.  Mr. 
Groves  executes  wonders  with  the  left  hand,  while 
the  right  details  and  brilliantly  accentuates  the  mel- 
ody. Here  is  a  young  artist  with  a  fair  future  before 
him." — Le  Moniteur  Beige. 

"  Mr.  Groves,  a  second  prize  violin  of  the  class  of 
Mr.  Leonard,  was  warmly  applauded  and  even 
recalled,  —  a  thing  which  does  not  happen  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Conservatoire  as  often  as  it  does 
elsewhere. . .  .The young  virtuoso  showed  remarkable 
qualities  of  mechanism,  and  a  certain  energy  of 
execution  which  augur  well  for  his  future." — Le 
National. 
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ATHENHUM    EXHIBITION. 

A     JOINT  EXHIBITION  of  Paintings  and  Statuary 

t\  by  the  BOSTON  ATHENAEUM  and  the  BOSTON  ART 
CLUB,  is  now  open  at  the  Athenaeum,  in  Beacon  Street. 

Anions  many  other  valuable  Paintings  are  a  large  number 
of  Washington  Allston's  best  Works,  and  the  Dowse  Collec- 
tion of  Water  Colors. 

Season  tickets  50  cents — Single  admissions  25  cents. 

PARLOR   PICTURES. 

A  SMALL  and  choice  Collection  of  orginal  Italian  pictures, 
in  carved  and  gilt  frames  of  superior  Florentine  work- 
manship, are  for  sale  for  a  short  rime  at  the  store  of  Horace 
Barnes  &  Co.,  No,  123  Washington  Street. 

Piano-Porte   Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABPIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE.  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 


A  CARD. — Signor  Corellt  begs  leave  to  offer  his  thanks  to 
those  generous  friends  of  Italy  who  have  enabled  him,  by 
their  contributions,  to  present  an  American  cannon  to  the 
fortress  of  Alexandria.  He  assures  them  that  their  gift  is 
already  on  its  way,  and  will  soon  be  welcomed  upon  the  fron- 
tier citadel  of  his  country,  as  the  tribute  of  the  friends  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  in  the  new  world  to  the  defenders  of  consti- 
tutional governmentin  the  old. 

It  will  be  the  novel  office  of  this  cannon  to  announce,  on 
the  borders  of  the  most  despotic  states  of  Europe,  that  the 
citizens  of  a  democratic  republic,  can  appreciate  and  encourage 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  that  in  the  patriotic  exertions 
of  Victor  Emanuel  and  of  the  Count  Cavour,  they  can  rei  og- 
nize  the  fact  that  a  monarch  and  his  enlightened  minister  may 
be  the  best  guardians  of  the  happiuess,  the  good  order  and  the 
liberty  of  Northern  Italy.  In  the  present  threatening  atti- 
tude of  the  old  despotisms  to  Sardinia,  its  citizens  will  under- 
stand and  cherish  the  sympathy  of  the  young  Republic,  with 
its  well  regulated  institutions,  in  the  stability  of  which  is  the 
only  present  hope  of  freedom  for  Italy. 

Boston,  June  12, 1857. 


Late  Editions  of  Valuable  Music  Books. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  COrXECTION  OF  SA- 
CRED MUSIC,  comprising  Themes  from  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mdimrt,  and  other  eminent  Composers; — 
and  original  Tunes,  Chantd  and  Anthems.  The  whole  har- 
monized iu  four  parts,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  Organ. 
By  E.  Ives,  Jr.,  \V.  Aiders  and  II.  C.  Timm.    L'rlce  $1. 

THE  OPERATIC  ALBUIII;  a  Collection  of  Music 
in  I'arts,  for  Ladies'  Voices.  Intended  particularly  for  Semi- 
naries, High  Schools-,  Musical  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle. 
By  E.  Ives,  Jr.    Price  50  cts. 

THE  LYRIC  DRAMA;  a  Collection  of  Choruses  and 
Concerted  Pieces  from  the  principal  Operas.  No.  1,  La  8on- 
nambula.     Now  ready.     Price  50  cts. 

Nearly  Ready:  THE  OPERA  OF  IL  TROVATORE, 
with  Vocal  Score. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 


J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  50  KLneelaud  Street- 

v 

HALLET,    ID-A-ATIS    <Ss    CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  WasMnsrtoii  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

3XT-     ID-     COTTON, 
DEALER      IN      STATIONERY, 

(Bngtabings  vcvfo  |1;untwgs, 

Drawing  and    Painting    Materials, 

AND 

MANUFACTURER     OF     FRAMES, 
No.  272  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

HAS    FOR   SALE 

OIL    ZP^ITNrTIlsrG-S 

From  the  best  American  Artists,  as  well  as  Foreign  ;  which 
together  form  a  collection  worthy  the  atteution  of  purchasers, 
and  which  the  public  are 

INVITED  TO  VISIT  FREELY. 

Also  materials  for  WATER  COLOR,  CRAYON,  or  PENCIL 

DRAWING,  and  OIL  PAINTING. 

New  Music  Book  for  Sabbath  Schools. 

Sabbath   School   Concert  Hymns. 

BY  HODGES  REED,  ESQ. 

With  Original  aod  Selected  Music      This  is  just  the  book  for 
all  Sabbath  Schools.    Price  25  cts  single;  $2,25  per  doz. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  hook  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  prepared  expressly  for  children's  use.  The  hymns  are 
written  to  the  comprehension  of  children,  are  all  original,  and 
are  such  as  children  delight  to  sing 

The  tunes,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  original,  have 
been  composed  and  arranged  with  special  reference  to  chil- 
dren's voices. 

Superintendents  and  others  connected  with  the  Sabbath 
School  will  find  this  book  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  use  in  the 
Sabbath  School  Concert  and  other  Sabbath  School  services, 
that  has  yet  been   published.     They  are  invited  to  examine  it. 

The  talented  editor  of  the  Consjegntionalist  speaks  thus  of 
this  book  :— "  This  is,  without  exception,  the  best  book  which 
we  have  ever  seen,  for  the  purposes  indicated  in  its  title.  The 
hymns  are  all  appropriate— some  exquisitely  and  unusually  so 
—and  the  music  is  simple  and  effective.  The  book  needs  only 
to  be  known  to  be  universally  used  " 


PUBLISHED   HY 

JOSIX  P.  1EWETT  &  CO., 
No.  117  Washington  Street......... Boston". 

TEACHER      OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev  A   A.  Miner's  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 

SIGNOR    AUGTTSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  8G  Pincltney  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

ftiirjjrr  nf  ijjr  pup  he&  littghtg, 

IT .    S  .    HOTEL 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 


FIRST  PREMIUM  P8AN0-F0RTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 

:E»xJ!&.ia"o-:Fi,<o:ra-,T,:Eis» 


At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


1    FROM   THE 

JStassarfiiiiJttts  ©fjaiitailt  fKttfjanij  gUsotiation 

FOE.  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GQLB  MEBAL. 

FOE   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


PROM    THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR   THE 

BEST    ORAND    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM    THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PI  A  NOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WABEKOOMS, 

M-S.SOKTIC     "E'iESIVEE'XjIE!, 

TREMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

ORGAN    S  XT  X  Xi  33  33  3FS. , 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES   Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

3333  "57*7-  JSS' 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  3T9  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

G.    ANDHt    &,    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

EDWAKD    I..    BALCH. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

yj    Broadway 5  IV. IT. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OP   GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &C. 


Novello's  Glee-Hive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for  Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.     Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  $2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  home  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  Spofforth,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

Novello's  Pas't  SongvBSook. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price,  $2. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers— among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Rimbault,  Wesley,  &c.,— with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c,  8  cents  per  set. 

Orpheus : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

The  Musical  Tasues, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  TEE  FIRST  OF  EVERT  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 
and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more  Voices. 
Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c. ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols  I  and  II),  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  $1,75;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  Ill  and  IV),  bound  in  cloth, 
with  Index,  $1,76  j  Nos.  96  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI).  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index,  $1,75.  Either  Vols.  3,  4.  5  or  6,  maybe 
had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each.  Annual  sub- 
scription to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  NOVELLO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  Tork,    . 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.   C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  o£  ttit  ^iano-^ortc,  ©njart  &  piarmortrj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

OTTO    DEESEL 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
FKOM    THE    IJSTKT. 
[From  the  German  of  Groen.] 
'Tis  time  to  sleep  ; — but,  ah  !  the  frenzied  woes 
And  wails  of  Nature,  here,  forbid  repose. 
Beneath  my  window,  ghostly  and  sublime, 
The  crashing  cataract  on  the  rock  beats  time  ! 
Unseasonable  music  !  what  can  I 
But  wake  and  hear  the  juggling  melody  ? — 
Monotonous,  yet  strangely  mingling  tones, 
Like  harp-strains  now,  and  now  like  thunder-groans  ! 
Rattling  of  wheels  was  that  ?  an  army's  tread  ? 
Or  clattering  mills  that  grind  thy  daily  bread  ? 
Heard  I  the  anvils,  forging  iron  arms  ? 
Heard  I  the  organ's  heart-dissolving  charms  ? 
The  post-horn's  peal  that  draws  thee  far  away  ? 
The  murmur  of  the  woods  that  bids  thee  stay  ? 
The  chime  of  bells  that  calls  to  prayer !  the  boom 
Of  the  dead-march,  escorting  to  the  tomb  ! — 
Emblem  of  life  !   all  foam  and  smoke  and  spray, 
And  yet  to  sleep  and  dream  it  singeth  thee  away  ! 

c.  T.  B. 

; «      mi      I _ 

[Continued  from  last  week.] 

Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Handel. 

From  An  Account  of  the  Handel  Commemoration  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  1784. 

BY    CHARLES    BURNEY,   MTJS.   DOC,  P.  R.  S. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  determine  who  was  the 
aggressor  in  this  long  and  ruinous  war;  perhaps 
Handel  exercised  his  power  too  roughly,  and 
Senesino  was  too  impatient  of  control.  Perhaps 
too,  the  nobility  carried  their  resentment  too  far, 
in  setting  up  another  opera  to  the  ruin  of  a  man 
of  such  uncommon  worth  and  abilities ;  and,  per- 
haps, if  Handel's  temper  had  at  all  resembled  his 
finger,  in  flexibility,  a  reconciliation  might  have 
been  effected  on  no  very  mortifying  or  dishonor- 
able terms.  It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  this  part  of 
his  life,  which  was  one  continued  tissue  of  losses 
and  misfortunes.  He  produced  thirty  operas 
between  the  year  1721  and  1740;  yet,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Academy,  in  1729,  none  were 
attended  with  the  success  that  was  due  to  their 


intrinsic  and  superior  merit,  though  some  of  the 
best  were  posterior  to  that  period.  Neglect  and 
opposition  conspired  to  rob  him  at  once  of  health, 
fame,  and  fortune ! 

Indeed  the  breach  with  the  Academy  and 
enmity  to  Senesino,  may  with  truth  be  said  to 
have  had  some  effect  on  his  later  Dramatic  com- 
positions. Senesino  had  so  noble  a  voice  and 
manner  of  singing,  was  so  admirable  an  actor, 
and  in  such  high  favor  with  the  public,  that 
besides  the  real  force  and  energy  of  his  perform- 
ance, there*  was  an  additional  weight  and  import- 
ance given  to  whatever  he  sung,  by  the  elevated 
situation  in  which  he  stood  with  the  audience.  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  several  masters,  and 
persons  of  judgment  and  probity,  who  perfectly 
remembering  his  performance  and  its  effects  on 
themselves  and  the  public,  assured  me,  that  none 
of  the  great  singers,  who  have  since  visited  this 
country,  ever  gave  such  exquisite  pleasure  and 
heart-felt  satisfaction  as  Senesino ;  who,  without 
high  notes  or  rapid  execution,  by  the  majesty  and 
dignity  of  his  person,  gestures,  voice,  and  expres- 
sion, captivated  more,  though  he  surprised  less, 
than  Farinelli,  Caffarelli,  Conti  dctto  Gizziello, 
Carestini,  or  any  of  their  immediate  successors. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  composer  to  set  a  song  to 
music  without  thinking  of  the  talents  and  abilities 
of  the  singer  who  is  to  perform  it,  and  casting  the 
air  in  his  particular  calibre. 

The  singers  engaged  and  employed  by  Handel, 
after  the  schism  of  Senesino,  brought  over  a  new 
style  of  singing,  and  were  possessed  of  vocal  feats 
of  activity  to  which  he  was  never  partial ;  it  has, 
however  been,  I  think,  unjustly  said,  that  the 
operas  he  composed  after  the  quarrel  "  have  so 
little  to  recommend  them,  that  few  would  take 
them  for  the  work  of  the  same  author."  Can 
that  severe  sentence  be  reconciled  to  judgment, 
truth,  and  candor,  in  speaking  of  Lotharius, 
Ariadne,  Alcina,  Berenice,  Ariodanle,  Xerxes, 
and  Faramond  ?  The  voice  part  of  his  songs  was 
generally  proportioned  to  the  abilities  of  his 
singers,  and  it  must  be  owned,  that,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  those  of  his  late  operas,  and  oratorios, 
were  not  possessed  of  great  powers  either  of  voice, 
taste,  expression,  or  execution.*  Yet  so  un- 
bounded were  his  orchestra  resources,  that  he 
never  failed  making  judges  of  Music  ample 
amends  for  deficiencies  of  voice,  or  talents  in  a 
singer,  by  the  richness  and  ingenuity  of  his 
accompaniments.  And  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said, 
that  his  best  vocal  thoughts,  or  melodies,  seem  to 
have  been  inspired  by  the  troop  for  which  he 

*  Carestini,  Conti  detto  Gizziello,  and  Cafferello, 
were  all  great  singers,  in  a  new  style  of  execution, 
which  Handel  was  unwilling  to  natter.  Verdi  prali, 
which  was  constantly  encored  during  the  whole  run  of 
Alcina,  was,  at  first,  sent  back  to  Handel  by  Carestini, 
as  unfit  for  him  to  sing ;  upon  which  he  went,  in  a 
great  rage,  to  his  house,  and  in  a  way  which  fewT  com- 
posers, except  Handel,  ever  ventured  to  accost  a  first- 
singer,  cries  out:  "You  toe!  don't  I  know  better  as 
your  seluf,  vaat  is  pest  for  you  to  sing  ?  If  you  vill 
not  sing  all  de  song  vaat  I  give  you,  I  vill  not  pay  you 
ein  stiver." 

His  government  of  singers  was  certainly  somewhat 
despotic :  for,  upon  Cuzzoni  insolently  refusing  to 
sing  his  admirable  air,  Falsa  Imagine,  in  OlJio,  he 
told  her  that  he  always  knew  she  wa's  a  very  Devil; 
but  that  he  should  now  let  her  know,  in  her  turn,  that 
he  was  Beelzebub,  the  Prince  of  the  Devils.  And  then, 
taking  her  up  by  the  waist,  swore,  if  she  did  not 
immediately  obey  his  orders,  he  would  throw  her  out 
of  the  window. 


composed,  in  1727,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
Senesino,  Boschi,  Cuzzoni,  and  Faustina,  all 
possessed  of  such  different  kinds  of  excellence,  as 
might  have  supported,  and  sung  into  favor,  the 
worst  Music  that  ever  was  composed.  There  are 
airs  in  Sirde,  which  have  much  merit  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  which  all  candid  judges  readily 
allow  him  :  for  Non  vi  piacque  ingiusli  Dei,  sung 
by  Faustina,  and  Deggio  morire  o  stelle,  by  Sene- 
sino, in  that  opera,  are  songs  with  quiet  accom- 
paniments in  the  style  of  the  most  capital  modern 
Airs,  in  which  the  singer  and  the  poet  are  equally 
respected.  These  were  composed  in  1728,  about 
the  time  that  Vinci  and  Hasse  had  begun  to  thin 
and  simplify  accompaniment,  as  well  as  to  polish 
melody.  In  the  first  of  these  Airs  the  voice-part 
is  beautiful  and  a  canevas, for  a  great  singer;  in 
the  second,  the  effects  by  modulation  and  broken 
sentences  of  melody  are  truly  pathetic  and 
theatrical :  the  first  violin  admirably  filling  up  the 
chasms  in  the  principal  melody,  while  the  second 
violin,  tenor,  and  bass,  are  murmuring  in  the 
subdued  accompaniment  of  iterated  notes  in 
modern  songs.  By  these  two  Airs  it  appears  that 
Handel,  who  had  always  more  solidity  and 
contrivance  than  his  cotemporaries,  penetrated 
very  far  into  those  regions  of  taste  and  refinement 
at  which  his  successors  only  arrived,  by  a  slow 
progress,  half  a  century  after. 

We  shall  now  quit  his  dramatic  transactions, 
and  confine  this  narration  to  such  incidents  as  gave 
rise  to  the  composition  and  public  performance  of 
his  Oratorios,  which  being  in  our  own  language, 
have  chiefly  endeared  him  to  the  nation. 

Sacred  dramas,  or  Oratorios,  are  of  great 
antiquity  in  Italy,  if  that  title  be  allowed  to  the 
legendary  tales,  mysteries,  and  moralities,  in  which 
hymns,  psalms,  songs,  and  choruses,  were  inci- 
dentally introduced;  but  the  first  regular  sacred 
Drama  that  was  wholly  sung,  and  in  which  the 
Dialogue  was  carried  on  in  Recitative,  was  entitled 
Anima  e  Corpo ;  it  was  set  to  music  by  Emilio 
del  Cavalieri,  and  first  performed  at  Rome,  in 
February,  1600,  the  same  year  as  secular  musical 
Dramas,  or  Operas,  had  their  beginning  at 
Florence.  The  Sacred  Dramas,  which,  during 
the  last  century,  were  performed  in  the.  churches 
and  convents  of  Italy,  and  generally  in  action, 
are  innumerable ;  but  the  title  of  Oratorio  was 
first  given  to  this  species  of  Mystery  in  Music,  by 
Francesco  Balducci,  about  1645,  after  which  time 
it  became  the  general  term  for  such  productions.* 
Indeed  it  appears  from  the  Drammaturgia  of  Italy, 
that  more  Dramme  Sacre,  or  Rappresentazioni 
Musicali,  on  religious  subjects,  were  performed  at 
Palermo,  and,  even  Naples,  during  the  latter  end 
of  the  last  century,  and  beginning  of  this,  than 
secular.  At  the  church  of  S.  Girolamo  della 
C'arita,  and  La  Chiesa  Nuova,  at  Rome,  Ora- 
torios are  still  constantly  performed  on  Sundays, 
from  All-Saints  day  till  Palm-Sunday,  and  on  all 
festivals ;  and  the  conservatories  at  Venice  are 
still  constant  in  the  use  of  these  Dramas. 

Esther,  composed  for  the  duke  of  Chandos,  in 
1720,  was  the  first  Oratorio  which  Handel  set  to 
music.     And  eleven  years  after  its  performance 

*  Quadrio,  Storia  d'ogna  Poesia,  torn.  v.  p.  495. 
The  word  Oratorio  had  its  origin  from  the  early 
introduction  of  a  more  artificial  kind  of  music  than 
canto  fermo,  or  the  mass  in  a  constant  chorus  of  four 
parts,  at  the  Oratory  of  San  Filippo  Neri,  at  Rome, 
who  died  1595. 
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at  Cannons,  a  copy  of  the  score  having  been 
obtained,  it  was  represented,  in  action,  by  the 
Children  of  his  Majesty's  Chapel,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Bernard  Gates,  master  of  the  boys,  in  James- 
street,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  February 
23,  1731.*  The  Chorus,  consisting  of  performers 
from  the  Chapel-Royal  and  Westminster- Abbey, 
was  placed  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients, 
between  the  stage  and  orchestra ;  and  the  instru- 
mental parts  were  chiefly  performei  1 1  >y  Gentlemen 
who  were  members  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
After  this,  it  was  performed  by  the  same  singers 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  which  is  said  to  have 
first  suggested  to  Handel  the  idea  of  bringing 
Oratorios  on  the  stage.  And  in  1  732.  Esther  was 
performed  at  the  Haymarket,  Ten  Nights.  In 
March,  1 733,  Deborah  was  first  given  to  the 
public  ;  and  in  April  Esther  was  again  exhibited 
at  the  same  theatre.  It  was  during  these  early 
performances  of  Oratorios,  that  Handel  first  grati- 
fied the  public  by  the  performance  of  Concertos 
on  the  organ,  a  species  of  Music  wholly  of  his  own 
invention,!  in  which  he  usually  introduced  an 
extempore  fugue,  a  diapason-piece,  or  an  adagio, 
manifesting  not  only  the  wonderful  fertility  and 
readiness  of  his  invention,  but  the  most  perfect 
accuracy  and  neatness  of  execution.^ 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1733,  that  he  went  to 
the  university  of  Oxford,  on  occasion  of  a  public 
act,  taking  with  him  Carestini,  Strada,  and  his 
opera  band :  at  this  solemnity  he  had  the  Oratorio 
of  Athalia  performed  in  the  public  theatre,  where 
he  opened  the  organ  in  such  a  manner  as  aston- 
ished every  hearer.  The  late  Mr.  Michael 
Christian  Festing,  and  Dr.  Arne,  who  were 
present,  both  assured  me,  that  neither  themselves, 
nor  any  one  else  of  their  acquaintance,  had  ever 
before  heard  such  extempore,  or  such  premedi- 
tated playing,  on  that  or  any  other  instrument. 

In  the  Lent  of  1734,  he  performed  Esther, 
Deborah,  and  Athalia,  at  Covent-Garden ;  and  in 
1735,  Esther,  Acis  and  Galatea,  and  Alexander's 
Feast,  for  the  first  time.  In  1 738,  Israel  in  Egypt, 
and  1739,  Allegro  ed  il  Penseroso.  During  these 
last  two  years  the  Opera-house  was  shut,  and 
Handel's  affairs  were  at  this  time  so  deranged, 
that  he  was  under  constant  apprehensions  of 
being  arrested  by  Del  P6,  the  husband  of  Strada. 
This  stimulated  his  friends  to  persuade  him  to 
have  a  benefit ;  and,  in  following  their  advice,  he 
received  such  testimonies  of  public  favor  at  the 
Opera-house,  in  the  Haymarket,  March  28,  1738, 
as  proved  extremely  lucrative  :  for,  besides  every 
usual  part  of  the  house  being  uncommonly 
crowded,  when  the  curtain  drew  up,  five  hundred 
persons  of  rank  and  fashion  were  discovered  on  the 
stage,  which  was  formed  into  an  amphitheatre^ 

In  1 740,  the  Oratorio  of  Saul  was  performed, 
for  the  first  time,  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln-Inn- 
Fields  ;  and  from  this  period,  Handel  may  be  said 
to  have  devoted  his  labors  solely  to  the  service  of 
the  church ;  as,  except  his  grand  Concertos  for 
Violins,  and  the  Fire-work  Music,  for  the  Peace 
of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  1748,  I  remember  no  other 
compositions  than  Oratorios,  that  were  either 
performed  or  published  by  him.^f 

*  This  Oratario,  and  Athalia,  seem  both  to  have 
been  taken  from  Racine's  two  celebrated  tragedies  of 
Esther  and  Athalie,  written  for  music,  and  performed 
at  the  convent  of  St.  Cyr,  founded  by  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  Nothing,  however,  but  the  Choruses  of 
these  sacred  Dramas  was  ever  sung  in  France,  nor 
was  the  music  of  these  Choruses  set  by  Lulli,  as 
inadvertently  asserted  in  the  former  Life  of  Handel. 
Indeed,  Lulli,  unluckily,  died  two  years  before  the 
first  of  these  tragedies  was  represented ;  that  is,  in 
1687,  and  Esther  was  not  performed  at  St.  Cyr,  till 
1689 

f  Rameau's  Livrc  de  Pieces  de  Clavecin  en  Concerts, 
did  not  appear  till  1741. 

X  The  favorite  movement,  at  the  end  of  his  second 
organ-concerto,  was  long  called  the  Minuet  in  the 
Oratorio  of  Esther,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  first  heard  in  the  concerto  which  he  played 
between  the  parts  of  that  Oratorio. 

§  This  performance  was  called  an  Oratorio;  but  in 
examining  the  printed  book  of  the  words,  with  which 
I  have  been  favored  by  Mr.  Belcher,  one  of  Handel's 
few  surviving  friends,  it  appears  that  this  exhibition 
was  miscellaneous  ;  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  sacred 
and  profane,  of  English  and  Italian  Airs  and  Reci- 
tatives, without  the  least  connection  either  in  the 
words  or  music. 

It  From  1740,  when  he  totally  quitted  the  Opera- 


During  the  first  years  of  his  retreat  from  the 
Opera  stage,  the  profits  arising  from  the  perform- 
ance of  Oratorios  were  not  sufficient  to  indemnify 

his  losses ;  and  it  would  remain  a  perpetual  stigma 
on  the  taste  of  the  nation,  if  it  should  be  recorded, 
that  his  "  Messiah,"  that  truly  noble  and  sublime 
work,  was  not  only  ill-attended,  but  ill-received, 
on  its  first  performance  in  1741,  were  its  miscar- 
riage not  to  be  wholly  ascribed  to  the  resentment 
of  the  many  great  personages  whom  he  had 
offended,  in  refusing  to  compose  for  Senesino,  by 
whom  he  thought  himself  affronted  ;  or  even  for 
the  opera,  unless  that  singer  were  dismissed ; 
which  inflexibility  being  construed  into  insolence, 
was  the  cause  of  powerful  oppositions  that  were 
at  once  oppressive  and  mortifying. 

Handel  had  been  so  unfortunate  in  all  his 
attempts  to  carry  on  operas  at  the  three  several 
theatres  of  the  Haymarket,  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
and  Covent-Garden,  in  opposition  to  his  former 
protectors,  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
that  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  drawing 
out  of  the  funds  ten  thousand  pounds,  which  he 
had  lodged  there  in  his  more  prosperous  days ; 
and  still  Strada,  Montagnana,  and  other  singers 
employed  in  his  last  operas  were  unpaid,  and 
obliged  to  quit  this  country  with  promissory  notes 
instead  of  cash. 

Handel,  however,  who  was  a  man  of  strict  pro- 
bity, and  accustomed  to  pay  his  performers  not  only 
honestly,  but  generously,  discharged  these  debts 
very  honorably,  as  soon  as  he  was  able. 

It  was  after  these  repeated  miscarriages,  and  a 
very  severe  illness,  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
on  by  the  joint  effects  of  anxiety,  mortification, 
distress,  and  disappointment,  that  he  went  to  Ire- 
land, in  order  to  try  whether  his  Oratorios  would 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  prejudice   and  enmity  in 
that  kingdom.     Pope,  on  this  occasion  personify- 
ing the    Italian    Opera,  put   into  her  mouth   the 
following  well-known  lines,  which   she   addresses 
to  the  goddess  of  Dulness. 
"  Strong  in  new  arms,  lo  !  Giant  Handel  stands, 
Like  bold  Briareus,  with  his  hundred  hands  ; 
To  stir,  to  rouse,  to  shake  the  soul  he  comes, 
And  Jove's  own  thunders  follow  Mars's  drums. 
Arrest  him,  empress  ;  or  you  sleep  no  more — 
She  heard  ; — and  drove  him  to  the  Hibernian  shore."* 

On  his  arrival  at  Dublin,  with  equal  judgment 
and  humanity,  he  began  by  performing  the 
"  Messiah,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  prison. 
This  act  of  generosity  and  benevolence  met  with 
universal  approbation,  as  well  as  his  music  ;  which, 

stage,  to  1751,  he  produced  fifteen  original  Oratorios, 
and  adapted  English  words  to  the  music  of  a  serenata, 
or  morality,  II  Trionfo  del  Tempo,  (the  Triumph  of 
Time  and  Truth)  wliich  he  had  set  to  Italian  words, 
at  Rome,  1709.  Of  these,  the  Messiah,  Samson,  and 
Judas  Maccab&its,  were  sure  to  fill  the  house  whenever 
they  were  performed  ;  but  though  the  rest  are  hazard- 
ous, and  fluctuating  in  favor,  yet  there  is  no  one  of 
them  which  an  exquisite  and  darling  singer,  such  as 
Mrs.  Sherridan,  or  Mrs.  Bates,  could  not  render 
important  and  attractive. 

*  When  Handel  went  through  Chester,  in  his  way 
to  Ireland,  this  year,  1741,  I  was  at  the  public  school 
in  that  city,  and  very  well  remember  seeing  him 
smoke  a  pipe,  over  a  dish  of  coffee,  at  the  Exchange- 
Coffee-house  ;  for  being  extremely  curious  to  see  so 
extraordinary  a  man,  I  watched  him  narrowly  as  long 
as  he  remained  in  Chester;  which,  on  account  of  the 
wind  being  unfavorable  for  his  embarking  at  Park- 
gate,  was  several  days.  During  this  time,  he  applied 
to  Mr.  Baker,  the  organist,  my  first  music-master,  to 
know  whether  there  were  any  choirmen  in  the  cathe- 
dral who  could  sing  at  sight;  as  he  wished  to  prove 
some  books  that  had  been  hastily  transcribed,  by  try- 
ing the  choruses  which  he  intended  to  perform  in  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Baker  mentioned  some  of  the  most  likely 
singers  then  in  Chester,  and,  among  the  rest,  a  print- 
er of  the  name  of  Janson,  who  had  a  good  bass  voice, 
and  was  one  of  the  best  musicians  in  the  choir.  At 
this  time  Hairy  Alcock,  a  good  player,  was  the  first 
violin  at  Chester,  which  was  then  a  very  musical 
place  ;  for  besides  public  performances,  Mr."  Prebend- 
ary Prescott  had  a  weekly  concert,  at  which  he  was 
able  to  muster  eighteen  or  twenty  performers,  gentle- 
men, and  professors.  A  time  was  fixed  for  this  pri- 
vate rehearsal  at  the  Golden  Falcon,  where  Handel 
was  quartered ;  but,  alas  !  on  trial  of  the  chorus  in 
the  "  Messiah  :  "  And  teith  his  stripes  are  we  healed, 
poor  Janson,  after  repeated  attempts,  failed  so  egre- 
giously,  that  Handel  let  loose  his  great  bear  upon 
him;  and  after  swearing  in  four  or  five  languages, 
cried  out  in  broken  English  :  "  You  shcauntrel !  tit 
not  you  dell  me  dat  you  could  sing  at  soite  ?  "  "  Yes, 
sir,"  says  the  printer,  "  and  so  I  can  ;  but  not  at  first 
sight. 


after  spending  some  time  in  the  discipline  of  bis 
troops,  was  admirably  performed,  with  Dubourg 
for  leader,  anil  the  late  Mrs.  Cibber  to   sing:  He 

was  despised  and  rejected  of  men.  This  air.  the 
first,  perhaps,  in  our  language,  has  been  often 
sung  by  Italian  singers  of  tic  greatest  abilities, 
but  never,  I  believe,  in  a  manner  so  truly  touch- 
ing to  an  Englishman,  as  by  Mrs.  Cibber  for 
whom  it  was  originally  composed;  and  whose 
voice,  though  a  mere  thread,  ami  knowledge  "f 
music,  inconsiderable ;  yet,  by  a  natural  pathos, 
and  perfect  conception  of  the  words,  she  often 
penetrated  the  heart,  when  others,  with  infinitely 
greater  voice  and  skill,  could  only  reach  the  ear.* 

[To  be  continued.] 

Mile.  Victoire  Balfe. 

'  This  young  English  singer,  the  daughter  we 
believe  of  Bai.fk,  the  composer,  made  her  debut 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  on  the  28th  of  last 
month.  We  copy  an  account  of  it  from  the 
Daily  News. 

Mile.  Victoire  Balfe  made  her  debut  last 
night  at  the  Lyceum  in  the  Sonnambula,  and  a 
more  triumphant  first  appearance,  or  one  that 
promises  a  more  brilliant  career,  has  rarely  been 
witnessed.  It  excited  very  great  interest  in  our 
musical  circles,  not  only  from  the  name  the  young 
lady  bears,  but  from  what  had  been  heard  re- 
specting her  qualities  and  talents  :  and  the  thea- 
tre consequently  was  filled  to  overflowing,  every 
place  in  every  part  of  the  house  having  been 
taken  days  ago.  The  youthful  debutante  had  a 
most  cordial  reception,  which  she  acknowledged 
tastefully,  but  very  timidly.  Her  agitation,  in- 
deed, was  extreme  :  it  was  easy  to  understand 
her  feelings,  and  impossible  not  to  sympathize 
with  them.  A  young  girl  of  twenty,  who  not 
only  had  never  faced  the  public  gaze,  but  had 
never  even  been  heard  beyond  the  circle  of  her 
family  and  intimate  friends — who  must  have  felt 
that  her  most  terrible  trial  was  begun,  and  that 
the  next  few  minutes  would  determine  the  fate  of 
her  whole  future  life,  and  fill  her  parents  with 
happiness,  or  blight  their  fondest  hopes — must 
have  been  in  a  state  of  mind  sufficient,  one  would 
think,  to  paralyze  all  her  faculties.  But  she 
supported  herself  bravely.  Nothing  could  be 
more  winning  than  her  whole  aspect.  Her  beau- 
ty is  remarkable  ;  and  in  her  pretty  attire,  with 
her  innocent  looks  and  simplicity  of  manner,  she 
was  the  very  ideal  of  the  rustic  heroine.  She 
spoke  her  first  phrases  of  recitative,  in  addressing 
her  young  companions,  in  a  voice  of  the  most 
musical  sweetness ;  and  when  she  came  to  the  air: 
Come  per  me.  sereno,  so  beautifully  expressive  of 
overfiowinir  happiness,  she  gave  it  with  a  warmth 
and  joyousness,  revelling  in  a  profusion  of  the 
most  brilliant  fioriture,  which  drew  thunders  of 
applause  from  every  part  of  the  house.  From 
that  moment  she  must  have  felt  assured  of  her 
success,  for  her  tremor  disappeared  and  she  was 
able  to  give  full  scope  to  her  powers,  and  to  show 
her  genius  as  an  actress  as  well  as  a  singer.  In 
the  scene  where  Amina  is  exposed  to  the  atten- 
tions of  the  gallant  Count,  wliich  give  umbrage  to 
her  moody  swain,  and  the  little  lovers'  quarrel 
and  reconciliation  which  ensue,  she  charmed  the 
audience  by  the  pretty,  delicate  touches  which 
she  threw  into  her  bye  play.  When  the  first  act 
closed  she  was  twice  called  before  the  curtain. 
In  the  second  act  she  was  still  more  successful, 
when  her  powers  of  strong  and  passionate  ex- 
pression were  shown ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  act 
she  was  again  twice  called  for,  even  more  vehe- 
mently than  before.  But  it  was  in  the  last  act 
that  her  great  triumph  was  achieved.  Amina's 
meek  and  gentle  endurance  of  her  lover's  cruel 
taunts  and  reproaches  was  beautifully  rendered; 

*  One  night,  while  Handel  was  in  Dublin,  Dubourg 
having  a  solo  part  in  a  song,  and  a  close  to  make,  aa 
libitum,  he  wandered  about  in  different  keys  a  great 
while,  and  seemed  indeed  a  little  bewildered,  and  un- 
certain of  his  original  key — but,  at  length,  coming  to 
the  shake,  which  was  to  terminate  his  long  close, 
Handel,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  audience,  and 
augmentation  of  applause,  cried  out  loud  enough  to 
be'heard  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  theatre: 
"  You  are  welcome  home,  Mr.  Dubourg  !  " 
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and  the  sleep-walking  scene,  when  she  descends 
from  the  mill,  never  was  made  more  deeply  pa- 
thetic, even  by  Jenny  Lind  herself.  The  final 
air:  .4//.,  non  giunge,  was  a  blaze  of  brilliant  ex- 
ecution, expressing,  more  eloquently  than  any 
words  could  do,  the  fulness  of  joy  and  rapture. 
When  the  opera  was  concluded,  the  audience 
gave  vent  to  their  feelings  of  admiration  and  de- 
light. The  curtain  fell  amid  deafening  applause. 
The  young  performer  had  to  come  forward  three 
times,  in  compliance  with  reiterated  calls,  and, 
each  time,  was  received  with  acclamations,  waving 
of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  showers  of  bo- 
quets.  Her  success  is  of  the  most  solid  descrip- 
tion, for  it  is  founded  on  sterling  qualities.  Her 
voice  is  a  perfect  organ — a  true  soprano,  full, 
round,  sweet  and  powerful,  with  that  indescriba- 
ble thrilling  quality  which  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  hearer.  Her  powers  have  received  the  high- 
est cultivation  that  education  can  bestow ;  but 
she  is,  moreover,  an  artist  of  nature's  own  ma- 
king ;  for,  without  the  rarest  gifts  of  genius,  she 
could  not  have  been  made  what  she  is  by  all  the 
education  in  the  world. 

She  was  admirably  supported  by  Gardoni,  who 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  shared  in  the 
triumph  which  he  so  zealously  assisted  her  to 
gain.  Ronconi,  too,  with  excellent  feeling,  took, 
for  her  sake,  the  character  of  the  Count,  though 
it  is  a  part  beneath  his  professional  rank,  and 
performed  it  with  great  care  and  happy  effect. 


[From  the  thiladelphii  Bulletin,  June  11.] 

DEE  FREISCHTTETZ. 

"  Freischuetze  —  fri"  shut'  zai,  m.  (n.  pi — n)  —  free  archer, 
one  who  uses  charmed  bullets." — [Oelscklcsger',s  Pronouncing 
German  Dictionary,  p.  150.] 

Air—"  The  Pope  he  leads  a  jolly  life." 

Wie  geht's,  my  frents — if  you'll  allow, 
I  sings  you  right  avay  shoost  now 
Some  dretful  sdories  vitch  dey  calls 
Der  Freischuetz,  or,  de  Magic  Balls. 

Wohl  in  Bohemian  land  it  cooms, 
"Where  folk  drinks  prandy  mate  of  plooms  ; 
Dere  lifed  ein  Yager — Kaspar  Schmit, 
"Who  shot  mit  goons  und  nefer  hit. 

Und  dere  vas  one  old  Yager,  who 
,  Says,  "  Kaspar,  dis  vill  nefer  do  ; 
If  you  should  miss  on  trial  day, 
Dere'l  be  de  tyfel  den  to  pay. 

"  If  you  do  miss,  you  shtupid  goose, 
Dere'l  be  de  donnerwetter  loose  ; 
For  you  shant  have  mine  laughter's  hand, 
Nor  pe  de  Hertshog's  yagersmann." 

It  coomed  pefore  de  day  vas  set, 
Dat  all  de  chaps  togeder  met, 
Und  Kaspar  fired  his  bix  and  missed, 
Und  all  de  gals  cot  round  and  hissed. 

Dey  laughed  pefore  and  hissed  pehind  ; 
Put  one  chap  (Max)  says,  "  Never  mind  ! 

I  dells  you  what,  you  stuns  'em  alls. 
If  yoost  you  shoot  mit  magic  palls." 

<(  De  magic  palls — oh  vot  is  dat !  " 
"  I  got  dem  in  mine  hoonting  hat ; 
De'r  plack  as  kohl  und  shoot  so  true, 
Oh  dems  de  sort  of  palls  fur  you. 

"  You  see  dat  eagle  flyin*  high, 
Ein  hoondred  miles  up  in  de  sky  ? 
Shoot  at  dat  eagle  mit  your  bix, 
You  kills  him  dead  as  doonderblix." 

"  I  ton't  pelieve  de  dings  you  say." 
"You  fool,"  says  Max,  "  den  plaze  avay  !  " 
He  plazed  avay,  ven  sure  as  blood, 
Down  coom  de  eagle  in  de  mud. 

II  O  teas  ist  das?"  said  Kaspar  Schmit. 
"  Vy — dat's  de  eagle  vat  you  hit, 
You  kills  um  vhen  you  plaze  avay; 
But  dat's  a  ting  you  nix  ferstay. 

"  Und  you  moost  go  to  make  dem  palls 
To  de  Wolf's  Glen  ven  mitnight  falls  ; 
Dow  knowst  de  shpot  ? — alone  and  late  " — 
"  0  yaw — I  knows  him  ganz  foost  rate." 

"  But  denn  I  does  not  likes  to  go 

Among  dem  dings."     Says  Max,  t(Ach  sho  I 

I'll  help  you  fix  dem  tyfel  chaps  ; 

Like  a  goot  fellow — take  some  schnapps  ! 

"  (Hilf  Zamiel!  hilf!) — Here,  trink  some  more !' 
Den  Max  vent  shtomping  roundt  de  floor, 
Und  corned  his  hoomboogs  ofer  Schmit, 
Till  Kasp.  said  "  Nun — ivh  gehe  mit !  " 

All  in  de  finster  mitternockt, 

When  oder  folks  in  shleep  vas  locked, 


Down  in  do  Wolfsschlucht  Max  did  try 
His  tyfel-strikes  und  hexerei. 

Mit  skools  und  pones  be  made  a  ring, 
De  bonis  und  spooks  pegin  to  sing; 
Und  all  de  tyfels  under  ground 
Coom  breaking  loose  and  rushing  round. 

Den  Kaspar  cooms  along  ;  says  be, 
"  Mein  Got !  what  dings  is  dis  I  see  ! 
I  links  de  fery  tyfel  und  all 
Moost  help  to  make  dem  magic  pall. 

"  I  vish  dat  I  had  nix  cum  rous, 
Und  shtaid  niineself  in  ped  to  house." 
■'  Hilf  Zamiel !  "  cried  Max,  "  you  whelp  ! 
You  red  Dootch  tyfel — coom  und  help  !  " 

Denn  up  dere  coomed  a  tredfull  sbtorm, 
De  todtengrips  aroundt  did  Schwann  ; 
De  howl  joomped  oop  und  flapt  his  vings, 
Und  turned  his  het  like  avery  dings. 

Up  troo  de  groundt  here  coomed  a  pot, 

Mit  leadt  und  dings  to  make  de  shot ; 
Und  heollisch  fire  in  crimson  plaze, 
Und  awful  schmells  like  Schweitzer  kces'. 

Across  de  scene  a  pine  shtick  flew, 
Mit  seferal  jail-pirds  fastent  to, 
Six  treadful  jail-pirds,  mit  deir  vings 
Tied  to  de  shticks  mit  magic  shtrings. 

All  troo  de  air,  all  in  a  row, 

Die  whlde  Jagd  vas  seen  to  go  ; 

De  hounts  und  deer  all  made  of  pone, 

Und  hoonted  by  a  skilleton. 

Dere  coomed  de  dretful  shpectre  pig 
Who  shpitten  fire,  avay  did  dig; 
Und  fiery  drocks  und  tyfel-snake 
A  scootin  troo  de  air  tid  preak. 

But  Max  be  tidn't  mind  dem  alls, 
But  casted  out  de  pullet  palls  ; 
Six  was  to  go  as  dey  wouldt  like, 
De  sevent  moost  for  de  tyfel  shtrike. 

At  last  oopon  de  trial  day 
De  gals  coomes  round  so  nice  and  gay  ; 
Und  denn  dey  goes  and  makes  a  tanz 
Und  singed  apout  de  Jungfernkranz. 

Und  denn  der  Hertshog — dat's  de  Duke — 
Cooms  down  und  dinks  he'll  take  a  look ; 
"  Young  mans,"  to  Kaspar  denn  says  he, 
11  Joost  shoot  dem  dove  upon  dat  dree !  " 

Denn  Kaspar  pointed  mit  de  bix — 

"  Potzblitz  !  "  says  he,  "  dat  dove  I'll  fix  ! ' 

He  fired  his  rifle  at  de  taub\ 

When  Max  rolled  over  in  de  staab. 

De  pride  she  failed  too  in  de  dust, 
De  gals  dey  cried — de  men  dey  cussed  ; 
De  Hertshog  says,  "  It's  fery  clear 
Dat  dere  has  peen  some  tyfels  here  ; 

"  Und  Max  has  shot  mit  tyfeVs-blei. 
Pfui  ! — die  verfiuchte  Hexerei  ! 
O  Maximilian  !  O  die 
Gehst  nit  mit  rechten  Dingen  zu  !  " 

But  den  a  hermits  coomed  in  late, 
Says  he,  "  I'll  fix  dese  dings  foost-rate," 
Und  telld  de  Hertshog  dat  young  men 
Will  raise  de  tyfel  now  und  denn. 

De  Duke  forgifed  de  Kaspar  dann, 
Und  made  of  him  ein  Yagersmann, 
What  shoots  mit  bixen  gun  und  pfeil, 
Und  talks  apout  de  Waidmannsheil. 

Und  denn  de  pride  she  coomed  to  life, 
Und  cot  to  be  de  Kaspar's  wife ; 
Denn  all  de  beoples  cried  Hoorah  ! 
Das  ist  recht  brav  !  unci  hopsasa  ! 


Tyfel — Teufel— An  evil  spirit 

Donnerwetter— Thunder-weather,  and  a  grand  smash,  gen- 
erally speaking. 

Herzog— Duke. 

Yagersmann  or  Jaeger — A  hunter. 

Bix — Bue.ch.se — A  ritle. 

Kohl— Coal. 

"  O  /  was  ist  das  ?  "—What  is  that  ? 

"  Nix  ferstay  "—Unintelligible,  (both  to  Germans  and  Eng- 
lish.) 

Schnapps  —  Schnapps.  Very  appropriate  in  the  Wolf's 
Schlur.ht,  or  Wolf's  ravirje. 

"  Hilf  Zamiel ,'  " — Invocation  to  an  evil  spirit. 

"  Ich  gehe  mit  " — I  will  go  with  you. 

Milter  nockt—  Mittemacht— Midnight. 

Hexerei — Witchcraft. 

Spooks — Spuk — Ghosts. 

Nix  cumbrous — Ne  exeat— Not  come  out.    No  go. 

Todtengerippe — Skeleton. 

Schiveitzer  Kczse — Swiss  cheese. 

Die  Wilde  Jagd— The  wild  hunt. 

Fiery  Drocks— Drachen  —Fire-drakes.    Fire-dragons. 

Jungfernkranz— Bridal-wreath. 

Tauh- — Dove. 

Staub— Dust. 

Blei—  Lead. 

O!  Maximilian,  &c. — 0  !  Maximilian,  you  have  employed 
improper  means  :  i.  e.,  sorcery. 

Pfe  it—  Arrow. 

Waidmannsheil— Salutation  of  German  hunters. 

Das  ist  recht  brav — That  is  first-rate. 


Alboni  in  "II  Barbiere." 

Rosina,  judged  from  a  musical  point  of  view,  is  one 
of  Alboni's  very  best  parts,  and  on  no  occasion  has 
she  exhibited  more  wonderful  brilliancy,  grace,  and 
finish.  The  introductory  air,  the  famous  Una  voce 
poco  fa — in  which  Rossini  discourses  of  her  love  for 
Lindoro,  (AlmavivaJ,  and  calculates  upon  the  means 
of  bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue — was  an  example 
of  pure  and  effortless  singing  from  which  any  contem- 
porary might  have  derived  a  profitable  lesson.  The 
opening  of  the  largo  was  delivered  with  exquisite 
taste,  and  the  ornaments  were  invariably  in  keeping 
— ornaments,  in  short,  which  really  embellished  the 
text,  instead  of  distorting  and  tormenting  it,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  with  those  who  think  more  of  obtru- 
ding their  own  mechanical  proficiency  than  of  doing 
artistic  justice  to  the  music.  The  quick  movement, 
or  cabaletla,  (for  that  is  the  recognized  term),  was  at 
first  given  without  alterations,  and  then  varied,  (as 
the  composer  intended),  with  admirable  fancy  and 
discretion.  The  whole  display  was  consummate,  and 
excited  the  enthusiasm  of  every  connoisseur  in  the 
theatre.  Such  singing  is  too  rare  now-a-days  not  to 
be  warmly  appreciated  by  all  who  are  capable  of  un- 
derstanding the  difference  between  true  art  and  the 
semblance  of  art.  Equally  worthy  of  admiration  was 
Alboni's  share  of  the  racy  and  vigorous  duet  with 
Figaro — Dunque  io  son" — in  which  a  new  and  effect- 
ive point  was  introduced,  where  Rosina  helps  the  bar- 
ber to  spell  her  own  name  : 

"  Poverina— si  chiama  Rosina — Rosina." 
The  shake  on  the  penultimate  syllable — "  si" — dwelt 
on  for  some  time,  and  graduated  with  charming  facil- 
ity, from  soft  to  loud,  and  vice  versa,  until  at  the  con- 
clusion, the  rapidly  alternate  notes  became  jus*  audi- 
ble and  no  more,  was  a  striking  improvement  on  the 
ancient  stereotyped  tradition  which  made  Rossini  and 
Figaro  drawl  out  the  unabbreviated  name  in  unison. 
In  every  other  respect  this  duet  was  inimitable  ;  and 
it  required  the  habitual  coolness  for  which  Alboni  is 
noted  to  resist  the  loud  and  general  demand  for  a 
repetition  of  the  final  movement.  In  the  lesson-scene 
she  introduced  Rode's  well-known  air  with  variations. 
Such  vocalization  as  was  here   displayed  can  only  be 

fitly  described  in   one  word — perfection The  last 

variation  of  Rode's  air  was  consequently  sung  again; 
and  when  the  admiring  Bartolo  exclaims,  in  the 
height  of  his  enthusiasm,  "  Bella  voce  !  Bravissima!" 
the  whole  house  joined  spontaneously  in  the  verdict. 
"Bella  voce!"  he  might  aptly  ejaculate.  Alboni's 
voice  is  stronger  than  last  season,  (richer  and  mel- 
lower it  could  never  be),  while  her  art  is  as  supreme 
and  faultless  as  before,  entitling  her  to  maintain  the 
rank  she  has  for  a  long  time  held  as  the  foremost  vo- 
calist in  the  unrivaled  school  of  Italy — that  school 
which  combines  the  natural  and  the  incomparable 
melody  of  Mozart  with  the  more  florid  and  ornamen- 
tal style  of  Rossini.  The  reception  accorded  to 
Alboni  was  immense,  several  minutes  elapsing  before 
the  applause  subsided — a  reception,  in  fact,  worthy  of 
her  unequalled  talent. — London  Times,  Mag  14. 


Debuts  at  the  Grand  Opera. 

(Correspondence  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune.) 

Paris,  Mat  14,  1857. 
Here  is  M.  Hector  Berlioz's  last  piece  of  drol- 
lery. It  is  a  description  of  the  different  species 
of  debuts  which  are  made  at  the  Grand  Opera, 
and  which  like  everything  of  the  sort  he  writes, 
is  sure  to  raise  merry  peals  of  laughter.  There 
are,  he  says,  two  principal  species  of  debutans, 
the  "  official "  debutans,  and  the  "  qfficieux  "  de- 
butans.  Among  the  debulans  who  were  "  official" 
and  who  were  educated  at  the  Conservatory,  we 
may  instance  a  good  many  remarkable  artists,  for 
example,  Roger,  Levasseur,  Mile.  Falcon,  and  a 
great  many  more.  These,  despite  all  sorts  of 
lessons,  which  they  were  obliged  to  undergo,  rap- 
idly developed  themselves  as  soon  as  they  quitted 
the  Conservatory ;  for  they  were  of  an  incompressi- 
ble nature.  It  was  in  vain  they  had  bawled  into 
their  ears  for  several  years  :  "  This  is  the  way  to 
emit  the  voice ;  this  is  the  way  to  breathe ;  these 
are  the  points  of  the  phrase's  intersection  ;  here 
you  may  add  a  pause  to  the  measure,  there  you 
should  suppress  the  elision  and  make  a  hiatus ; 
this  little  gruppetto  would  produce  a  good  effect 
in  that  expressive  accent ;  imitate  me ;  make  at 
the  higher  octave  this  bass  note  too  low  for  your 
"_yoice  ;  substitute  a  '  sol  sharp  '  for  this  *  mi  flat/ 
since  you  can  easily  do  so,  for  it  is  more  brilliant ; 
study  this  point  d'orgue  and  give  it  'em  at  the 
end  of  your  piece — I  composed  it  for  you  ;  the 
music  of  the  masters  must  be  brushed  up  ;  don't 
bother  yourself  about  the  rhythm  or  the  measure, 
leaders  of  orchestras  are  made  to  follow  and  wait 
on  you  ;  hammer  us  out  a  vigorous  trill  on  the 
word  ame,  that  vowel  a  invites  you  to  do  so ;  force 
the  voice  on  the  ye  Caime  so  as  to  produce  a  trem- 
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bling  sound,  which  expresses  passion ;  this  is  the 
way  you  should  manage  your  right  arm ;  that's 
the  way  you  shonld  move  your  left  leg;  here's 
the  way  you  enter  on  the  stage ;  look  !  sec  !  this 
is  the  way  you  make  your  exit.  After  your  solo, 
cross  over  tour  paces  to  the  left,  if  you  are  on  the 
right  of  the  stage ;  or  four  to  the  right,  if  you 
are  on  the  left  of  the  stage,  passing  in  front  of 
your  interlocutor."  "  What  is  the  use  of  that  ?  " 
"  Oh  !  Lor  !  I  don't  know  !  It  is  the  usage, 
custom,  tradition."  "But,  Monsieur!"  "Oh! 
Man  Dieu  !  Mon  Dieu  !  if  you  are  going  to  rea- 
son about  everything,  you'll  never  do  anything 
in  the  profession.  And  above  all  things,  don't 
make  a  fool  of  yourself  by  ruining  your  voice  by 
sol-fa-ing,  and  brutify  your  imagination  by  study- 
ing music  ;  a  virtuoso  '  star '  has  no  occasion  for 
knowing  how  to  read  music  ;  that  should  be  left 
to  the  choristers." 

Yes,  despite  this  admirable  instruction  so  much 
in  honor  formerly,  several  "  official "  debutans 
rapidly  became  great  artists,  musicians,  singers, 
actors.  Some  of  them  are  now  eminent  profess- 
ors.    They  are  taking  their  vengeance Others 

— and  they  are  the  immense  majority — have  dis- 
appeared in  the  theatrical  Umbo  of  the  provinces, 
or  have  become  pop-shop  keepers,  demoiselles  de 
compagnie  in  Poland,  singers  or  songstresses  of 
the  chapel  of  one  of  the  seven  chateaux  of  the 
Roi  de  Boheme.  But  all  were  equally  encour- 
aged and  sustained  by  the  management  at  -  their 
first  debut ;  they  obtained  the  necessary  number 
of  rehearsals  ;  they  made  all  the  arrangements 
they  desired  with  the  leader  of  the  orchestra, 
with  the  leader  of  the  claque ;  and  new  costumes 
were  made  expressly  for  them.  The  first  debut 
of  an  "  official "  is  always  more  or  less  a  family 
festival.  The  box  openers  on  these  evenings 
commonly  look  amiable  and  affable,  their  smile 
seems  to  implore  the  good. will  of  all  subscribers; 
they  take  an  interest  in  the  debutant  or  the  de- 
butante, it  is  one  of  the  family  ;  the  singing  mas- 
ters, the  masters  of  lyrical  declamation,  and  of 
pronunciation,  with  white  kid  gloves  and  white 
cravats,  and  followed  by  the  instructor  of  the 
right  arm  and  the  guide  of  the  left  leg,  trot  their 
paternal  emotion  from  the  public  saloon  to  the 
parquet,  and  from  the  parquet  to  the  public  sa- 
loon long  before  the  gas  is  turned  on.  David, 
(the  leader  of  the  claque'),  numbers  by  his  side 
twenty  extra  men,  or  forty,  or  a  hundred,  accor- 
ding to  the  importance  of  the  debut.  All  the 
tigers  of  the  press  conceal  their  claws  in  their 
velvet  paws;  and  the  lambs  are  cocked  and  pri- 
med ready  to  ba-a-a  a  dithyrambic. 

If  the  debutant,  with  such  odds  in  his  favor, 
makes  what  is  called  un  four,  if  he  exhibits 
neither  natural  nor  acquired  gifts,  neither  voice 
nor  vocalization,  neither  intelligence  nor  warmth  : 

"  La  faute  en  est  aux  dieux  qui  le  fhent  si  bete," 
and  nobody  can  be  blamed. 

The  "  debutants  officieux,"  on  the  contrary,  are 
the  shriveled  fruit  of  Toulouse,  or  Lille,  or  Mar- 
seilles, or  Paris  conservatory.  They  have,  for  the 
most  part,  an  infernal  voice,  and  a  style  like  no- 
thing in  the  heaven  above  nor  in  the  earth  be- 
neath, nor  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  but 
they  have  a  memory  furnished  like  the  auction 
room  of  a  vendue  merchant.  They  know  every- 
thing— eve-ry-th-i-ng — they  are  ready  to  sing 
everything,  from  A  to  izzard,  before  you  can  say 
Jack  Robinson.  More  patiently  than  the  gam- 
blers who  prick  their  cards  by  the  side  of  the 
roulette  table,  they  wait  for  the  day  when  the 
grand  opera  finds  itself  menaced  with  a  postpo- 
ned performance,  for  want  of  an  artist  capable  of 
filling  an  important  part  in  the  only  piece  which 
can  that  night  be  played.  At  last  that  day 
comes.  Sueh-a-one  is  sick — the  devil's  to  pay  ! 
The  debutant  officieux  runs  to  the  opera  house, 
proposes  himself,  is  accepted  with  alacrity.  There 
are  no  rehearsals  for  him,  it  is  too  late  ;  no  cos- 
tumes for  him,  he'll  don  the.  first  offered ;  no  in- 
terview with  David ;  no  extra  men,  no  tigers,  no 
lambs  ;  the  press  is  absent ;  the  box  openers  do 
not  delicately  bring  their  crickets  in  their  floss 
silk  gloved  hands,  they  push  them  brutally  along 
with  their  feet.  The  official  professors  of  sin;;" 
ing,   declamation,   pronunciation,  right  arm  and 


left  leg,  come  late  ;  but  they  do  come,  and  Lor ! 
how  they  do  tear  up  beforehand  the  poor  debu- 
tant. "  He  was  never  capable  of  giving  out  a 
note."  "  He  enters  the  stage  right  foot  foremost." 
"  I  have  seen  him  at  Rouen,  in  Lucie."  "  I  have 
seen  him  at  Rennes,  in  Robert."  "  He  was  exe- 
crable— execrable  !  "  "  But  he  has  some  good 
points,"  says  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  listening 
to  these  gentlemen  ;  •'  the)'  say  he  does  it  fast ;  so 
we'll  get  to  bed  all  the  sooner !  " 

At  last  the  performance  begins,  the  debutant  is 
received  with  a  formidable  silence  which  would 
paralyze  any  organization  less  robust  than  his ; 
nevertheless,  he  sings  pretty  decently,  nay,  he 
has  a  moment  of  real  and  well  expressed  sensi- 
bility in  the  principal  scene.  A  connoisseur, 
who  happens  by  some  accident  to  be  at  the  opera 
that  night,  exclaims:  "Who  is  that  tenor  V 
Whence  comes  he  V  "  and  he  applauds  him  warm- 
ly without  being  paid  to  do  so,  the  only  applauder 
in  the  house.  David,  from  the  centre  of  the  pit, 
looks  at  him,  examines  him  with  his  telescope; 
the  neighbors  of  the  applauder  look  at  him  and 
whisper.  He  then  comprehends  his  mistake  and 
goes  out  of  the  theatre,  murmuring :  "  'Tis  an 
L  officieux  !'  pauvre  diable?"  The  poor  wretch 
makes  his  exit  as  he  made  his  entrance  ;  a  sol- 
emn silence  follows  him  into  the  green-room,  a 
silence  of  the  desert,  a  silence  of  the  top  of  the 
Alps.  He  goes  into  the  kennel  where  he  is 
allowed  to  dress  and  undress ;  nobody  is  there 
waiting  for  him,  nobody  comes  there  to  shake 
him  by  the  hand,  congratulate  him,  and  bid  him 
God-speed  !  He  throws  off  his  costume,  feeling 
a  little  uneasy  at  seeing  that  he  has  burst  some  of 
the  seams.  "  I  was  not  called  out  once,"  says  he 
to  himself,  "  but  this  is  a  trick  on  the  part  of  the 
manager,  that  he  may  not  be  obliged  to  pay  me 
too  high  a  salary.  He  is  capable  of  calling  on 
me  to-morrow  and  offering  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
francs  a  year,  and  three  months  leave  of  absence. 
I'll  take  care  I'm  not  too  easy  with  him."  To- 
morrow comes  and  goes,  but  there  is  no  sign  of 
the  manager.  Day  after  to-morrow  comes  and 
goes — no  manager.  Uneasy  the  third  day,  he 
goes  to  showing  himself  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
opera;  a  good  many  people  are  there  chattering 
gaily  around  the  manager's  real  tenor,  who  is  now 
in  fine  health  ;  nobody  says  a  word  to  the  new 
comer.  He,  more  uneasy  than  ever,  knocks  at 
the  manager's  office  :  the  manager  "  has  gone  to 
Italy  " — and  as  the  poor  wretch  goes  out  of  the 
court-yard,  the  tailor  runs  after  him  and  claims 
twenty  francs  for   mending   the  seams   he  burst. 

What  a  daguerreotype — touching  and  comic, 
painful  and  droll — this  is  of  life  behind  the  cur- 
tain at  the  grand  opera  here  ! 

Gamma. 


Miss  Oriole. 
Our  friend  Willis,  of  the  Musical  World,  is  a 
happy  man  ;  he  sits  in  his  cottage  and  the  opera 
comes  to  him.     How  pleasantly  he  chronicles  the 
first  debut  of  the  season,  thus : 

We  have  just  witnessed  her  triumphant  debut 
from  our  cottage-window — the  new  cantatrice. 
Her  name — and  we  expect  to  set  all  the  tender 
hearts  of  the  young  gentlemen  thrushes,  nightin- 
gales and  bob-o-links  throbbing  with  the  an- 
nouncement— is  Mademoiselle  Oriole.  She  has 
just  arrived  from  the  South — Baltimore.  The 
'scene  of  her  debut  is  a  delicious  grove  of  young 
maples,  cedars,  and  a  variety  of  _  tender-leat'd 
trees,  which  spring  up  from  the  fertile  bosom  of  a 
little  acre  at  Roslyn,  close  in  the  rear  of  our 
"  love  of  a  cottage." 

Mademoiselle  Oriole  selected  this  scene  of  her 
debut,  partly,  we  fancy,  from  the  fact  that  an 
accompanying  orchestra  of  a  lively  brook,  several 
sweet-piping  robbins,  and  an  infinitude  of  low- 
rustling  leaves  was  quite  ready  and  waiting  for 
her ;  partly  from  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place 
and  the  proximity  of  the  bay,  over  whose  water 
her  song  could  be  wafted ;  but  chiefly  (doubtless) 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  musical 
editor,  who  could  directly  report  to  the  public  her 
triumphs  of  melody. 


Mademoiselle  Oriole  first  drew  our  attention  to 
herself  with  the  following  modest  remark  : 
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Thinking,  haply,  that  we  did  not  hear  her, 
after  sixteen  measures'  pause  she  repeated  the 
observation,  with  tin-  following  additional  empha- 
sis:— 
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Finding  that  she  had  gained  our  ear,  she  tip- 
ped the  wink,  presumptively,  to  the  leader 
(whoever  of  clever  birds  this  may  have  been) 
and  robin,  bob-o-link,  leaves  and  running-water, 
set  about  their  open-air  operetta  in  the  most 
approved  method. 

It  was  fine,  very  fine.  We  hail  no  opera-glass, 
nor  a  single  white  kid  on.     But  we  enjoyed  it. 

The  voice  of  Mademoiselle  Oriole  is  a  Mezzo- 
Soprano — as  may  be  seen  by  the  medium  key 
which  she  chose  for  her  song.  Her  intonation  is 
singularly  pure  and  clear,  vocalizing  in  perfect 
tune  and  not  flatting  or  sharping  a  moiety.  The 
tone  of  her  voice  is  somewhat  described  by  her 
name :  it  will  be  observed  there  are  two  O's  in  it 
— a  round,  open-throated,  soft-diapason  kind  of 
name.  And  so  her  voice.  It  slides  into  the  ear 
with  an  unctuous  smoothness,  without  fraying  the 
skin  in  the  slightest  on  the  way. 

Her  stage-action  is  graceful,  very  graceful — 
light  and  airy  as  a  fairy's:  her  feet  being  dainty- 
small,  exceedingly.  In  personal  appearance  she 
is  a  beauty — a  Baltimore  belle.  Her  toilette  is 
unexceptionable — a  blending  of  glossy  black  and 
gold. 

Her  personal  habits,  we  are  happy  to  state,  are 
of  the  purest  and  best,  getting  up  early  o'  the 
morning,  drinking  nothing  stronger  than  spring- 
water  and  morning  dew,  and  feeding  on  red 
cedar-berries. 

We  welcome  this  young  singer  to  the  scene  of 
her  summer  career  and  trust  she  will  not  return 
to  her  native  Baltimore  until  yonder  delicate 
foliage  has  assumed  the  gorgeous  autumn  tints  of 
her  own  plumage. 

P.  S.  Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  state, 
that  the  song  of  Miss  Oriole,  given  above,  is 
composed  by  herself,  is  country  and  copy  righted, 
and,  for  the  present,  is  not  offered  to  the  Board 
of  Music-Trade  for  purchase. 


An  Overture  by  Bach  was  played  at  the 

third  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Concerts  this 

season,  and  not  without  success,  it  would  seem, 

although  an  "  Overture"  of  that  time  must  bear 

about  the  same  relation  to  those  of  Beethoven  or 

Weber,  that  the  old  harpsichords  and  spinnets 

do  to  our  modern  grand  pianos.      The   Times 

says : 

The  introduction  of  John  Sebastian  Bach's  over- 
ture, symphony,  or  "  state,"  as  it  is  variously  entitled, 
in  D  major  —  for  stringed  instruments,  two  oboes, 
three  trumpets,  and  drums  —  was  a  bold  experiment. 
Nevertheless,  it  turned  out  perfectly  successful.  This 
music,  although  it  sounds  somewhat  old-fashioned,  is 
so  masterly  and  spirited  that  even  the  monotony 
arising  from  all  the  movements  being  in  the  same 
key  is  scarcely  felt.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  the  same 
as 'that  which'  Handel  adopted  in  his  Suites  dt  Pieces 
for  the  harpsichord,  of  which  Bach,  too,  has  left  such 
noble  examples  in  his  Suites  Anfflaises,  &c.  There 
are  seven  pieces  to  make  up  the  scries,  and  among 
them  two  gavottes,  a  "bourree"  and  a  "gigue" — 
dance  movements  which  the  masters  of  the  time  fre- 
quently introduced  in  their  instrumental  compositions, 
with  greater  or  less  elaboration.  The  most  striking 
are  the  first,  (grave.")  of  which  Handel  was  not  in- 
cognizant, and  the  vivace  which  follows — one  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  ingenious  of  its  composer.  After 
the  resumption  of  the  slow  movement  this  vivace 
should,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  be  repeated.  In  spite 
of  its  square-cut  periods  and  antiquated  phraseology, 
the  overture  of  Bach  was  thoroughly  relished — the 
performance  being  first-rate,  and  the  audience  full  of 
faith  and  reverence  for  the  illustrious  father  of  coun- 
terpoint and  fugue. 
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Italian  Opsra. 

Boston  Theatke. — Friday  evening,  June 
12.  The  third  opera  of  the  brief  season  was 
Lucrezia  Borgia.  It  drew  a  very  moderate  audi- 
ence, in  comparison  with  the  Traviata  and  the 
Trovatorc.  The  more's  the  pity.  But  we  are 
told :  Wait,  until  you  have  heard  the  Trobatore 
twelve  times  (!),  and  then  you  will  begin  to  like 
it.  Administered  so  perse veringly,  we  really 
think  it  might,  after  the  manner  of  creosote,  sub- 
due the  musical  nerve  to  that  blessed  state  of 
indifference  that  could  endure  and  possibly  en- 
joy all  operas  alike.  But  to  our  sense,  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  familiar  as  it  has  been  for  years,  had  a 
fresh  ring  and  smack  of  life  after  it.  Dramati- 
cally and  musically,  it  is  Donizetti's  happiest 
effort,  as  a  whole.  If  the  drinking  song,  and  the 
well-worn  airs  and  cavatinas  yield  nothing  new 
to  us,  there  is  still  a  genial,  summer  charm,  some- 
times a  little  Mozart-like,  in  some  of  its  minor 
incidental  bits,  as  the  encounter  of  the  two  spies 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  the  chorus  of  the 
assassins,  &c. ;  and  the  festive  music  of  the  first 
and  last  scenes  is  ever  fresh.  What  a  charm, 
too,  in  the  picturesque  character  of  Maff'eo  Or- 
sini,  and  how  happily  contrasted  all  the  parts  ! 

Those  who  were  present  got  for  their  pains  an 
uncommonly  spirited,  indeed  a  capital  perform- 
ance of  the  favorite  opera.  Mme.  Gazzaniga 
looked,  sang  and  acted  the  part  of  Lucrezia  to  a 
charm.  Her  singing,  as  such,  pleased  us  better 
than  before,  although  by  no  means  perfect ;  but 
she  contrives  somehow  infallibly  to  render  you 
the  soul  and  meaning  of  the  music  ;  and  for  this 
her  voice  is  singularly  available ;  it  is  always 
true  and  always  tells,  and  if  it  wear  a  rough 
edge  where  it  is  forced  sometimes  in  high,  em- 
phatic passages,  it  can  subdue  itself  to  tenderness 
and  sweetness  in  the  mother's  strains,  while  its 
rich  and  marrowy  low  tones  are  very  eloquent  in 
bursts  of  darker  passion.  Her  acting  from  the 
first  was  beautiful ;  never  tame,  never  excessive, 
but  rising  to  the  full  height  of  every  climax, 
with  something  of  that  quiet  certainty  so  much 
admired  in  Bosio.  Power  is  sometimes  felt  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  vehemence  of  outward  dem- 
onstration. By  this  impersonation  Mme.  Gazza- 
niga  has  surely  placed  herself  in  the.  first  rank 
of  lyric  artists ;  but  let  us  not  be  understood  as 
saying  that  she  is  comparable  to  Bosio,  Lagrange 
or  Sontag  as  a  singer,  or  that  her  acting  equals 
Grisi's. 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps,  with  her  maonifi- 
cent  contralto,  sang  the  music  of  Orsini  almost  as 
satisfactorily  as  we  have  ever  heard  it ;  there  is 
always  the  grace  of  simplicity  and  honesty  in  her 
manner ;  she  moves  . at  ease  upon  the  staoe, 
attentive  to  every  point  of  action,  although  her 
physiognomy  and  figure  poorly  correspond  to  the 
type  of  a  young  Italian  nobleman  and  poet. 
Her  rendering  of  the  Brindisi  was  admirable, 
full  of  zest  and  sparkle,  and  finished  to  a  charm  ; 
she  made  a  fine  trill  at  the  end,  and  a  repetition 
was  enthusiastically  enforced.  It  had  been  bet- 
ter, had  not  her  final  cadenza  been  so  literally 
repeated  three  times.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  our 
young  Boston   contralto   is   one  of  the  briohtest 


ornaments  of  the  Italian  Opera  ?  We  ask,  be- 
cause a  fitting  recognition  on  the  public  part  is 
yet  to  come. 

Brignoli  sang  with  exquisite  sweetness  in  the 
part  of  Gennaro,  and  Amodio's  round  and  fluent 
baritone  did  excellent  effect  in  that  of  the  Duke. 
The  famous  trio  :  Guai  se  ti  nfugge  un  motu  re- 
ceived the  usual  encore.  There  was  unusual  ex- 
cellence, too,  in  the  secondary  characters,  filled 
by  such  clever  artists  as  Coletti  (for  Gubetta), 
Herr  Quint,  or  Quinto,  (for  the  Duke's  spy), 
Bakkatini,  &c.  We  really  enjoyed  the  old 
well-worn  opera.  (Perhaps  we  have  to  thank 
the  Trobatore  for  it.) 

Saturday  Afternoon. — It  was  with  no  small 
regret  that  we  were  obliged,  by  a  prior  engage- 
ment, to  lose  the.  performance  of  infinitely  the 
best  opera  which  this  company  have  given  us,  or 
are  likely  to  give  us,  the  ever  fresh  and  sparkling, 
exquisitely  musical  "  Barber,"  of  Rossini.  We 
hear  there  was  a  very,  very  thin  house,  to  the 
shame  of  our  professed  music  lovers.  We  know 
not  whether  publics  or  managers  are  most  to  blame ; 
it  seems  to  have  become  the  way  of  the  Italian 
troupes  of  late  to  crowd  the  "  Barber  "  off'  upon 
an  "  off"  night "  or  a  Saturday  afternoon,  as  if 
with  the  understanding  that  it  is  a  thing  of  small 
account,  a  mere  idle  afternoon  joke,  between 
more  serious  excitements.  And  yet  they,  (all 
but  a  handful  of  people),  who  did  not  hear  Grisi 
and  Mario  in  it  one  of  those  afternoons,  lost  by 
all  odds  the  finest  operatic  performance  ever  wit- 
nessed in  this  town  of  Boston.  We  were  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  Rossini's  music  on  Satur- 
day was  slighted  by  the  actors;  the  Courier  says: 

Artists  commonly  look  upon  the  performance  of 
the  "  Barber  "  as  an  occasion  to  play  off  all  the  wild 
pranks  their  fancy  can  suggest,  with  as  little  regard 
to  the  music  as  decency  will  allow.  It  is  not  un- 
pleasant to  see  performers  who  have  been  L'  doing  " 
tragedy  night  after  night,  drop  their  heroics,  and 
bend  themselves  to  the  pleasant  humor  of  this  most 
captivating  of  comic  operas;  a  little  and  considera- 
ble exaggeration  is  easily  pardonable;  but  when  the 
music  is  made  a  very  subordinate  consideration,  and 
the  main  object  appears  to  be  to  (urn  the  opera  into 
a  lusty  farce,  the  joke  becomes  a  little  too  severe. 
It  was  carried  to  excess  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
those  present  unfamiliar  with  the  music  of  the  opera 
could  hardly  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  its  abundant  beau- 
ties by  that  imperfect  rendering,  however  much  they 
might  fancy  the  boisterous  fun  of  the  performance. 
Miss  Phillipps,  indeed,  sang  her  part  with  conscien- 
tious care,  and  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  although 
she  might  with  advantage  have  thrown  into  the 
music  greater  warmth  of  expression.  And  Mr. 
Assoni,  the  new  baritone,  showed  himself  a  vocalist 
of  no  ordinary  capacity.  The  performance  was  cer- 
tainly laughable  enough,  if  not  in  good  taste. 
Amodio's  makeup,  as  Don  Basilio,  was  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  comical  hideousness.  his  "  maturity  of  per- 
sonal development  "  adding  to  the  ludicrous  effect. 
He  looked  like  a  huge  black  beetle,  escaped  from  his 
pin  in  some  entomological  cabinet. 

This  week,  to  take  advantage  of  the  crowds 
assembled  for  the  celebration  of  the  17th  of  June, 
there  has  been  an  operatic  performance  every 
evening.  On  Monday  La  Traviata  was  repeated 
to  a  miserably  small  audience.  There  seems  to 
'  be  a  notion  that  the  plot  is  wicked,  besides  a 
pretty  general  persuasion  that  it  is  poor  music. 
The  faith  in  Verdi's  productive  faculty  being  at 
length  shaken  in  this  one  instance,  we  wonder 
whether  the  doubt  will  begin  to  eat  back  into 
some  other  operas  of  the  public's  idol.  For  our- 
selves we  must  confess  to  the  stupidity  of  not 
being  able  to  see  wherein  the  Trobatore  is  so 
very  much  better.  Of  the  two  we  find  the  Tra- 
viata the  least  disagreeable,  for  it  abounds  in  gay 


waltz  music,  for  which  we  have  always  felt  that 
Verdi  had  a  special  talent ;  witness  the  mas- 
querade music  in  the  last  act  of  Jirnani,  the  first 
act  of  Rigoletto,  &c.  The  performance  this  time 
was  an  improvement  on  the  first.  Mme.  Gazza- 
niga looked  positively  beautiful  in  the  first  act, 
and  her  impersonation  throughout  was  admirable. 
Brignoli  sang  some  music  which  lie  omitted 
before,  and  sang  it  very  sweetly.  Gazzaniga's 
last  scene  was  thrillingly  pathetic. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  flowery  and  senti- 
mental melody  of  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  was  re- 
vived for  once,  with  plentiful  omissions,  for  the 
introduction  of  a  new  prima  donna,  Signonna 
Landi,  announced  as  having  made  a  sensation 
in  Mexico,  and  as  bearing  the  endorsement  of 
Signorina  Azucena  Felicita  Vestvali.  The  lady 
is  young,  slight  in  figure,  and  good-looking,  with 
a  tremulous,  girlish  voice,  a  somewhat  distressed 
look,  (perhaps  from  timidity,)  and  a  habit  of 
screwing  up  her  eyes  which  indicates  the  same 
weakness  with  her  voice.  Her  soprano,  however, 
is  of  fair  •  compass,  considerable  sweetness  and 
flexibility,  and  she  executes  the  florid  music  as  if 
she  had  studied  hard  upon  it,  but  with  indifferent 
effect.  Her  intonation,  too,  was  sometimes  false. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  not  the  worst,  and  far  from 
the  best  Lucia  we  have  had.  Brignoli,  as  Ed- 
gardo,  was  in  excellent  voice,  .and  sang  for  the 
most  part  charmingly.  In  the  interruption  of  the 
fatal  wedding,  where  he  curses  poor  Lucia  and 
the  house  of  his  rival,  he  really  for  onee  struck 
out  some  sparks  of  passion,  and  quite  took  the 
house.  But  in  the  death  scene  :  Tomba  degl\  avi 
miei,  &c.  he  wore  no  tokens  of  despair,  warbling 
the  pensive,  sweet  soliloquy  with  the  air  of  a 
lover  soon  to  be  made  too  happy,  and  with  a  lazy 
contentedness  resigned  to  the  event.  Amodio  of 
course  was  not  wanting  in  the  part  of  Henry. 
Signor  Quinto,  always  faithful  and  artistic  in 
his  humble  parts,  fairly  astonished  his  audience  by 
the  fine  effect  with  which  he  sang  the  little  air 
of  the  bridegroom.  Sig.  Coletti  was  the  priest, 
Raimondo,  but  his  role  was  curtailed  of  its  best 
chance  for  display.  The  challenge  scene,  too, 
was  omitted.  The  brass  part  of  the  orchestra 
brayed  terribly  in  the  fortissimos,  quite  smother- 
ing at  times  the  ineffectual  tones  of  poor  Lucia. 
The  audience  was  uot  large. 

'  On  Wednesday  evening  11  Trovatore  was  re- 
peated before  a  large  Seventeenth  of  June  audi- 
ence, eager  to  see  and  hear  both  Gazzaniga  and 
Adelelaide  Phillipps  in  one.  play. 

Thursday  evening. — A  bitter  Easterly  storm, 
bringing  the  usual  ill  luck  to  Miss  Adelaide 
Phillipps  on  the  occasion  of  her  benefit.  The 
curtain  rose  upon  a  most  meagre  audience,  al- 
though many  seats  were  filled  before  the  play 
was  over.  We  cannot  understand  the  capricious 
chills  and  enthusiasms  of  our  operatic  public. 
Surely  a  benefit  to  Miss  Phillips,  our  own  Boston 
singer,  the  most  gifted  whom  we  have  yet  sent 
forth,  so  estimable  a  lady,  so  excellent  an  artist, 
and  continually  improving,  should  be  a  signal,  if 
there  ever  is  one,  for  a  full  house.  What  was 
wanting,  however, .in  numbers,  was  made  up  in 
enthusiasm.  But  where  was  Maretzek  ?  His 
conductor's  post  was  filled  by  a  stranger. 

The  piece  was  Donizetti's  Linda  di  Chamounix, 
in  which  Mme.  Gazzaniga  took  the  part  of 
Linda ;   and   a  more  charming  impersonation  of 
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it  we  have  never  witnessed.  The  freshness  and 
innocence,  the  girlish  gayety  and  frankness  of 
the  fair  peasant  in  the  first  scene,  were  beautiful 
exceedingly.  It  was  the  simple  type  of  charac- 
ter preserved  and  earned  up  to  an  artistic  grace. 
She  sang  the  music  most  expressively ;  more  and 
more  do  the  sweet  purity  and  freshness  and 
searching  earnestness  of  her  remarkable  voice 
win  their  way  to  the  heart,  satisfying  the  soul 
almost  before  they  satisl'y  the  ear.  The  great 
secret  of  the  charm  is,  that  there  is  soul  in  all  her 
singing.  Whatever  technical  defects  there  may 
be  therefore  in  mere  vocal  execution,  are  almost 
always  covered  and  lost  sight  of  in  a  higher 
grace.  Yet  as  a  mere  singer  she  continually 
gains  upon  us.  The  scene  with  the  old  Marquis 
in  the  second  act  was  admirably  sung,  as  well  as 
acted  to  perfection ;  and  we  have  had  nothing 
better,  in  action  or  in  singing,  than  her  last  scene, 
where  the  poor  crazed  wanderer  is  restored  to 
consciousness  and  to  her  lover  and  her  friends. 

Miss  Phillipps  was  all  that  could  be  wished 
in  the  pretty  boy  part  of  Pierotto ;  her  voice 
throughout  was  singularly  rich  and  satisfying, 
and  she  rendered  the  music,  both  melody  and 
recitative,  with  touching  truth  and  beauty.  The 
parts  of  the  lover,  by  Brignoli,  the  old  father, 
by  Amodio,  and  the  pastor,  by  Coletti,  were 
well  sustained.  Sig.  Assoni,  the  buffo  of  the 
troupe,  was  perhaps  too  clownish  for  the  old 
roue  of  a  Marquis ;  but  he  has  a  resonant  and 
telling  baritone,  which  sounded  well  in  the 
unaccompanied  quintet,  or  prayer,  of  the  last 
scene.  This  made  the  best  impression  of  the 
concerted  pieces.  Generally  the  choruses  and 
orchestra  were  rough  and  over-loud.  The  prin- 
cipal singers  were  repeatedly  called  out  with  great 
enthusiasm. 

Linda  was  followed  by  the  last  act  of  Vaecai's 
Romeo  e  Giulietta,  with  Miss  Phillipps  as  Romeo, 
and  Mme.  Gazzaniga  as  Juliet.  We  confess, 
we  hardly  thought  Miss  Phillipps  capable  of  so 
much  depth  and  energy  of  pathos ;  the  scene 
produced  a  deep  impression,  and  gave  us  new 
faith  in  the  lyric  capabilities  of  the  young  Boston 
artist. 

The  Opera  was  to  close  last  evening  with 
L'Elisir  d'Amore. 


New  Publications. 

(From  Russell  &  Richardson.) 
Prelude  for  the  Piano.  Mendelssohn.  Pp.  5. 
Price  20  cts.  An  impatient,  restless,  rapid  move- 
ment in  E  minor,  (Allegro  molto.)  The  mood  is 
first  marked  unmistakeably  by  the  little  melancholy 
theme  of  two  measures,  twice  uttered  in  the  bass 
without  accompaniment ;  and  followed  by  anervous, 
flighty  figure  in  the  same  way  with  the  right  hand  ; 
which  figure,  (in  arpeggio),  becomes  thenceforth  the 
accompaniment  to  the  theme.  It  is  beautifully 
wrought  out,  only  difficult  from  its  rapidity,  and  is  a 
fascinating  little  bit  of  moodiness. 

Gondoline,  pour  piano.  Mendelssohn.  2  pages; 
Price  15  cts.— Another  of  those  charminglittle  Gon- 
dola songs,  which  is-  not  generally  known,  we  sus- 
pect, among  our  lovers  of  Mendelssohn.  It  is  hardly 
equal  to  the  three  exquisite  ones  in  the  Lieder  ohne 
Worte,  but  has  a  grace  and  beauty  of  its  own. 

Song  Without  Words.  Robert  Schumann. 
Pp.  4.  20  cts. — This  singular  little  piece,  (originally 
for  four  hands),  is  the  fourth  of  a  set  of  six,  marked 
Op.  85.  It  bears  the  title :  Trailer,  grief,  mourning. 
The  melody  is  simple  and  expressive,  continually  re- 
turning, but  made  new  by  most  ingenious  treatment; 


it  comes  back  when  you  do  not  expect  it,  and  haunts 
you  in  a  series  of  bewildering  modulations  and  sur- 
prises. It  may  take  a  little  time  to  feel  at  borne  in 
it;  but  the  more  you  bear  it,  the  more  you  like  it. 

Six  Songs,  by  Rouf.rt  Franz.  These  are  selected 
from  the  less  difficult,  and  yet  most  characteristic 
and  beautiful  of  that  long  list  of  the  original  and 
best  songs  of  our  day.  With  the  German  words, 
(which  are  always  genuine  little  poems),  a  careful 
and  singable  English  version  is  given  in  each  case. 
They  are:  1.  "  The  Water  Lily,"  (Die  Lotos-blume), 
a  delicate  and  dreamy  melody,  (Andante),  with  ever- 
shifting  play  of  arpeggio  chords  ;  2.  "  Good  night, 
my  heart ;  "  3.  "  Dedication,"  (  Widmung),  a  rich, 
heartfelt,  grateful  Andante,  in  which  the  poet  de- 
clines thanks  for  his  songs  and  ascribes  their  inspira- 
tion to  his  lady  love;  4.  "  Supplication,"  (Bitte):  a 
deep,  religious,  soul-f'ul  strain,  of  richest  harmony, 
fully  expressive  of  the  words  :  Weil  anf  mir,  du  dun- 
kles  Auge!  ("Rest  on  me,  thou  deep  and  dark  eye! 
Here  exert  thou  all  thy  might,  Earnest,  mild  and 
visionary,  0  most  sweet,  mysterious  Night !  "  &c., 
&e.)  5.  "  Good  Night,"  (Die  Hohn  und  Wilder 
schon  steiyen,  &c. :)  one  of  the  simplest  and  loveliest ; 
6.  "  Forest  Birds,"  ( Umsonst,  is  the  untranslateable 
German  title.)  The  idea  of  the  song  is  :  The  birds 
are  singing,  the  roses  in  bloom,  and  all  around  is  the 
old  tune  of  Spring  and  gayety,  hut  in  vain  !  still  I 
am  sad.  The  melody  is  built  upon  a  single  bass 
note,  the  dominant  of  fhe  key,  which  repeats  itself 
to  the  end ;  the  whole  strain,  (exceedingly  sweet 
and  simple),  being  as  it  were  a  long  organ-point. 
We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  study  of 
these  songs. 

Gems  from  the  German  and  Italian  Opera.  No.  1. 
In  terra  ci  divisero :  Romanza  from  1  due  illustri  Ri- 
vali.  Mercadante.  A  favorite  andante  for  tenor, 
well  known  in  the  concert  room.  No.  2.  Di  scriver- 
mi  ogni  giorno :  an  easy  Quintet  from  Mozart's 
Cosifrom  tutti.  Words  Italian  and  English.  25  cts. 
each. 

Italy  :  A  collection  of  pieces  for  three  female  voices. 
No.  10.  Al  crin  le  cingete:  by  Pacini.  This,  how- 
ever, is  for  two  female  voices,  so  arranged  from  the 
quaint  and  pretty  chorus  in  the  opera  of  Saffo.  25 
cts. 

Alburn  Lirico,  posto  in  musica  da  Augusto  Ben- 
delari.  The  first  number  of  the  lyrical  album  of 
our  excellent  maestro  di  Canto,  is  a  graceful  Sere- 
nade, of  tender,  plaintive  melody:  Com'  e~  sereno  il 
cielo,  with  adaptation  also  of  English  words.  His 
many  friends  and  pupils,  and  lovers  of  Italian  music 
generally,  will  hail  the  pledge  of  more  good  things 
to  come.    Pp.  7. 

Theme  de  Rode,  with  accompaniment  for  piano  or 
harp,  by  L.  Moreau.  This  is  the  celebrated  "  Rode's 
Air,"  (for  violin  originally),  with  the  variations,  as 
sung  by  Sontag,  Alboni,  and  others,  in  concerts,  and 
for  the  music  lesson  in  the  "  Barber  of  Seville." 
Many  who  have  marvelled  at  these  feats  of  vocal 
execution  will  be  glad  to  have  a  copy,  that  they  may 
see  what  it  is  they  have  been  hearing  as  it  were  with 
dazzled  sense.    40  cts. 

[From  Firth,  Pond  &  Co.,  New  York.] 
Lullaby,  (Cradle  Sonq),  for  the  Piano.  Op.  10. 
Wm.  Mason.  Pp.  6. — This  is  by  no  means  so  very 
difficult  as  earlier  publications  of  the  young  pianist, 
nor  as  the  Berceuse  of  Chopin,  which  it  resembles  in 
the  happy  invention  of  the  little  accompanying 
phrase  that  runs  through  it.  The  tune  is  singing 
and  graceful,  the  treatment  clear  and  artistic,  and 
the  piece  quite  a  little  gem. 

Vocal  Music  for  the  lith  Academic  Commencement  of 
the  Rutgers  Female  Institution,  July  1857 .  Poetry  by 
a  pupil ;  music  by  Sigismond  Lasar.  Pp.  10. 
The  accomplished  teacher  has  here  given  a  series  of 
school  choruses,  or  two-part  songs,  for  two  sopranos, 


which  are  both  simple  and  beautiful,  and  quite  above 
the  common  run  of  things  prepared  for  such  ocea-- 
sions. 

VOndine:  idorceau  de  talon,  for  piano.  A.  Gock- 
el.  Pp.9.  Introduction  energico;  Andante,  waltz 
rhythm  ;  variations. 

busiest  I    Intelligence. 


Her  Majesty's  Theatre. — The  operas  performed 
in  the  week  ending  May  23,  were:  Lucia  (repeated); 
La  Figlia  del  Ret/f/i/ncnto,  Herr  Rcichardt,  tne  Ger- 
man tenor,  as  Tonio ;  La  Traviata ;  and  II  Trovatore, 
with  Alboni,  Spezia,  Ginglini  and  Beneventano. — 
During  the  following  week  were  given  the  Troraiore 
again;  Itucia  again;  and  Verdi's  Nino  (Nabttco). 
"We  copy  from  the  Daily  Xetrs,  June  3: 

Verdi's  opera — originally  called  Nabiwonasar  (or  for 
shortness  Nabuco),  and  produced  at  this  theatre  some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago  under  the  title  of  Xiao,  was 
revived  last  night,  for  the  d^but  in  this  country  of 
Signor  Corsi.  a  distinguished  Italian  baritone,  who 
has  now  paid  us  his  first  visit-  "We  believe  that 
Signor  Corsi's  part  in  this  opera  is  one  in  which  he 
himself  has  gained  continental  success,  and  that  it  is 
on  this  account  that  the  piece  has  now  been  brought 
forward,  otherwise  we  think  the  management  would 
not  have  been  disposed  to  revive  an  opera  which  has 
never  been  relished  in  London.  It  not  only  had  little 
success  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  but,  when  after- 
wards performed  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  under 
the  title  of  Anato,  or  Arnato,  or  some  such  name  (it 
does  not  much  matter  what),  it  proved  a  dead  failure, 
notwithstanding  Ronconi's  powerful  tragic  acting,  and 
the  splendor  of  the  Covent  Garden  tnise  en  scene. 
These  changes  of  name,  we  need  hardly  tell  our 
musical  readers,  arise  from  the  impossibility  in  this 
country  of  bringing  a  subject  from  the  Bible  upon  the 
stage:  so,  in  the  same  manner  as  Rossini's  Moses  was 
turned  into  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  fanatical  crusader, 
Verdi's  Nebuchadnezzar  was  changed  into  Xinus,  the 
Assyrian  king.  The  subject  of  the  piece  at  our  two 
London  theatres  was  perverted  in  different  ways,  but 
both  ways  equally  preposterous,  and  destructive  of 
dramatic  propriety  and  interest.  And,  besides,  this 
is  one  of  the  very  weakest  of  Verdi's  productions. 
The  airs  are  trite,  and  void  of  character;  they  force 
the  singers  to  scream,  or  shout,  almost  incessantly, 
and  afford  no  room  for  refined  execution  or  delicate 
expression.  The  choruses  are,  almost  all  of  them, 
mere  tunes  sung  in  unison,  and  the  scenes  of  concerted 
music  are  inartificial  and  meagre  in  the  extreme.  In 
short,  though  the  standard  of  operatic  taste  seems  to 
be  falling  every  day,  yet  we  think  it  must  fall  a  good 
deal  lower  before  this  same  Nino  will  find  acceptation 
in  England. 

Signor  Corsi.  nevertheless,  showed  that  his  reputa- 
tion is  deserved,  and  that  he  is  an  excellent  artist. 
His  figure  is  large,  stout,  and  burly,  and  his  air,  even 
in  royal  robes  was  not  very  kingly:  but  he  has  great 
force  and  energy,  and  in  the  scenes  of  the  monarch's 
desolation  under  the  curse  of  heaven,  his  acting  was 
feeling  and  pathetic.  He  has  a  superb  baritone  voice, 
which  we  hope  to  hear  employed  in  better  music. 
The  Amazon  slave,  Abigaele,  had  a  good  representa- 
tive in  Mile.  Spezia,  who  looked  well  in  her  warlike 
attire,  acted  vigorously,  and  sang  with  power.  She  is 
evidently  at  home  in  Verdi's  music,  and  aware  of  the 
vocal  efforts  which  it  requires, — efforts,  however, 
which,  if  habitually  made,  must  wear  out  her  voice  in 
no  great  number  of  years.  She  had  considerable 
success,  particularly  in  the  air  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  act,  *'  Anch'io  dischiuso,'  which  was  much, 
applauded.  The  part  of  Fenena  (the  second  soprano) 
was  performed  by  Mile.  Ramos,  and  Hydaspes  (the 
tenor)  by  Mr.  Charles  Braham.  They  both  sang  very 
well;  but  the  parts  are  too  insignificant  in  themselves 
to  produce  any  effect. 

Royal  Italian*  Opera. — Saturday,  May  16,  a 
crowded  house  for  La  Traviata,  with  Bosio  and  Mario 
— That  they  should  sing  such  music  !  But  it  has  been 
said,  the  meanest  thing  is  beautiful,  if  enough  sun- 
shine fall  on  it.  The  mise  en  scene  was  very  perfect; 
in  the  ball-room  scene  of  the  second  act  "  the  dancers 
danced,  the  singers  sang,  the  players  played,  and  those 
who  neither  danced,  sang,  nor  played,  made  excellent 
lookers  on,  or  perambulated  as  they  would  at  an 
Almack's  or  a  Hanover  Square  Room  rout."  Of 
course  Mario  and  Bosio  were  triumphant ;  the  Musical 
World  says : 

Madame  Bosio  does  not  throw  into  the  part  all  the 
passion  we  have  been  accustomed  to;  but  the  feeling 
is  not  less  deep  because  more  quiescent,  and  there  is 
an  atmosphere  of  grace  and  nature  about  the  whole 
impersonation  which  confers  a  special  fascination.  In 
the  music  Mme.  Bosio  was  irreproachable.  The  first 
act   especially   was  a  masterpiece  of  singing.      The 
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brilliancy  of  the  air  "  Ah  !  forse  e  lui"  has  seldom  been 
surpassed,  and  the  popular  "Libiamo"  was  instinct 
with  grace  and  expression.  In  the  second  act  there 
is  not  much  to  exhibit  the  art  of  a  great  vocalist.  In 
the  last,  however,  she  was  admirable,  and  created  an 
unusual  sensation  in  the  passionate  outbreak  "Gran 
Dio  !  morir  si  giovane."  In  short,  no  success  could  be 
more  complete.  Madame  Bosio  was  recalled  twice 
after  the  first  act,  twice  with  Mario,  and  once  alone, 
at  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  to  receive  the  congratulations 
of  a  delighted  audience. 

Mario's  Alfredo  was  perfect  throughout,  both  in 
acting  and  singing.  Evidently  determined  to  sing  his 
best,  he  carried  out  his  resolution.  The  "Libiamo" 
created  a  furor,  and  was  rapturously  encored.  The 
air  in  the  second  act,  "  Di  miei  vollenti,"  though 
given  with  intense  feeling,  did  not  produce  a  corres- 
ponding impression.  The  duet,  "  Parigi,  o  cara," 
exquisitely  warbled  by  Mario  and  Bosio,  was  one  of 
the  "  hits"  of  the  performance,  and  was  repeated 
with  acclamations.  On  the  whole  we  consider  Mario's 
Alfredo — his  third  Verdi  part — one  of  his  most  striking 
and  finished  assumptions,  and  prognosticate  for  La 
Traeiata  as  great  a  popularity  as  that  achieved  by 
R'ujoletio  or  the  Trovatore. 

On  Thursday  I  Puritani  was  given  ;  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Mile.  Parepa,  from  the  opera  at  Lisbon, 
as  Elvira  ;  she  made  little  impression.  Then  came 
Tvaviata  again,  and  then  Trovatore  again,  and  on  the 
2Sth  the  triumphant  ddbnt  of  Miss  Victoire  Balfe  in 
La  Sonnambula.  We  copy  an  account  of  it  upon 
another  page.  Sig.  Gardoni  was  the  Elvino,  and  Ron- 
coni,  Count  Rodolpho. 

A  grand  concert,  consisting  of  Mozart's  Requiem 
and  Mendelssohn's  Lobgesang  was  given,  on  "Wednes- 
day evening,  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Hullah.  The  principal  vocalists  were  Miss 
Banks,  Miss  Palmer,  Miss  Marian  Mess,  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves,  and  Mr.  Thomas.  The  performance  of  the 
above  masterpieces  was  most  admirable,  and  might 
almost  challenge  comparison  with  any  yet  given  by 
institutions  of  much  higher  pretension.  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  sang,  from  first  to  last,  magnificently,  and 
excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  to  the  highest 
pitch. 

PARIS. — "Sensation"  pianists  are  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  last  one  was  Rubinstein,  who,  when  the 
"  sensation  "  temperature  was  at  its-  height,  plunged, 
as  we  have  seen,  into  a  cold  bath  in  England.  Alfred 
Jaell  came  next,  raising  enthusiasm  to  a  still  higher 
pitch  ;  but  he  is  not  a  rash  adventurer,  and  does  not 
undertake  to  rival  Beethoven  ;  Jaell  in  his  own  sphere 
is  sure  of  admiration  everywhere.  From  La  France 
Musicale  of  May  21th,  we  translate  this  most  glowing 
eulogy  : 

"  A  pianist-composer  of  a  great  reputation,  M. 
Alfred  Jaell,  feared  not  to  brave  last  Thursday  the 
dog-day  heat.  He  gave  a  matinee  at  Erard's  before 
a  select  public.  Scarcely  had  this  concert  been  an- 
nounced, when  the  crowd  pressed  thither,  a  brilliant 
and  enthusiastic  crowd. 

"  M.  Jaell  is  a  great  artist  in  every  acceptation  of 
the  word.  "We  may  class  him  on  the  same  line  with 
Liszt,  Thalberg  and  Prudent;  the  same  fire,  same 
verve,  same  originality.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not  arrive  in  Paris  sooner ;  he  would  certainly 
have  been  the  star  of  the  season.  His  success  has 
been  immense;  he  was  recalled,  his  compositions  were 
encored ;  rarely  have  we  witnessed  a  more  brilliant, 
and  we  must  say  a  more  merited  triumph.  His 
illustrations  of  La  Traviata  and  his  paraphrase  of  77 
Trovatore  especially  stirred  up  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience.  His  "Italian  Serenade"  his  pretty  piece 
entitled  Le  Ruisseau,  and  his  Melodic  Anglaise  variee 
produced  an  unheard  of  effect. 

"  Jaell  not  only  executes  his  own  music  ;  he  plays 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art  with  the 
same  taste,  the  same  warmth,  the  same  brio.  Thus  in 
the  andante  and  finale  of  Beethoven's  great  sonata  in 
B  flat  he  was  admirable. — Mme.  Bertine,  the  heroine 
of  all  the  fine  concerts,  sang  adorably,"  &c. 

Leipzig. — The  London  Athenamm  gives  the  follow- 
ing list  of  some  of  the  leading  instrumental  works 
during  the  last  season  of  the  far-famed  Gewandhaus 
concerts: 

Nineteen  symphonies  were  played ; — five  by  Beet- 
hoven (including  his  ninth),  two  by  Herr  Gade,  two 
by  Haydn,  one  by  Herr  Hiller,  one  by  Mozart,  one  by 
Herr  Rietz,  two  by  Mendelssohn  (including  the 
'  Lobgesang'),  one  by  Schubert,  three  by  Schumann, 
and  Dr.  Spohr's  'Power  of  Sound.' — Twenty  overtures 
were  given : — by  Beethoven,  the  three  '  Leonore,'  and 
the  '  Coriolan'  overtures,  and  his  '  Fest  Overture,' — 


by  Cherubini  four,  including  those  to  the  '  Abencer- 
rages,'  and  to  •  Eliza,' — by  Gade,  '  In  the  Highlands,' 
—  Gluck's  'Iphigenia,'  —  Lindpaintner's  'Faust,'  — 
Mendelssohn's  '  Melusine,' — Mozart's  '  Zauberflote,' 
— Schumann's  'Manfred'  and  '  Geneveva,'' — Herr 
Wagner's  '  Faust,' — three  by  "Weber. — The  list  of 
Concertos  and  of  Cantatas,  in  temper  and  in  taste, 
corresponds  to  the  above,  and  had  we  not  testimony 
from  numerous  private  sources  to  encourage  the  hope, 
would  of  itself  satisfy  us  that  the  new  revelation  of 
Music  gathers  few  converts  in  the  stronghold  of  Bach, 
and  the  head-quarters  of  musical  publication. 

The  principal  examination  at  the  Conservatorium 
took  place  on  the  23d  of  April,  in  the  hall  of  the  Ge- 
wandhaus, when  a  concert  was  given  in  which  the 
orchestra  and  all  the  solo  players  and  singers  were 
pupils  of  the  institution.  The  following  were  the 
pieces : 

1.  Concerto,  for  piano,  by  Beethoven,  (in  E  flat, 
first  movement),  played  by  Herr  Heinrich  Rupp,  of 
Maycnce. 

2.  Adagio  and  Finale  of  the  4th  violin  Concerto,  by 
F.  David,  played  bv  Herr  Max  Schenck,  of  Posen. 

3.  Concerto"  for  piano,  by  Mendelssohn,  (G  minor), 
plavedbvFrauleinFrederique  Be'namin,  of  Hamburg. 

4.  Concerto  for  violin,  by  B.  Molique,  (No.  5,  A 
minor,  first  movement,) played  by  Herr  JohanNavet- 
Koning,  of  Amsterdam. 

5.  Concerto  fantastique,  for  piano,  by  Moscheles, 
plaved  by  Herr  Albert  Lindholm,  of  Stockholm. 

6.  Aria  from  Zauberflote,  Mozart,  sung  bv  Herr 
Georg  Egli,  of  Chur. 

7.  Caprice,  for  violoncello,  by  Kummer,  played  by 
Mr.  Edward  Sidney  Smith,  from  Dorchester 

8.  Variations  and  Finale,  for  piano,  from  Septuor, 
by  Hummel,  played  by  Friiulein  Wilhelmine  During, 
of  Darmstadt. 

9.  Concerto  for  violin,  by  De  Beriot.  (No.  5,  D  ma- 
jor), played  by  Herr  Gerhard  Brassin,  of  Leipzig. 


Our  citizens  have  had  a  fine  opportunity  this  week, 
in  listening  to  the  noble  hand  of  the  New  York 
National  Guard,  of  appreciating  the  superiority  of  a 
true  military  hand,  with  clarinets,  &c,  over  all  bands 
of  mere  brass.  This  reminds  us  that  we  are  to  have 
no  music  these  summer  evenings  on  the  Common. 
The  Aldermen,  bv  a  majority  of  eight  to  four,  hav- 
ing no  music  in  their  souls,  an'd  thinking  turtle-soup 
no  doubt  much  better,  have  heroically  tabled  the 
resolution  of  the  Common  Council,  'appropriating 
82.000  for  that  purpose.  How  many  thousands  will 
they  expend  in  fireworks,  to  be  puffed  away  in  one 
short  hour,  and  nobody  the  better  or  the  wiser  for  it! 

Alfred  Jaell  has  been  since  April  in  Paris  ;  he 
proposes  to  pass  the  next  winter  in  Russia,  and  then 
revisit  the  United  States. ..  .The  German  Opera 
Troupe  in  Philadelphia  seem  to  have  been  far  more 
successful  in  their  performance  of  Fidelio  than  they 
were  in  Boston  ;  Johannsen;  Pickaneser,  the  tenor, 
and  Oehrlein  are  highly  complimented,  and  above 
all  Herr  Bergmann's  conducting.     The   season  was 

to  end  this  evening  with  Flotow's  Martha The 

great  event  of  the  past  week  in  Philadelphia  has  been 
the  vast  gathering  of  Germans  at  their  annual 
Saenger-Fest.  We  have  as  yet  no  full  account  of  it, 
but  gather  thus  much  from  Fitzgerald's  Item: 

This  Musical  Congress  commenced  on  Saturday 
evening  last,  with  a  torch  light  procession,  an  open 
air  concert  in  Independence  Square,  and  a  collation 
at  the  head  quarters — Jayne's  Hall.  On  Sunday 
evening,  this  fine  building  was  the  scene  of  a  Sacred 
Concert  given  by  the  Philadelphia  Societies,  at  which 
Miss  Caroline  Richings  and  Mr.  Philip  Rohr  won  a 
great  deal  of  applause.  There  was  a  long  and  impo- 
sing procession  on  Monday  morning,  and  in  the  eve- 
ning a  Choral  Concert  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  at 
which  eleven  hundred  male  singers  and  a  monster 
orchestra  made  a  great  deal  of  noise,  producing  now 
and  then  some  fine  effects.  The  best  parts  of  the 
programme  were  the  "  Rhine  Song,"  sung  by  the 
New  York  societies,  and  a  Serenade  by  the  Orpheus 
Club  of  Boston,  which  received  the  only  encores  of 
the  evening; — the  Boston  delegation  carried  off  the 
palm,  as  well  as  the  boquets.  Tuesday  was  set  apart 
for  the  Festival  Picnic,  and  to-day  (Wednesday)  the 
Societies  return  to  their  respective  homes. 

ATHEN^UM    EXHIBITION. 

A  JOINT  EXHIBITION'  of  Paintings  and  Statuary 
by  the    BOSTON  ATIIEN/EUM    and   the  BOSTON  ART 
CLUB,  is  now  open  at  the  Athenaeum,  in  Beacon  Street. 

Among  many  other  valuable  Paintings  are  a  large  number 
of  Washington  Allston's  beat  Works,  and  the  Dowse  Collec- 
tion of  Water  Colors. 

Season  tickets  50  cents— Single  admissions  25  cents. 


CONCERT   AT   ROXBURY. 

A  Performance  of  Sacred  Mu^ic  will  be  given  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  {Rev.  Mr.  Anderson'*,)  Koxbury,  on  TUES- 
DAY EVENING,  the  23d  intit. 

Selections  from  the  "  Messiah,"  and  other  celebrated  com- 
positions, will  be  performed  by  the  following  eminent  Solo 
Talent :  — 

Mrs.  LONG,  Soprano; 

Miss  A.  PHILLIPPS,  Contralto; 
Mr.  AHTHUESON,  Tenor;  and 
Mr.  WETHERBEE,  Bass. 
A  CHORUS  of  sixty,  members  of  the  Dorchester  Social  H. 
S  ,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wilde. 

The  whole  will  he  accompanied  on  the  Organ,  by  Mr.  Hat- 
ter, and  Mr.  Arthur  Havter,  Organist  of  the  Church. 

Single  tickets  50  cents;  Tickets  to  admit  three,  SI ;  may  be 
had  ac  the  Norfolk  House,  at  Savill's  Apothecary  store  near 
the  Church,  and  at  the  door. . .  .To  commence  at  half  past  7. 

PARLOR   PICTURES. 

A  SMALL  and  choice  Collection  of  orginal  Italian  pictures, 
in  carved  and  gilt  frames  of  superior  Florentine  work- 
manship, are  for  sale  for  a  short  time  at  the  store  of  Hqkace 
Barnes  &  Co.,  No,  123  Washington  Street. 

Piano-Forte   Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

KESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

Late  Editions  of  Valuable  Music  Books. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  COLLECTION  OF  SA- 
CRED MUSIC,  comprising  Themes  from  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  other  eminent  Composers: — 
and  original  Tunes,  Cbanf.s  and  Anthems.  The  whole  har- 
monized in  four  parts,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  Organ. 
By  E.  Ives,  Jr.,  W.  Alpers  and  H,.  C.  Timm      Price  SI. 

THE  OPERATIC  ALBUM;  a  Collection  of  Music 
in  Parts,  for  Ladies'  Voices.  Intended  particularly  for  Semi- 
naries, High  Schools,  Musical  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle. 
By  E.  Ives,  Jr     Price  50  cts. 

THE  LYRIC  DRAMA;  a  Collection  of  Choruses  and 
Concerted  Pieces  from  the  principal  Operas.  No.  1,  La  Son- 
nambula.     Now  ready.     Price  50  cts. 

Nearly  Ready:  THE  OPERA  OF  IL  TROVATORE, 
with  Vocal  Score. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 


J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kiaeeland  Street. 

HALLET,   DAVIS    &z    CO. 

/'' i^  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  WasIiinigtOEi  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

KT-     TO.     COTTON, 
DEALER      IN      STATIONERY, 

(irngrabings  anir  paintings, 

Drawing  and   Painting    Materials, 

MANUFACTURER     OF     FRAMES, 
No.  272  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

HAS  FOR  SALE 

OIL    FA.T1SITT1STG-S 

From  the  best  American  Artists,  as  well  as  Foreign  ;  which 
together  form  a  collection  worthy  the  attention  of  purchasers, 
and  which  the  putilic  are 

INVITED  TO  VISIT  FREELY. 

Also  materials  for    WATER  COLOR,   CRAYON,  or  PENCIL 
DRAWING,  and  OIL  PAINTING. 

£5.     IB  .     BAIiIl, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev   A   A-  Miner's  Church.  . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 

SIGNOR   AUGUSTO   BENDELAKI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  IVo.  86  Pinckney  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

<&m\)u  of  tjjf  ^iran  rail  Ringing, 

U .    § .    HOTEL. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


CHICKEEING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 

i»i.i&.:Birc>~:Fi,o>:o.l3?3E2£» 

At  the  Fairs  of  185G : 


FROM    THE 

fflasButliustttB  ©fiaritailc  Jffluiitnic  Sssomtion 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorioua  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  ME  UAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO. 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

O^Gr-A-lST    BUXXiI3£H., 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES   Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

G.    ANDB.£    &,    CO., 
Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

■Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

EDWARD    Ii.    BAIiCH^ 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

y?   Broadway,  N.TT. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OP   GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &C. 


Novello's  ^Ice-Hive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for  Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.     Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  &2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Atcwood, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  Spofforth,  Sfevens,  Webbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

Novello's  Fsnu't  SoBig-Boolk. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price,  9>2. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers— among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Rimbault,  Wesley,  &c.,— with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c,  S  cents  per  set. 

OrpBieus : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published., 
and  the  issue  is  continued— the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

The  Musical  Times, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OP  EVERY  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 
and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more  Voices. 
Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  oi  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works;  and,  in  additiou,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols  I  and  II),  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  $1,75;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  Ill  and  IV),  bound  in  cloth, 
with  Index,  $1,75 ;  Nos.  96  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI),  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index,  $1,75.  Either  Vols.  3,  4,  5  or  6,  may  be 
had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each.  Annual  sub- 
scription to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  NOVELLO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 
Instrtutor  of  tljt  pCano-jiFart*,  ©rsan  &  ptarmortj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  S?50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

PARIS  FIRST  PRIZE  PIANO-FORTES. 

^        ALBERT  WJLADD&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Grand,   Parlor  Grand 
and  Square 


Great  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris,  in  1855, 

THE  FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL 

Was  awarded  to  us  for  the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO- 
FORTES, by  a  Jury  composed  of  the  following 
distinguished  gentlemen  : 

Joseph  Hellmesberger,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  Vienna  ;  Prof.  Halevt,  Secretary  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  ;  Hector  Berlioz,  Professor  of  Music 
and  Member  of  the  Jury  of  the  London  Exhibition;  Prof. 
Marloye,  Member  of  the  Jury  at  the  Exhibition  in  Paris  in 
1849  ;  M.  Roller,  Manufacturer  of  Piano-Fortes,  Paris  ;  Right 
Hon.  Sir  George  Clerck,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London  ;  Prof.  Fetis,  Director  of  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Brussels. 

Was  also  received  for  the  Best  Boston  Piauo-Forte  contributed 
to  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of  1853,  and  TWO  MEDALS 
from  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair  at  Boston. 

Warerooms,  296  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

MLTSICP  ArJp"  JOB     PKmTI^G^OFFICE^ 


Xj.    T7*7\A.T:KXZSrS    %Se    Oo. 

(Successors  to  Reed  &  Wateinb,) 

Wholesale  k  Retail  Eeatas  in 

IPIANO-FOR  TES 

AND  MELODEONS, 
From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  III. 

€.    BBEl'SIXC, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOltK, 

Depot  of  Erarafs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBUAltY. 

Q2?~  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

PTJELISHBB    OF    MUSIC, 
£rt&  Braltr  in  ^Husical  .fHrriijan&ist, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 


ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 

ORGAN-MELODEONS, 

AND 

MODEL     MELODEONS, 

MADE  by 

MASOS"  g,  HAMLIN, 

B  OSTO  N  ,     MASS. 


These  instruments  have  been  awarded  the  Highest  Premium 
in  every  Fair  at  which  they  have  been  exhibited,  having  been 
in  competition  with  instruments  from  all  of  the  principal  man- 
ufacturers in  this  country.  During  the  months  of  September, 
October  and  November,  1856,  we  were  awarded  no  less  than 

TEN"  FIRST  PREMIUMS, 
consisting  of  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  and  Diplomas.    Our  in- 
struments are  also  recommended  to  be  superior  to  all  others 
by  the  most  eminent  musicians,  organists  and  pianists  in  the 
country,  among  whom  are  the  following  : 

SIGISMinSTD    THALBEEG, 
Lowell  Mason,  George  James  "Webb, 

William  Mason,  George  P.  Root, 

Wm.  B.  Bradbury,      Gustave  Satter, 

G.  W.  Morgan,  L.  H.  Southard, 

John  H.  Willcos,         Carl  Zerrahn, 
S.  A.  Bancroft,  H.  S.  Cutler, 

W.  R.  Babcoek,  E.  Bruce. 

The  Organ-Harmonium  is  a  new  musical  instrument,  made 
only  by  the  undersigned,  containing  two  rows  of  keys,  four 
sets  of  reeds,  and  eight  stops.  It  is  equally  appropriate  for 
use  of  Churches  and  in  Parlors,  being  well  adapted  to  the  per- 
formance of  both  secular  and  sacred  music. 

Price  of  Melodeons, from  S60  to  §150 

Price  of  Orgau-Melodeon, 200 

Price  of  Organ-Harmonium, 350 

Price  of  Organ-Harmonium,  pedal  base, 400 

10s*  Elegant  illustrated  pamphlets,  (32  pages  Svo.)  contain- 
ing complete  description  of  each  style  aud  size  of  instruments, 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on  application  to 

MASOX  <fc  HAMLIN, 

Cambridge  St.  (cor.  of  Charles,)  Boston,  Ms, 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING-. 

First  insertion,  per  line _. 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  Lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  .56.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payment?  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

No.^21^  SCHOOL"  STREET. 
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giulglit's  Jflmjiui!  of  JJhisit, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEEMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 

SINGLE   COPIES.  SIX  CENTS. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,   EDITOR  AND  PK0PKIET0R. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

vy  OFFICE,    No.  21    School  Street,  Boston. 
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OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON,  291  Wash'n  St..       " 

CLAPP  &  CORY, Providence,  R.  I. 

C.  B REUSING 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

SCHARFENREUG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,        " 

GEOROE    DUTTON,  JR Rochester,  N.Y. 
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[From  the  National  Era  ] 
THE     SYCAMORES. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

In  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
On  the  river's  winding  shores, 

Stand  the  Occidental  plane-trees, 
Stand  the  ancient  sycamores! 

One  long  century  hath  been  numbered, 

And  another  half-way  told, 
Since  the  rustic  Irish  gleeman 

Broke  for  them  the  virgin  mould. 

Deftly  set  to  Celtic  music, 

At  his  violin's  sound  they  grew, 

Through  the  moonlit  eves  of  summer, 
Making  Amphion's  fable  true. 

Rise  again,  thou  poor  Hugh  Talent! 

Pass  in  jerkin  green  along, 
"With  thy  eyes  brim  full  of  laughter, 

And  thy  mouth  as  full  of  song. 

Pioneer  of  Erin's  outcasts, 
With  his  fiddle  and  his  pack; 

Little  dreamed  the  village  Saxons 
Of  the  myriads  at  his  back. 

How  he  wrought  with  spade  and  fiddle, 
Delved  by  day  and  sang  by  night, 

With  a  hand  that  never  wearied, 
And  a  heart  forever  light — 

Still  the  gay  tradition  mingles 
With  a  record  grave  and  drear, 

Like  the  rolick  air  of  Cluny, 

With  the  solemn  march  of  Hear. 

When  the  box-tree,  white  with  blossoms, 
Made  the  sweet  May  woodlands  glad, 

And  the  Aronia  by  the  river 
Lighted  up  the  swarming  shad, 

And  the  bulging  nets  swept  shoreward, 
With  their  silver-sided  haul, 

Midst  the  shouts  of  dripping  fishers, 
He  was  merriest  of  them  all. 

When,  among  the  jovial  huskers, 
Love  stole  in  at  Labor's  side. 

With  the  lusty  airs  of  England, 
Soft  his  Celtic  measures  vied. 

Songs  of  love  and  wailing  lyke-wake, 
And  the  merry  fair's  carouse; 

Of  the  wild  Red  Fox  of  Erin, 
And  the  woman  of  Three  Cows. 


By  the  blazing  hearths  of  Winter, 
Pleasant  seemed  his  pimple  tales, 

Midst  the  grimmer  Yorkshire  legends, 
And  the  mountain  myths  of  Wales. 

How  the  souls  in  Purgatory 
Scrambled  up  from  fate  forlorn, 

On  St.  Keven's  sackcloth  ladder, 
Slyly  hitched  to  Satan's  horn. 

Of  the  fiddler  who  in  Tara 

Played  all  night  to  ghosts  of  kings; 
Of  the  brown  dwarfs,  and  the  fairies 

Dancing  in  their  moorland  rings  ! 

Jolliest  of  our  birds  of  singing, 

Best  he  loved  the  bob-o-link. 
"  Hush  !"  he'd  say,  "  the  tipsey  fairies  ! 

Hear  the  little  folks  in  drink  !" 

Merry-faced,  with  spade  and  fiddle, 
Singing  through  the  ancient  town, 

Only  this,  of  poor  Hugh  Talent, 
Hath  Tradition  handed  down. 

Not  a  stone  his  grave  discloses  ; 

But,  if  yet  his  spirit  walks, 
'Tis  beneath  the  trees  he  planted, 

And  when  Bob-o-Lincoln  talks ! 

Green  memorials  of  the  gleeman! 

Linking  still  the  river  shores, 
With  their  shadows,  cast  by  sunset. 

Stand  Hugh  Talent's  sycamores  ! 

When  the  Father  of  his  Country 

Through  the  north-land  riding  came, 

And  the  roofs  were  starred  with  banners, 
And  the  steeples  rang  acclaim — 

When  each  war-scarred  Continental, 
Leaving  smithy,  mill,  and  farm, 

Waved  his  rusted  sword  in  welcome. 
And  shot  off  his  old  King's-arm — 

Slowly  passed  that  august  Presence 

Down  the  thronged  and  shouting  street ; 

Village  girls,  as  white  as  angels, 
Scattering  flowers  around  his  feet. 

Midway,  where  the  plane-tree's  shadow 
Deepest  fell,  his  rein  he  drew; 

On  his  stately  head,  uncovered, 
Cool  and  soft  the  west  wind  blew. 

And  he  stood  up  in  his  stirrups, 
Looking  up  and  looking  down. 

On  the  hills  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Rimming  round  the  little  town — 

On  the  river,  full  of  sunshine, 

To  the  lap  of  greenest  vales, 
Winding  down  from  wooded  headlands, 

Willow-skirted,  white  with  sails. 

And  he  said,  the  landscape  sweeping 
Slowly  with  bis  ungloved  hand, 
"  I  have  seen  no  prospect  fairer 
In  this  goodly  Eastern  land." 

Then  the  bugles  of  his  escort 

Stirred  to  life  the  cavalcade; 
And  that  head,  so  bare  and  stately, 

Vanished  down  the  depths  of  shade. 

Ever  since,  in  town  and  farm-house, 
Life  hath  had  its  ebb  and  flow ; 

Thrice  hath  passed  the  human  harvest 
To  its  garner,  green  and  low. 

But  the  trees  the  gleeman  planted, 
Through  the  changes,  changeless  stand; 

As  the  marble  calm  of  Tadmor 
Mocks  the  desert's  shifting  sand. 

Still  the  level  moon  at  rising 
Silvers  o'er  each  stately  shaft; 

Still  beneath  them,  half  in  shadow, 
Singing,  glides  the  pleasure  craft. 

Still  beneath  them,  arm-enfolded, 
Love  and  Youth  together  stray; 

While,  as  heart  to  heart  beats  faster, 
More  and  more  their  feet  delay. 


Where  the  ancient  cobbler,  Keezar, 
On  the  open  hill-side  wrought, 

Singing,  as  he  drew  his  stitches, 
Songs  his  German  masters  taught — 

Singing,  with  his  gray  hair  floating 
Round  his  rosy,  ample  face; 

Now  a  thousand  Saxon  craftsmen 
Stitch  and  hammer  in  his  place. 

All  the  pastoral  lanes  so  grassy, 
Now  are  Traffic's  dusty  streets; 

From  the  village,  grown  a  city, 
Fast  the  rural  grace  retreats. 

But,  still  green,  and  tall,  and  stately, 
On  the  river's  winding  shores, 

Stand  the  Occidental  plane-trees, 
Stand  Hugh  Talent's  sycamores  ! 


[Concluded  from  last  week.] 

Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Handel. 

From  An  Account  of  the  Handel  Commemoration  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  1784. 

BY    CHARLES    BURNEY,    MUS.   DOC,  F.  R.  S. 

Handel  remained  eight  or  nine  months  in  Ire- 
land, where  he  extended  his  fame,  and  began  to 
repair  his  fortune.  At  his  return  to  London,  in 
the  beginning  of  1742,  as  he  had  relinquished  all 
thoughts  of  opposing  the  present  managers  of  the 
opera,  former  enmities  began  to  subside ;  and, 
when  lie  recommenced  his  Oratorios  at  Covent- 
Garden,  the  Lent  following,  he  found  a  general 
disposition  in  the  public  to  countenance  and  sup- 
port him.  "  Samson  "  was  the  first  lie  performed 
this  year,  which  was  not  only  much  applauded  by 
the  crowded  houses  in  the  capital,  but  was  soon 
disseminated,  in  single  songs,  throughout  the 
•kingdom  ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  ever  been  in  the 
highest  favor  of  all  his  Oratorios,  except  the 
"  Messiah,"  which  this  season,  to  the  honor  of  the 
public  at  large,  and  disgrace  of  cabal  and  faction, 
was  received  with  universal  admiration  and 
applause.  And  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
this  great  work  has  been  heard  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  with  increasing  reverence  and  delight ; 
it  has  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  fostered 
the  orphan,  and  enriched  succeeding  managers  of 
Oratorios,  more  than  anj'  single  musical  produc- 
tion in  this  or  any  country. 

This  Sacred  Oratorio,  as  it  was  at  first  called, 
on  account  of  the  words  being  wholly  composed 
of  genuine  texts  of  Scripture,  appearing  to  stand 
in  such  high  estimation  with  the  public,  Handel, 
actuated  by  motives  of  the  purest  benevolence 
and  humanity,  formed  the  laudable  resolution  of 
performing  it  annually  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  which  resolution  was  con- 
stantly put  in  practice,  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
under  his  own  direction ;  and,  long  after,  under 
that  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Stanley.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  performances,  the  benefactions 
to  the  charity  from  the  year  1749  to  1759,  by 
eleven  performances  under  Handel's  own  direc- 
tion, amounted  to  £6935  00 
From  1760  to  1768,  by  eight  perform- 
ances under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  John 
Christian  Smith,  - 
From  1769  to  1777, nine  performances 
under  that  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
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The  organ  in  the  chapel  of  this  hospital  was 
likewise  a  present  from  Handel  ;  and  he  be- 
queathed, as  a  legacy  to  this  charity,  a  fair  copy 
of  the  original  score  of  the  "  Messiah." 

From  the  time  of  his  quitting  Ireland,  with 
little  opposition,  and  a  few  thin  houses,  in  conse- 
quence of  great  assemblies  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  manifestly  and  cruelly  collected  together 
on  his  nights  of  performance,  with  hostile  inten- 
tions, by  some  implacable  remains  of  his  most 
powerful  adversaries,  he  continued  Ids  oratorios 
till  within  a  week  of  his  death.* 

But  though  the  oratorio  of  the  "  Messiah  "  in- 
creased in  reputation  every  year,  after  his  return 
from  Ireland,  and  the  crowds  that  (locked  to  the 
theatre  were  more  considerable  every  time  it  was 
performed ;  yet,  to  some  of  his  other  oratorios, 
the  houses  were  so  thin,  as  not  nearly  to  defray 
his  expenses;  which,  as  he  always  employed  a 
very  numerous  band,  and  paid  his  performers 
liberally,  so  deranged  his  affairs,  that  in  the  year 
1745,  after  two  performances  of  "Hercules," 
January  5th  and  12th,  before  the  Lent  season, 
he  stopped  payment.  He,  however,  resumed  the 
performance  of  his  oratorios  of  Samson,  Saul, 
Joseph,  Behhazzar,  and  the  Messiah,  in  March ; 
but  I  perfectly  remember,  that  none  were  well 
attended,  except  Supison,  and  the  Messiah.^ 

His  late  majesty,  king  George  the  Second,  was 
a  steady  patron  of  Handel  during  these  times, 
and  constantly  attended  his  oratorios,  when  they 
were  abandoned  by  the  rest  of  his  courtj 

Handel,  late  in  life,  like  the-  great  poets,  Ho- 
mer and  Milton,  was  afflicted  with  blindness; 
which,  however  it  might  dispirit  and  embarrass 
him  at  other  times,  had  no  effect  on  his  nerves  or 
intellects,  in  public ;  as  he  continued  to  play 
concertos  and  voluntaries  between  the  parts  of 
his  oratorios  to  the  last,  with  the  same  vigor  of 
thought  and  touch,  for  which  he  was  ever  so 
justly  renowned.  To  see  him,  however,  led  to 
the  organ  after  this  calamity,  at  upwards  of  sev- 
enty years  of  age,  and  then  conducted  towards 
the  audience  to  make  his  accustomed  obeisance, 
was  a  sight  so  truly  afflicting  and  deplorable  to 
persons  of  sensibility,  as  greatly  diminished  their 
pleasure,  in  hearing  him  perform. 

During  the  oratorio  season,  I  have  been  told, 
that  he  practised  almost  incessantly ;  and,  indeed, 
that  must  have  been  the  case,  or  his  memory  un- 
commonly retentive  ;  for,  after  his  blindness,  he 
played  several  of  his  old  organ  concertos,  which 
must  have  been  previously  impressed  on  his  mem- 
ory by  practice.  At  last,  however,  he  rather 
chose  to  trust  to  his  inventive  powers,  than  those 
of  reminiscence :  for,  giving  the  band  only  the 
skeleton,  or  ritornels  of  each  movement,  he  play- 
ed all  the  solo  parts  extempore,  while  the  other 
instruments  left  him,  ad  libitum ;  waiting  for  the 
signal  of  a  shake,  before  they  played  such  frag- 
ments of  symphony  as  they  found  in  their  books. 

Indeed,  he  not  only  continued  to  perform  in 

*  The  last  season  of  Handel's  personal  attendance 
and  of  his  life  was  remarkably  successful.  One  of 
my  friends,  who  was  generally  at  the  performance  of 
each  oratorio  that  year,  and  who  used  to  visit  him 
after  it  was  over,  in  the  treasurer  of  the  theatre's 
office,  says,  that  the  money  he  used  to  take  to  his 
carriage  of  a  night,  though  in  gold  and  silver,  was  as 
likely  to  weigh  him  down  and  throw  him  into  a  fever, 
as  the  copper  money  of  the  painter  Coreggio,  if  he 
had  had  as  far  to  carry  it. 

t  In  1749,  Theodora  was  so  very  unfortunately 
abandoned,  that  he  was  glad  if  any  professors,  who 
did  not  perform,  would  accept  of  tickets  or  orders  for 
admission.  Two  gentlemen  of  that  description,  now 
living,  having  applied  to  Handel,  after  the  disgrace 
of  Theodora,  for  an  order  to  hear  the  Messiah,  he 
cried  out:  "  Oh  your  sarvant,  Mein-herren  !  you  are 
tamnaple  tainty  !  you  would  not  co  to  Teodora — der 
was  room  enough  to  tance  dere,  when  dat  was  per- 
form." 

Sometimes,  however,  I  have  heard  him,  as  pleas- 
antly as  philosophically,  console  his  friends,  when, 
previous  to  the  curtain  being  drawn  up,  they  have  la- 
mented that  the  house  was  so  empty,  by  saying: 
"  Nevre  moind ;  de  moosic  vil  sound  de  potter." 

J  About  this  time  a  bon  mot  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 
was  handed  about  by  a  nobleman,  still  living,  who 
going  one  night  to  the  Oratorio  at  Covent-Gardcn, 
met  his  lordship  coming  out  of  the  theatre.  "  'What! 
my  lord,  are  you  dismissed  ?  Is  there  no  oratorio  to- 
night ?  "  "  Yes,  says  his  lordship,  they  are  now  per- 
forming ;  but  I  thought  it  best  to  retire,  lest  I  should 
disturb  the  king  in  his  privacies." 


public  after  he  was  afflicted  with  blindness,  but 
to  compose  \n  private;  fori  have  been  assured, 
that  the  duct  and  chorus  in  "Judas  Man  ■alucus," 
of  Zion  now  his  head  shall  raise,  Tune  your  harpy, 
to  songs  of  praise,  were  dictated  to  Mr.  Smith, 
by  Handel,  after  the  total  privation  of  sight. 
This  composition,  so  late  in  life,  and  under  such 
depressing  circumstances,  confirms  an  opinion  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  that  it  seldom  happens  to  men  of 
powerful  intellects  and  original  genius,  to  be  rob- 
bed of  mental  vigor,  by  age ;  it  is  only  the  feeble- 
minded and  fool-horn  part  of  the  creation,  who 
fall  into  that  species  of  imbecility,  which  gives 
occasion  to  say  that  they  arc  superannuated:  for 
these,  when  they  retire  late  in  life  from  the  world 
oil  which  they  have  lived  by  retailing  the  sense 
of  others,  are  instantly  reduced  to  indigence  of 
mind."  Dryden,  Newton,  Dr.  Johnson  himself, 
and  our  great  musician,  are  admirable  illustra- 
tions of  this  doctrine.  Indeed,  Handel  not  only 
exhibited  great  intellectual  ability  in  the  compo- 
sition of  this  duet  and  chorus,  but  manifested  his 
power  of  invention  in  extemporaneous  flights  of 
fancy  to  be  as  rich  and  rapid,  a  week  before  his 
decease,  as  they  had  been  for  many  years.  He 
was  always  much  disturbed  and  agitated  by  the 
similar  circumstances  of  "  Samson,"  whenever 
the  affecting  air  in  that  oratorio  of:  Total  Eclipse, 
no  Sun,  no  Moon,  &c,  was  performed. 

The  last  oratorio  at  which  he  attended,  and 
performed,  was  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  he  ex- 
pired on  Friday  the  1 3th,  1759,  and  not  on 
Saturday  the  Mth,  as  was  at  first  erroneously  en- 
graved on  his  monument,  and  recorded  in  his 
life ;  I  have  indisputable  authority  for  the  con- 
trary :  as  Dr.  Warren,  who  attended  Handel  in 
his  last  sickness,  not  only  remembers  his  dying 
before  midnight,  on  the  13th,  but,  that  he  was 
sensible  of  his  approaching  dissolution ;  and  bav- 
ins been  always  impressed  with  a  profound  rev- 
erence for  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion,  that  he  had  most  seriously  and  de- 
voutly wished,  for  several  days  before  his  death, 
that  lie  might  breathe  his  last  on  Good-Friday, 
"  in  hopes,  he  said,  of  meeting  his  good  God,  his 
sweet  Lord  and  Savior,  on  the  day  of  his  resur- 
rection," meaning  the  third  day,  or  the  Easter 
Sunday  following. 

The  figure  of  Handel  was  large,  and  he  was 
somewhat  corpulent,  and  unwieldy  in  his  motions  ; 
but  his  countenance,  which  I  remember  as  per- 
fectly as  that  of  any  man  I  saw  but  yesterday, 
was  "full  of  fire  and  dignity  ;  and  such  as  impress- 
ed ideas  of  superiority  and  genius.  He  was  im- 
petuous, rough,  and  peremptory  in  his  manners 
and  conversation,  but  totally  devoid  of  ill-nature 
or  malevolence ;  indeed,  there  was  an  original 
humor  and  pleasantry  in  his  most  lively  sallies  of 
anger  or  impatience,  which,  with  his  broken  Eng- 
lish, were  extremely  risible.  His  natural  propen- 
sity to  wit  and  humor,  and  happy  manner  of 
relating  common  occurrences,  in  an  uncom- 
mon way,  enabled  him  to  throw  persons  and 
things  into  very  ridiculous  attitudes.  Had  he 
been  as  great  a  master  of  the  English  language 
as  Swift,  his  bon  mots  would  have  been  as  fre- 
quent, and  somewhat  of  the  same  kind. 

Handel,  with  many  virtues,  was  addicted  to 
no  vice  that  was  injurious  to  society.  Nature, 
indeed,  required  a  great  supply  of  sustenance  to 
support  so  huge  a  mass,  and  he  was  rather  epi- 
curean in  the  choice  of  it ;  but  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  appetite  he  allowed  himself 
to  gratify.* 

*  The  late  Mr.  Brown,  leader  of  his  majesty's  band, 
used  to  tell  me  several  stories  of  Handel's  love  of 
good  cheer,  liquid  and  solid,  as  well  as  of  his  impa- 
tience. Of  the  former  he  gave  an  instance,  which 
was  accidentally  discovered  at  his  own  house' in  Brook 
street,  where  Brown,  in  the  oratorio  season,  among 
other  principal  performers,  was  at  dinner.  During 
the  repast,  Handel  often  cried  out :  "  Oh, — I  have  de 
taught ;  "  when  the  company,  unwilling  that,  out  of 
civility  to  them,  the  public  should  be  robbed  of  any- 
thing so  valuable  as  his  musical  ideas,  begged  he 
would  retire  and  write  them  down  ;  with  which  re- 
quest, however,  he  so  frequently  complied,  that,  at 
last,  one  of  the  most  suspicious  had  the  ill-bred  curi- 
osity to  peep  through  the  key-hole  into  the  adjoining 
room  ;  where  he  perceived  that  dese  tauyhts  were  only 
bestowed  on  a  fresh  hamper  of  Burgundy,  which,  as 
was  afterwards  discovered,  he  had  received  in  a  pres- 


Wheii  Pot, i-  found  that  his  friends.  Lord  Bur- 
lington and  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  thought  so  highly  of 
Handel,  he  not  only  lashed  his"  enemies  in  the 
Dunciad,  but  wished  to  have  bis  /.  set  to 

music  by  him.  Mr.  Belchier,  a  common  friend, 
undertook  to  negotiate  tic-  I  usincss:  bul  Handel 

having  heard  thai  IYijm-  h  id  made  hi-  Od"  more 
lyrical,  that  is.  fitter  for  in u~i--,  by  dividing  it 
into  airs  and  recitatives,  for  !'.■.  Green,  who  had 
already  set  it ;  and  whom,  as  a  partizan  for  Bo- 
noncini,  and  confederate  with  his  enemii 
had  long  disliked,  say- :  "  It  i<  de  very  ding  vat 
my  pelloies-plower  has  set  already  for  ein  tock- 
tor's  tecree  at  Cambridge."* 

When  (xluclc  came  first  into  England,  in  1745, 
he  was  neither  so  great  a  composer,  nor  so  high 
in  reputation,  as  he  afterwards  mounted;  and  I 
remember  when  Mrs.  fibber,  in  my  hearing,  ask- 
ed Handel  what  sort  of  a  composer  be  was:  his 
answer,  prefaced  by  an  oath,  was:  "lie  knows 
no  more  of  conlrapunto,  as   mein   cook.  Waltz." 

But  though  he  was  so  rough  in  his  language, 
and  in  the  habit  of  swearing,  a  vie  then  much 
more  in  fashion  than  at  present,  he  was  truly 
pious,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  con- 
stantly attended  public  prayers,  twice  a  day.  win- 
ter and  summer,  both  in  London  and  Tunbridge. 

At  the  coronation  of  his  late  majesty,  George 
the  Second,  in  1727,  Handel  had  words  sent  to 
him,  by  the  bishops,  for  the  anthems ;  at  which 
he  murmured,  and  took  offence,  as  he  thought  it 
implied  his  ignorance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  : 
"  1  have  read  my  Bible  very  well,  and  shall 
chuse  for  myself."  And,  indeed,  his  selection  of 
the  words:  My  heart  is  inditing  of  a  good  matter, 
was  very  judicious,  and  inspired  him  with  some 
of  the  finest  thoughts  that  are  to  be  found  in  all 
his  works.  This  anthem  was  sung  at  the  corona- 
tion, while  the  peers  were  doing  homage. 

He  knew  the  value  of  time  too  well  to  spend  it 
in  frivolous  pursuits,  or  with  futile  companions, 
however  high  in  rank.  Fond  of  his  art,  and 
diligent  in  its  cultivation,  and  the  exercise  of  it, 
as  a  profession,  he  spent  so  studious  and  sedentary 

ent  from  his  friend,  the  late  Lord  Radnor,  while  his 
company  was  regaled  with  more  generous  and  spirited 
port. 

Another  anecdote  which  I  had  from  Brown,  was 
the  following  :  "When  the  late  Reverend  Mr.  Felton 
found  that  his  first  organ  concertos  were  well  received, 
he  opened  a  subscription  for  a  second  set,  and  begged 
of  Brown  to  solicit  Mr.  Handel's  permission  to  insert 
his  name  in  the  list.  Brown,  who  had  been  in  great 
favor  with  Handel  the  winter  before,  when  he  led  his 
oratorios,  remembering  how  civilly  he  had  been  attend- 
ed by  him  to  the  door,  and  how  carefully  cautioned, 
after  being  heated  by  a  crowded  room  and  hard  labor, 
at  the  rehearsals  in  Brook  street,  not  to  stir  without 
a  chair,  had  no  doubt  of  his  success:  but  upon  men- 
tioning to  him  Felton's  request,  as  delicately  as  pos- 
sible, one  morning  when  he  was  shaving,  by  telling 
him  that  he  was  a  clergyman,  who  being  about  to  pub- 
lish some  Concertos  by  subscription,  was  extremely 
ambitious  of  the  honor  of  his  name  and  acceptance  of 
a  book,  merely  to  grace  his  list,  without  involving 
him  in  any  kind  of  expense;  Handel,  putting  the 
barber's  hand  aside,  got  up  in  a  fury,  and.  with  his 
face  still  in  a  lather,  cries  out  with  great  vehemence : 
"  Tamn  your  seluf,  and  go  to  der  teiffel — a  barson 
make  Concerto  !  why  he  no  make  sarmon  ?  "  &c.  In 
short,  Brown  seeing  him  in  such  a  rage,  with  razors 
in  his  reach,  got.  out  of  the  room  as  fast  as  he  could, 
lest  he  should  have  used  them  in  a  more  barbarous 
way  than  would  be  safe.  Indeed,  he  had  a  thorough 
contempt  for  all  our  composers  at  this  time,  from  Dr. 
Green  down  to  Harry  Burgess ;  and  performers  on 
the  organ  too  :  for,  after  being  long  an  inhabitant  of 
this  country,  he  used  to  say:  "  When  I  came  hither 
first,  I  found,  among  the  English,  many  good  players, 
and  no  composers ;  but  now,  they  are  all  composers, 
and  no  players." 

*  Dr.  Green  took  his  degree  at  that  University  in 
1730.  Indeed,  on  Handel's  first  arrival  in  England, 
from  Green's  great  admiration  of  this  master's  man- 
ner of  playing,  he  had  sometimes  literally  conde- 
scended to  become  his  bellows-blower,  when  be  went 
to  St.  Paul's  to  play  on  that  organ,  for  the  exercise  it 
afforded  him,  in  the  use  of  the  pedals.  Handel,  after 
the  three  o'clock  prayers,  used  frequently  to  get  him- 
self and  young  Green  locked  up  in  the  church  to- 
gether; and,  in  summer,  often  stript  into  his  shirt, 
and  played  till  eight  or  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Dr. 
Green,  previous  to  his  admission  into  St.  Paul's,  as  a 
chorister,  was  taught  to  sing  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
King  ;  he  was  afterwards  bound  apprentice  to  Brind, 
the  organist  of  that  cathedral,  and  was,  at  the  time 
alluded  to  by  Handel,  either  still  an  apprentice,  or,  at 
least,  a  very  young  man.  and  deputy  to  the  organist, 
whom  he  afterwards  succeeded. 
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a  life,  as  seldom  allowed  him  to  mix  in  society, 
or  partake  of  public  amusements.  Indeed,  after 
my  first  arrival  in  London,  1744,  he  seldom  was 
absent  from  the  benefit  for  decayed  musicians 
and  their  families  ;  and  I  have  sometimes  seen 
him  at  the  playhouses,  the.  opera,  and  at  St.  Mar- 
tin's church,  when  the  late  Mr.  Kelway  played 
the  organ.  But  those  who  were  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  than  myself,  say,  that  in  his 
later  years,  except  when  he  went  to  pay  his  duty 
to  the  royal  family  at  St.  James's,  or  Leicester- 
House,  he  seldom  visited  the  great,  or  was  visible, 
but  at  church,  and  the  performance  of  his  own 
oratorios. 

Besides  seeing  Handel,  myself,  at  his  own 
house,  in  Brook  street,  and  at  Carlton-House, 
where  he  had  rehearsals  of  his  oratorios,  by  meet- 
ing him  at  Mrs.  Cibber's,  and,  at  Frasi's,  who  was 
then  my  scholar,  I  acquired  considerable  know- 
ledge of  his  private  character,  and  turn  for  hu- 
mor. He  was  very  fond  of  Mrs.  Cibber,  whose 
voice  and  manners  had  softened  his  severity  for 
want  of  musical  knowledge.  At  her  house,  of  a 
Sunday  evening,  he  used  to  meet  Quin,  who,  in 
spite  of  native  roughness,  was  very  lond  of  music. 
Yet  the  first  time  Mrs.  Oibber  prevailed  on  Han- 
del to  sit  down  to  the  harpsichord,  while  he  was 
present,  on  which  occasion  I  remember  the  great 
musician  played  the  overture  in  Sivoe,  and  de- 
lighted us  all  with  the  marvellous  neatness  with 
which  he  played  the  jig,  at  the  end  of  it.  Quin, 
after  Handel  had  gone,  being  asked  by  Mrs. 
Cibber,  whether  he  did  not  think  Mr.  Handel 
had  a  charming  hand?  replied:  "n  hand,  mad- 
ame  !  you  mistake,  it's  afoot."  Poh  !  poll !  says 
she,  has  he  not  a  fine  finger?  "  "  Toes,  by  G — , 
madame  !  "  Indeed,  his  hand  was  then  so  fat, 
that  the  knuckles,  which  usually  appear  convex, 
were  like  those  of  a  child,  dinted  or  dimpled  in, 
so  as  to  be  rendered  concave ;  however,  his  touch 
was  so  smooth,  and  the  tone  of  the  instrument  so 
much  cherished,  that  his  fingers  seemed  to  grow 
to  the  keys.  They  were  so  curved  and  compact, 
when  he  played,  that  no  motion,  and  scarcely  the 
fingers  themselves,  could  be  discovered. 

At  Frasi's,  I  remember,  in  the  year  1748,  he 
brought,  in  his  pocket,  the  duet  of  "  Judas  Mae- 
cabams,"  From  these  dread  Scenes,  in  which  she 
had  not  sung  when  that  oratorio  was  first  per- 
formed, in  1746.  At  the  time  he  sat  down  to  the 
harpsichord,  to  give  her  and  me  the  time  of  it, 
while  he  sung  her  part,  I  hummed,  at  sight,  the 
second,  over  his  shoulder ;  in  which  he  encour- 
aged me,  by  desiring  that  I  would  sing  out — but, 
unfortunately,  something  went  wrong,  and  Han- 
del, with  his  usual  impetuosity,  grew  violent :  .  a 
circumstance  very  terrific  to  a  young  musician. 
At  length,  however,  recovering  from  my  fright,  I 
ventured  to  say,  that  I  fancied  there  was  a  mis- 
take in  the  writing;  which,  upon  examining, 
Handel  discovered  to  be  the  case:  and  then,  in- 
stantly, with  the  greatest  good  humor  and  hu- 
mility, said  :  "  I  pec  your  barton — I  am  a  very 
odd  tog — Maishter  Schmitt  is  to  plame." 

When  Frasi  told  him  that  she  should  study 
hard,  and  was  going  to  learn  thorough-bass,  in 
order  to  accompany  herself:  Handel,  who  well 
knew  how  little  this  pleasing  singer  was  addicted 
to  application  and  diligence,  says,  "  Oh — vaat 
may  we  not  expect ! " 

Handel  wore  an  enormous  white  wig,  and, 
when  things  went  well  at  the  oratorio,  it  had  a 
certain  nod,  or  vibration,  which  manifested  his 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  AVithout  it,  nice  ob- 
servers were  certain  that  he  was  out  of  humor. 

At  the  close  of  an  air,  the  voice  with  which  he 
used  to  cry  out,  Chorus  !  was  extremely  formida- 
ble indeed;  and,  at  the  rehearsals  of  his  oratorios 
at  Carleton-House,  if  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  were  not  exact  in  coming  into  the  music- 
room,  he  used  to  be  very  violent ;  yet,  such  was 
the  reverence  with  which  his  Royal  Hio-hness 
treated  him,  that,  admitting  Handel  to  have  had 
cause  of  complaint,  he  has  been'  heard  to  say : 
"  Indeed,  it  is  cruel  to  have  kept  these  poor  peo- 
ple, meaning  the  performers,  so  long  from  their 
scholars,  and  other  concerns."  But  if  the  maids 
of  honor,  or  any  other  female  attendants,  talked 
during  the  performance,  I  fear  that  our  modern 
Timotheus  not  only  swore,  but  called  names ;  yet, 


at  such  times,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  with  her 
accustomed  mildness  and  benignity,  used  to  say  : 
"  Hush  !  hush!  Handel's  in  a  passion." 

Handel  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  himself 
so  loud,  that  it  was  easy  for  persons  not  very  near 
him,  to  hear  the  subject  of  his  soliloquies.  He 
had,  by  much  persuasion,  received  under  his  roof 
and  protection,  a  boy,  who  had  been  represented 
not  only  as  having  an  uncommon  disposition  for 
music,  but  for  sobriety  and  diligence :  this  boy, 
however,  turned  out  ill,  and  ran  away,  no  one, 
for  a  considerable  time,  knew  whither.  During 
tiiis  period,  Handel  walking  in  the  park,  as  he 
thought,  alone,  was  heard  to  commune  witli  him- 
self in  the  following  manner  :  "  Her  teifel !  de 
fater  vas  desheeved ;  de  mutter  vas  desheeved; 
but  I  vas  not  desheeved  ;  he  is  ein  t — d  sheaun- 
trel — and  coot  for  nutting." 

Handel's  general  look  was  somewhat  heavy 
and  sour  ;  but  when  he  did  smile,  it  was  his  sire 
the  sun,  bursting  out  of  a  black  cloud.  There 
was  a  sudden  flash  of  intelligence,  wit,  and  good 
humor,  beaming  in  his  countenance,  which  I 
hardly  ever  saw  in  any  other. 

It  has  been  said  of  him,  that  put  of  his  profess- 
ion he  was  ignorant  and  dull ;  but  though  I  do 
not  admit  the  fact,  yet.  if  the  charge  were  as  true 
as  it  is  severe,  it  must  be  allowed,  in  extenuation, 
that  to  possess  a  difficult  art  in  the  perfect  man- 
ner he  did,  and  to  be  possessed  by  it,  seems  a 
natural  consequence  ;  and  all  that  the  public  had 
a  right  to  expect,  as  he  pretended  to  nothing 
more.  Accomplishments  can  only  amuse  ■our 
private  friends,  and  ourselves,  in  leisure  hours ; 
but  so  occupied  and  absorbed  was  Handel,  by 
the  study  and  exercise  of  his  profession,  that  he 
had  little  time  to  bestow,  either  on  private  amuse- 
ments, or  the  cultivation  of  friendship.  Indeed, 
the  credit  and  reverence  arising  from  these,  had 
Handel  possessed  them,  would  have  been  tran- 
sient, and  confined  to  his  own  age  and  acquaint- 
ance ;  whereas  the  fame  acquired  by  silent  and 
close  application  to  his  professional  business, 

Nee  Jovisira,  nee  ignes, 

Nee  poterit  ferrum,  uec  edax  abolere  Vptustas. 

And  it  is  probable  that  his  name,  like  that  of 
many  of  his  brethren,  will  long  survive  his  works. 
The  most  learned  man  can  give  us  no  informa- 
tion concerning  either  the  private  life  or  compo- 
sitions of  Orpheus,  Amphion,  Linus,  Olympus, 
Terpander,  or  Timotheus,  yet  every  school  boy 
can  tell  us  that  they  were  great  musicians,  the 
delight  of  their  several  ages,  and,  many  years 
after,  of  posterity. 

Though  totally  free  from  the  sordid  vices  of 
meanness  and  avarice,  and  possessed  of  their 
opposite  virtues,  charity  and  generosity,  in  spite 
of  temporary  adversity,  powerful  enemies,  and 
frequent  maladies  of  body,  which  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  intellect,  Handel  died  worth  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  which,  except  one 
thousand  to  the  fund  for  decayed  musicians  and 
their  families,  he  chiefly  bequeathed  to  his  rela- 
tions on  the  continent. 

His  funeral  was  not  public,  like  that  of  Ra- 
meau,  in  France;  of  Jomelli,  in  Italy;  or  of  our 
Dryden  and  Garrick,  in  England ;  yet,  when  he 
was  buried  in  Westminster- Abbey,  April  the 
20th,  1759,  the  Dean,  Dr.  Pearce,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  assisted  by  the  choir,  performed  the 
funeral  solemnity.  More  general  and  national 
testimonies  of  regard  were  left  to  the  present  pe- 
riod, when  all  enmities,  jealousies,  and  operations 
of  envy  were  subsided ;  and  when  time,  exami- 
nation, and  reflection,  had  given  new  charms 
and  importance  to  his  works.  And  this  pleasing 
task  has  been  performed  in  a  way  so  ample,  mag- 
nificent and  honorable,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  history,  a  more 
liberal  and  splendid  example  of  gratitude  to  a 
deceased  artist,  in  any  other  country. 


[From .  the  New  York  Tribune  ] 

Popular  Songs. 

Whoever  has  studied  the  works  of  Hogarth 
with  the  precision  which  their  excellence  re- 
quires, will  remember  the  ballad-singers  chanting 
in  a  corner,  or  loud-mouthed  at  an  execution,  or 


proclaiming  hoarsely  through  tin;  mob  a  naval  or 
military  victory.  Englishmen  and  Americans 
have  been  put  into  a  common  category  by  the 
dilettanti  of  music.  It  is  said  that  we  go  to  the 
opera,  at  ridiculously  high  prices,  only  to  applaud 
in  the  wrong  places;  only  to  show  oil' the  dresses 
of  our  wives,  sisters  and  daughters;  only,  in  a 
general  way,  to  make  fools  of  ourselves.  Per- 
haps this  may  be  true.  We  may  not  be  skillful 
in  detecting  and  incontinently  hissing  a  tenor 
who  flats  in  B,  or  a  soprano  who  sharps  in  C. 
We  do  not  take  off  our  shoes  and  throw  them 
over  our  heads,  as  Tuscan  virtuosos  are  said  to  do, 
in  the  ecstacy  produced  by  a  perfect  cadenza. 
But  that  we  are  not  wholly  indifferent  to  the 
Muses — that  we  are  not  absolutely  incapable  of 
appreciating  rhythm,  melody  and  harmony — that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Anglo-American  has 
some  "  music  in  his  soul,"  (whether  of  the  stri- 
dent or  the  liquid  kind  we  say  not) — that  even 
here  upon  our  barbarous  shores,  if  not  the  shell 
of  Mercury,  at  least  the  pipes  of  Pan  are  wel- 
come— let  the  innumerous  and  ever-grinding 
organs  of  the  street,  let  the  hundred  thousand 
piano-fortes  of  the  Republic,  let  the  Pierian 
sodalities,  the  societies  which  claim  Handel, 
Haydn,  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn  as  their 
godfathers,  the  Academies,  the  insolvent  Opera- 
Houses,  and  the  grimy  choirs  of  African  Min- 
strels attest !  And  above  all,  (if  we  may  offer 
cumulative  evidence),  let  the  cheap  and  humble 
sheets,  which,  fluttering  from  the  iron  rails  of  the 
Park  or  of  Trinity,  afford  a  modicum  of  meat  to 
breechless  boys,  which  are  sold  for  a  penny  and 
cost  less — let  these  bear  witness  to  the  inherent 
and  everlasting  appetite  of  man,  whether  of  lofty 
or  of  low  estaste,  for  a  rhymed  epic  of  events,  for 
a  melodious  expression  of  human  experience  and 
of  earthly  vicissitude,  for  a  measured  enunciation 
of  the  grotesqueness  of  the  hour,  for  a  song, 
either  by  a  poet  or  poetaster,  to  the  immortal 
love,  heroism  or  domesticity  of  the  ages.  We 
may  be  at  fault  in  comprehending  the  sinuosities 
of  a  score,  and  quite  out  in  our  majors  and 
minors,  but  we  would  not  exchange  the  profound 
reverence  with  which  a  Yorker  receives  "  Lilly 
Dale,"  or  "  Woodman  Spare  that  Tree,"  or 
"  The  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  as,  in  some  sort,  a 
stammering  utterance  of  his  best  hopes  and 
sweetest  reminiscences,  for  all  the  sensuous  and 
deliquescent  raptures  of  southern  shores. 

What  a  song  is.  and  by  what  rules  it  should  be 
constructed,  remains  to  this  day  an  unsolved  and 
inscrutable  problem.  Horace,  with  all  his  art 
poetical,  would  have  been  puzzled  to  say  by  what 
method  he  composed  "  Nunc  est  bibendum,"  the 
most  joyous  and  fascinating  of  Latin  melodies. 
Of  all  singers,  it  may  best  be  said  of  the  song- 
singer  that  he  is  born  and  not  male.  These 
harmonists  of  the  heart  are  always  bu  'sting  upon 
us  like  angels,  without  the  drill  of  colleges  or 
drum  of  discipline.  From  the  Ayrshire  cottage 
of  Burns,  from  the  garret  of  Carey,  from  the 
printing-house  of  Beranger,  from  shrinking  wo- 
men and  from  unlettered  men,  come  the  melodies 
which  fasten  themselves  upon  the  life  of  the 
world.  The  song  is  written,  nobody  knows  how 
or  when  or  where.  Often,  like  the  Marseillaise, 
it  is  the  accident  of  an  accident.  Often,  like  a 
little  foundling,  it  ventures  into  the  earth  with- 
out paternity,  and  first  winning,  by  its  honest 
humanity,  the  affection  of  the  street  or  the  cot- 
tage, wails  its  way  to  the  affection  of  the  palace. 
Poor  Howard  Payne,  sitting  in  the  lonesome 
London  chamber,  hard  at  work  by  manufacture, 
and  adaptation,  and  Heaven  knows  by  what 
other  resources,  constructing  Iris  "  Maid  of  Milan" 
for  a  manager  greedy  of  novelties,  feels  some  old 
thoughts  come  over  him  of  Boston  or  New  York, 
and  of  boyish  triumphs  there,  marries  his  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home"  to  a  Sicilian  air,  and  the  world 
catches  the  complaint  of  his  home-sick  heart,  and 
will  sing  it  for  a  century.  A  young  lawyer  in 
Philadelphia  is  asked  for  a  song  by  an  actor 
whose  benefit  night  does  not  promise  to  be  of  the 
most  lucrative ;  he  dashes  off  "  Hail  Columbia  !  " 
and  to  this  day  he  is  chanted  by  glee  singers, 
played  by  brass  bands,  and  whistled  upon  the 
fore-castles  of  ships  sailing  about  Cape  Horn. 
We  remember  that  Prof.  "Wilson   undertook  to 


too 
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prove — we  think  in  one  of  the  "  Noetes  " — that 
Tom  Moore  could  not  write  a  song;  yet  there  is 
no  land  upon  this  globe  that  has  not  listened  to 
"  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night,"  "  Mary's  Tears,"  and 
"  There's  Nothing  True  but  Heaven." 

The  song  floats  into  existence  a  priceless  waif, 
a  most  opulent  estray,  an  anonymous  donation,  a 
love-gift  of  the  modest  and  kindly,  to  the  kind 
and  retiring.  The  masses,  taking  up  the  cheer- 
ful carol  or  the  minor  plaint,  seldom  inquire 
whose  master-hand  struck  the  key-note  of  their 
unfathomed  erudition.  How  many  gallant  tars, 
roaring  out  "  The  Bay  of  Biscay,"  know  who 
wrote  it  ?  Mow  many  grim-whiskered  soldiers, 
singing  with  unusual  tears  "  Annie  Laurie,"  in 
the  trenches  of  Sevastopol,  have  heard  of  the 
pure-hearted  woman  whose  white  hand  first  wrote 
"  Maxwelton  braes  are  bonnie  ?  "  The  singer  of 
songs  must  be  content  to  find  in  his  vocation  "  its 
own  exceeding  great  reward."  Not  less,  how- 
ever, should  be  our  gratitude  toward  those  who 
have  cheered  our  loneliness,  elevated  our  hopes 
or  assuaged  our  grief. 

The  song  is  especially  the  property  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  and  encouraging 
to  find  that  the  taste  of  the  people  inclines  to 
the  decorous,  the  chaste  and  the  affectionate,  and 
eschews  the  coarse,  the  ribald  and  the  heartless. 
Of  a  dozen  ballads  purchased  of  a  hawker  yes- 
terday, we  found  but  one  which  might  not  be 
sung  by  a  modest  woman.  A  recapitulation  of 
the  titles  will  at  once  recall  to  the  reader  the 
character  of  these  productions.  We  have  "Annie 
Laurie,"  "  Ellen  Bayne,"  "  Song  of  the  Farmer," 
"  The  Dying  Californian,"  "  Willie,  we  have 
Missed  You,"  "  Jeannie  with  the  Light-brown 
Hair,"  "  Cheer,  boys,  cheer,"  and  "  Let  us  Speak 
of  a  Man  as  we  find  Him  " — productions  of  widely 
differing  poetical  merit,  but  all  of  them  honest 
and  true  in  their  sentiment  and  decorous  in  their 
expression.  Nor  do  we  discover  in  those  which 
are  designedly  grotesque  any  unpardonable  vio- 
lation of  taste.  *  *    '        *  * 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  in  this  kind  of 
street  commodity,  New  York  is  entitled  to  a  pre- 
cedence of  London.  The  songs  of  the  metropo- 
lis of  Great  Britain — we  mean,  of  course,  those 
vended  by  the  peripatetic  dealers — are  usually 
nothing  but  unfortunate  doggerel.  We  remem- 
ber one  which  was  especially  a  favorite  with  bold 
Britons  during  the  late  war,  and  in  which  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  most  disrespectfully  allu- 
ded to.  A  couplet  occurs  to  us  in  which  it  is 
asserted,  of  the  potentate,  before  mentioned,  that 
for  him 

"The  English  digged  a  h — 11  of  a  hole, 
And  buried  him  deep  in  Sevastopol." 

We  do  not,  as  a  people,  relish  such  stuff  as 
this.  We  like  songs  that  are  spirited,  heroic, 
plaintive,  affectionate  and  funny ;  but  even  the 
Ethiopian  minstrels  have  tuned  us  to  something 
better  than  sheer  slang  and  buffoonery.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  parody  the  wish  of  Goethe,  and 
trust,  "  while  our  poets  sing,"  that  "  some  good 
genius  may  save  them  all "  from  the  low,  the 
meretricious  and  the  debasing. 


The  "Don  Giovanni"  Legend. 

(From  the  Optra  Box,  London,  June  6  ) 
The  revival  of  II  Don  Giovanni,  which  has 
long  been  anticipated  as  the  crowning  event  of 
the  season,  is  now  definitely  fixed  for  next  week. 
The  splendor  and  correctness  of  the  decorations, 
and  the  introduction  of  several  airs  hitherto 
omitted,  will  endow  this  chef  d'eeuore  with  a 
character  entirely  new,  so  the  revival  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  musical  festival  in  honor  of 
Mozart.  While  the  public  mind  is  looking 
forward  to  the  production  of  this  great  work,  a 
few  words  respecting  the  legend  of  Don  Juan, 
and  the  dramatic  phases  through  which  it  passed 
before  it  was  stamped  as  the  "chief  glory  of  the 
lyrical  stage,  will  not  be  inappropriate.  Don 
Juan  Tenorio  belonged  to  one  of  the  twenty-four 
illustrious  houses  of  Seville.  One  night  he  killed 
the  Commandada  Ulloa,  whose  daughter  he  had 
previously  carried  off;  and  the  murdered  man 
was  buried  in  a  Franciscan  convent,  wdiere  his 


family  held  a  chapel.  The  friars  having  decoyed 
Don  Juan  into  their  convent,  and  deprived  him 
of  life,  spread  the  report  that  he  had  insulted  the 
statue  of  his  victim,  which,  by  way  of  retaliation, 
had  plunged  him  into  the  infernal  regions.  This 
is  the  entire  tradition,  which  is  so  exceedingly 
meagre,  that  notorious  as  the  name  of  Don  Juan 
may  have  been  in  his  own  country  for  several 
centuries,  his  fame  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
had  a  definite  shape  till  he  was  brought  upon  the 
stage.  If,  as  some  suppose,  he  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile,  some- 
thing like  two  centuries  and  a  half  must  have 
elapsed  before  he  became  a  theatrical  figure,  for 
the  monk,  Gabriel  Tellez,  wdio  wrote  under  the 
name  of  "  Tirso  de  Molina,"  lived  from  about 
1570  to  1650.  Molina's  play  is  entitled  "El 
Burlado  de  Sevilla  y  Convidado  de  Piedra,"  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of 
some  itinerant  Italian  actors,  who  took  it  into 
France.  In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris  an 
Italian  modification  of  the  Spanish  piece  was 
performed,  and  seems  to  have  inspired  Moliere 
with  the  idea  of  his  celebrated  Festin  de  Pierre, 
which- was  first  performed  in  1005,  at  the  Theatre 
of  the  Palais-Royal,  though  it  may  be  observed 
that  a  French  drama,  on  the  same  subject,  written 
by  Villiers,  and  entitled  Le  Festin  de  Pierre,  ou 
le  Fil.i  Criminel,  had  been  performed  in  1659,  at 
the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  Two  other  French 
versions,  one  by  the  actor  Dumesnil,  the  other  by 
Thomas  Corneille,  followed  that  of  Moliere  at 
short  intervals.  The  English  tragedy,  entitled 
the  Libertine,  written  by  Shadwell,  celebrated  as 
the  object  of  Dryden's  satire,  seems  first  to  have 
introduced  the  subject  to  the  London  public.  It 
was  first  played  at  Dorset  Gardens  in  1676. 

Fortunately,  Goldoni  found  no  imitators ;  but 
in  a  ballet,  to  which  the  music  was  composed  by 
Gluck,  and  the  date  of  which  is  about  1765,  the 
old  terrible  catastrophe  is  preferred  to  the  prosaic 
modification.  The  Statue  comes  to  sup  with  Don 
Juan  ;  Don  Juan  goes  to  sup  with  the  Statue ; 
and  then  comes  the  retribution,  as  in  the  early 
dramatic  version.  An  Italian  opera,  composed  by 
Vincenzo  Righini,  about  twelve  years  afterwards, 
is  exactly  on  the  same  principle.  The  music  to 
this  work  is  entirely  forgotten.  Last  in  the.  series 
of  dramatists  is  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  who  was  born 
in  1749,  and  died  in  1838_,  at  New  York,  where 
he  was  director  of  the  Italian  Opera.  He  had  so 
highly  pleased  Mozart  by  his  libretto  of  Le  Nozze 
di  Figaro,  which  he  wrote  in  1786,  that  in  the 
following  year  he  was  asked  by  the  great  com- 
poser for  another  work,  which  now  exists  in  that 
of  the,  immortal  II  Don  Giovanni.  By  this  chef 
d'eeuvre  all  the  previous  versions  of  Don  Juan, 
both  musical  and  dramatic,  are  eclipsed,  and  as 
the  Faust  of  Goethe  is  now  the  Faustus  par 
excellence,  so  is  the  Don  Giovanni  of  Mozart  the 
only  acknowledged  form  of  the  Spanish  libertine. 

Between  these  earlier  versions  of  the  Juan 
story  and  the  libretto  of  Mozarfc's  opera,  written 
by  Da  Ponte,  there  is  a  difference  with  respect  to 
the  catastrophe.  In  the  former  the  divine  retri- 
bution does  not  visit  Don  Juan  when  the  Statue, 
in  compliance  with  his  invitation,  comes  to  sup 
with  him ;  but  the  Libertine  is  invited  to  return 
the  visit,  and  it  is  in  a  scene,  in  which  the  Statue 
is  the  host  and  he  is  the  guest,  that  his  destruction 
takes  place.  Two  of  the  versions,  Dumesnil's  and 
Shadwell's,  give. the  Libertine  a  pair  of  friends, 
who  share  his  fate  when  the  Statue's  visit  is 
returned.  Da  Ponte,  on  the  other  hand,  destroys 
the  Libertine  without  going  through  the  formality 
of  a  second  festival.  However,  the  celebrated 
Goldoni,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  last  century, 
wrote  an  Italian  play  on  the  subject,  entitled 
"  Don  Giovanni  Tenorio,  osia  il  Dissoluto  puni- 
to,"  had  departed  so  much  from  the  original 
legend,  that  Da  Ponte's  book,  in  spite  of  minor 
differences,  may  be  regarded  as  a  return  to  the 
old  story.  With  a  prosaic  veneration  for  proba- 
bility, Goldoni  omits  all  the  supernatural  agency 
that  gives  the  tale  its  peculiar  coloring.  "  Don 
Juan  does  indeed  sup  with  the  Commander,  but 
it  is  before  the  death  of  the  latter ;  the  Statue, 
too,  is  introduced,  but  it  is  a  mere  stone  image, 
that  remains  fixed  in  the  churchyard,  where  Don 
Giovanni  is  struck  dead  bv  a  flash   of  lightning. 


The  comic  servant,  who  is  called  "  Catalinon  "  by 
Tirso  de  Molina.  "  Arlecchino  "  by  the  old  Ital- 
ian, "  Sganarclle "  by  Moliere.  "Jacomo"  by 
Shadwell,  and  who  afterwards  revives  in  the 
"Leporello"  of  Da  Ponte,  is  likewise  left  out  in 
Goldoni's  latter  production. 

From  my  Diary,  No.  6. 

June  18. — The  papers  are  talking  about  a  chime  of 
hells  for  the  city  of  Lowell.  A  Peal  of  hells,  gentle- 
men, a  peal.  Talking  of  a  chime  of  hells,  is  like 
speaking  of  a  tune  of  organ-pipes,  or  a  melody  of 
piano-forte  strings.  Chiracs  are  the  sounds  produced 
by  a  peal  of  bells,  when  rung  according  to  certain 
rules.  All  good  English  authorities  agree  in  their 
use  of  the  terms.  See  Robert  Southey's  Doctor,  for 
instance,  chap,  xxxi,  et  set]. 

The  idea  of  having  a  peal  of  hells,  and  consequent- 
ly of  having  chimes  of  an  evening,  and  thus  render- 
ing real  to  us  the  allusions  with  which  the  whole  body 
of  English  poetry  is  full,  is  certainly  very  pleasant ; 
but  is  it  certain  that  the  result  of  the  experiment  will 
not  be  merely  the  infliction  of  a  chronic  nuisance  up- 
on the  neighborhood  in  which  the  peal  is  placed,  with 
no  corresponding  gratification  to  people  farther  off.' 
I  happen  to  have  made  this  matter  a  subject  of  study 
and  observation  for  a  long  time  ;  I  have  listened  hours 
to  the  music  from  a  belfry  in  which  the  hells,  ranging 
in  size  from  one  of  16,000  pounds  to  a  little  one  of 
15  inches  in  circumference,  number  ninety-nine — and 
I,  on  the  other  hand,  have  thanked  my  stars,  when  I 
heard  that  same  old  choral  hammered  slowly  from  the 
dozen  bells  in  the  Parochial  Church  in  Kloster  street, 
Berlin,  that  I  did  not  reside   in  that  part  of  the  city. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  a  piano-forte  in  a 
house  ;  but  suppose  the  only  use  made  of  it  was  to 
drum  out  simple  melodies  with  one  finger,  and  that 
you  were  condemned  to  hear  this  half  an  hour  every 
evening  after  tea.  About  the  third  Sunday  we  should 
find  your  prayer-book  improved  thus:  "From  fam- 
ine, pestilence,  from  sudden  death,  and  from  our 
piano-forte,  Good  Lord,  deliver  us."  The  'Ding- 
dong-dinging'  of  psalm  tunes  and  simple  airs,  with- 
out harmonies,  is  but  another  form  of  the  piano-forte 
nuisance,  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  real  reason  why, 
in  England,  peals  of  bells  are  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  ringing  of  changes.  With  a  peal  of  six, 
eight,  or  ten  bells,  it  is  clear  that  all  attempts  at  har- 
monies would  be  absurd,  and  'change  ringing'  is 
therefore  the  most  available  means  of  bringing  out 
the  richness  and  variety  of  the  peal. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  how  few  persons  are  aware 
that  every  bell  gives  out  two  or  three  distinct  notes  ; 
that  the  sound  of  a  bell  in  fact  is,  instead  of  a  single 
tone,  a  regular  chord.  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  bell 
in  the  country  in  the  sound  of  which  two  tones  are  not 
perfectly  distinguishable  to  the  ear.  If  now,  say  four 
large  bells  tuned  to  each  other,  are  put  into  one  of 
our  low  church  steeples,  and  struck  in  order,  we  have 
not  only  a  succession  of  the  fundamental  notes  of  the 
bells,  but  of  the  harmonics  also.  Rapid  ringing  gives 
us  a  singular  involved  mass  of  musical  tones.  Make 
the  number  of  bells  eight  and  ring  a  tune ;  your  mel- 
ody is  there,  but  clothed  in  an  arabesque  of  harmon- 
ics. Now  at  a  proper  distance  the  effect  of  this  is  not 
impleasing,  at  least  for  a  time,  as  in  case  of  a  piece 
of  fire-work  you  must  not  be  too  near. 

A  peal,  then,  might  be  a  delightful  neighbor  to  us, 
did  it  hang  high  up  in  a  lofty  old  English  church 
tower,  standing  in  the  vacant  space  of  the  church 
grounds,  which,  hung  in  yonder  church  steeple  directly 
on  the  street,  and  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
from  the  earth,  would  soon  prove  a  nuisance. 

I  have  not  much  faith  in  anything  wc  shall  be  likely 
to  do  at  present  in  the  way  of  peals  of  bells,  for  we 
have  neither  church  towers  suitable  nor  societies  of 
change  ringers,  though  these  might  be  formed. 

I  do  wish,  however,  that  wc  could  have  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  one  such  set  of  bells  as  constitute  the 
"  Carillon  "  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  One  at  Am- 
sterdam has  forty-two  bells.  That  at  Antwerp  ninety- 
nine.     How   large   that   at   Bruges  is  I  do  not  know. 

These  arc  furnished  with  a  key  board,  and  can  be 
played  like  a  gigantic  organ.  Tunes — nay  symphonies 
are  played  upon  that  at  Antwerp,  by  clock  work. 
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If  ever  the  idea  should  arise  of  erecting  a  monu- 
ment in  commemoration  of  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the  Revolution,  as  yet  "  unhonored  and  un- 
sung," I  mean  Washington's  assumption  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  American  armicson  Cambridge  common, 
my  design  for  that  structure  should  be  a  campanile 
or  bell  tower,  with  a  carillon  worthy  the  name.  There 
are  not  many  large  cities  in  our  country  which  would 
not  gladly  contribue  their  bell  to  the  "  Washington 
Carillon." 

June  21. — Turning  over  a  file  of  the  "Voss'sehe 
Zeitung,"  a  daily  Berlin  paper,  which  I  took  during 
the  winter  of  ISoo-G,  I  find  Rcllstab's  account  of  the 
centennial  celebrations  of  Mozart's  birth.  I  will  quote 
one  or  two  historic  notices  from  the  article,  after  a 
word  or  two  upon  the  writer. 

Ludwig  Rellstab,  whose  bluff,  burly  figure,  large, 
gray  head,  full,  round  face,  ornamented  with  a  small 
Thackeray  nose,  is  to  be  seen  at  every  first-class  con- 
cert in  Berlin,  was  born  in  that  city,  in  April,  1799. 
His  father  was  something  of  a  composer,  but  better 
known  as  a  writer  upon  music ;  still  better  as  a  music 
publisher.  Before  the  close  of  the  last  century,  he 
had  added  a  large  retail  business  and  musical  circula- 
ting library  to  his  establishment,  and  had  prepared  a 
large  hall  in  his  house  for  private  concerts.  He  died 
in  1S13.  A  daughter,  Caroline,  (born  in  17S6,  died 
in  1814),  was  quite  a  distinguished  singer. 

No  bright  intelligent  boy,  with  a  strong  taste  for 
music,  and  a  natural  turn  for  literary  composition, 
could  be  placed  in  circumstances  better  adapted  to 
foster  and  develope  his  talents,  than  was  Ludwig,  the 
son  of  the  music  publisher,  Rellstab.  He  knew  all 
the  distinguished  musical  people  of  Berlin,  and  who 
visited  that  capital,  and  gathered  up  an  immense  fund 
of  anecdotes  and  interesting  notices  of  the  great  men 
who  were  still  living  or  had  just  passed  from  the  stage. 
Mendelssohn  he  knew  from  boyhood,  intimately. 
Weber  consulted  him  about  the  Euryanthc  text,  and 
under  his  advice  many  of  its  absurdities  were  pruned 
by  Frau  von  Chezy.  As  the  text  now  stands,  the  ca- 
tastrophe is  ridiculous.  But  as  it  was  too  late  to  alter 
it,  Rellstab  advised  Weber  to  have  the  curtain  rise 
during  the  overture,  and  present  a  tableau  to  the  au- 
dience, which  should  give  the  key  to  the  plot.  This 
struck  Weber  favorably,  and  the  passage  in  which  the 
violins  are  muted  was  written  with  this  object  in  view; 
but  though  the  music  was  retained,  the  tableau  was 
never  presented.  Rellstab  had  long  negotiations  with 
Weber  about  writing  him  an  opera  text,  but  the  com- 
position of  Oberon,  and  the  death  of  the  composer, 
put  an  end  to  the  project. 

About  1823-4,  Rellstab  went  to  Vienna,  and  I  find 
in  the  conversation  books  that  he  had  negotiations 
with  Beethoven  also,  upon  the  subject  of  a  text. 
These  also  came  to  nothing. 

As  early  as  1825,  Rellstab  appeared  as  the  author 
of  Sagen  und  Romantische  Erzahliingen,  (Legends  and 
romantic  tales),  which  were  honorably  received  at  a 
time  when  Hoffmann,  Fouque'  and  Achim  von  Arnim 
were  pouring  forth  their  productions  from  the  press. 
In  fact,  for  nearly  forty  years,  Rellstab  has  been  be- 
fore the  German  public  as  a  writer  of  tales,  sketches, 
poems,  criticisms,  and  indeed  of  works  in  all  depart- 
ments of  lighter  literature.  In  his  articles  upon  con- 
certs, he  often  gives  the  reader  carefully  prepared 
historical  notices  of  the  music,  to  which  his  own  per- 
sonal recollections,  or  those  of  men  whom  he  knew 
in  his  youth,  add  a  peculiar  charm.  These  articles 
may  also  be  considered  good  historical  authority. 
Hence  I  think  the  following,  upon  Mozart's  Ave 
Verum  Corpus,  worth  translating. 

The  Ave  Verum  Corpus,  which,  as  performed  by  the 
Domchor,  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  the  audi- 
ence, was  in  fact  composed  at  Potsdam,  during  Mo- 
zart's stay  here,  [Berlin],  and  in  that  city  in  1789,  at 
the  time  he  visited  these  cities,  Dresden  and  Leipzig, 
in  company  with  his  pupil,  Count  Lichnowsky.  The 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  Ave  Ve- 
rum, are  thus  related  :  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  the 
father  of  our  present  oldest  and  most  worthy  piano- 
forte teacher,  Tiirrschmid,  also  known  as  the  excel- 
lent hornist  of  the  royal  orchestra.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  church  music,  and  its  use  in  sustaining 
the  services   of  the   church,  and   Mozart   spoke  with 


great  animation  for  its  employment  in  the  manner  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  He  suddenly  sprang  up,  called 
for  music  paper,  and  seated  himself  atatablcto  write; 
the  conversation  at  once  ceased,  in  order  not  to  dis- 
turb him,  but  he  called  out  good-naturedly  in  his 
Austrian  dialect :  "  Talk  away,  that  don't  disturb  me, 
only  no  one  must,  sing  or  utter  even  a  single  tone." 
And  so  in  the  midst  of  the  conversation,  he  wrote  in 
an  incredible  short  time  that  wonderful  piece  of  music, 
which  he  handed  to  the  company  with  the  words  : 
"  There  you  have  something  that  will  suit  your 
church !  " 

Of  this  availability  of  his  talent,  which  was  ready  at 
every  moment  to  enable  him  to  write  with  a  rapidity 
and  certainty  bordering  upon  the  magical,  there  are 
many  examples.  For  instance,  there  is  the  story  in 
Nissen's  Biography,  of  his  composition  of  the  double 
canon  at  Leipzig,  at  the  moment  of  his  taking  leave 
of  Cantor  Doles.  Herr  Andre,  now  in  Berlin,  (Feb. 
1856),  with  so  many  rare  MSS.  of  Mozart,  has  among 
them  one  beautiful  song,  on  which  is  written  in  Mo- 
zart's own  hand  :  "Written  at  Vienna,  in  the  room 
of  Herr  R.,  on  the  Landstrasse."  During  the  period 
above  mentioned,  April  and  May,  1789,  Mozart  was 
several  times  in  Berlin.  At  one  time  he  put  up  in 
the  then  noted  hotel,  "  Zur  Stadt  Paris,"  in  the 
Bniderstrasse,  probably  on  occasion  of  a  longer  visit 
than  usual,  and  his  room  was  one  which  is  now  visited 
daily  by  hundreds,  as  it  is  now  the  public  room  of  the 
confectioner,  Stchely. 

Speaking  of  the  supper  in  honor  of  Mozart's  birth- 
day, Rellstab  adds:  "At  the  table,  a  fac  simile  of 
Mozart's  hand  was  passed  round,  containing  two  hu- 
morous impromptus,  the  celebrated  O  du  EseUiqfter 
Martin,  and  the  well  known  Lectu  difficile.  Number- 
less, sometimes  rather  hard,  but  always  good-natured, 
jokes  of  this  kind,  full  of  spirit  and  musical  fun,  were 
thrown  of  by  Mozart.'  For  instance,  the  Venerabilis 
barha  Capucinorum.  A  very  musical  gentleman,  who 
sat  by  me,  said  he  possessed  twelve  such  comical  ca- 
nons by  Mozart.     Ought  not  these  to  be  published  ?  " 
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Philadelphia,  June  19. — The  German  Opera 
Troupe  closes  its  season  of  eight  nights  to-morrow 
evening.  Four  operas  have  been  produced — Der 
Freischiitz,  "  The  Mason  and  Locksmith,"  (Auher), 
Fidelio,  and  Flotow's  Martha.  Fiddlo  was  the  best 
and  most  successful  performance  ;  it  was  given  en- 
tire, including  the  final  scene  of  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  Market  Place.  On  both  representa- 
tions it  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm, 
Mme.  Johannsen  having  three  calls  before  the  au- 
dience, and  boqnets  in  proportion.  The  company 
gives  perfect  satisfaction  as  far  as  it  goes.  The 
chorus  and  orchestra  are  much  better  than  those 
attached  to  the  Italian  Opera  Company,  and  are 
thoroughly  under  Bergmann's  command ;  he  is 
highly  esteemed  here  as  a  conductor.  Owing  to  the 
very  inclement  weather,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
great  German  Festival,  the  opera  has  not  been  so 
well  attended  as  it  would  have  been,  although  it  has 
been  profitable  to  the  management.  However,  it 
has  given  so  much  pleasure,  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  its  return  next  season,  and  several 
thousand  dollars  have  been  subscribed  for  the  import- 
ation of  a  first  bass,  baritone,  contralto  and  soprano 
to  strengthen  the  ensemble,  and  ensure  the  produc- 
tion of  such  operas  as  Don  Giovanni,  the  Zauberflotc 
and  Euryanthe. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  shows 
how  general  is  the  feeling  in  Philadelphia  to  support 
the  Opera  House,  through  all  hazards,  no  matter  in 
what  language  the  music  is  given. 

The  Saengerfest  was  largely  attended.  The  choral 
concert  was  given  on  Monday,  in  the  Academy. 
Eleven  hundred  singers  were  on  the  stage,  and  gave 
grand  effect  to  Luther's  Choral:  Ein  feste  Burg;" 
the  other  selections  were  very  indifferently  rendered 
by  the  whole   body,  though    the  pieces  given  by  the 


separate  societies  were  well  sung.  The  palm  was 
won  by  the  "Orpheus  Club,"  of  Boston,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  sang  a  Serenade  with  immense 
applause,  receiving  an  encore  and  plenty  of  boqucts. 
The  other  encore  of  the  evening  was  bestowed  upon 
the  New  York  Societies,  who  sang  a  "  Rhine  Song  " 
admirably.  The  deputations  from  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  did  themselves  no  credit  at  all.  The 
orchestra  was  large,  with  a  small  host  of  charming 
violin  hows,  but  it  was  weak  in  basses — having  but 
fivo  contras  and  six  'cclli;  likewise  was  it  much  in 
need  of  good  conducting — Bergmann  should  have 
had  the  desk  and  baton,  and  then  the  overture  to 
Egmont,  and  Weber's  "Jubilee"  would  have  been 
taken  in  correct  tempi  instead  of  being  drawn  out 
like  dead  marches.  Musically  speaking,  then,  the 
Choral  Concert  was  a  comparative  failure,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  want  of  care  in  the  rehearsals,  and  of 
interest  in  the  programme.  The  dollar  seats  were 
thronged,  so  were  the  cheap  places  aloft ;  but  the 
SI  50  chairs  were  but  sparsely  occupied,  compared 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Academy  on  Opera  nights. 
The  tenor,  Frazer,  formerly  of  the  Seguins,  is 
giving  Ballad  Soirees  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  to 
very  good  audiences.  It  is  said  that  he  is  about  to 
enter  the  field  in  Philadelphia  as  a  teacher  of  sing- 
ing, and  that  he  will  preside  over  the  music  of  one 
of  the  fashionable  churches.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  is  true,  for  the  sake  of  our  Oratorio  Concerts 
during  the  comingseason.  With  Bisitopand  Frazer, 
the  Harmonia,  or  whatever  Society  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  these  five  vocalists,  could  take  the  lead  in 
sacred  concerts. 
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Music  of  the  Week. 
Italian  Opera.  —  The  last  of  the  series  of 
nine  performances,  not  one  of  which  it  is  said  has 
paid  expenses,  took  place  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
on  Friday  evening  of  last  week.  Certainly  there 
was  enough  of  merit  in  the  performances  to  de- 
serve better  success,  although  the  selections  were 
for  the  most  part  hacknied,  the  new  opera  of  La 
Traviala  being  in  fact  anything  but  new  to  those 
familiar  with  the  other  works  of  Verdi.  The 
Traviata  twice,  the  Trovalore  twice,  and  one 
representation  each  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Lucia, 
Linda,  II  Barbiere,  and  finally  L'Elkir  d'Amore, 
make  on  the  whole  a  pretty  beggarly  account. 
Decidedly  we  give  the  preference  to  the  lighter 
part  of  the  list,  to  the  two  comic  operas  last  men- 
tioned, But  Rossini's  "  Barber "  was  treated  as 
of  small  account ;  for  one  good  performance  of 
that  we  would  willingly  sit  through  all  the  others. 
Next  to  that,  for  free  and  happy  play  of  fancy, 
for  ready  flow  of  musical  invention,  for  piquaney 
and  brilliancy,  of  all  the  strictly  comic  operas 
which  we  are  allowed  to  hear  upon  our  stage, 
give  us  this  early  work  of  Donizetti,  the  pic- 
turesque, sparkling,  delightful  little  comedy  of 
"  The  Elixir  of  Love."  It  is  full  of  beautiful 
music,  of  the  kind  light  as  air,  not  fraught  with 
any  weight  or  depth  of  meaning,  not  leaving  any 
lasting  impression,  but  exceedingly  fascinating 
and  refreshing  for  the  moment.  It  is  a  very  en- 
joyable little  opera,  at  least  to  one  who  does  not 
crave  tragical  intensities  and  horrors,  or  care  to 
be  stormed  and  startled  by  the  effective  climaxes 
of  the  fashionable  Verdi  school.  But  it  is  natural 
enough  perhaps ;  romantic  youth  loves  tragedy, 
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yearns  for  excitement,  while  longer  experience 
of  the  real  tragedy  of  life  is  grateful  for  the  mer- 
rier scintillations  of  genius,  for  the  exquisite 
summer  fancies  and  heat-lightnings  of  the  brain. 
Any  true  lover  of  Art,  however,  will  be  sure  to 
learn,  sooner  or  later,  that  the  most  playful 
freaks,  the  lightest  fancies  of  real  imaginative 
genius,  are  worth  more  than  the  most  serious 
sentimentality  wedded  to  the  most  intensely  tra- 
gic plots  of  third-rate  minds.  And  sometimes  a 
man  will  develop  sparks  of  genius,  of  true  invent- 
iveness, in  sport,  who  cannot  get  beyond  senti- 
mental common-place,  or  over-strained  and  false 
effects,  when  he  devotes  himself  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  a  serious  subject. 

The  Elisir  d'Amore  was  performed  whilome  in 
Boston  with  Madame  Laborde  as  Adina,  who 
could  execute  the  florid  music  with  sure  mechan- 
ical precision,  but  had  little  other  charm.  Much 
more  fascinating  in  it  about  four  years  since  was 
Madame  Son  tag,  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum, 
assisted  by  Pozzolini,  Kocco,  &c.  We  may 
have  heard  some  others,  but  surely  no  one  who 
so  completely  gave  us  the  zest  and  sparkle  and 
witchery  of  the  part,  both  as  singer  and  as  actress, 
as  did  Madame  Gazzaniga  on  that  Friday 
evening.  She  was  indeed  the  feature  of  the 
operatic  season  ;  the  one  fresh,  really  interesting 
thing,  the  one  addition  to  our  stock  of' artistic 
experiences  worth  cherishing,  and  not  easily  ex- 
haustible, was  this  charmingly  unique  manifesta- 
tion of  the  true  lyric  faculty  in  her.  We  have 
told  how  it  has  steadily  grown  upon  us  in  music 
and  in  characters  so  widely  different  as  the  Vio- 
letta,  the  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  the  unsophisti- 
cated Linda.  The  freshness  and  naturalness  of 
this  last  was  even  surpassed  in  her  impersonation 
of  the  intelligent,  coquettish,  but  good-hearted, 
peasant  girl  Adina,  who  plays  with  her  bashful 
lover,  till  in  his  despair  he  buys  the  quack  elixir, 
trusting  to  whose  virtues  he  exults  with  a  new 
courage,  which  is  all  he  ever  wanted  to  win  the 
hearts  of  all  the  village  maidens,  so  that  she  in 
turn  is  jealous,  and  thus  caught  in  her  own  trap. 
Charmingly  she  looked  it,  acted  it  and  sang  it. 
There  was  exquisite  vivacity  and  subtlety,  and 
true  artistic,  refined  accent,  coloring  and  shading 
in  all  her  little  fragments  of  coquettish  recitative. 
The  duets  with  her  lover,  and  especially  that 
with  the  quack  doctor,  were  admirable  on  her 
part.  The  latter  was  encored,  and  evidently  her 
more  potent  elixir,  of  her  eyes  and  voice  : 

La  ricetta  e  il  mio  vicino, 
In  quest'  occhi  e  l'elisir, 

worked  upon  the  Doctor,  Sig.  Assoni,  to  the 
inspiring  of  his  best  vis  comica  ;  the  thing  was  a 
complete  success.  Her  voice  wins  its  way  into 
our  best  feelings,  for  it  has  a  character  of  inno- 
cence and  purity,  as  well  as  of  remarkable  fresh- 
ness for  her  age,  (the  Countess  di  Malesplna, 
which  is  her  married  name,  is  said  to  be  over 
thirty,  although  in  looks,  in  voice,  in  vivacity  and 
naturalness  of  action  she  appears  so  girlish)  ;  it 
is  a  voice  full  of  sunshine  from  within,  the  heart's 
sunshine,  and  therefore  not  simply  bright  and 
hard,  but  easily  touched  with  emotion  and  sensi- 
tively true  to  every  coloring  of  pathos.  The  in- 
telligence, innocence  and  frankness  of  her  face, 
conspired  with  such  a  voice  to  make  a  fascinating 
Adina.  The  lady's  blonde  complexion  and  fea- 
tures seem  more  German  than  Italian  ;  who  can 
tell  her  history  V     In  the  rendering  of  the  music 


there  were  no  noticeable  defects,  or  what  there 
were  were  overlooked  in  higher  graces  of  expres- 
sion. The  music  of  the  whole  opera  was  much 
abridged ;  and  it  was  better  to  omit  than  to  mar, 
at  least  in  a  composition  of  this  character,  where 
it  is  only  so  much  more  or  less  of  a  certain  sort 
of  musical  delectation,  of  which  you  do  not  weigh 
the  several  moments ;  the  whole  is  very  pleasant, 
no  part  very  valuable.  Mme.  Gazzaniga  may 
have  wisely  evaded  vocal  passages  beyond  her 
easy  execution ;  no  one  missed  them  ;  but  in  this 
case  the  plot  itself  was  made  to  suffer  by  apparent 
hurry  to  get  through. 

Signor  Brignoli,  though  his  voice  at  first  be- 
trayed some,  weariness  after  the  nightly  exertions 
of  a  whole  week,  seemed  more  alive  and  natural 
in  Nemorino  than  we  had  seen  him  before. 
He  sang  all  the  music  sweetly  and  expressively, 
especially  the  love-sick  strain  in  the  last  act : 
Una  furtwa  lagrima,  his  rendering  of  which  was 
full  of  pathos,  and  his  tones  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful. The  magical  elixir,  too,  appeared  to  quicken 
in  him  quite  an  unexpected  comic  vein,  in  the 
exulting  lara,  lara.  Sig.  Assoni  made  a  most 
amiable,  amusingly  grotesque,  and  cunningly 
persuasive  Dr.  Dulcamara;  one  could  forgive 
him  all  his  quackeries,  he  did  them  with  such  a 
queer  grace,  and  because  his  pretended  elixir 
did  so  successfully  operate  to  quicken  into  life 
the  sparkling  and  pretty  comedy.  Sig.  Coletti 
was  the  vain  and  dashing  sergeant ;  he  gave  the 
music  faithfully,  but  it  is  too. florid  for  a  bass  of 
his  thick  quality. 


New  Publications. 

(From  Oliver  Ditsou  &  Co.) 

Selections  from  the  Oratorio  "Eli,"  by  Costa. 
No.  6.  Trio:  Thou  shalt  loue  the  Lord.  Price  25 
cts. — This  is  the  beautiful  trio  between  the  young 
Samuel  and  his  parents  ;  properly  therefore  for  sopra- 
no, alto  and  tenor,  though  here  indicated  for  three 
soprani. 

Cathedral  Voluntaries,  from  the  works  of  Gibbons, 
Dr.  Blow,  Humphreys,  Purcell,  Weldon,  Dr. 
Croft,  Botce,  &c. ;  selected  and  arranged  for  the 
Organ,  by  Vincent  Novello.  Nos.  3,  4  and  5. 
35  cts.  each. — Here  is  a  good  opportunity  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  old  English  school  of  church 
composers,  and  enrich  one's  stock  of  organ  volunta- 
ries. They  are  mostly  arranged  from  anthems  for 
four,  six  or  eight  voices,  in  strict  and  learned   style. 

Quando  miro  quel  belciqlio,  &.C.  Song  by  Mozart. 
Trice  25  cts. — Anothernumber  of  the  favorite  Songs, 
Duets  and  Trios  of  Mozart,  as  arranged  by  Wesley. 
This  is  one  of  the  occasional  songs,  not  taken  from 
an  opera  ;  it  is  a  simple,  genuine   strain   of  melody. 

Gems  from  the  German :  a  collection  of  the  most 
admired  songs  of  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Aht,  &e. 
No.  64  :  Friendly  is  thine  air,  Rosalie;  by  Kdecken. 
The  German  words  of  this  pretty  Volkslied  are  also 
given,  Gretelein,  or  little  Margaret,  bejng  the  name 
for  which  Rosalie  is  substituted  by  the  translator. 

Rossini's  Stalat  Mater:  The  concerted  pieces 
and  choruses  separate,  for  the  convenience  of  Socie- 
ties and  Clubs.  No.  6.  Chorus  fmale :  Amen. 
Octavo  form,  1 2  pages,  price  25  cts. 

Echoes  of  Italy :  A  collection  of  vocal  Duets  from 
operas  by  Donizetti,  Mercadante,  and  others.  No. 
1.  Fra  queste  braccie  un  solo  istante :  from  Pia  di 
Tolomei.  Tor  soprano  and  tenor,  and  requiring  well- 
trained  voices. 

Wayside  Flowers  of  France  and  Italy,  translated, 
&c.,  by  T.  T.  Baker.  No.  15.  Tais-toi,  mon  ceeur, 
(Be  still,  my  heart),  by  Paul  Henrion. 


Pianoforte  Album,  a  selection  of  brilliant  pieces 
by  virtuoso  composers  of  the  day,  as  Willmcrs, 
Voss,  &c.  No.  12.  La  Harpe  d'JEoh  by  Gruetz- 
MACnER.  Op.  17.  A  pretty  diffirult  and  i 
rate  Andantino  movement  of  12  pages,  flashing  all 
over  with  arpeggios  and  other  ornamental  figures. 

No.  1.  Beethoven's  Adelaide,  transcribed  for  piano, 
by  R.  Willmei-.s.     Pp.  9. 


It  is  telegraphically  stated  that  Herr  UHnian  has 
made  arrangements  with  M.  Calzado,  manager  of  the 
Italian  Opera  in  Paris,  for  four  months'  services  of 
Mme.  Frezzolini,  who  will  commence  to  sing  at  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Music  about  the  1st  of  Sept. 
It  is  also  rumored  that  the  new  lessees  of  the  Acade- 
my (Messrs.  Thalberg  and  TJlhnan)  are  likely  to  bring 
over  Mr.  Lumley's  troupe  to  New  York  in  the  winter, 
including  the  famous  tenor,  Giuglixi,  the  prima 
donna,  Spezia,  &c Fitzgerald's  City  Item,  Phil- 
adelphia, tells  us  : 

Gazzaniga,  Brignoli  and  Amodio  have  been  re-en- 
gaged by  Maretzek  for  a  season  of  nine  months  from 
next  September.  A  new  Soprano,  Contralto,  Tenor 
and  Bass  will  be  added  to  the  troupe.  Overtures  have 
been  made  to  Madame  Lagrange  for  the  whole  of  this 
season.  This  large  and  splendid  troupe  will  sing  only 
in  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Havana. 

Others  foresee  no  such  fine  privileges  for  Boston, 
but,  reasoning  from  the  poor  patronage  extended  to 
the  Opera  during  this  las',  brief  visit  hue.  and  from 
the  inglorious  flight,  of  Maretzek,  hint  of  punishment 
iu  store  for  us,  —  that  henceforth  these  melodious 
showers  will  all  pass  wide  of  Boston,  and  make  us 
very  envious,  while  they  refresh  our  neighbors.     The 


Boston  Music  School. — This  new  institution 
is  now  in  full  operation  and  progressing  well,  with 
about  forty  pupils  for  the  full  term.  Singing  in 
classes  and  the  cultivation  of  the  voice  are  taught  by 
Messrs.  B.  F.  Baker,  who  is  the  head  of  the  School, 
and  J.  W.  Adams;  Harmony,  Theory  of  Composi- 
tion, &c,  by  Mr.  Levi  B.  Homer;  the  Piano-forte, 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker;  the  Violin  by  Mr.  Wa 
Sciiultze.  Here  is  already  a  strong  force  for  a 
beginning;  and  it  is  the  design  of  the  managers,  as 
fast  as  patronage  and  opportunity  shall  warrant,  to 
add  new  teachers  and  secure  the  best  available  influ- 
ences in  all  departments.  The  advantages  to  the 
pupil,  by  such  continued  devotion  to  Music,  in  the 
company  of  others,  in  the  city,  are  much  increased, 
especially  in  the  winter  term,  by  facilities  for  attend- 
ing most  of  the  public  performances  of  the  best 
music.  For  greater  efficiency  the  School  lias  already 
organized  itself  under  an  act  of  incorporation,  with 
a  board  of  Trustees,  of  Managers,  and  a  Committee 
of  Examiners,  composed  of  some  of  our  best  quali- 
fied citizens. 

On  Monday  evening  a  specimen  of  the  first  three 
months'  progress  of  the  school  was  afforded  to  an 
invited  company,  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Hallett, 
Davis  &  Co.  The  performances  were  highly  prom- 
ising, but  not  of  course  fair  theme  for  criticism.  It 
was  gratifying  to  find  that  music  of  so  high  an  order 
had  been  made  material  for  practice. 

The  Kyrie  and  Gloria  of  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C, 
were  sung  in  a  manner  that  showed  careful  study, 
by  a  choir  of  thirty  or  forty  voices;  also  one  or  two 
of  Mendelssohn's  four-part  songs.  A  couple  of 
young  ladies  sang  one  of  Mendelssohn's  two-part 
songs  ;  and  there  were  creditable  solos,  such  as 
Robert,  Robert.  Beethoven's  Adelaide,  &c.  A  Sonata 
duo,  not  a  very  difficult  one,  for  piano  and  violin, 
was  well  played  by  a  young  lady  and  gentleman. 
Mr.  Baker  conducted,  and  Mr.  Parker  played  the 
accompaniment  upon  a  grand  piano.  Of  course 
there  was  much  that  was  crude  about  all  this;  but 
why  may  not  the  experiment,  if  duly  cherished, 
grow  up  into  the  Conservatoire  of  which  the  need  is 
constantly  expressed? 
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loss  of  Trovatores,  Rigolettos.  &c,  is  one  that  real 
friends  of  music  can  well  bear,  nor  will  the  public 
taste  in  their  opinion  grow  the  worse  for  it ;  but  we 
trust  it  is  not  yet  fully  demonstrated   that  we  support 

no  opera Philadelphia  is  certainly  just  now  llic 

Western  paradise  of  opera-singers.  The  German 
opera  have  had  encouragement  to  prolong  their  en- 
gagement through  this  week.  Fidelio  has  been  given 
at  least  three  times,  and  with  marked  success.  Mar- 
tha and  the  Czar 'mid  Zimmermtmn  have  drawn  ex- 
cellent houses.  The  Academy  will  now  be  closed 
until  the  Autumn  campaign  of  Maretzek.  They  arc 
to  have  English  opera  at  one  of  the  theatres,  next 
week, — a  troupe  from  New  Orleans. 

Mme.  De  Lagrange  has  been  giving  farewell 
concerts   in  New   York,  before  leaving  for  Europe. 

Has  she  no    farewells  for    Boston? Madame 

Lohini,  ntSe  Virginia  Whiting,  a  Boston  girl,  made 
her  debut  at  the  Tcatro  Pazylinno,  in  Florence, 
on  the  8tli  of  May,  with  great  success.  She  sang 
Lucia,  with  Mikate. 

|R a s i 4 a I  J n t c  1  li g c n 4 c . 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — Mile.  Balfe's  triumphant 
dY'but  in  the  Sonnambula,  was  followed  by  Verdi's 
Traviata;  after  which.  La  Sonnambula  was  repeated 
with  new  triumphs  for  the  young  English  prima 
donna.  The  next  night  offered  Verdi's  Traviata  in 
place  of  Verdi's  Rigoletto,  Ronconi  being  ill.  Mile. 
Balfe's  next  part  was  to  be  Rosina,  in  77  Barbiere. 

M.  Charles  Halle  gave,  the  first  of  three  per- 
■  formances  of  classical  piano  music  on  the  8th,  at 
Dudley  Gallery. 

"  The  selection  was  extremely  interesting,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  sterling  merit  of  the  pieces  of  which 
it  was  composed,  but  because  of  the  very  rare  occa- 
sions on  which  any  of  them  can  be  heard  in  public. 
Two  Sonats  of  Beethoven — in  G,  op.  29,  and  in  E,  op. 
109 — Dussek's  in  A  flat,  op.  71,  and  some  movements 
from  one  of  the  Suites  Anglaises  (in  G  minor)  by  John 
Sebastian  Bach,  together  with  smaller  pieces  by  M. 
Stephen  Heller  and  Chopin,  made  up  the  programme, 
which  was  in  all  respects  worthy  the  reputation  M. 
Halle  has  long  enjoyed  as  a  most  accomplished  pro- 
fessor, whose  legitimate  taste  leads  him  to  dedicate 
his  talent  exclusively  to  the  highest  order  of  music." 

Mr.  Benedict  gave  on  the  10th  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  the  first  of  three  grand  concerts,  *'  dramatic, 
classical  and  miscellaneous," — thus  dividing  his  one 
annual  "monster"  concert  into  three  more  practica- 
ble doses.  His  programme  included  an  overture  and 
a  ballad  of  his  own;  selections  from  Rossini,  Doni- 
zetti and  Verdi,  sung  by  Mme.  Alboni,  Miles.  Picco- 
lomini  and  Ortolani,  Signors  GiugHni,  Belletti,  Bene- 
ventano,  &c. ;  Beethoven's  Adelaida,  sung  by  Giug- 
lini ;  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto,  played  by 
Ernst ;  "Weber's  Concert-stuck,  played  by  Mme.  Clara 
Schumann  ;  Mendelssohn's  Lorelcy  finale  ;  and  the 
overtures  to  Freyschiitz  and  Zauberjlote.  Rather  a 
surfeit  of  good  things  for  one  night !  At  the  next, 
a  selection  from  Gluck's  Orfeo  was  promised,  with 
Alboni  for  the  hero. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre. — Our  last  report  brought 
the  Opera  down  to  the  revival  of  Verdi's  Nino,  or  Na- 
bucco,  June  2.  The  sequel  was  such  as  one  might 
find  by  dipping  at  random  into  any  week  of  Italian 
opera  in  any  city, — to-wit,  a  repetition  of  Verdi's  Tro- 
vatore  and  of  Verdi's  Traviata.  But  on  the  11th 
came  a  refreshing  change  of  air, — a  representation  of 
Don  Giovanni,  with  closer  approximation  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  composer  and  the  poet  than  has  been  seen 
for  many  years.  Beneventano  was  the  Don;  Picco- 
lomini,  ZerHna  ;  and  Spezzia,  Donna  Anna. 

The  Handel  Festival.  (From  the  Times,  June 
13 J — Last  night  the  entire  choral  force,  metropolitan 
and  provincial,  assembled  in  Exeter  Hall  to  rehearse 
the  principal  choruses  from  the  three  oratorios,  (The 
Messiah,  Judas  Maccabams  and  Israel  in  Egypt),  se- 
lected for  performance  at  the  great  Handel  commem- 
oration which  begins  on  Monday  morning,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 

In  all  about  2,000  choral  singers,  men  and  women, 
were  congregated  last  night  in  Exeter  Hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  rehearsing  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Costa.  Such  a  choral  force  was  never  before  assem- 
bled in  England  ;  and  the  result  of  their  united  ef- 
forts was   unprecedented.     We  may   confidently  as- 


sert that  nothing  on  the  continent  (with  all  its  affected 
superiority)  ever  approached  it.  The  flat  floor  of  the 
hall  presented  difficulties  for  the  accommodation  of 
so  vast  a  body  of  singers,  not  easy  to  surmount. 
They  were  nevertheless  surmounted  by  the  indefati- 
gable Mr.  Bowley  and  his  assistant,  who  have  labored 
night  and  day  for  the  last  two  months  or  more  to 
carry  out  triumphantly  the  idea  of  the  Handel  com- 
memoration. The  best  practicable  plan  was  adopted. 
The  singers  were  arranged  in  double  choir,  as  they 
will  be  on  the  Israel  in  Egypt  day,  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, when  the  most  astounding  effect  is  anticipated 
from  the  splendid  double  choruses  in  which  that  mas- 
terpiece abounds.  The  trebles  were  stationed  in  the 
ordinary  orchestra  ;  the  altos  occupied  the  level  space 
on  the  floor  between  the  north  and  south  galleries; 
the  tenors  commenced  at  the  raised  seats;  and  the 
basses  were  situated  in  the  west  gallery  and  the  space 
underneath  it.  Mr.  Costa,  the  conductor,  stood  on  a 
raised  platform,  about  the  centre  of  the  hall,  where 
he  could  be  visible,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all 
the  singers.  The  only  instruments  employed  to  sus- 
tain the  chorus  were  the  organ,  (Mr.  Brownsmith,  or- 
ganist), the  gigantic  bass-drum,  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Distin  for  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  (which  was 
in  front  of  the  orchestra),  a  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and 
four  serpents,  in  the  middle  of  the  hall. 

Among  the  many  tributes  to  the  fame  of  Handel 
which  this  Festival  calls  forth,  is  an  exceedingly 
cheap  edition  of  the  "Messiah,"  issued  by  Messrs. 
Cocks  &  Co.  The  oratorio  complete,  with  piano-forte 
score,  is  sold  for  one  shilling  and  four  pence  I  When 
the  "Messiah  "  was  produced  in  Dublin,  in  1741,  the 
ladies  were  respectfully  requested  to  attend  the  per- 
formance without  their  hoops  ;  a  writer  in  the  Athen- 
ceum  suggests  the  propriety  of  the  same  self-denial  at 
Sydenham  on  the  loth  and  following  days. 

We  glean  the  following  items  from  the  Athenmum 
of  the  6th : 

It  is  long  since  we  have  enjoyed  a  greater  musical 
pleasure  than  a  hearing  of  the  French  version  of 
Mozart's  "  Schauspiel  Director,"  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre,  the  other  evening,  afforded  us.  For  the  most 
part,  "  the  unconsidered  trifles  "  flung  out  hastily  by 
those  who  have  been  fertile  in  producing  great  works 
are  best  left  unclaimed.  Even  Mozart  could  not 
always  command  the  fairy  gift  of  "speaking  pearls 
and  diamonds"  whenever  he  opened  his  mouth  ;  as 
his  '  Masses "  attest, — many  pages  of  which  are 
merely  so  much  commonplace,  not  worth  claiming  for 
him  who  wrote  the  "  Confutatis,"  the  "  Ave  Verum," 
and  the  "Motets."  We  own,  therefore,  to  have  been 
surprised  by  the  excessive  grace,  freshness  and  stamen 
of  the  music  of  this  operetta,  which,  we  believe,  was 
neglected  and  the  music  dispersed  in  Germany  till 
the  happy  idea  possessed  M.  Offenbach  of  collecting 
it  and  bringing  the  work  forward,  with  French  text 
adapted  by  MM.  Halevy  and  Battu.  From  first  to 
last,  it  is  charming,  and  may  be  ranked  with  the  first- 
act  of  its  composer's  "  Cosi  fan  tutte."  Two  trios  in 
particular  may  be  cited,  as  blending  Art  and  Nature 
as  only  a  Mozart  could  do.  The  French  authors  have 
contrived  to  arrange  a  very  digestible  little  farce  for 
the  four  characters,  which  are  gaily  acted  ;  and  the 
music  belonging  to  them  honestly  sung,  and  delicately 
accompanied  by  the  orchestra.  It  will  not  surprise 
us  if  "  L'Impresario"  should  become  more  popular  in 
London  than  it  has  been  in  Paris.  *        *        * 

Where  such  Londoners  as  desire  a  little  silence  are 
to  hide  themselves  next  week  it  seems  hard  to  point 
out....M.  Jullien  is  announcing  a  ten  days'  festival 
at  the  Surrey  Gardens,  beginning  on  Friday  next,  to 
amuse  such  of  the  public  as  have  not  had  sound 
enough  at  Sydenham.  He  undertakes  to  give  the 
"  Creation  "  and  the  "  Seasons  "  and  Signor  Rossini's 
"Stabat,"  and  the  "Messiah," — and  a  Rossini  Fes- 
tival, and  a  Verdi  Festival,  and  a  Beethoven  Festival, 
and  a  Mozart  Festival, — and  for  these  he  has  engaged 
(to  quote  from  his  programme),  a  "great  "  soprano, 
"  an  accomplished  ditto,"  a  popular  English  "ditto," 
"  a  new  celebrated  "  ditto,  &c.,  &cM  frc,  &c,  with  all 
manner  of  solo  players,  and  other  delightful  and 
attractive  personages.  Now,  considering  what  the 
musical  engagements  for  the  coming  fortnight  are, 
we  submit  that  it  is  a  bold  measure  to  speak  of  the 
amount  of  music  advertised,  on  the  scale  pointed  out, 
being  executed  otherwise  than  in  a  state  of  massacre. 
Or  are  the  orchestral  players  and  the  solo  singers  to 
dispense  with  sleep,  in  order  that  London  is  to  be  de- 
prived of  silence  during  these  June  days? 

Mendelssohn's  Lauda  Sion  and  Rossini's  Stabat 
Mater  were  given  before  a  crowded  audience,  on  the 
10th,  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  by  Mr.  Hullah  and  his 
First  Upper  Singing  School;  being  the  eighth  and  last 
of  a  series  of  subscription  concerts. 

Classical  Chamber  Concerts,  chiefly  of  piano-forte 
music,  abound  as  usual  in  London.  Among  the  dif- 
ferent series  recently  in  progress  were  those  of  Mrs. 
John  Macfarren,  of  Mme.  Endersohn,  of  Messrs. 
Blagrove  and  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Walter  Macfarren,  of 
Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins,  of  Herr  Louis  Ries,  Mr.  Kiall- 
mark,  &c. 


Italy. — The  Atheneeum  gives  the  operatic  plans  of 
the  campaign  at  Naples  for  the  coming  season.  At 
San  Carlo  28  representations  will  be  given,  commen- 
cing May  20th,  and  one  new  opera  will  be  produced. 
At  II  Fondo  sixty  performances  will  bo  given  ere  the 
season  closes,  Sept.  G,  and  two  new  operas  produced, 
one  by  Giosa,  called  Girella,  the  Other  by  Scrviano, 
a  novice  in  opera  writing,  called  Pergolcsi.  The 
same  artists  are  engaged  at  both  theatres,  Viola  and 
Fioretti  being  prime  donne,  Prudcnza  and  Pardini 
prime  tonori,  Colini  the  baritone,  Arite  the  basso,  and 
Salvetti  the  bufib. — The  same  journal  adds: 

"In  a  recent  letter,"  says  our  Neapolitan  Corre- 
spondent, "I  spoke  of  our  new  prima  donna,  Sig- 
nora  Fioretti.  from  whom  much  was  expected.  On 
Thursday,  'I  Puritani'  was  performed  at  San  Carlo. 
Her  singing  is  admitted  to  be  full  of  grace,  of  flexibility, 
and  spontaneity — her  voice  is  limpid,  fresh,  and  of  a 
wide  range."- — The  writer  of  the  above  welcome  tidings, 
enters  largely  into  the  general  decay  of  music  in 
Naples.  How  complete  this  is  the  Londoner  may 
gather  even  more  clearly  from  the  extract  from  an 
epistle  of  another  friend  in  Italy,  competent  to  speak, 
who  writes  about  the  music  in  Florence,  after  having 
wintered  further  south.  Fancy  his  describing  Signora 
Beltramelli  (Mile.  Bertrandi  that  was)  and  Signora 
Lorini  (the  American  lady  who  appeared  last  year  at 
our  Surrey  Opera)  as  "a  Pasta  and  a  Malibran,  in 
comparison  with  La.  Viola,"  the  last  winter's  prima 
donna  in  Naples ! — Our  Florentine  letter  speaks  in 
less  qualifying  phrase  of  Signor  Cresci,  a  baritone,  and 
Signor  Mirate,  a  tenore  robaslo,  dwelling  on  the  latter 
particularly  as  a  magnificent-looking  man,  with  a  fine 
voice  and  a  good  method. 

Paris. — There  is  a  letter  in  this  week's  Gazette  Mu- 
sical?, signed  by  M.  LaFage — to  whom,  and  to  the  jour- 
nal we  leave  the  responsibility — which  will  be  little  less 
provocative  to  the  world  of  musicians.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, at  once  say  that  we  will  not  believe,  till  our  own 
ears  have  heard  it,  that  Signor  Rossini  has  absolutely 
broken  silence !  This  is  said  to  be  the  case,  "  believe 
it  who  list,"  and  the  breach  is  described  as  amounting 
to  six  Songs,  for  a  mezzo-soprano  voice,  which  are 
shortly  to  be  published  for  a  charity, — also  a  new 
composition  for  the  horn,  beguiled  out  of  the  dead 
composer  by  M.  Vivier.  Every  musician  or  lover  of 
music,  let  him  write  ever  so  incredulously  of  such  a 
tale,  may  be  excused  if  he  feels  a  tingling  of  hope 
that  it  may  prove  true.  Meanwhile — whether  on  the 
principle  of  the  man  and  wife  in  the  children's 
weather-houses,  who  may  guess? — M.  Meyerbeer  is 
understood  to  be  in  a  state  of  dudgeon  with  his 
subjects  in  Paris,  and  to  have  vanished  thence. 

M.  Battaille,  one  of  the  most  consummate  artists  of 
his  time,  is  about  to  leave  the  Opera  Comique.  A 
one-act  trifle,  "  La  Clef  des  Champs,"  with  music  by 
M.  Defies,  having  Mme.  Du  Barry  for  heroine  of  its 
story,  has  just  been  produced  at  the  same  theatre. — 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Orpheon,  or  gathering 
of  the  popular  singing-classes  held  the  other  day,  a 
popular  novelty  seems  to  have  been  a  setting,  by  M. 
Gounod,  the  Director,  of  La  Fontaine's  fable,  "  La 
Cigale  et  la  Fourmi."  "He  has  written,"  says  the 
Gazette  Musicale,  "  a  little  musical  comedy,  as  pleas- 
ant as  the  poetical  one  ;  arranged  his  chorus  dialogue- 
wise,  and  made  it  be  surprised,  mock  itself,  laugh  and 
moralize,  in  the  most  natural,  and  consequently  most 
original  fashion  possible." 


%  A  u  t  r  1  i  s  t  m  e  n  i  s . 
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ATHENiEUM    EXHIBITION. 
*    JOINT  EXHIBITION  of  Paintings  and  Statuary 

t\  by  the  BOSTON  ATHENjEUM  and  the  BOSTON  ART 
CLUB,  is  now  open  at  the  Athenasum,  in  Beacon  Street. 

Among  many  other  valuable  Paintings  are  a  large  number 
of  Washington  Allston's  best  Works,  and  the  Bowse  Collec- 
tion of  Water  Colors. 

Season  tickets  50  cents— Single  admissions  25  cents. 

Piano-Forte   Instruction. 
MLLE.  gabeielle  de  lamotte, 

RESIDENCE.  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

Late  Editions  of  Valuable  Music  Books. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  COLLECTION  OP  SA- 
CRED MUSIC,  comprising  Themes  from  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  other  eminent  Composers: — 
and  original  Tunes.  Oban  to  and  Anthems.  The  whole  har- 
monized in  four  parts,  with  au  accompaniment  for  the  Organ. 
By  E-  Ives,  Jr.  ,  W.  Alpeus  and  H.  C.  TlMM.    Price  SI. 

THE  OPERATIC  ALBUM;  a  Collection  of  Mode- 
rn Parts,  for  Ladies'  Voices.  Intended  particularly  for  Semi- 
naries, High  Schools,  Musical  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle. 
By  E.  Ives,  Jr.    Price  50  cts. 

THE  LYRIC  DRAMA;  a  Collection  of  Choruses  and 
Concerted  Pieces  from  the  principal  Operas.  No.  1,  La  Son- 
nambuU.     Now  ready.     Price  50  cts. 

Nearly  Ready :  THE  OPERA  OF  IL  TROVATORE, 
with  Vocal  Score. 

Oliver  Ditson  <fc  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 
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FIRST  PREifOi  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHECKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 

E3Xja*:B3rc»-:i7i'o>:E5.sTs:E2S» 

At  the  Pairs  of  185G : 


FROM   THE 

fflnssztlueitts  flEfiariiailt  fSLulmlt  glssotiatioit 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE   BEST   SQUARE   PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FR05I   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM    THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  Ilouse  was  estahlishe i  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CIIICKER'- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREEOOHS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.-  JOHNSON, 

OUGja-DO1    BTJIIjDEH., 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCIIULTZE, 

fITVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO  I'ORTE, 
IT  and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  Achlress  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

G.    ANDRE    &,    CO., 
Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre1,  Offenbnch,  Publisher  of  rhe  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozan's  works. 

et)wabtT^tT^ba"£ch" 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  {Imported  from  England) 

yj   Broadway ,  IV.  Y. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OF  (JLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &oC. 


Novello's  <*Iee-IZivc. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Gi.ees  and  Maprigals,  in  Vcral  Score, 

with  ad-  lib    Accompaniment  for  Piano-forte.     Complete 

in   3   vols.     Handsomely  bound   in  cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  $2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  romposers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  Spofforth,  Sevens,  Webbe, 

&c.    Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

Novello's  Fart  Song-JBook. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price,  §2. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  r-ompusers— among  others,  llishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Rimbault,  Wesley,  &c, — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  fo  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at.  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  ro  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c,  8  cents  per  set. 

OrpBieiis : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  vochI  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  is>u*;  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
.).  A .  Novel  lo  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

TBie  Musical  TTiBMCs, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  L0KD0N)  ON  TIIE  FIRST  0P  EVERT  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 
and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more  Voices. 
Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes.  Author  of  the  "  Life  ot  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notires 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  of  new  aud 
important  Musical  Works;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words,  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  N«is.  1  to  4S,  (Vols  I  and  II),  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index.  $1,75;  Noa.  49  to 96,  (Vols  III  and  IV),  bound  in  cloth, 
with  Index,  ©1,75  ;  Nos.  96  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI).  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index,  $1,75.  Either  Vols.  3,  4.  5  or  6.  may  be 
had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each.  Annual  sub- 
scription to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  NOVELLO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  3S9  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  tfrt^iartu-jFortt,  ©rijait  &  ^armonvo, 

3    DAY  WARD     PLACE. 


OTTO    DSESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  aud  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms.  £50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  £30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

PARIS  FIRST  PRIZE  PIANO-FORTES. 

s?z         ALBEETW.L4BD&C0. 

^  :    '  '"^^-^  MANUFACTURERS   OP 

Grand,   Parlor  Grand 
and  Square 

gPlAHO-FOBTES. 

AT    THE — 

Great  TJiiivevsnl  Exhibition  at  Paris,  ia»  1S55, 

THE  FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL 

Was  awarder!   to  us  for  the  BES1'  SQUAHE  PIANO- 

FOliTES,  by  u  Jury  composed  of  the  following 

distinguished  gentlemen  : 

Joseph  IIellmfsbrrger,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  in  Vienna  ;  Prof  Halevv,  Secretary  of  the  French 
Acudemy  of  Fine  Arts;  HECTOR  Berlioz.  ProlePBorof  aiusic 
and  Member  of  the  Jury  of  the  London  Exhibition  ;  1'rof. 
Marloyk,  Member  of  the  Jury  at  the  Exhibition  in  Paris  in 
18411 ;  M.  RnLLtcR,  Manufacturer  of  Piano- Forres.  Paris;  Kight 
lion  Sir  George  CLF.RCK,  President  of  the  ltoyal  Academy  of 
Music,  London  ;  Prof  FErls,  Director  of  the  Koyal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Brussels. 

A.    HVnEHDAIj 
Was  also  received  for  the  3EST  Boston  Piano-Forte  contributed 
to  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of  1S53,  aud  TWO  MEDALS 
from  the  late  Mechanics'  i'airat  Uostou. 

Warerooms,  296  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

MUSIC     AWD     JOB     PBINTING    OFFICE. 
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2ST.     T>.     COTTON, 
DEALER      IN      STATIONERY, 

(tngrabincjs  anb  paintings, 

Drawing  and   Painting    Materials, 

AND 

iaANUFA.CTUB.SR     OF     FRAmSSj 
No.  272  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

HAS  FOB  SALE 

OIL    F-A-INTIHSTG-S 

From  the  best  American  Artists,  as  vrell  as  Foreign  ;  which 
together  form  a  collection  worthy  the  attention  of  purchasers, 
and  which  the  public  are 

INVITED  TO  VISIT  FKEELT. 

Also  materials  for  WATER  C0I.0I!.  CRAYON,  or  PENCIL 
DRAWING,  and  OIL  PAINTING. 

Xj.  x«jrua.°2?3Es:xi?irs   et=  Oo. 

(Successors  to  Reed  &  WatkisS;) 

Wholesale  k  Retail  Dealers  in 
.-  'IANO-FOR  TES 
fp   AND  ItfELODEONS, 

^ii£iiii  From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOIUS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

C.    BBEKSIRC, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Drard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[Cr*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

PUBLISHER    OF    MItTSIC, 

Enb  Staler,  in  £1  usual  ^Htrt&aniiist, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Hiath  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

SS.     33.     BAXiXj, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 
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THE  FAIE  SINGER. 

To  make  a  final  conquest  of  all  me, 
Love  did  compose  so  sweet  an  enemy, 

In  whom  both  beauties  to  my  death  agree. 
Joining  themselves  in  fatal  harmony, 

That  while  she  with  her  eyes  my  heart  does  bind, 

She  with  her  voice  might  captivate  my  mind. 

I  could  have  fled  from  one  but  singly  fair ; 

My  disentangled  soul  itself  might  save, 
Breaking  the  curled  trammels  of  her  hair  ; 

But  how  should  I  avoid  to  be  her  slave, 
Whose  subtle  art  invisibly  can  wreathe 
My  fetters  of  the  very  air  I  breathe  ? 

It  had  been  easy  fighting  on  some  plain, 

"Where  victory  might  hang  in  equal  choice; 
But  all  resistance  against  her  is  vain 

"Who  has  the  advantage  of  both  eyes  and  voice, 
And  all  my  forces  needs  must  be  undone, 
She  having  gained  both  the  wind  and  sun. 

Andrew  Marvell. 


The  Great  Handel  Festival,  Crystal  Palace, 
London. 

(From  the  Times  of  June  15.) 
Saturday,  June  13.— Full  Rehearsal. 
The  full  rehearsal  for  this  grand  and  unexam- 
pled celebration,  which,  although  entirely  the 
work  of  a  society  of  amateurs  (the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society),  may  be  fairly  regarded — that 
society  representing  the  musical  taste  of  England 
in  its  noblest  and  purest  expression — as  the 
homage  of  a  great  nation  to  a  great  man,  took 
place  on  Saturday  morning  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
before  an  assemblage  of  many  thousands  of 
persons.  For  the  first  time  was  tested  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  much-vaunted  2,500  sino-ers 
and  players,  in  the  immense  and  elaborately 
constructed  orchestra  prepared  for  their  reception, 
and  with  a  space  for  sound  to  travel  in  which  no 
ingenuity  could  devise  the  means  of  enclosino-, 
and  which  had  consequently  rendered  question- 
able the  wisdom  of  the  experiment  when  judged 


from  the  point  of  view  of  acoustics.  Hesitation, 
nevertheless,  was  partially  checked  from  the  very 
outset;  and  as  the  music  went  on,  and  the  area 
gradually  filled,  the  result  became  less  and  less 
uncertain,  until  finally  all  doubt  was  expelled, 
and  the  apprehensions  preposterously  entertained 
in  certain  timorous  quarters  with  regard  to  the 
possible  effects  of  reverberation  on  the  roof  and 
sides  of  the  building,  having  altogether  vanished, 
a  triumphant  success  for  the  Handel  Festival  was 
unanimously  and  confidently  predicted. 

The  Scene. 

To  convey  any  idea  of  the  sight  that  unfolded 
itself  to  the  spectator,  in  no  matter  what  part  of 
the  edifice  contiguous  to  the  area  he  might  be 
situated  —  whether  from  the  orchestra  and  the 
adjacent  galleries,  looking  down  upon  the  multi- 
tude below,  or  from  the  base  of  the  central  tran- 
sept, gazing  up  at  the  orchestra,  with  its  army  of 
musicians  of  both  sexes,  backed  by  the  gigantic 
organ  towering  to  the  roof — whether  from  the 
organ-loft  itself,  or  from  the  remotest  of  the  gal- 
leries facing  it,  whence  in  either  instance  the  eye 
might  comprehend  the  whole  prodigious  and  va- 
riegated picture  at  a  glance — would  demand  the 
graphic  pen  of  one  who  has  described  the  para- 
phernalia of  Imperial  consecration  with  the  same 
vivid  eloquence  as  he  has  portrayed  the  evolu- 
tions of  martial  hosts,  the  array,  the  incidents, 
and  sanguinary  results  of  battle.  We  can  only 
say  that  even  those  most  familiar  with  the  interior 
of  the  "Palace  made  of  windows,"  and  under  cir- 
cumstances of  the  greatest  festivity,  can  form  no 
notion  of  it,  but  must  await  the  experience  of  to- 
day to  acknowledge  that  they  never  beheld. the 
like  before.  To  argue  from  the  incessant  circu- 
lation which  took  place  during  the  rehearsal, 
there  was  as  much  anxiety  to  obtain  a  series  of 
views  as  even  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  music. 
The  winding  staircases  that  connect  the  galleries 
with  each  other  appeared  to  distant  beholders  as 
though  endowed  with  locomotive  power — as  if, 
indeed,  they  themselves  were  making,  with 
strange  evolutions,  the  passage  from  platform  to 
platform,  of  which  they  were  merely  the  uncon- 
scious instruments  under  the  pressure  of  living 
feet.  The  opportunity  of  perpetuating  so  impos- 
ing a  spectacle  was  not  lost,  since,  while  Mr.  Costa 
was  directing  the  rehearsal  of  one  of  the  choruses, 
Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra,  photographers  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  procured,  in  almost 
an  instant  of  time,  for  the  stereoscope,  a  very 
striking  daguerreotype  view  of  the  whole  orches- 
tra and  a  great  part  of  the  audience,  which  was 
subsequently  forwarded  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen. 

The  Stage. 

The  orchestra,  its  aspect,  and  the  method  of 
its  construction,  have  already  been  described  in 
general  terms ;  but  a  few  brief  technical  memo- 
randa will  not  be  out  of  place.  This  really  in- 
genious and  novel  work  of  architectural  carpen- 
try was  not  erected  by  contract  (like  its  costly 
predecessor  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Sydenham 
Palace  in  1854),  but  planned  and  completed  by- 
Mr.  W.  Earee,  the  company's  resident  clerk  of 
the  works,  assisted  by  the  permanent  staff  of 
workmen.  It  occupies  a  space  of  14,784  super- 
ficial feet,  168  feet  wide,  and  absorbs  10,102 
cubical  feet  of  timber.  The  weight  of  the  entire 
structure  is  about  160  tons.     The  banks  of  seats 


for  the  chorus  are  23  in  number,  which,  with  9 
for  the  instrumental  performers,  makes  a  total  of 
.32.  The  highest  range  is  52  feet  from  the  floor 
of  the  orchestra,  where  Mr.  Costa,  the  conductor, 
and  the  principal  vocalists  are  stationed.  The 
average  curved  extent  of  each  range  of  seats  is 
160  feet.  This  huge  mass  of  timber  is  supported 
by  "  uprights,"  with  a  scantling  of  5  inches  by  5, 
and  diagonal  braces  4  inches  by  l£.  The  whole 
framework  is  distributed  in  squares  of  8  feet, 
"  centre  and  centre." 

The  Organ. 
The  organ,  erected  for  the  occasion  by  Messrs. 
Gray  and  Davison,  (who  also  built  the  instrument 
for  the  last  Handel  commemoration,  which  took 
place  in  1834,  at  Westminster  Abbey,)  covers  an 
area,  of  42  by  26  feet,  and  is  supported  by  a  plat- 
form of  enormous  strength  and  solidity.  Some 
description  of  this  magnificent  instrument — of 
which  Saturday's  experience,  under  the  hands 
and  feet  of  Mr.  Brownsmith,  organist  to  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  more  than  confirmed  the  fa- 
vorable anticipations — has  already  been  given  in 
The  Times,  accompanied  by  a  catalogue  of  its 
stops,  &c.  Any  attempt  at  a  technical  analysis 
of  its  mechanical  construction,  or  even  at  an  ab- 
stract appreciation  of  its  merits,  would  be  out  of 
place  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  not  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  such  matters;  but  we  may 
afford  space  for  a  short  extract  from  a  pamphlet 
evidently  written  by  an  accomplished  connoisseur, 
and  which  enters  at  great  length  into  the  peculiar 
claims  of  the  new  instrument  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  admirable  works  of  English 
manufacture : — 

The  aim  of  the  builders  has  been  to  produce  an  in- 
strument, the  varied  qualities  of  which  should  combine 
all  desirable  musical  beauty  with  force  and  grandeur 
of  tone  sufficient  to  qualify  it  for  the  part  it  is  spe- 
cially destined  to  bear  in  this  great  commemoration ; 
and,  should  the  result  be  pronounced  successful,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  very  unusual  difficulties  to  which 
the  instrument  is  subjected  will  be  felt  to  proportion- 
ately enhance  the  credit  due  to  its  constructors.     On 
an  occasion  when  all  the  preparations  are  on  so  vast  a 
scale  it  will  be  naturally  concluded  that  the  festival 
organ  must  be,  even  ki-ihe  obvious  and  external  sense, 
a   very   large   instrument.      In   this   particular  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  spectator  will  at  a  first  glance 
be  disappointed.     The  prodigious  dimensions  of  the 
transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace,   dwarfing  to  all  but 
insignificance  every  single  object  it  encloses,  operates 
of  course,  in  greatly  diminishing  the  apparent  magni- 
tude of  the  organ.     The  reader  has  been  elsewhere 
informed  that  the  orchestra  prepared  for  this  occasion 
'  alone  covers  considerably  more  space  than  is  found 
in  any  music  hall  in  the  kingdom  ;'   and  similarly  he 
may  be  assisted  to  estimate  the  space  occupied  by  the 
organ  if  told  that  it  stands  on  more  ground  than  that 
allotted  to  most  ordinary  houses.     Its  width  is  40  feet 
by  a  depth  of  30.     He  will,  perhaps,  be  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  by  any  possibility  a  musical  instrument 
can  require  all  these  1,200  superficial  feet  of  standing 
room,   and  be  tempted  to  set  it  down  as  a  piece  of 
display — an  attempt  to  impose  on  him  by  the  mere 
appearance  of  magnitude.     A  few  simple  facts  will, 
however,  convince  him  that  these  arrangements  are 
controlled  by  a  necessity  passing  all  show.     When  he 
is  told  that  this  organ  contains  4,510  sounding  pipes, 
varying  in  size  from  32  feet  in  length,  with  a  diameter 
sufficient  to  easily  admit  the  passage  of  a  stout  man's 
body,  to  less  than  1  inch  in  length,  with  the  bore  of  an 
ordinary  quill ;  that,  in  order  to  place  these  4,510  pipes 
efficiently  at  the  performer's  disposal,  at  least  6,800 
other  separate  working  parts  are  required  (many  of 
these  being  complete  machines   in  themselves,   and 
separate  members  of  which,  if  reckoned  as   in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  would  at  least  quintuple  the 
number;)  that  all  these  11,310  sounding  and  working 
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parts  require  such  a  disposition  and  arrangement  that 
each  one  may  be  more  or  less  easily  accessible  for 
those  occasions  of  adjustment  which  must  frequently 
arise  in  so  complicated  an  instrument;  and,  finally, 
that  the  entire  mass  before  him  weighs  nearly  50  tons, 
he  will  scarcely  fail  to  perceive  that  the  space  is 
economically  rather  than  ostentatiously  occupied,  and 
will,  moreover,  be  enabled  perhaps  to  understand  some 
of  those  points  often  deemed  mysterious  with  regard 
to  large  organs  in  general — such,  for  example,  as  their 
cost  and  the  time  occupied  in  their  manufacture. 

Internally  the  Crystal  Palace  organ  is  beyond  doubt 
a  very  large  instrument.  Although  the  number  of  its 
pipes  is  for  many  reasons  a  very  fallacious  test,  when 
applied  to  the  power  and  capability  of  such  an  instru- 
ment, it  may  be  well  to  state  that  in  this  respect  it 
considerably  exceeds  the  world-famous  organ  at 
Haarlem — the  total  number  of  pipes  in  the  latter 
being  4,088,  while,  were  the  two  placed  side  by  side  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  orchestra,  the  difference  in  point  of 
power  "would  be  still  more  remarkable.  The  performer 
has- at  his  disposal  four  complete  rows  of  keys,  each 
having  a  compass  of  58  notes,  and  each  commanding 
a  distinct  department  of  the  instrument.  He  has  also 
a  set  of  *  pedals' — a  key-board  played  by  his  feet,  in 
fact — by  means  of  which  he  calls  forth  the  ponderous 
basses  necessary  to  support  the  general  harmony. 

Getting  Seated  and  Beginning. 
But  to  return  to  the  rehearsal.  The  mere 
preliminary  of  getting  2.500  voeal  and  instru- 
mental performers  in  their  places  without  confu- 
sion would,  it  was  very  naturally  imagined, 
involve  a  labor  of  no  ordinary  difficulty ;  but  so 
efficient  were  the  precautions  adopted,  and  so 
easy  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress,  that  the 
feat  was  accomplished  without  a  single  misunder- 
standing. At  1 1  o'clock,  the  hour  appointed  for 
beginning,  every  singer  and  every  player  was 
stationed  in  the  spot  assigned,  while  every  instru- 
ment and  every  music  book  was  at  the  immediate 
disposal  of  the  owners.  This  shows  how  much, 
with  how  little  pains  and  in  how  short  a  time,  can 
be  effected  by  simple  regulations  and  strict 
discipline.  The  regulations  were  due  to  the 
committee  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  under 
the  superintendence  of  their  untiring  agent,  Mr. 
Robert  Bowley ;  the  discipline  proceeded  from 
the  moral  control  of  Mr.  Costa,  to  the  exercise  of 
which  he  owes  no  little  of  the  influence  both 
social  and  professional  that  has  invariably  attached 
to  his  position.  The  generalissimo,  whose  duty 
was  to  marshal  and  review  the  harmonious  host 
assembled  at  the  mighty  name  of  Handel,  was  (as 
usual)  to  the  minute  at  his  post.  The  cheers  and 
acclamations  that  greeted  him,  not  only  from  the 
crowds  that  peopled  the  area  and  galleries,  but 
from  his  own  forces,  anxiously  awaiting  the  first 
gyrations  of  his  familiar  wand,  testified  to  the 
popular  deference  he  has  won  through  his  own 
perseverance,  and  the  conviction  that  he  was  born 
to  sway,  and  not  to  serve.  For  a  moment  Handel 
himself,  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  all  that  it  con- 
tained were  forgotten  in  Mr.  Costa ;  but  when — 
after  the  overture  to  the  Messiah  had  been  per- 
formed (in  which  the  amazing  force  of  stringed 
instruments  almost  bewildered  the  hearer  favor- 
ably enough  situated  to  catch  the  entire  volume 
of  sound) — the  first  strains  of  that  majestic  chorus, 
"  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  were  led  off  by  the 
altos,  answered  by  the  trebles,  and  the  whole 
measure  of  harmony  filled  simultaneously  up  by 
tenors  and  basses,  Handel  resumed  his  sceptre, 
and  from  that  instant  remained  undisputed  mon- 
arch of  the  day. 

Rehearsing  "  The  Messiah." 
Several  choruses  from  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  Messiah  were  gone  through,  and, 
among  others,  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born," 
"  He  is  the  King  of  Glory,"  and  "  The  Lord 
gave  the  word,  great  was  the  company  of  the 
preachers" — all  of  which  (and  they  are  very 
different  in  character)  produced  a  marked  sen- 
sation. But  from  the  sublime  "  Hallelujah " 
most  was  expected,  and  the  greatest  results  were 
obtained.  The  weight  and  sonority  of  the  num- 
berless bass  voices,  in  unison,  on  the  passage, 
"  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever,"  which  forms 
one  of  the  counter-themes  of  this  transcendent 
hymn,  were  marvellous ;  and  when— at  the  end 
of  the  progression  (so  wondrous  from  its  combined 
simplicity  and  grandeur,)  in  which  the  trebles 
hold  out  a  succession  of  long-sustained  notes,  from 
D  up  to  G — the  entire  force  of  voices  and  instru- 


ments united  in  giving  emphasis  to  the  chord 
which  leads  to  the  resumption  of  the  original  key, 
the  effect  was  nothing  short  of  stupendous.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  "  great  as  was  the  com- 
pany of"  singers  and  players,  their  efficiency  was 
not  only  preserved  in  passages  where  they  are 
employed  on  plain  harmony,  but  just  as  much 
where  the  working  of  two  themes  in  conjunction 
renders  the  acquisition  of  clearness  and  precision 
a  task  of  much  more  difficulty.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  evidence  of  hesitation  from  beginning 
to  end.  We  have  one  observation  to  make, 
however,  in  a  more  critical  spirit.  It  may  be 
absolutely  necessary,  under  the  conditions  of  such 
a  performance  in  such  a  place,  and  with  such  a 
host,  to  take  the  "  Hallelujah"  and  other  choruses 
slower  than  the  composer  meant,  but  it  is  assuredly 
not  necessary  to  depart  from  his  intentions  without 
some  beneficial  result  to  sanction  the  liberty. 
Now,  no  such  result,  but  the  contrary,  is  derived 
from  the  pianissimo,  upon  which  Mr.  Costa 
insists,  at  the  commencement  of  the  chorus  "  For 
unto  us  a  child  is  born,"  and  as  far  on  as  to  the 
passage  on  the  words  "  wonderful — counsellor — 
the  mighty  God  — the  everlasting  Father — the 
Prince  of  Peace."  There  is  no  warrant  for  such 
a  reading.  The  proclamation  of  the  birth  of  a 
Saviour  is  not  made  in  a  whisper,  as  if  it  were  a 
secret  perilous  to  disclose,  but  in  accents  of 
exultation,  conveying  the  joy  and  gratitude  of 
the  nations  at  their  delivery.  An  abstract  musical 
effect  may,  perhaps,  be  attained  by  the  sudden 
burst  upon  the  word  "  wonderful,"  after  a  long 
continuance  of  underbrcath  singing,  but  it  is  an 
effe'et  wholly  independent  of  the  words.  Handel 
has  given  appropriate  significance  to  the  exclam- 
ation by  putting  the  voices  in  full  harmony  and 
reinforcing  them  with  the  whole  strength  of  the 
orchestra.  But  we  protest  here  against  this 
reading  chiefly  because  it  fails,  under  the  actual 
circumstances,  to  achieve  the  point  contemplated. 
Where  we  were  placed  during  the  performance 
of  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,"  almost  the  whole 
of  that  part  which  precedes  the  exclamation, 
"  Wonderful !"  was  lost.  AVe  could  not  hear  the 
trebles  give  out  the  theme,  nor  the  tenors  answer 
them,  nor  the  altos  respond  to  the  tenors,  nor  the 
basses  join  the  altos  with  their  florid  divisions. 
Nor  was  the  counter-theme,  introduced  by  the 
tenors  ("  And  the  government  shall  be  upon  His 
shoulders"),  distinctly  audible;  or,  indeed,  any- 
thing until  the  arrival  of  the  fortissimo  on  the 
word  "  wonderful,"  which  was  the  first  indication 
to  many  not  intent  upon  the  movements  of  the 
conductor's  stick  that  any  singing  or  playing  was 
going  on. 

"  Judas  Maccab.eus." 
After  the  Messiah  several  choruses  from  Judas 
Maccabceus  were  rehearsed,  and  to  such  good 
purpose  as  to  encourage  the  belief  that  Wednes- 
day's performance  will  be  as  musically  attractive 
as  any.  Among  others  must  be  noted  as  particu- 
larly successful  the  pathetic  lamentation  of  Mat- 
tathias — "  Mourn  ye  afflicted  children  " — witli 
whom  this  noble  oratorio  is  inaugurated  ;  "  Dis- 
dainful of.  danger,"  and  "  We  never  will  bow 
down,"  both  masterpieces  of  energetic  choral 
declamation ;  and,  last  and  best,  the  magnificent 
"  Fallen  is  the  foe,"  at  the  opening  of  Part  II., 
which  even  the  composer  of  the  Messiah  and 
Israel  has  never  surpassed.  "  See  the  conquer- 
ing hero  comes,"  (appropriated  by  Handel  him- 
self from  the.  oratorio  of  Joshua),  and  the  march 
that  follows  it,  so  picturesque  and  full  of  charac- 
ter, were  also  among  the  pieces  tried,  and  were 
listened  to  with  eager  attention  by  the  audience, 
which  at  this  period  had  swelled  into  a  veritable 
multitude — greatly  in  favor,  by  the  way,  of  the 
musical  effect.  The  rehearsal  of  Judas  was  ren- 
dered additionally  agreeable  by  the  appearance 
of  two  of  the  principal  solo-singers,  Madame 
Clara  Novello  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves — the  former 
of  whom  sang  the  recitative  and  air,  "  Oh  Liber- 
ty," and  the  latter  the  fiery  war  song  of  Judas — 
"  Sound  an  alarm."  These  highly  esteemed  ar- 
tists were  received  with  due  honors.  The  recep- 
tion accorded  to  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  however,  both 
by  the  orchestra  and  the  audience,  was  over- 
whelming ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  urged  him  to  un- 
wonted enthusiasm,  since  on  no  previous  occasion 


have  we  heard  him  sing,  either  "  Sound  an 
alarm  "  or  anything  else,  with  such  splendid  ener- 
gy and  dramatic  power,  (for  the  air  in  question 
is  dramatic  to  all  intents  and  purposes).  It  was 
surprising  no  less  than  gratifying  to  witness  so 
lively  an  impression  produced  by  our  English 
tenor,  after  the  unwonted  display  of  choral  grand- 
eur that  had  gone  before.  Not  the  leasl  inter- 
esting feature  in  the  performance  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabceus will  be  the  extra  orchestral  accompani- 
ments supplied  by  the  experienced  pen  of  Mr. 
Costa,  of  the  merits  of  which — as  they  were 
doubtless  written  with  a  special  view  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  Crystal  Palace — we  shall  not 
pretend  to  judge  until  we  hear  them  in  a  more 
circumscribed  arena. 

"Israel  in  Egypt." 
After  the  interval  of  an  hour — during  which 
Mr.  Staples  and  his  numerous  staff'  were  busily 
employed,  and  apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  one  who  had  recourse  to  their  aid — the 
vast  orchestra,  (which  had  been  emptied  with 
great  expedition),  was  once  more  tenanted — the 
same  order  and  precision  being  observed  as  at 
the  commencement  of  the  rehearal.  Several 
pieces,  chiefly  choral,  from  Israel  in  Egypt  were 
now  tried,  including  the  opening  chorus,  "  And 
the  children  of  Israel  sighed;  "  '•  He  spake  the 
word,  and  there  came  all  manner  of  flies;  "  "He 
gave  them  hailstones  ;  "  "  He  sent  a  thick  dark- 
ness; "  "  He  smote  all  the  firstborn  of  Egypt;  " 
"  He  led  them  through  the  deep;"  "But  the 
waters  overwhelmed  them  ;  "  "  The  depths  have 
covered  them ;  "  "  Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  is  be- 
come, (as  Handel  has  accented  it),  glorious  in 
power  ;  "  "  The  people  shall  hear  ;  "  and  the 
"  Horse  and  his  rider."  For  more  reasons  than 
one  the  choruses  from  Israel  were  the  most  satis- 
factory essays  of  the  morning.  This  astonishing 
work — the  choral  masterpiece  of  Handel,  compo- 
sed the  same  year  as  Saul,  just  after  his  failure  as 
manager  of  the  Italian  Opera,  wdten  he  was  hon- 
orably bent  upon  defraying  the  debts  he  had  in- 
curred, and  in  the  incredibly  brief  space  of  27 
days  ! — or  rather  so  much  of  it  as  was  given  on 
Saturday,  has  never  before  been  heard  to  such 
advantage.  The  well-known  "  Hailstone  "  cho- 
rus literally  "electrified"  the  audience,  who,  for- 
getting it  was  only  a  rehearsal  at  which  they 
were  presiding,  insisted  with  such  unanimous  per- 
severance upon  a  repetition,  that,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain silence,  and  be  enabled  to  proceed  with  his 
duties,  Mr.  Costa  was  compelled  to  accord  his 
assent,  and  so  the  piece  was  gone  through  again, 
to  the  great  delight  of  all  present.  The  double 
choruses  in  which  Israel  in  Egypt  abounds  came 
out  with  extraordinary  power.  But — which  was 
still  more  gratifying — the  two  pieces  where  false 
or  wavering  intonation  had  almost  passed  into  a 
tradition,  or  at  least  been  overlooked  as  inevita- 
ble, "  He  sent  a  thick  darkness  "  and  "  The  peo- 
ple shall  hear,"  were  sung  by  the  multitude  of 
voices  perfectly  in  tune  from  end  to  end.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  must  again  object  to  the  accomplish- 
ed Neapolitan  conductor's  reading  of  a  very 
important  point.  We  allude  to  the  termination 
of  the  choral  recitative,  "  He  sent  a  thick  dark- 
ness," which  was  robbed  of  its  awfully  impressive 
character  by  slackening  the  time  on  the  words 
"  which  might  be  felt,"  and  especially  by  dwell- 
ing longer  than  the.  composer  has  indicated  on 
the  monosyllable  "  be."  This  imparted  a  theat- 
rical character  to  one  of  the  most  solemn  passa- 
ges in  the  whole  of  Israel — the  least  theatrical 
and  most  severely  uncompromising  of  all  the  ora- 
torios of  Handel.  Solo  singers  mill  take  such 
liberties,  and  no  one  can  prevent  them  ;  but  we 
should  regret  to  see  the  system  even  tolerated, 
much  more  inculcated,  in  choirs  that  have  to 
deal  with  sacred  music.  Another  of  the  princi- 
pal singers — Miss  Dolby — came  forward  at  this 
period  of  the  rehearsal,  and  tried,  with  eminent 
success,  the  peculiar  and  not  over-grateful  air, 
"  Their  land  brought  forth  frogs."  Much  disap- 
pointment was  felt  that  the  famous  duet  for  basses, 
"  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war."  was  not  rehearsed 
by  Ilerr  Formes  and  Mr.  Weiss,  who  were  both 
present,  and  whose  fine  voices  every  one  was 
anxious  to  hear. 
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First  Day. -Monday,  June  15. 
[from  the  Times  of  the  16th. J 
The   success  of  the   first  performance,  which 
took  place  yesterday — beginning  at  1  o'clock  and 
terminating    at   5 — far    surpassed    expectation. 
Long    previous   to  the   commencement    of   the 
oratorio  a  brilliant  company  had  assembled,  and 
the  Crystal  Palace,  from  end   to  end — the   nave 
and  courts   and   galleries,  the   terraces   outside, 
and  the  gardens  beneath  the  _  terraces— was  alive 
with  visitors  anxious  in  anticipation  for  the  musi- 
cal treat  to   come.     Before  the    appointed   hour 
the  majority  of  the  numbered  places  in   the  cen- 
tral transept  were   occupied,   and   the   adjacent 
blocks  of  seats  in  the  north  and  south  naves  were 
tenanted  soon  after.     The  galleries,  more  remote 
and  less  easy  of  access,  had  been  filled  earlier,  so 
that  when  the  principal  singers   entered   the  or- 
chestra, and  Mr.  Costa  (who  was  loudly  greeted) 
had  taken   his   place  in  front  of  the   conductor's 
desk,  there  were  not  many  vacant  spots  to  dwell 
upon.     Not  that   the   crowd  was   inconvenient. 
On  the   contrary,  the  fact  that  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  had  intimated  her  intention    of  presiding 
at   the   performance   of   Judas   Maccabceus    on 
Wednesday  no  doubt  kept  all   those   away  who 
would  be  likely  to  attend  such  a   celebration  in 
obedience  to  fashion   and   an   appetite  for  show, 
rather  than  for  love  of  music  and   reverence  for 
the  name  and  memory  of  the  greatest  of  sacred 
composers.     There  were  thousands  enough  pres- 
ent, however,  to  realize   anything  that  had  been 
predicted   of  the   splendor   of   the  scene.     The 
weather  was  superb,  the  sky  unclouded  as  in  the 
sunniest  Italian  landscape,  and  the  interior  of  the 
Palace  looked  nothing   short   of  enchanting.     A 
prospect  was  revealed,  indeed,  which  dazzled  the 
eye  of  the  beholder,  and   suggested  the  idea  of 
some  gigantic  kaleidoscope,  peopled  with   multi- 
tudinous  objects  in   every  variety  of  form   and 
color.     It  is   unnecessary  to   attempt   a  new  de- 
scription of  a  scene  so  closel}'  resembling  that  we 
endeavored  to  portray  in  the  notice  of  Saturday's 
rehearsal — and  the  more  so   since   whatever  re- 
mains to  be  said  will  derive  additional  weight  and 
interest   when   embodied   in   the   report   of   to- 
morrow's proceedings,  which,  as  we   have  stated, 
are  to  be  graced  with  the   presence   of  Royalty. 
Moreover,  the  first   day  of  the   Handel   Festival 
belongs  of  right  to  Handel,  whose  immortal  Mes- 
siah was  given  in  such  a  manner  and    with   such 
a  prodigality  of  resources  as  may  justly  be  styled 
unprecedented.  *  *  *  * 

An  immense  crowd  of  people  were  collected 
outside  the  building,  and  remained  there  through- 
out the  entire  performances.  They  were  cer- 
tainly not  unrewarded,  for  during  the  choruses 
the  peal  of  voices  seemed  to  swell  from  the  build- 
ing and  fill  the  air  as  though  the  Palace  itself  was 
a  vast  organ.  The  Hallelujah  chorus  could  be 
distinctly  heard  nearly  half  a-mile  from  Nor- 
wood, and  its  effect,  as  the  sound  floated  on  the 
wind,  now  high  now  low,  was  impressive  beyond 
description,  and  sounded  as  if  a  nation  was  at 
prayers. 

The  change  determined  on  at  the  rehearsal  in 
the  position  of  the  choristers,  by  means  of  which 
the  female  singers  were  all  brought  together  in 
front  of  the  organ  and  were  conspicuous  from 
every  point,  not  only  afforded  an  agreeable  re- 
lief to  the  eye,  but  added  materially  to  the  effect 
of  the  music.  The  different  choral  parts  being 
now  well  balanced,  the  thunder  of  the  men's 
voices  no  longer  overpowered  the  more  melliflu- 
ous tones  of  their  fair  companions  and  fellow- 
laborers.  Another  desirable  improvement  was 
achieved  by  the  establishment  of  screens  at  the 
back  and  sides  of  the  orchestra,  through  which 
contrivance  the  sound,  instead  of  escaping  into 
the  empty  galleries  and  corridors  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  that  enormous  amphitheatre 
of  timber,  was  thrown  directly  upon  the  area  de- 
voted to  the  audience.  Among  other  objects  in 
the  orchestra  that  attracted  general  interest  were 
a  portrait,  a  bust,  and  a  full-length  statue  (in 
marble)  of  the  great  musician  in  whose  honor 
this  festival  was  instituted.  The  portrait,  hung 
in  front  of  the  organ,  was  the  one  painted  from 
life  by  Denner,  which  Handel  bequeathed  to  his 


amanuensis,  John  Christopher  Smith,  whose  lin- 
eal descendant,  Lady  Rivers,  recently  made  a 
gift  of  it  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  It  is 
said,  on  gooil  authority,  to  be  one  of  the  best 
likenesses  extant.  The  statue  on  the  right,  for 
which  Handel  sat,  (also  in  possession  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society),  is  by  Roubillac. 
Horace  Walpole,  in  one  of  his  letters,  affirms 
that  this  statue  laid  the  foundation  of  RoubillaC's 
fame  in  England.  It  was  his  first  great  work  ; 
and  it  is  worth  noting  that  his  last  was  Handel's 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  cast  of  it 
has  been  forwarded  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  So- 
ciety to  Berlin,  for  the  statue  to  be  erected  at 
Halle  {the  birthplace  of  the  composer)  at  the 
centennary  commemoration  in  1859,  upon  which 
a  Berlinese  sculptor,  favored  by  His  Prussian 
Majesty,  is  busily  engaged.  The  bust,  on  the 
left,  is  cast  from  one  belonging  to  the  musical 
collection  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  The 
name  of  the  artist  is  unknown. 

Performance  of  "  The  Messiah." 
The  performance,  as  we  have  suggested,  was 
wonderfully  successful.  The  greatest  effects,  it 
may  readily  be  imagined,  the  extent  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  arena  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion, were  produced  by  the  choruses,  of  which  the 
Messiah  affords  so  astonishing  a  variety.  All  of 
these  "went"  more  or  less  well,  while  some  sur- 
passed in  grandeur  of  tone,  precision,  and  unani- 
mity, anything  we  can  call  to  mind.  The  most 
irreproachable  were  naturally  those  in  which  the 
occurrence  of  florid  passages  is  least  frequent, 
and  broad  and  massive  harmony  is  the  prominent 
characteristic.  The  very  first  chorus,  "  And  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,"  at  once  disclosed  the  signal 
advantage  gained  by  the  new  disposition  of  the 
female  voices.  The  trebles  more  particularly, 
which  at  times  were  scarcely  audible  during  re- 
hearsal, now  came  out  with  penetrating  clear- 
ness. "  Aud  He  shall  purity  the  sons  of  Levi" 
is  one  of  those  choral  pieces  abounding  in  florid 
divisions,  and  here  there  was  a  good  deal  of  occa- 
sional unsteadiness,  especially  (strange  enough, 
their  depth  and  solidity  of  tone  considered,) 
among  the  basses,  which,  swinging  to  and  fro, 
we're  only  prevented  from  going  astray  by  the 
marvellous  decision  of  Mr.  Costa's  beat.  "  For 
unto  us  a  child  is  born  "  was  perfect.  Mr.  Costa 
(calculating,  no  doubt,  from  the  experience  of 
Saturday's  rehearsal)  discarded  the  "pianissimo" 
at  the  commencement ;  and  thus  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah  was  declared  in  accents  of  becoming 
exultation.  The  grand  burst  —  "  Wonderful ! 
Counsellor!" — lost  nothing  by  this,  but  rather 
gained,  since  a  moment's  reflection  must  convince 
any  one  of  the  absurdity  of  uttering  the  preced- 
ing words — "  His  name  shall  be  called" — in  a 
tone  scarcely  audible,  while  the  close  of  the 
annunciation — "  Wonderful !  Counsellor ! " — the 
name  itself- — is  shouted  with  the  utmost  possible 
loudness.  The  audience,  moved  to  enthusiasm  by 
so  fine  a  performance,  redemanded  it  obstreper- 
ously; and  their  applause  continued  until  the 
pastoral  symphony  had  been  played  half  way 
through  ;  but  the  conductor  was  inexorable,  and 
resolutely  declined  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the 
oratorio,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
all  discreet  persons.  After  "  His  yoke  is  easy," 
the  orchestra  dispersed,  the  majority  of  the 
audience  imitated  their  example,  and  eating  and 
drinking  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

Nearly  all  the  superb  choruses  in  Part  II — the 
Passion,  the  contemplation  by  man  of  the  heavenly 
power,  the  persecution  of  the  Gospel  teachers, 
and  the  triumph — were  admirably  given,  the  only 
evidence  of  indecision  being  observed  in  "  All 
we  like  sheep,"  last  but  one  of  that  magnificent 
chain  of  choral  movements,  inaugurated  with  such 
heart-rending  pathos  in  "  Surely  he  hath  borne 
our  griefs."  Here  again  we  had  most  frequently 
to  complain  of  the  basses,  who  were  also  now  and 
then  unsteady  during  the  majestic  fugue,  "  He 
trusted  in  God,"  in  other  respects  faultless.  The 
"  Hallelujah"  (during  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tional custom,  the  whole  assembly  remained 
standing)  was  grand  beyond  description.  To  be 
brief,  no  less  can  be  said  of  the  astounding  chorus, 
"  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,"  with  which  the  oratorio 


terminates.  The  "  Amen"  was  equal  in  all 
respects  to  the  "  Hallelujah,"  and  constituted  a 
fitting  climax  to  one  of  the  most  impressive  and 
exciting  performances  ever  heard  of  the  Messiah. 
The  instrumental  orchestia  distinguished  itself 
honorably  throughout.  The  fugue  in  the  overture 
and  the  fugal  symphonies  in  the  final  chorus 
brought  out  the  strength  and  quality  of  the 
violins  with  surprising  effect;  and  the  accom- 
paniments were  played  with  a  delicacy  and 
precision  worthy  of  all  praise. 

By  the  side  of  the  chorus  the  solo  singers,  in 
such  a  place  and  under  such  circumstances,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  shine  to  much  advantage. 
The  florid  airs  were,  of  course,  the  least  distinctly 
audible,   and   consequently    the    least    effective. 
Thus   Madame    Clara   Novello   produced   a   far 
better  impression  in  "  Come  unto  Him,"  anil  "  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  than  in  "  Rejoice 
greatly ;"  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  obtained  his  greatest 
successes  in  "  Comfort  ye  my  people"  and  "  Thou 
shalt  break  them;"  Miss  Dolby  pleased  most  in 
"  He  was  despised,"  and  Herr  Formes  in  "  The 
people  that  walked  in  darkness."      Two  of  the 
bass  songs,  however,  "  Why  do  the  nations"  (Mr. 
Weiss),  and  "The  trumpet  shall  sound"  (Herr 
Formes) ,  made,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  why, 
exceptions  to  the  rule.     In  the  last  the  trumpet- 
playing  of  Mr.  T.  Harper  called  for  unqualified 
eulogy.     At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  added,  all 
these  accomplished  artists  sang  their  very  best, 
and  used  every  effort  to  do  honor  to  the  great 
commemoration  in  aid  of  which  their  services  had 
been  called  into  requisition,  often  triumphantly 
vanquishing  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  unac- 
customed dimensions  of  the  arena  in  which  they 
were    exhibiting,    and    extorting    the    warmest 
applause  from  the  audience.      What,  however, 
after  such  choruses  as  "  Hallelujah,"   and  some 
dozen  others,  delivered  from  the  united  throats  of 
2,000  singers,  can  reasonably  be  expected  from 
one  solitary  voice — soprano,  tenor,  contralto,  or 
bass  ? 

We  should  have  mentioned  that  the  oratorio 
was  preceded  by  the  National  Anthem,  the 
principal  solos  being  sung  by  Madame  Novello. 

The  audience  dispersed  with  as  much  order  as 
they  had  assembled. 


Second  Day.— Wednesday,  17th. 
The  second  of  these  great  commemoration  festivals 
was  given  to-day,  in  the  presence  of  her  Majesty,  with 
a  grandeur  and  success  which  left  nothing  to  be  wished 
for  either  on  the- part  of  its  promoters  or  the  public. 
There  was  no  hitch  either  by  rail  or  road,  no  apologies 
or  excuses  at  the  eleventh  hour ;  even  the  weather 
was  favorable,  and  the  arrangements  both  within  and 
without  the  building  were  perfect  and  thoroughly  car- 
ried into  effect.  From  first  to  last  there  occurred 
nothing  which  could  detract  from  the  eclat  of  the  day, 
or  lessen  its  claims  to  be  considered  as  one  which  must 
ever  form  a  conspicuous  era  in  our  musical  annals. 
*  *  *  -*  #  * 

Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  party  arrived  at  the 
private  entrance  a  few  minutes  before  1  o'clock.  After 
a  delay  of  a  few  minutes,  the  Queen,  accompanied  by 
the  Grand  Duke  Maximilian,  and  followed  by  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Prussia,  the  Princess  Royal,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Princess  Alice,  and  suite,  proceeded  to 
the  Royal  balcony,  which  had  been  handsomely  fitted 
up  in  the  north  corner  of  the  transept  immediately 
facing  the  orchestra.  As  the  Queen  approached,  a 
buzz  of  expectation  ran  through  the  vast  assemblage, 
which  rose  by  a  simultaneous  movement,  clapping 
hands,  and  waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs  with  such 
enthusiasm,  that  even  the  Queen,  though  well  used  to 
cordial  receptions  from  her  subjects,  seemed  com- 
pletely moved,  and  curtsied  repeatedly  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  welcome.  Ere  this  burst  of  loyalty 
had  quite  subsided,  the  grand  strains  of  the  National 
Anthem  pealed  through  the  building  in  massive  sound- 
ing notes  which  made  the  very  floors  and  pillars  vibrate 
as  though  rustling  with  a  heavy  wind.  When  its  so- 
lemn cadence  had  completely  died  away  there  was 
another  outbreak  of  applause,  not  so  much  of  course 
for  the  National  Anthem  (though  magnificently  given) 
as  for  the  august  lady  in  whose  honor  it  was  sung. 

As  the  audience  settled  themselves  into  their  places, 
Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra,  the  photographers  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  took  a  beautiful  photograph  of  the 
whole  scene,  making  the  Royal  box  its  centre.  It  was 
a  perfect  likeness,  and  so  well  and  quickly  done  that 
copies  of  it  were  printed,  framed,  glazed,  and  laid 
before  the  Royal  party  before  the  first  portion  of  the 
oratorio  had  concluded.  The  spot  from  which  it  was 
taken  was  the  gallery  over  the  organ,  whence  perhaps 
the  finest  coup  a" ceil  which  the  festivals  of  this  country 
have  ever  shown  was  presented.    Immediately  beneath 
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was  the  great  organ,  like  a  cathedral  of  music,  with 
every  tower  and  pinnacle  of  its  vocal  frame  sending 
forth  a  volume  of  sound  amid  which  even  2000  human 
voices  were  almost  lost.  Round  this,  in  a  vast  amphi- 
theatre came  the  chorus — Costa  lowest  of  all,  with 
pale  and  earnest  face,  singing  in  conscientious  love 
every  note  of  the  music  he  regulated  ;  while  below 
the  orchestra,  again,  was  ranged  the  brilliant  mass  of 
visitors,  rank  on  rank,  like  the  divisions  of  an  army 
of  old,  all  richness,  pomp,  and  color.  These  features 
alone  would  have  made  it  a  prospect  on  which  the 
memory  would  dwell,  but  when  to  it  are  added  the 
tiers  of  close-filled  galleries,  rising  high  and  spread- 
ing wide — the  noise  of  the  chorus  as  "with  the  hiss 
like  rustling  winds  "  they  rose  to  volume  forth,  "Sing 
unto  God,"  the  Royal  visitors  all  beating  time,  and 
watching  every  note,  and  the  solemn  anxiety  of  atten- 
tion which  seemed  to  reign  over  all — it  was  grand  and 
impressive  beyond  all  powers  of  description. 

"  Judas  Maccabeus." 

The  execution  of  Judas  Maccahceus,  to  the  surprise 
of  amateurs,  was  on  the  whole  even  better  than  that 
of  the  Messiah.  The  music  being  less  familiar  to  the 
generality,  perhaps  caused  the  singers  and  players  to 
be  more  on  their  guard,  and  more  anxiously  careful 
in  taking  up  the  points;  but,  whatever  the  reason, 
the  result  was  as  we  have  stated.  A  vast  improve- 
ment was  also  noted  in  the  effect  produced  by  the 
solo  voices,  and  this  may  be  traced  to  thefact'that 
there  was  a  much  larger  crowd  in  the  area  and  south 
nave — the  galleries,  affording  a  less  favorable  view  of 
the  Royal  box  and  its  distinguished  tenants,  having 
been  partially  deserted  for  the  seats  below.  Madame 
Novello's  clear  and  penetrating  voice  was  heard  to 
much  better  advantage  in  the  National  Anthem  ;  and 
her  high  "  B  flat,"  which  was  the  town-talk  after  the 
inauguration  of  the  Crystal  Palace  three  years  since, 
again  excited  admiration. 

The  oratorio  of  Judas  Madcabaus,  although  it  must 
not  be  compared  with  the  Messiah  and  Israel  in 
Egypt,  is  still  one  of  the  greatest  compositions  of 
Handel.  The  twelfth  of  tlie  nineteen  works  of  the 
same  class  written  by  the  illustrious  musician  in  this 
country,  it  was  planned  and  completed  in  the  short 
space  of  one  month,  (when  Handel  was  in  his  61st 
year,)  and  performed  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  on 
the  1st  of  April,  1747,  with  great  success.  One  of 
its  principal  charms  is  the  variety  which  the  nature  of 
the  book  suggested  to  the  composer.  This  enabled 
Handel  to  break  repeatedly  from  the  bonds  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  insipid  'muse  of  Dr.  Thomas  Mor- 
rell,  and  soaring  on  the  wings  of  genius,  to  make  the 
world  forget  the  dullness  of  the  poet  in  the  greatness 
of  the  musician.  The  three  parts  into  which  the  ora- 
torio is  divided  are  happily  contrasted — the  prevalence 
of  pathetic  music  in  the  first,  of  heroic  in  the  second, 
and  of  jubilant  in  the  third,  stamping  each  with  a 
certain  characteristic  individuality  of  which  the  com- 
poser successfully  availed  himself.        *        *        *    . 

In  the  overture,  one  of  Handel's  most  spirited  or- 
chestral preludes,  the  fugue  was  led  off  and  responded 
to  by  the  violins  and  other  stringed  instruments  with 
wonderful  precision.  The  opening  chorus  (lamenta- 
tion for  the  father  of  Judas),  so  sublime  in  its  expres- 
sion of  grief,  was  remarkably  well  given,  and  the 
subdued  under-tone  of  the  voices  on  the  words,  "  is 
no  more,"  in  beautiful  relief.  Equally  good  was  its 
companion  in  musical  pathos,  "  For  Zion  lamentation 
make,"  which,  besides  its  very  striking  progression 
of  harmony,  contains  a  phrase  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blance to  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,"  in  the  Messiah. 
The  choral  supplication,  "  0,  Father,  whose  Almighty 
power,"  was  highly  impressive,  and  the  basses  seemed 
determined  to  expiate  their  rare  shortcomings  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  performance.  The  fugue,  to 
which  the  words,  "And  grant  a  leader  bold  and 
brave,"  is  set,  was  everywhere  pointed  and  accurate. 
In  this  chorus,  and  in  several  others,  Mr.  Costa  has 
introduced  brass  instruments,  often  with  great  felicity 
and  effect,  but  at  times,  we  think,  too  lavishly. 

The  other  choruses  in  the  first  part  were  sung  in 
very  satisfactory  style, — "  "We  come,  we  come"  (in  the 
same  key  as  "  He  gave  them  hailstones,"  from  Israel, 
and  in  some  points  bearing  a  strong  similarity  to  that 
wonderful  piece) ;  "Lead  on,  lead  on,"  and  "Disdain- 
ful of  danger"— short,  bold,  and  vigorous  illustrations 
of  the  same  sentiment,  and  appearing  in  bold  relief 
after  the  solemn  character  of  what  precedes  them — 
were  all  effective.  But  still  better  was  the  final  chorus, 
"Hear  us,  O  Lord,"  which  embodies  simultaneously, 
and  with  infinite  grandeur,  the  sentiment  of  religious 
faith  and  the  enthusiasm  of  martial  ardor.  Mendels- 
sohn evidently  had  this  very  fine  composition  in  his 
mind  when  he  wrote  the  noble  and  ingenious  chorus  in 
St.  Paul,  "  Oh,  great  are  the  depths."  The  first  part 
of  the  oratorio  could  not  have  terminated  with  more 
splendid  effect. 

After  the  usual  interval,  which  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  and  her  faithful  subjects  devoted,  we  believe,  to 
much  the  same  object— thatof  refreshment,  the  second 
part  of  Judas  Maeeabaus  commenced  majestically 
with  one  of  the  most  superb  and  dramatic  of  all  the 
choruses  of  Handel — "Fallen  is  the  foe."  In  this 
grand  inspiration  the  author  of  the  Messiah  has 
displayed  the  singular  faculty  he  possessed  of  seizing 
hold  and  developing  any  marked  idea  that  might  be 
presented  to  him  through  the  medium  of  no  matter 
what  kind  of  poetry.  Dr.  Morell  (happily)  has 
refrained   from   treating   the  subject  at   any  length. 


His  allusions  to  the  victory  of  Judas,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy,  are  comprised  in  a  not  very 
transcendant  couplet : — 

"  Pall'n  is  the  fne  ;  so  fall  thy  foes,  O  Lord, 

"  Where  warlike  Judas  wields  his  righteous  sword." 

That  is  all.  But  it  was  enough  for  Hande-l,  and  helped 
him  to  contrive  a  masterpiece — a  musical  poem  of 
astonishing  and  varied  power.  The  only  objection  we 
have  to  make  to  Mr.  Costa's  additions  here  is  that  he 
has  filled  up  the  intervals  in  that  remarkable  passage 
where  the  voices  reiterate  the  word  "Fall'n,"  three 
times,  in  an  underbreath,  the  mysterious  effects  of 
which  cannot  but  be  injured  by  any  interpolation.  In 
this,  and  in  the  tuneful  and  beautifully  harmonized 
choral  piece  which  chimes  in  with  the  duet,  "  Sion  now 
her  head  shall  raise,"  the  multitude  of  singers  earned 
nothing  but  laurels.  The  high  note  (A)  of  the  trebles 
and  altos,  sustained  during  two  bars,  on  the  word 
"harps,"  was  nothing  short  of  thrilling.  The  pathetic 
chorus,  "Ah,  wretched  Israel"  {where  the  Jews  are 
in  despair  at  the  approach  of  Antiochus)  would  have 
been  irreproachable,  but  for  the  substitution  of  loud 
for  soft  in  the  concluding  passage,  which  violated 
Handel's  meaning  without  improving  him. 

The  finest  choral  performance  of  the  day,  however, 
and  one  of  the  finest  probably  ever  listened  to,  was 
that  of  the  glorious  and  magnificent  ""We  never, 
never  will  bow  down,"  (in  which,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Costa  has  employed  the  brass  instruments  with  power- 
ful and  legitimate  effect.)  The  sublime  progression  of 
harmony  in  the  major  key — on  the  words,  "We 
worship  God  and  God  alone" — the  bass  of  which  is 
afterwards  treated,  with  extraordinary  ingenuity,  as  a 
plain  song  ("  canto  fermo" ')  combined  with  an  inde- 
pendent fugue — was  delivered  with  astounding  force; 
and  from  that  point  to  the  climax  the  choir  seemed  to 
accumulate  power.  The  audience,  to  use  a  familiar 
phrase,  were  completely  "carried  away"  by  this 
wonderful  performance,  the  most  perfect  and  the  most 
impressive  that,  up  to  this  moment,  has  distinguished 
the  Handel  Festival.     The  applause  was  tumultuous. 

In  the  third  part  the  most  striking  point  was  the 
well-known  "See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes,"  which 
was  capitally  performed,  and  re-demanded  with  even 
greater  vehemence  than  "For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born," 
on  Monday.  Mr.  Costa,  however — consistent  to  the 
wise  principle  he  would  seem  to  have  adopted — pro- 
ceeded with  the  march,  heedless  of  the  uproar  behind 
him.  The  audience  continuing  obstinate,  however, 
and  evidently  indisposed  to  submit  even  to  a  wholesome 
despotism,  the  conductor  turned  to  gallery  in  which 
the  Queen  was  seated,  as  if  for  counsel  how  to  act.  The 
matter  was  briefly  settled  ;  her  Majesty,  appearing  to 
entertain  the  same  wish  as  that  which  had  been  unani- 
mously expressed  by  her  subjects,  conveyed  a  signal 
of  assent,  and  the  favorite  chorus  was  repeated.  The 
"Hallelujah,"  which  brings  the  oratorio  to  an  end — 
Handel's  least  important  composition  of  its  class — was 
given  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  rest,  and  appropriately 
terminated  this  remarkably  fine  performance. 

The  principal  singers,  as  we  have  hinted,  were  far 
more  successful  than  on  Monday,  and  for  the  reason 
already  suggested.  The  chief  honors  of  the  day  were 
awarded — and  justly  awarded — to  Mr.  Sims  Reeves, 
who  delivered  the  three  trying  airs,  "  Call  forth  thy 
powers,"  "How  vain  is  man,"  and  "Sound  an  alarm," 
in  a  manner  we  have  never  heard  surpassed  by  any 
singer.  As  an  example  of  florid  execution,  "How 
vain  is  man"  was  absolutely  faultless,  while  the  two 
great  war  songs  were  masterpieces  of  vocal  declama- 
tian.  The  impression  made  upon  the  crowd  was 
commensurate  with  the  perfection  of  the  singing,  and 
at.  the  conclusion  of  each  piece  Mr.  Reeves  was 
honored  by  a  burst  of  applause  as  unanimous  as  it 
was  enthusiastic.  Miss  Dolby  was  next  entitled  to 
commendation.  Nothing  could  be  more  purely  devo- 
tional than  her  "Pious  orgies,"  nothing  more  correct 
and  artistic  than  her  "Father  of  Heaven,"  while  in 
whatever  concerted  music  she  took  part  she  equally 
excelled.  The  sopranos,  Mme.  Novello  and  Mme. 
Rudersdorff,  both  had  their  triumphs — the  former  in 
the  air,  "  From  mighty  kings,"  from  which  she  dis- 
creetly omitted  all  the  antiquated  shakes  ;  the  latter 
in  "  Wise  men  flattering,"  which  obtained  immense 
applause.  Mr.  Montem  Smith  acquitted  himself  ably 
as  second  tenor  ;  and  the  bass  music  was  divided  be- 
tween Herr  Formes  and  Mr.  Weiss — the  recitative 
and  air,  "  Arm,  arm,  ye  brave,"  being  the  distin- 
guishing effort  of  the  German,  while  "  The  Lord  work- 
eth  wonders "  gained  much  credit  for  the  English 
singer.  This  improvement  in  the  vocal  solos  (or 
rather,  perhaps,  in  the  effect  they  produced)  was  not 
the  least  gratifying  incident  of  the  day. 

After  "  Judas  Maccaba?us,"  (at  the  Queen's  desire, 
if  we  are  rightly  informed,)  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm 
was  sung,  her  Majesty  and  the  whole  assembly  stand- 
ing. The  third  verse,  "  Oh,  enter  then  His  gates 
with  praise,"  was  given  in  unison  by  the  united  voices 
of  the  2,000  choristers.  A  more  grand  and  impressive 
effect  cannot  be  imagined.  Haydn  and  M.  Berlioz, 
the  musical  antipodes  of  each  other,  would  have  gone 
into  extasies  about  this  performance,  just  as  they  did 
about  the  charity  children  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 


[From  the  New  York  Musical  Review.] 

The  Musical  Festival  at  Philadelphia. 

Five  days  of  rest  and  recreation,  of  happiness 
and  peace,  taken  from  the  daily  routine  of  hurry 


and  business  ;  five  days  of  song,  of  music,  and  of 
joyful  sensation  ;  not  the  gathering  of  a  d-w 
idlers,  which  the  crowd  pass  by  without  notice,  or 
with  mingled  feelings  of  contempt  and  pity,  hut 
of  thousands  of  foreign  and  native  citizens, 
whose  performances  are  sanctioned  and  compli- 
mented by  the  press,  and  participated  in  by  the 
public  officers  of  the  city.  Such  was  the  Ger- 
man Festival  of  Music  at  Philadelphia. 

It  is  evident  that  these  German  Festivals  are 
hereafter  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  Ameri- 
can society;  and  it  is  this  immediate  contact  with 
the  masses  that  can  alone  plant  and  develop  the 
germ  of  the  beautiful  and  grand  in  the  minds  of 
high  and  low,  and  place  the  Festival  above  all 
other  musical  events  in  this  country.  Nor  should 
we  attribute  the  importance  of  these  festivals, 
and  their  influence  upon  society,  alone  to  the  faet 
that  the  musical  performances  are  on  a  larger 
scale  than  usual.  For  what  is  the  use  of  per- 
forming the  master-works  of  musical  art  with  a 
large  body  of  talented  artists,  even  for  several 
days  consecutively,  if  done  only  for  the  few?  It 
is  for  this  reason  that,  in  England,  where  the  pri- 
ces of  admittance  to  musical  festivals  is  exorbi- 
tant, their  imagined  refining  influence  upon  soci- 
ety has  become  a  dead  letter.  So  long  as  the 
national  and  social  character  is  not  preserved  in 
them,  they  become  simply  concerts  for  those  who, 
by  their  position  and  intellectual  ability,  need 
them  least. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  this  view  forms  in  our 
opinion  a  most  essential  part  of  these  festivals,  on 
the  other,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  mimical 
character.  The  music  should  be  such  as  to  suit 
the  masses  who  live  in  the  present,  and  not  in  a 
past  age ;  it  ought  to  be  grand  and  edifying,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  in  spirit,  character,  and  treat- 
ment, popular ;  the  performances  ought  to  be  dig- 
nified and  painstaking  ;  in  short,  as  good  as  pos- 
sible. We  are  sorry  to  say  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  late  Festival  in  Philadelphia  did  not  meet 
our  expectations,  while  in  all  others  it  was  a  de- 
cided success. 

SATURDAY   AFTERNOON. 

The  Festival  commenced  on  the  thirteenth  of 
June,  the  very  day  when  the  comet  was  expected 
to  make  his  appearance.  Although  he  was  espe- 
cially invited  by  the  singers,  in  a  very  amusing 
poem,  published  in  their  Album,  oi all  the  invited 
guests  he  alone  failed  to  appear.  The  enemies 
of  the  Festival  said  it  was  because  he  thought 
himself  sufficiently  represented  by  the  singing, 
while  the  members  said  that  he  was  reminded  in 
time  of  the  old  saying  of  the  German  poet,  which 
was  inscribed  upon  the  walls  : 

"Where  they  sing,  there  rest  in  peace, 
For  bad  people  have  no  songs." 

Nearly  the  whole  day  was  consumed  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  reception  of  the  singers.  These  were 
from  Alexandria,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Brooklyn, 
Easton,  Harrisburg,  Hartford,  Hoboken,  Newark, 
New  York,  New  Haven,  Reading,  Richmond, 
Trenton,  Washington,  Williamsburg,  Wilming- 
ton, and  Philadelphia  ;  in  all,  54  societies,  num- 
bering 1505  members. 

The  singers  and  guests  were  received  with  a 
cannon-salute  from  the  wharf,  and  escorted  with 
a  band  of  music  to  Independence  Square,  where 
the  Philadelphia  singers  welcomed  them  with  a 
song  composed  especially  for  the  occasion,  the 
opening  words  of  which,  "  Friends,  brethren,  be 
welcome  to  our  circle,"  made  a  very  deep  and 
hearty  impression.     After  this,  a  long  torch-light 

E  recession  was  formed,  with  banners  and  military 
ands  at  the  head  of  each  society,  which  proceed- 
ed to  Jayne's  Hall,  from  the  balcony  of  which 
rockets  and  mighty  cheers  were  sent  forth,  as 
soon  as  the  singers  came  in  sight.  The  crowd 
through  which  the  procession  passed  was  immense  ; 
however,  no  disturbance  of  its  ranks  took  place. 
Jayne's  Hall  was  fitted  up  very  appropriately. 
Outside,  in  front,  was  a  splendid  transparency, 
representing  Apollo  crowning  with  laurels  the 
Goddesses  of  Music,  Art  and  Science ;  but  what 
pleased  us  more  was,  the  decoration  of  the  inte- 
rior— not  so  much  on  account  of  the  tables  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  hall,  and  bounti- 
fully covered  with  a   collation  for  the  entertain- 
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raent  of  the  visitors,  but  on  account  of  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  walls,  representing,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  the  names  of  the  most  eminent  mu- 
sicians since  the  year  A.  D.  333,  thus  giving  an 
epitome  of  the  whole  history  of  music.  The  idea 
upon  which  this  ornamental  decoration  was 
founded  was  certainly  very  good,  although  the 
design  might  have  been  improved  by  giving  not 
only  the  names,  but  also,  in  large  letters,  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  different  epochs. 
Other  inscriptions  from  German  and  English  au- 
thors were  conspicuous,  all  having  special  refer- 
ence to  the  nature,  necessity,  and  triumphs  of 
music. 

Some  of  these  were  very  appropriate.  For 
instance,  Luther's 

"  He  who  loves  not  woman,  play,  and  song, 
Will  be  a  fool  his  whole  life  long." 

And  Schiller's 

ART. 
"  To  one,  she  is  the  heavenly  goddess  ;  to  the  other, 
a  good  cow,  which  has  to  provide  them  with   butter." 

Or  the  following,  for  the  ideas  of  which  the  Ger- 
man Seume  was  indebted  to  Shakspeare : 
"  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  his  soul. 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treason,  stratagems,  and  spoils; 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

As  soon  as  all  the  singers  were  seated  in  the 
hall,  the  President  of  the  Festival  welcomed 
them ;  the  banners  were  arranged  around  the 
boxes  in  the  rear,  from  which  all  their  peculiar 
beauties  could  be  seen ;  and  the  supper  commen- 
ced with  that  activity,  that  good  humor,  and  that 
especial  talent  for  causing  its  contents  to  disap- 
pear, which,  on  such  occasions,  seems  to  be  given 
to  every  nation.  A  peculiar  item  in  this  supper 
was  the  entire  absence  of  the  usual  "bier,"  which 
was  displaced  by  the  more  national  Rhenish  wine 
from  Fatherland.  Thus  ended  the  first  day, 
amidst  eating,  drinking,  and  singing,  and  with 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  world, 
and  the  necessity  of  musical  festivals. 

SUNDAY. 

To  the  Quaker  city,  this  Sunday  presented, 
doubtless,  a  strange  and  unusual  aspect.  Early 
in  the  morning,  Chestnut  street  was  thronged 
with  jolly-looking  people,  (with  every  variety  of 
ribbons  fluttering  from  their  coats),  and  filled 
with  the  sounds  of  music,  wafted  by  the  breeze 
from  Jayne's  Hall,  where  the  rehearsal  for  the 
concert  in  the  evening  took  place.  The  refresh- 
ment-rooms, (opened  for  the  first  time  on  the 
Sabbath),  were  besieged  by  an  ever-thirsty  army 
of  singers.  Even  the  druggists  were  compelled 
to  open  their  soda-fountains,  which,  once  opened, 
knew  no  closing.  Immediately  after  the  rehear- 
sal, the  Philadelphians,  as  the  first  item  on  the 
programme  of  the  day,  escorted  their  guests  to 
the  different  places  of  interest  in  the  surrounding 
country.  Very  likely,  in  these  different  trips', 
the  national  beverage  was  duly  patronized ;  but 
no  evidence  of  it  existed  when,  upon  their  return 
in  the  evening,  the  concert  commenced. 

The  hall,  on.  this  occasion,  was  well  filled  ;  and 
although  the  majority  were  Germans,  a  goodly- 
number  of  Americans  were  present. 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  Overture,  Fingalshoehle.  (Mendelssohn.) — 2. 
The  Iron  Viper.  Oratorio.  (Loewe.) — 3.  Festival 
Overture.  (V.  Lachner.)— i.  Credo  from  the  Twelfth 
Mass.  (Mozart.)— 5.  Solo,  Angels  ever  bright  and 
fair.  (Handel.)  Miss  Caroline  Richings.— 6.  Chorus 
from  the  Creation.  (Haydn.) — 7.  Duet  from  the 
Creation.  (Haydn.)  Miss  C.  Richings,  and  Mr.  Ph. 
Rohr. — 8.  Hallelujah,  from  the  Messiah.  (Handel.) 
These  pieces  were  all  performed  by  the  Phila- 
delphia societies  alone,  to  whom  were  added 
about  eighty  ladies,  and  a  strong  orchestra,  the 
whole  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wolsieffer. 
This  latter  gentleman  is  one  of  the  oldest  musi- 
cians, and  the  founder  of  the  German  sino-inf- 
societies  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  probably  on 
account  of  this  circumstance,  and  the  lamentable 
fact  that  the  Quaker  city  possesses  no  better  con- 
ductor of  its  own,  which  led  to  his  appointment — 
an  illustration  of  that  smallness  of  mind  which 
seems  to  rule  so  many  public  affairs,  whether  mu- 
sical or  not,  in  this  and  other  countries.  If  they 
had  no  good  conductor  in  Philadelphia,  they  were 


bound  to  engage  the  best  they  could  find  else- 
where ;  and  certainly  they  needed  not  to  go  far 
to  have  found  a  superior  one,  as  Mr.  Bergmann 
was  at  that  time  in  Philadelphia,  conducting  the 
German  Opera.  The  fact  of  an  accomplished 
leader  not  being  in  Philadelphia  should  never 
have  interfered  with  the  management  of  a  na- 
tional festival  like  this.  We  doubt  not  Mr.  Wol- 
sieffer is  a  very  good  musician,  but  he  was  a  very 
poor  conductor.  Me  lacked  conception,  energy, 
and  thorough  influence  upon  his  singers  as  well 
as  his  orchestra.  But  what  was  worse  than  this, 
was  the  programme  itself.  To  have  only  two  or- 
chestral compositions  performed,  and  one  of  them 
worn  out,  and  the  other  scarcely  worthy  to  be 
worn  at  all,  and  then  to  bring  forward  an  oratorio 
like  The  Iron  Viper,  (which  of  itself  illustrates 
the  fact,  that  even  a  clever  and  intelligent  author 
must  become  tiresome  if  his  artistic  actions  are 
entirely  ruled  by  a  very  old  idea),  then  to  sinjr 
fragments  by  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  which 
have  been  heard  over  and  over  again — all  this  is 
certainly  very  diseouraginsr.  and  could  never  have 
taken  place  with  an  intelligent  body  of  men.  if 
party  interests  had  not  interfered.  We  suppose 
a  principal  cause  of  this  arrangement  in  the  pro- 
gramme was  the  desire  to  have  short  pieces,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  such  as  would  come  under  the 
head  of  sacred  music.  If  it  were  necessary  to 
select  such  music  on  account  of  the  Sabbath,  it 
would  have  been  much  better  to  go  to  the  old 
Italian  masters,  whose  compositions  are  less 
known,  and — in  point  of  the  strictly  religious 
view,  and  musical  treatment — certainly  more  sa- 
cred than  most  of  the  modern  so-called  church 
compositions.  But,  after  all,  are  not  the  ninth 
symphony,  Berlioz's  Harold,  Schumann's  Para- 
dise and  Peri,  or  the  Pilgrimage  of  the  Rose, 
Mendelssohn's  Lohgesang,  and  a  host  of  other  or- 
chestral and  vocal  compositions,  as  strictly  sacred 
as  any  of  Mozart's,  Handel's,  or  Haydn's  church 
compositions  ? 

As  to  the  performance  of  all  the  numbers  of 
the  above  programme,  the  solo  pieces  gave  evi- 
dently the  most  satisfaction  and,  in  some  respects, 
this  was  quite  right.  Miss  Biehings  sung  her 
aria  (in  English)  exceedingly  well,  but  spoiled 
the  impression  by  a  very  inappropriate  alteration 
at  its  conclusion.  The  young  lady  has  a  good 
voice,  and  what  we  should  call  a  showy  method 
— which  is  often  not  a  very  reliable  one. 

MONDAY. 

This  was  a  busy  day  for  the  singers.  There 
was  first  a  rehearsal  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
and  then  the  long-expected  and  (by  many  of  the 
participators)  the  much-dreaded  procession  of  the 
singers,  with  the  military  escort  of  honor,  to  In- 
dependence Square,  where  the  Mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Vaux,  welcomed  them  with  a  hearty 
and  well-pointed  speech.  The  streets  through 
which  the  procession  marched  were  crowded,  and 
Independence  Square  offered  a  most  brilliant 
display  of  the  thronging  multitudes.  The  Mayor, 
in  his  address,  alluded  to  the  importance  and  so- 
cial influence  of  these  festivals — which,  coming 
from  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  was  regard- 
ed as  a  very  high  compliment  to  the  Germans 
there  assembled,  and  responded  to  by  three  hearty 
cheers.  After  his  address,  the  singers  retired  to 
their  headquarters,  marching  amidst  thousands 
of  spectators.  The  evening  concert  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  was  well  attended.  We  think 
very  few  of  the  admirers  of  the  Italian  opera — 
which,  we  hear,  are  more  numerous  in  Philadel- 
phia than  any  other  city  in  the  Union — could 
have  been  present,  for  we  could  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  only  one  opera-cloak,  the  best  represen- 
tative of  fashionable  opera-attendance  in  this 
country. 

The  programme,  consisted  of: 

1.  Overture,  Egmont.  (Beethoven.) — 2.  Choral.  A 
Tower  of  Strength  is  our  God.  (Luther.)  Sung  by 
all  the  singers. — 3.  Glockentbne.  Bell  Sounds.  (Abt.) 
Baltimore  singers. — i.  Hymnus.  Sixty-seventh 
Psalm.  (I.  Otto.)  All  the  singers. — 5.  On  the 
Rhine.  (Kiicken.)  New  York  singers. — 6.  Chorus 
from  the  Prophet.  Call  to  Arms.  (Meyerbeer.) 
1.  Jubel  Overture.  (C.  M.  Von  Weber.)— 2.  Double 
Chorus.  Water  and  Wine  Drinkers.  (Zoellner.) 
All  the  singers. — 3.  Sacred  chorus  from  Euryanthe. 
(C.  M.  Von  Weber.)     Philadelphia  singers. — 4.  Cho- 


rus.    The   American   Champion   of    Liberty.     (Wol- 
sieffer.)    All  the  singers 6.  Serenade.  (Marschner.) 

Orpheus,  Boston. — 6.  Pilgrim's   Chorus  from  Tann- 
haiiser.     (R.  Wagner.)     All  the  singers. 

The  greatest  feature  in  the  performance  of 
this  programme  was  the  appearance  of  the  per- 
formers, and  the  stage.  When  the  curtain  rose, 
and  the  audience  beheld  the  vast  array  of  sing- 
ers, surrounded  by  the  words  of  Fatherland,  one 
burst  of  agreeable  surprise  and  satisfaction  filled 
the  room.  These  fifteen  hundred  Germans,  sing- 
ing in  honor  of  social  harmony  and  brotherhood, 
of  peace  and  civilization,  presented  a  very  differ- 
ent sight  than  when  the  sons  of  Germania  rose 
from  its  woods  to  defend  their  soil  from  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Romans.  Christianity  has  brought  to 
the.  grandchildren  of  those  barbarous  forefathers 
a  new  mission  and  a  new  fatherland.  It  would 
be  of  no  avail  to  record  all  the  ideas  which  the 
sight  of  these  modern  Germans  suggested ;  enough 
that  it  was  a  grand  and  a  most  satisfactory  sight, 
repaying  for  a  great  many  inconveniences  which, 
in  a  musical  sense,  made  themselves  felt  during 
the  evening.  The  New  York  and  Boston  singers 
won  the  prize.  They  both  were  enthusiastically 
encored,  and  deserringly  so.  They  showed  more 
spirit,  more  expression,  and  also  more  mechani- 
cal skill  than  the  others.  Some  of  the  pieces, 
however,  were  very  little  adapted  to  cause  any- 
thing but  ennui  and  confusion.  The  best  per- 
formance of  the  united  singers  was  Luther's  Cho- 
ral, which  made   a   very  good  impression. 

TUESDAY. 

This  was  a  general  holiday  for  the  German 
population,  and  participated  in  by  many  Ameri- 
cans. From  early  morning  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon, almost  every  vehicle  which  could  be  used 
was  put  into  requisition  to  carry  the  crowd  to 
Lemon  Hill,  where  the  pic-nic  took  place.  It 
was  a  grand  pilgrimage,  not  to  the  Holy  Land,  or 
in  honor  of  the  Holy  Church,  but  in  honor  of 
Nature,  and  the  gifts  to  appreciate  its  beauties  in 
a  social  manner.  It  was,  according  to  all  reports, 
the  greatest  turn-out  Philadelphia  ever  witnessed. 
When  the  singers  reached  the  spot,  they  found  it 
already  fully  covered  with  all  representatives  of 
mankind,  from  the  infant  to  the  old  man,  military 
men  and  civilians,  singers  and  lookers  on,  enthu- 
siasts and  cool  philosophers,  highly  jolly  fellows 
and  very  sober  people — all  were  there,  gathered 
in  groups  talking,  laughing,  observing,  taking 
notes,  and  enjoying  themselves,  each  in  his  own 
way.  The  different  singing-societies  were  scat- 
tered over  the  hill,  each  under  their  different 
banners,  occasionally  singing  or  listening  to  a 
speech,  but  oftener  drinking  out  of  that  musical 
instrument,  (the  only  one  visible),  which  goes 
under  the  familiar  name  of  a  horn.  We  have 
heard  a  great  many  horn-players  (Vivier  inclu- 
ded) wdio  could  manage  their  instruments  with  a 
good  deal  of  virtuosity,  but  that  which  we  saw 
on  this  venerable  afternoon  exceeded  anything 
we  ever  before  witnessed.  We  met,  however, 
one  club  where  we  saw  neither  banner  nor  horn, 
but  where,  nevertheless,  the  same  virtuosity  pre- 
vailed. It  is  said  that  this  gift  is  peculiar  to  the 
majority  of  the  German  people.  That  club  (from 
New  York)  also  gave  us  some  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  quartet  singing — a  treat  which  was 
attempted  by  the  other  societies  so  often,  that  it 
lost  its  charm.  But,  if  we  were  not  always 
pleased,  we  were,  under  all  circumstances,  sur- 
prised to  hear  people  sing  in  general  correctly, 
who  had  already  so  severely  tried  their  lungs  by 
the  use  of  their  favorite  instrument,  the  horn. 

There  was,  however,  one  instance,  where  we 
listened  for  a  little  time  with  real  pleasure.  This 
was,  when  we  came  to  the  quarters  of  the  old 
Baltimore  Quartet,  which  gave  us  some  very  fine 
specimens  of  singing  Tyrolean  airs  with  the  head- 
registers  of  the  voice,  which  is  called  in  German 
jodeln.  Besides  this,  we  heard  many  a  good 
word,  saw  a  deal  of  real  fun,  and  listened  to 
plenty  of  nonsense ;  but  not  in  a  single  instance 
did  we  notice  any  laxity  in  speech  and  actions. 
There  was  high  jollyism,  nothing  more.  We 
were  quite  amused'  at  a  place  where  a  man  exhib  - 
ited  a  weighing-machine — an  excellent  idea,  by 
the  way,  to  take  this   occasion,  where   nearly  all 
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had  increased  their  weight  by  order  of  the  day. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  general  satisfaction  ex- 
pressed in  these  quarters  with  the  exhibitor, 
especially  by  those  who  had  taken  not  less  than 
forty  glasses  of  their  favorite  beverage.  Not  less 
amusing  was  the  sight  of  some  juvenile  persons 
who,  evidently  not  accustomed  to  so  many  hours 
of  standing,  staring,  looking  on,  and  drinking, 
looked  immensely  fatigued  and  worn  out,  but  who 
nevertheless  tried  to  persuade  each  other  that 
they  had  an  exceedingly  nice  time.  Fortunately 
for  these,  and  perhaps  also  for  all  concerned,  it 
happened  that,  when  the  pic-nic  had  reached  its 
climax,  a  thunder-storm  made  its  appearance, 
which  literally  cleared  the  little  shadowed  hill  of 
all  the  representatives  of  mirth  and  musical  fes- 
tivals. It  is  said  that  this  was  occasioned  by  an 
especial  prayer  of  the  ladies,  who  feared  that  a 
prolonged  stay  on  the  hill  would  interfere  with 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  grand  ball, 
which  was  to  take  place  the  same  evening  at 
Jayne's  Hall.  The  Storm-king,  glad  to  please 
the  ladies  for  once,  acquiesced  quickly  in  the  de- 
sire of  the  better  half  of  our  sex,  and  when  the 
hour  came  for  the  commencement  of  the  ball,  all 
were  on  hand,  presenting  a  brilliant  sight  of  har- 
mony and  pleasure. 

WEDNESDAY. 

The  morning  was  consecrated  to  some  admin- 
istrative affairs  of  the  Festival,  and  the  passage 
of  the  resolution  to  hold  the  next  gathering  in 
Baltimore.  The  afternoon  brought  all  the  sing- 
ers together  for  the  last  time  to  a  brilliant  ban- 
quet, where  the  same  tone,  which  characterized 
the  whole  affair,  still  prevailed,  where  some  good 
and  a  few  miserable  speeches  were  made,  and 
where  the  Festival  was  brought  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion. 

Before  we  can  dismiss  the  subject,  we  wish  to 
state  that  this  festival  has  confirmed  our  belief  in 
the  necessity  and  social  importance  of  these 
gatherings.  At  the  some  time,  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  still  better  results  would  be  obtain- 
ed, if,  first,  the  societies  would  introduce  choruses 
to  be  sung  by  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  ;  and, 
second,  if  parts  of  the  programmes  of  these  festi- 
vals were  adapted  for  the  consideration  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  Americans.  If  by  these  festivities 
the  two  nationalities  shall  be  brought  into  a  closer 
and  more  harmonious  intercourse,  (and  we  do 
not  acknowledge  any  higher  purpose  for  them,) 
then  the  strictly  German  character  of  the  affair 
must  be  given  up. 


Miss  Victoire  Balfe. 
The  opinion  of  this  young  English  prima  donna, 
which  we  copied  from  the  London  News,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  experienced  critic  of  the  Atlxenwum, 
as  follows :  . 

It  is  a  bold  stroke  to  bring  out  a  young  lady 
new  to  the  stage  at  either  of  our  Italian  opera- 
houses  in  '  La  Sonnambula ;'  since  there  exists  no 
musical  drama  more  familiar  to  the  English 
public,  or  in  which  the  principal  character  has 
been  sustained  by  so  many  artists  of  the  first  class. 
The  opera  is,  further,  in  itself,  difficult  for  a  debu- 
tante, because  the  great  scene  for  the  prima  donna 
closing  the  drama  demands  that  vocal  steadiness 
and  force  which  it  is  difficult  to  retain  to  the  last 
tinder  the  anxieties  of  a  first  night. — But,  what- 
ever might  be  the  hazard  of  such  a  challenge,  the 
result  of  Thursday  week  justified  the.  ambition,  as 
proving  to  the  public  that  a  new  and  attractive 
artist,  thoroughly  prepared  for  her  profession,  is 
now  ready  for  opera.  So  satisfactory  a  first 
appearance  as  Miss  Balfe's  we  do  not  recollect 
since  that  of  Mile.  Pauline  Garcia.  Miss  Balfe's 
appearance  is  singularly  pleasing.  Her  manner 
on  the  stage  is  easy,  refined,  and  naturally 
dramatic  ;  since  no  tutoring  could  have  prepared 
her  for  the  chamber  scene,  where  her  sorrow  and 
dismay  were  expressed  with  a  spontaneous  aban- 
donment, intense  without  exaggeration.  Miss 
Balfe's  voice  is  agreeable  and  sufficient— a  mezzo- 
soprano,  apparently,  of  about  two  octaves  in 
compass  (from  A  to  a)— as  yet  expressive  rather 
than  powerful,,  but  neither  meagre  in  quality  nor 


wooden  in  timbre.  It  has  been  trained  as  few 
voices  are  trained  now-a-days,  and  "  came  out" 
sound  in  intonation  (a  little  inevitable  emotion 
allowed  for) — sure  in  the  attack  of  intervals — 
solid  in  sostenuto — and  brilliant  in  execution. 
The  scale,  ascending  or  descending,  the  arpeggio, 
the  shake,  seem  entirely  under  Miss  Balfe's 
command.  The  aria  '  Come  per  me  sereno'  had 
been  overcharged  with  ornaments  (and,  in  truth, 
the  song,  with  its  lack-a-daisical  pauses  and  its 
appoggiature,  is  good  for  little,  save  as  a  pattern- 
card  to  exhibit  executive  accomplishment), — in 
not  one  of  which  was  incompleteness  to  be 
detected. — The  recitatives  were  said  with  feeling; 
the  concerted  music  was  phrased  by  Miss  Balfe  in 
true  musical  style ;  the  long  and  trying  Lento, 
'  Ah,  non  credea,'  in  the  last  scene,  was  given 
with  purity  and  pathetic  expression.  In  the 
finale,  we  fancy  that  fatigue  had  to  be  surmounted, 
and  that  more  may  have  been  meant  for  the  singer 
to  exhibit  than  she  executed ;  but  the  rondo  was, 
nevertheless,  so  victoriously  sung  as  to  close  the 
opera  without  any  falling  off.  The  welcome  of 
Miss  Balfe  was  warm;  the  applause,  as  the 
evening  went  on,  grew  warmer  and  warmer;  her 
reception  at  last  was  rapturous.  It  is  not,  however, 
because  of  this  effect  produced — because  of 
bouquets  and  recalls — that  we  announce  the 
success  to  have  been  complete.  Such  signs  may 
be  fallacious,  but  musical  ears  cannot  be  deceived 
as  to  musical  proficiency, — and  the  new  Amina 
proved  herself  to  be  not  a  raw  scholar,  but  a  real 
artist,  and,  as  such,  made  at  her  outset  that  step 
which  those  for  whom  allowances  must  be  claimed 
— albeit  the  claimants  have  still  the  courage  to 
present  themselves  while  they  should  be  at  school 
— too  seldom  make  during  a  lifetime.  Health  and 
strength  permitting,  Miss  Balfe  has  a  brilliant 
career  before  her ;  in  particular,  we  imagine,  as 
a  singer  of  Rossini's  operas,  since  while,  for  the 
most  part,  they  demand  from  the  prima  donna 
executive  power,  musical  skill,  and  charm  of  tone, 
they  do  not  call  for  the  compass  of  a  soprano 
acuto,  nor  the  force  of  a  walking  trombone. 
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BOSTON,  JULY  4,  1857. 

We  send  this  number  of  our  paper  forth. amid 
the  ringing  of  bells,  the  thunder  of  big  cannons, 
the  petulant  plague  of  petty  fire-crackers,  the 
blare  of  numberless  brass  bands,  and  all  the 
confusing  patriotic  noises  that  make  up  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  nation's  birth-day.  Surely  we  are 
bound  to  be  a  musical  people  in  due  time,  since 
all  our  ingenuity  in  public  jubilations,  in  the  art 
of  general .  self-amusement  exhausts  itself  year 
after  year  in  this  one  form  of  a  vast  "  Calathum- 
pian"  gunpowder  Symphony !  We  take  to  noise, 
to  sounding  demonstrations,  as  a  duck  takes '  to 
water.  Stunned  with  all  this  glory,  with  breast 
full  of  patriotism,  and  ears  full  of  "  Yankee 
Doodle"  and  of  "  Hail  Columbia,"  what  can  we 
have  to  say,  or  what  report  of  music  as  an  Art  ? 
And  verily  it  is  a  barren  time  with  us,  in  respect 
of  music.  There  may  be  much  good  silent 
planting  going  on,  but  there  is  little  open  fruit- 
bearing  or  reaping.  Concerts  and  operas  are 
scattering  and  comparatively  insignificant. 

In  the  latter  field,  however,  there  are  still 
some  signs  of  after-harvesting  and  gleaning. — 
Mme.  Lagrange,  we  see,  commenced  this  week 
a  series  of  six  more  "  farewells,"  in  the  shape  of 
operatic  performances  at  the.  New  York  Acad- 
emy, with  Brignoli,  Amodio,  &c,  giving  1 
Purilani  on  Monday,  and  Norma  on  Wednesday, 
to  large  and  fashionable  houses.  Will  not  this 
admirable  singer  give  us  a  chance  to  encore  her 


farewells  here  in  Boston,  too  ?  In  Philadelphia 
the  German  opera  has  closed  with  tempting  pros- 
pects for  another  season  ;  they  even  talk  of  Nozze 
di  Figaro,  of  Oheron,  of  Tannhduser,  as  well  as 
of  Don  Juan  and  Fidelia  ! 

But  the  note-worthiest  event  in  Philadelphia, 
and  in  this  country,  for  the  fortnight  past,  has 
been  the  Annual  German  Festival,  or  Saenger- 
Fest.  We  could  not  be  there  to  see  and  hear, 
even  by  vicarious  eyes  and  ears ;  but  deeming 
the  event  too  interesting  and  too  significant  to  be 
omitted  in  our  chronicle  of  Art,  we  borrow  an 
intelligent  account  of  the  proceedings  from  the 
New  York  Musical  Review.  We  fully  agree 
with  the  writer  in  the  hope  that  this  fine  element 
of  the  Teutonic  nationality  will  not  keep  itself 
too  distinct,  but  will  more  and  more  blend  with 
our  Americanism,  adapting  its  musical  and  social 
manifestations  somewhat  to  our  wants  and  com- 
prehension, infusing  its  artistic,  genial  enthusiasm 
into  our  lives,  and  perhaps  receiving  equal  bless- 
ings in  return. 

But  fortunately  for  our  own  barrenness,  what 
grand  reports  there  come  to  us  from  England  • 
The  same  week,  kept  by  the  Germans  here,  was 
there  dedicate  to  Handel.  Two  thousand 
voices,  Jive  hundred  instruments,  with  the  pres- 
ence and  sympathy  of  audiences  ranging  from 
11,000  upwards,  (the  number  was  expected  to  be 
much  greater  on  the  second  day,  when  the  Queen 
was  present),  were  engaged  on  the  15th,  17th 
and  19th  of  June  in  doing  homage  to  a  musician 
and  a  man,  than  whom,  as  the  London  Musical 
World  well  says,  "  No  one  that  ever  breathed  the 
air  of  England — Shakspeare  perhaps  excepted — 
has  conferred  greater  benefits  on  her  people." 
The  same  paper  adds :  "  Who  will  venture  to 
assert  that  the  civilized  world  would  not  have  • 
been  worse  without  the  Messiah  ?  "  This  colossal 
festival,  so  unprecedented  in  magnitude,  is  only 
experimental  and  preliminary  to  still  greater 
things  in  prospect  for  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  Handel's  death,  in  1859.  So 
grand  a  demonstration  was  in  keeping  with  the 
gigantic  majesty  of  Handel's  thoughts,  and  with 
the  spirit  of  our  age ;  and  therefore  all  will  re- 
joice to  hear  that  so  bold  an  experiment,  in  spite 
of  all  predictions  of  impracticability,  or  even  of 
scientific  doubts  whether  such  a  mass  of  sound, 
spread  over  so  much  space,  could  reach  the.  ear 
at  once,  even  if  it  all  moved  as  one,  proved  in 
the  main  eminently  successful.  All  the  accounts 
agree  in  pronouncing  it  a  great  success.  Some 
drawbacks,  to  be  sure,  are  mentioned,  such  as 
imperfect  hearing  of  the  softer  solo  passages,  and 
the  more  complicated  choral  movements,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  un-acoustic  nature  of  the  glass  and 
iron  Palace.  As  matter  of  history,  we  have 
wished  to  place  as  full  as  possible  a  record  of  the 
three  days,  and  (what  was  in  some  respects  even 
more  interesting)  of  the  last  rehearsal,  in  our 
columns.  We  have  read  several  vivid  and  intel- 
ligent reports,  but  select  that  of  the  Times  upon 
the  whole,  as  both  the  fullest  and  most  careful, 
while  it  agrees  in  all  essentials  with  the  others. 
We  give  to-day  reports  of  the  two  first  days,  leav- 
ing the  third  day  to  our  next,  when  doubtless  we 
shall  also  get  fuller  statistics  as  to  numbers  of 
audience,  &c.  That  accounts  should  differ  as  to 
the  effect  of  certain  passages  and  voices,  is  natu- 
ral, considering  the  different  localities  of  hearers 
in  so  vast  a  building.  There  is  some  difference, 
too,  of  special   criticism.     One   quotes  :  "  When 
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you  want  an  angel  in  singing,  send  for  Clara 
Novello,"  and  praises  all  she  did,  as  do  the  most. 
Another  brings  this  serious  charge  against  Eng- 
land's pattern  oratorio  singer : 

We  should  have  been  better  pleased,  however,  had 
Madame  Novello  been  content  to  sing  the  music  as 
Handel  wrote  it.  On  the  opening  day  of  a  great 
Handel  Festival  she  should  have  exhibited  better 
taste  than  to  depart  so  completely  from  Handel's 
score.  In  the  air :  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liv- 
eth,"  she  never,  in  one  single  instance,  gave  the  cor- 
rect music  to  the  words  just  quoted,  but  substituted 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  passage  a  barbarous  innova- 
tion of  her  own. 

The  Handel  Festival  was  not  the  only  musical 
event  that  week  in  London.  Clinging  about  it 
were  of  course  many  parasites,  among  which  one 
huge  one — Jullien's  ten-days  Festival  at  the  Sur- 
rey Gardens,  of  which  we  spoke  last  week,  with 
troops  of  famous  singers;  three  oratorios,  ("Cre- 
ation," "  Elijah  "  and  the  "  Seasons,")  a  Mendels- 
sohn night,  a  Verdi  night,  &cl,  &c.,  in  his  imperial, 
grand  Panjandrum  way.  Then  there  were  the 
two  opera  houses.  The  tenor  of  our  last  reports 
was  still  kept  up — the  usual  repetitions  of  the 
Trovatore  and  the  Traviata ;  but  with  one  re- 
deeming effort  made  in  rivalry  at  both  houses, 
namely,  the  revival  of  Don  Giovanni;  at  the 
Royal  Italian,  with  Mario  and  Grisi,  and  Mile. 
Marai  as  Elvira,  and  Mme.  Bosio,  whose  Zerlina 
charmed  as  it  did  here  in  Boston  years  ago,  and 
Ronconi  as  the  Don,  and  Herr  Formes,  Lepo- 
rello.  At  Her  Majesty's  the  thing  was  made 
more  complete  than  ever  before,  with  restoration 
of  the  usually  omitted  parts,  and  closer  carrying 
out  of  all  the  scenic  and  dramatic  intentions  of 
the  poem.  Here  our  old  friend,  Beneventano, 
was  the  Don,  who,  (the  Times  says),  "  gives  a 
very  gallant  representation  of  the  part,  makes 
love  and  declares  war  with  a  full  conviction  of 
ultimate  victory,  and  eats  his  supper  with  an  air 
of  princely  independence."  The  Piccolomini 
was  a  fascinating  Zerlina.  "  Never  did  village 
coquette  nudge,  pout,  pinch,  elbow,  sulk,  whee- 
dle, or  fondle,  with  more  earnestness,  more  char- 
mingly, or  more  irresistibly."  Mile.  Spezia,  as 
Donna  Anna,  and  Mile.  Ortolani  as  Elvira,  are 
much  praised,  and  so  is  Sig.  Belletti,  as  Leporello  ; 
but  Giuglini,  as  Ottavio,  "  did  not  shine."  A 
good  sign  was  it,  that  Don  Giovanni  was  to  be  re- 
peated three  times  during  the  Handel  week. 

Next  week  we  hope  to  glance  at  music  on  the 
Continent.  Meanwhile  returning  home  again, 
to  our  own  barrenness,  we  are  reminded  that 
something  is  indeed  done,  as  we  have  before 
hinted,  in  the  way  of  planting.  Planting  good 
seeds,  we  can  but  hope.  There  are  more  musi- 
cal schools  in  operation,  perhaps,  in  the  summer 
than  in  the  winter ;  at  least  large  schools  of  na- 
tive growth,  where  music,  and  the  art  of  teaching 
music,  are  taught  in  large  classes.  We  have 
already  mentioned  one  good  beginning  in  this 
city,  in  the  "  Boston  Music  School."  To-day  a 
friend,  at  our  request,  kindly  furnishes  us  with  an 
account  of  another,  conducted  in  the  pleasant 
village  of  North  Reading,  but  a  few  miles  back 
in  the  green  country.  Each  has  its  peculiar  ad- 
vantages ;  that  in  the  country,  of  cheaper  living, 
retirement,  influence  of  nature,  &c. ;  that  in  the 
city,  of  closer  contact  with  musicians,  access  to 
city  oratorios  and  concerts,  &c.  The  conduct  of 
these  two  schools  enlists  a  large  variety  of  talent, 
and  we  wish  them  both  success,  in  the  sincere 
hope  that  a  true  Conservatory  of  Music  may  re- 
sult from  one  or  both  of  them. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  1. — I  believe  it  is 
not  often  that  you  receive  a  letter  from  this  place, 
which  is,  on  the  contrary,  rather  famed  for  its  unmu- 
sicality,\{ I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  the  word.  During 
many  former  visits,  I  have  found  that  it  justly  merit- 
ed this  unenviable  celebrity  ;  but  of  late,  my  experi- 
ence has  led  me  to  hope  that  a  brighter  day  is 
dawning  for  "  Heavenly  music,"  beneath   the   noble 


elms  of  this  fair  city — so  fair,  indeed,  that  it  is  but 
meet  that  the  Arts  should  have  a  home  here,  and 
flourish  peacefully  under  the  protection  of  its  grand 
old  guardians,  East  and  West  Rock,  which,  like  two 
sleeping  monster  lions,  keep  faithful  watch  on  either 
siile  of  the  gem  entrusted  to  their  care. 

Here,  as  in  so  many  other  places,  the  first  to 
awaken  a  sense  of  this  necessity,  have  been  Ger- 
mans. Three  of  these,  one  a  professor  of  drawing 
and  painting,  the  other  two  of  music,  have  settled  in 
New  Haven  within  the  past  few  years,  and  are  ma- 
king the  most  praiseworthy  efforts  to  cultivate  the 
public  taste,  and  arouse  and  develop  slumbering 
talent.  As  a  proof  of  the  success  which  one,  at 
least,  of  the  musicians  has  met  with,  I  must  give  you 
an  account  of  a  Soire'e  which  Mr.  Weiiner  gave 
last  week  at  a  private  house,  and  to  only  invited 
guests.  The  performers  were  the  professor  himself 
on  the  violin  and  piano,  three  of  his  pupils,  (two 
gentlemen  and  a  young  Iady_),  on  the  latter  instru- 
ment, an  amateur  also  on  the  violoncello,  and  the 
Quartet  choir  of  Trinity  Church.  The  programme 
was  as  follows: 

1.  Overture — Magic  Flute Mozryt 

2.  Quartet — Ave  Veruin   Rossini 

3.  Klegie  —Violin Ernst 

4.  Adagio — Piano,  Violin  and  'cello  Haydn 

5.  Larghetto — 2d  Symphony.  . . Beethoven. 

6.  Gloria  in  Excelsis —  16th  Mass Haydn. 

7.  Overture — Fidelio Beethoven 

8.  Song  without  Words — Violin Mendelssohn 

9.  Trio— Attila Ver.ii 

10.  Trio — Puritaui.     Piano,  Violin  and  'cello Bellini 

11.  Overture — Oberon Weber 

12    Quartet— 0  Gloriosa   Lambillote 

13.  Overture — Midsummer  Night's  Dream Mendelssohn 

You  will  admit  that  this  presents  a  very  respecta- 
ble array  of  names,  with  only  a  small  sprinkling  of 
the  common-place  in  homage  to  variety  of  tastes. 
From  the  remarks  made  in  my  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, however,  I  should  hardly  have  supposed  this 
precaution  to  be  necessary.  They  betokened  such 
appreciation  and  enthusiasm  as  to  delight  the  heart 
of  any  true  music-lover. 

The  piano  performances  were  all  very  creditable, 
although  the  last  two  overtures  seemed  a  trifle  too 
difficult  for  some  of  the  players.  The  Larghetto  of 
Beethoven  was  exceedingly  well '.rendered.  In  his 
violin  solos,  Mr.  Wehner  proved  Himself  a  master  of 
his  instrument,  and  played  with  a  truth  of  feeling 
which  is  not  often  found.  The  'Cello-player  was  not 
so  good,  so  that  the  Adagio  of  Haydn,  otherwise 
extremely  beautiful,  was  a  little  marred,  as  well  as 
cut  short  by  the  omission  of  the  'cello  variation. 

The  vocal  quartet  was  composed  of  very  fine 
voices,  and  gave  ample  evidence  of  careful  practice 
and  earnest  feeling.  Its  members  acquitted  them- 
selves admirably  throughout,  and  gave  general  pleas- 
ure by  their  performances.  Of  these,  I  enjoyed 
most  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  by  Haydn  ;  but  it  was 
the  0  Gloriosa  of  Lambillotte  which  was  unani- 
mously encored.  It  is  a  spirited,  finely  harmonized 
work. 

This  Soire'e  was  only  one  of  a  weekly  series  whieh 
takes  place  during  the  winter,  and  if  the  others  are 
as  well  attended  and  as  attentively  listened  to  as 
this  one,  I  think  we  may  be  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
gress of  Art  in  this  place.  Of  the  good  which  their 
originators  are  doing,  several  of  Mr.  Webner's,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Stoeckel's  pupils,  whom  I  have  met, 
give  ample  proof.  One  of  the  former  is  quite  an 
instance  of  the  triumph  of  genius.  Mr.  C.  is  quite 
a  young  man,  and  has  been  brought  up  to  the  trade 
of  a  tanner.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  has  bad  no  early 
musical  instruction  whatever,  but  has  only  of  late 
years  taken  up  the  study  of  the  Divine  Art  from 
pure  love  of  it.  By  devoting  every  leisure  moment 
to  perfecting  himself  therein,  he  has  acquired  a  re- 
markable degree  of  proficiency,  and  a  refined  taste, 
and  continues  assiduously  to  improve  himself,  with- 
out, however,  neglecting  in  the  least  his  daily  avoca- 
tion. 

Another  pupil  of  the  same  master,  a  young  lady, 
has  the  reputation  of  practising  fourteen  hours  a 
day,  but  I  fear  that  this  is  more  a  sign  of  indomita- 
ble pel-severance  than  of  true  love  for  music,  which 
must  be  lost  entirely  in  the  mechanical  drudgery 
which  she  imposes  on  herself.  Why  will  not  people 
understand  that  one  hour's  practice  with  the  mind  is 
better  than  three  of  mere  finger  gymnastics  ! 

1  see  by  the  papers  that  the  Mendelssohn  Union 
have  performed  the  "  Creation  "  in  New  York,  and 
regret  very  much  being  obliged  to  miss  it.  I  should 
much  prefer  it  if  their  fourth  concert  did  not  come 
so  late  in  the  season.  It  was  so  late  last  year,  too  ; 
when  they  gave  "Athalie"  and  the  "  Walpurgis 
Night,"  at  just  about  this  time,  when  also  I  was  out 
of  town.  t 


A  Day  at  North  Reading,  Mass. 

JFrom  a  Correspondent  ] 

Taking  one  of  the  early  trains  which  leave  the 
depot  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Company, 
we  found  ourselves,  after  a  short  and  agreeable  ride 
through  flourishing  towns  and  pleasant  villages,  at 
the  station,  Reading.  Already  the  negro  hoy,  Doug- 
las, was  awaiting  our  arrival,  to  convey  us  to  our 
destination,  which  lies  about  four  miles  north  of  this 
point.  It  was  one  of  those  lovely  mornings  of  June, 
of  which  the  poets  sing ;  the  fields  and  meadows  were 
clothed  in  their  most  luxuriant  garments,  the  air 
was  harmonious  with  the  warbling  of  birds,  while 
the  fresh,  exhilarating  atmosphere  imparted,  as  it 
were,  new  life  and  vigor  to  all  around.  After  a 
drive  of  some  half  an  hotfr  through  this  delightful 
open  country,  we  discovered  just  upon  the  brow  of 
an  approaching  hill  a  well-proportioned  building  of 
somewhat  ancient  pretensions,  upon  the  face  of 
which  we  esm'ed  in  large  letters,  the  words  :  "  Nor- 
mal Musical  Institute."  A  few  moments 
brought  us  to  its  threshold.  Alighting  from  our  ve- 
hicle, we  were  greeted  by  the  welcome  faces  of  Dr. 
Lowell  Mason  and  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Root.  The 
ground  in  front  of  the  building  was  occupied  by 
groups  of  students,  enjoying  themselves  with  vari- 
ous kinds  of  manly  exercises,  previous  to  repairing 
to  the  appointments  of  the  day. 

The  Institute  has  already  been  in  existence  for 
some  years,  and  originally  held  its  sessions  in  New 
York  ;'  but  latterly  North  Reading  has  been  chosen 
as  the  scene  of  its  labors,  probably  from  the  fact  that 
in  a  quiet  and  retired  spot  like  this,  there  is  found 
less  to  distract  one's  attention  from  study,  and  as 
also  affording  better  opportunities  for  those  engaged 
in  a  particular  pursuit  to  come  oftener  in  contact, 
an  important  desideratum  to  those  striving  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  end.  The  object  of  the 
directors  is  to  furnish  means  for  the  instruction  and 
improvement  of  those  persons  of  both  sexes,  who 
alrcadv  are,  or  who  intend  to  be,  engaged  in  the 
work  of  teaching  music,  training  choirs  or  classes, 
or  conducting  the  music  of  the  sanctuary.  Oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  to  those  who  desire  it,  to  receive 
private  tuition  in  singing,  piano-forte  or  violin  play- 
ing— thus  enabling  them  to  become  qualified  for  any 
position  they  may  be  called  upon  to  occupy.  So 
widely  has  the  reputation  of  the  Institute  extended, 
that  one  finds  here  representatives  from  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union,  who  wend  their  way  hither  for 
the  purpose  of  availing  themselves  of  the  advanta- 
ges offered.  The  session  for  this  year  has  but  fairly 
commenced,  and  already  nearly  seventy-five  persons 
are  enjoying  its  benefits.  In  addition  to  Dr.  Mason 
and  Mr.  Root,  the  following  persons  are  engaged  as 
instructors  in  the  various  departments :  Mr.  Geo.  J. 
Webb  as  associate  in  the  conduct  of  the  Institute ; 
Mr.  August  Kreissmann  as  private  vocal  instructor; 
Mr.  Nathan  B.  Clapp  as  instructor  on  the  piano- 
forte ;  Mr.  T.  I.  Cook,  of  New  York,  as  instructor 
on  the  violin  ;  and  Messrs.  Loomis  and  Perkins,  of 
the  same  city,  as  assistant  teachers  in  different  de- 
partments of  vocal  instruction.  The  daily  routine 
is  much  after  the  following  manner  : 

From  8.30  to  9.15 — Elementary  class  in  Vocal 
Training,  with  particular  attention  to  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  a  correct  vocal  performance. 

From  9.15  to  11.15 — Familiar  lecture  on  elementary 
music,  and  methods  of  teaching,  including  an  exam- 
ination of  the  true  mission  of  song  ;  its  relations  to 
man's  creative  nature;  and  the  furnishing  of  teach- 
ers with  a  knowledge  of  those  principles  which,  hav- 
ing their  foundation  in  nature,  shall  serve  as  a  sure 
guide  to  their  future  work. 

From  11.15  to  12 — Advanced  class  in  Vocal  Train- 
ing, Practice  of  Solfeggi,  style  and  facility  in  execu- 
tion. 

From  2.30  to  3.15— Elementary  class  in  Harmony, 
Formation  of  chords  with  their  proper   progressions. 

From  3.15  to  3.45 — Teaching  exercise,  during  whieh 
time  some  member  of  the  class  assumes  the  position 
of  teacher,  subject  to  the  criticism  of  the  other  mem- 
bers. Time  is  occasionally  taken  for  musical  perfor- 
mances by  individuals,  also  subject  to  the  criticisms 
of  the  class  and  teachers. 

From  3.45  to  4.20— Advanced  class  in  Harmony, 
composition  and  four-part  writing.  On  particular 
days  certain  of  the  above  exercises  are  laid  aside  for 
the  practice  of  glees  and  chorus  singing,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Webb,  whose  long  experience  and 
excellent  qualifications  in  this  department  are  too 
well  known  to  need  comment.  Altogether,  the  whole 
plan  of  arrangement  appears  to  be  admirably  adapted 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  desired.  We 
could  but  help  noticing  the  unusual  enthusiasm 
manifested  by  the  students  generally,  and  the   great 
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desire  upon  their  part  for  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge, for  the  love  of  it. 

The  glee  and  choral  performances  were  quite  re- 
markable, for  so  large  a  number  brought  promiscu- 
ously together,  and  also  when  we  consider  that  many 
had  taken  them  up  a  prima  vista. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  already  gathering 
fast,  as  re-seating  ourselves  in  the  conveyance  of 
the  morning,  we  commenced  our  little  journey  to- 
wards the  city.  Gradually  the  majestic  tones  of  one 
of  Handel's  sublime  choruses  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
until  lost  in  the  distance,  and  while  musing  over  the 
pleasures  which  our  excursion  had  afforded  us,  we 
became  more  than  ever  convinced  that  if  our  coun- 
try shall  ever  be  able  to  boast  of  institutions  con- 
ducted after  the  plan,  and  with  the  same  high  stand- 
ard, as  the  Conservatories,  which  are  the  pride  of 
the  musical  cities  of  the  old  world,  they  must  have 
their  origin  in  such  gatherings  as  that  which  we  have 
witnessed  to  day.  Success  to  those  who  lend  their 
time  and  influence  to  the  undertaking!* 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Thoughts  upon  the  Fugue. 

FROM     THE     GERMAN     OF     ROCHLITZ. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Mozart's  Requiem  is  per- 
formed before  -a  large  and  not  uncultivated 
audience  to-day,  and  Graun's  oratorio,  Tod  Jesu, 
(the  death  of  Christ,)  "  to-morrow.  Both  are 
among  the  most  excellent  and  famous  works  that 
could  be  cited  for  our  purpose  ;  both  have  always 
met  with  universal  favor.  Now  will  this  favor 
appear  equally  great  with  all  the  pieces  of  these 
works  ?  Certainly  not !  Or  will  all  the  pieces 
equally  command  attention  ?  Not  even  that ! 
During  some  of  them  you  will  perhaps  remark  in 
three  fourths  of  the  audience  a  certain  cold  look- 
ing on ;  you  will  read  vacancy  or  distraction  in 
their  faces.  And  in  what  pieces  will  this  be 
especially  the  case '?  Unquestionably  in  the 
Kyrie  of  the  Requiem,  and  in :  Christus  hat  uns 
ein  Vorbild  gelassen :  (Christ  has  left  us  an 
example)  of  the  Passion.  Very  natural!  By 
far  the  largest  part  of  our  present  audiences  for 
music  consists  of  dilettanti:  these  do  not  find  here 
what  they  seek  for  practice  or  enjoyment,  even 
if  the  more  modest  among  them  do  not  from  a 
certain  timidity  confess  that  these  "  learned 
pieces,"  as  they  call  it,  are  too  much  for  them. 
A  part  of  those  present  consists  of  laymen :  what 
these  seek  is  not  afforded  them  in  such  pieces. 
The  fourth  quarter  are  about  equally  divided 
between  connoisseurs  and  those  of  no  account : 
neither  of  which  classes  do  we  now  address. 

We  said  the  phenomenon  was  natural:  it  is  also 
discouraging ;  discouraging  as  it  concerns  the  hear- 
ers ;  discouraging  in  its  influence  on  the  artiste,  and 
through  the  artists  on  the  condition  of  the  art 
itself.    He  who  in  his  exercises  and  his  recreations 


altogether  drops  and  gives  up  the  Fugue,  gives 
up  thereby  not  only  one  of  the  most  excellent 
means  for  the  culture  of  his  mind  and  of  his 
aptitude  for  music,  but  a  means  of  culture,  which, 
in  what  it  leads  to  can  scarcely  be  replaced  by 
any  other.  He  gives  up  too  a  kind  of  music, 
which,  nearly  and  rightly  viewed,  could  ensure 
him  a  worthy  and  truly  noble  enjoyment;  nay, 
one  which  first  enables  him  to  recognize  (and  this 
should  be  the  main  point  with  the  dilettanti)  the 
interior,  essential  nature,  the  peculiar  course  and 
movement,  the  true  import  and  substance  of 
significant  works  even  of  the  free  style  (as  opposed 
to  fugue),  so  that  he  may  fully  appreciate  them 
and  enjoy  them. 

We  have  called  it  discouraging  also  in  its  influ- 
ence on  artists,  and  through  them  on  the  state  of 
music.  The  artist  and  the  public  always  exercise  a 
mutual  influence ;  what  the  latter  persist  in  not 
wanting,  the  former  vnU  persist  in  not  giving ;  else 
would  he  have  to  sacrifice  himself  heroically  to  his 
idea  of  Art,  like  Mozart,  who,  when  one  of  his  pub- 
lishers (the  Hoffmeisters)  importuned  him:  "Write 
more  as  the  public  want  it,  else  I  cannot  print 
and  pay  for  anything  more  of  yours's,"  replied : 
"  Well,  then  I  must  earn  no  more,  and  starve  and 
let  the  devil  take  me !"  How  few  there  are,  or 
can  be  of  this  sort,  we  need  not  say.  —  From  this 
has  sprung  not  only  the  evil,  that  we  get  less  and 
less  in  this  style,  which,  in  certain  respects, 
remains  the  summit  and  perfection  of  all  Art; 
but  also  that  the  artists,  in  practising  less  upon  the 
fugue  form,  grow  more  and  more  superficial  and 
feeble  in  their  other,  freer  works,  and  show  less 
real  artistic  consistency  and  character;  their 
works  in  fact  become  less  enduring;  after  the 
satisfaction  of  curiosity  and  after  a  certain  enjoy- 
ment in  unessentials,  they  are  soon  forgotten,  and 
even  loathed.* 

No  composer  can  produce  a  great,  really  im- 
portant and  permanently  satisfying  work — 
whether  for  the  church,  or  of  whatsoever  other 
kind — unless  he  be  able  to  write  at  least  regular 
and  technically  perfect  fugues.  He  can  as  little 
do  it,  as  a  painter  can  produce  a  great  and  really 
important,  permanently  satisfying  picture,  if  he 
understand  nothing  of  what  is  called  composition 
in  his  art.  Nay,  just  as  little  as  the  painter  can 
treat  intelligently  and  fitly  even  single,  isolated, 
subordinate  objects,  as  for  instance  portraits, 
flowers,  fruits,  single  groups  of  trees — unless  it  be 
by  happy  accident — without  a  knowledge  of  that 
part  of  his  art  and  without  some  skill  in  it,  just  so 
little  can  the  composer  intelligently  and  fitly  treat 
single,  isolated,  subordinate  objects,  as  songs,  va- 
riations, small  sonatas,  &c,  unless  by  happy  aeci- 

*  Compare  for  instance  the  earlier  Quartets  of  Pleyel 
and  of  Mozart,  which  were  produced  at  the  same  time. 


dent,  without  knowledge  and  dexterity  in  that  part 
of  his  art,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

Thus  the  productions  lose,  the  artists  lose,  the 
more  highly  cultivated  friends  of  Art  lose,  nay, 
even  the  dilettanti  and  the  laymen  lose,  directly 
and  indirectly,  if  the  Fugue  be  totally  neglected : 
but  in  the  now  so  decisive  influence  of  the  dilet- 
tanti it  will  be  neglected,  unless  we  can  in  some 
measure  win  them  over  to  its  side.  Let  us  attempt 
this ! 

I  address  one  dilettante  in  the  name  of  all, 
with  whom  it  is  possible  to  talk  intelligently. 

Do  you  admit,  friend,  that  thought  is  possible 
with  recreation  ?  You  must  admit  it ;  you  have 
experienced  it  yourself  innumerable  times.  When 
you  have  wished  to  understand  a  significant 
poem  far  enough  to  have  some  actual  enjoyment 
of  it,  you  have  had  to  think;  and  when  you  have 
had  enjoyment  in  it,  you  have  thought.  So  too, 
when  important,  characteristic  representations  of 
a  player  have  delighted  you ;  or  when  you  have 
looked  with  satisfaction  at  a  fine  picture.  If  the 
picture  had  come  before  you  merely  as  a  table 
with  all  sorts  of  colors  placed  beside  each  other, 
would  you  not  at  least  have  inquired :  What  does 
it  represent  ?  and  how  do  these  forms,  these 
movements,  these  features  express  what  is  intend- 
ed ?  So  it  is  with  Music.  A  piece  of  music 
must  have  presented  itself  to  you  as  a  mere  mul- 
titude of  all  sorts  of  tones,  simultaneous  or  suc- 
cessive, if  you  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  connec- 
tion, sequence,  purpose  of  these  tones;  and  the 
charm  which  the  mere  colors,  or  the  mere  tones, 
in  and  for  themselves,  without  any  exercise  of 
thought  on  your  part,  would  have  exerted  on 
your  senses,  is  one  which  you  would  by  no  means 
call  a  truly  human  satisfaction  or  enjoyment. 
Such  has  been  a  thousand  times  your  own  expe- 
rience :  thinking  is  possible  together  with  enjoy- 
ing. 

But  if  you  have  had  this  experience,  then  you 
must  necessarily  in  the  second  place  have  found : 
that  thinking  does  not  lessen  or  disturb  enjoy- 
ment ;  on  the  contrary,  it  increases,  elevates  it — 
only  presupposing  that  it  be  not  directed  to  en- 
tirely subordinate  accessories.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  you  see  Schroeder  act  ihe  part  of  Lear, 
and  that  you  are  struck  at  the  first  moment  of  his 
appearance  by  his  form,  the  carriage  of  his  body, 
his  gait,  &e. ;  already  you  are  stimulated  to  find 
out  what  all  this  means,  and  soon  discover  that  it 
is  designed  to  indicate  just  this  peculiar  mixture 
of  energy  and  weakness,  of  sternness  and  love, 
of  the  mighty  monarch  and  the  bent  old  man. 
Certainly  you  comprehend  this  thought  more 
firmly  now,  you  find  it  more  and  more  developed, 
more  and  more  clearly  and  distinctly  embodied 
before  you   in   the   whole   course   of  the  piece. 
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Thus  you  follow  the  poet  and  the  actor,  thinking 
and  feeling,  through  the  whole ;  and  it  cannot 
but  be  that  your  enjoyment  is  not  only  not  dis- 
turbed and  lessened,  but  is  promoted  and  exalted 
by  this  thinking.  Only  in  one  case  could  your 
thinking  be  a  hindrance  to  you ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  in  Schroeder's  appearance  you  should  merely 
notice  and  begin  to  ruminate  upon,  say  his  down- 
hanging,  bronze-colored  boots,  and  to  consider 
■whether  such  were  worn  perhaps  in  Lear's  time. 
It  is  quite  the  same  with  music.  Draw  the  par- 
allel yourself,  since  it  were  unnecessary  to  pursue 
it  here.  To  make  it  easier  for  you  at  the  outset, 
think  of  works,  in  which  poetry  and  the  eye  lend 
their  aid  ;  and  first  of  all  of  the  Opera;  think 
of  one  or  two  truly  excellent  operas,  as  Gluck's 
IpMgenia  in  Tauris,  or  Mozart's  Don  Juan,  of 
their  character  and  purpose  as  a  whole,  of  the 
character  and  purpose  of  their  leading  persons  in 
particular — both  in  relation  to  the  music.  If  you 
have  got  some  clear  conception  of  all  this,  so  that 
you  can  follow  it  through  the  piece,  undoubtedly 
you  find  that  your  enjoyment  is  uncommonly  in- 
creased and  elevated. 

Now   you    will    not  for  a  moment  dispute   the 
assertion,  that  the  better  man  in  all   things,  even 
in  his  pleasures,  seeks  the  higher,  where  there  is 
such,  and  prefers  it  to  the  lower ;  that  this   seek- 
ing, this  preference   in  fact  is   what  first   makes 
him  a  better  man  ;  that  this   alone   distinguishes 
him  essentially  from  others.     It  cannot  be   other- 
wise in  Art,  and  consequently  in   music  ;  in  Art 
especially,  so  far   as  enjoyments   are   concerned, 
since  it  is  its  very  end   and   mission   to  secure  to 
us  a  higher  and  purer  than  mere   sensual   enjoy- 
ment, and  thereby  cooperate  to  the  ennobling  of 
man  on  the  side  of  his  feelings  and  inclinations. 
Since   now,  as   you  have   seen   and  granted,  all 
higher  and  more  living  enjoyment,  (in  fine  musi- 
cal works  as  in  everything  else),  is   not   possible 
unless  thought  go  with  enjoyment,  it  follows  irre- 
sistibly.    If  in  regard  to  music   you  would  join 
the   better   class,  you    must  be  willing  to   think 
while  you  enjoy.     You  belong   among   the    vile 
and  common,  if  you  only  find   and   only  seek  in 
music  the  merely  sensual  gratification  of  the  ear. 
Nor  do   you   stand   much   higher,  if  you  regard 
merely  the   instruments   and   skill  in   handling 
them,  mere    that   which  surprises   and  produces 
its  effect  without  any  cooperation  on  your  part ; 
or  if,  (in  a  more  effeminate  way),  you  desire  no- 
thing in  the  hearing  and   practice   of  music,  but 
to  renounce  all   voluntary,  conscious   mental  ac- 
tivity, and  be  transported  into  a  sort  of  languid, 
sensual  comfort,  or  a  state  of  mere  vague  reverie, 
a  certain  easy  tickling  of  the  fancy.  For  although 
here  your  thinking  faculty  is  not   entirely  extin- 
guished, yet   it   plays  an   extremely  subordinate 
part,  and  is  directed  only  to  what  is   subordinate 
in  a  work  of  Art,  only  to  the  means,  and  not  the 
end,  and  indeed  only  to  very  subordinate  means 
to  the  end — to  the  bronze-colored  boots  of  Lear. 
If  now  you  wish  to  have  that  higher  and  more 
vital  enjoyment,  you  will  not  renounce  the  exer- 
cise of  thought  in  your  enjoyment ;  you  will   not 
be   indifferent   to   works   which   demand    more 
thought  than  feeling,  as   many  demand   feeling 
more  than  thought ;  you  must  at  least  in  listening 
to  them,  heed  them  earnestly,  and  in  practice  not 
entirely  reject  them  ;  in  either  case  you  must  try 
at  least  to  win  from  them  their  right  side,  to  inter- 
est yourself  in   that ;  and  in  the  beginning,  until 
you  have  got  more   intimately  acquainted   with 


them,  and  have  had  your  taste  more  cultivated 
for  them,  you  must  let  it  turn  upon  the  question 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  affect  your  feeling,  and 
if  so,  how.  Such  now  is  the  Fugue  :  and  such 
should  be  your  conduct  towards  it. 

To  make  this  practicable,  all  that  you  need — 
besides  a  natural  susceptibility  to  music,  which 
you  of  course  possess — Is  some  practical  instruct- 
ion, as  to  how  you  should  first  exercise  your  think- 
ing faculty  upon  these  works,  (fugues  and  fugued 
pieces) — in  other  words,  what  you  should  attend 
to  in  them  first  of  all,  and  what  order  and  method 
you  should  follow.  This  instruction  I  here  offer, 
not  as  if  I  had  anything  new  to  say,  or  anything 
which  cannot  be  learned  from  thorough  musicians 
or  good  text-books ;  but  because  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  say  it  more  in  your  own  manner,  in  a 
style  more  suited  to  your  comprehension.  I  shall 
only  introduce  you  to  what  is  first  and  most  essen- 
tial: when  you  have  acquired  practice  in  this, 
the  rest  will  either  come  of  itself,  or  you  will 
have  grown  so  fond  of  the  whole  matter,  that 
you  will  not  fail  to  follow  it  up  and  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  what  is  more  remote  and  inci- 
dental ;  nay,  even  should  this  not  be  the  case, 
and  should  you  stop  with  what  is  first  and  most 
essential,  you  will  have  gained  something  truly 
worth  your  while. 

[To  be  continued.] 


The  Great  Handel  Festival,  Crystal  Palace, 
London. 

Third  Day,  Friday,  June  19 
{From  the  Times,  June  20.) 

Yesterday  witnessed  trS  last  of  these  great 
musical  commemorations,  though  in  point  of 
attendance,  splendor,  and  success,  it  might  well 
be  called  the  first.  Such  of  the  visitors  as  only 
attended  on  Monday  or  during  the  occasion  of 
the  Royal  visit  can  form  but  an  inadequate  notion 
of  the  impressive  scene  which  the  interior  of  the 
Palace  presented.  Every  seat  from  which  one 
could  hear  or  see,  and  many  from  which  it  was 
difficult  to  do  either,  had  its  occupants,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  accommodation  pro- 
vided, some  hundreds  of  visitors  were  forced  to 
content  themselves  with  promenading  the  nave 
and  surveying  from  a  distance  the  massive  thou- 
sands which  rank  in  rank  filled  every  portion  of 
the  central  space. 

Not  since  the  great  day  when  Her  Majesty  and 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  paid  a  State  visit  to 
Norwood  have  the  roads  presented  such  an 
appearance.  From  Dulwich,  Sydenham,  and 
Yauxhall  the  stream  of  carriages  was  incessant, 
and  as  each  separate  avenue  poured  its  tide  of 
vehicles  into  the  one  general  road  up  to  the 
building  the  numbers  became  almost  unmanage- 
able. The  interminable  hill  which  leads  to  the 
Downs  on  a  Derby-day  is  considered  as  affording 
an  unique  spectacle  in  this  respect,  but  yesterday 
it  was  for  a  time  quite  outdone,  and  it  will  pro- 
bably be  long  ere  the  public  again  witness  such 
an  assemblage  of  carriages  as  during  the  morning 
thronged  through  the  Dulwich  road. 

Nearly  10,000  visitors  came  down  to  the  Palace 
by  rail.  The  arrangements  at  the  station  were 
most  excellent,  and  as  fast  as  the  visitors  arrived 
they  were  accommodated  in  the  trains  without 
hurry  or  confusion.  It  would  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  a  description  pf  the  interior  of  the  Palace. 
A  vast  multitude  is  at  all  times  a  grand  and 
moving  spectacle ;  but  when  the  concourse  is 
assembled  and  ranged  in  such  a  building  as  the 
Crystal  Palace,  motionless  and  almost  breathless, 
listening  with  intent  anxiety  to  solemn  hymns 
poured  forth  by  two  thousands  voices,  the  effect  is 
too  great  for  description.  Such  was,  in  truth,  the 
ease  yesterday,  when,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  part  of  the  oratorio,  more  than  17,000 
visitors  were  seated  before  the  orchestra,  which 
at  a  distance  seemed  to  rise  like  some  colossal 


bouquet   from  '>':t  of  the  garden  of  colors  which 
spread  around  it.    Tic-  heal  was  excessive,  and 

to   look    down    upon    tin-  greal  parterre  whi 

least,  5,000  forms  were  in  perpetual  motion,  gave 
to  ili'-  whole  com  ou  se  an  .->  pei  t  o 
activity  which  was  singular  in  the  - 
Everything,  in  Fact,  was  on  a  gigantic  scale;  the 
rising  of  tin-  audience  between  the  first  and 
second  parts  made  .-i  noise  like  the  rush  of  a 
mighty  wind,  and  the  reverberating  applause  of 
30,000  hands  was  in  fo  way  a-  well  worth  hearing 
as  the  orchestra.  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra 
wi-w  again  busy  in  tin-  upper  galleries,  and  made 
a  mosl  successful  attempt  to  photograph  the  whole 
orche  tra  mm  a  large  scale,  and  so  perfectly  was 
this  difficult  feat  achieved  that  even  the  individual 
likeness  of  each  performer  can  b  •  found 

As  on  the  previous  occasions,  the  management 
of  the  refreshment  department  was  admirable. 
The  new  plan  of  sending  round  refreshments 
between  the  part-  has  answered  even  better  than 
was  anticipated,  and  it  would  almost  startle  tin- 
visitors  of  yesterday  to  be  informed  of  the  awful 
amount  of  biscuits,  sherry,  and  ires  which  they 
consumed.  Between  8,000  and  9,000  luncheons 
and  dinners  were  furnished  during  the  day.  But 
for  the  much  increased  counter-space  which  was 
allowed  to  Mr.  Staples,  this  most  important  portion 
of  the  festival  proceedings  would  have  been  a  sad 
blot  upon  their  general  success.  It  would  be 
ungracious  on  our  part  were  we  to  conclude  our 
notice  of  these  great  fetes  without  beating  testi- 
mony to  the  courtesy,  civility,  and  attention  of  all 
connected  with  their  management.  Both  lo  those 
who  represented  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
and  the  immediate  members  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
staff  the  highest  praise  is  due.  Never  have 
festivals  of  such  magnitude,  and  of  which  all  the 
arrangements  were  of  so  novel  and  almost  experi- 
mental a  character,  been  conducted  with  more 
thorough  order,  propriety,  and  actual  comfort  to 
the  spectators. 

Israel  in  Egypt  more  than  realized  the  flattering 
anticipations  entertained  of  its  success.  Although 
musicians  have  ever  regarded  this  oratorio  (the 
fifth  produced  in  England)  as  Handel's  choral 
masterpiece — although  Mendelssohn  himself  pro- 
nounce 1  it  "the  greatest  and  most  lasting  piece" 
of  its  Lnmortal  composer — owing  to  various  rea- 
sons it  has  hitherto  failed  to  obtain  that  complete 
hold  of  the  public  affections  which  its  companion, 
the  Messiah,  has  enjoyed  for  a  century,  and  which 
has  even  been  accorded  to  two  works  that  are  not 
Handel's — the  Creation  by  Haydn  and  the  Elijah 
by  Mendelssohn.  During  the  lifetime  of  Handel 
it  was  the  least  popular  of  his  works,  and  was 
never  performed  without  curtailing  the  choruses 
and  interpolating  airs  for  the  principal  singers,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  half-educated  taste  of 
the  day,  which  could  not  tolerate  that  sustained 
level  of  sublimity  beneath  which  Israel  in  Egypt 
never  once  descends.  These  curtailments  and 
interpolations  almost  passed  into  tradition,  and  it 
remained  for  the  better  appreciation  of  after  times 
to  discard  them  and  to  restore  this  most  wonderful 
inspiration  to  the  form  in  which  it  originally  came 
from  the  pen  of  the  composer.  Since  its  restora- 
tion it  has  been  gradually  but  surely  working  its 
way,  and  we  believe  the  time  is  not  very  far 
distant  when  Israel  in  Egypt  will  occupy  the  place 
to  which  it  is  entitled,  not  only  in  the  estimation 
of  connoisseurs  but  in  popular  regard,  by  the  side 
of  its  only  possible  compeer,  the  Messiah,  to 
compare  it  with  which  would  be  unjust,  since  the 
two  have  nothing  whatever  in  common  but  their 
unparalleled  musical  excellence. 

Yesterday,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Israel  in 
Egypt  was  given  just  as  Handel  wrote  and  as 
Handel  would  have  loved  to  hear  it.  To  describe 
such  a  performance  is  not  an  easy  task,  since,  as 
everything  calls  for  eulogy,  the  danger  of  exhaust- 
ing the  vocabulary  of  praise  becomes  imminent, 
and  a  column  filled  with  laudatory  epithets  would 
suggest  rather  an  idea  of  romance  than  of  reality. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  execution  of  Israel 
in  Egypt  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  yesterday,  sur- 
passed in  sustained  excellence  that  of  the  Messiah 
on  Monday,  and  of  Jmlas  Maccnbaus  on  Wed- 
nesday, which,  as  the  difficulties  it  presents  are 
so  much  greater,  argued  a  diligence  on  the  part 
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of  the  singers,  and  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  conductor  which  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. The  principal  interest  attached  to  I  his 
oratorio,  as  every  one  knows,  is  concentered  in 
the  choruses,  which  for  such  a  celebration  as  the 
Handel  Festival  rendered  it  of  all  works  the 
fittest.  The.  first  part  contains  no  less  than  eleven 
choruses,  with  nothing  but  a  contralto  air,  "  Their 
land  brought  forth  frogs,"  (which  Handel  would, 
there  is  little  doubt,  have  also  set  for  the  choir 
but  for  the  unsuggestive  character  of  the  words,) 
and  two  or  three  recitatives  to  relieve  them.  The 
second  part  contains  as  many  choruses,  but  with 
more  work  for  the  principal  singers,  since,  be- 
sides some  recitatives,  there  are  three  airs  and  as 
many  duels.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  second 
part  of  the  oratorio  was  written  first,  and  that  the 
other  was  an  afterthought.  Having  made  Moses 
and  the  children  of  Israel  exult  in  their  escape 
from  Egyptian  thraldrom,  dilate  on  the  miracles 
through  which  it  was  accomplished,  and  offer  up 
hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty, 
the  propriety  of  describing  the  miracles  them- 
selves appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  mind  of  Han- 
del ;  ami  to  this  we  owe  the  composition  of  Exo- 
dus, which,  prefixed  to  the  Song  of  Closes,  now 
constitutes  the  oratorio  of  Israel  in  Egypt. 

The  first  chorus,  "  And  the  children  of  Israel 
sighed  by  reason  of  their  bondage,"  where  Han- 
del has  shown  himself  as  grand  a  master  of  pathos 
as  of  the  elaborations  of  counterpoint,  was  a  fore- 
taste of  what  was  to  come.  The  conviction  that 
there  would  be  a  performance  of  unaccustomed 
excellence  sprang  at  once  from  this  beginning, 
and  was  fully  warranted  by  the  result.  "  They 
loathed  to  drink  of  the  river ;  lie  turned  their 
waters  into  blood  " — the  first  of  that  unexampled 
chain  of  choruses  by  which  the  plagues  indicted 
upon  the  Egyptians,  the  miracle  of  the  exodus, 
the  destruction  of  Pharaoh's  host,  and  the  reli- 
gious awe  created  in  the  minds  of  the  favored  peo- 
ple, are  illustrated — was  delivered  with  an  accu- 
racy and  truth  of  intonation  the  more  remarkable 
since  the  theme  is  composed  of  awkward  inter- 
vals, chromatic  in  style,  and  treated  throughout 
in  the  strictest  and  severest  form  of  fugue.  The 
impression  produced  by  this  most  suggestive 
"  tone-picture  "  was  deepened  by  that  of  the  next, 
"  He  spake  the  word,"  which  embodies  the  plague 
of  the  flies,  the  lice,  and  the  locusts — one  of  the 
double  choruses  for  which  Israel  in  Egypt  is  re- 
nowned— a  composition  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter from  its  predecessors,  but  equally  distin- 
guished by  descriptive  eloquence.  At  the  end 
of  this  fine  piece  the  audience  broke  forth  in  loud 
applause,  which,  after  the  termination  of  the  suc- 
ceeding chorus,  "  He  gave  them  hailstones,"  was 
renewed  in  a  manner  so  universal  and  tumultu- 
ous, that,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Costa's  disinclina- 
tion to  "  encores,"  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  desire  of  the  audience.  We  cannot  remem- 
ber on  any  occasion  so  grand  a  performance  of 
this  marvellous  piece,  which,  as  a  combination  of 
simplicity  and  powei,  is  wholly  without  a  parallel. 
The  two  next  choruses,  in  which  the  plague  of 
darkness  and  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  are 
embodied,  were,  from  another  point  of  view,  quite 
as  impressive.  In  the  first,  remarkable  for  its 
daring  and  singular  progressions  of  harmony,  we 
were  once  more  delighted  at  the  purity  of  into- 
nation displayed  by  such  a  multitude  "of  voices, 
and  were  not  less  pleased  to  observe  that  the 
exaggerated  reading  of  the  last  phrase — "  even 
darkness,  which  might  be  felt" — complained  of 
at  rehearsal,  though  not  entirely  discarded,  was 
considerably  modified.  Passing  over  the  inter- 
vening pieces,  we  came  to  the  prodigiously  fine 
chorus,  in  three  parts,  commencing  "with '"  He 
rebuked  the  Red  Sea."  Here  the  grandeur  of 
the  opening,  which  illustrates  the  Divine  decree, 
was  most  admirably  contrasted  with  the  passage 
by  which  its  accomplishment  is  so  forcibly  con- 
veyed— "  and  it  tens  dried  up" — delivered  in  an 
underione  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
expressive.  The  basses  gave  out  the  slow  and 
measured  theme  of  "  He  led  them  through  the 
deep"  with  tremendous  effect;  and  no  words  can 
suggest  a  notion  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
magnificent  climax,  "  But  the  waters  overwhelmed 
their  enemies,"  where  Handel,  putting  forth  all 


his  might  to  give  significance  to  the  catastrophe 
that  involved  the  persecutors  of  Israel  in  annihila- 
tion, has  succeeded  in  presenting  a  musical  picture 
of  unequalled  greatness  and  sublimity.  The 
reiteration  of  the  words  "  Not  one," — in  the 
sentence  "  there  was  not  one  of  them  left" — was 
literally  appalling. 

The  second  part  was  in  all  respects  as  satisfac- 
tory as  the  first,  but  we  cannot  attempt  anything 
like  a  detailed  account.  Chorus  after  chorus 
was  admirably  delivered,  and  each  succeeding 
piece  seemed  to  efface  the  triumph  of  that  which 
had  gone  before.  The  justly  famous  "  Horse  and 
his  rider,"  with  which  the  Song  of  Moses  begins 
and  ends — an  apostrophe  to  the  Omnipotent 
power  that  has  redeemed  the  children  of  Israel 
from  their  oppressors,  set  to'music  worthy  if  pos- 
sible of  the  theme  ;  "The  depths  have  covered 
them,"  where  occurs  that  remarkably  impressive 
passage  for  the  basses  on  the  words — "  They  sank 
into  the  bottom  as  a  stone;"  "Thy  right  hand, 
O  Lord,"  a  manifestation  of  jubilant  triumph  un- 
surpassed in  the.  music  of  the  choir ;  and,  beyond 
all,  those  wonderful  compositions,  "  With  the 
blast  of  thy  nostrils " '  and  "  The  people  shall 
hear,"  where  the  genius  of  Handel  soars  into  the 
loftiest  regions  of  the  sublime,  and  his  musical 
knowledge  is  displayed  with  a  masterly  ingenuity 
that  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  elsewhere,  even 
in  his  own  works,  were,  one  and  all,  executed  by 
this  immense  assemblage  of  singers  and  players 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  critic's  office  a 
sinecure.  There  was  no  hesitation,  no  shirking 
of  difficulties,  no  false  or  wavering  intonation  ; 
all  was  frank,  straightforward,  and  effective  sing- 
ing. The  sympathies  of  the  audience  were  exci- 
ted to  an  extraordinary  pitch.  The  "Horse  and 
his  rider  "  was  re-demanded  by  thousands  of  voi- 
ces ;  but  Mr.  Costa,  aware  that  this  chorus  comes 
again,  was  this  time  resolute,  and  proceeded  with 
the  duet,  "  The  Lord  is  my  strength,"  heedless  of 
the  obstreperous  demand  for  a  repetition.  When, 
at  the  end  of  the  oratorio,  it  was  repeated  in  its 
proper  place,  the  effect  was  just  as  striking,  and 
doubtless  all  the  more  so  from  the  judicious  deci- 
sion of  the  conductor  in  the  first  instance.  A 
more  triumphant  conclusion  to  a  performance  of 
uniform  and  well-sustained  excellence  could  not 
have  been  desired.  Never  did  a  body  of  English 
choristers  (and  so  vast  a  body  was  never  before 
united)  attain  more  honorable  distinction. 

The  principal  solo  singers  were  again  success- 
ful ;  and  once  more  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  was  the 
hero.  He  had  not  nearly  so  arduous  a  task  in 
Israel  as  in  Judas  Maccabccus;  but  of  the  one 
air  which  affords  occasion  for  the  exhibition  of 
vocal  facility  and  skill  he  availed  himself  with 
surprising  talent.  His  execution  of  this  very 
difficult  song,  which  abounds  in  florid  divisions 
after  Handel's  peculiar  manner,  was  masterly 
throughout,  the  declamation  being  just  as  power- 
ful as  the  vocal  enunciation  of  the  notes  was  irre- 
proachable. The  audience,  roused  into  enthusi- 
asm, would  not  be  denied  ;  and  so  unanimously 
expressed  was  their  desire  to  hear  the  song  again 
that  there  was  no  resisting  it.  Thus  another 
encore  was  added  to  the  incidents  of  the  day. 
Miss  Dolby  sang  both  the  contralto  airs  to  per- 
fection, and  made  a  profound  sensation  in  the 
second — "  Thou  sha.lt  bring  them  in."  Not  less 
happy  was  Madame  Novello  in  "  Thou  didst  blow 
with  thy  wind,"  which  was  very  finely  given,  and 
but  for  the  misfortune  of  coming  immediately 
after  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  in  "  The  enemy  said," 
would  have  produced  a  still  greater  effect. 
Where  Madame  Novello  was  most  applauded  by 
the  audience  was  in  the  recitatives  of  Miriam  the 
Prophetess,  "  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,"  &c,  prece- 
ding the  final  chorus,  where,  while  we  admired 
the  clear  and  penetrating  quality  of  her  upper 
tones,  we  could  not  approve  her  alteration  of  the 
text  of  Handel.  The  spirited  and  always  telling 
duet  for  basses,  "  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war," 
sung  with  remarkable  power  by  Herr  Formes 
and  Mr.  Weiss,  and,  as  usual,  one  of  the  great 
features  of  the  performance,  was  received  with 
the  loudest  applause. 

After  the  oratorio  the  National  Anthem  was 
given,  Madame  Novello  again  -being  intrusted 
with  the  principal  solo  verses. 


The  Handel  Festival,  judged  from  a  musical 
point  of  view,  has  been  an  unquestionable  suc- 
cess. It  was  a  bold  experiment ;  but  the  result 
has  proved  that  musical  performances  on  a  very 
grand  scale  are  possible  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Of  course,  experience  must  be  bought,  and  the 
experience  acquired  by  this  fust  trial  will  bet  of 
no  little  value  in  any  future  undertaking  of  the 
same  kind.  The  committee  of  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society  have  earned  laurels  of  a  novel 
kind,  and  may  fairly  regard  (lie  projection  and 
accomplishment  of  so  extraordinary  an  enterprise 
with  pride,  as  the  most  striking  and  memorable 
incident  in  the  history  of  their  institution,  which, 
in  the  course  of  25  years,  from  a  small  and  insig- 
nificant knot  of  amateurs,  has  grown  into  a  body 
sufficiently  important  to  project,  and  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  out  an  enterprise  of  such  unpre- 
cedented magnitude.  How  much  they  owe  to 
their  accomplished  conductor,  Mr.  Costa — whose 
exertions  during  the  progress  of  the  Handel  Fes- 
tival have  been  as  unremitting  as  his  musical  ser- 
vices have  been  invaluable — we  need  not  insist. 
The.  cheers,  acclamations,  and  waving  of  hats  that 
greeted  him  from  all  sides  yesterday  on  retiring 
from  the  orchestra  were  tokens  of  how  entirely 
his  efforts  had  been  appreciated  by  the  public. 


The  Physiology  of  the  Vocal  Organs. 

[From  the  Chicago  Musical  Review.] 

Nothing  has  more  keenly  interested  our  own 
mind  of  late  than  some  of  the  topics  discussed  in 
a  lecture  on  the  "  Physiology  of  the  Vocal  Or- 
gans," by  Dr.  E.  Andrews,  of  this  city,  delivered 
before  the  Chicago  Musical  Institute,  the  23d 
ult.  His  subject  was  treated  under  three  heads : 
1st,  The  chest  and  its  organs,  which  furnish  air 
for  the  production  of  musical  sound ;  2d,  The  or- 
gans of  voice,  situated  in  the  neck,  as  the  larynx 
and  its  appurtenances  ;  3d,  The  manner  in  which 
tones  are  modified  by  the  organs  of  the  head,  as 
the  teeth,  tongue,  lips,  palate  and  the  nasal  and 
other  cavities.  While  the  whole  subject  was 
treated  in  a  terse  and  masterly  manner,  we  wish 
to  present  our  readers  with  some  of  the  develop- 
ments made  in  reference  to  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  larynx  when  the  voice  passes  from 
one  register  to  another.  It  is  known  that  the 
female  voice  has  three  registers,  viz :  the  chest 
register,  extending  upwards  to  about  F,  first 
space  of  the  G  staff;  the  medium  register,  ex- 
tending from  about  F  to  B  or  C;  and  the  head 
register,  starting  from  about  this  point,  and  inclu- 
ding all  the  upper  tones  of  the  voice.  The  tenor 
voice  has  the  same  registers,  if  we  regard  the  fal- 
setto as  corresponding  to  the  head  register  of  the 
female.  The  bass  voice  employs  ordinarily  only 
the  chest  register.  When  the  singer  passes  from 
one  register  to  another  he  is  conscious  of  a  change 
in  the  position  of  his  vocal  organs — he  feels  it  in 
his  neck — but  exactly  what  this  change  is  no 
singer  can  tell  from  the  sensation  alone.  Enter- 
ing upon  the  investigation  of  this  subject  some 
time  ago,  we  consulted  medical  works,  but  found 
that  medical  authors  did  not  combine  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  music  and  acoustics  with  their 
anatomical  skill  to  enable  them  to  throw  any 
light  upon  it.  Musical  works  were  equally  at 
fault,  because  their  authors  did  not  possess  the 
requisite  anatomical  knowledge.  Whichever 
way  we  turned,  all  was  doubt  and  obscurity  upon 
this  point.  In  our  perplexity  we  applied  to  Dr. 
Andrews,  a  practising  physician  of  this  city,  who 
had  graced  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  two  medical 
colleges,  and  possessed  the  love  of  profound  in- 
vestigation, coupled  with  both  the  anatomical 
and  musical  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  successfully  explore,  if  anybody  could,  this 
Arctic  region  of  science,  from  which  all  others 
had  turned  back  without  being  able  to  throw  one 
illuminating  ray  into  its  frigid  darkness.  Soon 
after  our  application  to  him,  he  was  fortunately 
called  to  attend  upon  a  man  who,  in  a  temporary 
fit  of  insanity,  had  attempted  to  commit  suicide, 
but  not  being  skillful  in  surgery,  had  cut  his 
throat  nearly  from  ear  to  ear,  without  severing 
any  important  blood-vessel.  Finding  that  his 
patient  was  not  likely  to  die,  and  that  he  had  in 
his  bronchial  operation  laid  bare  the   top  of  the 
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larynx,  with  its  vocal  chords,  etc.,  so  that  their 
action  could  be  distinctly  seen,  he  proceeded  to 
make  the  most  of  so  rare  a  chance  to  get  light 
upon  the  topic  in  question,  and  had  the  man  pro- 
duce different  tones  while  he  watched  the  chan- 
ges in  larynx,  glottis,  vocal  chords,  &c. 

Gaining  much  light  from  this  source,  but  not 
satisfied  with  promulgating  his  theory  till  it  had 
been  further  tested,  he  proceeded  to  construct 
apparatus  similar  to  the  larynx,  vocal  chords,  etc., 
with  which  he  could  produce  tones  under  various 
modifying  circumstances.  By  these  and  other 
experiments  he  made  the  important  discoveries 
in  reference  to  this  difficult  subject,  first  made 
public  before  the  Chicago  Musical  Institute, 
which  we  now  briefly  explain  as  well  as  we  can 
without  diagrams,  ft  must  be  borne  iu  mind  that 
tone  is  produced  in  the  larynx,  (the  triangular 
box  that  surmounts  the  wind-pipe,  the.  forward 
point  of  which  is  prominent  in  the  neck  of  males), 
as  air  supplied  by  the  lungs  is  forced  from  it  into 
the  mouth  through  a  long  narrow  aperture,  called 
the  glottis,  which  aperture  is  bounded  by  two 
chords,  called  the  vocal  chords.  These  chords 
are  attached  at  the  back  end  to  elbow-shaped 
levers  of  cartilage  which  play  upon  ball  and 
socket  joints,  and  admit  of  a  great  variety  of 
motion.  These  levers  throw  the  vocal  chords 
apart  in  ordinary  respiration,  but  when  tones  are 
produced  in  the  chest  register,  they  are  placed  so 
close  together  that  they  vibrate  against  each 
other.  The  lowest  tone  iu  the  chest  register  is 
produced  with  the  vocal  chords  as  loose  as  possi- 
ble. As  the  voice  ascends,  the  chords  are  tight- 
ened by  muscles  attached  both  in  front  and  rear, 
till  the  chest  register  can  be  carried  no  farther, 
when  the  voice  passes  into  the  medium  register. 
At  this  point  the  following  change  takes  place  : 
The  vocal  chords  are  thrown  apart  so  that  they 
no  longer  vibrate  against  each  other,  and  in  do- 
ing this  the  levers  still  farther  tighten  the  vocal 
chords.  As  the  muscles  that  in  the  chest  register 
keep  the  chords  close  together  operate  against 
the  muscles  which  tighten  the  vocal  chords,  the 
upper  chest  tones  are  produced  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  great  muscular  exertion.  When,  there- 
fore, the  voice  passes  into  the  medium  register 
and  the  chords  are  partly  tightened  by  the  Very 
action  of  the  lever  that  throws  them  slight!}' 
apart,  many  of  the  muscles  that  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest  register  have  been  strained  in  tight- 
ening the  vocal  chords  are  relieved  in  the  lower 
tones  of  the  medium,  and  are  only  called  into 
active  operation  again  in  the  upper  part  of  this 
register.  The  tension  on  the  vocal  chords  in- 
creases till  the  voice  passes  into  the  head  register. 
At  this  point  the  ends  of  the  levers  are  pressed 
against  the  vocal  chords  so  firmly  as  to  shorten 
their  vibrating  length,  as  a  violin  string  is  stop- 
ped. This  again  relieves  the  muscles  that  tighten 
the  vocal  chords,  and  then  the  same  tightening 
process  goes  on  as  before,  till  the  voice  reaches 
its  upward  limit. 

Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  clearly  explain 
to  our  readers  all  the  changes  that  take  place 
when  the  voice  passes  from  one  register  to  an- 
other, we  think  we  have  made  it  obvious  that 
those  we  have  described  are  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  acoustics,  harmonize  beau- 
tifully, so  far  as  we  can  see,  with  all  the  facts  be- 
fore known  in  reference  to  this  subject,  and  fur- 
nish a  philosophical  explanation  for  all  their  phe- 
nomena. The  practical  bearings  of  this  topic  we 
cannot  now  ibllow  out,  but  are  glad  to  put  on 
record  the  obligations  under  which  Dr.  Andrews 
has  laid  both  the  musical  anil  scientific  world  by 
his  valuable  discoveries. 


Decline  cf  the  German  Tabb-Song1. 

[From  the  London  Musical  World,  May  30.] 

The  arrival  of  the  Mannergesangverein  from 
Cologne  leads  to  grave^reflections  upon  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  Liederlafel.  The  prospect  is  by 
no  means  cheering.  What  was  once  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  school  has  dwindled  down  to  a  mere 
pretext  for  trifling. 

The  German  table-song,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
is  rapidly  declining.     Mendelssohn,   wdiose   ear- 


nest delight  it  was  to  enrich  with  his  genius  every 
domain  of  the  art  he  loved,  was  the  last  that 
wrote  part-songs  worthy  of  the  name.  The  pres- 
ent race  of  composers  shows  a  melancholy  de- 
generation. It  is  hard  that  the  Kiickens  of  the 
day  will  not  confine  themselves  to  their  proper 
sphere — the  drawing-room — where  their  songs 
are  fit  accompaniments  to  the  rattling  of  cups 
and  saucers,  and  the  busy  hum  of  conversation, 
instead  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  Art  in 
places  which  should  be  held  sacred.  The,  IAed- 
ertafel  formerly  was  a  stronghold  against  these 
petty  depredators,  who  use  music  for  the  purposes 
of  huckstering,  as  they  would  use  any  other  art 
of  which  they  might  chance  to  have  a  smattering. 
Of  late,  however,  it  has  been  converted  into  a 
conspicuous  market  for  their  wares;  and  now,  in 
place  of  the  honest  manly  part-song — patriotic  or 
poetical  in  the  abstract — which  delighted  and  in- 
vigorated the  Teuton  of  old,  we  have  nothing  but 
lady-like  pretliness,  at  which  Weber  would  have 
blushed,  and  Mendelssohn  used  to  rail  in  his  own 
pensive  way,  and  with  the  quiet  vein  of  irony 
that,  occasionally  distinguished  him.  Mendels- 
sohn did  his  best  to  stem  the  current,  by  contrib- 
uting part-songs  himself — among  the  raciest  and 
best  the  modern  Liederlafel  can  boast ;  and  in 
this  way  he  effected  much  good.  Had  that  great 
musician  lived,  possibly  others  might  have  striven 
to  follow  in  the  road  he  pointed  out;  but  alas! 
he  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  manhood,  when 
his  genius  was  ripest,  and  his  art  most  consum- 
mate ;  and  thus  the  table-song  was  robbed  of  its 
last  and  bravest  champion. 

What  amateur  who  was  present  at  the  Hano- 
ver Square.  Rooms  on  Tuesday — what  sincere 
thinker,  indeed,  of  any  denomination — could  fail 
to  be  struck  with  despondency  at  finding  music 
take  so  insignificant  a  part  in  the  proceedings? 
Among  the  dozen  pieces  introduced,  how  many 
deserved  to  be  called  part-songs  ?  Is  that  eter- 
nal pianissimo,  contrived  by  sustaining  notes 
with  the  lips  closed — of  which  Auber  set  the  first 
example  in  his  opera  of  Iiayde'e — worthy  the 
name  of  singing  ? — or  is  it  to  be  set  down  as 
mere  trickery  ?  We  are  decidedly  of  the  last 
opinion,  and  denounce  it,  with  all  such  miserable, 
devices,  as  unmusical  and  absurd.  Why.  too,  are 
we  to  have  scarcely  anything  but  ballads  in 
verses,  like  those  of  Herren  Sileher,  Becker, 
Kiicken  and  others  V — or  solos  in  which  the  choir 
is  made  to  play  a  part  scarcely  more  dignified 
than  that  of  bellows-blower  to  the  organist,  like 
the  "  Wunsch  "  of  Herr  Schiirtlich,  and  the  so- 
called  "  Spanish  canzonet "  of  Herr  Reichardt  V 
— or  imitations  of  bells,  as  in  the  "  Kirehlein  "  of 
Herr  Becker,  or  of  the  tramping  of  horses  as  in 
Herr  Kiicken's  "  Kleine  Rekrut  ?  "  Why,  in 
short,  any  such  sheer  puerilities,  much  more  a 
glut  of  them  ? 

A  contemporary  advises  the  Manner- Gesang- 
Verein  to  adopt  the  old  madrigals  of  Italy  and 
England,  together  with  some  of  the  best  of  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Bishop's  glees,  in  order  at  one 
and  the  same  time  to  vary  and  strengthen  their 
repertory.  The  counsel  is  good  ;  but  we  question 
whether  it  will  be  relished.  It  is  seriously  to  be 
apprehended  that  the  art  of  music  is  on  the  wane 
in  Germany,  and  that  the  two  extremes  of  Kiicken 
twaddle  and  Wagner  rhodomontade  represent  the 
two  impulses  which  it  receives  from  the  modern 
German  mind.  For  our  own  parts,  we  were 
extremely  pained  on  Tuesday  to  hear  such  superb 
execution  as  that  of  the  choir  under  Herr  Weber's 
direction  cast  away  upon  so  much  empty  trumpery, 
and  such  poor  clap-trap  made  to  stand  substitute 
for  genuine  singing.  We  would  almost  as  soon 
have  listened  to  one  of  Dr.  Liszt's  symphonic 
poems — or  to  the  opera  of  Lohengrin. 


From  my  Diary,  No.  7. 

June  30. — A  few  more  words  of  Rellstab  on  Mo- 
zart. He  has  been  recapitulating  the  music  of  that 
master,  which  on  occasion  of  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth,  was  given  in  Berlin.  There  were 
the  Symphonies  in  E  and  G  minor,  the  Overture  to 
the  "  Magic  flute,"  the  adagio  of  the  Quintet  in  G 
minor,  played  by  all  the  stringed  instruments  of  the 
orchestra,  the  piano-forte  concerto  in  D  minor,  at  the 


Symphony  Soirf-e ;  the  Ave  Verum  Corpus,  and  the 
Requiem  ;i t  the  Sunday  Concerts,  the  droll  canons  at 
the  supper,  the  opera  Idomeneta  in  the  opera  house, 
and  perhaps  other  music,  all  by  Mozart.  After  speak- 
ing of  these  performances,  and  saying  among  other 
things  what  I  gave  in  ray  last  article,  Rellstab  eon- 
eludes  thus: 

"  From  the  experience  of  the  few  days,  which  have 
been  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  great  genius, 
must  the  inconceivable  multitude  and  variety  of  his 
creations,  which  must  ever  fill  us  with  new  wonder, 
strike  us  with  renewed  and  overwhelming  power. 
And  yet  how  small  a  portion  of  what  he  produced  was 
represented!  "We  see  with  astonishment  that  he  has 
afforded  us  such  a  variety  even  during  these  few  days, 
and  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose,  that  for  a 
month  together,  every  evening  might  offer  us  a  con- 
cert of  Mozart  music,  without  repeating  a  piece  in 
any  case,  and  yet  every  performance  be  made  up  of 
music  grand  and  beautiful  to  a  wonderful  degree — 
music  too  of  every  character,  from  the  sublimest  to 
that  of  the  most  ludicrously  comic  !  It  has  been  said 
— though  I  cannot  allow  it — that  Mozart,  in  some  di- 
rections, has  been  surpassed  by  other  great  masters  ; 
in  science,  power,  pure  beauty,  humor,  and  sublimitv, 
by  Bach,  Handel,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Beethoven.  If  so, 
still  no  one  has  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree  all  the 
powers  of  the  great  composer.  Like  Themistocles  at 
Salamis,  MozarLmust  have  the  first  prize,  because  all 
grant  him  at  least  the  second  place  in  all  branches  of 
the  art.  Still,  I  cannot  grant  this.  I  am  fully  of  the 
opinion  that  he,  if  he  did  not  in  all  directions  gain  the 
first  prize,  might  have  done  so,  had  there  been  occa- 
sion for  the  exertion  of  his  powers.  If  he,  of  his  own 
accord,  or  called  thereto  by  the  public,  had  really  en- 
tered into  the  contest  with  any  one  of  those  mighty 
men,  let  the  weapons  have  been  what  they  may,  he 
would  have  been  victorious,  like  the  divine  Achilles, 
over  all  the  powers  both  of  Greeks  and  Trojans." 

I  cannot  read  the  opinions  of  such  a  man  as  Rell- 
stab, without  feelings  of  the  highest  respect  for  them. 
I  have  heard  enough  of  Mozart's  works — Masses,  the 
Requiem,  Operas,  Chamber  music.  Songs,  Comicali- 
ties, &c,  &c,  to  be  impressed  fully  with  the  idea  that 
their  author  was  the  greatest  composer — the  greatest 
artist — that  ever  lived.  But  I  cannot  feel,  with  Rell- 
stab, that  he  could  have  composed  the  "  Messiah,"  or 
have  gone  so  out  of  himself  as  to  have  produced  a 
work  on  that  text,  which  should  have  equalled  Han- 
del's, in  its  sublime  yet  simple  grandeur.  Just  as  I 
cannot  conceive  of  Shakspeare,  under  any  possible 
circumstances,  having  written  "Paradise  Lost."  1 
can  but  feel  that  Handel  and  Beethoven  were  (not 
greater  musicians)  greater  men,  and  had  grander  feel- 
ings, sentiments,  emotions  to  express.  Handel.  Bee- 
thoven, Mozart — Milton,  Goethe,  Shakspeare — John 
Marshall,  Webster,  Clay — Mackintosh,  Burke,  Sher- 
idan— Rubens,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael — some  such 
parallel  seems  to  convey  the  idea — though  Handel 
and  Beethoven  were,  I  think,  greater  in  comparison 
with  Mozart,  than  Milton  and  Goethe  with  Shak- 
speare. 

It  is,  after  all,  mere  speculation  ;  and  speculation, 
too,  upon  a  point  as  to  which  an  American  public  has 
never  had  the  means  of  judging. 

July  9. — I  have  been  looking  over  the  London 
"  Notes  and  Queries  "  for  the  last  few  months,  and 
am  interested  to  find  that  "  old  100  "  has  been  a  con- 
stant topic  of  discussion.  Mr.  Havergall's  idea  that 
this  tune  is  derived  from  the  Gregorian  music  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  Dr.  Gauntlett  decides  to  be  absurd, 
both  from  the  introduction  of  the  hexachord  and 
from  the  rhythm — an  opinion,  (made  upon  other 
grounds),  expressed  in  my  letter  on  the  subject,  in 
Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  last  year. 

One  of  the  points  discussed  in  "  Notes  and  Que- 
ries "is  whether  the  tune  be  of  Lutheran,  or,  in  any 
manner,  of  German  origin.  It  is  not.  This  denial  is 
founded  upon  these  facts:  1st.  That  the  tune  is  utterly 
wanting  in  all  the  characteristics  of  the  German  Cho- 
ral of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.  2d.  That  there 
is  hardly  a  German  choral  hook  from  the  date  of 
Luther's  first  publication,  down  to  the  time  when  our 
tune  was  sung  in  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Swit- 
zerland and   England,  that  I   have  not   examined  in 
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the  great  German  libraries,  without  finding  it,  and 
3d.  The  tune  was  first  printed  in  Germany,  at  Leip- 
zig, in  1573,  under  the  following  circumstances  :  Pro- 
fessor Lobwasscr,  of  Konigsberg,  obtained  a  copy  of 
Marot  &  Beza,  not  long  after  the  publication  of  that 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  was  so  much  pleased 
with  it,  that  he  translated  them  all  into  German,  re- 
taining the  French,  metre  and  rhythm,  so  that  they 
might  be  sung  to  the  same  tunes.  And  his  book  in 
1573  first  gave  the  Old  Hundredth  to  his  countrymen. 

Let  me  make  a  few  "  notes  "  on  the  main  question. 

1st. — The  original  publication  of  Marot  was  of 
thirty  psalms  only.  Afterward,  in  Geneva,  he  added 
twenty  more,  and  these  fifty,  which  were  selected 
from  all  parts  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  comprised  all 
that  publication,  to  which  in  1543  Calvin  wrote  a  pre- 
face. At  the  close  of  this  preface  Calvin  distinctly 
states  that  the  music  to  these  religious  poems  has 
been  "modev^e,"  so  as  to  be  suitable  to  the  sacred 
words.  Now  this  word  "modertSe"  I  understand  to 
mean  "adapted,"  and  in  this  translation  I  am  sus- 
tained by  "Winterfcld,  and  the  other  great  German 
authorities,  who  have  written  on  the  Choral  and 
Psalmody.     This  leads  me  to  my  second  "note." 

2d. — The  object  Calvin  had  in  view  in  sanctioning 
the  psalms  of  Marot,  w<as  not  to  furnish  spiritual 
songs  for  public  worship,  but  as  Beza  declared  a  fewr 
years  later,  to  give  the  people  something  else  to  sing 
than  praises  of  their  mistresses  and  things  of  this 
world;  although  he  had  concluded  to  allow  them  also 
in  church.  In  fact,  the  psalms  were  translated  in 
the  metre  and  rhythm  of  popular  songs,  and  sung  to 
the  same  tunes.  Until  these  psalms  found  their  way 
into  the  public  worship  of  the  Protestants,  they  were 
sung  by  both  Catholics  a*id  the  Reformers  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  tunes  of  the  popular  songs  were  heard  in 
the  religious  worship  of  Calvin's  followers,  it  was 
made  the  most  of  by  the  Romish  clergy,  and  as  every 
student  of  ecclesiastical  history  knows,  Catholics  were 
forbidden  to  sing  the  psalms  of  Marot.  Florimond 
and  other  writers  of  that  day,  are  full  of  the  matter. 
"Prima  facie)  then,  the  tunes  in  the  Genevan  Psalters 
are  popular  airs  "  moderdes,"  so  as  to  suit  the  nature 
of  the  text. 

3d. — In  the  libraries  at  Berlin,  "Wolfenbiittel,  Leip- 
zig, Dresden,  Halle,  &c,  are  many  copies  of  Marot's 
fifty  psalms,  which  I  have  examined  personally  or 
through  the  kindness  of  friends.  In  no  one  of  these 
have  I  found  any  tune  which  hears  any  resemblance 
to  the  one  in  question. 

4th. — It  first  appears  in  the  complete  collection  of 
Marot  &  Beza.  The  two  oldest  copies  I  have  seen 
are  at  "Wolfenbiittel,  dated  respectively  1559  and 
1550.  One  writer  in  "Notes and  Queries,"  (Mr.  Geo. 
Offer),  says:  "The  first  printed  copy  of  it,  in  my 
possession,  is  in  the  French-German  Psalter,  the 
preface  to  which  says  : 

'Touchant  la  melodie,  il  a  semble'  le  meilleur, 
qu'elle  fust  moder^e,  en  la  sorte  que  nous  l'avons 
mise,  pour  emporter  poids  et  majesty  convenable  au 
sujet:  Et  mesme  pour  estre  propre  a  chanter  en 
l'Eglise,  selon  qu'il  a  este"  dit.  De  Geneve,  ce  10.  de 
Juin,  1543.' 

This  preface  was  written  by  Calvin.  See  Marsh's 
"Works.  The  Old  Hundredth  is  put  to  Psalm 
C  XXXIV.,  and  so  continued  in  subsequent  editions, 
of  which  I  have  those  of  Crespin,  1555 ;  Vincent, 
1562,"  &c.,  etc. 

Mr.  Gauntlett,  (in  Notes  and  Queries  for  May 
30th),  understands  Mr.  Offer  as  stating  that  he  has  a 
copy  of  the  tune  as  early  as  1543.  But  Mr.  Offer's 
language  does  not  state  that.  He  says  the  preface  is 
so  dated.  Now  this  preface,  with  the  date,  was  con- 
tinually printed  for  at  least  two  centuries  after  it  was 
written,  and  therefore  proves  nothing.  He  has  a 
copy,  however,  of  1555,  which  is  four  years  earlier 
than  I  have  seen. 

5th. — The  tune,  both  by  my  own  researches  and  by 
Mr.  Offer's  copy,  first  appears,  as  said  above,  in  the 
collection  of  Marot  and  Beza.  It  moreover  appears 
invariably  to  the  134th  Psalm.  Now  this  psalm  was 
one  of  the  100  which  Beza  translated,  and  according 
to  Baum,  in  his  life  of  Beza,  the  poet  provided  for  the 
music  set  to  his  translations,  although  "Calvin  hatte 
schon  friiher  fiir  die  Musik  bei  den   ausgezeichnetern 


Meistern  jener  Zeit  gesorgt."  (Though  Calvin  had 
already  at  an  earlier  date  provided  for  the  music  from 
the  most  distinguished  masters  of  that  period.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Beza  had  popular  tunes 
"moderC*es"  for  his  psalms,  as  Calvin  had  had  for 
those  of  Marot,  and  that  the  tune  in  question  was 
one  of  them.  If  so,  it  made  its  first  appearance,  as 
we  have  said,  when  Beza's  100  translations  first  came 
out.     It  is  then  important  that  we  get  this  date. 

6th. — Oct.  1,  1550,  Beza  dates  his  preface  to  the 
"  Sacrifice  of  Abr-aham,"  in  w-hich  he  speaks  of  "  the 
translation  of  the  psalms  which  I  now  have  in  hand." 
In  1552-3  he  is  in  Lausanne  and  finishes  the  transla- 
tion. That  it  must  have  been  finished  before  the  end 
of  1553  is  clear  from  a  reference  which  he  makes  to 
King  Edward  VI.,  such  a  reference  as  shows  that  the 
young  head  of  Protestantism  was  still  alive.  Mr. 
Offer's  copy  of  the  Crespin  edition  gives  us  the  tune 
within  two  years  after  Beza  finishes  the  translation. 

7th. — As  the  matter  now  stands,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  Old  Hundredth  psalm  tune  was  not  one  of  the 
melodies  which  Calvin  caused  to  be  adapted  to  Marot's 
psalms,  but  was  one  which  Beza  employed  some  one 
to  adapt  to  the  134th  psalm,  as  translated  by  him. 
Dr.  Gauntlett  says,  "the  Geneva  edition  of  1564  has 
the  license  of  Gallatin  declaring  that  Guillaume  Franc 
is  the  author  of  all  the  tunes."  Query  :  Has  Dr.  G. 
seen  this  edition  ?  If  not,  does  he  not  get  his  infor- 
mation from  Bayle,  either  directly  or  indirectly  ?  If 
from  Bayle,  he  will  find  upon  careful  examination 
that  Bayle's  authority  was  a  manuscript  letter  from 
Professor  Constant  de  Rebecque,  of  Lausanne,  and 
that,  unless  this  Genevan  edition  of  1564  (should  it 
not  be  Strasbourg  ?)  can  be  examined,  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  the  said  Franc,  except  from  Con- 
stant's letter.  I  stated  in  my  communication  last 
year,  that  Ludwig  Erk,  of  Berlin,  a  most  indefatigable 
laborer  in  this  field,  is  of  opinion,  that  Bayle  mistook 
another  name  for  Franc,  which  in  the  old  running 
hand  of  the  sixteenth  century  might  easily  happen. 
I  will  not  give  the  name  at  present,  as  it  is  a  subject 
to  which  I  hope  to  devote  some  time  b}'-and-bye  in 
the  proper  place.  If  Dr.  Gauntlett  can  really  show 
the  name  in  print  of  Guillaume  Franc,  a  musician, 
earlier  than  the  publication  of  Bayle's  Dictionary,  he 
will  do  much  service  to  those  who  are  investigating 
the  subject  of  the  early  music  of  the  Protestant 
churches. 

8th. — If  our  tune  be  a  popular  melody  "  modere'e  " 
to  suit  a  sacred  subject,  can  it  not  somewhere  be 
found  ?  Every  student  of  the  history  of  the  Reform- 
ation knows  how  constant  was  the  intercourse  between 
the  learned  men  of  Geneva,  Lausanne  and  Basle, 
with  those  of  Holland,  Flanders  and  England.  At 
one  time  Geneva  seems  to  have  supplied  the  Protest- 
ants of  England  with  their  Bibles  and  Psalters.  The 
publications  of  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  Geneva  and 
London  were  interchanged  with  almost  the  same 
facility,  and  as  immediately  as  those  of  London  and 
Boston  or  New  York  are  now.  If  then  we  find  a 
book  of  "  Spiritual  Songs"  printed  at  Antwerp  or 
Rotterdam  in  1540,  with  music,  we  are  justified  in 
looking  to  it  for  tunes  which  soon  after  appear  in 
Genevan  or  Strasburg  publications.  Now  in  Antwerp, 
in  the  year  1540,  appeared  such  a  work,  with  the 
title  of  "Souter  Liedekins" — I  write  the  title,  as  I 
do  this  entire  article,  from  memory,  my  books  and 
notes  being  in  Germany — which  I  take  to  mean 
"Saubcr  Liederchen"  or  "Pure  Songs."  This  book 
is  professedly  published  to  give  the  common  people 
pure  words  to  sing  to  their  common  song  tunes,  and 
with  no  reference  whatever  to  the  church.  In  this 
book  is  to  be  found  the  tune  which  I  have  no  doubt 
was  "modere'e  "  by  Beza  or  his  musical  assistants, 
and  set  to  the  134th  Psalm.  Probably  Dr.  Gauntlett, 
can  find  the  "  Souter  Liedekins  "  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  if  so,  his  opinion  is  earnestly  asked  upon 
the  correctness  of  my  conjecture.  If  it  prove  correct, 
Rev.  Mr.  Havergall's  theory  falls  at  once  to  tha 
ground,  for  no  one  can  have  devoted  even  so  little 
study  as  the  present  writer  to  the  secular  music  of  the 
first  half  of  the  16th  century,  without,  seeing  that  it 
never  was  borrowed  from  the  Gregorian  chants  of  the 
priests  at  the  altar. 


Nnw  York,  July  6. — The  only  musical  event 
worth  recording,  is  the  opening  of  the  summer  opera 
season,  by  Mme.  L\  Grangu,  assisted  by  the  old 
favorites,  Brignoli,  Ahodio  and  Coletti.  La 
Grange,  previous  to  announcing  (his  operatic  enter- 
prise, went  through  the  usual  silly  humbug  of  giving 
"farewell  concerts,"  previous  toiler  departure  for 
Europe ;  it  was  even  stated  that  she  had  engaged 
passage  in  the  steamer  of  the  24th  of  June.  Why 
is  it  that  respectable  artists  must  descend  to  these 
little  shallow  frauds  to  attract  an  audience? 

However,  whatever  fault  may  be  found  with  the 
management  of  the  La  Grange  Concerts,  her  ope- 
ratic enterprise  is  worthy  all  praise.  La  Grange  ap- 
peared last.  Monday  evening  in  /  Puritani,  with 
Brignoli  as  Arturo,  Amodio  as  Biceardo,  and  Coletti 
as  Georgio.  The  opera  went  olf  extremely  well, 
the  house  being  crowded,  and  generous  in  applause. 
La  Grange  appeared  as  youthful  as  ever,  and  sang 
the  polaeea  :  Son  vergin  vezzoza,  as  site  alone  can  do 
it,  receiving  an  unanimous  encore.  Elvira  is  one 
of  her  best  charaters,  yet  in  some  re.speets  she  falls 
far  behind  Grisi  in  the  same  role.  Bellini  wrote  this  . 
opera  for  Grisi,  and  certainly  no  one  living  could 
sing  it  with  such  effect ;  the  mad  scene  in  this  opera 
was  in  my  opinion,  the  most  wonderful  of  Grisi's 
performances  in  America,  while  hi  the  scene,  where 
Elvira  first  sees  her  lover  departing  with  Queen 
Henrietta,  Grisi  sang  with  a  sweet  childish  pathos, 
which  La  Grange  has  never  equalled.  Again  in  the 
polaeea,  I  have  before  alluded  to,  Grisi,  though  she 
could  not  begin  to  vocalize  it  as  wonderfully  as  her 
successor,  yet  sang  it  with  an  abandon,  a  girlish  play- 
fulness, that  was  even  more  delightful  than  La 
Grange's  wondrous  vocal  gymnastics.  La  Grange 
sings  it  to  the  audience,  sings  it  miraculously,  and  is 
perfectly  aware  of  the  fact.  Grisi,  a  gay,  happy 
young  girl,  in  childish  playfulness,  fastens  her  bridal 
veil  on  the  head  of  the  Queen,  and  as  she  arranges 
its  flowing  drapery,  her  simple  heart  gushes  forth  in 
bird-like  warbling.  Oh  !  Grisi  in  that  character  was 
more  than  wonderful — she  was  divine. 

However,  everybody  is  not  Grisi — a  very  profound 
observation,  with  which  I  will  leave  la  Diva,  and  re- 
turn to  La  Grange. 

On  Wednesday,  this  latter  prima  donna  made  her 
second  appearance  this  season  as  Norma — a  role 
which,  though  physically  unfitted  for  her,  she  ren- 
ders with  surprising  effect.  Norma  is  so  familiar, 
that  to  talk  of  its  musical  beauties  would  be  absurd. 
But  what  a  relief  it  is  to  turn  from  the  glorious  pas- 
sion-music of  Verdi  to  the  simple  grandeur  of 
Bellini!  From  Trovatore  to  Norma,  what  a  change! 
I  know  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry  Verdi,  but  still 
lam  not  alone  in  the  thought  that  he  is,  with  the 
exception  of  Meyerbeer,  the  greatest  living  compo- 
ser, [Rossini  being  as  good  as  dead].  His  operas 
afford  me,  at  the  time,  more  ecstatic  pleasure  than 
those  of  any  other  composer;  yet  when  I  hear  the 
grand  music  of  Norma,  my  conscience  reproves  me 
for  ever  having  been  bewitched  by  the  serenades  of 
the  Troubadour.  To  hear  Bellini  after  Verdi,  is 
like  ihe  sensations  of  the  traveller  who,  after  moving 
through  splendid  gothic  cathedrals,  till  his  eyes  are 
wearied  with  the  pointed  arches,  the  ornamented  pil- 
lars, the  stained  windows,  and  the  ornate  decora- 
tions, comes  suddenly  upon  a  calm,  chaste  Grecian 
temple,  standing  by  the  sea-shore  in  its  simple  grand- 
eur, free  from  intricate  ornament,  yet  when  unadorn- 
ed, adorned  the  most. 

Norma  is  fast  becoming  a  elassh  in  operatic  litera- 
ture. It  is  one  of  those  things  of  beauty,  which  as 
Keats  says,  are  a  "joy  forever."  I  sometimes  think 
what  an  awful  void  would  be  left  in  the  musical 
world,  if  the  name  and  works  of  Bellini  alone  were 
blotted  out  of  existence.     Imagine  an  operatic   rep- 
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ertoire  without  a  Norma,  a  Sonnambula  or  a  Purilani! 
Let  people  and  newspaper  critics  call  these  operas 
"  hacknied  "  or  old.  So  are  Shakspeare,  Byron,  and 
even  the  Bible  itself,  old  and  "hacknied."  We  arc 
familiar  with  their  contents,  and  love  them  not  the 
less  because  they  are  familiar.  And  I  hope  and 
expect,  that  in  a  few ,  years  the  miserable  cackling 
against  Verdi  will  cease,  and  that  he  will  be  allowed 
his  proper  position  just  below  Bellini — a  name  only 
a  little  lower  than  an  angel. 

While  writing  about  Bellini,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
conversation  with  an  Italian  gentleman,  who  was 
once  acquainted  with  the  gifted  Sicilian.  "  He  was," 
said  he,  "a  sad-looking,  pale  young  man,  with  a 
light-blue  eye  and  flaxen  hair.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  Italian  in  his  appearance.  In  disposition  he 
was  mild  and  amiable,  and  was  altogether  one  of 
those  few  beings,  who  seem  to  be  angels,  that  visit 
the  earth  for  a  little  while,  bestow  happiness  on  man- 
kind, and  then  return  to  his  real  home."  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  no  angel  could  bestow  more  bless- 
ings on  us  than  has  Bellini,  in  that  wondrous  trinity 
of  operas — Norma,  Sonnambula  and  Puritani. 

Tkovator. 

JmgM's  Jfltfijiral  .cf  Ulek. 

BOSTOST,  JULY  11,  1857. 

Audi     alteram     partem.' — Our    readers 
know  how  often  and  how  bitterly  we   have  been 
reproached  for  our  strong  preference  of  German 
to  Italian  music,  (or  rather  say  our  preference  of 
men  like  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn — and 
we  might  add  Cherubim  and   even   Rossini,  both 
Italian* — to  men  like  Verdi,  Donizetti  and  .Bel- 
lini) ;  how  often  we  have  been   called  unfair  to 
the  Italian  school   and   its   admirers.     They  also 
know  how   often   we,  in   answer  to  these   com- 
plaints from  that  large  class   of  our  friends  who 
think  the  Italian  operas  now  in  vogue  almost  the 
acme  of  all   musical  inspiration  and  perfection, 
have  said :  We  write  as  we  see  it  and  as  we  feel 
it,  nor  can   we   honestly  do   otherwise ;  nor  can 
the  truth  be  reached  except  by  the  sincere   ren- 
dering of  every  one's   experience ;  if  our   taste 
harmonizes  not  with  your  taste,  if  our  experien- 
ces, our  judgments   contradict  your  own,  if  we 
test  the  worth  of  musical  productions  by  a  differ- 
ent criterion  from  yours,  we  cannot  help  it ;  but 
in  the  spirit  of  all  fairness  we  invite  you  to  place 
your  experience,  your  reasons   side  by  side  with 
ours  in  our  own  columns,  provided  you  can  make 
a  courteous,  readable   and  clever  statement  of 
your  side  of  the  question  ;  and  in   the   two   last- 
named  qualifications  we  have  no  doubt  you   will 
often  have  the  advantage   over  us,  which  we  will 
gladly  suffer  to  appear.     We  on  our  side  know 
that  we  are  strengthened  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  most  great   musicians,  of  the  Mendels- 
sohns,  and  even  of  Eossini.     You  on   the   other 
hand  can  with  more  confidence  than  we,  put  it  to 
popular  vote,  and  appeal  to  the  applause  or  cold- 
ness of  miscellaneous  audiences,  to  the   admira- 
tions  of  the   young   and  the   "unscientifically" 
musical,  as  you  love  to  term  them.     Verdi   stirs 
your  blood,  Bellini  melts  you  to   tenderness  and 
tears ;  you  appeal  to  your  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  they   say  Amen !    We  too,   perchance,  in 
younger  days,  have  known  the  same  experience, 
but  we   have  lived,  as  we  think,  to  know  more  ; 
and  in  this  more,  to  find  ourselves  in  nearer  and 
nearer  accordance  with  the  world's  judgment,  in 


the  long  run,  with  what  the  world  has  decided, 
(in  spite  of  the  popularities  of  time  and  place,) 
about  the  essential,  solid,  lasting  preeminence  of 
the  Handels,  Bachs,  Mozarts,  Beethovens,  as  well 
as  of  the  Shakspeares,  Miltons,  Raphaels,  who 
are  none  the  less  stars  first  in  magnitude  and 
glory  because  at  any  time  meteors  and  rockets 
catch  the  popular  eye  more  readily.  But  we  have 
said :  speak  for  yourselves,  and  let  us  hear  both 
sides,  all  sides  of  the  matter.  And  more  than 
that,  it  has  been  our  editorial  policy  to  copy  from 
all  able  quarters  opinions,  however  various  and 
contradictory,  about  the  musical  notabilities  of 
the  day,  trusting  that  the  mere  comparison  of 
views  may  prove  instructive,  while  reserving  to 
ourselves  the  right  to  differ  or  accept,  or  criticize 
with  utmost  freedom. 

But  we  are  pursuing  the.  matter  farther  than 
we  meant.  Our  present  object  simply  was  to 
refer  to  the  letter  in  another  column  of  our  young 
and  lively  New  York  correspondent  "  Trovator," 
who  is  brim-full  of  Verdi  and  Bellini,  of  whom 
he  writes  sincerely  and  heartily,  and  whose 
opinions,  while  they  never  can  be  confounded 
with  those  that  give  the  prevailing  editorial  tone 
to  this  Journal,  are  welcome  to  a  place  in  it, 
where  they  shall  speak  for  themselves,  and  doubt- 
less with  much  more  acceptance  to  one  class  of 
our  readers  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do.  It  is 
our  misfortune,  perhaps, — one  in  which  we  have 
much  good  company — that  we  cannot  find  Verdi's 
passion  music  "  glorious,"  nor  Norma  "  classical." 
We  are  denied  too  the  luxury  of  revelling  in  that 
fine  analogy  of  Gothic  architecture,  when  we 
think  of  Verdi.  The  "  frozen  music "  (to  use 
Mme.  De  Stael's  phrase)  of  the  Gothic  architec- 
ture, is  palpably  of  the  fugue  type,  and  more  in 
the  genius  of  old  Bach  than  Verdi.  Nor  do 
the  florid  sentimental  warblings  of  Norma  seem 
to  us  at  all  suggestive  of  the  chaste  simplicity  of 
Grecian  temples.  Nor  do  we  shudder  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  losing  those  great  lyric  lights.  Should 
some  meteoric  Wagner  or  other  musical  comet 
strike  both  the  Verdi  and  Bellini  operas  out  of 
existence,  we  could  contemplate  without  more 
dismay  than  when  we  part  with  the  peculiar 
beauties  of  one  tract  of  country  on  a  journey ; 
rich  in  the  thought  of  nobler  treasures  left,  how 
could  we  feel  the  awful  void  our  correspondent 
speaks  of.  Blot  out  many  such  stars,  and  the 
musical  firmament  still  shines  above  us,  infinitely 
beautiful,  significant  and  glorious. 


The  German  Saengerfest  again. — The 
brief  letter  of  a  Philadelphia  correspondent,  as 
well  as  the  fuller  report  of  the  late  Festival, 
which  we  copied  from  the  Musical  Review,  were 
severe  upon  the  conductor-ship  of  Mr.  Wollsie- 
fer,  and  ascribed  to  that  cause  many  of  the  im- 
perfections of  the  performances,  both  choral  and 
orchestral.  We  have  since  learned  that  there  is 
by  no  means  wanting  another  side  to  the  mat- 
ter, and  we  are  very  happy  to  present  it.  The 
strictures  were  mainly  two.  First,  a  tendency  to 
take  the  tempi  too  slow  in  the  orchestral  pieces. 
With  regard  to  this  we  understand  that  there  were 
different  opinions  among  musicians,  as  there 
always  are  upon  this  'question.  Temperaments 
differ ;  impatient,  ardent  youth  and  sober  age 
are  almost  always  at  issue  on  such  points.  The 
testimony  of  even  great  men  is  not  uniform : 
Beethoven  complained  often  that  his  movements 
were  taken  too  fast,   even   when   nothing  had 


caught  the  rapid  rate  peculiar  to  our  "fast"  age; 
Mendelssohn,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fond  of  in- 
dulging in  an  extreme  rapidity  ;  he  had  the  humor 
of  it,  and  made  all  sound  clear  and  perfect  in 
that  way,  where  others  would  have  huddled  and 
scrambled  through  with  much  confusion.  The 
Philadelphia  conductor  we  understand  to  be  one 
of  those  staid,  earnest,  quiet  musicians,  of  an 
older  school,  and  somewhat  advanced  in  years, 
who  thinks  distinctness  the  first  requisite  in  every 
large  combined  performance.  Possibly  he  may 
err  upon  the  right  side  and  sacrifice  too  much  to 
that ;  but  we  know  it  is  far  more  common  to  err 
upon  the  other  side  and  hurry  a  piece  of  music 
through  at  a  mad  rate. 

The  other  criticism  was :  want  of  care  in  the 
rehearsals  (of  the  choral  pieces).  We  under- 
stand there  was  another  and  more  serious  draw- 
back ;  and  that  was  the  want  of  preparation  and 
competency  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  singers  when  they  came  together.  There  was 
but  one  general  rehearsal,  and  that  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  conductor,  who  prolonged  that  one 
to  four  hours.  Of  a  thousand  or  more  singers, 
who  were  then  present,  not  three  hundred,  we 
are  told,  actually  sang,  or  could  go  through  all 
the  pieces  with  any  kind  of  correctness,  to  say 
nothing  of  expression.  Certainly  a  poor  chance 
for  a  leader  to  do  much  !  The  great  difficulty 
complained  of  in  the  Deutsche  Musik-Zeitung, 
(the  Philadelphia  organ  of  the  German  Maenner- 
chbre  especially),  both  in  this  and  in  most  previ- 
ous gatherings  of  the  kind,  has  been  that  of  get- 
ting the  separate  clubs  and  societies  to  thoroughly 
practice  the  Festival  pieces  before  they  leave 
their  homes ;  too  many  flock  to  the  Festival  for  a 
good,  jolly  time,  under  the  name  of  music,  and 
do  not  take  the  pains  to  make  it  truly  musical. 
The  Philadelphia  Zeitung,  under  the  editorship 
of  this  same  Mr.  Wollsiefer,  has  labored  earnestly 
and  ably  for  a  year  past,  to  correct  this  evil  and 
inspire  the  right  spirit  into  all  the  numerous  sing- 
ing clubs  of  Germans.  No  doubt  the  evil  now 
so  clearly  felt,  will  be  corrected. 


A  Chance  to  do  a  good  thing  for  Music. 
We  cannot  help  copying,  with  fullest  and  heartiest 
endorsement,  the  following  suggestion  of  the  Boston 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Musical  World. 
Surely  the  need  has  only  to  be  known  in  the  right 
quarters,  and  a  life's  excellent  labor  will  not  be 
allowed  to  go  unfinished  for  the  want  of  a  few  hun- 
dreds. 

Listening  yesterday  to  the  choir  just  now  conduct- 
ed by  my  friend,  A.  W.  T.,  the  well-known  "Diarist" 
of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  I  could  not  help  wish- 
ing that  some  Croesus  who  was  casting  about  for  a 
good  thin;;  to  do  witli  his  surperfluous  money,  would 
so  devote  a  few  hundreds  out  of  his  abundance  as  to 
enable  this  industrious  laborer  in  the  field  of  nm-i- 
cal  literature  to  prosecute  and  complete  the  work 
to  which  he  has  given  much  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life  to  accomplish  ;  a?/ that  could  be  spared  from  the 
mere  drudgery  necessary  lor  the  petting  a  supply  of 
daily  bread.  You  know  I  refer  to  his  unfinished  Life 
of  Beethoven.  A  true  life  of  this  great  master  is 
yet  to  be  given  to  the  world  ;  and  lure  it  is,  half  fin- 
ished, the  result  of  years  of  painstaking,  laborious 
investigation,  animated  hy  a  reverence  and  love  of 
the  work  and  of  its  subject  that  should  promise  the 
best  results.  The  unwearying  perseverance  and  dil- 
igence that  mark  the  various  contributions  of  this 
writer  to  our  musical  literature,  ensure  the  most 
careful  minuteness  of  investigation,  while  the  pleas- 
ing and  graceful  style  in  which  he  gives  the  results 
of  his  researches  to  the  public,  are  very  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Music,  published  here, 
and  make  it  certain  that  the  book  would  befall  of 
pleasant  reading.  It  seems  to  me  a  pity  that  such 
perseverance  and  industry  should,  for  the  lack   of  a 
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little  material  aid,  come  to  nothing,  and  that  the  lim- 
ited means  of  the  writer,  made  less  by  the  claims  of 
seriously  impaired  health,  should  prevent  the  com- 
pletion of  a  labor  that  is  so  far  advanced.  O  Croe- 
sus, whoever  you  may  he,  the  money  that  you  may 
squander  on  a  mirror,  or  a  carpet,  or  a  horse,  would 
send  much  happiness  into  a  heart  that  must  some 
times  he  wearied  by  continued  disappointment,  by 
making  possible  the  completion  of  a  long  cherished 
undertaking.  You  would  bo  the  means  of  giving  to 
the  world  a  Book,  not.  a  sensation  novel,  (we  have 
scores  of  such,  and  another  one  more  would  be  Utile 
gain  to  the  world),  but  one 'of  the  books  that  are 
books, as  Charles  Lamb  says,  that  will  treat  a  great 
subject,  I  think,  as  a  great,  subject  deserves,  and 
would  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  thousands  of  readers, 
and  have  a  long  life.  Do  this,  Croesus,  and  ycu 
shall  have  the  surname.  Maecenas ! 

I  have  seen  a  list  headed  by  some  names  of  a 
world-wide  reputation,  who  have  pledged  generous 
sums  to  promote  this  undertaking,  and  enable  the 
author  to  return  to  Europe  and  complete  his  investi- 
gations: for,  it  is  there,  obviously,  that  all  the  mate- 
rials exist  and  must  be  sought  for.  Has  no  one  else 
a  stray  hundred  dollars  to  devote  to  so  good  an  end? 
And  will  not  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Music 
here  be  the  banker  for  his  correspondent,  for  his 
faithful  Diarist?  Most  certainly  he  will,  and  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  capitalists  to  this  desira- 
ble and  permanent  investment,  that  neither  bears 
nor  bulls  can  move  a  hair's  breadth  up  or  down. 

We  hold  the  paper  mentioned  in  the  last  para- 
graph, and  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  addition  of 
a  few  good  names  to  it,  as  well  as  to  do  whatever  in 
us  lies,  in  furtherance  of  an  enterprise  so  worthy  the 
support  of  all  the  musical.  It's  failure  for  want  of 
means  would  be  a  loss  which  Music  cannot  well 
afford  to  bear. 


Jfhtsipt  | ttttjtt identic. 

"Worcester,  Mass.  — A  series  of  cheap  concerts 
for  the  people  have  been  instituted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Mechanics'  Association,  in  their  splendid  new 
hall.  They  are  called  "Ten  cent  concerts,"  and 
packages  of  twelve  tickets  are  sold  for  a  dollar.  The 
performances  are  by  Fiske's  Cornet  Band,  assisted  by 
some  of  the  best  vocal  talent  of  the  city.  We  are  glad 
to  hear  they  are  successful ;  they  must  certainly  do 
good.     The  Palladium  of  the  6th  says  : 

The  second  of  the  people's  concerts  was  very  well 
attended,  the  particular  attraction  seeming  to  be  the 
performances  announced  by  the  choir  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Hill's  church,  although  people  are  beginning  to  find 
out  that  the  best  way  of  "hearing  the  band,  of  an 
evening,  is,  to  take  a  seat  or  a  promenade  in  our 
pleasant  Hall,  in  preference  to  standing  upon  a 
crowded  sidewalk  to  hear  the  music  resound  from 
opposite  brick  walls  or  "cut  capers"  of  echoes  around 
the  corners.  Our  citizens  are  fast  awaking  to  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  "  cheap  concert"  movement, 
and  we  think  it  has  now  a  firm  hold  upon  us,  and  one 
which  we  cannot  regret.  People  of  educated  musical 
taste  can  hardly  expect  to  be  satisfied  with  the  entire 
programme  for  an  evening;  but  the  entertainment  is 
not  offered  to  them  in  particular,  and  they  must  there- 
fore content  themselves  in  witnessing  the  pleasure  of 
others,  and  in  hailing  with  satisfaction  any  sign  of  the 
advancement  of  the  popular  taste  towards  the  high 
standard,  as  evinced,  for  instance,  in  the  occasional 
announcement  of  Joslyn's  band,  at  the  "Bay  State" 
concerts,  of  selections  from  Schubert,  Mendelssohn, 
&c.  _  Decidedly  the  best  performance  on  the  second 
evening  was  the  cavatina  from  Lucia,  which  was 
deservedly  encored.  Arbuckle  gave  another  of  his 
expressively  played  cornet  solos,  and  the  choir  above 
mentioned  sang  the  "  Tramp  Chorus"  and  the  famed 
terzetto  from  Attila,  both  of  which  were  well  sung, 
although  there  was  a  complaint  of  the  general  effect 
being  marred  by  the  predominance  of  the  tenor  over 
the  other  parts — which  is  the  only  fault  that  can  be 
found  with  the  singing  of  this  well-trained  choir.  An 
"intermission  for  promenade"  was  wisely  set  down  in 
the  bills;  and  it  was  pleasing  to  find  it  generally 
observed. 

Farmington,  Conn.— The  Fourth  of  July  week 
does  not  often  offer  in  a  New  England  village,  music 
of  the  kind  set  down  in  the  following  programmes. 
But  there  is  a  Female  Seminary  in  Farmington,  where 
music  is  made  a  matter  of  much  attention,  and  we 
reported  last  year  of  a  flying  visit  made  there  by  the 
Mason  and  Bergmann  Quartet  party  from  New 
York.  Last  week  the  visit  was  repeated,  only  with- 
out Mr.  Bergmann,  who  was  engaged  with  the  Ger- 
man Opera  in   Philadelphia,  but  with  his  place  as 


violoncellist  supplied  by  Mr.  Brannes.  They  gave 
two  classical  concerts,  to  an  audience  composed  most- 
ly of  the  young  ladies  of  the  Seminary,  who  listened 
with  delight  and  "  with  the  closest  attention  and 
understanding  apparently"  to  the  selections,  espe- 
cially to  the  stringed  quartets  of  Beethoven,  Schu- 
mann, &c.     Here  are  the  programmes  : 

Wednesday,  July  1. 

1 — Quartet  No.  10,  in  D,  First  movement,  ( Allcpretro,)  Moz;irt 

Messrs  Thomas,  Moseothal,  Matzka  and  Craunes 

2_  \  a>  Sehnpucht  urn  Metre, Willmers 

\h.  Zuin  Wiu  term  "ire  hen Drevschoclc 

Mr.  William  Mason. 

3— Fantasia,  "  Somnauibula," Artot 

Mr.  Theodore  Thomas. 
4— Sonata  iu  G,  op.  13,  Piano  and  Violin,. .  .Anton  Rubinstein 

Messrs.  Mason  and  Thomas. 
5— Quartet,  No.  1,  in  A  minor,  op  41, K.  Schumann 

Thursday,  July  2. 

1— Quartet,  in  F  minor,  op  95,  No.  11, Beethoven 

I  a.  Valse  de  Salon, \Vm-  Mason 
b.  Sioiseau  j'eais,   \„  ir*„«lif 

Mr-  William  Mason- 
3— Quartet,  in  D  minor,  Second  movement,  (Andante 

and  Variations.) Franz  Schubert 

4— Andante  and  Variations,  op.  46,  for  two  pianos:.  Schumann 
Messrs.  TIenry  0.  Timm  and  William  Mason. 

5 — Morc^au  de  Salon.  u  Reverie," Vieuxfemps 

Mr.  Theodore  Thomas 
6 — Quartet,  in  Til  flat  major,  op.  47,  for  Piano,  Violin, 

Viola  and  Violoncello .Rohert  Schumann- 
Messrs.  Mason.  Thomas,  Matzka  and  Brannes. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Corradi-Setti  and  his  large  corps 
operatique,  with  Vestvali  as  a  special  star,  commenced 
fin  or*pra  season  at  the  Varieties  theatre,  St.  Louis,  on 
the  12th  ult.,  with  the  opera  of  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
Onrnuti  being  the  Lucrezia,  Maecaferri  the  Gennaro, 
Setti  the  Duke,  and,  of  course,  the  Vestvali  in  her 
superb  role  of  Orsini.  There  was  every  prospect  of  a 
brilliant  season  of  some  weeks. 

Philadelphia.  —  Fitzgerald,  for  the  4th  inst.,  fur- 
nishes the  following  items. 

The  Academy  of  Mimic. — This  splendid  establish- 
ment re-opens  this  (Wednesday)  evening  with  the 
first  of  a  series  of  Promenade  Concerts,  on  the  plan 
of  those  given  at  Drnry  Lane  Theatre  bv  Jullien,  and 
in  Paris  by  the  celebrated  Musard.  The  parquette 
and  stage  are  floored  over,  and,  by  the  use  of  innu- 
merable flowering  plants,  are  made  to  represent  a  vast 
garden,  with  urns,  vases,  statues,  and  candelabra, 
winding  paths  and  charming  vistas  of  rural  beauty. 
The  orchestra  will  be  the  same  that  has  given  unlimited 
satisfaction  during  the  German  Opera  season,  and  will 
be  led  by  Carl  Bergmann,  who  has  achieved  such  a 
popularity  among  our  musical  critics  by  his  careful 
conducting,  thorough  drilling  and  admirable  lodg- 
ment. Among  the  vocalists  engaged  to  add  additional 
attraction  to,  this  enterprise,  appear  the  names  of 
Madame  Johannsen,  Miss  Caroline  Ritchings,  Herr 
Pickaneser,  Mr.  Frazer  and  Sip:.  Amodio.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  expense  of  this  series,  it  has  been 
deemed  expedient  to  place  the  admission  at  the  low 
price  of  twenty-five  cents,  in  order  that  all  may  be 
able  to  visit  the  Academy  and  enjoy  an  economical 
amusement  of  the  most  refined  description. 

Drew's  National  Theatre. — On  Monday  the  popular 
English  Opera  troupe,  consisting  of  the  beautiful  Miss 
Rosalie  Dnrand,  the  lovely  Miss  Georgina  Hodson, 
and  the  handsome  Messrs.  Frederick  Lvsterand  Frank 
Trevor,  made  their  appearance  in  "The  Daughter  of 
the  Regiment,"  assisted  by  the  regular  company.  On 
Tuesday  was  performed  "  Sonnambula,"  an  English 
Opera  with  an  Italian  name.  The  success  of  this 
company  at  the  National  is  undoubted.  The  beauty 
of  the  ladies  and  the  merit  of  the  singing  will  attract 
all  connoisseurs  in  loveliness  and  music. 

"  Sonnambula"  was  sung  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit 
and  vivacity. 


gftttsipt  <ptt~{paf. 

We  complete  to-day  the  Times  report  of  the  great 
Handel  Festival  in  London.  It  appears  that  it  was 
eminently  successful  in  a  financial  point,  of  view. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  extensive  library 
of  works  relating  to  music,  which  has  been  collected 
with  great  pains  by  Mr.  Albrkciit,  late  of  the 
Gcrmania  Society.  He  now  wishes  to  dispose  of  it. 
A  classified  catalogue  of  the  works  is  in  our  hands, 
bearing  the  names  of  76  works  upon  the  Hisiory  of 
Music,  56  Biographies.  37  Musical  Dictionaries,  13 
works  upon  Acoustics,  &c,  55  Elementary  and  The- 
oretic, 45  on  Theory  of  Composition,  54  Instruction 
books  for  Voice  and  instruments,  24  Essavs  on 
Musical  Expression,  95  Musical  Tales,  Novels,  &c., 
31  series  of  Musical  Journals,  20  polemical  and   sa- 


tirical wriiings,  and  12  Iteports  of  Musical  Societies; 
in  all  518  works  in  745  volumes.  These  works  are 
in  English,  German,  French  and  Latin,  and  include 
a  great  deal  that  is  very  rare  and  valuable.  Mr. 
Albrecbt  has  also  an  interesting  collection  of  Auto- 
graphs of  celebrated  composers,  to  the  number  of  50 
or  more,  containing  letters,  signatures,  musical 
fragments  or  entire  pieces  from  Beethoven,  Cramer, 
Hummel,  Mozart,  Paer,  Liszt,  Rossini,  Spohr,  and 
others,  of  which  we  have  a  descriptive  catalogue. 
The  price  of  the  collection  is  3850. 

Pry,  of  the  Tribune,  says  of  Mme.  Lagrange  and 
another  of  her  troupe: 

The  climate  of  Havana  and  of  New  Orleans  has 
improved  even  her  voice.  Mme.  La  Grange  in  the 
air  from  Sonnambula  blended  her  almost  inexhaustible 
resources  of  artistical  vocalization  with  a  deep  and 
moving  expression  of  feeling,  not  for  a  long  time 
before  heard  by  the  music-loving  public.  In  the 
whole  concert  she  was  ably  sustained  by  Miss  Simon, 
whose  voice,  full  of  suavity,  freshness  and  expansion, 
gives  promise  of  a  brilliant  artistic,  future.  It  is 
Cincinnati  that  sends  this  blossom  of  its  soil. 

One  of  the  Philadelphia  papers  speaks  thus  warmly 
of  the  recent  performance  of  the  tenor.  Pickaneser, 
of  the  German  opera,  in  the  part  of  Lionel  in 
Flotow's  Martha: 

His  opening  song — well  known  by  its  English  title 
of  "  When  I  left  those  scenes  of  childhood'' — caused 
one  of  those  thundering  demonstrations  of  delight 
which  Philadelphians  are  noted  for  lavishing  on  the 
first  stanzas  of  favorite  airs — (the  Lucrezia  Brindisi, 
for  instance.)  There  was  a  desperate  attempt  made 
to  encore  this  first  verse,  but  the  music  proceeded — 
at  least,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  did — for  the 
orchestra  could  not  be  heard  in  consequence  of  the 
applause.  The  second  strophe  excited  a  similar 
furore,  and  the  entire  composiiion  had  to  be  repeated. 
It  was  an  enthusiasm  far  greater  than  that  produced 
by  the  favorite  "Libiamo"  of  La  Traviata,  and  the 
question  is  naturally  put  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
remarkable  manifestation  of  delight;  fortunately  a 
simple  answer  will  suffice — the  beauty  of  the  air,  the 
perfection  of  the  singing,  and  a  B  flat  given  with 
wonderful  force  and  sweetness  in  the  chest  voice  of 
this  excellent  tenor.  Pickaneser  did  not  suffer  the 
impression  thus  made  to  be  effaced  by  his  subsequent 
efforts;  he  exerted  himself  to  do  his  best,  and  cheered 
by  the  plaudits  of  an  audience  more  than  usually 
demonstrative,  he  achieved  success  after  success  in 
every  act,  reaching  a  fine  climax  in  the  mad  duet  of 
Act  Fourth,  where  his  acting  was  almost  as  good  as 
his  singing.  We  have  heard  a  great  many  operas,  in 
different  cities,  by  various  troupes  and  in  divers 
language,  but  we  have  no  recollection  of  any  tenor 
having  caused  so  much  enthusiasm,  or  of  having 
sung  with  more  vicor,  more  taste  or  more  expression 
than  this  unpretending  young  German. 

The  same  writer  adds,  speakiug  of  the  Company 

as  a  whole : 

Now,  the  musical  world  has  found  out  the  good 
qualities  of  this  unpresuming  troupe.  The  German 
Company  is  no  longer  mentioned  with  a  prejudiced 
sneer  and  a  contemptuous  shrug  of  the  shoulders; 
on  the  contrary  it  is  admired  and  patronized,  in  spite 
of  heat,  storm,  wind  and  counter  attractions.  So 
general  is  the  appreciation,  that  a  subscription  paper 
has  been  circulated  among  our  merchants  to  secure 
the  return  of  the  Company,  for  twenty  nights,  in  the 
autumn,  with  some  additional  voices,  and  we  are  told 
that  within  a  very  few  days  several  thousand  dollars 
have  been  pledged.  This  is  a  praiseworthy  encour- 
agement of  Mr.  Bcrgmann's  meritorious  enterprise, 
and  we  are  proud  of  Philadelphia  for  recognizing  the 
deserts  of  a  troupe  that  could  not  be  sustained 
profitably  in  New  York. 

"  Stella,"  in  one  of  her  pleasant  "  Suburban 
Letters"  in  the  Worcester  Palladium,  is  severe  on  the 
feminine  passion  for  display  in  dress  and  concludes 
with  the  following  remark  : 

The  family  that  showily  parades  out  of  the  door  on 
a  Sunday's  morning  to  see  and  be  seen,  we  may 
safely  '-guess"  has  neither  Hurprr  or  Putnam  on  its 
table,  tosay  nothing  of  the  Art  Journal,  the  Crayon, 
Dwight's  journal  of  Music,  or  any  of  these  almost 
priceless  refiners  of'the  taste  of  a  reading  community; 
which,  after  all,  owe  the  greater  part  of  their  support 
to  people  of  limited  means,  who  live  for  themselves 
and  their  consciences,  and  not  for  the  world  and  its 
opinions. 
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An  exchange  says: — 'A  few  Sundays  ago,  at  one 
of  the  Brooklyn  entireties,  the  choir  sang  a  hymn  to 
a  tune  which  comes  in  as  follows: — '  My  poor  pol — 
my  poor  pol — my  poor  polluted  heart.'  Another  line 
received  the  following  rendering — 'And  in  the  pi — 
and  in  the  pi — and  in  the  pious  he  delights.'  And 
still  another  was  sung— 'And  take  thy  pil — and  take 
thy  pil — and  take  thy  pilgrim  home.'" 


JuIur^rHfmn  tinis. 


A  TENOR  SINGER,  who  reads  music  at  first  eight, 
and  who  has  been  Solo-Tenore  for  two  years  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's Church,  28t.b.  Street,  New  York,  celebrated  for  its 
musical  performances,  wants  a  pituation  in  a  Boston  Church. 
Please  apply  at  the  office  of  this  paper. 

IL  TROVATOBE Complete. 

NOW  READY,  Verdi's  celebrated  Opera,  IL  TROVA- 
TOltE,  English  and  Italian  words.     Price  $3. 

ALSO,  The  Same,  Piano  Solo.  Price  $2  These  volumes 
are  bound  uniform  with  the  previous  works  comprised  in 
"  Dir son's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas,"  of  which  they  form 
the  7th  and  8th. 

IN  PRESS,  and  will  be  issued  shortly,  LUCIA  DI 
LAA1ME-UMOOK,  Pianu  Solo.    Published  by 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  li5  Washington  St. 


ATHENZ1UM    EXHIBITION. 

A  JOINT  EXHIBITION  of  Paintings  and  Statuary 
by   the    BOSTON  ATHBNVEUM   and    the  BOSTON  ART 
CLUB,  is  now  open  at  the  Athenaeum,  in  Beacon  Street. 

Among  many  other  valuable   Paintings  are  a  large  number 
of  Washington  Allston's  best  Works,  and  the  Dowse  Collec- 
tion of  Water  Colors. 
Season  tickets  50  cents— Single  admissions  25  cents. 

BOSTON    ATHENiSUM. 

THE  holders  of  SeaRon  Tickets  are  hereby  notified  that  the 
prepent  Exhibition  of  Paintings  and  Statuary  will  close  on 
SATURDAY  P.  M..  July  11th. 

The  Second  Exhibition  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  July  15, 
wi;h  a  new  collection  of  Pictures,  among  which  will  be  found, 
The  Visitation,  by  Page;  The  First  N.  E.  Thansgiving,  by 
Edwin  White  ;  additional  pictures  by  Allston  ;  and  other 
works  by  New  York  and  Boston  Artists. 

Piano-Porte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABBIELLE  BE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE.  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 


Late  Editions  of  Valuable  Music  Books. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  COLLECTION  OF  SA- 
CRED MUSIC,  comprising  Themes  from  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  other  eminent  Composers: — 
and  original  Tunes,  Chan's  and  Anthems.  The  whole  har- 
monized in  four  parts,  wi.'h  an  accompaniment  for  the  Organ. 
By  E.  Ives,  Jr  ,  W,  Alpers  and  II.  C.  Timm.    Price  SI. 

THE  OPERATIC  ALBUM ;  a  Collection  of  Music 
in  Parts,  for  Ladies'  Voices.  Intended  particularly  for  Semi- 
naries, High  Schools,  Musical  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle. 
By  E.  Ives,  Jr.    Price  50  cts. 

THE  LYRIC  DRAMA  ;  a  Collection  of  Choruses  and 
Concerted  Pieces  from  the  principal  Operaa.  No.  1,  La  Son- 
nambula.    Now  ready.    Price  50  cts. 

Nearly  Ready :  THE  OPERA  OF  IL  TROVATORE, 
with  Vocal  Score. 

Oliver  Ditson  «&  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 


C.    BKEUSIHG, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

H71"  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

3ST.     ID.     COTTON, 
DEALER      IN      STATIONERY, 

(Kngrabirtp  aitir  ^amiinp, 

Drawing  and   Painting    Materials, 

AND 

MANUFACTURER     OF     FRAMES, 
No.  272  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

HAS  FOR  SALE 

oil  r^-iasTTiisrcs-s 

From  the  best  American  Artists,  as  "well  as  Foreign  ;  which 
together  form  a  collection  worthy  the  attention  of  purchasers, 
and  which  the  public  are 

INVITED  TO  VISIT  FREELY. 

Also  materials  for  WATER  COLOR,  CRAYON,  or  PENCIL 
DRAWING,  and  OIL  PAINTING. 


TOT  PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  X85G: 


FKOM   THE 

;JHassari)usctls  (Charitable  ^Hccijaitu  Association 

FOE,  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

(t  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL,. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 
THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
TNG,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
Pli,  JSQ8.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WABEEOOMS, 

TEEMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

«3SLC3r^^.2^ar    IB  IT  X  Xi  ID  23  23L  , 

WESTFIELD,   MASS. 

£3.     IO.     BiLXiXi, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . . .  School  Street,  Boston. 

2EI  253  "XfU"  £5  ' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  WasJiiaagton  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

G.    ANDRE    &    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   Amei-ican   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


EDWARD    I,.    IJAIiCH,      MUSIC     AND     JOB     PRINTING    OFFICE, 


O.     Xi.    TOTT-^TISHIKrS     rfj    Co. 

-  (Succeason  to  Ueed  &  Waters,) 

,..  <  -, .    fr>     Wholesale  k  Retail  Dealers  in 

V,-    .;:;  -  zano-fortes 

V".v^."V'~        W   AND  MELODEONS, 

'•I  <  -,'  ^flBUft  From  the  most  celebrated 

— ■■&  Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  III. 

HALLET,    DAVIS    <5c    CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 

UNO  FORTES, 

WITH  THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boy  1st  on  Market.) 

PARIS  FIRST  PRIZE  PIANO-FORTES. 

,-T_       ALBERT  W.LADD&  CO. 

j£  ,         -\^T       **■*-*_  MANUFACTURERS   OP 

"--■'Co'  r^sg   Grand,   Parlor  Grand 

aud  Square 

?P1AH0°F0RTE8. 

AT    THE 

Great  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris,  in  1855, 

THE  FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL 
Was  awarded   to  us  for  the  BEST  SQUJUE  PIANO- 
FORTES, by  a  Jury  composed  of  the  following 
distinguished  geutlemeD  : 
Joseph  Hellmesbergsr.  Director  of  the  Imperial  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  Yieni  a  ;  Prof  Halevt.  Secretary  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Fine  Aits;  Hector  Berlioz.  Professor  of  Music 
and   Member  of  the  Jury  of  the  Loudon   Exhibition  ;    Prof. 
jMarloye,  Member  of  the  Jury  at  the  Exhibition  in  Paris  in 
1849;  M.  Roller,  Manufacturer  of  Piano- Forres.  Paris;  Right 
Hon   Sir  George  Clerck,  President  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of 
Music,  London  ;   Prof.  Ketis,  Director  of  the  Koyal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Brussels. 

j±.  jvt::et3.a_jl, 

Was  also  received  for  the  Best  Boston  Piano-Forte  contributed 
to  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of  ISM,  and  TWO  MLDALS 
from  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair  at  Boston. 

Warerooms,  296  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  o{  ifjc  ^inno-jFottc,  Organ  &  Jtlarmonj, 

3    IIAYWARD     PLACE. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

PTJBLISHEB    OjF    MUSIC, 
Eni!  Scaler  in  <UusicaI  ^Elcrciianuist, 

514  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS. 

IMPOBITEBS  ©F  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  EE0ADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

SIGNOR   AUGTJBTO   BENBEEARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  Wo.  86  Piaiclil.ey  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m\)n  uf  ijir  ^inim  nnit  Ringing, 

U .    S  .    MOTEL. 
J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  IVo.  30  Tvnee.niif.  Street* 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Thoughts  upon  the  Fugue. 

FROM     THE     GERMAN     OF     ROCHLITZ. 
[Continued  from  p.  114.] 

You  know  already,  that  a  Fugue  is  a  piece  of 
music  in  several  parts,  which  differs  from  all 
others.  You  know  too,  that  it  is  distinguished 
from  other  forms  of  composition  by  the  following 
characteristics.  A  single  leading  thought,  or 
phrase,  simply  and  distinctly  uttered  at  the  very 
outset  by  a  single  voice  (part),  predominates 
throughout  the  whole  piece..  This  thought  is 
taken  up  by  the  other  voices  (parts),  as  they  come 
in  one  after  another,  and  is  borne  on  by  them, 
perpetually  re-appearing:  whatever  accessory 
matter  is  associated  with  it  is  held  fast  by  the 
whole,  (with  little  unessential  modifications  per- 
haps), and  is  only  changed  by  distribution  among 
the  different  parts.  Each  of  these  parts  or  voices, 
therefore,  is  equally  the  principal  part ;  each  is 
alike  prominent  and  obtigato.  If  an  intervening 
phrase  be  introduced  occasionally,  it  must  be 
taken  from  one  of  these  leading  thoughts,  or  be 
at  least  analagous  to  them.  The  piece  as  a  whole 
has,  by  strict  rule,  no  farther  divisions  and  points 
of  rest,  but  flows  on  in  one  steady  stream,  con- 
centrating and  narrowing  its  vital  forces  more  and 
more  as  it  goes  on,  until  it  has  said  all  that  the 
master  can  say  in  this  form  upon  the  thoughts 
which  he  has  chosen. 

That  first  leading  thought  is  called  the  theme — 
also  the  subject,  or  the  leader  (Dux)  ;  the  second 
thought,  which  forms  the  constant  accompaniment 
to  the  first,  is  the  Counter-theme — or  counter- 
subject,  or  counter-harmony.  These  occasional 
accessory  phrases,  taken  from  the  main  thoughts 
or  at  least  analagous   to  them,    are  called   the 


connecting  harmony  (zwischen-Ilarmonie,  or  be- 
^ween-harmony)  ;  and  if  you  want  a  new  name 
for  the  first  of  the  leading  thoughts,  or  theme, 
where  it  enters  in  a  new  part  or  on.  another 
degree  of  the  scale,  you  may  call  it  the  companion 
(Comes),  or  the  answer. 

When  the  Fugue  is  woven  merely  out  of  the 
theme,  the  counter-theme  and  a  connecting 
harmony,  which  is  borrowed  from  these,  it  is 
called  a  strict  Fugue.  When  the  connecting 
harmony  is  not  taken  from  the  themes,  but  is  only 
analagous  to  them,  perhaps  only  resembling  them 
in  sentiment  or  in  the  figure  chosen,  it  is  called  a 
free  Fugue.  When  a  piece  is  commenced  as  a 
strict  Fugue  and  its  theme  and  counter-theme  are 
carried  through  the  four  voices,  but  not  much 
further ;  or,  when  they  are  still  further  treated, 
but  with  more  secondary  thoughts  than  the  free 
Fugue,  the  piece  is  not  called  a  Fugue,  but  only 
a  fugued  piece  —  a  piece,  worked  up  in  the  fugue 
style.* 

That  this  may  all  be  plain  and  palpable,  allow 
me  to  point  it  out  to  you  in  pieces  which  you 
surely  know  and  have  at  hand.  The  Kyrie  in 
Mozart's  Requiem  is  a  strict  Fugue  ;  most  of  the 
fugues  of  Joseph  Haydn,  those  for  instance  in  the 
"  Creation,"  are  free  fugues;  and  both  are  what 
they  undertake  to  be,  in  the  greatest  perfection. 
Fugued  passages  of  the  kind  first  named  are  such 
excellent  ones  as:  Seine  Tage  sind  abgehilrzet 
("  His  days  are  shortened"),  and:  Seine  Stele  ist 
volt,  Jammer  (''  His  soul  is  full  of  sorrow"),  in  the 
first  chorus  of  Graun's  Passion.  Fugued  passages 
of  the  second  kind  you  find  most  frequently  in 
larger  instrumental  works ;  the  overture  to 
Mozart's  Zauberfldte  is  a  fugued  piece  of  this 
second  kind.  Examine  these  pieces  now  more 
closely,  to  discover  in  them  what  we  have  stated 
to  be  the  essential  of  the  whole  genus  Fugue,  and 
what  has  been  said  of  the  elements  of  this ;  you 
cannot  fail  to  find  it;  then  compare  the  pieces 
with  each  other,  and  you  will  easily  remark  how 
they  all  belong  under  the  same  genus,  while  each 
illustrates  a  particular  variety.  We  cannot 
expect  you,  a  mere  dilettante,  who  are  only 
seeking  for  some  worthy  enjoyment,  to  study  them 
further  :  but  that  you  may  find  such  enjoyment  in 
listening  to  or  playing  over  fugues  and  fugued 
pieces,  direct  your  attention  after  the  following 
method  —  provided  you  have  clearly  mastered  the 
above. 

Think  in  the  first  place  of  nothing  but  the 
principal  theme,  in  all  its  entrances,  its  turns  and 
passages  through  all  the  voices,  from  beginning  to 
end  of  the  piece,  so  that  you  always  trace  it  quite 

*  The  Double  Fugue  is  here  passed  over,  as  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  too  difficult  for  those  to  whom  this 
essay  is  addressed. 


distinctly  with  your  thought,  and  hear  it  stand  out 
clearly  and  distinctly  everywhere.  Do  this,  and 
you  have  not  only  the  grand-plan  as  it  were  of 
the  entire  structure,  but  also  the  architectural 
outline  of  the  main  view.  Perhaps  you  will  not 
find  this  so  easy  at  first  by  mere  hearing,  as  you 
imagine:  but  it  is  indispensably  necessary,  en- 
hances the  interest,  is  not  without  charm,  and 
after  a  little  practice  will  become  very  easy  to 
you;  for  the  difficulty  in  the  beginning  lies  not  in 
the  thing  itself,  but  in  your  previous  habit  of 
letting  every  piece  of  music  affect  you,  and  affect 
your  feeling,  only  as  a  whole,  or  in  the  lump,  so 
to  speak.  You  must  not  be  disturbed  or  led 
astray  by  slight  modifications,  which  meet  you 
here  and  there  in  the  theme  when  it  appears  as 
Comes — for  instance  in  the  Kyrie  referred  to, 
where  instead  of — 
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These  are  not  arbitrary  and  contrary  to  rule,  but 
are  necessary  and  founded  on  the  nature  of  our 
scale  ;  it  will  be  all  clear  to  you  when  you  have 
taken  a  few  steps  further. 

Having  made  this  first  step  easy,  now  fix  your 
attention  exclusively  upon  the  Counter-theme,  or 
second  subject.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  you 
find  it,  in  the  same  Kyrie  for  instance,  already 
entering  in  the  second  measure  in  the  alto  part. 
Proceed  with  this  precisely  as  you  have  done 
with  the  leading  theme,  till  you  acquire  the  same 
facility  in  tracing  it  that  you  have  done  there. 
For  both  exercises  you  will  do  well  to  select  only 
strict  fugues,  such  as  the  one  just  cited — for  the 
reason  that  here  you  will  not  be  disturbed  by  any 
accessory  work,  and  will  discover  everywhere 
the  most  uniform  consistency. 

Keep  still  to  these  strict  fugues  for  a  third  ex- 
ercise :  that  namely  of  following  both  main 
thoughts — both  theme  and  counter-theme,  at 
once,  as  they  run  along  side  by  side  through  the 
course  of  the  piece ;  watch  them  in  all  their 
entrances,  turns  and  concatenations.  This  will 
be  difficult  at  first,  with  all  your  facility  in  seiz- 
ing the  two  themes  separately  ;  but  I  am  sure,  if 
you  have  taken  up  these  first  two  exercises  in 
earnest,  you  will  not  delist  here,  for  this  third  one 
has  in  it  something  so  exciting,  animating,  and  so 
much  too  that  is  pleasant,  that  you  must  carry 
through  your  purpose.  But  if  you  have  carried 
it  through,  and  so  far  that  it  has  no  longer  any 
difficulty  for  you,  then  you  have  in  your  power 
all  the  main  points  that  concern  you  in  this  kind 
of  composition ;  and  the  rest  comes  so  easy  to 
you,  finds  indeed  such  support  upon  the  other 
side  in  your  own  taste  and  feeling,  that  it  scarcely 
requires  a  few  words  to  be  said  upon  it 
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Nor  need  much  be  said  about  your  exercises  in 
free  fugues.  You  ■will  proceed  with  them,  as 
with  the  strict  fugues  ;  and  will  find  it  here  more 
easy  and  convenient.  Still  less  will  you  require 
directions  as  to  fugued  pieces  of  the  first  kind, 
since  these  are  nothing  more  than  strict  fugues 
commenced,  but  not  carried  through,  not  comple- 
ted. And  as  to  fugued  pieces  of  the  second  kind 
■ — for  instance  the  overture  to  the  Zauberjiote — 
this  little  will  suffice.  Place  this  famous  over- 
ture before  you.  It  will  be  easy  enough  for  you 
here  too,  to  find  and  follow  the  leading  theme 
and  counter-theme  ;  and  equally  easy  to  trace 
the  connecting  harmony,  the  accessory  thoughts 
which  in  this  piece  are  so  rich,  so  graceful,  so  ap- 
propriate, and  so  charmingly  distributed,  and  to 
note  how  analagous  they  are,  partly  in  invention 
and  construction,  partly  in  their  employment  and 
expression,  to  the  leading  passages.  1  have  only 
to  warn  you  not  to  get  disturbed,  not  to  lose  the 
internal  connection  of  the  whole.  In  this  group- 
ing, alternation,  mingling,  genius  governs  more 
than  rule,  although  the  former  by  no  means  im- 
pairs the  latter,  (where  it  is  rightly  done,  as  in 
this  overture).  Here  too  there  is  nothing  further 
to  be  said  about  particulars,  unless  one  would  >*o 
critically  through  each  given  piece.  If  the  above 
little  course  of  study  has  been  made  in  earnest, 
all  that  can  need  be  said,  suggests  itself,  and  will 
be  sanctioned  and  enjoyed  by  feeling. 
[To  be  continued.] 


MUSIC      ON     TOO      LAHGE     A      SCALE. —  The 

London  Morning  Herald,  while  it  agrees  with  all 
the  other  witnesses  that  the  late  Handel  Festival 
"  must  be  accounted  the  most  magnificent,  com- 
plete, and  remarkable  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  art,"  yet  draws  from  it  the  following  lesson  as 
to  the  tendency  to  overdo  things  in  our  times : 

One  desirable  consequence,  at  all  events,  is 
likely  to  result  from  the  Festival  of  1857.  It  will 
deter  speculation  from  running  into  excess,  and 
will  teach  theorists  that  there  are  bounds  and 
limitations  to  all  things,  artistic  as  well  as  mechan- 
ical. At  the  theatres  and  in  the  concert-rooms, 
for  some  years  past,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  taste,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to 
make  use  of  larger  masses  of  executants  in  the 
performance  of  music  than  had  been  hitherto 
employed.  This  is  the  age  of  exaggeration.  M. 
Jullien,  always  desirous  of  conciliating  his  audi- 
ences— satisfied  it  was  the  best  means  of  gamin" 
their  appreciation  in  the  end— through  a  series  of 
successive  seasons  added  yearly  to  the  numercial 
force  of  his  band,  until  latterly— before  Covent- 
garden  Theatre  was  burnt— his  orchestra  almost 
vied  in  numbers  with  his  audience.  One  of  the 
greatest  elements  of  success  in  a  musical  perform- 
ance is  undoubtedly  noise.  In  choral  singing, 
more  especially,  volume  of  sound  and  loudness 
are  indispensable  to  produce  a  grand  impression. 
What  would  the  "  Hallelujah"  chorus,  or  »  Unto 
us  a  child  is  born,"  or  any  of  the  magnificent 
bursts  of  exultation  in  Israel  in  Egypt  avail  in 
the  execution,  but  for  their  manifestation  of 
power  ?  Occasionally,  no  doubt,  perfect  ensemble 
singing,  and  the  beauty  and  impressiveness  of  the 
music,  may  create  a  profound  sensation,  and  not 
seldom  the  employment  of  pianos  by  a  lame  body 
of  singers,  awakens  a  feeling  not  to  be  described; 
but  to  sway  the  mob  .as  the  winds  the  waves— to 
til  their  hearts  as  well  as  their  ears— to  make 
them  feel  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  composer 
—to  transport  them,  as  it  were,' out  of  themselves, 
is  only  to  be  compassed  by  sounds  whose  force  and 
volume  suggest  to  the  mind  the  sublime  music  of 
.Nature— the  breath  of  the  tempest,  the  roar  of 
waters,  the  peal  of  thunder.  But  all  sounds  are 
comparative.  Five  hundred  voices  in  Exeter 
Hall  display  more  power  than  2500  in  the  Crystal 


Palace.  •  The  directors  of  the  Commemoration  of 
the  Handel  Centenary  in  1859 — which,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  is  in  contemplation — must  not, 
therefore,  think  of  increasing  their  choral  and 
instrumental  force  to  obtain  the  same  striking 
effects  which  arc  produced  by  a  comparatively 
small  body  elsewhere.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
means,  from  which  the  desired  result  would  not 
follow.  Not  one  half  the  effect  was  produced  by 
that  immense  choir  and  band  at  the  Handel 
Festival,  just  concluded,  which  might  have  been 
obtained  had  the  locality  in  which  they  performed 
been  properly  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of 
sound.  Of  course  different  persons  have  judged 
differently,  according  to  the  position  in  which 
they  were  placed  during  the  performance.  A 
music-room  constructed  on  the  best  principles  of 
acoustics  would  necessarily  convey  the  sound 
equally,  or  nearly  so,  to  every  part  of  the  building. 
In  the  transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  In  some  places  every  note 
reaches  the  ear,  and  is  heard  distinctly.  In  others 
the  loudest  sounds  only  are  audible.  If  the 
Crystal  Palace  is  intended  to  be  used  for  the 
Festival  of  1859  the  entire  transept  will  have  to 
be  surrounded  with  a  screen,  and  then  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  2500  executants  will  be 
found  too  many.  If,  however,  a  greater  power  be 
attained  by  the  rejection  of  1500  of  the  singers, 
the  eye  alone  will  experience  any  loss.  For  one 
sufficient  reason  it  is  imperative  that  the  employ- 
ment of  enormous  choral  and  instrumental  masses 
should  be  restricted.  While  these  increase  in 
number  the  locality  where  they  perform  must  be 
extended,  and  the  solo  singers  in  consequence 
must  be  sacrificed.  It  becomes  a  question  then 
whether  the  songs,  duets,  trios,  and  quartets  of  an 
oratorio  are  to  be  accounted  secondary  matters, 
and  whether  soloists  are  to  be  accepted  as  mere 
conveniences,  whose  performances  are  to  con- 
stitute halting-places  in  the  great  work  to  give  the 
chorus  singers  rest.  That  this  was  not  contem- 
plated even  by  Handel,  who,  of  all  writers  of 
sacred  music,  laid  most  stress  upon  his  choruses, 
need  hardly  be  mentioned.  What  Mozart  has 
accomplished  for  the  solo  voices  in  his  immortal 
Requiem,  and  to  cite  more  recent  examples, 
Mendelssohn,  in  his  two  great  sacred  compositions, 
St.  Paul  and  Elijah,  not  to  point  to  works  of  other 
composers,  entirely  disprove  the  supposition — if 
any  such  be  entertained — that  solo  singing  is  not 
an  important  element  of  an  oratorio.  With  the 
great  mass  of  the  public,  for  whom  all  sacred 
compositions  are  more  especially  written,  single 
songs  and  favorite,  singers  will  always  have  a 
charm.  At  the  late  festival  the  principal  singers 
certainly  did  not  signalize  themselves  as  they  are 
wont  to  do  in  less  spacious  localities  than  the 
transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  in  some 
instances  their  voices  were  altogether  lost  in  space. 
These  considerations  no  doubt  will  lead  to  a 
modification  of  the  building  for  future  festivals, 
and  allay  the  thirst  in  societies  and  directors  for 
an  enlargement  of  their  executive  force. 


A  Popular  Account  of  the  Handel  Festival 
Organ. 

(From  the  London  Musical  World.) 

The  employment  of  an  organ  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  ordinary  resources  of  a  grand  orchestra  in 
the  performance  of  oratorio-music,  obeys  a  pre- 
scription coeval  with  oratorio  itself.  Having 
scarcely  anything  in  common  with  the  instruments 
of  an  orchestra,  and — save  in  its  sustaining  power 
— as  little  similarity  to  voices,  the  breadth,  rich- 
ness, and  grandeur  of  its  tone,  have,  nevertheless, 
long  since  determined  its  appointment  to  that 
duty  of  cementing,  solidifying,  and  strengthening 
the  combined  mass  of  both,  which  nothing  else 
could  satisfactorily  perform.  This  peculiar  duty 
of  the  organ  was  certainly  recognized  in  this 
country  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Henry  Purcell ; 
for,  in  many  of  his  sacred  compositions,  we  find 
that  wonderful  musician  employing  the  organ  in 
conjunction  with  the  orchestra,  not  alone  as  a 
mere  filling  up  of  his  score,  but  often  in  special 
traits  of  what  can  be  only  fitly  termed  "  instru- 
mentation" in  the  modern  sense;  disclosing,  even 
then,  a  complete  knowledge  of  its  capability  for 


effect.  From  Handel,  the  creator  of  the  oratorio, 
comes,  however,  the  authority  which  makes  the 
organ  essential  to  that  just  performance  of  this, 
the  sublimest  class  of  music.  Handel  specially 
wrote  for  the  organ  in  conjunction  with  his 
orchestra,  and  invariably  used  it  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  oratorios  whenever  its  presence  was 
attainable.  If  to  this  be  added,  that  the  greatest 
sacred  composer  of  modern  times,  Mendelssohn, 
has  bequeathed  to  us  a  similar  sanction  for  its  use, 
— firstly,  in  the  score  of  his  Elijah  ;  and  secondly, 
in  the  organ-part  with  which  he  has  enriched  the 
Handel  Society's  edition  of  Israel  in  Egypt, — 
nothing  further  is  needed  to  explain  the  cost  and 
trouble  incurred  in  erecting  the  organ  for  the 
present  festival. 

A  few  years  since,  it  would  have  been  thought 
wholly  unnecessary  to  direct  any  save  the  slightest 
notice  to  an  organ  erected  for  an  oratorio 
performance.  A  bare  record  of  the  fact,  coupled, 
perhaps,  with  the  advertisement  of  the  Organ- 
builder's  name,  would  then  have  served  even- 
purpose.  At  the  Westminster  Abbey  Festival  in 
1834,  for  instance,  on  which  occasion  a  large 
organ  was  provided  by  the  makers  of  the  present 
instrument  —  Messrs.  Gray  and  Davison  —  the 
briefest  announcement  of  its  existence  and  pa- 
rentage was  presumed  enough  to  satisfy  every 
claim  the  organ  might  have  to  attention.  Twenty 
years  ago,  however,  the  art  of  organ-building  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  emerged  from  its  infancy 
in  this  country ;  and  although  that  infancy  was 
often  stalwart — even  sometimes  gigantesque  for 
its  date — its  growth  was  too  much  encumbered 
with  rudeness  and  want  of  symmetry  and  refine- 
ment at  all  points,  to  occupy  much  ground  in  the 
circles  either  of  mechanical  science  or  musical 
taste.  All  this  has  greatly  changed.  The  large 
organ  of  past  times  has  as  little  relation  to  the 
modern  first-class  instrument,  as  has  a  coarse 
product  of  handicraft  to  a  finished  work  of  art. 
And,  naturally  enough,  along  with  this  vast 
improvement  in  the  instrument  itself,  and  a 
corresponding  advance  in  the  style  of  its  treatment 
by  the  performer,  has  grown  up  an  amount  of 
public  interest  in  the  matter, — an  extent  of  hearty 
and  earnest  amateurship,  both  as  to  the  musical 
effect  and  construction  of  the  organ,  sufficient,  it 
is  presumed,  to  justify  the  explanations  about  to 
be  offered  with  regard  to  the  particular  instrument 
constructed  for  the  present  festival. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  difficulties  certain  to  arise 
in  providing  a  suitable  organ  for  this  occasion, 
naturally  precedes  a  description  of  the  means 
adopted  to  overcome  them.  The  inevitable 
obstacles  to  be  encountered  were,  vast  space,  and 
the  antagonism  of  multitudes  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments,— both  of  which  operate  in  absorbing  and 
destroying  organ-tone  to  an  extent  not  at  all 
generally  suspected.  However  much  the  state- 
ment may  be  at  variance  with  ordinary  impres- 
sions, it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  organ  is, 
considering  the  large  number  of  its  sounding  parts, 
a  very  weak  instrument;  in  other  words,  that  the 
tone  of  any  one  of  its  single  pipes  is  much  inferior 
in  power  to  that  of  a  single  voice  or  orchestral 
instrument.  Without  entering  into  technical 
details,  this  fact  may,  perhaps,  be  sufficiently 
explained  in  the  statements  that  the  air  with  which 
the  pipes  of  an  organ  are  sounded  is  supplied  at 
a  pressure  much  below  that  exercised  by  the 
human  lungs  either  in  singing  or  playing  a  wind- 
instrument  ;  and  that,  until  very  lately,  it  was 
supposed  that  a  much  increased  pressure  of  air 
could  not  be  applied  to  organ-pipes  with  a 
corresponding,  or,  indeed,  any,  advantage.  It 
may  be  naturally  suggested,  indeed,  that  the 
required  degree  of  power  could  be  obtained  by 
enlarging  the  organ, — in  other  words,  by  doubling 
or  tripling,  for  instance,  the  number  of  its  sounding 
parts.  The  first  objection  to  this  course  is  its 
extravagance  both  in  money  and  space ;  and  the 
second  and  more  fatal  one  is  that  it  would  not 
accomplish  the  proposed  object.  Here  again,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  long  and  probably  uninteresting 
elucidation,  the  reader  must  be  pleased  to  accept, 
as  a  demonstrable  fact,  that,  beyond  a  certain  and 
speedily  attainable  limit,  the  reduplication  of 
sounds  of  the  same,  pitch  and  character  affords  no 
commensurate  increase  of  power.     For  this  and 
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other  difficulties  connected  with  the  structure  of 
instruments  of  the  largest  class,  modern  ingenuity, 
continental  and  English,  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
viding remedies,  and  these  have  been  largely 
adopted  in  the  Crystal  Palace  Organ.  It  was,  of 
course,  no  part  of  the  present  design  to  construct 
a  mere  musical  monster,  capable  of  overwhelming 
the  2500  voices  and  instruments  with  which  it  is 
associated ;  such  a  result,  however  practicable, 
would  have  been  as  absurd  as  unnecessary.  The 
aim  of  the  builders  has  been  to  produce  an 
instrument,  the  varied  qualities  of  which  should 
combine  all  desirable  musical  beauty,  with  force 
and  grandeur  of  tone,  sufficient  to  qualify  it  for 
the  part  it  is  specially  destined  to  bear  in  this 
great  commemoration  ;  and,  should  the  result  be 
pronounced  successful,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
very  unusual  difficulties  of  locale  and  employment 
to  which  the  instrument  is  subjected,  will  be  felt 
to  proportionately  enhance  the  credit  due  to  its 
constructors. 

To  proceed  at  once  with  our  description.  On 
an  occasion  when  all  the  preparations  are  on  so 
vast  a  scale  as  the  present,  it  will  be  naturally 
concluded  that  the  Festival  Organ  must  be,  even 
in  the  obvious  and  external  sense,  a  very  large 
instrument.  In  this  particular,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  spectator  will,  at  a  first  glance,  be 
disappointed.  The  prodigious  dimensions  of  the 
Transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  dwarfing  to  all 
but  insignificance  every  single  object  it  encloses, 
operate,  of  course,  in  greatly  diminishing  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  Organ.  The  reader 
has  been  elsewhere  informed  that  the  Orchestra 
prepared  for  this  occasion  "  alone  covers  consid- 
erably more  space  than  is  found  in  any  Music 
Hall  in  the  kingdom ;  "  and,  similarly,  he  may  be 
assisted  to  estimate  the  space  occupied  by  the 
Organ,  if  told  that  it  stands  on  more  ground  than 
that  allotted  to  most  ordinary  houses, — its  width 
is  forty  feet,  by  a  depth  of  thirty.  He  will,  per- 
haps, be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how,  by  any  possi- 
bility, a  musical  instrument  can  require  all  these 
1,200  superficial  feet  of  standing-room;  and  be 
tempted  to  set  it  down  as  a  piece  of  display, — an 
attempt  to  impose  on  him  by  the  mere  appearance 
of  magnitude.  A  few  simple  facts  will,  however, 
convince  him  that  these  arrangements  are  con- 
trolled by  a  necessity  passing  all  show.  When 
he  is  told  that  this  Organ  contains  4,568  sounding 
pipes,  varying  in  size,  from  32  feet  in  length  and 
wiih  a  diameter  sufficient  to  easily  admit  the  pas- 
sage of  a  stout  man's  body,  to  less  than  one  inch 
in  iength  with  the  bore  of  an  ordinary  quill, — 
that,  in  order  to  place  these  4,5G8  pipes  efficiently 
at  the  performer's  disposal,  at  least  6,800  other 
separate  working  parts  are  required,  (many  of 
these  being  complete  machines  in  themselves,  the 
separate  members  of  which,  if  reckoned  as  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  would  at  least  quintuple 
the  number,) — that  all  these  11,368  sounding 
and  working  parts  require  such  a  disposition  and 
arrangement  that  each  one  may  be  more  or  less 
easily  accessible  for  those  occasions  of  adjustment 
which  must  frequently  arise  in  so  complicated  an 
instrument, — and,  finally,  that  the  entire  mass 
before  him  weighs  nearly  fifty  tons, — he  will 
scarcely  fail  to  perceive  that  the  space  is  econo- 
mically rather  than  ostentatiously  occupied,  and 
will,  moreover,  be  enabled,  perhaps,  to  under- 
stand some  of  those  points  often  deemed  myste- 
rious with  regard  to  large  organs  in  general,  such, 
for  example,  as  their  cost,  and  the  time  occupied 
in  their  manufacture. 

Internally,  however,  the  Crystal  Palace  organ 
is.  beyond  doubt,  a  very  large  instrument.  Al- 
though the  number  of  its  pipes  is,  for  many 
reasons,  a  very  fallacious  test,  when  applied  to 
the  power  and  capability  of  such  an  instrument, 
it  may  be  well,  in  a  popular  account  such  as  the 
present,  to  state,  that  in  this  respect,  it  consider- 
ably exceeds  the  world-famed  organ  at  Haarlem 
— the  total  number  of  the  pipes  in  the  latter  being 
4088  ;  while — were  the  two  placed  side  by  side  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  orchestra — the  difference  in 
point  of  power  would  be  still  more  remarkable. 

The  performer  has  at  his  disposal  four  complete 
rows  of  keys,  each  having  a  compass  of  fifty-eight 
notes,  and  each  commanding  a  distinct  department 
of  the  instrument.     He  has,  also,  a  set  of  "  pedals" 


— a  key-board  played  by  his  feet,  in  fact — by 
means  of  which  hi;  calls  forth  the  ponderous  basses 
necessary  to  support  the  general  harmony.  The 
"slops"  belonging  to  each  of  these  key-boards  are 
subjoined  in  a  tabular  form: — 

GltEAT  ORGAN. 

1  Double  Open  Diapason, 

Metal «16fect 

2  Double  Dulciana.,16    " 

3  Flute  a  Pavilion  . .  8    " 

4  Viol  de  Guniba 8    " 

6  Octave 4    " 

6  Harmonic  Flute...  .8  " 

7  Clarabel  Flute 8  " 

8  Flute  Ootaviante...4  " 

9  Super  Octave 2  " 

10  Flageolet  Harmonic  2    " 

11  Quint 6    " 

12  Twelfth 3     " 

13  Mixture 4  ranks 

14  Furniture 3    " 

15  Cymbal .  .5    " 

16  Rombarde 16  feet 

17  Posaune 8    " 

18  Trumpet 8     " 

19  Clarion 4    " 

20  Octave  Clarion 2    " 

CHOIE  ORGAN. 

1  bourdon 16  feet 

2  Gamba 8  " 

3  Salcional 8  " 

4  Vnix  Celeste 8  " 

5  Clarionet  Flute 8  '■ 

6  Gems  Horn 4  " 

7  Wald  Flute 4  " 

8  Spi'z  Flute 2  " 

9  Piccolo 2  " 

10  Mixture 2  ranks 

11  Cor  Anglaise  and  Bas- 

soon   8  feet 

12  Trumpet  (small  sc.)  8    " 

SOLO  ORGAN. 

Grand  Tromba  8  feet 

Harmonic  Flute 8    " 

Flute  Octaviaute 4    " 

Mixture 2  ranks 

Coino  di  Bassetto 8  feet 

SWELL   ORGAN. 

1  Bourdon 16  feet 

2  Open  Diapason 8  '* 

3  Keraulopbon 8  " 

4  Concert  Flute 8  " 

5  Octave 4  " 

6  Flute 4  " 

7  Vox  Humana. ..-..  .8  l( 

8  Twelfth 3  " 

*  The  number  of  "  feet"  here  given  indicates  the  "  pitch"  of 
the  stop  expressed  by  the  length  of  its  lowest  pipe.  Thus, 
those  described  as  of  "  8  feet,"  speak  in  the  normal  pitch  of 
the  scale,— in  unison  with  the  keys  of  a  pianoforte,  for  exam  pie: 
while  those  marked  as  of  "  4  feet,"  or  "  16  feet,"  sound, 
repetitively,  an  octave  above  or  below  that  pitch. 

Having  thus  furnished  a  general  account  of  the 
contents  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Organ,  it  remains 
but  to  notice  some  peculiarities  of  its  structure, 
which  may  probably  interest  such  readers  as  have 
given  attention  to  the  subject.  Although  it  can 
claim  no  absolute  originality  of  contrivance,  some 
of  its  features  are  wholly  novel  in  English  practice, 
and  others  are  but  of  recent  introduction  and  as 
yet  but  sparingly  employed  in  this  country.  As 
force  and  volume  of  tone  were,  obviously,  the 
first  essentials  in  an  organ  so  placed,  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  supply  the  pipes  with  air  at 
a  pressure  considerably  higher  than  that  ordinarily 
employed ;  while — following  the  principle  first 
enunciated  by  the  great  French  builder,  Cavaillee 
— this  pressure  is  again  considerably  increased  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  compass  throughout  the 
instrument.  With  the  same  view — as  well  as  for 
their  individual  beauty  of  quality — some  of  the 
more  powerful  stops  of  recent  French  origin  have 
been  introduced.  These  are  the  Flute  a  Pavilion, 
the  Trompelle  TIarmonique,  and  the  Flute  Har- 
monique — this  last  appearing  in  greater  variety 
than  has  hitherto  been  tried  in  the  English  organ, 
since,  besides  two  specimens  of  different  kinds  in 
the  swell  and  choir  organs,  there  are  three — 
respectively  of  8,  4,  and  2  feet  pitch — in  the  great 
oi'gan,  contributing  greatly  to  the  sonorous  rich- 
ness of  this  portion  of  the  instrument;  and,  lastly, 
two,  of  large  calibre  and  speaking  at  an  unusually 
high  air-pressure,  in  the  solo  organ. 

The  32  feet  Contra  Bombarde  of  the  pedal  is  a 
stop  of  the  "free-reed"  kind — a  mode  of  construc- 
tion which,  though  but  little  used  as  yet  in  Eng- 
land, has  many  and  decided  advantages  over  the 
percussive  variety  of  reed  when  employed  in 
these  profound  registers  of  the  instrument.  The 
present  is  believed  to  be  the  first  free-reed  stop 
of  32  feet  pitch  produced  in  this  country.     The 


SWELL  ORGAN— (continued) 
9  Super  Octave 2  feet 

10  Piccolo 2    " 

11  Mixture 4  ranks 

12  Scharf 3    " 

13  Contra  Fagotto.  ...16  feet 

14  Cornopean 8    " 

15  Oboe 8    " 

16  Clarion 4    " 

17  Echo  Tromba 8    " 

Tremulant. 

PEDAL  ORGAN. 

1  Contra  Bass ,82  feet 

2  Open   Diapason  — 

Wood 16    " 

3  Violon 16    " 

4  Open   Diapason  — 

Metal 16    " 

5  Octave 8    " 

6  Twelfth 6    " 

7  Super  Octave   4    " 

8  Mixture 4  ranks 

9  Contra  Bombarde — 

"free  Reed" 32  feet 

10  Bombarde— Metal  16    " 

11  Trumpet 8     " 

12  Clarion 4    " 

COUPLERS. 
Swell  to  Great  Manual. 

Do.      Sub  Octave. 

Do.      Super  Octave. 
Swell  to  Pedals. 
Swell  to  Choir. 
Solo  to  Great. 
Solo  to  Choir. 
Super  Octave  Great. 
Solo  to  Pedals, 
t'hoir  to  Pedals. 
Great  to  Pedals. 
Choir  to  Great 
Sforzando.     Great  to  Swell. 

COMBINATION  PEDALS. 
3  to  Great  and  Pedal  Organ. 
2  to  Swell  Organ. 
1  to  Choir  Organ. 

The  Mantral  and  Pedal  Cou- 
plers, wirh  the  exception  of  the 
Solo  Organ,  are  acted  upon  by 
Pedals. 


pipes  which  are  observed  to  project  horizontally 
over  the  centre  portion  of  the  organ  are  those  of 
the  Tromba,  belonging  to  the  solo  key-board. 
The  itlea  of  thus  placing  reed-stops  appears  to 
have  originated  with  the  Spanish  builders,  in 
many  of  whose  instruments — and  notably  in  the 
two  large  organs  of  the  Cathedral  at  Seville — all 
the  trumpets,  clarions,  etc.,  have  this  horizontal 
and  external  position.  The  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  the  tone,  travelling  towards 
the  auditor  in  a  far  more  direct  course  than  when 
the  pipes  stand  erect,  derives  from  it  a  great 
apparent  increase  of  volume  and  intensity.  The 
pipes  of  the  Echo  Tromba  of  the  swell  organ  are, 
also,  similarly  placed  within  the  swell-box. 

One  remarkable  mechanical  arrangement  which 
pervades  the  whole  instrument  is  quite  novel  in 
English  practice.  It  is  the  distinct  grouping  to- 
gether of  certain  stops  of  each  manual — each 
group  having  its  own  sound-board,  placed  apart 
from,  and  supplied  with  wind  independently  of, 
the  remainder.  In  the  list  of  stops  above  quoted, 
the  mode  in  which  the  stops  of  each  manual  are 
thus  grouped  is  indicated  by  brackets,  and  from 
thence  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are,  for  the 
great  organ,  four  of  these  separate  sound-boards; 
for  the  swell  organ,  three ;  for  the  choir  organ, 
two;  for  the  solo  organ,  two  ;  and  for*  the  pedal 
organ,  four — or  rather,  as  these  are  again  sub- 
divided, eight.  Among  its  minor  advantages,  this 
grouping  and  separately  alimenting  of  a  small 
number  of  stops  secure  a  more  equable  mainte- 
nance of  the  prescribed  pressure  in  the  wind- 
chests  than  can  at  all  times  be  depended  on  under 
the  ordinary  system.  As  a  wide  passage-way  is 
provided  between  the  sound-boards  of  each  man- 
ual, this  arrangement  has,  also,  the  advantage  of 
giving  unusual  facility  to  the  necessary  operations 
of  the  tuner.  The  chief  object  of  its  employment 
in  this  instance,  however,  was  the  introduction  of 
another  untried  novelty  in  this  country — the  sys- 
tem of  "  Combination  Pedals,"  invented  and  now 
invariably  used  by  Cavaillee,.  of  Paris.  These 
"  Combination  Pedals  "  occupy  the  usual  position, 
and — with  a  difference  and  an  advantage  of  their 
own — discharge  the  functions  of  the  composition 
pedals  ordinarily  employed  in  the  English  organ. 
They  operate,  however,  on  a  widely  different 
principle.  They  have  no  connection  with  the 
draw-stops  or  slides  of  the  sound-boards ;  their 
action  is  simply  to  admit  the  supply  of  air  to,  or 
cut  it  off  from,  the  various  sound-boards,  and 
thus,  obviously,  to  command  the  speech  or  silence 
of  the  groups  of  stops  placed  on  them.  It  is 
necessary  to  at  Id  that  each  pedal— in  the  pro- 
gression from  piano  to  forte — acts  also  on  that 
which  precedes  it ;  thus  at  once  providing  against 
any  unnatural  or  improper  grouping  of  stops, 
and  simplifying  the  operations  of  the  performer. 
Ease,  rapidity,  and  noiselessness  of  action  are 
unquestionable  characteristics  of  this  system ;  but 
its  peculiar  advantage  will  be  found  in  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  the  combinations  it  affords. 
A  pre-arrangement  of  the  draw-stops  obviously 
determines  what  number  of  any  group  of  pipes 
shall  appear  at  the  command  of  each  pedal ;  and 
thus  the  varieties  of  tone  placed  within  reach  of 
the  performer's  feet  appear  only  limited  by  the 
number  of  combinations  of  which  the  stops  them- 
selves are  legitimately  capable. 

The  Pneumatic  Lever,  now  generally  admitted 
to  be  an  essential  feature  in  any  large  organ,  is 
certainly  indispensable  to  an  instrument  wherein, 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  sound-boards,  such 
an  unusual  number  of  valves  must  be  operated 
on  simultaneously  by  the  finger  of  the  performer. 
This  beautiful  apparatus  is.  it  is  believed,  now 
too  generally  known  in  this  country  to  require 
explanation  in  detail ;  yet  it  may  not  be  here  out 
of  place  to  describe  it,  generally,  as  a  kind  of 
subsidiary  machine  interposed  between  the  keys 
and  the  valves  of  the  sound -boards,  whereby  the 
labor  of  opening  the  latter  is,  in  fact,  transferred 
from  the  finger  of  the  performer  to  the  arm  of  the 
bellows-blower.  Its  mode  of  operation  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  steam-engine ;  steam  and  a 
reciprocating  piston  being  represented  in  the 
Pneumatic  Lever  by  compressed  air,  and  the 
alternate  inflation  and  exhaustion  of  a  small 
bellows  which — thrown  into  action  by  the  slightest 
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pressure  of  the  player's  fingers — acts,  in  turn, 
with  considerable  force  on  the  train  of  connections 
by  which  the  sound-board  valves  are  opened. 
There  are  two  sets  of  this  apparatus  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  instrument,  one  for  the  Swell  Organ,  and 
the  other  for  the  Great  Organ  and  its  numerous 
array  of  couplers;  and  by  their  means,  the 
"touch,"  even  when, all  the  separate  members  of 
the  instrument  are  united  on  one  key-board,  is 
rendered  as  light  and  invariable  as  that  of  a  grand 
pianoforte. 

The  necessary  quantity  of  wind  is  supplied  and 
distributed  through  this  large  instrument  by 
twenty-two  pairs  of  bellows.  Four,  only,  of  these,^ 
however,  are  employed  to  furnish  the  supply  of 
air — the.  remainder  act  merely  as  reservoirs  in 
determining  and  regulating  the  pressure  at  which 
it  is  delivered  to  the  various  wind-chests. 

In  conclusion,  it  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  state  that 
the  Crystal  Palace  Organ  will  not — indeed,  can- 
not— be  entirely  completed  as  here  described 
until  after  the  termination  of  the  Handel  Festival. 
A  few  stops  in  the  choir  and  solo  organs,  not 
essential  to  the  present  orchestral  duties  of  the 
instrument,  not  forming  part  of  the  original 
design,  and  which  time  renders  it  absolutely 
impossible  now  to  complete,  are  at  present  omitted, 
but  will  take  their  destined  positions  as  speedily 
as  opportunity  permits. 


Music  in  London. 

[Correspondence  of  New  York  Tribune,  June  22.] 

LACK    OF   VOICES. 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  performances  in 
London,  while  instrumentalists  are  progressing  in 
a  wonderful  manner,  good  singers  become  more 
and  more  scarce  ;  for,  Clara  Novello  excepted,  it 
did  not  fall  to  our  lot  to  hear  any  singing  lady  or 
gentleman  who  may  be  reckoned  as  above  the 
average.  Mesdames  Bassano.  Rudersdortf,  Fer- 
retti,  Ransford,  Sedlatzeek  and  others  have  sung 
themselves  out ;  the  new-comers,  Mesdemoiselles 
A.  Manning,  Jenny  Baur,  Augusta  Stubbe,  are 
very  young  and  pretty,  but  the  less  said  of  their 
voices  will  be  the  better.  Herr  Von  der  Osten, 
Herr  Reichardt,  M.  Frank  Bodda,  and  other 
male  artists,  may  be  musical  enough,  but  they 
enjoy  a  mere  thread  of  voice,  and  prove,  at  all 
events,  unable  to  excite  genuine  enthusiasm 
among  their  hearers.  The  quartets  sung  by  the 
Cologne  amateurs:  "  Kbllner  Manner  Gesang 
Verein,"  proved  alone  successful  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  and  nothing  could  give  a  higher  idea  of  the 
harmonious  splendor  of  the  human  voice  when 
skillfully  managed,  than  the  songs  executed  by 
these  eighty  powerful  performers,  with  the  most 
striking  ensemble.  Why,  then,  have  they  made 
such  a  bad  selection  of  melodies  ?  Most  of  the 
composers  whose  names  appeared  on  the  pro- 
grammes are  totally  unknown,  and,  we  are  bound 
to  admit,  deservedly  so.  A  Lied,  originally  in- 
tended for  a  tenor  or  baritone  solo,  does  not 
exactly  gain  much  by  being  set  for  four  voices, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  pity  to  waste  on  mere  musi- 
cal trash  such  efficient  power  of  harmony  as  the 
Germans  possess. 

If  we  were  to  believe  English  newspapers, 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  scar- 
city of  grand  singers,  especially  since  a  most 
bright  luminary  has  appeared  in  the  cloudy  Brit- 
ish sky,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Victoria  Balfe,  the 
daughter  of  the  Irish  maestro.  But  this  shining 
star  somewhat  resembles  that  mueh-talked-of 
comet  of  the  13th  of  June  ;  everybody  spoke  of 
it,  yet  nobody  could  perceive  it.  Miss  Balfe's 
success  is  another  instance  of  the  British  spirit  of 
nationality,  which  has  become  a  greater  virtue 
than  patience  itself.  She  made  her  debut  in 
La  Sonnambula,  and  a  more  charming  somnambu- 
list could  not  be  fancied  in  a  Summer  night's 
dream.  She  has  almost  exactly  the  age,  the 
features,  the  figure  of  Grisi,  when  the  latter  ap- 
peared in  London  some  twenty-five  years  ago. 
The  "  Nisetta "  of  to-day  recalled  to  mind  the 
"  Diva  Giulia  "  of  former  times  in  every  particu- 
larity, one  only  excepted — namely,  the  voice. 
Let  English  loyalists  cheer  and  huzza  to  their 
heart's  delight,  and  strike  the  big  drum  of  flattery 


with  the  enthusiastic  devotedness  of  a  regimental 
kettle-drummer,  we  are  of  the  same  opinion  as 
the  witty  King  Louis  XVI 1 1.  He  once  astonish- 
ed his  Ministers  by  the  simple  truth,  taken  from 
a  cooking  book,  that  for  a  hare  ragout  the  first 
thing  required  was  a  hare ;  and  thus,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  for  a  singer  the  first  thing 
required  is  a  voice. 

THREE    NEW   PIANISTS. 

Among  the  new  pianists,  who,  if  they  have  not 
just  arrived  in  London,  came,  nevertheless,  this 
year  for  the  first  time  fairly  before  the  public,  we 
have  particularly  noticed  three — Derffel,  Klind- 
worth  and  Rubinstein, three  "foreigners."  Herr 
Derffel,  a  highly  cultivated  artist  from  Vienna, 
was  announced  in  grand  style  by  the  bombastic 
Ella,  but,  as  usual,  the  customary  mouse  came 
forward  after  due  labor.  Herr  Derlfel  executes 
the  classic  sonatas  of  Beethoven  with  laudable 
accuracy,  and  in  the  required  style ;  there  is  no 
fault  to "  be  found  with  him,  but  he  leaves  you 
completely  unmoved,  and  in  the  long  run  his 
performances  will  be  found  as  dry  and  stiff"  as  his 
person.  The  pianist  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
uncommonly  ugly.  Every  one  of  us,  so-called 
lords  of  the  creation  enjoys  more  or  less  the  priv- 
ilege of  ugliness,  but  our  friend  Derffel  really 
abuses  it,  and  it  is  always  unpleasant  to  be  a 
kind  of  errata  in  the  creation.  We  can  never 
look  at  him  without  thinking  of  an  immense  half- 
crotchet  seated  before  a  piano. 

Herr  Karl  Klindworth,  one  of  the  best  pupils 
of  Liszt,  is  different  in  appearance  as  well  as 
in  execution,  and  may  deservedly  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  promising  musicians  of  our  time. 
His  long  yellow  hair  and  beard  gave  to  his  hand- 
some person  something  of  the  expression  which 
great  painters  have  bestowed  upon  the  Apostle 
John  ;  and,  in  fact,  he  has  assumed  the  character 
of  an  apostle  of  the  romantic  school  of  music. 
His  mechanical  and  professional  skill  is  unbound- 
ed ;  and,  besides,  there  is  so  much  heartiness  and 
genuine  feeling  in  his  performing,  that  even  a 
layman,  as  Tieck  calls  every  non-musical  being, 
is  able  to  understand  a  sonata  of  Beethoven  or  a 
concerto  of  Bach,  when  they  are  played  by  him, 
for  he  plays  with  his  whole  soul.  The  great  Liszt 
holds  him  in  so  great  honor  that  he  dedicated  a 
fantasia  on  Raff's  opera  to  him  ;  and  with  such  a 
high  approbation,  Herr  Klindworth  may  well  des- 
pise the  silence  or  criticism  of  the  British  Zoilus- 
es,  who  worship  none  but  "  respectable,"  time- 
honored  idols ;  he  belongs  to  the  small  number  of 
chosen  musicians 

"  that  seize 
The  heart  with  firmer  grasp." 

Antoine  Rubinstein,  a  young  Russian,  is  not 
only  a  powerful  pianist,  but  also  a  delightful  com- 
poser. He  has  more  fire,  more  entrairement  than 
Klindworth,  but  perhaps  less  feeling,  less  inward 
ardor.  As  a  performer  We  really  think  him  sec- 
ond to  none  but  Liszt,  and  his  future  career  will 
be  marked  with  unusual  brilliancy.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  wonderful  children  whose  ripe  age  does 
not  give  the  lie  to  the  onee  promising  childhood  ; 
it  was  the  ease  with  Handel,  Mozart  and  Liszt, 
and  even  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  exag- 
geration, we  hope  that  the  name  of  Rubinstein 
will  one  day  be  pronounced  among  the  most 
glorious.  To  those  who  heard,  at  the  concert 
given  in  his  honor  by  the  Reunion  des  Arts,  in 
Harley  street,  the  quartet,  the  sonata  and  the 
Persiscke  Lieder  composed  by  him,  our  apprecia- 
tion will  by  no  means  appear  too  lofty.  There 
is  much  originality  in  these  compositions,  and  we 
do  not  know  of  a  greater  praise  to  be  bestowed, 
in  our  days  of  unmeaning  and  endless  writing  of 
notes.  All  the  eminent  musicians  of  London 
were  present  at  this  concert,  and  among  the  most 
delighted  we  remarked  Ella,  Benedict,  Ernst, 
Goff'rie,  Kiallmark,  Paque,  Witt  and  Bruckmanu. 
Sebastian  Bach's  concerto  in  C  minor,  executed 
on  two  piano-fortes  by  Rubinstein  and  Klind- 
worth, was  truly  wonderful  and  delightful  in  the 
utmost.  Such  performances  are  passed  over  in 
silence  by  the  honorable  Mr.  Davidson  and  his 
critical  followers ;  but  let  us  tell  them,  with 
Wordsworth : 

"Ye  who  pore 
On  the  dead  letter,  miss  the  spirit." 


Rubinstein   and   Klindworth   are  not  the  only 
foreign  artists  in  England  who  may  exclaim,  with 
as  good  a  right  as  Ovid: 
"  Barbarus  hie  ego  sum,  quia  non  intelligor  illis." 

NEW    SCHOOL. 

As  I  am  speaking  of  the  new  school  of  music, 
I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  3.0th  Musical 
Festival  of  the  Rhine  has  been  celebrated  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  that  Franz  Liszt  was  the 
chosen  director.  The  fact  is  important  for  those 
who  have  asked  themselves  for  a  number  of  years : 
Is  there  a  new  art  V  are  the  ideas  of  Richard 
Wagner,  propagated  by  Liszt,  destined,  beside 
the  remarkable  works  written  by  their  ardent 
promoters,  to  produce  a  partial  or  radical  reform 
in  music  ?  The  programme  itself  answered  the 
question.  Full  of  admiration  for  the  illustrious 
names  of  musical  Germany,  the  maestro  of  Wei- 
mar demands  at  least  toleration  and  space  for  the 
works  of  those  for  whom  the  hour  of  posterity 
has  not  yet  struck.  After  Bach,  Handel,  Beet- 
hoven, he  inscribes,  en  passant,  ^Schubert  and 
Schumann,  and  at  last  come  the  new  names  of 
Richard  Wagner  and  Hector  Berlioz.  This  pro- 
spectus is  certainly  more  eclectic  than  revolu- 
tionary. In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  classical 
conservatives,  a  symphony  of  Schubert,  Robert 
Schumann's  Sanger's  Flitch,  Liszt's  Fest  Kldnge, 
and  Wagner's  overture  of  the  Tannhauser  met 
with  the  most  genuine  success.  But  Berlioz's 
Enfance  du  Christ  was  the  great  stumbling-block. 
How  could  such  a  profane  romantic  appear 
among  the  sacred  crowd  ?  Many  enthusiastic 
Handelists  asked  proudly  :  "  What  is  Saul  com- 
ing to  do  among  the  prophets  ?  "  and  would  have 
deserved  the  answer  which  the  witty  Julius  We- 
ber once  returned  to  an  assembly  of  straight- 
laced  clergymen,  "  I  am  seeking  my  father's  ass, 
and  think  I  have  found  it."  Berlioz !  a  living 
composer,  and  a  Frenchman,  too  !  Vade  retro  ! 
Poor  Berlioz  meets  with  the  same  misfortune 
which  befalls  pauvre  Jacques  in  the  play,  whom 
people  found  too  old  for  work  and  too  young  for 
alms.  In  Paris  they  find  him  too  German ;  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  too  French.  However  that  may 
be,  the  performers  of  the  Festival  entered  into  a 
conspiracy,  and  executed  the  oratorio  so  badly  at 
the  rehearsal  that  Liszt  was  obliged  to  leave  off 
the  two  first  parts  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  obstinate 
aversion,  the  third  part,  La  Fuite  en  Egypte,  pro- 
duced such  a  profound  sensation  that  the  whole 
theatre  applauded  most  vigorously.  Hector  Ber- 
lioz has  at  present  droit  de  bourgeoisie  in  Germa- 

And  now,  to  finish  with  the  Handel  Festival  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham — what  shall  I 
say  of  it  ?  When  Voltaire  was  once  asked  why 
he  did  not  write  a  commentary  of  Racine's  tra- 
gedies, as  he  did  for  Corneille,  he  answered, 
"  This  commentary  is  already  written,  for  you 
have  only  to  put  under  each  page  the  words  ad- 
mirable, sublime."  We  do  not  exactly  share  the 
opinion  of  the  sarcastic  philosopher  on  Raeine, 
but  still  we  are  unable  to  find  any  other  expres- 
sion, beside  his  two  superlative  epithets,  in  order 
to  describe  our  sensations  at  this  grand  execution 
of  the  Messiak,  Judas  Haccabams  and  Israel  in 
Egypt.  It  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  events  in 
the  musical  history  of  England  and  the  world, 
for  there  was  never  anything  to  be  compared 
with  such  an  effect.  I  do  not  grudge  that  I  have 
no  space  left  for  detailing  my  opinion,  for  I  feel 
inadequate  to  the  task  ofexpressing  my  admira- 
tion in  a  suitable  manner. 


Psalm  Tunes. 

By  Dr.  Edwaed  Hodges,  from  New  York  Musical  Review. 

The  mode  of  conducting  the  celebration  of 
Divine  Worship  in  the  Church,  has,  in  the  lapse 
of  ao-es,  changed  and  varied  from  time  to  time,  to 
so  great  a  degree,  that,  were  one  of  the  primitive 
Christians  now  to  rise  from  his  grave  and  present 
himself  in  any  congregation  upon  earth  during 
an  ordinary  public  "service,  he  would  probably  be, 
at  least  for  a  little  while,  at  a  loss  to  determine 
precisely  what  was  going  on  ;  so  new  and  strange 
would  the  whole  proceedings  appear  to  him  to 
be.     The   edifice,  the   vestments,  the   style   and 
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manner  of  preaching  and  praying,  might  all 
strike  him  as  sufficiently  remarkable;  but  no  por- 
tion of  the  service  would  more  strongly  impress 
his  mind  with  a  sense  of  novelty  than  the  depart- 
ment of  saered  praise.  The  miotic  would  be  to 
him  passing  strange.  It  must  be  so,  no  matter 
what  the  eeelesiastieal  climate  lie  had  entered. 
Whether  he  found  himself  present  during  the 
celebration  of  a  grand  Mass,  with  all  possible 
attractive  and  gorgeous  accessories,  in  a  sumptu- 
ous Romish  cathedral ;  or  whether  he  chanced  to 
be  present  at  the  less  imposing  ceremonies  of  the 
English  Church  ;  or  whether  he  had  gone  into 
an  assembly  of  some  one  of  the  numerous  Christ- 
ian "  denominations "  into  which  Protestant 
Christendom  has  so  unhappily  divided  itself;  in 
either  ease,  the  music  associated  with  the  occasion 
would  necessarily  strike  his  ancient  ears  as  some- 
thing new.  The  same  would  happen,  too.  even 
if  he  had  fallen  upon  a  congregation  which  limit- 
ed itself  to  the  use  of  what  is  called  '.'  Plain 
Song  ;  "  he  would  say  that  he  had  never  heard 
the  like  before. 

The  music  of  the  early  Church  has  been  lost — 
lost  irretrievably.  Not  a  vistage  of  it  is  certainly 
known  to  remain. 

But  music,  of  some  sort,  is  an  acknowledged 
necessity.  Without  it,  the  public  ceremonials  of 
religion  would  be  on  all  hands  felt  to  be  dismally 
incomplete ;  and — which  consideration  is  still 
more  important — scriptural  precept  upon  the  sub- 
ject would  be  totally  disregarded.  Music  there 
must  be  ;  but  of  what  particular  kind,  is  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Church  itself,  from  time  to 
time,  to  determine. 

Was  there  not  an  exhibition  of  wisdom  in  the 
very  avoidance  of  all  specific  direction  with  re- 
gard to  this  point  ? 

Since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  sci- 
ence of  music  has  attained  a  wonderful  develop- 
ment ;  and  yet  it  would  be  presumptuous  even 
now,  had  we  the  power,  to  pretend  to  fix  and  de- 
termine the  Music  of  the  Church  for  all  time 
coming.  There  may  be  a  much  deeper  meaning 
in  the  phrase,  than  we  usually  attach  to  the  well- 
known  words,  "  O  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new 
song." 

No  music  whatever  will  bear  everlasting  repe- 
tition. Imagine  a  congregation  singing  a  tune, 
a  good  tune,  the  best  possible  tune,  for  an  hour 
— one  single  hour  ;  would  it  not,  however  pleas- 
ing at  first,  long  before  the  expiration  of  that 
single  hour,  become  irksome  ?  But  extend-  the 
idea,  and  suppose  the  same  congregation  contin- 
uing to  sing  the  same  tune  for  two,  three,  or 
four  hours  ;  and  it  would  become  perfectly  intol- 
erable. The  thought  of  inflicting  upon  the  ear 
of  a  living  man  the  same  tune — no  matter  how 
excellent  in  itself  and  how  exquisitely  sung — for 
a  given  number  of  hours  every  day,  for  a  month, 
for  a  year,  for  a  series  of  years,  presents  only  the 
idea  of  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  unsurpassed  by 
the  most  ingenious  tormentor  that  ever  wielded 
the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition.  Yet  such  is  the 
notion  which  some  good  people  seem  to  entertain 
concerning  the  music  of  heaven  ! 

Plain  Congregational  Singing,  similar  in  spirit 
if  not  in  kind  to  that  which  was  known  in  the 
earliest  age  of  the  Church,  was  strenuously  en- 
couraged by  the  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Prior  to  that,  the  Albigenses  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  Wickliffites 
in  the  fourteenth,  and  the  followers  of  John  Huss 
in  the  fifteenth,  had  all  adopted  it.  In  the  period 
of  religious  strife  and  contention  it  came  to  be  a 
badge  or  mark  of  distinction ;  so  that  a  man's  re- 
ligious views  could  be  known  from  the  style  of 
music  which  he  favored.  By  the  way,  it  would 
seem  as  though  we  were  at  this  time  approaching 
a  similar  period  ;  but  this  aside.  Bishop  Burnet, 
in  his  "  History  of  the  Reformation,"  tells  us  that 
"  some  poets,  such  as  the  times  afforded,  transla- 
ted David's  Psalms  into  verse ;  and  it  was  a  sign 
by  which  men's  affections  to  that  work  [the  Re- 
formation] were  everywhere  measured,  whether 
they  used  to  sing  these  or  not." 

It  was  a  mark  of  Protestantism.  All  they  who 
did  not  sing  the  metrical  psalms  were  set  down  as 
Romanists.  Should  we  go  through  all  our  con- 
gregations and  apply  a  similar  test  now,  the  Pro- 


testants would  appear  as  but  a  scanty  minority,  a 
mere  sprinkling  ;  and  some  fashionable  churches 
would  furnish  none  at  all  I 

Psalmody,  by  which  we  mean  the  singing  of 
metrical  psalms  and  hymns,  by  a  choir,  or  by  a 
few  leading  voices,  is  universal  among  all  sects 
and  denominations,  saving  only  the  Society  of 
Friends :  and  yet,  any  approach  to  a  general 
participation  in  such  singing,  by  the  congrega- 
tion present,  is  but  a  rare  occurrence.  Whether 
the  old  tunes  have  loom  oat  through  frequent 
repetition,  and  the  new  ones  brought  in  have  not 
been  made  of  the  right  sort  of  stuff;  or  whether 
"  men's  affections  towards  that  work  "  have  died 
out,  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  deter- 
mine. Quite  certain  it  is  that  there  is  a  great 
and  general  want  of  heartiness  and  earnestness 
in  the  matter.  The  great  multiplicity  of  tunes 
introduced,  and  the  frequent  change  of  musical 
administration,  (spoken  of  last  week  under  the 
head  of  "  Music  Committees,")  may  have  con- 
tributed towards  bringing  about  this  result;  but 
the  main  cause  probably  lies  still  deeper. 

"Where  there  is  a,  will  there  is  a  way ;  "  at 
least  in  such  a  matter  as  this  :  and  if  the  people 
were  really  bent  upon  having  congregational 
singing,  we  should  soon  have  it. 

The  indefatigable  men  who  manufacture  psalm 
tunes  have  labored  hard  to  provide  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  raw  material.  They  have  furnish- 
ed tunes  for  the  million,  and  almost  by  the  mil- 
lion. Judging  from  the  quality  in  the  market, 
one  would  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
psalm-singing  countries  on  earth.  And  yet  we 
may  truly  say  with  Dr.  Watts, 

"In  vain  we  tune  our  lifeless  songs, 

In  vain  we  strive  to  rise  ; 
Hosannas  languish  on  our  tongues, 

And  our  devotion  dies." 

It  is  true,  to  the  letter ;  be  the  fault  where  it 
may. 

On  another  occasion  there  may  be  an  opportu- 
nity of  dropping  some  hints  upon  the  proper 
mode  of  conducting  this  portion  of  divine  wor- 
ship, constituting  as  it  does  the  exclusive  music  of 
many  congregations.  It  will  suffice  for  the  pres- 
ent to  have  again  called  attention  to  the  lament- 
ably languishing  condition  of  psalmody  in  gen- 
eral, all  around  us.  That  it  should  be  in  such  a 
state  of  declension,  is  very  remarkable,  consider- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  case,  more  particu- 
larly the  infrequency  of  the  employment  of  any- 
other  species  of  Church  Music.  Perhaps  it  arises 
from  the  excess  of  modesty,  so  that  a  man  is  asha- 
med to  suffer  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  service 
of  God  !  Of  course  it  cannot  be  from  the  decay 
of  courage.  Be  it  however  from  what  cause  it 
may,  the  fact — the  stubborn  fact — remains  ;  con- 
gregational singing  is  dead ;  to  use  a  vulgar  but 
expressive  simile,  "  dead  as  a  door  nail."  The 
mighty  roar  of  a  multitude,  singing  with  heart 
and  voice,  is  not  now  to  be  heard  ;  and  the  re- 
sponsive Amen  which  was  wont  to  roll  like  a 
peal  of  thunder  from  the  lips  of  the  first  Christ- 
ian congregations,  has  sunk  to  what  is  hardly 
loud  enough  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  pious  whis- 
per. These  two  portions  of  congregational  duty, 
responses  and  psalmody,  have  a  great  sympathy 
with  each  other ;  they  rise  or  fall  together.  That 
both  have  fallen  into  all  but  total  desuetude,  it  is 
more  easy  to  regret  than  to  remedy.  But  there 
is  hope  for  the  future,"there  is  a  gleam  of  light  in 
the  distance.  Many  earnest  minds  are  directed 
to  the  subject,  and  it  cannot  be  very  long  ere 
some  good  will  result  from  their  elTorts. 

Meanwhile,  an  acquaintance  with  Psalm  tunes 
cannot  be  accounted  a  very  uncommon  attain- 
ment in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  judging 
from  the  following  striking  remarks  of  Dr.  S.  P. 
Tuekerman,  in  a  lecture  which  he  delivered  at 
Hope  Chapel,  in  this  city,  a  few  months  since. 

'.'  If  an  American  professor  of  music  tells  you 
that  he  has  studied,  understands,  and  can  teach 
Church  Music,  he  means  Psalm  Tunes. 

If  he  seeks  a  situation  to  take  the  charge  of  a 
choir,  or  play  a  church  organ,  he  enumerates, 
among  his  other  qualifications,  his  knowledge  of 
Church  Music,  and  again  he  means  Psalm 
Tunes. 


If  he.  goes  to  a  Musical  Convention,  it  is  to 
practise,  as  well  as  to  buy,  Psalm  Tunes. 

If  he  gets  up  one  of  those  popular  institutions 
called  '  singing  schools,'  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  and  practising  Psalm  Tunes. 

If  you  were  to  ask  a  hundred  leaders  of  choirs 
the  question,  What  is  Church  Music  ?  ninety-nine 
of  them  would  answer  Psalm  Tunes. 

If  you  go  to  church,  you  expect  to  hear  Church 
Music  ;  but  it  is  still  Psalm  Tunes. 

And  should  you  visit  a  friend  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, and  singing  is  proposed,  again  you  will  hear 
Church  Music ;  but  it  is  invariably  Psalm 
Tunes." 

Dr.  Tuckerman's  remarks,  we  presume,  apply 
in  all  their  force  to  the  condition  of  musical 
affairs  in  the  New  England  States,  of  one  of 
which  he  is  himself  a  native.  Surely,  after  such 
an  exposition  of  the  psalmodic  tendencies  of  the 
country,  one  would  there  expect  to  find  general 
congregational  singing  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  its 
glory. 

But  is  it  so  ?  H. 


Chorley  on  the  Handel  FestivaL 

[London  Athenrcom,  June  20.] 

#  *  *  The  announcement  of  an  orchestra 
built  to  contain  2,500  people,  as  wide  in  area  as  a 
cathedral — the  rumors  of  an  organ  which  could  he 
heard  a  mile  off — of  a  drum  that  was  '•  to  rend  the 
sky  " — had  prepared  the  majority  of  spectators  to 
expect  something  more  crushing  and  astounding 
in  point  of  forcible  sound  than  ears  in  England  had 
ever  enjoved  or  endured  before — and  disposed  them 
to  forget  that  so  huge  a  gathering,  made  under  con- 
ditions so  highly  unprecedented,  must  inevitably  be 
largelvan  experiment.  Twenty  curiously-varying 
impressions,  all  genuine,  all  truthful,  would  be  given 
by  a  score  of  those  who  witnessed  Saturday's  re- 
hearsal : — A.  could  not  catch  the  solo  voices ;  B. 
heard  too  little  of  the  stringed  instruments;  C. 
thought  the  united  tone  meagre;  D.  rebelled  against 
the  organ  ;  E.  cavilled  at  the  .balance  of  sound  in 
the  orchestra;  F.  was  fretted  because  the  2.000  vo- 
calists, (some  of  whom  flocked  hither  from  Limer- 
ick in  Ireland),  had  not  been  benefitted  by  sixty  con- 
secutive rehearsals  in  company;  G.  ascribed  the 
want,  of  sonority  (or  the  over-sonority,  G.  hardly 
knowing  which  was  which)  to  the  glass  roof.  Mean- 
while, those  who  carefully  moved  about,  in  possess- 
ion of  some  experience,  more  or  less,  and  cherishing 
some  power  of  making  allowance,  were  less  hasty 
and  hazarding  in  "the  final  blow"  of  judgment— 
and  the  less  so  because  it  seemed  evident  to  such 
persons,  from  half-hour  to  half-hour,  that  the  mass 
of  vocalists  and  instrumentalists  were  gradually  be- 
coming better  and  better  cemented,  and  that  the 
multitudinous  sound  which  they  gave  out  had  pecu- 
liarities of  its  own,  as  remarkable,  if  not  as  seizing, 
as  the  violent  noise  expected— that  every  position  in 
the  vast  building  had  its  special  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages—and that  for  every  visitor  there  was 
something  new  to  satisfy  sensation  as  well  as  to  ex- 
cite imagination.  Betwixt  Sunday  and  Monday, 
many  changes  were  made,  all  for  the  better — all 
tending  to  concentration  and  grandeur  of  effect. 
The  vast  orchestra  was  more  closely  shut  in  than  it 
had  been  two  davs  before.  The  position  of  the  chor- 
isters was  entirely  altered— and  other  touches  were 
added,  here  and  there,  which  nothing  but  trial  could 
have  suggested  as  necessary.  The  result  was  Mon- 
day's splendid  performance  of  the  "  Messiah."  *     * 

We  have  characterized  the  performance  of  the 
"  Messiah"  as  splendid.  The  mass  of  choral  and 
orchestral  sound  (as  we  heard  it)  seemed  balanced 
to  a  nicety — rich,  glowing,  sonorous,  and  of  a  sweet- 
ness such  as  is  not  to  be  heard  out  of  England. 
There  was  no  such  despotism  of  Boanerges  organ  and 
Polyphemus  big  drum  as  had  been  undertaken  for  by 
hasty  and  apprehensive  persons.  The  body  worked, 
as  a  whole,  more  satisfactorily  than  could  have  been 
expected.  The  execution  was  in  many  parts  unim- 
peachable— as  in  the  choruses  'For  unto  us  a  Child 
is  born,'  'Glory  to  God,'  'All  we  like  sheep,'  'Lift 
up  your  heads,''  and  the  'Hallelujah'  (allowing  for 
the  'slackened  tempo  at  the  words  "  The  kingdom  of 
this  world"  as  a  conductor's  fancy  in  which  we  do  not 
sympathize).  In  other  choruses  it  is  true  the  great 
mass  of  vocal  sound  seemed  to  sway  to  and  fro,  like 
a  balloon  when  the  inflation  is  consummated  before 
it  is  allowed  to  break  loose,— but  it  was  no  less 
evident  that  the  mass  was  under  control,  and  that  it 
became  more  forcible,  because  more  obedient,  as  the 
performance  advanced.  The  energy,  mastery,  and 
animation  of  Signor  Costa,  and  his  known  power  of 
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obtaining  the  utmost  results  under  possible  conditions, 
were  never  more  signally  manifest  than  throughout 
the  "Messiah"  on  Monday.  To  ourselves,  such  an 
execution  as  we  have  of  late  years  heard  at  Birming- 
ham is  far  more  satisfactory ; — and  yet  there  was 
something  vast,  and  noble,  and  boundless — a  delicious 
amplitude  and  richness  of  sound  in  many  passages 
— the  voice  as  "of  summer  deep  calling  to  summer 
deep" — which  amounted  to  a  new  and  a  poetical 
experience,  and  which  went  far  to  satisfy  us  that — due 
time,  place,  alternation,  and  occupation  provided  for 
— even  such  monstrous  performances  as  these  may 
have  a  real  depth  of  truth  and  life  and  beauty  as 
regards  music,  besides  that  superficial  gorgeousness 
which  every  one  can  feel,  yet  by  which  every  one 
must  be  in  some  measure  disappointed.  The  anni- 
hilation of  the  solo  singers,  which  some  had  confi- 
dently announced,  did  not  take  place.  The  soprano 
(Madame  Novello),  the  alto  (Miss  Dolby),  the  tenor 
(Mr.  Sims  Reeves),  did  "the  best  of  rbeir  best," — 
sang  with  more  than  usual  care,  and  with  something 
of  the  inspiration  belonging  to  so  august  a  celebration. 


From  my  Diary,  No.  8. 

July  10. — "  The  fast-sailing  and  elegant  steamer 
Nantasket,  Capt.  A.  L.  Rowell,  continues  to  make 
her  daily  excursions  among  the  islands  of  our  harbor, 
and  to  those  beatiful  places  of  sea-side  resort,  Hing- 
ham  and  Hull — cheering  her  passengers  on  the  way 
with  the  merry  strains  of  her  steam  Calliope." 
So  says  one  of  the  morning  papers. 
A  few  years  since  a  man  established  a  varnish  fac- 
tory in  Cambridge.  The  smell  was  very  offensive  to 
the  neighbors,  and  a  court  of  justice  decided  the  fac- 
tory to  be  a  nuisance,  and  the  man  was  forced  to  re- 
move. 

However  delightful  the  effluvia  of  decaying  masses 
of  filth  may  be  to  the  dwellers  in  certain  streets  of 
Boston,  there  is  a  large  class  of  Bostonians  whose 
delicate  noses  are  offended  thereat,  and  consequently 
he  who  throws  garbage  into  the  street  is  fined. 

If  a  man  exposes  at  his  window  a  disgusting  picture 
— I  do  not  mean  one  offensive  to  good  morals — the 
good  sense  of  the  community,  possibly  the  police, 
will  cause  its  removal. 

Let  any  person  cast  into  the  reservoir  on  Beacon 
hill  any  substance  which,  though  perfectly  harmless, 
shall  give  the  aquaduct  water  a  taste  disagreeable  to 
a  portion  of  the  community,  how  quickly  the  police 
would  be  after  him,  to  inflict  condign  punishment. 

How  happens  it,  while  the  other  senses  are  pro- 
tected by  the  law  and  our  courts  of  justice,  that  the 
ear  may  be  outraged  with  impunity  ?  Smells,  tastes, 
and  sights,  in  which  many  people  really  take  pleasure, 
subject  their  authors  to  public  punishment;  but  the 
most  hideous  and  unearthly  noises  may  proceed  from 
the  throats  of  rambling  street  beggars  with  wheezy 
hand-organ  accompaniments,  and  no  one  interferes 
with  them,  although  it  is  well  known  that  the  money 
they  get  is  inmost  cases  but  a  tax  paid  to  induce 
them  to  move  off. 

In  the  matter  of  calathumpian  bands,  which  in  the 
days  of  their  popularity  afforded  a  world  of  fun  to 
those  engaged  in  them,  we  have  seen  city  and  town 
authorities  move,  and  so  move  that  any  attempt  to 
serenade  a  new  married  couple  now  with  fish-horns, 
tin-pans  and  the  other  calathumpian  instruments, 
would  instantly  subject  the  musicians  to  fine  and  per- 
haps imprisonment.  And  yet  the  number  of  persons 
annoyed  by  calathumpian  music  was  seldom  half  as 
great  as  the  number  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  fun  to 
the  utmost. 

But  now  is  brought  forward  an  invention  which  it 
would  seem  could  only  have  come  from  the  brain  of 
one,  like  a  certain  Mary,  possessed  of  seven  devils, 
and  the  city  authorities  allow  it  to  shriek  and  scream 
and  yell,  and  utter  its  diabolical  sounds,  phizzy  and 
wheezy,  shrieky  and  screaky,  some  flat,  some  sharp — 
being  in  tune  is  out  of  the  question— by  the  hour  to- 
gether, without  notice.  I  may  have  a  calathumpian 
in  my  own  house  if  1  wish,  provided  they  play  you 
gently,  so  as  not  to  disturb  my  neighbor  ;  but  I  can- 
not have  it  on  my  steamboat,  lying  at  the  wharf;  and 
this  is  right.  But  this  thing  from  the  regions  below 
may  send  its  horrid  noises  through  all  the  region 
round  about  with  impunity,  and  we  hear  of  the 
"  merry  strains  of  the  steam  Calliope  !  " 
On  the  4th,  I  went  to  Hingham  by  the   steamboat. 


As  I  turned  into  Congress  street  on  my  way  to  the 
wharf,  I  heard  away  down  street  the  sharp,  shrill 
tones  of  a  very  bad  hand-organ,  in  which  the  maker 
had  forgotten  to  insert  any  appropriate  harmonies  to 
the  silly  air  which  was  then  in  progress.  I  went  on 
and  on,  and  the  abominable  organ — which  made  me 
wish  for  the  Berlin  law,  that  every  organ-grinder  shall 
be  fined  who  does  not  keep  his  grinding  apparatus  in 
tune — grew  ever  louder  and  louder.  Arrived  at  the 
wharf,  and  there  the  instrument  of  torture  was!  on 
the  very  boat  upon  which  our  party  was  to  go.  What 
could  we  do  ?  "We  discussed  the  question  of  giving 
up  our  party  in  the  woods,  casting  aside  all  the  ar- 
rangements which  had  been  made,  and  flying  for  re- 
lief to  any  other  quarter. 

"Will  the  confounded  thing  be  kept  going  all  the 
time  of  the  passage  ?  Cannot  the  cast  iron-eared 
man  at  the  keys  be  pitched  overboard?  What  can 
we  do  ? 

Well,  at  last  we  concluded  to  try  it — and  we  did 
try  it !  Besides  the  horrors  of  the  tones  produced, 
just  think  what  it  is  to  a  sensitive  musical  person,  to 
hear  "old  100,"  "Greenville,"  negro  melodies,  old 
Scotch  airs  and  Irish  songs,  all  mixed  up  together, 
pell  mell,  played  upon  steam  locomotive  whistles,  all 
in  the  same  key,  all  in  the  same  kind  of  "  rum,  turn, 
turn — r-r-r-um,  turn,  turn"  harmony,  (?)  in  no  case  in 
tune,  and  with  occasional  sfortzandos,  which  invari- 
ably, as  they  swelled,  raised  the  pitch  from  an  eighth 
to  half  a  tone  ! 

"  But,  Mr.  Diarist,  you  are  not  obliged  to  go  to 
Hingham." 

No,  Sir,  thank  my  good  stars  ! 

gwigJtt's  Jmnjiml  of  Jtak. 
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Commencement  Week— Our  Class— C.  T.  B.'s 

Ode— Festival  of  the  Alumni— Music  at  Cambridge. 

This  week  our  dear  and  honored  Alma  Mater 
claimed  our  loyalty,  and  thankful  for  the  musical 
vacation  of  the  hot  months  (which  even  a  poor  drudge 
of  a  musical  editor  might  be  allowed  to  seize  upon), 
we  have  sought  the  pleasant  shades  of  Harvard  and 
lived  over  the  old  thoughts  and  feelings  that  date 
back  a  quarter  of  a  century  among  a  goodly  repre- 
sentation of  our  dear  old  classmates.  The  ceremonies 
of  Wednesday,  Commencement  proper,  went  on  in 
the  time-honored  way,  and  are  found  chronicled  in 
all  the  newspapers.  That  day  for  us  belonged  to  our 
old  Class  of  1832.  We  were  sixty-eight  then,  when 
we  came  out  into  the  busy,  stormy  world.  We  are 
but;  fifty  now,  and  twenty-Jit:e  (nearly  all  who  were 
within  call)  met  to  keep  the  twenty-fifth,  or  "silver" 
anniversary  of  our  graduation.  We  were  a  noble 
and  united  class.  Harmony  was  our  motto,  and 
among  the  influences  which  kept  us  united,  and  which 
still  keep  the  old  class  sentiment  alive,  was  eminently 
that  of  Music.  We  had  our  famous  singers,  whose 
songs  rang  through  the  Commons  hall  on  Fourth  of 
July  mornings,  and  through  the  evening  stillness 
under  the  venerable  elms,  with  memorable  charm. 
Those  old  songs  (our  tastes  were  not  then  very 
classical),  renewed  at  all  our  anniversaries,  have  never 
failed  to  waken  the  true  thrill;  for  they  still  tell  of  a 
free,  inner,  common  life,  that  kept  and  keeps  us  one 
in  spite  of  the  world's  ambitions  and  distinctions. 
Some  of  us  have  been  more  faithful,  perhaps,  to  that 
life,  and  that  bond  of  union,  than  to  the  formal 
lessons  which  our  Mother  gave  us.  Some  of  us  have 
been  more  strongly  drawn  away  by  Music,  than  by 
aught  that  beckoned  us  in  paths  of  literature  or  the 
professions, — or  one  of  us  would  not  be  writing  here. 
The  class  of  '32  has  furnished  its  fair  share  of  shining 
lights  in  church  and  state,  in  literature  and  science; 
and  these  have  not  shut  out  from  their  sympathies 
and  recognition  one,  who,  turning  aside  from  all 
these  paths,  has  come  unconsciously  and  irresistibly 


to  be  preoccupied  with  so  secular  a  life-task  as  that 
of  striving  to  make  Music  recognized  as  one  of  the 
essential  "humanities"  and  "classics"  of  true 
education,  as  an  important  element  in  social  life 
(especially  in  free  republics.)  and  in  the  culture  of  the 
true  Christian  gentleman. 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor  have  we  room,  to  give  a 
record  (than  which  few  things  could  be  richer  or  more 
interesting,  were  all  known)  of  that  gathering  of  the 
twenty  five  around  a  board  laden  with  the  memories  of 
twenty-five  years  as  well  as  with  the  good  things  of 
the  present.  So  many  tender,  serious,  humorous 
recollections;  so  much  wisdom  bought  by  dear 
experience,  so  much  renewal  of  high  aspirations; 
half  sad,  half  sweet  renunciation  of  once  proud  ideals; 
so  much  poetry  and  wit  and  anecdote  and. song,  and 
serious  lesson,  all  in  the  rich  and  mellow  key  of 
Friendship!  These  could  only  be  embodied  in  a 
Symphony,  of  the  richest,  tenderest  and  deepest,  yet 
opening  and  ending  with  bright  glorious  strains  that 
thrill  and  quicken  and  renew  all  high  hopes  and 
resolves. 

We  cannot  give  the  fine  things  said  by  brother  B., 
our  President ;  nor  the  beautiful  memorial  address 
by  brother  0.,  our  class  orator ;  nor  the  poor  excuses 
of  our  dumb  class  poet,  who  shall  be  nameless  ;  nor 
the  sententious  results  of  calm,  solid  brothers  S.  and 
M.;  nor  the  Charles  Lamb-like  college  reminiscen- 
ces of  quaint,  modest  brother  H. ;  nor  the  many  apt 
responses,  grave  and  gay,  each  exqui.-itely  flavored 
with  the  old  individuality,  which  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  hour,  shone  also  through  the  altered,  time- 
hardened  faces  with  the  old  look  and  glow  of  youth  ; 
but  we  have  it  fortunately  in  our  power  to  present 
the  beautiful  Ode,  contributed  by  our  beloved  brother, 
Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks  of  Newport,  whose 
graceful  translations  from  the  German  poets  have  so 
many  times  adorned  our  columns. 

How  beautiful  the  feet 
That,  from  manhood's  dusty  track, 

To  the  green  and  shaded  seat 
Of  the  Muses  hasten  back — 
To  Learning's,  Friendship's,  Memory 'shonor'd  shrine ! 
From  the  race-ground's  heat  and  toil 
How  gratefully  they  turn — 

From  the  battle-ground's  turmoil 
"To  thy  stillness  how  they  yearn, 
Auld  Lang  Syne  ! 

Their  Delphi's  classic  fount 
In  thy  tranquil  realm  they  find — 

Their  Zion's  hallowed  mount — 
Their  "  Mecca  of  the  mind  " — 
The  Sepulchre,  the  Altar  and  the  Urn  : 

Calm  and  holy  is  the  air — 
Fresh  and  holy  is  the  ground — 
Deathless  garlands  breathe  around, 

And  vigil-torches  there 
Ever  burn. 

Thus,  Brothers,  come  we  now 
Our  ancient  home  to  greet, 

And,  with  pensive,  reverent  brow, 
To  lay  at  Wisdom's  feet 
Our  votive  gift  in  Thought's  memorial  hall : 

We  heard  the  ghostly  breeze, 
With  a  low-voiced  music  moan, 

Through  old  Harvard's  quivering  trees, 
And  there  breathed  a  mother's  tone 
In  the  call. 

We  come  the  scenes  to  trace 
Of  happy,  youthful  days — * 

Each  well-remembered  place 
Of  studies,  walks  and  plays — 
But  ah,  the  change  !  "  Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain  !  " 

How  near  and  yet  how  far 
That  picture  fair  doth  seem  ! 

So  shines  an  evening  star 
With  softened  summer-gleam 
O'er  the  plain. 

Alas,  the  fleeting  years  ! 
Remembrance  !  blissful  pain  ! 
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What  though  thy  bitter  tears, 
Like  drops  of  latter  rain. 
O'er  graves  of  days  and  joys  departed  fall  ? 
On  life's  autumnal  mould — 
The  dust  of  Memory's  dead — 

The  burning  tear  grows  cold  ; 
No  shower  the  spring  that  fled 
Can  recall. 

Yet  this  the  spirit  cheers— 
This  pearl,  from  dark  depths  won  : — 

Though  built  of  memory's  tears, 
In  life's  declining  sun, 
Fair  sign  of  Hope  an  evening-rainbow  yields. 

Though  Time  may  ne'er  restore 
Full  many  a  form  and  face — 

The  loved  and  lost  of  yore — 
Transfigured,  they  shall  grace 
Holier  fields ! 

Not  gloomy,  then,  though  sad, 
"We  turn  our  pilgrim-feet, 

With  lofty  faith  made  glad, 
To  this  reverend  retreat, 
Peopled  with  holy  dead,  that  die  no  more. 

Meet  is  it,  we  to-day, 
In  the  world's  distracting  strife, 

Should  pause  upon  our  way, 
And  the  voice  of  death  and  life 
Ponder  o'er. 

Five  times  five  years  have  fled 
Since  the  warm  midsummer  night, 

Now  numbered  with  the  dead, 
Yet  warm  in  memory's  light, 
When,  with  youth's  and  music's  wild,  commingling 

Till  the  ceiling's  echoes  rang,  [swell, 

And  the  agitated  air 
Made  the  very  tapers  flare, 

Our  last  vows  and  hopes  we  sang — 
And  farewell ! 

And  we  felt  a  nameless  thrill, 
As  the  parting-hour  drew  nigh, 

Our  eyes  and  bosoms  fill, 
When  the  night-wind's  plaintive  sigh 
Bore  away  the  dying  accents  of  our  chorus  : 

*4  We  are  breaking  the  last  ties, — 
Brothers,  classmates,  with  the  dawn 
Of  the  morrow  we  are  gone, 

And  Life's  broad  ocean  lies 
All  before  us  !  '• 

Five  times  five  years  have  fled — 
Summer  sun  and  winter  snow 

Five  and  twenty  times  have  shed 
On  the  cheek  the  dark  brown  glow, 
And  streaked  the  hair  with  lines  of  silver-grey — 

And,  a  thinned  and  wasted  band, 
From  the  fields  and  floods  of  life, 
Scathed  by  storm  and  scarred  by  strife, 

At  the  trumpet-call  we  stand 
Here  to-day. 

In  classic  days  of  yore, 
As  each  fifth  year  came  round, 

Her  children  counting  o'er, 
Through  the  cleansed  city's  bound 
Kept  holy  time  our  ancient  mother  Rome. 

With  us  the  faithful  sun, 
Commander  of  the  sphere, 

Through  lustrums  five  hath  run, 
And  this  most  solemn  year 
Calls  us  home  ! 

We  seek  our  boundary-stones, 
A  band  of  comrades  true, 

Old  Harvard's  loyal  sons, 
To  keep,  with  honors  due, 
Our  year  of  numbering  and  of  purifying  ; 

To  call  the  blotted  roll, 
Our  missing  ones  to  tell, 
And  mourn  for  them  that  fell. 

Whose  memory  in  the  soul 
Bides  undying. 

And  while  the  storied  wall 
Memorial  tablets  grace, 

In  thought's  heaven-lighted  hall 
A  high  and  sacred  place 


Shall  many  a  votive  tablet  also  find  ; 
Faith's  pious  incense  there 
And  gratitude's  clear  fire 

Shall  purify  the  air 
And  from  every  base  desire 
Cleanse  the  mind. 

What  mingling  smiles  and  tears — 
What  lights  and  glooms  flit  fast 

O'er  the  picture,  as  the  years 
Of  the  slumbering,  dreamy  past 
From  the  magic  circle  start  again  to  life; — 

And  again,  a  boyish  band, 
With  elastic  step,  we  tread 

A  classic,  mythic  land, 
Trained  by  sage  and  hero  dead 
For  the  strife ! 

Alas  !  no  more  on  earth 
That  Friendship  shall  be  found  ! 

The  music  and  the  mirth 
That  charmed  for  us  this  ground, 
And  drew  down  heaven  so  near  us, — all  is  o'er  ! 

No  more,  as  then,  we'll  meet 
In  chamber,  hall  or  grove, — 

No  more  take  counsel  sweet, 
Nor  in  free,  fond  converse  rove, — 
Nevermore ! 

Another  lot  was  ours, 
For  this  was  not  our  rest ; 

Not  in  these  fading  bowers 
The  soul  can  find  her  nest ; 
Man's  Eden  lies  beyond  the  bounds  of  earth. 

In  this  harbor's  green  retreat 
Piped  the  wind  one  summer-morn, 
And,  like  leaves  by  whirlwinds  torn, 

On  life's  ocean  was  our  fleet 
Scattered  forth. 

And  some  whose  hopes  were  high 
In  that  morning's  freshening  breeze, 

And  who  saw,  with  kindling  eye, 
Proud  havens  o'er  the  seas, 
Ere  noon  have  sunk  beneath  the  "  envious  surge.' 

The  wind  that,  favoring,  blew, 
And  the  trumpet-signal  gave, 

As  their  pennon  sea-ward  flew, 
Already  o'er  their  grave 
Sings  the  dirge. 

And,  fellow-pilgrims,  ye 
Who,  spared  the  untimely  fate, 

Still  ride  or  stem  the  sea, 
Or,  in  some  port,  await 
The  signal-call  of  Him  who  sits  on  high, — 

Say,  does  the  solemn  past 
Sound  on  in  memory's  ear 

Like  Duty's  trumpet-blast, 
With  warning  and  with  cheer. 
From  the  sky  ? 

The  past,  it  is  not  dead — 
It  lives,  in  memory,  still ; 

Though  the  outer  form  hath  fled, 
Yet  the  inner  senses  thrill 
To  the  vision  and  the  voice  of  days  gone  by. 

Gone  by  ?  ah  no — not  gone, 
But,  like  the  world  of  night, 
Unseen  in  day's  bold  light, 

Forever  following  on, 
Ever  nigh. 

Our  loved  and  lost  ones  rise 
In  glory  from  the  dust, — 

The  gentle  and  the  wise, 
The  saintly  and  the  just, 
Teacher  revered,  true  friend  and  trusted  guide  ; 

And  heavenly  is  their  talk, 
And  on  the  tranquil  brow 
Beams  heavenly  radiance  now, 

While,  as  of  old,  they  walk 
At  our  side. 

Yes,  from  its  place  of  old, 
Though  youth's  f  iir  world  is  gone, 

Like  morning's  web  of  gold 
From  the  dew-bespangled  lawn, 
The  past  is  ours — no  more  to  pass  away — 

Its  pleasures  and  its  pains, 


Each  glory  and  defeat, 

Its  losses  and  its  gains, 
The  bitter  and  the  sweet, 
Ours  for  aye  ! 
Each  generous  dream  of  youth 
That  bade  us  wage,  through  life, 

For  virtue,  right  and  truth 
Heroic,  holy  strife; 
Each  earnest  struggle  of  the  better  will ; 
Eacli  heavenly  desire, 
Each  wise  and  lofty  thought, 

Each  spark  of  manly  fire 
From  saint,  sage,  warrior,  caught, 
Nerves  us  still. 
Nor  yet  with  us  abide 
These  angels  bright,  alone  : — 

Close  follow  at  our  side, 
With  sad,  yet  tender  tone, 
And  with  reproachful,  not  resentful  brow, 
Scorned  Wisdom,  slighted  Age, 
And  Time  neglected,  too, — 

These,  from  a  higher  page, 
Kind  monitors  and  true, 
Teach  us  now. 
This  moral  ends  my  rhyme  : — 
Classmates,  who  still  must  learn, 

In  this  great  school  of  time, 
Full  many  a  lesson  stern, — 
One  Friend — one  Teacher — bides  when  all  is  past. 
On  Him  and  for  Him  wait — 
Till,  at  the  signal-call, 

Through  that  mysterious  gate, 
To  higher  forms  we  all 
Rise  at  last ! 
The  testimony  borne  that  evening  as  always  by 
"  Our  Class,"  to  the  worth  of  Music,  we  gladly  set 
down  here  among  the  sweet  encouragements  to  our 
own  sometimes  dry  and  thankless  task  as  editor  of  a 
Journal  of  Music.  In  the  extremely  rich  and  in- 
spiring triennial  Festival  of  the  Alumni,  upon  Thurs- 
day, too,  (which  is  reported  in  all  the  newspapers), 
we  found  signs  of  good  cheer  for  music.  The  ora- 
tor of  the  day,  Mr.  Everett,  in  his  masterly  defence 
of  the  "glorious  inutilities"  of  pure,  ideal  studies, 
devoted  one  of  his  most  brilliantly  elaborated  periods 
to  Music.  At  the  dinner,  the  sentiments  and  speeches 
were  echoed  not  alone  as  hitherto  by  strains  from 
a  brass  band,  (it  was  an  excellent  one  that  played 
this  time,  the  "Brigade,"  we  believe),  but  by  a  wor- 
thy academic  choir  of  young  men,  Alumni,  sixteen 
incumber,  led  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Heywood,  of  the  Class 
of  '55,  who  sang  "  Fair  Harvard,"  and  various  good 
college  songs  well  harmonized,  with  excellent  effect. 
It  was  a  comfort,  too,  in  the  marches  and  counter- 
marches of  the  procession,  on  both  days,  and  in  the 
meeting  house,  not  to  hear  hacknied  "anvil  chorus- 
es" and  miserably  inappropriate  operatic  common- 
places, echoing  through  those  classic  shades.  The 
selections  of  the  band,  (such  as  we  heard),  were  in 
good  taste.  These  straws  point  in  the  right  direction, 
and  we  do  not  despair  of  ere  long  realizing  the  great 
reform,  or  rather  entire  new  creation,  so  much 
needed  in  the  matter  of  our  academic  music.  For, 
if  Music  be  that  divine  element  of  human  culture 
that  we  tliink  it,  it  is  surely  fit  our  Universities 
should  set  the  best  examples. 


At  the  dinner  of  the  Alumni  at  Cambridge  we  had 
the  unexpected  pleasure  of  having  at  our  side  Mr.  J. 
Alfred  Novello,  the  leading  publisher  of  classical 
musical  works  in  London,  who  is  the  son  of  that  dis- 
tinguished musician,  Vincent  Novello,  and  the 
brother  of  the  great  English  singer,  Clara  Novello. 
Mr.  Novello  is  on  his  first  visit  to  this  country,  hav- 
ing come  over  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing the  New  York  branch  of  his  extensive  business. 
He  is  a  solid,  hearty,  genial  specimen  of  an  intelli- 
gent Englishman,  full  of  musical  enthusiasm,  and  full 
especially  just  now  of  the  great  Handel  Festival, 
which  he*  regards  as  altogether  a  great  triumph.... 
The  Boston"  Music  School,  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Baker,  Parker,  Homer,  and  others,  will  commence  its 
second  term  on  the  1st  of  October.  It  numbers  now 
37  pupils,  of  whom  20  make  their  principal  study  the 
culture  of  the  voice,  11  the  piano-forte,  3  the  violin, 
and  3  the  advanced  lessons  in  Harmony,  Counterpoint, 

&c,  while  all  take  part  in   general   exercises Our 

townsman,  Mr.  L.  H.  Southard,  is  busily  engaged, 
we  understand,  in  the  composition  of  a  second,  an 
Italian  Opera. 
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Fresh  Air  from  the  Falls. 

Cataract  House,  Niagara,  July  6,  1857. 
Dear  Dwight  : 

A  room  over  tlie  rapids,  or  one  on  the  street  :— 
that  is  the  question.  Coming  in  out  of  the  night, 
when  memory  and  imagination  hold  completed 
sway,  we  made,  Elve  and  I,  the  more  romantic 
election,  and  slumbered  and  woke  amid  the  dash 
and  roar  of  the  waters. 

The  old  "  Cataract,"  with  Morrison  at  his  old 
post  of  head  waiter,  and  his  swift  and  lofty 
courtesy,  still  holds  its  own,  in  point  of  numbers, 
among  its  fashionable  rivals.  It  holds  its  own  in  a 
finer  sense.  Its  guests  are  those  drawn  by  the 
immediate  charm  of  the  waterfall.  It  is  now 
many  days  since  our  arrival,  and  we  find  the  home 
feeling  growing  under  its  roof. 

The  sound  and  glory  of  the  scene  possessing 
sense  and  mind  all  day,  we  were  glad  to  escape, 
after  the  second  night,  from  its  tremendous 
lullaby,  and  take  the  roortf  over  the  street.  Here 
I  wake  from  habit  soon  after  midnight,  all  sounds 
hushed  but  the  low  thunder  of  the  fall : 
"  It  names  the  name  Eternity." 
I  tuck  my  head  into  the  soft  envelope  of  its 
muffled  roar,  and  fall  asleep. 

The  much  vaunted  view  from  the  Clifton 
House,  is  to  me  especially  unsatisfactory,  and  for 
the  very  reason  adduced  in  its  favor, — that  one 
gets  the  whole  fall  in  one  bird's-eye  view.  But 
we  do  not  want  this  living  water  framed  into  a 
picture,  limited  and  realized  by  the  devourino- 
and  defining  eye.  Let  it  rather  be  a  ministry  to 
the  spirit,  in  its  passionate  and  its' reposing  life. 
See  it  from  Iris  island  ;  from  the  shanty  on  Goat 
island  that  is  farthest  up  the  English  rapids, 
whence  its  majestic  volume  may  be  seen  to  fold 


in  and  fall  into  unmeasured  abysses ;  from  the 
rocks  beyond  the  tower ;  under  the  midnight 
moon,  or  in  full  sunned  magnificence  from  the 
edge  of  Table  Rock. 

You  know  Niagara, — its  color,  figure,  motion, 
beauty,  power,  repose.  O,  the  fresh  green  of  the 
great  Horseshoe  bend,  where  rolls,  and  falls,  yet 
stays  forever  the  vernal  spirit  of  a  million  springs  ! 
I  would  not  attempt  to  describe  it,  but  allow  me 
to  say  a  word  respecting  its  religion. 

The  surmises  of  many  years  take  the  outline 
and  fibre  of  organic  form  during  this  week  of 
golden  leisure,  and,  sitting  close  to  him  with 
reverent  attention,  I  seem  to  have  won  his  pecu- 
liar secret.  Listen.  Amid  the  crowd  of  idlers, 
artists,  poets,  and  men  of  business,  Conscience 
arrives  fresh  from  New  England.  He  has  en- 
joyed a  safe  education;  is  in  some  measure  a  poet, 
for  he  subordinates  the  shows  of  things  to  the 
religious  desires  of  his  mind.  He  is  awe-struck, 
and  hears  the  anthem  of  Nature  to  the  Almighty. 
What  sees  he  in  the  swallow  that  skims  the 
summit  of  the  fall  V  O,  partial  Conscience,  leave 
thy  meditations.  Come,  sit  with  me  on  the  edge 
of  Table  Rock,  and  learn  the  real  lesson  of  this 
singer  of  anthems. 

You  look  upon  his  dazzling  beauty.  He  is  of 
eternity,  and  minds  you  not.  You  cannot  disturb 
the  infinitude  of  his  content.  His  indifference 
interests  you.  His  power  is  so  penetrated  with 
beauty  that  it  casteth  out  fear.  Gradually  he 
charms  the  will  asleep.  He  fuses  your  personality 
with  his.  He  leaps  within  the  magic  ring  of  your 
consciousness : 

"  Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one." 
Soon  he  proves  himself  the  mightier  being.  His 
forehead  shines  with  joy  ;  nay,  he  is  joy  all  over ; 
in  the  white  cap  he  flings  from  the  horizon  to  the 
sky,  far  up  the  English  rapids ;  throughout  their 
dancing,  lapsing  and  careering  motions ;  in  the 
grand  pause,  momentary,  before  the  mighty  surge 
sweeps  over,  until  his  enormous  and  uncontaina- 
ble  delight  bursts  in  a  thunder  song.  No  anthem! 
Close  by  your  side,  with  light  bubbling  laughter, 
aglow  with  jewels,  with  tremendous  ease,  he  slips 
over  the  precipice ;  a  louder  laugh  comes  up 
from  below.  He  is  by  your  side  again,  wooing, 
wooing,  slipping  over  with  tremendous  ease.  He 
is  above,  he  is  below,  he  is  flinging  his  white  cap 
from  the  horizon,  he  lives  and  woos  you  with  a 
godlike  and  irresistible  beauty  in  the  magnificent 
bend ;  he  fills  the  horizon  of  your  mind.  "  I  am," 
he  roars  from  the  gulf,  and  co-instantaneously, 
"  Be  thou  me."  He  is  an  omnipresent  and  en- 
veloping fascination,  and "  Fust  rate  view  of 

the  falls,  top  o'  the  buildin',  no  charge," — and  the 
sharp  nasal  voice  of  the  Canadian  mayhap  has 
saved  your  life. 


But  not  the  impertinent  guide,  nor  the  neigh- 
borhood of  swindling  hucksters,  and  indifferent 
coachmen,  can  remove  the  spell.  The  gods  of 
Greece  are  born  again.  Out  of  that  foam,  in- 
tensely pure,  and  intolerably  bright,  with  no 
taint  of  brine,  fit  drink  for  gods,  springs  Venus, 
fairer  than  her  Mediterranean  sister.  The  great 
bend  is  at  once  the  inaccessible  emerald  throne, 
and  the  awful,  severe  front  of  Jupiter.  Love 
and  truth  are  not.  Beauty  is  all  in  all.  Pan- 
theism is  the  religion  of  the  waterfall. 

I  may  write  you  again  next  week,  before  taking 
you  by  the  hand,  on  the  seashore. 

Faithfully,  Mot. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Thoughts  upon  the  Fugue. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  ROCHLITZ. 

[Concluded  from  p.  122.] 

If  you  have  once  accustomed  yourself  in  this 
way  to  think  about  the  Fugue,  while  you  are 
hearing  it  or  playing  it,  you  will  soon  find  the 
spirit  of  each  good  piece  of  this  kind,  or  rather 
the  spirit  of  its  composer,  as  impressed  upon  the 
piece,  no  stranger  any  longer  to  your  spirit. 
Moreover,  the  expression  of  the  piece,  if  it  really 
has  expression,  and  is  not  a  mere  work  of  the 
understanding,  will  speak  to  your  soul  and  your 
feeling.  And  finally  you  will  acquire  at  least  an 
inkling  of  an  apprehension  of  the  fine  points  in 
its  artistic  construction  and  of  the  peculiarities 
in  its  special  combinations,  and  even  in  this  ink- 
ling you  will  find  true  enjoyment.  On  the  first 
two  points,  (the  spirit  and  expression  of  the 
work),  not  much  may  here  be  said  in  general ; 
the  best  things  to  be  said  would,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  suggest  themselves  in  the  consideration 
of  special  pieces  of  true  excellence.  On  the 
last  point,  (that  of  art  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word),  I  will  mention  nothing,  lest  I  overload 
you,  and  so  lose  more  than  I  should  gain. 

Let  me  only  adduce  one  thing,  which  belongs 
among  the  most  artistic  combinations  in  the  pro- 
gress of  a  Fugue,  since  this  will  not  be  difficult 
to  you,  and  will,  if  well  applied,  be  a  particularly 
pleasant  thing  for  you  to  mark  ;  and  that  is  the 
passages  where  the  composer  gives  the  principal 
theme  to  itself,  and  again  the  counter-theme  to 
itself,  for  an  accompaniment ;  each,  to  be  sure,  in 
a  peculiar  form,  but  yet  essentially  unchanged. 
Or,  to  express  the  matter  technically :  where 
the  connecting  harmony  is  properly  the  theme 
and  counter-theme  itself,  differently  employed, 
but  still  the  same.  You  will  find  this  most  fre- 
quently, and  probably  the  most  agreeably,  where 
the  leading  thought,  shortened,  accompanies 
itself   in   its   full   form;    or  where  the   leading 
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thought,  lengthened,  appears  with  the  same  in 
its  first  form.  This  shortening  of  the  theme  may 
be  either  intensive,  by  diminution  of  the  quantity 
and  value  of  its  notes ;  or  extensive,  where  only 
one  piece  of  it  accompanies  another  piece  in  its 
whole  course.  So  too  it  may  be  lengthened 
intensively,  by  doubling  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  notes  ;  or  extensively,  by  broader  carrying 
out  of  the  figure.  The  first  will  occupy  your 
understanding  more ;  for  it  leads  to  the  most 
artistic  and  wonderful  juxtapositions  :  but  the 
second  will  at  the  same  time  powerfully  address 
your  feeling ;  for  it  moves  on  pathetically  and 
solemnly.  On  the  first  compare  the  often-cited 
Kyrie  of  Mozart;  on  the  second  the  well-known 
fugue  of  Graun:  Christus  hat  una  ein  Vorbild 
gelassen,  in  the  "  Passion."  *  * 

But  our  brave  layman — do  we  not  desert  him 
utterly  ?  Surely  not :  but  he  will  have  deserted 
us,  and  long  ago ;  for  in  fact  what  is  all  this  talk 
to  him,  who  never  reflects  upon  the  work  of  Art 
set  before  him,  but  simply  surrenders  himself  re- 
spectfully and  with  good  will  to  its  total  express- 
ion ?  We  cannot  expect  him  to  follow  us  in  de- 
tail here  or  elsewhere  ;  and  if  we  did,  it  would 
be  in  vain  :  much  rather  ought  we  to  presume 
that  most  fugues,  take  them  as  they  are,  would 
leave  him  pretty  empty.  All  that  we  have  to 
say  to  him,  then,  is:  Do  not  strive  against  the 
whole  fugue  style  ;  do  not  turn  your  mind  away 
when  such  a  piece  begins  ;  do  not  give  it  up  be- 
forehand, as  a  thing  not  fit  for  you.  Not  every 
fugue,  by  any  means,  is  a  mere  work  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  of  art,  in  the  more  restricted 
sense  of  the  term.  Not  seldom  will  fugues  or 
fugued  pieces  be  presented  to  you,  which  demand 
not  only  to  be  viewed  as  fugues,  but  also  to  be 
felt  in  general  as  works  of  Art ;  nay  which,  as 
you  always  like  to  have  it,  make  a  certain  defi- 
nite impression  on  you,  and  afford  you  sure  de- 
light, like  beautiful  works  of  Nature.  This  will 
be  eminently  the  case  with  those  fugues  or 
fugued  pieces,  which  we  mean  to  designate  more 
closely  in  another  connection,  and  for  whose  sake 
you  will  perhaps  be  able  to  peruse  the  following 
brief  sentences,  to  get  from  them  so  much  as  be- 
longs to  you. 

We  turn  now  to  the  composers,  whose  interest 
it  is  that  this  whole  class  of  music  shall  not  be 
neglected,  but  shall  rather  be  restored  to  that 
consideration  and  sympathy  with  the  public, 
which  it  enjoyed  in  old  times — that  is,  we  turn 
to  all  who  are  in  earnest  with  their  art  and  with 
themselves. 

If  you  write  works  in  which  you  would  only 
exercise  your  mind  and  your  art, — works  which 
are  only  designed  for  artists,  for  virtuosos,  for 
cultivated  friends  of  Art ;  then  no  one  else 
should  have  a  voice  in  it  but  these ;  do,  in  respect 
to  fugues  as  well  as  other  compositions,  as  you 
will  and  as  you  can  ;  but  take  it  not  to  heart,  if 
the  public,  if  the  dilettanti  and  the  laymen  take 
no  notice  of  it,  but  leave  the  thing  to  take  care  of 
itself.  But  if  you  write  works  destined  for  the 
public, — works  for  the  artist  and  the  biower  and 
the  virtuoso,  (if  he  belong  to  the  latter  class,)  — 
but  which  shall  also  be  something,  and  something 
significant,  to  the  attentive  dilettante  and  the 
well-wishing  layman :  then  consider  the  following 
suggestions,  and  receive  them,  if  you  can  bring 
no  well-founded  objections  to  the  contrary,  with 
good  will. 

In   works  for   the   great   public   do   not   give 


fugues  which,  in  their  leading  thoughts  as  well  as 
in  their  working  up,  have  importance  only  as 
works  of  the  understanding  ;  but  give  such  as,  in 
the  very  theme  they  start  with,  and  also  in  its 
treatment,  possess  a  definite  character,  really 
express  something,  and,  when  sung,  express  pre- 
cisely what  the  words  say.  That  this  is  possible 
and  attainable,  is  understood  of  itself:  but  if  you 
wish  experimental  proof  of  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  fine  models  for  it,  consider  the  following 
well-known  pieces.  Handel's  fugue  :  lie  trusted 
in  God,  that  He  wo  aid  deliver  him,  &c,  in  the 
"  Messiah."  Besides  the  fact,  that  here  the  words 
rhetorically  are  as  distinct  and  truly  declaimed, 
as  if  it  were  a  recitative,  how  unmistakeably 
there  resides  in  this  theme  the  expression  of  bit- 
ter mockery  and  reckless  scorn  !  and  with  what 
thoughtful  care  the  great  master  here,  in  follow- 
ing out  the  passage,  never  wanders  from  this 
theme  and  this  expression,  into  aught  indefinite 
or  foreign  !  With  what  energy  and  majesty 
Emanuel  Bach  expresses  in  the  theme,  and  then 
in  the  whole  execution,  what  is  contained  in  the 
words:  Every  land  is  of  his  glory  full  !  (in  the 
Sanctus.)  How  faithfully  and  truly  Graun  ex- 
presses firm  faith  and  consoling  courage,  not 
bold  and  glaring,  but,  as  was  perfectly  right 
here,  within  the  limits  of  a  Christian  resignation, 
and  in  allusion  to  the  sufferings  of  the  guiltless 
one,  in  the  short  but  beautiful  fugue  of  the  cho- 
rus :  Freuet  each,  alle  ihr  Frommen :  and  Und 
ivas  er  zusaget,  das  halt  er  gewiss  (in  the  "  Pas- 
sion ")  !  How  simply  grand,  firm  and  dignified 
the  same  master's  expression  of  homage  to  the 
glorified  Redeemer,  in  that  most  masterly  fugue  : 
Tu,  rex  gloria,  Jesu  Christe  !  (in  the  Te  Deum)  ! 

To  cite  also  a  few  merely  fugued  passages : 
what  definite  expression,  what  decided  character 
in  the  themes  of  Graun  above  referred  to :  And 
his  days  are  shortened;  His  soul  is  full  of  sorrow  ! 
or  Handel's:  And  He  shall  rule  forever  and  ever! 
in  the  Hallelujah  of  the  "Messiah";  —  or.  Mo- 
zart's: Quam  (vitam)  olim  Abrahce  promisisti,  in 
the  OflTertorium  of  the  Requiem  ! 

Further:  Write  your  fugues  and  fugued  pieces, 
so  far  as  this  style  admits,  intelligibly  and  plainly, 
at  all  events  clearly,  purely,  logically,  and  not 
overladen  with  difficulties  of  execution  through 
noisy  instrumentation,  through  striking  modula- 
tion, &c,  so  that  the  sense  and  progress  of  the 
piece  may  not  be  obscure  to  the  listener.  Here, 
if  anywhere  in  your  art,  true  riches  shows  itself; 
not  in  lavish  scattering  of  gleaming  spangles  on 
all  sides,  but  in  the  large  application  of  sterling 
gold  to  a  sure  end ;  not  in  the  spendthrift 
extravagance  of  the  frivolous  man  of  the  world, 
but  in  the  liberality  of  the  wise  and  earnest  king. 

Finally:  give  to  your  fugues,  —  especially  the 
free  and  merely  fugued  pieces,  and  most  of  all  to 
those  which  are  only  written  for  instruments, 
where  the  listener  lacks  the  impression  of  the 
words  to  rendering  the  entrance  of  the  themes 
intelligible, — give  to  them  as  many  accessory 
charms  and  excitements  to  the  fancy  and  the 
feeling,  as  is  possible  without  injury  to  the  style 
itself  and  to  your  own  special  purpose.  What  is 
meant  by  this,  and  how  it  may  be  done,  requires 
no  words,  beyond  a  reference,  in  instrumental 
music,  to  Mozart's  finale  to  the  Symphony  in  C 
major  (the  "Jupiter"),  and  to  his  overture  to  the 
Zaubcrflbte ;  and,  if  the  question  be  of  vocal 
pieces,  to  several  of  the  fugues  and  fugued  pieces 
in  Havdn's  "  Creation  "  and  "  Seasons."     For  the 


realization  of  this  wish,  and  for  the  popularization 
of  the  Fugue  in  general  in  all  its  forms,  you  will 
hardly  find  a  more  excellent  model,  than  this 
admirable  master. 

While  such  fugues  fully  satisfy  the  artist  and 
the  knower,  the  dilettante,  too,  if  he  will  only  do 
what  we  have  been  advising,  will  readily  and 
gladly  follow  them,  and  the  layman  in  music  will 
with  equal  pleasure  yield  his  mind  to  them. 
More  than  this  could  not  be  asked  of  these  two 
classes,  and  more  need  not  here  be  said. 

Musical  Criticism. 

A  Transtati'in  from   the  German. 

"In  Germany,  those  who  can  do  nothing  else — 
write;  and   those  who    cannot  even  write — criticize." 

Borne. 

"  All  our  talents  arc  presented  on  a  salver  to  public 
opinion.  The  critical  papers  which  appear  daily  in 
fifty  different  places,  and  form  the  public  into  a 
clique,  prevent  anything  worthy  from  appearing.  In 
the  present  day,  he  who  cannot  withdraw  from  such 
influence,  and  isolate  himself  entirely,  is  utterly  lost. 
It  is  true  that  a  kind  of  half-cul'.ure  of  the  masses  is 
effected  by  the  bad  and  usually  negatively-aesthetic 
power  of  journal  criticism  ;  but  it  acts  on  a  prominent 
talent  like  as  a  chilling  mist,  a  benumbing  poison,  and 
destroys  the  plant  of  productive  power,  from  its  green 
adorning  leaves,  even  to  the  sap  and   deepest  roots." 

Thus  says  Goethe,  as  you  may  read  in  "  Eck- 
ermann's  Conversations  ; "  and  yet,  the  age  in 
which  Goethe  lived  was.  in  this  respect,  a  real 
age  of  innocence,  compared  with  our  own  epoch. 
For  as,  in  the  olden  time  of  right  of  might,  high- 
waymen waylaid  in  ambush  behind  every  forest 
corner  and  in  every  hollow  lane,  to  surprise  hon- 
est travellers — so,  in  our  day,  a  critical  bushran- 
ger hides  beneath  each  newspaper  article,  and 
attacks  the  unwary  artist  who  ventures  forth 
into  the  world  of  publicity.  Each  coterie  or 
criticizing  Inquisition  (Vehingericht)  has  its  mask- 
ed officials,  who  summon  or  drag  a  poor  artist 
to  their  council,  that  he  may  be  condemned,  if  he 
have  acted  contrary  to  their  arbitrary  and  self- 
elected  government.  Of  criticizing  shoemakers, 
•  we  have,  alack  !  more  than  sufficient,  but  the 
Apelles  are  few.  Excess  of  criticism  does  not, 
as  some  imagine,  result  from  the  absence  of  cre- 
ative talents ;  but.  on  the  contrary,  talents  are 
often  retarded  in  their  development,  or  even  ru- 
ined and  destroyed,  by  the  overgrowth  of  weed- 
like criticism.  Until  the  fatal  power  of  journals 
is  crushed,  and  until  the  ancient  implicit  and 
unshackled  time  of  Art-creation  and  Art-enjoy- 
ment return,  productive  genius  will  never  rise  to 
the  freshness,  youthful  strength,  and  virginity  of 
former  times.  Would  the  public  leave  unnoticed 
the  critics  of  the  day,  it  might  assert  its  inde- 
pendence bv  applauding  that  which  it  likes,  and 
neMectins  that  which  it  likes  not — instead  of  re- 
peating, as  now  often  happens,  the  cry  of  critical 
prejudges  (full  of  prejudice),  and  dealing  ap- 
plause or  disapproval  according  to  the  word  of 
command  given  by  some  party  leader. 

As  the  public  never  dares  express  its  own  nat- 
ural judgment,  and  criticism  cannot  be  relied  on, 
an  artist  can  never  know  with  certainty,  what 
reallv  pleases,  and  what  does  not.  If  the  public 
falter  and  play  false,  and  critics  err  through 
ignorance  or  mislead  through  spite,  what  shall 
the  creating  artist  believe  V  Whither  shall  he 
direct  his  search  ?  Take  up  any  musical  news- 
paper, and  you  will  read  not  only  most  ridiculous 
and  absurd"  assertions,  but  flatly  contradictory 
phrases,  which  are  alternately  used  for  praise  or 
blame.  And  this  is  natural.  Hegel  says  :  "  It 
is  difficult  to  give  a  correct  criticism,  because  the 
impressibility  of  the  critic  is  disturbed  by  a  thou- 
sand antagonistic  principles  which  exist  within 
him."  This  is  true,  and  this  dullness  is  caused 
by  prejudice,  want  of  knowledge,  and  partiality, 
for  the  principal  critics  of  the  present  day  are 
amateurs  anil  dabblers ;  it  would  be  impossible, 
even  with  the  aid  of  a  hundred  lighted  lanterns, 
to  find  now-a-days  such  critics  as  Lessing.  the 
two  Sehlegels,  Goethe,  Schiller — and  on  music, 
Rochlitz,  Hoffmann,  and  so  forth.  Musical  criti- 
cism is   mostly  furnished   by  Art-enthusiasts,  who 
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go  into  fits  about  Art.  become,  ecstatic,  and  even 
delirious ;  they  are,  not  answerable  for  their 
words,  but  their  disease  is  as  contagious  as  St. 
Vitus'  dance  : — by  Art-talkers,  honest  souls,  who 
cannot  work  themselves  into  fits,  but,  having  no 
knowledge  or  judgment  of  their  own,  repeat  fash- 
ionable phrases,  rosary  like,  and  without  thought, 
deceiving  themselves  and  others  by  such  propa- 
gation : — by  Art-hypocrites,  who  feel  otherwise 
than  they  profess,  but  who,  fearing  to  be  thought 
ignorant,  ape  Art-enthusiasts,  whose  fevered 
phantasies  pass  for  oracles  : — and  lastly,  by  Art- 
liars,  the  most  dangerous  and  mischievous,  who 
form  themselves  into  coteries,  and  deserve  a  sep- 
arate letter.*  Judgments  of  real  Art-knowers 
are  extremely  rare,  and,  like  single  voices  lost  in 
a  howling  desert,  are  overpowered  by  the  louder 
noise  of  the  many.  Would  you  have  a  small 
sample  of  newspaper  comments  and  assertions  V 
One  says  of  a  symphony — "  it  has  too  little  mel- 
ody ;  "  and  a  fortnight  after,  of  another — "  it  has 
too  much  melody."  A  so-called  critic  in  one  of 
the  new  musical  journals,  awarded  Schumann 
"  the  palm  of  life  !  "  for  the  first  movement  of  his 
symphony  ;  but  as  to  the  others,  he  refused  to 
"  write  them  in  the  book  of  History!"  "  Spohr 
(in  the  Berggeist)  has  impressively  rendered  the 
fundamental  principle,  that  love  belongs  to  the 
human,  and  not  the  spiritual  world  !  "  (How 
can  he  have  managed  this  ?)  Brendel  says — 
"  Mozart  is  the  poet  of  sexual  love."  Griepen- 
kerl,  who  would  willingly  amputate  the  wings  of 
Pegasus,  and  employ  him  as  a  cavalry  horse  in  a 
democratic  volunteer  regiment,  asserts  that — 
"  Haydn's  symphonies  contain  the  opinions  of  the 
seven  years'  war  1  "  and  therefore  advises  music 
for  the  moment !  Brendel  divides  music  into 
aristocratic  and  democratic.  Standard  phrases 
are — "  Genius  must  be  free  " — "  He  uses  worn- 
out  means " — "  He  struck  out  no  new  path.' 
Such  and  other  so-called  artistically  philosophic 
phrases  are  like  hard  nuts,  which  require  much 
gnawing  before  we  can  crack  the  thick  shell ; 
and  when  it  is  accomplished,  we  often  only  find 
a  little  tasteless,  shrivelled-up  kernel,  or  a  mag- 
got, or — nothing  at  all.  The  public,  which  ever 
and  ever  sins  against  the  eleventh  commandment, 
"  Be  not  taken  in,"  fancies  wonders  of  wisdom 
exist ;  but  a  young  artist  is  distressed  by  these 
maxims,  which  stand  between  him  and  his  art 
like  threatening  spectres.  Mdme.  de  Stael  says 
— "  There  appear  to  intervene  between  ourselves 
and  the  object  we  seek  to  depict,  a  crowd  of 
treatises  upon  Art — upon  the  Ideal  and  the  Real 
— and  the  artist  is  no  longer  alone  with  Na- 
ture." f  And  Eckermann,  in  his  Conversations, 
says — "  It  is  a  pity,"  said  I,  "that  so  many  false 
teachers  exist,  for  a  young  artist  knows  not  to 
what  saint  he  ought  to  recommend  himself." 
"  Of  this  we.  have  examples,"  said  Goethe ;  "  we 
have  seen  whole  generations  deteriorated  and  de- 
stroyed by  false  maxims." 

One  of  the  evils  of  newspaper  criticism  is.  that 
it  awakens  in  young  artists  a  contemptuous 
spirit  for  established  models,  without  giving  or 
increasing  in  them  a  creative  power,  so  that  they 
are  led  away  into  the  many  by-paths,  through 
which  we  see  so  many  modern  composers  stray- 
ing. The  works  of  great  masters  are  described 
as  "  worn  out,"  and  therefore  neophytes  endeavor 
at  all  events  to  "  form  a  new  era,"  or  "  strike  out 
a  new  path."  When  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beet- 
hoven created  their  masterpieces,  no  newspaper 
critics  existed,  or  at  any  rate,  critical  voices  did 
not  scream  simultaneously  from  fifty  different 
quarters.  What  these  composers  became,  they 
became  by  their  own  talent,  and  by  the  study  of 
great  works.  These  do  not  contradict  themselves ; 
in  these  nothing  leads  astray ;  from  these  alone 
we  can  learn  sure  rules  for  producing  what  is 
true  and  beautiful,  classical  and  effective.  Only 
by  following  great  masters,  can  a  disciple  raise 
himself  to  mastership.  "  But,"  you  will  say, 
"  surely  a  young,  inexperienced  artist,  if  led  by 
the  sincere  criticisms  of  experienced,  well-learned 
men,  will  sooner  penetrate  into   the   beauties  of 

*  The  original  work  is  written  in  letters. 

■j-  "  On  croit  sentir,  entre  soi  et  l'objet  que  1'on  vent 
peindre,  une  foule  de  trait^s  sur  l'art,  sur  l'id^al  et 
le  reel,  et  l'artiste  n'est  plus  seul  avec  la  Nature." 


masterpieces ;  he  will  feel  more  assured  in  his 
studies,  and  will  sooner  attain  his  aim."  Cer- 
tainly, I  answer,  if  we  possessed  musical  works, 
such  as  Winkelmann's  on  poetical  art,  or  Lessing 
on  the  drama,  I  should  advise  you  to  read  and 
study  them — but  even  these,  not  too  soon,  for 
they  shew  at  once  the.  gigantic  difficulties  of  real 
Art,  and  might  intimidate  the  scholar  in  his 
still  feeble  efforts  ;  but  we  have  not  such  works 
in  musical  literature.  Some  excellent  articles 
may  be  found  dispersed  among  former  musical 
journals,  which  are  difficult  to  obtain.  In  mod- 
ern times,  one  work  has  appeared  which  excels 
in  profound  and  shrewd  judgment,  and  for  know- 
ledge and  impartiality  surpasses  every  thing 
which  has  been  written  on  music ;  I  mean  the 
Biography  of  Mozart  and  the  analysis  of  his 
works,  written  by  the  Russian  Oulibichctf.  The 
perusal  of  this  book  is  advisable  lor  young  artists, 
and  for  the  music-loving  public,  as  in  it,  Mozart's 
genius  and  art  are  discussed  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  we  perceive,  not  only  what  his  talent 
is,  but  also,  how  it  became  such.  Beethoven's 
Biography,  by  Schindler,  and  memoirs  of  good 
masters,  Haydn,  &c,  &c,  should  be  read,  for  all 
of  these  contain  much  that  is  exciting,  encoura- 
ging, and  improving.  All  these  composers,  how- 
ever great,  and  however  enthusiastically  extolled, 
are,  after  all,  shewn  to  be  mere  men,  who  had  to 
learn,  and  learned,  and  commenced  with  inferior 
attempts.  We  behold  in  ihem  the  natural  course 
of  cultivation,  which  many  others  may  possibly 
follow.  Such  reading  is  profitable;  but  I  say — 
"  Away  with  all  newspaper  criticism." 


The  Musical  Festival  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

[Translated  for  the  London  Musical  World] 

You  have  expressed  a  wish,  my  dear  Du 
Mont,  to  have  a  notice  from  my  pen,  of  the  Mu- 
sical Festival,  this  year,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  as 
Professor  Bischoff  is  obliged  to  absent,  himself, 
for  the  purpose  of  spending  a  few  weeks  in  Lon- 
don, with  the  Cologne  Mannergesang-Verein. 
I  can  hardly  say  that  I  place  myseif  at  your  ser- 
vice so  readily  in  this  instance  as  I  usually  do. 
Richard  Wagner  may  be  right,  when,  in  a  letter 
on  Liszt's  compositions,  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  a  kind  of  heroic  courage  is  necessary  to 
praise  a  friend — but  it  is  more  disagreeable,  in 
my  opinion,  to  find  fault  with  one,  and  I  fear 
that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  do  this  more  than  once 
on  the  present  occasion.  I  do  not  pay  the  slight- 
est attention  to  the  fact  that  the  position  which 
many  are  inclined  to  impute  to  me  with  regard 
to  the  Musical  Festival  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  expo- 
ses me,  in  any  notice  of  it,  to  suspicions  of  vari- 
ous kinds;  for,  frankly  speaking,  this  is  a  circum- 
stance about  which  I  do  not  in  the  least  trouble 
my  head.  I  keep  sight  of  two  things  only — to 
oblige  you,  and  to  express  clearly  and  frankly 
my  conviction — whatever  motives  this  or  that  in- 
dividual may  impute  to  me  are  perfectly  immate- 
rial. 

But  I  am  speaking  at  far  too  great  a  length  of 
myself,  for  who  is  not  fond  of  busying  himself 
with  so  dear  an  object  as  that  blessed  "  I  "  ?  I 
tear  myself,  however,  violently  from  myself,  and 
transport  you,  with  the  rapidity  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  to  the  fine  Theater-Platz,  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  where  even  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning  there  reigns  a  lively  commotion,  and 
where,  a  Rhenish  musician  or  musical  amateur 
runs  against  so  many  well-known  faces  that  he 
scarcely  knows  in  what  department  or  province 
he  really  is.  Every  one  is  streaming  to  the,  first 
general  rehearsal — the  first  skirmish  of  a  military 
action  is  about  to  commence ;  it  will  last  longer 
than  the  greatest  national  battles — five  days. 
Let  us,  first  of  all,  take  a  general  view  of  the 
commander,  the  troops,  the  ground,  the  position 
of  affairs,  etc.,  etc. 

The  staff  of  musical  Field-Marshal  was  confi- 
ded to  Liszt.  It  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to 
find  an  artistic  individual  of  greater  reputation, 
an  individual  more  calculated  to  interest  the  pub- 
lic, or  to  impart,  at  once,  a  certain  brilliancy  to 
the  festival.  Apart  from  the  colossal  reputation 
Liszt  has  gained  as  a  virtuoso,  his   sparkling,  en- 


ergetic nature,  his  bizarre  ways,  and  his  amiabil- 
ity— in  a  word,  his  whole  organization  have 
always  possessed  a  very  great  charm  for  every 
one,  especially  for  the.  female  world.  Departing 
youth  and  whitening  hair  seem  destined  not  to 
diminish  his  magic  power.  In  addition  to  this, 
we  have  Liszt's  position,  a  position,  in  its  way, 
really  influential ;  a  la  cour  comme  a  la  ville, 
among  musicians  and  critics,  in  the  literary,  artis- 
tic, and  theatrical  world ; — everywhere,  in  fact,  is 
Liszt  at  home, 'everywhere  has  he  patrons,  and 
friends  ready  to  do  him  a  service. 

All  this  is  very  well;  but  while,  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  more  than  necessary,  it  is,  on  the  other, 
not  sufficient.  "  Pour  faire  un  civet  de  lievre," 
says  the  French  cookery-book, "  prenez  un  lievre" 
— for  the  conductor  of  a  musical  festival  we  re- 
quire a  conductor — now  is  Liszt  a  conductor  ? 

It  so  happened  that  I  had  never  seen  Liszt 
conduct,  and  I  had  heard  such  contradictory 
statements  on  the  subject  that  my  curiosity,  to 
be  frank,  was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch.  At 
present,  that  I  have  heard  him,  in  five  grand  re- 
hearsals, and  three  grand  concerts,  superintend 
and  produce  musical  compositions  of  the  most 
different  kinds,  1  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  Liszt  is  not  a  conductor — at  least,  not  a  con- 
ductor when  compared  to  the  task  he  has  impo- 
sed on  himself,  or  compared  to  what  we  are  justi- 
fied in  expecting  from  a  ftian  like  him.  In  a  sort 
of  a  prefatory  notice  which  he  has  prefixed  to 
the  scores  of  his  Sym.phonische  Dichtungen,  he 
protests,  with  justice,  against  the  "  mechanical, 
tact-true,  disjointed,  up  and  down  mode  of  play- 
ing, still  usual  in  certain  places."  There  is,  cer- 
tainly, nothing  more  fatal  than  the  spiritless 
hurdy  gurdying  of  a  piece  of  music — and  with- 
out intellectual  conception  the  most  precise  exe- 
cution is  not  worth  a  dump.  But  it  must,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  admitted  that  the  greatest  possible 
exactness  in  playing  together  is  the  basis  on  which 
a  spirited  performance  must,  so  to  speak,  be  built, 
and  we  are  justified  in  demanding  that  this  exact- 
itude shall  be  effected  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  conductor  performs  his  duty.  Moreover,  the 
conductor,  even  when  he  does  not  wish  to  confine 
himself  strictly  to  one  tempo,  ought  from  the  very 
first  note  plainly  to  give  each  different  measure. 
Lastly,  a  fine  performance  does  not  consist  exclu- 
sively in  a  certain  degree  of  spirit,  easily  com- 
municated from  the  soul  of  the  conductor  to  the 
executants,  but  requires,  also,  a  graceful,  careful, 
aud  really  musical  attention  to  all  the  details. 
On  this  last  point  especially,  Liszt  has  expressed 
himself  admirably  in  the  prefatory  notice  above 
mentioned  (although  strange  to  say,  only  in  the 
French  version  of  it),  when  he,  calls  upon  con- 
ductors, at  one  time,  to  maintain  the  balance  be- 
tween the  instruments,  and,  at  another,  to  bring 
forward  separate  organs  or  groups ;  in  one  place 
to  give  prominence  to  a  note,  in  another  to  a 
short  phrase,  etc.,  etc.  We  have  long  known  all 
this,  but  it  could  do  no  harm  to  print  it  once 
again.     Would  that  Liszt  acted  as  he  speaks  ! 

But  we  have  other  claims,  in  man}-  respects  of 
a  higher  nature,  on  a  conductor.  Although  he 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  shackled  by  circum- 
stances, he  ought,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  a  concert,  to  go  to  work  with  pru- 
dence and  good  taste  ;  he  should  make  allowance 
for  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  endeavor  to 
turn  them  to  the  best  account.  He  should, 
lastly,  as  far  as  possible,  allow  his  own  personal 
musical  sympathies  and  antipathies  to  remain  in 
the  background ;  and  although  we  cannot  blame 
him  for  allowing,  in  some  cases,  his  partiality  for 
certain  works  to  appear,  he  ought  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  manifest  an  indifference  for 
others,  unless  he  would  prejudice  himself  and  the 
task  he  has  to  accomplish.  We  may  here  apply 
the  old  saying  :■  Was  du  nicht  willst  class  dir 
geschiehl,  das  thu'  auch  lceinem  Andern  nicht."* 

I  cannot  help  now  saying,  that,  at  least  in 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Liszt  has  not  displayed  any  of 
the  above  qualities ;  but  I  reserve  a  detailed 
proof  until  I  come  to  the  details  themselves. 

The  musical  army  placed  under  Liszt's   com- 

*  Never  do  to  another  anything  which  you  would 
not  have  happen  to  yourself. 
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mand,  still  to  keep  up  my  former  comparison, 
was  an  admirable  one.  We  know  that  in  reck- 
oning troops,  as  well  as  in  calculating  budgets, 
some  slight  liberties  are  taken  with  figures,  and 
we  will,  therefore,  not  investigate  closely  whether 
there  were  really  56G  performers,  or  whether  the 
sopranos  were  91  and  the  altos  88  voices  strong 
— this  is,  after  all,  unimportant.  The  chorus 
and  the  orchestra  were  excellent,  and  as  well 
adapted  to  each  other  and  to  the  place  as  was 
possible  under  such  difficult  circumstances.  The 
chorus  was  most  sonorous ;  and  if  the  basses  and 
sopranos  were  rather  more  prominent  than  they 
should  have  been,  the  tenors  were  fresh  and 
pleasing,  and  the  altos  full,  although  not  always 
powerful  enough.  Aix-la-Chapelle  appears  to  be 
rich  in  beautiful  voices,  a  fact  manifested,  also, 
on  some  other  occasions.  Herr  von  Turanyi, 
who.  as  you  know,  is  musical  director  in  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  had,  by  a  conscientious  course  of  in- 
struction, admirably  prepared  the  chorus  for  the 
conductor  of  the  festival,  and  seeing  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  great  vocal  works  are  less  frequently 
performed  in  Aix-la-Chapelle  than  in  other 
towns  of  the  Rhine-Province,  his  exertions  in 
this  particular  are  more  praiseworthy.  The  or- 
chestra, in  which  there  were  about  a  dozen  Bel- 
gian musicians,  consisted  mostly  of  Rhinelanders. 
Liszt  had,  however,  brought  with  him  some  of 
his  best  men  from  Weirnar,  and  some  excellent 
musicians  were,  likewise,  collected  from  a  few 
other  ducal  chapels.  The  stringed  quartet  was 
splendid,  the  violins  were  brilliant,  the  violoncellos 
rich  and  full,  and  the  basses  powerful  and  ener- 
getic ;  the  viols,  however,  might  have  been 
stronger.  The  wind-instruments,  too,  were  very 
good,  and  their  tone,  generally,  pure ;  some  of 
the  wood  soloists  may  fairly  be  termed  splendid, 
but  the  brass  was  not  always  quite  steady. 
Nowhere,  however,  was  there  any  material  defi- 
ciency perceptible. 

The  ground,  the  charming  theatre  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  is,  doubtless,  known  to  most  of  the 
readers  of  your  paper.  It  possesses  the  advantage 
of  being  extraordinarily  sonorous;  and,  although 
you  hear  equally  well  in  almost  every  place,  you 
still  hear  better  in  some  places  than  in  others. 
The  only  thing  is,  that  it  is  too  small  for  the 
increased  proportions  our  musical  festivals  are 
assuming,  and  the  growing  interest  the  public  take 
in  them.  The  number  of  spectators  it  can  contain 
is  not  much  mere  than  double  the  number  of  the 
executants.  This  would  be  a  perfectly  unnatural 
proportion,  did  not  the  significance  of  the  festival 
consist  at  least  as  much  in  the  assemblage  of  the 
great  mass  of  musicians  and  dilettanti  concerned, 
as  in  the  number  of  those  who  come  for  mere 
passive  enjoyment.  The  almost  perpendicular 
arrangement  of  the  places  on  the  stage,  which  is 
anything  but  too  wide,  affords  a  very  fresh  and 
lively  spectacle,  and,  generally,  proves  very 
favorable  for  effect. 

For  the  vocal  solos  the  services  of  Mile.  Meier, 
of  Vienna,  Herr  Schneider,  of  Leipzig,  Herr 
Dalle  Aste,  of  Darmstadt,  young  Gobbels,  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  a  fair  and  highly  accom- 
plished amateur  of  Amsterdam,  had  been  secured. 
The  place  of  Mile.  Meier,  who  was  prevented,  by 
indisposition,  from  appearing,  was  supplied  by 
Mile.  Milde,  of  the  Ducal  theatre,  Weimar— a 
brilliant  acquisition.  Although  among  all  these, 
artists  there  was  not  one  with  a  European  reputa- 
tion— no  "  star,"  as  the  English  say — we  were 
justified,  from  what  was  said  of  some  and  about 
others,  in  hoping  the  best.  In  addition  to  this, 
we  had  fine  we'ather — cooled  down  a  little  by 
some  showers— together  with  all  the  love  of  life 
and  adventure,  the  freshness  and  good  humor 
which  the  "  HMiches  Fest"  always  brings  with  it 
in  the  Rhine  Provinces.  Your  Cologne  friends  in 
Aix-la-Chapelle  frequently  thought  of  you,  as  did 
most  frequently  of  all,  yours  truly, 

Ferdinand  Hiller. 


Hector  Berlioz  and  his  Drolleries— Piano- 
forte playing— Prudent-  Fumagalli. 

{From  Paris  Correspondence  of  the  N.  0.  Picayune,  June  IS.) 

M.  Hector  Berlioz  demolished  in  his  last  feuill- 

eton  some  two  or  three  widely  spread  musical 


absurdities  in  his  wonted  droll  way:  as  I  dare  say 
this  harmonical  nonsense  is  current  with  you,  at 
least  during  the  opera  and  piano  season,  I  make 
it  a  point  of  duty  to  send  you  the  ludicrous 
philippic:  Prudent  (an  eminent  teacher  and  com- 
poser for  the  pianoforte  here)  is  a  skillful  virtuoso 
composer,  who  writes  music  for  the  piano  without 
asking  more  from  the  piano  than  it  can  give,  and 
without  in  the  least  pretending  to  place  it  in 
competition  with  an  orchestra.  While  using 
largely,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  address,  the 
varied  resources  of  the  mechanism  of  the  new 
school,  he  knows  very  well  that  we  have  only  two 
hands  provided  at  most  with  five  fingers,  and  that 
none  of  these  fingers  are  half  a  yard  long.  Con- 
sequently he  has  not  yet  written  any  impossible 
music ;  his  music  is  rich,  brilliant,  scientific,  and 
even  difficult,  but  practicable  for  all  pianists 
worthy  of  the  name;  and  this  quality  is  valuable 
in  the  estimation  of  everybody  who  believes  that 
music  is  made  to  be  heard.  Will  it  be  believed 
that  the  contrary  opinion  has  some  followers  ? 
Chopin,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  took  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  sustain  it  in  a  half-serious  tone  : 
"  The  day  will  come,"  he  used  to  say,  "  when 
musicians  shall  be  so  skillful  in  reading  music, 
that  it  will  be  no  longer  necessary  to  execute  it, 
and  they  will  experience  as  much  pleasure  in 
reading  a  fine  score  as  in  hearing  it  well  executed." 
This  pleasant  paradox  was  broached  two  years 
ago  at  a  dinner  given  to  some  artists  and  literary 
men  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Paris.  It  was 
His  Grandeur  himself  who  established  on  this 
subject  a  formal  discussion.  Notwithstanding  the 
laughter  of  all  the  musicians,  the  possibility,  the 
excellence  of  dumb  music  was  soon  wittily  demon- 
strated by  a  literary  man,  and  the  cause  of 
sonorous  music  seemed  to  be  nigh  compromised, 
when  the  Archbishop,  who  directed  the  discussion, 
turned  towards  one  of  the  guests,  whose  silence 
astonished  him :  "  Give  us  your  opinion,  too,  M. 
B  (erliozV),  we  are  anxious  to  have  it V"  "Ex- 
cuse me,  Monseigneur,  I  cannot  enter  upon  such 
questions  with  proper  coolness."  "  Why,  you  are 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  discuss  this  with  warmth. 
Come,  tell  us,  what  do  you  think  of  the  idea  that 
one  may  fully  enjoy  a  musical  work  by  a  mere 
perusal  of  the  notes  ?"  "  I  think  that  as  absurd 
an  idea — (you  see,  Monseigneur,  I  am  not  par- 
liamentary)— I  think  that  idea  as  absurd  as  we 
would  all  have  deemed  yours,  Monseigneur,  had 
you  desired  to  make  us  appreciate  the  excellence 
of  your  dinner  by  representing  it  to  us — painted 
on  canvas." 

Loud  peals  of  laughter  greeted  this  reply  ;  the 
lovers  of  paradox  devoured  their  vexation  and 
drank  their  shame,  and  sonorous  music  was  saved. 
Prudent  is  one  of  those  voluptuous  fellows  who 
don't  like  painted  dinners,  and  who  would  always 
prefer  the  smallest  ripe  grape  from  Fontainbleau 
to  the  famous  bunches  of  Corinth  grapes  painted 
by  Apelles.  Although  he  constantly  uses  the 
accords  disposed  en  quinte  et  dixieme,  which  give 
so  rich  a  sonorousness  to  the  piano,  instead  of  the 
old  fashioned  and  much  easier  disposition  which 
superposed  the  tierces,  these  accords  of  notes  so 
widely  apart  are  nevertheless  written  in  such  a 
way  that  they  may  be  heard  without  arpege  when 
all  the  notes  should  be  struck  plumb  and  simulta- 
neously, without  retarding  the  movement  or  adding 
to  the  measure.  A  mode  of  execution  which 
exterminates  rhythm,  expression,  form — which  is 
contrary  to  all  musical  good  sense  and  without 
any  use  on  earth  except  to  exhibit  the  patience 
and  resignation  of  the  poor  people  condemned  to 
listen  to  it.  This  recalls  to  my  mind  poor  young 
Fumagalli  we  lost  last  year.  He  had  subdued 
nearly  all  the  monsters  of  difficulty  which  the 
revolutions  of  the  keyboard  have  produced ;  he 
played  five  or  six  parts  with  his  single  left  hand; 
lie  laughed  at  the  ecarts  de  dixieme,  de  douzieme, 
at  the  accords  of  five  notes,  of  different  and 
irreconcilable  rhythms  employed  simultaneously 
for  both  hands; — he  was  master  of  the  keyboard. 
He  took  it  into  his  head  one  day  to  arrange  for 
the  piano  one  of  my  overtures.  It  was  published, 
he  brought  me  a  copy  of  it,  and  I  asked  him  to 
be  good  enough  to  let  me  hear  him  play  that 
wonderful  piece.  "  Willingly,"  said  he,  ''  but  it 
is  rather  difficult;  I  could  not  accomplish  it  to-day. 


I  must  exercise  myself  at  least  a  week  pour  me 
mettre  en  doit/ts  (to  get  Day  fingers  right)."  This 
overture  reduced  in  this  way  for  the  piano  be- 
longed to  the  category  of  painted  dinners,  and  gave 
ground  of  reason  to  those  who  argued  in  favor  of 
silent  music. 


Gakcia's  New  Treatise  on  Singing. — 
Sig.  Garcia,  of  London,  the  teacher  of  Jenny 
Lind  and  so  many  famous  singers,  has  issued  a 
new  treatise  on  the  voice,  of  which  the  London 
Musical  World  speaks  as  follows  : 

Sig.  Garcia's  new  work  is  the  result  of  deep 
study,  great  judgment,  and  much  experience.  It 
does  not  consist  merely  of  a  i't.-\v  explanatory 
paragraphs  on  the  registers  of  the  voice,  the  usual 
conventional  embellishments,  and  a  few  exercises 
to  develope  the  taste  of  the  student;  it  goes 
thoroughly  into  the  construction  of  the  vocal 
organs,  describes  their  origins  and  use,  and 
proceeds  to  the  best  means  of  ensuring  a  full 
development  of  the  natural  powers.  It  abounds 
in  excellent  advice,  hitherto  considered  as  apper- 
taining exclusively  to  the  anatomy  of  the  voice, 
and  consequently  excluded  from  all  methods  as 
unnecessary  to  the  vocal  tyro,  and  as  infringing 
on  the  anatomical  art.  We  do  not  think  so.  If 
the  professor  excel  in  bringing  forth  all  the 
capabilities  of  the  vocal  organ,  we  cannot  see 
why  he  should  not  at  the  same  time  explain  the 
cause  and  origin  of  the  sounds  thus  produced,  and 
do  his  best  to  preserve  them  from  decay.  Signor 
Garcia  describes  the  object  of  study  to  be  "  to 
develop  the  natural  gifts  of  an  organ,  not  to 
transform  or  extend  them  beyond  their  power  or 
capability."  We  have  seen  numerous  examples 
of  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  deviation  from  this 
system.  Signor  Garcia's  observations  on  respira- 
tion and  articulation  are  excellent ;  his  remarks 
on  the  different  species  of  vocalization  are  well 
worth  consideration.  The  exercises  which  he  has 
chosen  for  practice  are  selected  from  the  best 
composers — they  are  principally  from  Mozart, 
Pucitta,  Cimarosa,  Handel,  Rossini,  Bellini,  Mey- 
erbeer, Donizetti,  and  Auber.  His  observations 
on  the  different  styles  of  singing  are  judicious, 
and  are  well  exemplified  by  a  select  choice  of 
each  from  the  works  of  the  best  masters.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  say  that  this  work  is  the  production 
of  a  good  musician,  and  a  conscientious  master. 
Signor  Garcia  is  not  one  of  those  men  who 
pretend  to  teach  music  in  twelve  lessons ;  he 
writes  to  elevate  the  art,  points  out  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered,  and  the  manner  of  vanquishing 
them,  and  encourages,  without  flattering,  the 
pupil  in  his  arduous  undertaking. 


From  my  Diary,  No.  9. 

July  11. — What  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Vandal- 
ism is  this  !  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  replies  to  a  cor- 
respondent asking  information  in  relation  to  the  organ 
given  by  Handel  to  the  London  Foundling  Hospital 
— to  which  the  composer  also  gave  his  "Messiah" 
and  Hogarth  his  "  March  to  Finehley,"  thus: 

"  The  organ  removed  from  the  chapel  to  make  room 
for  the  new  instrument  erected  therein  during  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  was  not  Handel's  organ.  The 
latter  is  still  in  existence,  and  in  the  possession  of  an 
officer  of  the  institution,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  the 
Governors.  These  gentlemen  some  time  ago  ordered 
the  manuscript  correspondence  and  other  papers  be- 
longing to  the  charity,  to  be  burnt,  and  it  so  happened 
that  all  Handel's  letters  formed  part  of  the  holocaust." 

Speaking  of  Handel  and  organs,  can  any  reader  of 
Dwight's  Journal  give  the  origin,  or  decide  upon  the 
correctness  of  the  stories,  that  the  Stone  Chapel  or- 
gan, and  that  in  the  Harvard  College  chapel,  were  se- 
lected by  Handel.  I  have  not  the  time  to  look  the 
subject  up.  If  the  little  organ  now  in  the  College 
chapel  really  may  be  looked  up  to  as  a  sort  of  quasi 
relic  of  Handel,  why  may  it  not  find  a  permanent 
place  in  some  room  of  the  Music  Hall,  when  the  new 
organ  in  the  new  chapel  at  Cambridge  shall  relieve 
the  old  one  of  its  duty  ? 
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July  21. — Something  which  I  meant  to  "  diarize  " 
some  time  ago,  has  been  recalled  to  mind  this  morn- 
ing, when  only  the  substance  of  the  ideas  inter- 
changed remains,  and  this  1  can  no  longer  divide 
between  the  "Diarist"  and  his  friend  S.  It  matters 
little  which  spoke,  save  in  a  few  instances,  or  whether 
my  report  be  of  a  single    conversation   or   of  several. 

D.  "Without  renewing  the  discussion  of  the  old  ques- 
tion whether  spoken  dialogue  is  admissable  in  opera 
— which  you  know  I  like,  looking  upon  it,  after  my 
four  winters  of  experience  in  Berlin,  as  I  do  upon 
prose  passages  in  Shakspeare's  noblest  plays — one 
thing  must  be  admitted  on  the  simplest  principles  of 
language:  that  is,  that  recitative  written  by  a  master 
for  one  language,  cannot  be  employed  to  a  translation 
of  the  text,  without  being  ridiculously  at  variance 
with  all  rhetorical  effect. 

S.  I  admit  that  fully.  Recitative  is  nothing  but 
the  reduction  of  the  inflexions  of  the  voice,  as  used 
by  a  cultivated  orator,  to  the  musical  scale,  so  that 
they  may  have  the  guide  of  pitch  and  be  sustained  by 
the  accompaniment.  Now  as  the  intonations  of  voice 
are  peculiar  in  every  language,  the  application  of  the 
intonations  of  one  to  a  certain  text,  can  necessarily 
only  be  used  to  that  text.  Change  it  from  Italian  to 
English,  or  to  German,  and  the  intonations  are  ab- 
surdities. 

D.  It  is  equally  absurd,  I  think,  to  hope  for  the 
popular  success  of  any  English  opera  in  which  the 
dialogue  is  made  into  recitatives  upon  the  Italian  pat- 
tern. Italian  recitative  to  English  words  sounds  to 
my  ears  like  Shakspeare  read  by  a  Scotchman  or 
Irishman,  or  backwoods  Yankee,  with  good  rich, 
brogues  of  their  own.  Think  of  an  Irish  Richard 
III.,  or  a  Scotch  Romeo  !  Handel  understood  this. 
Setting  aside  his  accompanied  recitatives,  which  seem 
to  me  to  be  borrowed  rather  from  the  intoned  service 
of  the  English  cathedral,  than  from  the  tones  of  the 
speaker,  I  find  his  quick  ear  to  have  caught  the  into- 
nations of  our  speech,  and  to  have  copied  them  mar- 
vellously. A  few  masters  like  him  might  write  recita- 
tives to  English  tests,  which  would  remain  as  stand- 
ards of  the  language. 

S.  Meyerbeer  understands  this  also.  I  have  both 
the  French  and  Italian  score  of  "  Robert  the  Devil," 
and  find  on  comparing  them,  that  he  re-wrote  all  his 
recitative  when  that  opera  was  transferred  from  the 
French  to  the  Italian  stage. 

D.  One  of  the  most  striking  things  to  a  person 
with  a  cultivated  ear,  when  he  comes  into  a  foreign 
land  and  hears  a  new  language,  is  the  peculiarity  of 
its  intonations.  I  remember  my  experience  in  Ger- 
many. It  was  long  before  I  could  feel  certain  of  the 
expression  which  the  tones  of  the  speech  conveyed  to 
each  other,  when  two  or  three  were  in  conversation. 
Of  course,  ameng  the  illiterate  class,  this  was  the 
case  in  the  highest  degree.  But  no  stronger  case  of 
the  misuse  of  emphasis  and  intonation  need  be  men- 
tioned, than  that  already  referred  to — that  of  an 
Irish,  English  or  Scotch  peasant. 

S.  This  is  no  new  topic  to  me.  I  have  studied  this 
matter  long.  When  I  write  an  Italian  recitative  it  is 
of  course  upon  the  Italian  model ;  but  if  my  text  be 
English,  the  intonations  of  our  masters  of  eloquence, 
Everett,  Choate,  Webster,  and  the  like,  are  the 
sounds  I  endeavor  to  reduce  to  their  musical  elements. 
I  hope  even  you  will  be  satisfied  with  them. 

D.  Though  the  intonations  of  the  German  struck 
my  ear,  and  continually  attracted  my  attention,  it 
was  not  until  I  had  ceased  thinking  out  what  I  had 
to  say  in  my  own  tongue,  and  then  translating  it  into 
German,  that  I  began  to  catch  them.  My  emphasis 
and  cadences  in  reading  to  ray  teachers  would  be  sure 
to  follow  the  English  translation,  which  was  running 
in  my  mind.  You  will  notice  the  same  fact  in  the 
case  of  foreigners,  often  after  they  have  been  for 
years  in  our  country,  and  in  the  daily  use  of  our  lan- 
guage. The  words  they  speak  and  the  intonations 
they  give  to  them,  are  often  ludicrously  diverse  in 
meaning,  especially  if  the  speaker  have  not  a  quick 
ear  for  tones.  I  often  had  reason  to  think,  even  after 
some  years  of  residence  in  Germany,  that  every  Ger- 
man was  in  this  respect,  even  if  in  no  other,  rather 
of  the  queer  order. 

S.  As  most   of  the   recitative   which   one  hears   is 


either  Italian  or  German,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  avoid 
falling  into  their  style,  in  writing  English..  Melody 
is  a  universal  speech,  and  so  too  is  harmony  to  the 
initiated — recitative  can  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
only  national. 

D.  How  then  can  a  composer,  who  has  only  the 
student's  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  feel  sure 
of  coming  up  to  the  work  ?  I  should  be  afraid,  how- 
ever well  I  understood  my  text,  that  my  notation 
would  after  all  be  but  a  lifeless  body.  And  yet  how 
many  Germans  have  ruled  the  Italian  stage — from 
Stradella,  Handel,  Hasse,  down  to  Meyerbeer! 

S.  A  difficulty  does  indeed  meet  one  in  this  regard; 
but  when  you  think  how  musical  the  Italian  is,  and 
how  long  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  its  recita- 
tive, you  must  admit  the  possibility  of  even  an 
American  composer  giving,  if  not  like  Rossini,  still  a 
very  respectable  degree  of  life  and  national  charac- 
ter to  his  recitatives.  For  my  part,  there  is  no  cause 
in  which  I  would  more  gladly  labor,  than  English 
opera.  But  what  chance  is  there  for  a  work  of  the 
kind?  We  have  singers  enough — voices  enough  I 
should  say — which,  with  proper  cultivation,  and  if 
free  from  the  foolish  ideas  respecting  the  stage, 
which  are  so  common,  could  perform  opera  very  well. 
But  then  comes  in  the  question,  would  the  public 
support  them  ? 

D.  It  seems  to  me  that  Der  Freyschiltz,  if  transla- 
ted by  any  one  who  possessed  a  spark  of  poetic  power, 
and  if  put  upon  the  stage  with  really  a  fine  orchestra 
and  chorus,  and  with  adequate  scenery  and  machi- 
nery, might  with  fair  singers  run  half  a  season.  But 
then  our  pretentious  music  lovers  have  an  idea  that  an 
opera  is  to  be  heard  but  once  !  The  fact  is  that  no 
great  work  in  any  art  can  exhibit  its  beauties  by  once 
hearing  or  seeing.  It  must  be  studied,  and  only  after 
the  spectator  or  auditor  has  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  edifice,  the  painting  or  the  opera,  can  he 
draw  the  highest  enjoyment  from  it.  Once  hearing 
Der  Freyschutz  is  nothing,  and  so  of  other  operas. 
I  believe  that  by  a  judicious  course  of  training,  even 
our  public  might  learn  to  love  music  to  English  words 
well  enough  to  support  a  good  company.  The  spas- 
modic efforts  to  sustain  Italian  opera  prove  nothing 
either  way — as  the  class  which  spends  its  money  in 
this  cause  is  small.  I  believe  in  our  "Yankee  Na- 
tion "  as  possessing  a  real  love  for  music,  and  that 
this  love  might  be  made  to  uphold  an  establishment, 
which  should  afford  it  the  nourishment  it  needs — and 
this  nourishment  I  contend  to  be  opera  in  the  ver- 
nacular, and  founded  upon  texts  which  should  appeal 
to  their  sympathies. 

I  cannot  think  that  Rossini's  "Tell"  would  have 
failed  of  support  had  it  been  given  by  equally  good 
singers  in  English.  Last  winter  I  saw  a  country  au- 
dience spell  bound  by  the  reading  of  Knowles'  "Tell" 
— not  remarkably  well  read,  either.  So  long,  however, 
as  our  public  press  teaches  the  people  that  there  is  no 
other  subject  of  criticism  than  how  Squallini,  and 
Shriekoni,  and  Bombastoso  sang  last  night,  so  long 
we  may  expect  that  nothing  hut  the  great  names — 
such. heroines  and  heroes — will  draw  a  house. 

We  must  learn  to  go  to  the  opera — not  merely  to  a 
concert  in  the  theatre  to  hear  this  or  that  singer  or 
songstress. 

§uihjht's  Journal  of  gflmjk. 
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The  Normal  Music  School  at  North  Reading. 
We  cannot  but  watch  with  interest  all  prom- 
ising experiments  in  the  direction  of  a  sound  and 
generous  musical  education,  Upon  a  popular  basis, 
in  our  just  beginning-to-be  musical  country.  Out 
of  them  all  may  possibly  grow  up,  almost  before, 
we  are  aware  of  it,  that  Conservatoire  of  Music 
of  the  want  of  which  so  much  is  said.  With 
pleasure,  therefore,  we  give  place  here  to  a  letter 
from  our  friend  the  "  Diarist,"  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  musical  schools  of  Germany  made 


him  an  intelligent  observer  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard  at  Reading,  in  our  State. 

North  Reading,  Mass  ,  July  23. — Yesterday  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Normal  Music  School, 
in  litis  place,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Root. 
The  prime  object  of  the  school,  as  the  name  implies, 
is  lo  improve  the  taste  and  raise  the  standard  of 
qualifications  of  teachers  of  singing  classes.  But 
this  is  not  all ;  provision  is  also  made  for  special 
instruction  in  singing,  harmony  and  the  piano-forte, 
in  private  lessons.  It  was  the  class  exercises  which 
I  "  went  out  for  to  see,"  taking  it  for  granted  that  I 
might  rely  upon  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Webb  and 
the  other  "  privat  Docenten  "  for  the  good  character 
of  the  special  instruction. 

I  found  some  seventy  young  men  and  women, 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  South 
and  West  being  represented  us  well  as  the  East  and 
North,  exhibiting  all  the  Zealand  earnestness  in  their 
studies,  which  springs  from  real  love  of  music  and 
the  determination  to  get  the  utmost  benefit  in  return 
for  their  necessarily  pretty  large  expenses,  and  for 
the  three  months  of  time,  taken  from  their  profess- 
ional labors. 

The  time  is  short — twelve  weeks — but  long  enough 
for  persons,  themselves  teachers  and  already  possess- 
ing a  foundation  upon  which  to  build,  to  accomplish 
no  small  amount  of  profitable  labor. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  class  teaching  is 
useless  in  music.  Let  such  persons  spend  a  day  at 
North  Reading,  before  they  express  themselves  too 
strongly  on  this  point. 

The  impression  that  some  have  of  this  school,  that 
it  is  only  a  "  psalm-singing"  institution,  is  an  utterly 
mistaken  one.  The  class  is  far  advanced  beyond 
this  point,  and  the  music  upon  which  they  were  exer- 
cised yesterday,  in  choir  singing,  was  from  Handel 
and  Marpurg,  or  motets  by  other  composers.  Ten 
minutes  of  explanation  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
old  modes  in  music  enabled  the  class  to  sing  at  sight 
with  correct  expression,  several  ancient  chorals,  in 
style  and  melody  as  distinct  from  tunes  in  our  major 
and  minor  modes,  as  these  are  from  each  other. 

The  best  class  teaching  of  vocalization  I  had  ever 
seen  was  by  Goetze,  in  Leipzig,  and  Stern,  in  Ber- 
lin ;  but  in  neither  case  did  the  method  strike  me  as 
better  than  Mr.  Root's,  and  certainly  their  classes 
were  not  superior  to  his,  in  the  proficiency  manifest- 
ed. People  talk  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  method 
of  vocalization,  as  thoug'h  there  were  fundamental  dif- 
ferences between  German,  Italian  and  English  meth- 
ods. If  the  organs  of  the  human  voice  differed  in 
different  countries,  there  might  be  some  foundation 
for  such  a  notion.  But  economy  of  breath,  the 
utterance  of  pure  tones,  the  infusion  of  feeling  into 
musical  phrases — these  points  must  necessarily  be 
the  same  in  all  schools,  and  a  good  teacher  among 
the  Hottentots  or  Tartars,  would  be  led  by  merest 
common  sense  to  adopt  the  same  course  of  instruct- 
ion with  Garcia  or  the  first  instructor  in  Rome. 
But  there  is  something  beyond  this  to  be  done:  the 
pupil  is  to  learn  to  economize  bis  breath,  utter  his 
tones  purely,  and  sing  wdth  feeling,  not  only  when 
uttering  single  vowel  sounds,  as  in  his  first  exercises, 
but  in  words  where  the  vowels  are  hedged  in  by 
chevaux  defrises  of  the  hardest  consonants.  All  lan- 
guages possess  the  same  pure  vowel  sounds;  in  the 
consonants  lies  the  difficult}'.  Hence  more  than  one 
voung  lady,  who  will  charm  you  with  Casta  Diva 
and  Robert,  Robert,  will  sing  an  English  ballad  so  as 
hardly  to  be  understood,  and  make  sheer  nonsense 
of  the  hymn  sung  to  a  psalm  tune. 

It  was  with  real  delight,  therefore,  that  I  listened 
yesterday  to  Mr.  Root's  class  in  vocalization,  and 
heard  them  make  all  the  outlandish  sounds  which 
arose  from  the  practice  of  consonants  with  no  attend- 
ant vowels,  and  from  the  singing  of  phrases  chosen 
for  the  harshness  of  their  constituent  syllables. 
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The  value  of  this  training  was  exhibited  in  the 
evening,  when  the  choruses  of  the  Messiah  were 
taken  up.  A  class  of  good  readers,  after  long  train- 
ing, could  not  have  given  each  word  wiih  more  dis- 
tinctness, or  with  more  elegance  of  pronunciation. 

The  exercise  in  harmony  was  equally  successful. 
The  advanced  class  presents  tunes,  which  being  sung 
by  a  quartet,  become  the  subject  of  discussion  and 
criticism,  and  this  not  only  in  the  matters  of  con- 
secutive fifths  and  hidden  octaves,  but  in  relation  to 
elegance  of  form  and  fit  expression  of  the  text. 

One  exercise  during  this  hour  struck  me  very  for- 
cibly. Mr.  Root,  seating  himself  at  the  piano-forte, 
played  successions  of  chords,  modulating  into  keys 
both  closely  and  remotely  related  to  the  original, 
and  the  class  was  called  upon  to  decide  by  ear  the 
character  of  each  successive  chord;  in  what  key; 
whether  direct  or  inverted ;  what  particular  inver- 
sion, &c.  Another  year,  and  this  class  will  be  ready 
to  pass  to  a  higher  region  of  the  art,  and  attack 
canon  and  fugue. 

Of  the  chorus  singing  I  can  hardly  speak  in  too 
high  terms — such  were  the  firmness  of  pitch,  the 
excellent  pronunciation  and  delivery  of  the  text,  the 
promptness  in  taking  up  points,  the  perfect  time,  and 
the  full  volume  of  tone. 

The  progress  made  in  this  school  since  I  first  vis- 
ited it  in  New  York,  where  it  was  held  a  few  seasons, 
gives  me  the  highest  hopes  of  its  becoming  a  per- 
manent musical  institution,  of  the  best  class.  It  is 
now  a  musical  Normal  School. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  great  reputation  of  Dr. 
Lowell  Mason  throughout  the  country,  the  personal 
relations  which  exist  between  him  and  men  of  the 
highest  social  influence,  and  his  great  practical  abil- 
ities, may  not  enable  him  to  elevate  this  School  into 
a  musical  College,  where,  with  an  adequate  library 
and  board  of  instruction,  music  may  be  taught  in  all 
its  branches,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  art.  Per- 
haps there  may  be  some  such  intention,  and  that  he 
and  Mr.  Root  are  acting  upon  the  motto:  festina 
lente — hasten  slowly.     If  so,  I  heartily  rejoice. 

Let  us  have  at  least  two  good  music  schools,  each 
striving  to  outdo  the  other  in  good  works — each 
laboring  to  the  great  end  of  making  the  divinest  of 
the  arts  at  home  among  us.  There  is  room  for  both, 
and  certainly  no  country  in  the  world  can  offer 
pupils  more  fitted  by  nature,  with  voice,  and  musical 
taste  and  talent,  to  do  honor  to  their  instructors  and 
to  the  art.  A.  W.  T. 


New  Publications. 

(From  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.) 

The  Memorare :  a  Collection  of  Catholic  Music,  &c. 
&c,  with  accompaniment  for  Organ  or  Piano- 
Forte,  by  Anthony  Werner,  Organist  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  Boston,     pp.  271. 

Mr.  Werner  has  clearly  done  his  church  and  the 
lovers  of  Catholic  music  generally,  a  great  service 
by  the  compilation  of  this  volume.  He  has  brought 
together  a  truly  rich  and  serviceable  variety  of  pieces, 
including  six  full  Masses,  a  short  Requiem  Mass, 
Vespers,  Ave  Marias,  Offertoriums,  and  a  large  va- 
riety of  Latin  hymns  and  shorter  pieces  of  the 
Catholic  service. 

In  his  selection  of  Masses,  he  has  not  taken  the 
well-known  master-pieces  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Hum- 
mel. &c,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  these  are 
sufficiently  accessible  in  other  forms.  He  has  avoid- 
ed, also,  Masses  of  great  difficulty,  and  has  produced 
instead,  out  of  the  rich  and  for  the  most  part  unpub- 
lished repertoires  of  his  Church,  a  half  dozen  easy 
Masses,  by  composers  little  known  among  us,  and 
yet  full  of  dignity  and  beauty,  and  great  variety  of 
expression.  The  Mass  in  G  by  Witzka,  in  E  flat  by 
F.  X.  Schmidt,  in  D  by  Zwing,  are  somewhat  pecu- 
liar and  interesting  specimens  of  the  kind.  Mr. 
Werner  also  contributes  not  a  had  one  of  his  own  ; 


and  in  the  case  of  a  "  short  Mass,"  here  and  there, 
he  has  composed,  with  good  conformity  of  style,  the 
sentences  wanting  to  its  completeness  ;  sometimes 
supplying  an  entire  movement,  sometimes  solos, 
duets,  &c,  for  single  voices.  These  instances  are 
modestly  and  conscientiously  enumerated  in  the  pre- 
face. Then  too,  we  have  to  thank  him  especially 
for  the  introduction  of  a  short  Mass  by  Palestrina. 
May  this  prove  but  the  breaking  of  the  ice  with  our 
students  of  church  music  for  further  and  deeper  ac- 
quaintance with  that  grand  old  master! 

The  set  of  Vespers,  by  Est,  must  become  favorites 
with  choirs.  Of  the  shorter  pieces  we  may  mention 
as  of  peculiar  beauty  the  Ave  varum  by  Mozart;  the 
well-known  Ave  Maria  (soprano  solo)  of  Cherubini ; 
the  0  sahdaris  (two  sopranos  and  alto)  by  Tadolini; 
the  Panem  de  Calo  (duet  for  soprano  and  tenor)  by 
Terziani ;  the  Magnificat,  by  Est,  &c.  &c.  Some  of 
these  run  into  the  ornate  and  festal  style,  while  most 
of  them  are  chaste,  religious  and  solemn.  The  editor 
was  plainly  governed  by  a  religious  sense  of  fitness 
in  his  work,  and  has  not  ministered  to  a  superficial! 
fashionable  taste,  by  drawing  from  the  more  dazzling 
and  shallow  sources  of  modern  Italian  and  French 
schools. 

The  value  of  the  2Iemorare  for  its  special  end  of 
music  in  the  Catholic  churches,  is  fully  endorsed  hy 
Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  himself  a  true  amateur  of  music. 
But  others,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  who 
love  good  sacred  music,  will  find  good  material  for 
practice,  outside  of  the  narrow  and  monotonous  lim- 
its of  the  Psalm  tune,  and  yet  without  the  difficulties 
of  the  larger  Masses,  in  this  excellent  compilation  of 
Mr.  Wermer. 

Ditson's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas  : — 11    Trovatore, 
by  Verdi,    pp.  184. 

Here  we  have  the  popular  opera  of  the  day,  com- 
plete and  cheap,  in  the  same  elegant  form  with  Dit- 
son's Lucia,  Norma,  &c,  with  all  the  music  :  recita- 
tives, airs,  duos,  trios,  ensembles;  with  piano  accom- 
paniment; all  the  Italian  words,  with  a  good  English 
version  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Barker,  and  a  brief  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Verdi.  Surely  it  will  delight  all  our 
more  adventurous  habitue's  of  Italian  Opera — all 
those,  we  mean,  (and  they  are  many),  who  like  to 
sing  or  play  over  something  of  the  music  for  them- 
selves. Of  the  intrinsic  quality  of  the  Trovatore 
music  there  is  no  need  to  speak  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  its  popularity  is  and  has  been  for  two  years 
remarkable,  and  that  here  the  work  is  entire  in 
handsome  and  convenient  shape. 

ftustpl  <ptt-<pd. 

Summer  "  music  for  the  million  "  is  now  the  musi- 
cal problem.  Brass-bands  and  hand-organs,  like 
artistically  magnified  mosquitoes,  haunt  us  with 
enough,  and  more  than  enough  of  it,  through  the 
dog-days.  But  shall  there  not  be  some  regular  pro- 
vision of  music  for  the  people,  whereby  music  shall 
become  an  object  of  attention  and  enjoyment  as 
music,  and  not  merely  as  a  part  of  the  general  hot 
hum  and  noise?  We  used  to  have  the  bands  play 
twice  a  week  upon  the  Common,  adding  charm  to 
the  cool  evening  walk.  To  be  sure  they  were  but 
brass-bands,  and  the  selections  often  weak  and  hack- 
n  ied  ;  but  it  was  better  than  nothing,  and  an  earnest 
ot  better  things  that  might  come.  But  this  summer, 
when  the  only  question  should  be  how  to  have 
larger,  truer  bands,  and  better  music,  and  more  of  it, 
our  all-wise  Aldermen  cut  off  what  small  supplies 
we  had.  They  have  invented  a  new  economy:  to 
ignore  the  public  thirst,  in  lieu  of  gratifying  it;  the 
eheaper  way,  they  think,  is  not  to  love  music,  not  to 
want  it ;  "  conquer  your  prejudices  "  and  go  with- 
out; music  is  surely  not  essential  to  the  great  ends 
of  life,  which  are  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  making 
money,  enjoying   Aldcrmanic  honors  and  other  re- 


spectabilities! Two  thousand  dollars  for  music  on 
the  Common  were  a  sad  waste;  yet  were  several 
thousands  puffed  away  in  smoke  and  fire-works  in  a 
single  half  hour,  whereby  the  crowd  got  little  satis- 
faction, and  four  lives  were  lost.  And  now  our 
Aldermen  would  fain  evade  the  odium  of  their  un- 
musical obstinacy  by  appropriating  the  money  voted 
by  the  other  branch  for  music,  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  victims  of  the  fire-works !  The  Coun- 
cil adhere  bravely  to  their  first  vole,  and  there  the 
matter  rests;  we  get  no  music  on  the  Common. 

Meanwhile  we  are  glad  to  learn  there  is  a  prospect 
of  cheap  music,  for  a  scries  of  evenings,  in  our  noble 
Music  Hall.  Some  enterprising  gentlemen  propose 
to  follow  the  example  recently  set  in  Worcester,  and 
employ  the  various  bands  (the  Gertnania,  Hull's 
Boston  Brass,  Gilmore's  Salem  Brass,  and  Bond's 
and  Flagg's  Cornet  Bands),  for  a  series  of  ten  cent 
concerts.  The  seats  upon  the  floor  of  the  hall  are  to 
be  taken  up,  so  as  to  make  them  promenade  con- 
certs. We  cannot  doubt  the  success  of  the  underta- 
king, if  well  managed ....  We  see  that  several  of  the 
theatres  in  New  York  are  to  be  put  to  the  same  use 
during  the  hot  months.  Mr.  Manager  Stuart 
announces,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dion  Bourcicault, 
a  continuous  "  Grand  Musical  Festival  "  at  the 
Academy  of  Music.  Burton,  too,  at  his  new  thea- 
tre, has  commenced  "  Grand  Promenade  Concerts," 
at  25  cts.;  his  attractions  being  Miss  Behrcnd,  the 
chorus  of  the  Italian  Opera,  the  brothers  Mollen- 
hauer,  Herr  Schreiber  and  other  solo-players,  and 
"  an  unrivalled  monster  orchesira,"  conducted  by 
Noll.... The  Philadelphia  Academy,  too,  has  its 
promenade  concerts,  in  which  Mme  Johannsen,  Miss 
Richings,  Mr.  Frazer  and  the  Germania  Orchestra 
take  part. 

Our  sprightly  New  York  correspondent,  "  Trova- 
tor,"  sailed  this  week  for  Europe,  where  he  intends 
to  make  a  two  years'  tour  of  England,  Germany 
Spain,  Italy,  &c,  principally  on  foot,  spending  part 
of  the  time,  however,  in  musical  studies  in  Germany. 
Our  readers  will  still  enjoy  his  pleasant  correspond- 
ence from  fields  of  far  more  artistic  interest  than  he 
has  heretofore  been  gleaning  from. 

Mme.  Lagrange  has  really  taken  her  "farewell" 
benefit  in  New  York,  in  Norma,  and  has  been  crown- 
ed, with  what  was  called  a  lyric  crown,  with  leaves 
and  blossoms  of  pure  gold,  amid  the  prolonged  plau- 
dits of  a  crowded  audience.  Col.  Fuller,  the  editor 
of  the  Mirror,  made  a  handsome  presentation  speech. 
. . .  .Thalberg  and  Mme.  D'Angri  announce  con- 
certs at  Saratoga,  Cape  May,  Newport,  Niagara, 
Nahant,  and  wherever  the  fashionable  crowds  do 
congregate. 

Romberg's  Cantata  of  Schiller's  "  Song  of  the  Bell" 
was  performed  in  a  creditable  manner  by  the  United 
Musical  Societies  of  Antioch  College  (Horace  Mann's) 
during  its  late  Commencement  week....A  most  capi- 
tal portrait  of  Handel  has  been  engraved  by  Sartain 
for  the  current  number  of  the  Electic  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, published  by  W.  H.  Bidwell,  No.  5  Beekman 

Street,  and  for  sale  by  all  periodical  dealers We 

have  had  a  call  from  Mr.  Henry  Ahner,  one  of  the 
old  Gennanians,  who  hasbeen  doing  much  for  music  in 
Chicago  during  the  year  past.  He  has  given  there 
twenty  afternoon  concerts,  which  have  resulted  very 
successfully,  although  fifteen  of  the  afternoons  were 
rainy.  We  were  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  A.  that  Mr. 
Hehl,  who  had  been  reported  extremely  ill,  if  not 
dead,  was  well,  and  played  at  one  his  concerts  a  few 
weeks  since. 

gvlu-st^al  Jut?  11  tcmiqc. 

London. 

The  Opera  season  has  come  to  a  close.  At  Her 
Majesty's,  Mile.  Piccolomini  took  her  benefit  on  the 
6th  inst.,  in  single  acts  from  La  Fille  du  Regiment, 
II  Trovatore,  La  Traviata,  and  Donizetti's  I  Marti ri; 
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and  Don  Giovanni  was  announced  again,  for  the  last 
night  but  four  of  the  season,  on  the  9th,  with  Miles. 
Piccolo-mini,  Spezziaand  Ortolani;  Signors  Beneven- 
tano,  Bellctti,  Corsi,  &c....At  the  Royal  Italian 
Theatre,  the  pieces  during  the  last  half  of  June  were 
La  Sonna/iibula,  for  the  third  and  fourth  times,  with 
Mile.  Victoria  Balfe;  La  Traviata  (twice  more);  Don 
Giovanni,  Trovatore,  &c,  &c.  Fra  Diavolo  was  an- 
nounced for    July  7th,  but  without   Mario Of  the 

setting  splendors  of  these  two  operatic  suns,  accounts 
may  reach  us  just  too  late  for  this  week's  paper. 

Handel  Festivals  and  Italian  Opera  fire-works  be- 
ing over,  concerts  of  classical  instrumental  music  re- 
sume their  usual  prominence  in  London. 

In  the  programme  of  the  sixth  and  last  Philhar- 
monic Concert  we  notice  the  name  already  of  the 
sweet  singer,  who  has  been  so  popular  on  our  side  of 
the  ocean,  Miss  Louisa  Pyne.  In  the  same  concert 
Mme.  Clara  Schumann  was  pianist.  Here  is  the 
programme : 

PART   I. 

Slnfonia  UapitT) Mozart 

Ann,  Miss  Lnui'a  Pyne.  with  two  flutes  obbligati,  Mr 

R.  S.  I'rntten  and  Mr.  E.  Card Meyerbeer 

Concerto,  Violin.  Mr.  Cooper Beethoven 

Romance.   .Miss  Dolby.  "  Parmi  les  pleurs  "  (Les  Hu- 

gueno's) Meyerbeer 

Overture  (Leonora) Beethoven 

part  II. 

Sinfoni:i  in  E  flat Spohr 

Recit   aid  Aria,  "  D'Amor  still'  ali  ro.-ee,"  Miss  Louisa 

Pyne  (It  Trovatore) ,  , ,  .Verdi 

Solo,  piano-forte,  Madame  Clara  Schumann  (17  Varia- 
tions Serieuses) Mendelssohn 

Duet,  '■  K  hen,  per  mijl  memoria,"   Miss  Louisa  Pyne 

ami  Miss  Dolby Rossini 

Overture  (Oberon) Weber 

Condnctor— Professor  Stermlale  Bennett. 

After  much  praise  of  the  performance  of  the  sym- 
phonies and  overtures,  the  Times  says  : 

Mr.  H.  C.  Cooper  performed  Beethoven's  concerto 
— one  of  the  most  difficult  works  ever  composed  for 
the  violin— with  wonderful  skill,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  heartiest  manifestations  of  approval.  It  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  so  thoroughly  accomplished 
a  player  should  find  it  necessary  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States,  which,  we  understand,  is  Mr.  Cooper's 
intention  within  a  very  short  period.  We  cannot 
boast  of  so  many  violinists  of  the  first  class  as  to  be 
able  to  part  with  such  an  artist  without  regret.  He 
could  not,  however,  have  bid  adieu  to  his  native  land 
under  more  flattering  auspices.  While  Mr.  Cooper  is 
bent  upon  his  American  trip  we  have  to  chronicle  the 
return  from  the  western  hemisphere  of  one  who,  in 
her  way,  has  acquired  and  merited  no  less  distinction. 
Miss  Louisa  Pyne  has  amassed,  we  believe,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  dollars  in  the  "States,"  but  that 
she  has  not  been  idle  in  the  cultivation  of  her  art  was 
fully  shown  by  her  execution  of  the  difficult  scene 
from  Meyerbeer's  Camp  of  Silesia,  which  Jenny  Lind 
was  the  first  to  make  famous  in  this  country,  and 
Madame  Bosio,  in  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  version  of 
the  Etoile  du  Nord,  rendered  still  more  familiar.  The 
quality  of  Miss  Pyne's  voice  has  rather  improved  than 
deteriorated,  and  her  vocalization  is  remarkable  for 
the  same  ease  and  brilliancy  which  had  gained  her  so 
high  a  reputation  before  she  quitted  England. 

Madame  Clara  Schumann  played  the  variations  of 
Mendelssohn — which  she  introduced  last  year,  at  the 
same  concerts,  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  appearance 
in  England— superbly,  and  was  applauded  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

Mme.  Clara  Schumann  gave  a  single  Matinde  on 
her  own  account  about  the  first  of  the  month,  in  which 
she  played  the  following  pieces: 

Sonata,  C  minor  (op.  30),  Piano-forte  and  Violin— 

Violin,  Iterr  Ernst Beethoven 

Praeludium  and  Fuga,  A  minor .'.'*.        Bach 

Nocturne,  B  major .' "  "  Chopin 

Praeludium,  E  minor  ;  Caprice,  E  major Mendelssohn 

Andante,  A  minor,  (op.  71) Mozart 

Seventh  Suite—  Ouverture,  Sarabande,  Passacailie .'.'.'.' .Handel 
Andaute  and  Finale,  a  la  Hongroise,   Piano-forte  and" 

Violin — Violin,  Herr  Ernst Havdn 

Ernst  was  in  his  best  play,  and  the  sonata  went 
admirably.  The  slow  movement  was  exquisitely  "riven 
by  both  artists,  but  the  great  German  violinist  espe- 
cially shone  in  expression  and  poetic  sentiment. — 
Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  minor  was  Madame 
Schumann's  finest  performance.  It  was,  perhans 
taken  too  fast;  but  the  execution,  considering  the 
mechanical  difficulties  it  presents,  was  extraordinary. 
Chopin's  Nocturne  displayed  the  style  of  the  Leipzig 
pianist  to  less  advantage.  Such  vaporish  music  is  not 
suited  to  her  manner.  Mendelssohn's  Prelude  was 
again  too  quick,  and  occasionally  wanted  clearness  for 
that  reason.  The  Capi-ice,  delightfully  played,  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  In  Mozart's  Andante  (a  rondo 
of  infinite  beauty),  Madame  Schumann  ao-ain  some- 
what injured  the  effect  of  her  performance,°by  unduly 
accelerating  the  "  tempo." 

Handel's  Suite  produced  little  effect,  except  in  the 
instance  of  the  Sarabande,  which  was  played  with 


admirable  propriety.  Haydn's  two  movements  were 
both  faultlessly  given,  the  unlimited  finale  terminating 
the  concert  with  unusual  eclat. 

Two  vocal  pieces  were  sung  by  Madame  Clara 
Novello — Mozart's  beautiful  "  Das  Veilchen,"  and  a 
new  aria,  written  on  the  Italian  model,  by  Sig.  Vera, 
called  "Se  fido  it  me;"  and  Miss  Stabbach  sang 
Beethoven's  "Ah!  perfido,"  with  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment.— Mus.  World. 

Ciiari.es  Halle's  Piano-forte  Recitals. — The 
first  of  these  interesting  performances  (the  series  will 
consist  of  three),  took  place  in  the  Dudley  Gallery, 
before  a  select  audience  of  fashionables  and  connois- 
seurs. The  programme  included  Beethoven's  sonatas 
in  G  and  E,  (Op.  29  and  109) ;  Dussek's  sonata  in  A 
flat — Rctour  a  Paris  or  Plus  Ultra,  as  it  has  been 
variously  entitled,  (Op.  71) ;  Bach's  Suite  Anglaise, 
in  G  minor,  (the  prelude,  sarabande,  gavotte,  mtisette, 
and  gigue),  which  commences  with  a  movement  fore- 
shadowing completely  the  symphonic  plan  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  and  some  smaller  pieces  by  Chopin  and 
Stephen  Heller.  M.  Halle  was  in  admirable  play, 
and  although  we  did  not  entirely  agree  with  some  of 
the  readings  (for  example,  the  scherzo  quasi  allegro 
of  Dussek,  and  the  Prestissimo  in  Beethoven's  Op. 
109 — both  of  which,  in  our  opinion,  should  be  quick- 
er), never  proved  his  title  more  satisfactorily  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  accomplished  classical 
pianists  of  the  day.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Miss 
Arabella  Goddard's  example  is  being  followed.  This 
year,  as  last,  M.  Halle  will  no  doubt  introduce  one  of 
the  later  sonatas,  which  the  Athenceum  does  not  ad- 
mire (we  are  sorry  for  the  Athenceum),,  at  each  of  his 
"recitals." 

Mr.  Benedict's  second  concert  was  note-worthy 
on  account  of  the  introduction,  amidst  the  usual  mass 
of  miscellaneous  matter,  of  selections  from  Gluck's 
"Orpheus."     The  Times  savs: 

A  chain  of  pieces  from  Gluck's  unjustly  neglected 
Orfeo,  for  example,  in  which  the  part  of  Orfeo  was 
sustained  by  Alboni,  excited  the  utmost  interest  and 
afforded  unqualified  gratification.  This  great  singer, 
in  the  scene  (with  chorus)  "  Chi  mai  dell  Erebo," 
and  the  more  familiar  recitative  and  air,  "  Che  faro 
senza  Euridiee  ?  "  displayed  her  powers  to  signal  ad- 
vantage, shining  as  much  in  the  first  by  her  forcible 
declamation  as  in  the  last  by  the  unrivalled  qualitv  of 
her  voice  and  her  admirable  vocal  expression.  The 
melodious  chorus,  "  Vienni  a  regni  del  riposo,"  was 
also  given.  The  music  of  Gluck  is  now  too  rarely 
heard;  managers  will  not  venture  to  revive  it  at  our 
lyrical  theatres,  and  the  only  chance  of  hearing  it  is 
in  the  concert-room.  Such  genial  and  beautiful  in- 
spirations, however,  are  not  destined  for  oblivion  ; 
and  every  lover  of  music  must  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Benedict  for  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  some 
fragments  thus  well  performed,  which  only  created  an 
ardent  desire  for  more. 

Germany, 

In  the  want  of  very  recent  news  our  musical  glean- 
ings extend  back  over  two  or  three  months.  There 
are  the  usual  summer  Festivals,  which  come  and  go 
as  a  matter  of  course  among  the  Germans,  without 
much  trumpeting  abroad.  That  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  is 
noticed  in  another  column ;  another  has  been  the 
following : 

Mannheim. — The  grand  musical  fete,  of  the  German 
harmonic  societies  of  the  Central  Rhine  took  place 
recently  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Palace,  and  lasted  two 
days.  Ferdinand  Hiller  was  the  conductor.  About 
160  instrumental  performers  and  700  vocalists  were 
present.  In  the  latter  number  were  200  ladies  all 
dressed  in  white  with  green  wreaths  round  their  heads. 
On  the  first  day  the  oratorio  of  "Elijah"  by  Mendels- 
sohn, was  executed  ;  and  on  the  second  day,  Weber's 
overture  to  Euryanthe,  the  Halleluia  of  Handel,  and 
morceau.v  by  Spohr,  Beethoven,  &c,  were  performed. 
The  auditory  on  each  day  consisted  of  about  1,800 
persons.  There  were  also  concerts  in  the  public 
gardens.  The  fete  was  closed  on  the  second  day  by  a 
ball  at  the  theatre,  at  which,  upwards  of  3,000  persons 
were  present. 

Cologne.  —  The  last  concert  of  the  Mannergesang- 
Verein,  under  the  direction  of  Herr  F.  Weber,  was 
equally  distinguished  by  the  programme  and  the 
execution.  Among  the  pieces  performed  were :  Men- 
delssohn's music  to  the  Antigone;  the  "Dithyramb," 
by  Julius  Rietz  (both  with  full  orchestra) ;  and  a  new 
composition  by  Ferd.  Hiller,  for  male  chorus  unac- 
companied, to  Goethe's  Meine  Gottin  ("My  God- 
dess"). The  chorus  consisted  of  100  powerful  voices 
(the  Verein  now  numbers  136  active  members). 

Weimar. — The  Grand  Duke  has  appointed  a  new 
intendant  to  the  Court  Theatre,  Dr.  Dingelstedt,  who 
will  enter  upon  his  duties  in  October.  There  is  some 
curiosity  as  to  what  relations  will  exist  between  him 
and  the  royal  Capellmeister,  Liszt... .A  new  German 
opera:  Landgraf  Ludieigs  Brautfahrt,  by  E.  Lassen, 


has  been,  successfully  produced  here  under  Liszt's  di- 
rection. 

Litolff,  in  Brunswick,  has  issued  the  last  numbers 
of  the  great  collection  of  "Popular  Metodies  and 
Dances  of  all  nations  of  the  earth,"  arranged  for 
piano-forte  lessons  of  progressive  difficulty,  by  L. 
Kijhler.  The  collection  contains  13  parts  or  numbers 
for  two  hands,  and  9  for  four  hands.... The  Deutsche 
Tonhalle  in  Mannheim,  have  offered  a  prize  of  20 
ducats  for  a  four-hand  Organ  Sonata  (in  three  move- 
ments, a  fugue  in  the  last),  for  an  organ  with  two 
manuals  and  complete  pedal ;  to  be  sent  in  by  Sep- 
tember  at   the  latest Richard  Wagner,  who  lives 

in  Zurich,  is  said  to  have  retired  to  the  estate  of  a 
rich  German  from  North  America,  one  of  his  especial 
patrons,  where  he  can  devote  himself  to  undisturbed 
labors. ...The  sculptor,  Heidel,  in  Berlin,  has  mod- 
elled a  full-length  statue  of  Handel,  to  be  cast  in 
bronze  for  Halle,  the  native  city  of  the  great  compo- 
ser  Dr.  Chrysander's  Life  of  Handel,  which  prob- 
ably will  be  a  most  complete  and  thorough  work,  will 
soon  make  its  appearance. 


To  secure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  be  sent  in 
as  early  as  Thursday  Evening. 


BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  Fifth  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  5fh  of  October  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments : — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  S25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F.  Raker,  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C  D  Parker,  and  Wiluam  Schultze. 
For  particulars,  address  B  F.  Baker,  No  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM    READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

MUSICAL   RECREATIONS, 

OR,  A  RELIEF  FROM  STUDY.  A  Collection  of  Two-Part 
Songs,  consisting  mostly  of  Kleg-mt  Extracts  from  the  Works 
of  Eminent  Composers,  with  English  words,  written  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  by  E.  Ives,  Jr. 

These  Two-Part  Songs  may  be  sung  by  One  or  Fifty  voices 
on  a  part,  and  are  principally  intended  for  the  use  of  Female 
Classes  in  Music.     Price  Fifty  Cents. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &.  Co.  115  Washington  St. 

Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 


A  TENOR  SINGER,  who  reads  music  at  first  sight, 
and  who  has  been  Soio-Tenore  for  two  years  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's Church,  28th  Street,  New  York,  celebrated  for  its 
musical  performances,  wants  a  situation  in  a  Boston  Church. 
Please  apply  at  the  office  of  this  paper. 

IL  TROVATORE Complete. 

NOW  READY,  Verdi's  celebrated  Opera,  IL  TROVA- 
TORE, English  and  Italian  words.     Price  ft 3. 

ALSO,  The  Same,  Piano  Solo.  Price  S2  These  volumes 
are  bound  uniform  with  the  previous  works  comprised  in 
"  Ditson's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas,"  of  which  they  form 
the  7th  and  8th. 

IN  PRESS,  and  will  be  issued  shortly,  LUCIA  DI 
LAMMERMOOR,  Piano  Solo.     Published  by 

Oliver  Ditson  &-  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 


ATHENJEUW    EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Exhibition  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  July  15, 
with  a  new  collectioo  of  Pictures,  among  which  will  be  found, 
The  Visitation,  by  Page;  The  First  N.  E.  Thansgiving,  by 
Edwin  White  ;  additional  pictures  by  Allston  ;  and  other 
works  by  New  York  and  Boston  Artists 

Piano-Forte   Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE.  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

Late  Editions  of  Valuable  Music  Books. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  COLLECTION  OP  SA- 
CRED MUSIC,  comprising  Themes  from  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  other  eminent  Composers: — 
and  original  Tunes.  Chants  and  Anthems.  The  whole  har- 
monized in  four  parts,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  Organ. 
By  E.  Ives,  Jr.,  W.  Alpers  and  H.  C.  Timm.    Price  SI. 

THE  OPERATIC  ALBUM;  a  Collection  of  Music 
in  Parts,  for  Ladies'  Voices.  Intended  particularly  for  Semi- 
naries, High  Schools,  Musical  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle. 
By  E.  Ives,  Jr.    Price  50  cts. 

THE  LYRIC  DRAMA;  a  Collection  of  Choruses  and 
Concerted  Pieces  from  the  principal  Operas.  No.  1,  La  Son- 
nambula.     Now  ready.     Price  50  cts. 

Nearly  Ready:  THE  OPERA  OF  IL  TROVATORE, 
with  Vocal  Score. 

Oliver  Ditson  «fc  Co.,  115  Washington  S/.    I 
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FIRST  PIMM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKEKING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 

:E»i.<a.i?a'0-^,o:Es.^i?E3© 

At  the  Fairs  of  185C : 


fflsBButlusttts  eCiarttailt  ffltilznit  association 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM.  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

"WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

£3.     33.     B  iL  Xi  Xi  , 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

G.   andre   &   CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and    American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

AgeDts  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

EDWARD    I,.    BAIiCHJ 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

£\  (Imported  from  England) 

3     9  >   Broadway ,  N.T. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OP  GLEES, 
3YCADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &c. 

Novello's  Glee-Have. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Voc.il  Score, 

with   ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for  Piano- forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.    Handsomely   bound  in  clotb,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  $2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  flipm  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the   Earl  of  Momington,  Spofforth,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.    Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

Novello's  Part  Soaag-ISooli. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price  S£2. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers— among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Rimbault,  Wesley,  &c .,— with  repiints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work, 25  cents  each  part :  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c,  8  tents  per  set. 

Orpheus : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued— trie  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novetlo  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

Tfiie  JWusiicall  Tsifiies, 

AND     SINGING-CLASS     CIRCULAR, 

FDBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERY  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 

and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more  Voices. 

Price  3  cents  each. 

A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 

Holmes,  Author  of  the  *'  Life  of  Muzart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 

of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c  ;  Advertisement's  of  new  and 

important  Musical   Works;    and,  in    addition,  three  or  four 

pages  of  Music.     The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  with 

secular  or  sacred  words.     Price  3  cts.  each,  or  post-free,  4  cts, 

Nos.  1—48.  (Vols   I  and  II)  bound  in  clotb,  with  Index, ..1  75 

"    49— 96.  (Vols.  Ill  and  IV)        «        "        "        "  175 

"   97— 144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI)         "        "        »        "  175 

Either  Vols  3,  4,  5  or  6,  may  be  had  separately,  in  paper  covers, 

75  cents  each.     Annual  subscription  to  the  Musical  Times,  50 

cents,  post-paid. 

J.    A.    NQVELLOj 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  G9  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


JOE  PRIITIIG 

OF     EVERT     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED    AT  THE    OFFICE   OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 
3XTO-    SI    SCHOOL    STEBET. 

C.    BBEIISIHG, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  EraroVs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

(£7=*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  AmericaD 
Publications. 

3ST-     ZD.     COTTON, 
DEALER      IN      STATIONERY, 

(fojjrabhicjs  antr  |1;untmcjs, 

Drawing  and   Painting    Materials, 

AND 

MANUFACTURER     OF     FRAMES , 
No.  272  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

HAS  FOR  SALE 

OIL    DP^A-IXSTTIlSra-S 

From  the  best  American  Artists,  as  well  as  Foreign  ;  which 
together  form  a  collection  worthy  the  attention  of  purchasers, 
and  which  the  public  are 

INVITED  TO  VISIT  FREELY. 

Also  materials  for  WATER  COLOR,  CRAYON,  or  PENCIL 
DRAWING,  and  OIL  PAINTING. 


\& 


O.     Ij.    -W^5^TXS:i3SrS     «fc    Co. 
(Successors  to  Reed  &  WatklnBj) 

Wholesale  k  Retail  Dealers  in 

)piANO-FOR  TES 

AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

'"*-"'•  <M  Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 

No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  III. 

HALLET,    DAVIS    <Sc    CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


TES, 


WITH   THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

PARIS  FIRST  PRIZE  PIANO-FORTES. 

ALBERT  W.LABD&  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand 
and  Square 

PIANO-FORTES. 


— AT    THE — 
Great  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris,  in  1855, 

THE  FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL 
Was  awarded   to  us  for  the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO- 
FORTES, by  a  .lury  composed  of  the  following 
distinguished  gentlemen  : 
Joseph  Hellmesberger,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  Vienna  ;  Prof  Halevy.  Secretary  of  the  FreDch 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  ;  Hector  Berlioz.  Professor  of  Music 
and  Member  of  the  Jury  of  the  London  Exhibition  ;    Prof. 
Marloye,  Member  of  the  Jury  at  the  Exhibition   in  Paris  in 
1849;  M.  Roller,  Manufacturer  of  Piano- Fortes.  Paris;  Right 
Hon    Sir  George  Clerck,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London  :  Prof  Fetis,  Director  of  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Brussels. 

A.    IVEEXD^-Ij 
Was  also  received  for  the  Best  Boston  Piano-Forte  contributed 
to  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of  1S53,  and  TWO  MEDALS 
from  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair  at  Boston. 

Warerooms,  296  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of.  ti){  ^iano-^ortt,  ©rgau  &  jl^armortj, 

3    IIAYWARD    PLACE. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY-, 

PTJBLISHEB    OF    MUSIC, 
En&  Stalrr  ire  JSusical  JHcrrijanuisr, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

SIGNOR   ATJGTJSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  SS  Pinckney  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

'$m\)U  nf  ijjr  ^innn  unit  linging, 

IT.    S.    HOTEL. 
J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OP    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line. ........_ 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 6  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. ..  ,S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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More  from  the  Falls. 

Cataract  House,  Niagara,  July  13,  1857. 
Dear  Dwight: 

Still  a  charmed  guest  at  this  Court,  where, 
crowned  with  everlasting  green,  more  radiant 
than  the  freshest,  wet,  sunlit  June  leaf — the  sub- 
limest  and  most  versatile  of  water  spirits  holds 
his  seductive,  magnificent  eternal  revel,  I  write 
again,  partly  to  assure  you  that  I  have  not "  gone 
over  "  to  my  beautiful  enemy. 

The  understanding  plumbs  the  scales ;  and  we 
maintain  that  mental  equilibrium,  which  chastens 
the  imagination,  measures  the  distance  of  its 
flight,  and  reports  its  discoveries  ;  enables  us  to 
plant  a  safe  chamois  foot  on  the  edge  of  over- 
hanging cliffs,  and  there  affront  with  steady  gaze 
the  bewildering  eye  of  the  enchanter. 

Man  is  an  overmatch  for  any  waterfall ;  and  a 
rising  and  widening  mind  not  only  holds  him, 
but  finds,  besides,  a  snug  corner  and  hospitable 
room  for  scenes  and  events  of  human  interest. 

We  found,  in  the  language  of  the  pencil,  an 
unexpected  high  light  of  patriotism  here  upon 
the  Fourth,  "focused  up"  against  the  political 
shadow  of  Canada.  Cannon,  crackers,  bells, 
pyrotechny  in  the  fields,  and  bonfires  in  the 
streets  ;  rival  fire-engines  sending  upward  jets  in 
slender  mockery  of  the  waterfall ;  an  Indian 
foot  race,  in  gala  costume  ;  and  the  natives  of 
the  neighboring  Indian  village  disseminated  over 
their  ancestral  and  original  domain. 

On  Sunday  we  made  a  pilgrim's  progress  to- 
wards Tuscarora,  past  the  suspension  bridge, 
past  the  whirlpool,  happily  past  the  Devil's  Hole, 
on  to  the  little  Indian  chapel  of  the  Lord,  set  on 
a  hill. 

We  pale   faces  numbered   a   quarter   of  the 


congregation.  The  instrumental  music,  one  big 
fiddle,  was  monopolized  by  a  native,  in  whose 
eye  glittered  the  fiery  spirit  of  his  race,  while  his 
nose  seemed  newly  coppered  by  a  spirit  equally 
ardent,  and  I  fear  more  invincible.  The  choir 
was  composed  entirely  of  6a.se  voices,  led  by 
Kantshine,  whose  right  eye  was  in  a  patch,  which 
he  vainly  endeavored  to  conceal  by  a  long  lock 
of  hair  sweeping  down  from  the  forehead. 

What  shall  be  said  to  these  dusky  children  of 
the  Great  Spirit?  What  a  beautiful  problem  it 
would  be  to  harmonize  the  grand  voices  of 
nature,  the  roar  of  the  forest  and  of  the  water- 
fall, vibrating  as  these  must  be  upon  the  inner- 
most chords  of  their  being — with  a  verse  from 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  some  other  passage 
from  those 

"  Sinless  years 
That  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  blue," 

and  so  strike  a  light  of  hope  into  their  hearts 
that  would  shine  and  warm  forever  ! 

Instead  of  this,  the  white  preacher  offered  them 
the  husks  of  the  Genevan  creed,  and  his  words 
were  translated  and  uttered  after  him  in  the 
hard  and  guttural  Indian  tongue,  by  a  native 
who  stood  by  his  side  in  the  pulpit.  I  turned  to- 
wards a  lively  pappoose  that  stood  near  on  its 
mother's  knees,  in  its  Indian  cradle  —  a  fiat 
board  bound  with  gay  stuff's — and  winked  and 
chuckled  at  a  string  of  beads  slung  on  a  hoop 
around  its  head.  Catching  the  kind  and  merry 
eyes  of  Elve,  the  beads  were  neglected  for  a 
time.  Kantshine  re-adjusted  his  hirsute  dis- 
guise. I  fear  there  is  a  comedy  going  on  in 
church.  God  willed  it  otherwise.  He  who  in  a 
thousand  homes  is  filling  the  eyes  of  childhood 
with  that  ineffable  tenderness  and  truth,  which, 
more  than  all  the  ministrations  of  nature  leads 
the  heart  directly  up  to  Him ;  and  who,  with  an 
equally  impartial  love  removes  that  light  from 
other  homes,  took  care  of  that  day. 

A  child's  coffin  was  brought  in,  and  laid 
silently  on  a  table  beneath  the  pulpit.  The 
preacher  spoke  unheard.  Pappoose  was  forgot- 
ten. Kantshine  went  into  total  eclipse.  Fun 
vanished  from  the  face  of  Elve.  A  summer 
cloud  came  over  the  heaven  of  her  eyes,  then 
wept  itself  away,  and  left  them 

'■  Homes  of  silent  prayer," 
as    they  met  those   of  the  bereft  young  Indian 
mother. 

In  Indian  eyes  is  often  seen  the  expression  of 
an  unlimited  and  remediless  sorrow,  as  if  out  of 
their  shadowy  depths  looked  the  soul  of  the  eter- 
nal past.  In  hers  was  added  the  perplexed  and 
eager  look  of  one  seeking  to  define  an  object  in 
the  distant  darkness. 

The  spirit  of  Christ  entered  the  little   chapel, 


and  wrought  a  miracle  in  the  preacher,  who 
bolted  directly  from  his  Calvinistic  logic,  and  be- 
gan to  argue  with  superfluous  elaboration  the 
necessary  salvation  of  every  dying  child,  since 
the  foundation  of  the  world. 

The  meeting  broke  up.  I  recalled  Kantshine 
glimmering  in  the  corner,  and  was  sharpening 
his  characteristics  for  pictorial  memory,  when  I 
missed  Elve  among  a  crowd  of  native  women. 
She  appeared  directly,  however ;  and,  as  we 
rode  away,  and  I  put  my  handkerchief  into  her 
ungloved  and  gentle  hand,  I  came  to  know  that 
both  the  mother  and  the  live  pappoose,  and  the 
mother  of  the  child  in  heaven,  would  surely  hold 
their  white  blue-eyed  sister  in  singular  and 
affectionate  remembrance. 

Hold  thou  me  thus,  dear  friend,  for  I  am,  as 
ever,  Mot. 


Thomas  Carlyle  on  the  Opera. 

[From  the  Dumfries  Album.] 

Music  is  well  said  to  be  the  speech  of  angels  ; 
in  fact,  nothing  among  the  utterances  allowed  to 
man  is  felt  to  be  so  divine.  It  brings  us  near  to 
the  Infinite ;  we  look  for  a  moment  across  the 
cloudy  elements  into  the  eternal  Sea  of  Light 
when  song  leads  and  inspires  us.  Serious  na- 
tions— all  nations  that  can  still  listen  to  the  man- 
dates of  nature — have  prized  song  and  music  as 
the  highest ;  as  a  vehicle  for  worship,  for  pro- 
phecy, and  for  whatsoever  in  them  was  divine. 
Their  singer  was  admitted  to  the  council  of  the 
universe,  friend  of  the  gods,  and  choicest  bene- 
factor to  man.  Reader,  it  was  actually  so  in 
Greek,  in  Roman,  in  Moslem,  Christian,  most  of 
all  in  old  Hebrew  times ;  and  if  you  look  how  it 
is  now,  you  will  find  a  change  that  should  aston- 
ish you.  Good  heavens !  from  a  psalm  of  Asaph 
to  a  seat  at  the  London  opera  in  the  Haymarket 
— what  a  road  have  men  travelled  ?  The  waste 
that  is  made  in  music  is  probably  among  the  sad- 
dest of  all  our  squanderings  of  God's  gifts.  Music 
has,  for  a  long  time  past,  been  avowedly  mad, 
divorced  from  sense  and  fact ;  and  runs  about 
now  as  an  open  Bedlamite,  for  a  good  many  gen- 
erations back,  bragging  that  she  has  nothing  to  do 
with  sense  and  fact,  but  with  fiction  and  delirium 
only ;  and  stares  with  unaffected  amazement,  not 
able  to  suppress  an  elegant  burst  of  witty  laugh- 
ter, at  my  suggesting  the  old  fact  to  her.  Fact 
nevertheless  it  is;  forgotten,  and  fallen  ridiculous 
as  it  may  be.  Tyrtajus,  who  had  a  little  music, 
did  not  sing  "  Barbers  of  Seville,"  but  the  need 
of  beating  back  one's  country's  enemies — a  most 
true  song,  to  which  the  hearts  of  men  did  burst 
into  responsive  fiery  melody,  followed  by  fiery 
strokes  before  long.  Sophocles  also  sang,  and 
showed  in  grand  dramatic  rhythm  and  melody, 
not  a  fable  but  a  fact — the  best  he  could  interpret 
it — the  judgment  of  Eternal  Deity  upon  the  err- 
ing sons  of  men.  iEsimylus,  Sophocles,  all  noble 
poets,  were  priests  as  well ;  and  sang  the  truest, 
(which  was  also  the  divinest),  they  had  been 
privileged  to  discover  here  below. 

To  "  sing  the  praise"  of  God  ;  "  that  you  will 
find,  if  you  can  interpret  old  words,  and  see  what 
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new  things  they  mean,  was  always,  and  will 
always  be,  the  business  of  the  singer.  He  who 
forsakes  that  business,  and,  wasting  our  divinest 
gifts,  sings  the  praise  of  chaos,  what  shall  we  say 
of  him  V  David,  King  of  Judea,  a  soul  inspired 
by  divine  music,  and  much  other  heroism,  was 
wont  to  pour  himself  in  song ;  he  with  seer's  eye 
and  heart  discerned  the  godlike  amid  the  human, 
struck  tones  that  were  an  echo  of  the  sphere  har- 
monies, and  are  still  felt  to  be  such.  Reader, 
art  thou  one  of  a  thousand  able  still  to  read  a 
Psalm  of  David  and  catch  some  echo  out  of  it 
through  the  old  dim  centuries,  feeling  far  off',  in 
thy  own  heart,  what  it  once  was  to  other  hearts 
made  as  thine  ?  To  sing  it  attempt  not,  for  it  is 
impossible  in  this  late  time ;  only  know  that  it 
was  once  sung. 

Then  go  to  the  opera,  and  hear,  with  unspeak- 
able reflections,  what  men  now  sing  !  Of  the 
Haymarket  Opera  my  account,  in  fine,  is  this. 
Lustres,  candelabras,  painting,  gilding,  at  discre- 
tion; a  hall  as  of  the  Caliph  Alraschid,  or  him 
that  commanded  the  slaves  of  the  lamp — a  hall 
as  if  fitted  up  by  the  genii,  regardless  of  expense. 
Upholstery  and  the  outlay  of  human  capital 
could  do  no  more.  Artists,  too,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, have  been  got  together  from  the  ends  of  the 
world,  regardless  likewise  of  expense,  to  do  dan- 
cing and  singing,  some  of  them  even  geniuses  in 
their  craft.  One  singer  in  particular,  called  Co- 
letti,  or  some  such  name,  seemed  to  me,  by  the 
cast  of  his  face,  by  the  tones  of  his  voice,  by  his 
general  bearing,  so  far  as  I  could  read  it,  to  be  a 
man  of  deep  and  ardent  sensibilities,  of  delicate 
intuitions,  great  sympathies,  originally  an  almost 
poetic  soul,  or  man  of  genius  as  we  term  it ; 
stamped  by  nature  as  capable  of  far  other  work 
than  squalling  here  like  a  blind  Samson  to  make 
the  Philistines  sport.  Nay,  all  of  them  had  apt- 
itudes, perhaps  of  a  distinguished  kind,  and  must, 
by  their  own  and  other  people's  labor,  have  got 
a  training  equal  or  superior  in  toilsomeness,  ear- 
nest assiduity,  and  patient  travail,  to  what  breeds 
men  to  the  most  arduous  trades.  1  speak  not  of 
kings,  grandees,  or  the  like  show  figures ;  but 
few  soldiers,  judges,  men  of  letters,  can  have  had 
such  pains  taken  with  them.  The  very  ballet 
girls,  with  their  muslin  saucers  round  them,  were 
perhaps  little  short  of  miraculous,  whirling  and 
spinning  there  in  strange,  mad  vortexes,  and  then 
suddenly  fixing  themselves  motionless,  each  upon 
her  left  or  right  great  toe,  with  the  other  leg 
stretched  out  at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  as  if 
you  had  suddenly  pricked  into  the  floor,  by  one 
of  their  points,  a  pair,  or  rather  a  multitudinous 
cohort  of  mad,  restlessly  jumping,  and  clipping 
scissors,  and  so  bidden  them  rest,  with  opened 
blades,  and  stand  still,  in  the  Devil's  name  !  A 
truly  notable  motion — marvellous,  almost  miracu- 
lous, were  not  the  people  there  so  used  to  it ; 
motion  peculiar  to  the  opera ;  perhaps  the  ugli- 
est, and  surely  one  of  the  most  difficult  ever 
taught  a  female  in  this  world.  Nature  abhors  it ; 
but  art  does  at  least  admit  it  to  border  on  the 
impossible.  One  little  Cerito,  or  Taglioni  the 
Second,  that  night  when  I  was  there,  went  bound- 
ing from  the  floor  as  if  she  had  been  made  of 
India-rubber,  or  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  in- 
clined by  positive  levity  to  bolt  through  the  ceil- 
ing; perhaps  neither  Semiramis  nor  Catharine 
II.  had  bred  herself  so  carefully. 

Such  talent,  and  such  martyrdom  of  training, 
gathered  from  the  four  winds,  was  now  here  to 
do  its  feat  and  be  paid  for  it — regardless  of 
expense,  indeed.  The  purse  of  Fortunatus 
seemed  to  have  opened  itself,  and  the  divine  art 
of  musical  sound  and  rhythmic  motion  was  wel- 
comed with  an  explosion  of  all  the  magnificences 
which  the  other  arts,  fine  and  coarse,  could 
achieve.  For  you  to  think  of  some  Rossini'  or 
Bellini  in  the  rear  of  it,  too  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Stanfields,  and  hosts  of  scene-painters,  ma- 
chinists, engineers,  and  enterprisers;  fit  to  have 
taken  Gibraltar,  written  the  history  of  England, 
or  reduced  Ireland  into  industrial  regiments,  had 
they  so  set  their  minds  to  it.  Alas!  and  of  all 
these  notable  or  noticeable  human  talents,  and 
excellent  perseverances,  and  energies,  backed  by 
mountains  of  wealth,  and  led  by  the  divine  art 
of  music  and  rhythm,  vouchsafed   by  heaven  to 


them  and  us,  what  was  to  be  the  issue  here  this 
evening  ?  An  hour's  amusement,  not  amusing 
either,  but  wearisome  and  dreary,  to  a  high-diz- 
ened  select  populace  of  male  and  female  persons, 
who  seemed  to  me  not  much  worth  amusing. 
Could  any  one  have  pealed  into  their  hearts 
once,  one  true  thought  and  glimpse  of  self-vision  : 
high-dizened,  most  expensive  persons,  aristocracy 
so  called,  or  best  of  the  world,  beware,  beware 
what  proofs  you  are  giving  here  of  betterness 
and  bestness.  And  then  the  salutary  pang  of 
conscience  in  reply.  "  A  select  populace,  with 
money  in  its  purse,  and  drilled  a  little  by  the 
posture  maker ;  good  Heavens !  if  that  were 
what,  here  and  everywhere  in  God's  creation,  I 
am.  And  a  world  all  dying  because  I  am,  and 
show  myself  to  be,  and  to  have  long  been,  even 
that?  John,  the  carriage — the  carriage,  swift ! 
Let  me  go  home  in  silence,  to  reflection,  perhaps 
to  sackcloth  and  ashes  !  "  This,  and  not  amuse- 
ment, would  have  profited  these  persons.  Amuse- 
ment, at  any  rate,  they  did  not  get  from  Euterpe 
and  Melpomene.  These  two  muses,  sent  for  re- 
gardless of  expense,  I  could  see,  were  but  the 
vehicle  of  a  kind  of  service,  which  I  judged  to  be 
Paphian  rather.  Young  beauties  of  both  sexes 
used  their  opera-glasses,  you  could  notice,  not 
entirely  for  looking  at  the  stage.  And  it  must  be 
owned,  the  light  in  this  explosion  of  all  the  up- 
holsteries, and  the  human  fine  arts  and  coarse, 
was  magical,  and  made  your  fair  one  an  Armida, 
if  you  liked  her  better  so.  Nay,  certain  old 
improper  females  (of  quality)  in  their  rouge  and 
jewels,  even  these  looked  like  some  reminiscence 
of  enchantment,  and  I  saw  this  and  the  other 
lean  domestic  dandy,  with  icy  smile  on  his  old 
worn  face,  this  and  the  other  Marquis  Singedel- 
omme,  Prince  Mahogany,  or  the  like  foreign  dig- 
nitary, tripping  into  the  boxes  of  said  females, 
grinning  there  awhile,  with  dyed  moustaches, 
and  Macassar  oil  graciosity,  and  then  tripping 
out  again;  and,  in  fact,  T  perceived  that  Coletti 
and  Cerito,  and  the  Bhythinic  arts,  were  a  mere 
accompaniment  here.  Wonderful  to  see,  and 
sad,  if  you  had  eyes.  Do  but  think  of  it.  Cleo- 
patra threw  pearls  into  her  drink,  in  mere  waste, 
which  was  reckoned  foolish  of  her.  But  here 
had  the  modern  aristocracy  of  men  brought  the 
divinest  of  its  arts,  heavenly  music  itself,  and 
piling  all  the  upholsteries  and  ingenuities  that 
other  human  art  could  do,  had  lighted  them  into 
a  bonfire  to  illuminate  an  hour's  flirtation  of 
Singedelomme,  Mahogany,  and  these  improper 
persons. 

Never  in  nature  had  I  seen  such  waste,  before. 
Oh  !  Coletti,  you  whose  inborn  melody,  once  of 
kindred  as  I  judged  to  "the  melodies  eternal," 
might  have  valiantly  weeded  out  this  and  the 
other  false  thing  from  the  ways  of  men,  and  made 
a  bit  of  God's  creation  more  melodious, — they 
have  purchased  you  away  from  that,  chained  you 
to  the  wheel  of  Prince  Mahogany's  chariot,  and 
here  you  make  sport  for  a  Macassar  Singede- 
lomme, and  his  improper  females,  past  the  prime 
of  life.  Wretched,  spiritual  nigger,  oh  !  if  you 
had  some  genius,  and  were  not  a  mere  born  nig- 
ger, with  appetite  for  pumpkin,  should  you  have 
endured  such  a  lot '?  I  lament  for  you  beyond 
all  other  expenses.  Other  expenses  are  light ; 
you  are  the  Cleopatra's  pearl  that  should  not 
have  been  flung  into  Mahogany's  claret  cup. 
And  Rossini,  too,  and  Mozart,  and  Bellini,  O 
Heavens  !  when  I  think  that  Music,  too.  is  con- 
demned to  be  mad,  and  to  burn  himself  to  this 
end,  on  such  a  funeral  pile,  your  celestial  opera- 
house  grows  dark  and  infernal  to  me.  Behind  its 
glitter  stalks  the  shadow  of  Eternal  Death  through 
it  too.  I  look  not  "  up  into  the  Divine  eye,"  as 
Richter  has  it,  "  but  down  into  the  bottomless 
eye-socket  " — not  upwards  towards  God,  Heaven, 
and  the  Throne  of  Truth,  but,  too  truly  down  ; 
towards  Falsity,  Vanity,  and  the  dwelling-place 
of  Everlasting  Despair.  Good  sirs,  surely  I  by 
no  means  expect  the  opera  will  abolish  itself  this 
year  or  the  next.  But  if  you  ask  me  why  heroes 
are  not  born  now,  why  heroisms  are  not  done 
now,  I  will  answer  you.  It  is  a  world  all  calcu- 
lated for  strangling  of  heroisms.  At  every  in- 
gress into  life  the  genius  of  the  world  lies  in  wait 
for   heroisms  ;  and,  by  seduction,  or  compulsion, 


unweariedly  does  its  utmost  to  pervert  them  or 
extinguish  them.  Yes,  to  its  halls  of  sweating 
tailors,  distressed  needle-women,  and  the  like, 
this  opera  of  yours  is  the  appropriate  heaven. 
Of  a  truth,  if  you  will  read  a  Psalm  of  Asaph, 
and  then  come  hither  and  read  the  Rossini  and 
Coletti  psalm,  you  will  find  the  ages  have  altered 
a  good  deal.  Nor  do  I  wish  all  men  to  become 
Psalmist  Asaphs,  and  fanatic  Hebrews.  Far 
other  is  my  wish — far  other,  and  wider,  is  now 
my  notion  of  the  universe.  Populations  of  stern 
faces,  stern  as  any  Hebrew,  but  capable,  withal, 
of  bursting  into  inextinguishable  laughter  on 
occasions — do  you  understand  that  new  and  bet- 
ter form  of  character?  Laughter  also,  if  it  come 
from  the  heart,  is  a  heavenly  thing.  But  at 
least  and  lowest,  I  would  have  you  a  population 
abhorring  phantasms,  abhorring  unveraeitv  in  all 
things,  and  in  your  amusements,  which  are  vol- 
untary and  not  compulsory  things,  abhorring  it 
most  impatiently  of  all. 


[From  Bayard  Taylor's  Letters  to  the  Tribune-  ]' 

The  Handel  Festival— The  Opera,  &c— 
Church's  Niagara. 

London,  July  1. 

I  reached  Loudon  in  season  to  hear  the  last  of 
Handel's  oratorios — Israel  in  Eyypl — in  the  Pal- 
ace at  Sydenham.  I  doubt  whether  any  compo- 
ser, dead  or  alive,  has  ever  had  such  an  ovation. 
Two  thousand  singers  and  nearly  five  hundred 
instrumental  performers,  interpreted  his  choruses 
to  an  audience  of  more  than  1 7,000  persons. 
The  coup  d'ceil,  alone,  was  sublimer  than  any 
picture.  The  vast  amphitheatre  of  singers,  fill- 
ing up  the  whole  breadth  of  the  western  transept, 
stretched  off  into  space,  and  the  simultaneous 
turning  of  the  leaves  of  their  music  books  was 
like  the  appearance  of  "  an  army  with  banners," 
or  the  rustling  of  the  wind  in  a  mountain  forest. 
We  were  so  late  that  we  could  only  cling  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  multitude  below,  and  I  was  fear- 
ful that  we  should  not  be  able  to  hear  distinctly 
— but  I  might  as  well  have  feared  not  hearing 
the  thunder  in  a  cloud  over  my  head.  Not  only 
was  the  quarter  of  a  mile  of  palace  completely 
filled  with  the  waves  of  the  chorus,  in  every 
part,  but  they  spread  beyond  it,  and  flowed  audi- 
bly over  the  hills  for  a  mile  around.  I  kept  my 
eye  on  the  leader,  Da  Costa,  whose,  single  arm 
controlled  the  whirlwind.  He  lifted  it,  like 
Moses,  and  the  plagues  fell  upon  Egypt ;  he 
waved  it,  and  the  hailstones  smote,  crashing  upon 
the  highways  and  the  temple-roofs  ;  he  stretched 
it  forth,  and  the  Red  Sea  waves  parted,  and 
closed  again  on  the  chariots  of  Pharioh.  He 
was  lord  of  the  tuneful  hosts  that  day,  and  Han- 
del himself,  as  he  wrote  the  scores  of  the  immor- 
tal work,  could  not  have  more  perfectly  incarna- 
ted its  harmonies.  Following  him,  I  trod  in  the 
thunder  marches  of  the  two-fold  chorus,  and 
stood  in  the  central  calm  of  the  stormy  whirls  of 
sound. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  with  the  masses  of  the 
English  people,  Handel  is  the  most  popular  com- 
poser. The  opera  is  still  an  exotic,  not  yet  natu- 
ralized to  their  taste  ;  but  Handel,  with  his  seri- 
ousness, his  cheerfulness,  his  earnestness,  his  se- 
rene self-reliance  and  undaunted  daring,  speaks 
directly  to  the  English  heart.  His  very  graces 
have  the  simple  quietness  of  the  songs  of  Shak- 
speare,  or  those  touches  of  tender  fancy  which 
glimmer  like  spots  of  sunshine  through  the  ca- 
thedral gloom  of  Milton.  The  effect  of  the  grand 
performance,  however,  was  frequently  marred  by 
the  sharp,  dry  sound  of  senseless  clappings,  de- 
manding an  encore,  which  Da  Costa  sensibly  re- 
fused whenever  it  was  possible.  We  who  stood 
in  the  edges  of  the  crowd  were  also  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  creaking  boots  of  snobs  who 
went  idly  walking  up  and  down  the  aisles,  and 
the  chatter  of  the  feminine  fools,  who  came  only 
to  be  heard  and  seen.  In  New  York  one  might 
have  the  same  annoyance,  but  by  no  possibility 
could  it  happen  in  Germany.         *         *         * 

Don  Giovanni  is  having  a  great  run  in  both 
Italian  Operas,  Grisi  and  Piccolomini  being 
rivals  in   the  part  of  Donna  Anna.     I  heard   the 
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former,  and  wondered  at  the  consummate  skill 
with  which  she  managed  a  failing  voice.  Bosio 
was  the  Zerlina,  but,  though  sweet  and  graceful 
as  ever,  she  seemed  to  have  lost  something  since 
she  was  in  New  York,  five  or  six  years  ago. 
Merr  Formes,  as  Leporello,  was  admirable,  and 
Cerito  appeared  in  the  ballet  scene  with  all  her 
former  grace  and  beauty  ;  but  the  Italian  Opera 
in  London  is  not  now  what  it  was  in  Lumley's 
palmy  days.  Entertainments  by  individuals — 
single-string  performers,  playing  on  "  a  harp  of  a 
thousand  strings  " — are  now  very  popular.  The 
success  of  Albert  Smith  and  Gordon  dimming 
has  led  the  way  to  a  number  of  solo  performan- 
ces, nearly  all  of  which  are  very  well  attended. 
Mr.  Drayton,  (an  American,  I  believe),  gives 
what  he  calls  "  Illustrated  Proverbs  ;  "  Miss  P. 
Horton  exhibits  something  of  the  same  kind ; 
Mr.  Woodin  pours  forth  an  "  Olio  of  Oddities;" 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilton  announce  their  "  Evenings 
with  the  American  Poets,"  etc.  All  the  world 
crowds  on  a  Sunday  to  hear  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spur- 
geon,  who  splurges  in  the  Surrey  Musical  Hall. 
He  is,  I  am  told,  of  the  Beecher  school,  but  with 
less  ability,  and  impresses  principally  by  his  ear- 
nestness and  the  direct,  practical  nature  of  his 
sermons. .  People  seem  to  be  urged  that  he  is  a 
sincere  man,  though  his  face,  as  it  appears  in  the 
shop-windows,  is  anything  but  an  agreeable  one 
to  look  upon — being  round  and  full,  with  round 
eyes,  Hat.  flabby  cheeks,  a  pug  nose,  and  short 
lips,  gaping  apart  to  exhibit  some  very  prominent 
front  teeth.         *         *         *         *         *         * 

Church's  picture  of  Niagara  has  just  arrived, 
and  has  been  seen  by  a  few  connoisseurs,  though 
there  has  yet  been  no  public  exhibition  of  it.  I 
have  heard  but  one  opinion  in, regard  to  it.  The 
exhibitor  told  me  that  Ruskin  had  just  been  to 
see  it,  and  that  he  had  found  effects  in  it  which 
he  had  been  waiting  for  years  to  find.  I  am 
sorry  that  it  is  shown  by  gas-light,  in  a  darkened 
room.  Church's  pictures  will  all  bear  the  day- 
light; he  needs  no  artificial  trickeries  of  this  kind. 
Some  English  artists  had  been,  a  few  days  pre- 
vious, questioning  me  about  landscape  art  in 
America,  and  I  am  delighted  at  being  able  to 
point  to  such  a  noble  example  in  justification  of 
my  assertions.  Cropsey,  who  is  now  living  here, 
has  a  very  fine  autumnal  picture  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy.  I  believe  he  is  do- 
ing very  well.  Hart,  the  sculptor,  has  been  set- 
tled here  for  more  than  a  year  past,  and  his 
admirable  busts  are  beginning  to  excite  attention. 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  speak  of  Millais's  "  Sir 
Isumbras,"  about  which  one  hears  the  most  con- 
flicting-opinions,  and  Rosa  Bonheur's  wonderful 
picture  of  "  The  Horse  Fair."  But  as  the  latter 
is  owned  by  an  American,  you  will  see  it  some 
day  or  other.  I  have  seen  nothing  of  Landseer's 
which  at  all  approaches  it. 


Music  in  Universities. 

[From  the  New  York  Musical  World.] 

The  commencement  season  of  our  New  Eng- 
land Colleges  having  arrived,  we  are  led  to  spe- 
culate upon  the  question,  What  have  our  Colleges 
done  for  Music  ?  Even  in  these  institutions  that 
profess  to  be  Universities,  has  Music  found  any 
place  ?  "A  University,"  the  dictionary  tells  us, 
"  is  a  place  where  all  the  arts  and  sciences  are 
studied;"  but  it  would  puzzle  anyone  exceed- 
ingly to  find  out  how  this  art  is  studied  in  such 
places  in  this  country.  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
in  Old  England,  have  foundations  for'  musical 
professorships ;  they  give  degrees  to  those  who, 
on  examination,  show  the  proper  proficiency,  and 
"  honoris  causa"  to  those  whose  eminence  de- 
serves to  be  thus  honored.  It  was  in  ancient 
times  esteemed  to  be  a  proper  and  necessary  ele- 
ment in  the  education  of  a  Prince;  and  even  now 
the  Prince  Consort  of  England  devotes  no  little 
attention  to  it,  and  gives  good  proof  of  his  study. 
Among  the  composers  of  England,  we  find  Lord 
Wellesley,  a  Governor-General  of  India;  and 
the  name  of  his  illustrious  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  will  be  seen  in  some  of  our  books  of 
Church  Music,  as  the  composer  of  chants  of  no 
mean  merit.    Nous  avons  chanyelout  cela.    Could 


General  Scott  have  been  sent  to  Mexico,  if  he 
had  been  so  unhappy  as  to  have  composed  a  psalm 
tunc:'  Could  "  Johnny  Mason,"  (as  the  French 
Court  Journal  has  christened  him)  have  repre- 
sented Uncle  Sam  near  the  Court  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon if  he  had  written  a  mass  ? 

Hard-fisted  and  hard-headed  Brother  Jonathan, 
while  he  professes  to  admire  and  love  the  divine 
art,  terribly  despises  the  artist.  He  likes  to  hear 
singing  and  playing,  but  despises  the  performer. 
He  is  a  terrible  critic,  (especially  when  he  gets 
on  a  church  singing  committee),  and  there  is 
nothing  that  he  so  loves  or  thinks  he  knows  so 
much  about  as  music.  But  woe  betide  the  unfor- 
tunate man  to  whom  chance  or  inclination  have 
given  some  skill,  in  whom  Nature  has  placed  a 
real  love  of  music,  and  education  given  some 
powers  of  execution !  We  know  a  venerable 
clergyman,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  the  shadow 
of  the  University  walls,  who  is  an  excellent  per- 
former upon  the  violin,  who  was  passionately 
(though  reasonably)  fond  of  it;  but  the  brethren 
and  sisters  of  the  church  found  it  to  be  indecent 
and  intolerable  that  their  minister  should  be  a 
fiddler,  and  he,  for  his  brethren  and  companions' 
sake,  unwilling  to  cause  them  to  offend,  though 
not  without  regret,  "  hung  up  the  fiddle  and  the 
bow."  That  lawyer  has  a  monstrous  mill-stone 
about  his  neck  who  can  sing  or  play,  or  even 
ventures  to  write  down  his  thoughts  about  music. 
The  doctor  had  better  stick  to  his  stethoscope, 
and  not  blow  away  at  once  his  breath  and  his 
prospects  of  success  through  a  (lute.  The  vene- 
rable and  respectable  Mr.  Two  per  cent,  will 
never  more  be  patient  of  his.  The  venerable 
Two  per  cent,  picked  up  his  education  in  the 
street,  and  laid  the  early  foundation  of  his  fortune 
in  trading  horses.  Now,  he  is  a  pillar  of  the 
church,  and  criticizes  terribly  the  selections  of 
the  refined  amateur  who  leads  the  singers  in  the 
gallery.  He  is  a  practical  man  "  with  no  non- 
sense about  him." 

Seriously,  any  proficiency  in  music,  however 
small,  is  a  bar  to  success  in  a  professional 
man  in  any  department.  He  is  looked  on  as  a 
flippant  dreamer  and  idler,  who  sings  as  he  goes 
through  life,  instead  of  calculating  interest.  If  he 
sings,  he  cannot  pray  well,  or  plead  well,  or  heal 
well. 

But  is  not  this  art  worthy  to  be  to  some  extent 
taught  in  our  colleges?  And  would  not  the 
sanction  of  Alma  Mater  give  respectability  to  its 
practice  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
worldly-minded  ?  The  scholar  could  reply,  "  I 
learned  this  at  the  feet  of  my  dear  Alma  Mater, 
and  prize  it  not  the  least  among  the  instructions 
that  she  gave."  What  a  refining,  humanizing 
influence  would  go  forth  every  year  from  college 
walls  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  our  land,  if 
every  one  who  left  them  carried  with  him  some 
knowledge  of  this  most  refining  and  humanizing 
of  the  arts !  We  have  in  mind  at  present  a  case 
in  point,  in  the  example  of  an  alumnus  of  old 
Harvard,  who  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  great 
manufacturing  establishments.  He  thought  that 
among  a  thousand  men  and  women  and  children 
whom  he  employs,  there  should  be  some  singers. 
He  had  but  to  ask  the  question  and  some  seventy 
or  eighty  came  forward,  and  he  provided  for  them 
the  proper  teaching  and  the  happiest  results 
followed,  to  the  great  pleasure,  not  alone  of  those 
who  took  a  part  in  the  undertaking,  but  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  town.  Here  is  a  case  of 
the  influence  exerted  in  cultivating  the  taste  of  a 
town  by  a  single  man  of  refinement  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  in  this  case  of  not  a  little  musical 
accomplishment  and  knowledge.  But  he  is  not 
for  that  any  less  efficient  as  the  agent  of  one  of 
our  largest  corporations. 

All  college- bred  men  are  in  positions  more  or 
less  to  aid  in  some  such  way  in  this  pleasant  work 
— especially  the  clergy,  in  whose  education  it  is 
not  only  almost  absolutely  essential  but  also 
almost  absolutely  neglected.  But  as  yet  the 
college  does  nothing  to  educate  this  part  of  our 
nature.  We  learn  a  few  psalm  tunes,  perhaps, 
in  the  college  choirs,  a  few  bacchanalian  choruses 
or  sentimental  songs  in  the  club-room,  and  that  is 
all.  Let  us  have  something  better.  Let  music 
be  recognized  in  all  our  colleges  as  a  proper 


branch  of  the  education  of  the  Christian  gentle- 
man, that  should  receive  some  pruning  and 
I  raining  and  cherishing  at  the  hands  of  Alma 
Mater,  and  not  be  suffered  to  grow  as  it  has,  all 
straggling  and  wild  and  full  of  thorns. 

We  have  from  the  colleges  our  sweet  and 
dearly-loved  poets — Bryant,  Longfellow,  Willis, 
Lowell,  Holmes !  Shall  we  not  have  from  their 
walls  also  sweet  singers  and  the  masters  of  the 
lyre  ?  Shall  we  not  give  to  the  scholar  this 
crowning  grace,  most  graceful  of  all ;  and  shall 
we  not  give  to  the  artist  the  rounded  fulness  of 
the  thorough  education  of  the  scholar? 

At  Cambridge  last  week  we  had  music  some- 
what better  than  the  clang  of  brass  that  is  the 
normal  music  of  the  public  days  of  our  colleges. 
A  chorus  of  students  sang  with  well-trained  voices 
the  songs  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  Such  entertain- 
ment adds  not  a  little  to  the  attractions  that  make 
the  sons  of  fair  Harvard  throng  to  her  jubilee ; 
and  they  leave  again  her  hallowed  grounds 
touched  with  no  little  emotion,  when  they  join  as 
they  did  last  week  in  the  solemn  chorus  of  the 
Parting  Son?:.  W. 


Peals  of  Bells. 

(From  the  Boston  TraDscript.) 

A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  Dwight's  Journal 
of  Music  (273)  has  a  pleasant  paper  on  the 
subject  of  bells,  founded  on  the  item  travelling 
about,  that  Lowell  is  to  have  a  chime  of  bells. 
He  is  right  in  saying  that  it  should  be  a  peal  of 
bells ;  and  I  agree  with  him,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  sound  under  heaven  more  monotonous  than 
chimes,  the  mere  striking  of  any  set  of  bells  once. 
— No  indeed ;  to  have  the  music  of  the  bells  they 
must  be  rung;  the  tell  must  be  struck  several 
times  by  its  own  clapper  as  it  makes  nearly  a 
revolution,  and  the  whole  set  must  be  served  the 
same  way  in  succession  and  in  a  continuation  of 
changes.  Then  you  get  the  music  of  the  peal ; 
and  for  anything  more  noble,  elevating,  exhil- 
arating, or  joyous  in  the  way  of  sound,  there  is 
no  music  to  match  it ;  it  is  the  grandest  music  on 
earth ;  thunder  alone  surpasses  it  in  sublimity. 
A  band  of  music — let  it  be  ever  so  good — can  be 
heard  only  at  a  short  distance  ;  but  a  good  peal 
of  bells  can  be  heard  for  miles.  Our  forefathers 
believed  that  the  music  of  the  bells  frightened 
away  evil  spirits ;  and  it  is  true — but  not  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  believed  it — the  music  of  the 
bells  will  remove  that  languor  which  depresses  the 
spirit  when  the  mind  and  body  are  fatigued  with 
the  day's  work.  There  is  no  truer  tightener  of 
the  spirit  than  a  peal  of  bells ;  it  is  to  a  whole 
city  what  the  band  is  to  the  company  when  they 
play  one  of  their  liveliest  tunes ;  and,  although  a 
moderate  distance  lends  an  additional  enchant- 
ment to  their  music,  it  is  by  no  means  disagreeable 
at  the  foot  of  the  belfry. 

Blessed  be  he,  who  first  mooted  this  subject  in 
this  country,  for  now  that  the  ball  is  set  in  motion 
we  hope  it  will  not  stop  until  every  city  in  the 
land  has  its  peal  of  bells.  Gentlemen,  of  the 
press,  see  that  it  is  kept  up;  it  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  civilization.  It  is  as  necessary  as 
light,  pure  air  and  fresh  water.  A  good  peal  of 
bells  would  be  as  good  as  Boston  Common  in 
summer — and  a  good  deal  better  than  the  Common- 
in  winter — for  it  would  gladden  the  hearts  of 
thousands  when  the  snow  is  deep,  and  the  cold 
severe,  and  the  Common  unavailable;  then  by 
your  own  firesides,  at  Thanksgiving,  at  Christmas, 
and  at  New  Year,  you  would  have  a  new  element 
of  enjoyment  in  a  lusty  peal  of  bells;  then,  instead 
of  the  eternal  fiz,  crack,  bang,  bang,  of  the  fire- 
crackers, you  would  have  something  wherewith 
merrily  and  appropriately  to  announce  the  Fourth 
of  July.  Then,  when  good  news  came,  of  what- 
ever import — whether  of  the  completion  of  the 
Trans-atlantic  telegraph,  orthe  abolition  of  slavery 
in  these  United  States,  you'would  have  something 
whereby  you  could  worthily  announce  the  news 
to  dwellers  five  miles  round!  Cannon  and 
crackers  sink  into  insignificance  beside  a  peal  of 
bells ;  besides,  bells  are  made  to  imitate  artillery 
itself— on  the  proper  occasions.  Bells  can  give 
the  three-times-three  and  one  cheer  more— in 
their  appropriate  music,  i.  e.,  firing— making  the 
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whole  peal  strike  at  the  same  instant  and  repeated 
as  often  as  desired.  Nothing  can  express  uni- 
versal gladness  like  a  peal  of  bells — nay,  in 
countries  where  bells  are  in  plenty,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  set  the  bells  ringing  on  many  private 
occasions,  such  as  births,  marriages,  and  the 
arrival  of  welcome  guests.  Our  Boston  belles- 
let  them  be  ever  so  rich,  or  the  occasion  be  made 
ever  so  magnificent,  come  not  near  the  honor  they 
might  otherwise  have,  with  a  fine  peal  of  bells  to 
announce  their  wedding — and  therefore  let  us 
have  the  bells. 

It  will  be  no  small  feather  in  the  cap  of  Lowell, 
if  she  should  be  the  first  city  in  the  Union  that 
shall  have  a  peal  of  bells — and  it  is  devoutly  to 
be  hoped  that  a  peal  they  intend,  and  not  a  mere 
chime.  Good  music  can  be  got  from  six  bells,  but 
better  from  eight.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  too, 
that  eight  bells  is  the  happy  medium  in  bell  music 
— giving  all  the  sounds  necessary,  and  minimizing 
the  outlay  required  and  the  expense  of  ringing — 
not  that  this  latter  item  need  ever  be  so  great  as 
to  prevent  the  smallest  city  from  having  its  peal ; 
as  wherever  bells  are,  ringers  enough  will  be 
found  who  will  love  the  exercise.  Only  have  the 
flowers,  the  bees  are  sure  to  find  them,  and  only- 
get  the  bells  and  the  ringers  will  be  sure  to  grow 
round  them.  Wherever  there  are  bells  the 
ringers  spring  up,  each  one  devoted  to  his  bell, 
with  a  half  dozen  growing  around  him,  like 
suckers  to  young  trees,  ready  to  step  in  his  shoes 
whenever  absence,  or  sickness  or  death  prevent 
him  being  at  his  post.  Whenever  a  good  peal  of 
bells  shall  have  been  once  established,  and  the 
people  get  a  taste  of  the  music,  we  believe  a  new 
element  of  civilization  will  be  introduced,  and 
one  the  people  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

Some  may  fancy  that  half  1  say  about  the  bells 
is  no  better  than  nonsense,  but  every  one  has 
read  E.  A.  Poe's  poem  about  the  Bells,  and  if  the 
mere  jingle  of  the  sleigh  bells  (a  sound,  by  the 
by,  that  might  be  rendered  more  harmonious  by 
having  them  of  different  tones  on  each  team) 
could  elicit  so  much  praise  from  him,  what  would 
a  glorious  peal  of  eight  large  bells  have  done ! 
And.  as  a  finish  to  this  paragraph,  I  will  just  cite 
a  few  of  the  poets  in  justification  : 

There  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds; 
And  as  the  mind  is  pitched  the  ear  is  pleased 
With  melting  airs,  or  martial,  brisk  or  grave : 
Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 
Is  touched  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies — 
How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells, 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away, 
Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still, 
Clear  and  sonorous,  as  the  gale  comes  on. 

[Cowper. 
Charles  Lamb  says  in  prose  : 
"  Of  all  sound  of  all  bells — (bells,  the  music 
nighest  bordering  upon  heaven) — most  solemn  and 
touching  is  the  peal  which  rings  out  the  old  year." 
And  in  verse : 

Chiefly  when 
Their  piercing  tones  fall  sudden  on  the  ear 
Of  the  eontemplant,  solitary  man, 
"Whom  thoughts  abstruse,  or  high,  have  chanced  to 

lure 
Forth  from  the  walks  of  men,  revolving  oft, 
And  oft  again,  hard  matter  which  eludes 
And  baffles  his  pursuit — thought-sick  and  tired 
Of  controversy,  where  no  end  appears, 
No  clue  to  his  research,  the  lonely  man 
Half  wishes  for  society  again. 
Him  thus  engaged  the  Sabbath  bells  salute 
Sudden  !  his  heart  awakes,  his  ears  drink  in 
The  cheering  music;  his  relenting  soul 
Yearns  after  all  the  joys  of  social  life, 
And  softens  with  the  love  of  human  kind. 

How  fond  the  rustic's  ear  at  leisure  dwells 
On  the  soft  soundings  of  his  village  bells. 

[Clare, 
bometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite 
"When  the  merry  bells  ring  round.         [Milton. 
D.  J. 

Letter  from  Signor  Corelli. 

[Correspondence  of  the  Gazette.] 

Sir:— "While  I  was  thinking  that  if  I  were  to 
write  a  letter  to  all  those  persons  to  whom  I  might 
wish,  either  through  friendship  or  regard,  to  give 
such  token  of  my  good  souvenir,  I  should  have  to 
sit  down  from  morning  to  night  scribbling  away, 
the  idea  recurred  to  me  to  address  this  letter  to  you] 


which  you  would  kindly  insert  in  your  valuable 
paper,  as  being  intended  to  remember  me  particu- 
larly to  all  those  of  my  friends  and  pupils  under 
whose  eyes  it  might  happen  to  fall. 

After  a  fair  passage  of  twelve  days,  we  arrived  in 
Liverpool  on  Sunday,  June  30th,  at  12  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon. 

On  landing,  the  officers  at  the  custom  house  put 
my  patience,  a  virtue  wherewith  I  am  not  particularly 
gifted,  to  a  very  severe  test.  I  hope,  for  my  pupils' 
sake,  that  I  have  not  lost  it  altogether. 

I  intended  to  start  for  London  without  delay,  but 
the  exhibition  of  the  Art  Treasury  in  Manchester 
held  out  a  sufficient  inducement  to  make  a  trip  to 
that  city,  and  most  delighted  have  I  been  by  doing 
so,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  the  finest 
collection  of  works  of  Art  that  has  ever  been  brought 
together.  I  had  aho  the  pleasure  to  see  her  most 
gracious  Majesty  the  Queen. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  Loudon,  my  first  occupation 
was,  of  course,  of  going  about  paying  visits  to  my 
acquaintances  who  happened  to  be  in  London.  Mr. 
Lumley  and  Mr.  Costa  were  foremost  among  the 
number,  and  the  former  gentleman  favored  me  on 
the  morrow  with  the  following  letter: 

"  Mr.  L.  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  C,  and 
has  much  pleasure  in  placing  his  name  on  the  list  of 
Entries  during  his  stay  in  London." 

I  availed  myself  the  same  day  of  the  permission, 
and  assisted  in  the  evening  at  the  performance  of 
the  Trooatore,  where  I  heard  Mile.  Spezia  and  Signor 
Giuglini,  who  is  destined  to  a  glorious  career. 
Alhoni  was  Azucena,  with  the  same  freshness  of 
voice  and  justness  of  tone.  I  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  this  lady  about  her  last  visit  to  America,  and 
she  seemed  much  pleased  at  the  remembrance  thereof. 

Beneventano,  an  old  acquaintance,  sings  better, 
and  still  hetter  would  he  sing,  if  he  could  do  away 
with  a  sort  of  affectation  peculiar  to  his  idiosyncracy. 

From  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  I  ran  to  the  Lyceum, 
where  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  admire  our  favorite 
star,  Bosio,  in  the  last  act  of  the  Trovalore.  After 
the  performance.  I  went  on  the  stage  to  shake  hands 
with  that  lady,  Mme.  Nantier  Didiee,  and  my  old 
comrade,  Ronconi,  who  came  bowing  towards  me  in 
his  operatic  costume,  with  all  the  assumption  of 
seriousness,  and  .thereby  puzzling  me  very  much,  as  I 
did  not  at  first  recognize  him.  I  was  at  the  moment 
speaking  with  Signor  Costa,  the  celebrated  Director, 
under  whose  conduct  I  sang  in  former  times  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre.  He  was  extremely  kind  to  his 
old  friend  Corelli.  He  introduced  me  to  the  Manager 
of  the  Lyceum,  Mr.  Gye,  who  very  kindly  sent  me 
an  invitation  for  next  day  to  witness  Mile.  Ristori's 
wonderful  performance  of  Medea.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  express  in  words  my  feelings  of  enthusiasm 
and  overwhelming  emotion  whilst  following  this 
high-gifted  artiste  through  those  scenes  of  heart- 
rending woe  and  despair. 

I  shall  now  speak  of  the  young  lady  whom  they 
call  here  little  dear  Piccolomini ;  and  in  truth  I  must 
say  that  her  performance  of  La  Traviata  is  all  that 
can  be  desired. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  Giuglini?  All  the  praise 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  him  is  scarcely  equal  to 
convey  an  idea  of  his  real  merits.  His  voice  is  of  so 
sweet  a  texture  that  it  goes  straight  to  one's  heart, 
and  long  after  he  has  ceased  singing,  his  last  melody 
still  sounds  in  your  ear. 

On  my  arrival  here,  I  was  unable  to  satisfy  my 
great  desire  to  hear  Mario,  as  he  was  rather  unwell. 
So  I  went  to  pay  him  a  visit.  I  talked  with  him 
about  the  "big  gun,"  and  he  very  much  approved 
of  my  idea,  and  very  kindly  offered  me  letters  of 
introduction  for  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  of  Vienna.  As  he  subsequently  recovered,  I 
had  the  good  luck  to  hear  him  yesterday  in  La 
Traviata,  and  I  found  him  to  be  always  the  same 
sweet,  soul-stirring  singer. 

On  the  day  of  my  visit  to  Mario,  after  a  most 
substantial  luncheon.  I  went  forth  with  him  and 
Mme.  Grisi  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  adage  goes 
that — 

"  Qui  no  ha  visto  Sevilla, 
No  ha  visto  marravilla." 
but  I  think  that  the  proverb  in  question  would  be 
more  fitly  applied  to  this  wondrous  building,  and  to 
the  wonders  contained  in  it.  Why,  you  are  led  from 
amazement  to  amazement,  and  so  many  are  the 
beauties  to  be  seen,  that  you  don't  know  which  to 
admire  most.  The  waters  in  the  adjoining  lawn 
were  in  full  play,  but  the  sky  was  raiher  gloomy, 
which  detracted  so  much  from  the  general  effect. 

As  you  will  perceive  by  the  date,  this  letter  is 
written  on  a  Sunday,  which  day  is  pretty  much  the 
same  here  as  in  Boston,  that  is,  very  dull — and  it  is 
the  more  so  to-day,  as  it  is  raining  verv  heavily 
indeed,  and  so  it  has  been  for  the  last  few  days. 
This  makes  me  regret  the  clean  streets  of  Boston, 


those  of  London  being  on  such  occasions  in  a  most 
filthy  state.  But  I  shall  forget  all  these  little  vexa- 
tions in  the  good  company  of  rny  excellent  friend, 
Mme.  Bosio,  to  whose  house  in  St.  John's  Wood  I 
am  now  hastening  to  go  to  dinner. 

Tomorrow  I  shall  visit  again  the  Crystal  Palace, 
as  a  single  inspection  is  hardly  enough  to  walk  it 
through,  and  in  the  evening  I  shall  go  to  the  Lyceum, 
to  see  Shakspeare's  chef  d'eeuvre.  Macbeth,  inter- 
preted by  the  Italian  troupe,  and  the  grand  trage- 
dienne, Mme.  Ristori.  After  the  performance  I  shall 
start  for  Paris,  where  I  expect  to  arrive  in  the  course 
of  Tuesday  morning.  My  stay  in  the  French  capital 
will  he  very  short,  as  I  shall  leave  in  a  couple  of  days 
for  Italy,  where  my  friend  the  Gun  is  wailing  me,  for 
a  regular  introduction  to  the  Sardinian  authorities. 

L.  C. 


Mario's  Shadow. — Side  by  side  with  the  picture  of 
Rachel  dying — a  wreck  of  her  former  self,  we  have 
the  news  of  the  dreadful  death  of  Miss  Coutts,  the 
lady  who  is  so  well-known  to  the  opera-going  public 
as  the  "patron-saint"  of  Mario,  and  the  individual 
who  had  more  influence  upon  his  stage  efforts  than  all 
the  critics  and  the  public  combined.  A  French  journal 
gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  the  lady,  as  well  as 
some  facts  relating  to  her  life.  It  seems  that,  from 
the  first  moment  her  eyes  rested  upon  Mario,  she 
became  the  strange  woman  who  has  so  completely 
mystified  the  public  if  not  the  celebrated  tenor  himself. 
She  commenced  a  solitary  life,  following  him  wherever 
he  went,  and  invariably  presenting  herself  on  the 
night  of  his  first  appearance  in  any  place.  St.  Peters- 
burg, Madrid,  London,  Paris,  and  even  America,  were 
all  the  same  to  her;  nothing  would  prevent  her  taking 
her  place  in  the  box  or  dress  circle  at  his  first 
performance.  She  never  met  him  ;  never  exchanged 
a  word,  written  or  spoken  with  the  object  of  her 
strange  adoration;  but  there  was  a  witchery  in  her 
pale  face  and  riveted  eyes  that  acted  like  magic  upon 
the  singer,  who  has  oftentimes  to  be  compared  to  one 
of  those  "  birds  who  can  sing,  hut  wont  sing,  and 
must  be  made  to  sing,"  but  who,  in  her  presence, 
threw  himself  into  the  music  and  sang  as  only  Mario 
could  sing — when  he  would.  A  few  weeks  ago  it 
seems  that  he  was  to  have  a  benefit  at  the  Theatre- 
Italien,  and  of  course  Miss  Coutts  prepared  to  attend 
in  the  most  elaborate  toilette  possible.  Dressing 
herself  in  her  own  room,  unattended  by  any  maid,  she 
placed  the  lighted  candle  in  a  chair  before  the  tall 
mirror,  the  better  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  her  toilette. 
Turning  around,  and  looking  "first  on  this  side  and 
then  on  that,"  a  flounce  of  the  thin  gauze  approached 
too  near  the  light,  and  instantly  the  lady  was  enveloped 
in  flames.  "With  much  presence  of  mind  she  threw 
herself  on  the  bed,  intending  to  smother  the  blaze  in 
the  counterpane  ;  but  unluckily  the  maid  had  thrown 
a  couple  of  thin  dresses  just  from  the  mantua-maker's, 
upon  it,  and  they  added  to  the  blaze  most  fearfully. 
Miss  Cdutts  screamed  for  help,  but  it  came  too  late. 
She  lingered  several  days,  suffering  intensely,  yet 
refusing  to  the  last  any  medical  assistance;  and  died, 
pressing  to  her  lips  a  rose-colored  letter,  the  only  one 
ever  written  her  by  Mario,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
sympathy  for  her  sufferings,  and  thanked  her  with 
deepest  gratitude  for  the  applause  and  approbation 
she  had  always  publicly  shown  him.  And  thus  ended 
a  life,  the  story  of  which  "is  stranger  than  fiction." 
"When  time  has  thrown  over  it  the  veil  of  distance, 
some'  future  Hawthorne  will  weave  from  it  the  pages 
of  a  veritably  "thrilling"  romance. —  Worcester  Palla- 
dium. 


From  my  Diary,  No.  10. 

July  25.  —  "This  important  project,  long  delay- 
ed," says  the  Traveller  this  morning,  "  but  now  so 
pressingly  demanded  for  building  purposes,  is  likely 
to  be  soon  commenced."  "This  important  project  " 
is  the  filling  up  of  the  Back  Bay. 

And  how  is  the  work  to  be  done  ?  "With  any  regard 
to  the  future  beauty,  convenience  and  health  of  the 
city,  or  only  with  the  one  object  in  view  of  making 
the  greatest  number  of  lots  possible  ?  Is  the  plan  of 
the  grand  avenue  into  the  city  given  up  ?  Is  the  last 
hope  of  Boston's  possessing  one  street,  which  shall 
for  all  time  be  its  pride  and  greatest  ornament,  extin- 
guished ?     I  ask  for  information. 

"When  I  think  of  the  streets  of  European  cities, 
which  receive  from  travellers  epithets  of  superlative 
intensity  for  their  splendor  and  beauty,  and  compare 
them  with  what  we  might  have  at  hardly  mere  than  a 
nominal  cost,  if  our  people's  government  had  a  tenth 
part  the  taste  of  royal  governments  abroad,  and  re- 
flect how  little  hope  there  is  of  having  it,  I  fear  that 
the  religion  most  prevalent  is  that  which  teaches  the 
worship  of  the  almighty  dollar.  But  perhaps  provi- 
sion is  made  for  all  we  would  ask. 

I  have  taken  strangers  lately  to  my  favorite  point 
of  view,  for  the  panorama  of  Boston  and  its  environs. 
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One  gentleman  from  the  South,  as  our  carriage  came 
upon  the  apex  of  Corey's  hill,  leaped  from  the  vehi- 
cle. He  was  so  struck  with  the  richness  and  beauty 
of  the  scene,  that  for  some  moments  he  wished  not 
to  speak  or  be  spoken  to. 

Then  and  there  wc  discussed  the  matter,  and  tried 
to  form  some  estimate  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which 
succeeding  generations  would  owe  the  Brookline  mil- 
lionaires, could  they  be  induced  to  purchase  those 
grounds  and  lay  them  out  for  a  public  park  forever. 

I  looked  forward  in  fancy  to  the  time  when  all  the 
surrounding  country,  far  as  the  beautiful  ranges  of 
hills  which  limit  the  view,  shall  be  filled  with  human 
habitations,  and  reflected  upon  the  feelings  which 
then  would  swell  the  breast  of  the  stranger,  who 
from  this  point  should  look  down  upon  the  wide 
spread  city,  and  should  be  told  that  this  spot,  when 
all  other  heights  around  Boston  had  become  private 
property,  was  bought  by  the  wise  and  liberal  million- 
aires of  ISo-,  and  given  to  the  use,  recreation  and 
delight  of  the  poor  man. 

I  fancied  my  stranger  to  be  one  who  had  seen  much 
of  the  world,  whose  eye  was  open  to  beauty,  whose 
heart  could  appreciate  a  noble  deed.  But  let  me 
interest  you  in  the  description,  as  Sterne  says,  or 
something  like  it. 

It  is  about  A.  D.,  1950.  The  Back  Bay  is  filled  up, 
and  noble,  stately  residences  occupy  its  now  loath- 
some surface.  From  some  point  near  the  public  gar- 
den, as  we  stand  upon  the  observatory  on  Corey's 
hill,  we  can  trace  a  broad  avenue,  lined  with  rows  of 
trees,  wider  than  "  Unter  den  Linden,"  in  Berlin, 
bordered  with  magnificent  buildings,  elevated  enough 
to  enable  the  trains  upon  the  railroads  to  pass  be- 
neath, and  stretching  directly  out  to  that  most  beau- 
tiful of  suburban  towns,  Brookline.  From  the  outer 
end  of  this  noble  avenue  winds  a  broad  and  beautiful 
street  to  the  hill  on  which  we  stand.  The  hill  is  now 
planted  with  all  the  beautiful  varieties  of  American 
forest  trees,  and  sweet-scented  and  flowering  shrubs. 
The  oak  in  its  several  species,  intermixed  with  beau- 
tiful clumps  of  pines,  firs  and  hemlocks — that  noble 
tree ! — hickories  and  chestnuts,  maples  and  ashes,  all 
in  their  places — all  beautiful  in  themselves,  all  still 
more  beautiful  by  contrast  with  each  other — all  are 
here ;  in  this  spot  the  fragrant  sassafras,  in  that  the 
sweet  fern,  there  the  laurus  benzoin,  and  here  again 
the  sweet  briar;  a  patch  of  the  kalmia  latifolia  re- 
freshes the  eye  on  the  one  hand,  rhododendron  or 
azalea  on  the  other. 

It  is  now  "  toward  the  going  down  of  the  sun,"  and 
the  fashionable  world  of  Boston  are  driving  out  in  long 
procession  over  the  milldam,  winding  up  the  side  of 
Corey's,  and  after  long  looking  at  the  glories  below 
and  around,  pass  down  upon  the  other  side,  and  be- 
neath the  shade  of  the  glorious  old  elms  which  line 
the  streets,  they  drive  on  to  the  grand  avenue — the 
"  Boulevard  "  of  the  city.  This  drive  has  become  to 
Boston  more  than  Hyde  Park  is  to  London.  Down 
among  the  groves  and  shrubbery  of  the  hill  sides,  a 
thousand  poor  mothers  with  their  children  are  sitting, 
and  drinking  in  the  scene  with  emotions  which  they 
do  not  understand,  but  which  on  the  Great  Book  are 
passed  to  the  credit  of  him  of  whom  it  is  written, 
"  Blessed  is  he  who  considcreth  the  poor  and  needy." 

"  I  have  during  my  stay  in  Boston,"  says  the  stran- 
ger, "visited  your  institutions  of  learning,  your  noble 
chanties,  and  the  magnificent  'cities  of  the  dead,' 
which  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  last  century 
established.  But  beyond  and  above  them  all,  I  must 
place  that  enlightened  taste,  that  nobleness  of  dispo- 
sition, which  led  to  the  purchase  of  this  hill,  and  its 
improvement  for  a  public  resort.  A  hundred  years 
ago  I  can  easily  conceive  of  the  Common  yonder,  and 
the  broad  acres  below  us,  then  open  fields,  as  having 
been  sufficient  for  the  recreation  of  the  people.  But 
now,  with  this  dense  population,  and  with  no  suitable 
provision  in  the  way  of  parks  and  public  pleasure 
grounds,  what  could  the  people  do  without  this  spot  ? 
True,  the  enclosure  is  not  very  extensive — a  mere 
patch  compared  with  the  public  grounds  of  foreign 
cities — but  then  the  views  it  affords  are  so  superb  as 
to  more  than  make  up  for  the  smallness  of  its  extent. 
Indeed,  I  consider  such  a  spot  as  this  as  one  of  the 
noblest  of  educational  institutions.     The  people  are 


taught  refinement  who  come  here;  their  souls  are 
touched  by  the  sentiment  of  beauty ;  they  acquire 
new  ideas  of  the  grandeur  of  civil  society,  as  they 
look  down  upon  the  vast  human  hive,  and  they  learn 
to  feel  the  importance  of  order,  the  necessity  of  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  and  the  value  of  social  harmony. 
They  see  the  rich  pass  by  them  in  showy  vehicles, 
but  reflect  that  they  share  the  pleasures  of  the  rich, 
and  that  from  them  their  privilege  of  coming  hither 
was  obtained. 

And  now  the  sun  is  sinking  behind  the  hills  of 
Waltham,  and  lighting  up  Boston,  and  Cambridge, 
and  Charlestown,  with  a  fiery  glow.  A  thousand  eyes 
are  sparkling  with  delight  at  the  magical  changes  of 
color  in  earth,  air  and  sea.  A  hush  comes  over  the 
multitude  ;  no  noisy  conversation  is  heard  ;  the  sense 
of  beauty  is  aroused  in  all;  the  hum  of  busy  life 
comes  up  to  our  ears  with  singular  distinctness  ;  the 
broad-faced  moon  is  rising  above  dome  and  spire 
and  house-top  ;  and  new  crowds  are  wending  their 
way  hitherward  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  now 
retire  to  their  dwellings,  perhaps  in  lanes  and  alleys, 
but  who  carry  with  them  the  sweet  influence  of  beauty 
and  grandeur.  I  honor  the  names  of  Perkins,  and 
Lawrence,  and  Appleton,  and  Peabody  ;  but,  Mr. 
Diarist,  I  reverence  his  memory  still  more,  who  in  an 
age  of  money-making  and  school  endowments,  looked 
with  kindly  eye  upon  the  laborer  and  mechanic,  and 
gave  of  his  abundance,  that  the  laborer's  wife  and 
child  should  forever  have  this  magnificent  spot  for 
their  recreation,  and  for  the  development  in  their  souls 
of  the  sentiment  of  beauty." 


guiijjltff}  Jouijnal  of  Jtaic. 
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Promenade  Concerts. 

Artists  or  cultivated  amateurs  cannot  of  course 
look  for  much  to  interest  thern,  in  a  strictly  mu- 
sical and  artistic  sense,  in  concerts  of  "  light  and 
favorite  pieces,"  as  performed  by  common  military 
bands,  small  theatre  or  museum  orchestras,  &c. 
But  this  is  no  reason  for  regarding  all  such  cheap 
and  popular  music  as  of  no  consequence.  The 
most  refined  musical  taste  derives  chance  mo- 
ments of  gratification  from  the  passing  music  of 
the  streets,  brassy  and  haeknied  as  for  the  most 
part  it  is ;  and  every  one,  through  a  mere  fellow 
feeling,  through  natural  human  sympathies  with 
any  general  joy  around  him,  must  rejoice  in  all 
provisions  whereby  the  popular  ear  and  heart 
and  sense  of  rhythm  and  of  harmony  are  wooed 
to  any  sort  of  pleasant  intimacy  with  so  pure  and 
beautiful  an  enlivener  as  music.  Better  the 
most  haeknied  ditties,  better  negro  melodies, 
"  anvil  choruses,"  and  clap-trap  polkas,  quick- 
steps, patriotic  airs,  or  any  music,  we  would  say, 
than  none  at  all.  As  long  as  the  simple  sense  of 
rhythm  and  melody  and  harmony  is  quickened, 
there  must  be  more  field  than  there  would  be 
otherwise,  for  the  reception  of  a  better  seed. 
What  is  humdrum  to  our  ears  may  be  the  prepa- 
ration of  thousands  for  the  appreciation,  some 
day,  of  something  a  little  nearer  to  the  character 
and  dignity  of  Art. 

We  rejoice  therefore  in  everything  that  is  done 
to  furnish  the  people,  the  masses,  freely  or  at 
small  cost,  with  frequent  feasts  of  music  sue  h  as 
they  have  most  delight  in,  provided  it  have 
some  true  pretentions  to  excellence  both  in  the 
composition  and  in  the  performance — enough  at 
least  to  educate  the  general  sense  or  appetite  a 
little  way  above  the  present  level,  and  create  a 
general  demand  for  music  of  a  somewhat  better 


order.  We  rejoice  to  believe,  too,  that  our  popu- 
lar street  music,  especially  the  music  of  our 
bands,  which  always  feels  its  way  by  consultation 
of  the  public  pulse,  is  better  than  it  was,  and  on 
the  whole  improving.  There  is  another  side  to 
the  matter,  to  be  sure,  when  we  come  to  look 
into  it  critically ;  but  we  leave  that  for  the  pres- 
ent. 

Our  object  for  the  present  is  to  congratulate 
the  believers  in  music  as  one  of  the  great  and 
essential  agencies  of  true  national  and  social  cul- 
ture, (especially  in  a  republic),  first,  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  for  some  years  past,  of 
summer  evening  concerts  on  the  Common,  at  the 
public  cost — a  success  shown  by  the  eager  general 
demand  for  it  this  summer,  and  the  odium  incur- 
red by  the  unlucky  Aldermen  through  whose 
impracticable  "  consciences  "  it  is  withheld  from 
us.  And,  secondly,  on  the  success,  if  we  may 
trust  the  newspapers,  of  the  experiment  of  which 
we  hinted  in  our  last,  and  in  which  the  realiza- 
tion almost  outran  the  rumor ;  for,  behold,  that 
very  day  the  corners  of  the  streets  were  placarded 
with  invitations  to  a  whole  week  of  "  People's 
Promenade  Concerts,"  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall, 
at  the  mere  nominal  price  of  fifteen  cents  admis- 
sion, twenty-five  cents  for  a  lady  and  gentleman, 
or  one  dollar  for  two  admissions  through  the 
week.  The  Hall,  we  understand,  has  been  well 
frequented,  considering  the  weather,  every  night 
of  this  week,  by  audiences  varying  from  1,000  to 
1,500;  a  crowd  to  all  appearances  respectable 
and  orderly  and  happy ;  no  vulgarity  or  rude- 
ness ;  nothing  to  offend  and  drive  away  the  pure 
and  the  refined;  but  all  in  keeping  with  the 
beautiful  and  noble  place.  Crowds  stand  in 
groups  or  promenade  upon  the  spacious  lower 
floor,  while  others  sit  and  watch  them  from  the 
balconies ;  and  the  music  which  our  various 
bands  have  discoursed  in  turn  seems  to  have 
given  general  satisfaction.  So  far  well.  We 
have  not  witnessed  for  ourselves,  but  we  can 
easily  imagine  it,  knowing  so  well  the  place,  the 
bands,  the  kinds  of  music  now  in  fashion,  and 
the  people  who  seek  pleasure  in  it. 

We  shall  soon  know  if  the  experiment  has 
paid,  and  whether  the  gentlemen,  whoever  they 
may  be,  who  were  inspired  to  make  the  trial, 
have  found  it  safe  or  profitable  to  keep  on.  If 
not  already  profitable,  we  see  no  reason  why  such 
concerts  may  not  easily  be  made  so,  yielding  a 
fair  remuneration  to  the  owners  of  the  Hall,  to 
the  musicians,  to  the  conductors  of  the  enterprise, 
as  well  as  nightly  opportunities  of  refining  recre- 
ation to  thousands  of  all  classes.  So  far  so  well. 
Let  cheap  concerts  for  the  people  first  become  an 
institution  upon  this  or  any  decent  footing,  and 
then  there  will  be  room  for  all  improvement. 
We  wish  first  to  join  hands  with  a  wholesome 
public  movement,  and  show  our  interest  and 
faith  in  it,  before  we  commence  to  criticize.  And 
now  having  done  this,  we  propose,  in  another 
article,  to  throw  out  some  suggestions  touching 
the  best  composition  of  a  band  or  orchestra,  the 
best  selections  of  music,  &c,  whereby  such  popu- 
lar concerts  may  be  made  not  less  popular  and 
far  more  improving. 

Ittustpl  <pit-(paf. 

Our  correspondent,  who  gave  us  last  week  the 
interesting  account  of  the  Normal  Musical  Institute 
at  North  Reading,  estimated  the  number  of  pupils  at 
about  seventy.  We  understand  that  this  falls  short 
of  the  mark,  and  that   the   class   this  season  really 
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numbers  almost  ninety. . .  .Some  one  writes  from 
Paris  to  the  Courier  des  Etuts  Unis,  that  Mr.  Ullman 
has  engaged  to  come  to  America  besides  Mme. 
Frezzoi.ini,  the  famous  French  tenor,  Rogkk, 
and  Vieuxtemps,  the  violinist;  also  that  the  same 
indefatigable  little  manager  has  been  making  serious 
but  vain  attempts  to  engage  Lamartine  for  a  course 
of  lectures  in  this  country ;  and  that  he  has  per- 
suaded Vivier,  the  hornist,  to  postpone  his  visit  to 
another  season,  lest  his  hrigntness  should  prove  too 
excessive  for  the  full  shining  of  the  stars  above- 
named Our  Philadelphia  neighbors  have  a  pleas- 
ant notion  of  their  own  musical  pre-eminence  ;  thus, 
speaking  of  a  recent  notice  in  our  columns  of  Dr. 
Schilling's  arrival  in  this  country,  Fitzgerald  says: 

We  would  like  Dr.  Schilling  to  visit  Philadelphia. 
We  believe  this  to  be  the  city  in  which  his  success 
would  be  the  greatest,  and  our  sister  cities, will  par- 
don our  civic  pride,  when  we  assign  the  reason,  that 
]fi  this  city  is  the  most  musical  appreciation.  We 
believe  this  city  will  become  very  prominent  as  the 
musical  metropolis  of  America.  We  have  a  finer 
Opera  House,  and  more  band  organs  than  any  other 
city  in  the  Union. 

We  have  the  programme  of  a  Musical  Soiree 
given  a  fortnight  since  by  the  young  ladies  of  Ma- 
plewood  Seminary,  (J.  Holmes  Agnew,  D.  D.,  prin- 
cipal), at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  which  shows  decided  pro- 
gress in  a  right  direction.  The  first  part  consisted 
of  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  overture, 
played  on  four  pianos,  followed  by  the  entire  Forty- 
second  Psalm  of  Mendelssohn  :  "  As  the  hart  pants," 
&c.  One  such  work  well  studied  is  worth  all  the 
fashionable  medley  of  fantasias,  variations,  polkas, 
sentimental  ditties,  and  operatic  cavatinas,  that 
usually  figure  in  the  exhibitions  of  such  schools. 
The  credit  of  this  good  example,  we  presume,  be- 
longs chiefly  to  the  head  of  the  musical  department 
of  Maplewood,  Mr.  J.  L.  Ensign,  formerly  an  ear- 
nest member  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society. 
The  second  part  of  the  Soiree  was  miscellaneous, 
embracing  overtures  to  "Tell"  and  La  Gasza 
Ladra;  Thalberg's  Moise,  played  by  a  teacher; 
Cavatinas  from  Ernani  and  Robert;  choruses  from 
"  Tell,"  &c,  &c. 

The  London  concert  in  memory  of  Douglas 
Jerrold,  was  a  great  success.  Clara  Novello,  Miss 
Dolby,  Sims  Reeves,  Ernst,  Bottesini,  and  othg-s, 
were  engaged  in  it. . .  .Levasseur,  who  has  been 
recognized  for  forty-four  years  as  one  of  the  best 
bass  singers  of  Paris,  has  retired  from  the  profession 
in  full  vigor  of  voice. . .  .Maretzek  is  in  Paris,  in 
search,  (says  Fitzgerald),  of  a  soprano,  contralto, 
tenor  and  bass,  to  be  added  to  his  present  force. . .  . 
Jullien  has  produced  at  the  Surrey  Gardens  his 
new  composition,  "The  Great  Comet,"  which  is 
announced  as  being  "  electric  and  empiric,  terrific 
and  comic."  The  Leader  says  it  is  a  disguised  over- 
ture to  the  celebrated  oratorio  he  has  in  his  portfolio 
— Lefin  du  Monde!. . .  .Mile.  Caroline  Lehmann, 
who  sang  so  finely  in  concerts,  oratorios  and  Ger- 
man operas  in  this  country,  is  now  the  prima  donna 
of  the  opera  at  Hamburg. . . .  At  a  recent  production 
of  Rossini's  Barbiere,  at  the  Opera  House  in  Berlin, 
the  Spanish  prima  donna,  Fortuni,  sang  the  part 
of  Rosain  in  Italian ;  two  introduced  morceaux 
(in  the  singing  lesson  scene)  in  Spanish  ;  the  dia- 
logue she  spoke  in  French,  and  all  the  other  parts  in 
the  opera  were  sung  and  spoken  in  German. 

We  find  the  following  account  of  the  music  per- 
formed recently  in  New  Orleans  at  the  anniversary 
of  the  canonization  of  St.  Vincent  tie  Paul,  on  which 
occasion  high  mass  was  celebrated  at  St.  Patrick's 
Church: 

The  Concert  Mass  of  Mercadante,  a  brilliant  and 
florid  composition,  was  performed,  on  the  occasion, 
by  the  choir  of  S'.  Patrick's,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Lahache.  Mr.  Trust  presiding  at  the  organ. 
Mr.  Cripps,  the  accomplished  organist,  also  assisted. 
Members    of  other   choirs   lent   their   aid  in  giving 


effect  to  the  performance,  which  was  admirable  and 
impressive,  throughout.  Besides  the  music  of  the 
mass,  a  "  Veni  Creator,"  by  Hummel,  an  "  Ecce 
panis,"  by  Gluck,  and  a  morceau  of  Lambilotte, 
were  introduced,  and  all  were  sung,  with  great  effect, 
by  the  soloists  and  the  choir. 

The  New  York  Mirror,  in  delighted  strain,  reports 
progress  of  Mile.  VESTVALi,the  popular  contralto 
and  opera  managress,  who  has  had  such  triumphs  in 
Mexico,  Havana,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  &c,  and  states  that  "the  lady  has  pur- 
chased 30,000  acres  of  land  in  Tehuantepee,  in 
Mexico,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  colony  ;  and 
has  also  forwarded  to  London  $75,000,  so  that  she 
h  as  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  result  of  her  three 
years'  labor  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic."  Also : 
"  She  has  received  splendid  offers  from  Paris  and 
St.  Petersburg,  but  will  not  yet  take  her  final  fare- 
well of  the  United  States.  She  will  go  immediately 
to  Europe,  to  engage  an  entirely  new  grand  troupe, 
and  will,  on  her  return,  proceed  to  South  America. 
She  received  an  offer,  we  hear,  from  Mr.  Burton, 
who  is  at  the  West,  to  appear  at  his  theatre  up  town, 
on  the  very  liberal  terms  of  $2500  per  month,  but 
was  compelled  to  decline  it." 

The  London  Chronicle  furnishes  the  following 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Handel  Festival : 

About  40,000  persons  attended  during  the  Festi- 
val, including  9.000  admission  of  parties  engaged  in 
the  performances.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
audience  paid  half  a  guinea,  so  that  nearly  £23,000 
were  taken,  or  $11 1,000  in  our  currency.  The  ex- 
penses were  originally  limited  to  £10,000,  but  they 
swelled  to  £13,000,  and  therefore  only  £10,000  were 
realized  as  profits.  Of  this  sum,  the  Crystal  Palace 
takes  seven-ninths,  or  £8,000.  and  the  balance  is  to 
be  invested  for  another  grand  festival  in  1859.  If 
that  do  not  take  place,  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  divide  it. 

Thalrerg,  perhaps  not  all  of  his  admirers  are 
aware,  is  something  of  a  wag.  No  sooner  has  he 
turned  his  back  upon  the  audience,  after  playing  one 
of  those  wonderful  fantasias,  than  the  sedate  and 
quiet  face  beams  with  all  manner  of  fun,  wherewith 
he  salutes  the  "lew  friends"  in  the  green  room.  He 
is  given  to  practical  jokes.  With  the  gravest  air 
imaginable  he  has  been  taking  lessons  on  the  banjo  (.'), 
of  which  M.  De  Trohriand.  the  entertaining  critic 
of  the  Courier  des  Etats  Unis,  makes  a  pleasant 
story  ;  we  borrow  the  Musical   Review's  translation  : 

Thalherg,  returned  to  New  York  from  his  tri- 
umphant tour  in  the  interior,  is  reposing  gracefully 
and  quietly  on  his  laurels.  At  the  present,  he 
dreams  only  of  a/ar  niente  season  at  the  sea-side, 
and  if,  from  the  force  of  habit,  he  must  indulge  in 
some  musical  recreation,  it  is  not  with  the  piano- 
forte. 

"  Not  with  the  piano-forte  ?  "  do  you  ask  ?  "  And 
what,  then,  may  it  be?  " 

We  give  you  ten,  yes,  a  hundred  guesses,  but  we 
counsel  you,  as  you  value  your  comfort,  to  "  give 
up  "  at  once.  Know  that  Thalherg,  the  great  Thal- 
berg,  reposes  from  his  royal  sovereignty  in  cultiva- 
ting— the  banjo!     We  have  written  it — the  banjo! 

Here  are  the  facts.  Entering  his  apartments  the 
other  day  at  the  St.  Nicholas,  in  place  of  the  mag- 
nificent Erard  we  were  accustomed  to  find  there, 
there  appeared  a  suspicious  box  of  somewhat  musi- 
cal form,  and  bearing  the  significant  address :  5. 
Thalherg.  New  York. 

"  In  the  name  of  St.  Cecilia,  is  it  not  a  banjo 
case  ?  " 

"It  is  nothing  else,"  replied  Thalberg,  in  his 
usual  quiet  and  modest  tones. 

"  And,"  we  continued,  "  You  play  on  this  odd 
instrument?  " 

"  I  have  taken  ten  lessons."  responded,  most  hum" 
ibly,  the  celebrated  man  ;  and  encouraged,  doubtless, 
by  the  admiration  plainly  depicted  in  our  counte- 
nance, he  added  : 

"  And  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  already." 

"  Pray  let  us  have  the  special  favor  of  judging  for 
ourselves  !  All  the  world  has  heard  Thalberg  upon 
the  piano-forte  ;  li  t  us  have  the  privilege  of  hearing 
him  on  the  banjo  !" 

With  bis  uniform  kindness,  he  at  once  opened  the 
case.     It  was  empty.     Thalberg,  with   the   enthusi- 


asm of  all  young  students,  had  attacked  with  too 
much  warmth  the  melody: 

"  O  Susannah,  don't  you  cry  for  me, 

I  come  from  Alabama,  with  my  banjo  on  my  knee." 

and  alas!  the  instrument  was  now  gone  to  the  shop 
for  repair. 

Thus  we  have  not  yet  heard  Thalberg  on  the 
banjo  !  When  we  have  that  honor  the  world  shall 
surely  know  it.  Oh  !  that  we  could  be  in  Paris 
when,  on  the  artist's  return,  this  new  accomplish- 
ment is  made  known  to  the  public  of  that  city  ! 
Nothing  of  the  like  has  been  dreamed  of  there,  and 
all  the  little  eccentricities  of  Vivier  will  be  entirely 
eclipsed.  Every  man  will  be  button-holed  in  the 
streets,  not  for  the  salutation,  "  How  do  you  do  ?  " 
but  with  the  query  :  "Have  you  heard  Thalberg's 
banjo  1  " 

"  The  banjo !  What  in  the  name  of  Saxe  is 
that  ?  " 

"A  primary  affair;  the  national  instrument  of 
America,  (the  black  part 'of  it  at  lea«t):  a  guitar 
finirer-board,  attached  to  a  gourd  drum." 

For  a  week,  Paris  will  think  of  nothing  else. 
Government  may,  if  it  pleases,  make  a  new  coup 
d'e'tnt;  no  one  will  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  it, 
for  the  great  affair  of  the  hour  will  be  to  hear  Thal- 
berg's banjo  ! 

Ole  Bull  and  his  son  sailed  from  this  port  on 
Wednesday  in  the  steamer  America,  for  Europe. 
Ole  has  been  successfully  and  industriously  concer- 
tizing  in  Maine  and  Canada.  While  in  Lowell  he 
gave  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  peal  of  bells  to  be  erected 
in  that  city,  and  one  of  the  largest  bells  will  bear  his 
name  as  donor. . .  .The  Musical  Institute  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  inaugurated  with  due  ceremony,  about  the  last 
of  June,  a  new  Hall  in  "Narraganset  Building." 
Choruses  from  Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass  and  other 
selections  were  sung,  and  a  service  of  silver  was  pre- 
sented in  the  name  of  the  ladies  of  the  Institute  to 
their  devoted  teacher  and  conductor,  Mr.  Eben 
Touejee.  This  presentation  was  followed  by  good 
speeches  from  leading  persons  in  the  town,  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  divine  Art,  and  of  thanks  to  the 
teacher  who  had  done  so  much  to  awaken  a  true 
interest  in  music,  all  of  which  are  set  forth  at  length 
in  the  Newport  News,  of  June  29 ... .  The  "  Keystone 
Musical  Magazine,  and  Physiological(l)  Musical 
Advocate"  is  the  long  and  singular  title  of  the  last 
new  specimen  of  musical  journalism  which  has  been 
sent  us.  It  is  published  monthly  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
and  edited  by  A.  N.  Johnson  and  Wh.  F.  Duncan. 
The  leading  article  of  the  number  before  us  (No.  9) 
objects,  very  fairly,  to  what  it  calls  "  the  old  system 
of  learning  to  sing,"  that  it  makes  so  much  account 
of  learning  to  read  music,  to  the  neglect  of  due 
efforts  to  cultivate  the  voice,  improve  the  expression, 
&c.  Against  this  "old  system,"  (old  here,  we  sup- 
pose it  means,  for  we  doubt  if  it  has  begun  to  be  in 
Europe)  it  upholds  its  own  peculiar  notion  of  a  "phy- 
siological" training  of  the  voice,  which  of  course  is 
not  new.  The  article  referred  to  speaks  very  dis- 
respectfully, we  are  pained  to  see,  of  the  newspaper 
musical  critics,  thus : 

The  senseless  twattle  of  the  critics  of  city  news- 
papers (who  are  always  asses)  does  much  towards 
producing  this  state  of  things.  According  to  them, 
the  chaste  and  perfect  performance  of  a  psalm  tune, 
an  easy  glee,  or  a  simple  ballad,  is  abominable,  but 
the  blundering,  coarse,  uncouth  attempt  at  an  orato- 
rio chorus  or  song,  charming!  admirable!!  sublime!!! 

Verdi  has  been  offered  S0,000  francs  to  write  a 
new  opera  for  the  next  season  in  St.  Petersburg. 
"  Some  Germans  think  this  a  very  good  omen,  as 
from  Petersburg  to  Siberia  is  not  very  far  " !  Pretty 
well,  Herr  Hagen  !  Elsewhere  we  read  :  Verdi's 
Simone  Boccanegra,  after  making  a  terrible  jiasco  at 
Venice,  has,  to  the  surprise  of  every  body,  created  an 
'immense  furor  at  the  new  theatre  of  Rcggio,  near 
Brescia.  Verdi  and  the  chief  artists  called  before 
the  curtain  32  times  (thirty-two  times)  ! 

Dr.  Crysander,  the  German  gentleman  entrusted 
by  the  Halle  Committee  with  the  task  of  writing  the 
biography  of  Handel,  to  be  ready  for  the  centennary 
performances  of  1S59,  and  to  accompany  the  new 
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German  edition  of  Handel's  works, — is  now  in  Eng- 
land  in   quest  of  materials Marsciiner,  the 

German  composer,  is  in  London. 

IBusipI  Jntifnigcniie. 

Loudon. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  (From  the  Musical 
World,  July  11. J — The  coming  week  will  bring  the 
subscription  to  a  close.  Monday  evening  is  devoted 
to  the  benefit  of  Signor  Giuglini,  on  which  occasion 
he  will  appear  in  no  less  than  five  different  parts.  Of 
these  one  will  be  a  first  appearance,  and  the  remain- 
ing series  will  be  selected  from  the  operas  of  II  Tro- 
vatore,  Lucia,  I  Martin,  and  La  Favorita.  L'Elisir 
d  Amore  is  the  work  selected  for  Tuesday,  the  princi- 
pal performers  being  Piccolomini,  Rossi,  Belletti  and 
Belart,  and  the  first  appearance  of  Marie  Taglioni  is 
fixed  for  the  same  day.  On  Thursday  Don  Giovanni 
will  be  repeated. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — The  long  promised  Fra 
Diavolo,  adapted  to  the  Italian  stage,  with  additions 
and  modifications  by  MM.  Scribe  and  Auber,  the 
author  and  composer,  was  brought  out  on  Thursday 
night,  July  9,  in  presence  of  a  crowded  audience,  and 
with  complete  success. 

As  La  Muette  dc  Portici  made  the  reputation  of 
Auber  at  the  Grand  Opera,  so  Fra  Diavoh  confirmed 
it  at  the  Opera  Comique.  These  remarkable  works, 
had  he  written  no  other,  would  have  sufficed  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  the  French  school  of  composers  ; 
but  he  has  since  maintained  that  high  position 
through  a  series  of  brilliant  productions,  only  sur- 
passed in  beauty  and  variety  by  the  operas  of  his 
great  contemporary,  Rossini,  to  whom,  although 
wholly  unlike  in  style,  he  has  been  justly  compared 
in  fertility  ; — the  proviso  being  allowed  for,  that  while 
the  Italian  finished  his  career  before  he  reached  the 
age  of  40,  the  Frenchman  is  still  active  and  produ- 
cing at  past  70.  Of  all  the  amusing  books  with 
which  M.  Scribe  has  supplied  his  eminent  compatriot, 
and  enriched  the  repertory  of  the  Opera  Comique, 
not  one  is  more  happily  constructed,  fuller  of  incident, 
or  better  fitted  for  musical  treatment  than  Fra  Dia- 
voh ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  long  before  now  it  had 
not  found  its  way  in  some  convenient  shape  to  the 
Italian  stage.  Besides  its  other  characteristics,  the 
music  has  the  merit  of  being  essentially  vocal;  every 
character  is  a  singing  character;  and  now  that  the 
dialogue  is  turned  into  accompanied  recitative  (as  in 
the  instance  of  Meyerbeer's  Etoile  du  Nord),  the 
opera  may  be  said  to  be  naturalized  Italian,  and  we 
are  much  mistaken  if  it  is  not  destined  to  hold  per- 
manent possession  of  the  boards.  It  had  previously 
delighted  thousands,  and  run  a  prosperous  career  in 
a  German  and  an  English  dress,  and  nothing  but  this 
was  wanted  to  consummate  its  European  triumph. 

In  addition  to  the  accompanied  recitatives  into 
which  the  spoken  dialogue  of  the  French  opera  has 
been  converted,  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  Italian 
stage,  some  new  mor^eaux  have  been  written  expressly 
by  the  composer,  some  modifications  made  in  the  con- 
certed pieces,  and  one  air  interpolated  from  an  old 
opera.  In  the  first  act  a  new  comic  descriptive  song 
has  been,  introduced  for  Lord  Allcash  (we  use  the 
English  name — the  Italian  is  Lord  Rocburg),  founded 
on  the  Rossini  model;  and  a  new  trio  for  tenor  and 
two  basses,  for  Fra  Diavolo  and  the  Robbers.  In  the 
second  act  the  grand  bravura  air  from  Le  Serment  is 
given  to  Zerlina,  constituting  the  great  vocal  display 
of  the  performance  for  Madame  Bosio.  This,  how- 
ever, it  would  seem,  necessitates  the  omission  of  the 
slow  movement,  "  Oh,  hour  of  joy,"  in  the  bed-room 
scene,  and  which  the  admirers  of  the  opera  will  be 
sorry  to  lose — more  sorry,  indeed,  than  glad  to  gain 
the  brilliant  air  from  the  Serment.  In  the  last  act  the 
novelties  are  a  short  and  pleasing  duet  for  Zerlina  and 
Lorenzo,  and  a  tarentella  dance  introduced  in  the 
wedding  fete  scene.  There  are  also  some  alterations 
in  the  finales  to  the  second  and  third  acts;  but  these 
are  not  very  important.  The  recitatives  are  most 
masterly,  and  so  well  dove-tailed,  as  it  were,  with  the 
music,  that  even  those  to  whom  the  score  is  familiar 
could  not  always  point  out  when  the  old  dialogue  is 
departed  from.  Of  the  novelties  written  expressly  for 
the  Italian  revival,  we  may  say  briefly,  that  the  comic 
air  for  Ronconi  is  composed  with  a  view  to  the  humor 
of  that  incomparable  artist,  and  that  he  sings  and  acts 
it  to  perfection  ;  that  the  trio  for  male  voices  is  worthy 
of  Auber  in  his*  best  moments;  that  the  duet  for 
soprano  and  tenor  is  very  charming,  but  somewhat  de 
trap  in  the  scene ;  and  that  the  air  from  Le  Serment 
was  well  selected  for  Mme.  Bosio,  whose  vocal  capa- 
bilities required  more  brilliant  and  telling  music  than 
Auber  thought  proper  to  give  his  original  Zerlina. 

Mme.  Bosio's  singing  was  exquisite.  The  music 
occasionally  is  too  low  for  her;  but  she  has  frequent 
opportunities  in  the  opera  for  brilliant  display — witness 
the  quintet  in  the  first  act,  and  the  song  in  the  second 
act,  "'Tis  to-morrow,"  with  its  sparkling  florid  pas- 
sages; and  the  air  from  Le  Serment  could  hardly  be 
surpassed  in  facile  execution  and  vivacity  of  expres- 
sion. 

Mile.  Marai,  as  Lady  Allcash,  did  not  apparently 
feel  the  importance  of  her  part,  and  was  somewhat 
ineffective  in  the  first  song  and  the  duet  with  Lord 


Allcash.  Nevertheless,  she  displayed  her  usual  talent 
and  carefulness  in  the  quintet  in  the  first  scene,  and 
tile  trio  in  the  bed-room,  given  to  perfection  with 
Mme.  Bosio  and  Sig.  Ronconi. 

Fra  Diavolo  was  impersonated  by  Rig.  Gardoni  with 
a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  animation.  He  looked, 
however,  too  juvenile;  showed  nothing  of  the  brigand 
in  his  manner  or  deportment;  and  was  dressed  like  a 
young  Englishman  prepared  to  go  to  a  pic-nic  party. 
His  singing  was  characterized  by  great  taste  and 
expression,  and  he  gave  the  serenade  "Young  Agnes," 
most  sweetly,  and  in  a  highly  finished — almost  pol- 
ishedj  manner. 

As  everybody  expected,  Ronconi  "  created"  the  part 
of  Lord  Allcash.  His  entrance  was  the  signal  for  a 
universal  shout  of  laughter.  He  was  sprucely  attired 
in  a  full  suit  of  nankeen,  and  wore  a  straw  hat.  He 
had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to  have  a  good  "go 
in"  for  fun,  and  such  was  the  effect,  that  the  audience 
might  be  said  to  have  laughed  more  than  they  listened 
all  the  evening.  The  well-known  duet,  "I  don't 
object,"  was  irresistibly  comic.  He  made  points  on 
every  word  and  every  note.  Every  look  was  followed 
by  laughter;  every  movement  and  gesture  received  its 
acclamation.  "While  he  was  on  the  stage  he  was  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes.  No  one  else  was  dreamt  of.  It 
was  Ronconi — always  Ronconi — nothing  but  Ronconi. 

The  two  robbers  never  before  found  such  absolute 
masters  of  the  characters  as  in  Signor  Tagliafico  and 
M.  Zelger. 

The  Athcn&um,  (July  4),  which  seems  to  be  among 
the  admirers  of  the  pianist,  Rubinstein,  who  is  such 
a  stone  of  stumbling  to  most  of  the  London  critics, 
speaks  thus  of  a  new  composition  by  him  on  Milton's 
"  Paradise  Lost: " 

Two  English  composers,  Dr.  "Wylde  and  Mr.  Lodge 
Ellerton,  have  attempted  the  subject — and  last  and 
most  aspiring  of  all  comes  M.  Rubinstein,  the  full 
score  of  whose  "mystery,"  in  three  acts,  we  have 
perused — the  work  being  ready  now  for  translation 
and  rehearsal.  It  seems  to  us  full  of  matter  to  ad- 
vance the  young  composer's  reputation — the  first  part 
being  devoted  principally  to  the  battle  of  the  angels 
and  the  fall  of  the  rebels,  with  Lucifer,  "  son  of  the 
morning,"  at  their  head — the  second  to  "  the  Crea- 
tion "  of  the  world  and  of  our  first  parents — the  third 
to  the  temptation — "Man's  first  disobedience,"  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  pair  from  the  garden  of  Eden. 
It  would  not  be  becoming  to  say  more  in  commenda- 
tion, qualification,  or  detailed  description  of  a  work 
which  can  hardly  fail  at  no  distant  period  to  come  to 
public  judgment. 

Philharmonic  Concerts. — The  Atkenmtm  does 
not  join  the  general  strain  of  praise;  read: 

On  Monday  evening  we  had  the  last  of  those  "stale, 
flat  and  unprofitable"  meetings,  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts.  It  is  long  since  we  have  heard  the  "  Jupi- 
ter Symphony  "  so  coarsely  given.  Mr.  Cooper's  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  violin  Concerto  was  good, 
in  spite  of  the  accompaniments.  The  seventeen 
Variations  Serieuses  of  Mendelssohn,  which  Madame 
Schumann  is  fond  of  playing,  are  not  well  selected 
for  a  grand  concert — and  will  be  found  dry  by  many, 
even  when  they  are  heard  in  the  most  serious  cham- 
ber. If  Miss  L.  Pyne  had  determined  to  show  that 
an  American  tour  is  not  to  be  gone  through  without 
"wear  and  tear,"  she  could  not  have  accomplished 
her  object  more  completely  than  by  selecting  the  Trio 
of  voice  with  three  flutes,  from  "  L'Etoile  du  Nord," 
as  her  song  of  return.  This,  too,  she  sang  in  its 
shortened  version,  (the  one  arranged  by  M.  Meyer- 
beer for  the  stage),  and  not  as  a  concert-piece.  But 
the  attempt  proved  that  her  voice  stands  in  need  of 
rest — and  the  style,  formerly  so  neat  and  pointed,  of 
being  polished  anew.  The  other  singer  was  Miss 
Dolby.  There  has  been  small  pleasure  in  attending 
or  in  chronicling  the  proceedings  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  this  year :  which  lives,  (if  life  there  be),  on 
its  old  reputation.  Of  enterprise,  or  wisdom  in  se- 
lection, there  has  been  little:  M.  Rubinstein's 
appearance  being  the  solitary  novelty  which  has 
marked  the  season;— and  Prof.  Bennett  is  as  far 
from  being  satisfactory  in  conducting  the  band  as  he 
was  the  first  day,  when  he  attempted  to  bring  it  back 
to  order  after  it  had  been  "demoralized"  (as  the 
French  use  the  verb)  by  Herr  "Wagner's  strange  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  prospectus  of  a  subscription  Comic  Italian 
Opera,  to  be  given  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  has 
been  issued. 

This  is  to  commence  on  the  16th  of  November: — to 
give  six  performances  a  week,  with  a  double  company 
of  artists  (qucere,  orchestra  and  chorus  ?),  during  three 
months.  The  list  of  operas  from  among  which  "the 
Direction  will  select  and  reproduce  in  London  the 
most  famous  and  popular,  besides  the  ancient  reper- 
tory," runs  as  follows  : — '  II  Columella,'  '  Crispino  e  la 
Comare,1    '  II    Barraio    di    Preston,'    '  Don    Checco,' 

*  Pipelet,'  'Don  Bucefalo,'  'Don  Procopio,'  'IMrni- 
etarii  Falsi,'  'Tuttiin  Maschera,'  '  Amori  e  Trappole,' 

*  Le  Convenienze  Teatrali,'  '  Don  Desiderio  Disperato/ 
'  Chi  dura  vince,' 'Le  Prigioni  d'Edinburgo,' 'Chiara 
di  Rosemberg,'  'II  Campanello,'  'La  Betly,'  '  Olivo  e 
Pasquale,'  '  L'Aio  in  Imbarazzo,'  'II  Domino  Nero,' 
'La   Morta   a  Napoli,'    'La   Dama   e   il    Zoccolaio,' 


'  Precauzione,'  '  Scaramuccia,'  'Eran  due  ed  or  son 
tre,'  'II  Vcntaglio,'  by  Donizetti,  Ricci,  Fioravanti, 
Cagnoni,  De  Giosa,  Nini,  Deffcrrari,  Rossi,  Raimondi. 
The  company  announced  as  already  engaged  consists 
of  Mesdames  Fumagalli,  Vaschetti,  LuigiaTamburini, 
— MM.  Daniele,  Serazzi,  Bartolucci,  Fumagalli,  Ci- 
ampi,  Casaciello,  Castelli.  In  addition  to  these,  we 
are  promised  in  print  "a  comprimaria,  a  second  tenor 
comprimariOy  a  second  bass,  a  seconda  donna,  of  distin- 
guished merit."  All  this  bears  a  charming  and 
cheerful  promise  of  novelty,  and  a  winter  opera  would 
be  welcome;  but  why  should  this  be  second-rate 
Italian — wherefore  not  French? — wherefore  (most  of 
all)  not  English  ? 

Paris. — The  Opera  Comique  has  presented  a  new 
opera  for  the  amusement  of  the  Parisian  grocers  and 
tradesmen,  entitled  the  "  Clef  des  Champs,"  and  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  laying  aside  "  Oberon,"  announces 
the  "Nuits  d'Espagne."  The  first  opera  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  successful.  Mme.  Dubarry  has 
taken  the  "key  of  the  fields"  for  a  little  promenade 
by  herself,  and  her  royal  lover,  Louis  XV.,  goes  in 
search  of  her.  He  discovers  her  under  a  tree,  near 
Noisy-le-Roi,  in  the  costume  of  a  shepherdess,  talking 
with  a  court  gallant  who  was  a  former  friend.  The 
king  discovers  her,  and  supplicates  her  to  return  to 
Versailles-  She  consents,  upon  condition  that  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul  is  disgraced,  and  a  minister  of  her 
own  apPnml;ecl'  The  piece  introduces  an  aubergiste, 
who  is  also  an  admirer  of  Madame's,  and  the  three 
form  the  principal  parts.  The  piece  is  described  as 
well  constructed  and  amusing.  The  music  is  by  M. 
Deffes.  The  "Nuits  d'Espagne"  are  nights  where 
lovers  court  young  black-eyed  mqjas,  and  carry  them 
off  in  spite  of  unreasonable  parents.  The  opera  is 
full  of  choruses  of  matadors,  picadors,  banderilleros, 
torreros  and  similar  gentry,  common  to  the  peninsula, 
and  contains  a  young  midshipman,  by  way  of  relief. 
M.  Lesao-e  and  Mile.  Moreau  debuted  in  this  first 
representation. 

The  Gazette  Musicale  announces  a  one-act  comic 
ooera,  founded  on  "  Le  Manage  Extravagant,"  of 
Dtfsaugiers,  and  set  by  M.  E.  Gautier,  which  has  just 
been  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique  of  Paris— de- 
scribes "the  stand"  made  at  the  Grand  Opera  by  M. 
Renard  a  new  tenor,  and  the  first  appearance  of  M. 
Coeilte,'  another  tenor,  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  as 
having  been  a  brilliant  success.  The  same  journal 
announces  that  two  veritable  "  cockneys  "  have  been 
engaged  here  by  M.  Offenbach  to  "break  French," 
foAhe  diversion  of  the  public  of  "  Les  Bouffes  Pari- 
siens,"— that  Mesdames  Alboni  and  Nantier-Didiee 
are  to  form  part  of  the  company  at  the  Italian  Opera 
this  winter, — and  (as  usual)  that  Madame  Stoltz  is 
so  distracted  by  the  magnificent  engagements  offered 
to  her,  that  she  has  not  decided  whether  she  goes  to 
America  or  to  Montpelier.  Among  events  which 
have  just  happened,  or  are  "coming  off,"  meetings 
are  mentioned  of  the  "  Orphans  "  at  Bordeaux, — of 
the  Swabian  Liedertafel  societies  at  Tubingen, — one 
at  Revel,  at  which  thousands  of  singers  were,  orien- 
tally, expected  to  congregate, — and  (to  pass  to  a  dis- 
tant quarter  of  the  globe)  an  execution  of  Mendels- 
sohn's "  St.  Paul  "  at  Buenos  Ayres.  M.  Vieuxtemps 
has  been  invited  to  take  the  lead  in  forming  a  "  con- 
servatory "  or  music  school,  at  Constantinople. 


JMtujrtisemcttts. 


BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

TUB  Fifth  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  5th  of  October  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 
Instruction  will  be  (riven  in  the  following  departments : — 
Svstern  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Cnunterpoint  and  Fugue.  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  S25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F  Raker.  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C.  D  Parker,  and  William  Scotltze. 

For  particulars,  address  B.  F.  Baker,  No  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  BEAD,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

MUSICAL   RECREATIONS, 

OB,  A  RELIEF  FROM  STUDY.  A  Collection  of  Two-Part 
Songs,  consisting  mostly  of  Elegant  Extracts  from  the  Works 
of  Eminent  Composers,  with  English  words,  written  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  by  E.  IyES,  Jr. 

These  Two-Part  Songs  may  be  sung  by  One  or  Fifty  voices 
on  a  part,  and  are  principally  intended  for  the  use  of  Female 
Classes  in  Music.     Price  Fifty  Cents. 

Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 

Published  by  Oliver  Dit  son  <fc  Co.  115  Washington  St. 

ATHENiEUM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Exhibition  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  July  15, 
with  a  new  collection  of  Pictures,  among  which  will  be  found, 
The  Visitation,  by  Page;  The  First  N.  E.  Thansgiving,  by 
Edwin  White  ;  additional  pictures  by  Allston ;  and  other 
works  by  New  York  and  Boston  Artists. 


Piano-Forte   Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE.  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 
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FIRST  PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 

I»Ija.KrO-JF10>DFLT,E!S 

At  the  Fairs  of  1856: 


FROM   THE 

JHaasatljusttts  Cdaritalilt  fEtuljanu  Spoliation 

FOB.  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FEOM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOB.  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 

TEEMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

Si.     3B.     33  -,2k.  Xji  Xji  , 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Kooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

KE33  ~\7W  S' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

G.    ANDKil    &,    CO., 
Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  .7.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

EDWARD  ~£T"b ALCIL 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

Cy  (Imported  from  England) 

3      >/?    Broadway,  N.Y. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OP  GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &,c. 

Wo vcllo's  Glee-Hive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with   ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for  Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.     Handsomely    bound  in   cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  $2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  bent  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  compostrs. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the   Earl  of  Morningron,   Spofforth,  Sievens,  Webbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and   Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

Novello's  Part  Song-fiook. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price  $2. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers— among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Maefar- 
ren,  Kimbault,  Wesley,  &c,— with  re  pi  in  ts  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry,  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  centa  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part :  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c,  8  cents  per  set. 

Orpheus : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  containing  about,  six  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

XBie  Musical  Times, 

AND     SINGINC-CLASS     CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OP  EVERY  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 

and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more  Voices. 

Price  3  cents  each. 

A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 

Holmes,  Author  of  the  ,(  Life  of  Mozarfc,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 

of  Sieging- Classes,  Concerts,  &c  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 

important  Musical   Works;    and,  in    addition,  three  or  four 

pages  of  Music.    The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  with 

secular  or  sacred  words.     Price  3  cts.  each,  or  post-free,  4  cts. 

Nos.  1 — 48.  (Vols  I  and  II)  bound  in  cloth,  with  Index,. .1  75 

11    49—96,  (Vols.  Ill  and  IV)         "        "         "         "  1  75 

"    97—144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI)  "         «        "         "  1  75 

Either  Vols  3,  4,  5  or  6,  may  be  had  separately,  in  paper  covers, 

75  cents  each.     Annual  subscription  to  the  Musical  Times,  50 

cents,  post-paid. 

J.    A.    NOVELLO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


JOE  PRINTING- 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Credo  of  the  Dead. 

BY  C.   WEISFLOG. 

"  You,  Gentlemen,  dwellers  in  the  small  cities 
of  Protestant  states,  you  have  no  idea  what  the 
Romish  ritual  is,"  said  I  to  my  friend,  who  had 
come  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  pay  me  a 
visit :  "  Here,  here  you  must  hear  the  Catholic 
service,  in  our  lordly  Dominican  church  ;  and 
luckily  to-morrow  is  one  of  our  religious  festivals." 
"  Capital !  splendid  ! "  cried  my  friend,  and  on 
the  morrow,  as  the  noble  bells  called  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  clay,  we  walked  with  the  festively 
clad  multitude  to  the  church,  which  received  us 
beneath  its  broad  and  lofty  vaultings,  into  its 
still,  majestic  sanctuary,  with  its  flower-wreathed 
altars  and  clouds  of  incense,  which  streamed 
forth  from  the  deep  chapel  of  the  high  altar,  and 
hovered  softly  over  the  devout  multitudes.  The 
high  altar  was  splendidly  illuminated  by  wax 
lights,  and  the  choir  of  priests,  both  our  own  and 
those  from  other  churches,  magnificently  dressed, 
sat  on  each  side  in  the  richly  carved  stalls,  upon 
which  stood,  in  long  rows,  statues  of  holy  martyrs 
and  apostles,  of  the  size  of  life.  In  his  mantle, 
rich  with  gold,  stood  the  priest  who  was  to  read 
the  mass,  already  at  the  altar,  his  assistants  behind 
him.  High  mass  began  just  as  we  entered,  and 
we  heard  the  rustling  of  the  singers  in  the  organ- 
loft. 

But,  oh  horrors  !  what  a  Mass  was  presented  to 
us !  It  was  the  senseless  and  tasteless  abortion 
of  some  ass  of  a  popular  music  manufacturer,  who 
rushed  into  the  Kijrie  with  his  drums  as  at  a  fair, 
in  three-four  time,  and  made  of  the  solemn : 
"  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us !  Christ,  have  mercy 
upon  us!"  .a  mere  dance  fit  for  a  village  festival. 


Struck  with  amazement  and  shame,  I  looked  at 
my  friend,  whose  eyes  in  confusion  turned  to  the 
pavement.  Now  came  the  Gloria  in  the  same 
style,  though  very  much  worse,  so  that  filled  with 
rage  I  should  have  left  the  church,  had  the  music 
alone,  and  not  the  entire  service  drawn  us  there. 
I  therefore  remained,  and  turned  away  from  the 
sarcastic  look  of  my  friend,  which  met  my  eye  at 
the  Graduate,  when  a  miserable  Italian  love-song 
from  some  opera  or  other  was  given,  to  which, 
most  shamelessly,  Latin  words  had  been  adapted, 
suiting  the  music  like  a  fist  in  a  man's  eyes.  "  0 
heavens  ! "  I  uttered  through  my  teeth,  "  and  this 
must  happen  exactly  to-day ! "  and  as  I  thought 
of  all  the  stuff  which  would  follow  during  this 
wretched  mass,  my  whole  soul  was  excited  most 
unpleasantly.  I  was  on  the  point  of  turning 
completely  away  from  the  choir  and  the  musi- 
cians, from  whom  this  sacrilege  had  come,  as 
unworthy  of  another  look,  but  I  could  not  help 
looking  up  once  more,  at  the  moment  when  I 
knew  the  Credo  was  to  begin. 

To  my  astonishment  the  violinists  laid  their 
instruments  down,  as  did  all  the  rest  of  the  or- 
chestra, save  four  trombonists.  And  now  when 
the  priest  had  intoned  the  Credo,  the  full  choir 
began,  utterly  unaccompanied  save  by  the  four 
trombones,  the  recitation  of  the  confession  of 
faith,  in  D  major,  in  the  long-drawn  notes  of  a 
Palestrina  choral.  With  the  first  notes  of  this 
music  I  was  filled  with  awe,  and  cold  chills  crept 
through  my  nerves,  when  in  the  long  cadence  at 
the  words :  In  unum  Deum,  the  drums  fell  in 
like  the  rolling  of  distant  thunder.  I  seemed 
suddenly  to  find  myself  in  the  infinite  dawn  of 
the  eternal  heavens,  throughout  which  gleamed 
the  far-off'  splendor  of  the  Almighty.  A  bright 
light  seemed  to  illumine  the  gloom  of  limitless 
space  at  the  words :  Factorem  colli  et  terra, 
(Maker  of  heaven  and  earth) — and  in  the  mighty 
harmonies  which  in  vast  masses  rushed  through 
the  cathedral  upon  the  awe-inspiring  thunder 
of  the  drums,  the  very  columns  trembled.  But 
when  the  words  came:  Et  in  unum  Dominum 
Jesum  Christum.,  (and  in  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ) 
— and  the  holy  name  was  but  breathed  in  the 
softest  pianissimo — then  bowed  the  heads  of  the 
vast  multitude  of  believers  involuntarily,  like  the 
field  of  grain  before  a  gentle  wind ;  and  so  it 
flowed,  and  streamed  and  moved  onward  to  the 
words:  Descendit  de  ccelis  (he  descended  from 
heaven). 

Truly  that  was  the  music  of  heaven  !  and  the 
tearful,  excited  look  of  my  friend  confirmed  my 
own  conviction,  that  this  Credo  had  no  connection 
with  the  preceding  numbers  of  the  Mass,  and  was 
the  composition  of  a  totally  different  master. 

Now  the  musicians  seized  their  instruments. 


An  Andante  in  G  minor  spoke  peace  to  the  ex- 
cited soul,  with  the  sweet  flow  of  the  softly 
touched  violoncellos,  and  a  soprano  voice  sang  as 
from  the  clouds — 


Et  incarnatus  est, 
De  spiritu  sancto, 
Ex  Maria  Virgine, 
Et  homo  factus  est. 


And  he  became  flesh, 
Conceived  through  the  Holy  Ghost, 
By  the  Virgin  Mary, 
And  was  made  man. 


Like  the  fragrance  from  an  orange  grove  de- 
scended to  us  the  Homo  /actus  est,  with  the  bless- 
ed thought  of  peace,  '  Yes,  for  us  he  became 
man!'  and  the  confidence  of  faith  softly  slum- 
bered in  dreams  of  paradise. 

Then  suddenly  the  trombones  called  us  back 
to  life,  with  their  solid  choral,  and  with  awe- 
inspiring  tune  to  bitter  pain. 

Crucifixus  etiam  pro  nobis,         He  was  also  crucified  for  us  ; 
Sub  Pontio  Pilato  Under  Pontius  Pilate 

Passus  et  sepultus  est.  He  suffered  and  was  buried. 

In  the  softest  breath  of  deepest  sorrow  died  away 
the  last  tones.  The  final,  deepest  bass  note  of 
the  organ  also  ceased.  All  was  still,  and  our 
blood  seemed  to  stop  in  our  veins — then  arose 
like  a  whirlwind,  the  chorus,  which  announced 
the  victory  over  death  and  the  resurrection,  with 
not  an  instrument  accompanying,  in  mightiest 
unison  to  an  old  church  melody :  Et  resurrexit 
tertia  die  !  (And  on  the  third  day  he  rose  again.) 
A  piercing  tone  from  a  trumpet  sounded  through 
the  church  and  jubilant  rolled  the  hymn  onward, 
closing  with  a  mighty  fugue  in  three-four  time  : 
Et  vitam  venluri  sceculi,  Amen,  (And  the  life  of 
eternity  to  come,  Amen.) 

But  a  strange  feeling  almost  of  horror  seized 
the  soul  at  the  close.  For  the  comforting  tones, 
which  had  promised  a  blessed  eternity  after 
this  life,  gi-adually  disappeared  in  a  constantly 
diminishing  piano.  It  seemed  as  if  with  the  swift 
motions  of  disembodied  spirits,  everything  had 
withdrawn  into  the  most  distant  amd  gloomy  re- 
gions of  space.  All  the  wind  instruments  died 
away,  and  at  the  final  Amen !  Amen !  just 
breathed  out  in  choral  style,  no  accompani- 
ment was  heard  but  the  ghostlike  pizzicato  of 
the  basses  and  single  distant  pulse-like  notes  of 
the  drums. 

We  stood  as  if  enchanted ;  we  no  longer  be- 
longed to  this  life  ;  we  roamed  with  the  spirits  of 
the  just  made  perfect  in  vita  venluri  sceculi,  and 
trembled  and  shuddered  in  awe  of  the  limitless 
sacred  art  and  truth  which  had  been  poured  out 
over  us ;  and  the  distant  depths  of  the  high  altar 
with  its  candles,  and  angels,  its  priests  and  its 
clouds  of  incense,  seemed  to  us  the  secret  places 
of  the  heaven  opened  to  us  in  its  blessedness. 
"  Yes,  that  is  the  Romish  ritual ! "  whispered  my 
friend,  "  that  is  religion  in  its  most_magnificent 
phase ! " 
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The  Sanctus  of  the  original  mass  passed  by  us, 
dressed  as  it  were  in  the  harlequin  jacket  of  a 
fun-loving  tailor — we  saw  it  not — the  Benedictus 
and  Agnus  Dei,  patched  together  out  of  all  sorts 
of  reminiscences  of  silly  operatic  themes,  were 
sung  and  fiddled — we  heard  them  not.  Even 
the  ridiculous  tweedledum  of  Dona  nobis  pacem, 
(Lord,  give  us  peace !)  was  not  able  to  tear  us 
from  the  blissful  state  into  which  that  holy  master- 
work  had  thrown  us. 

As  soon  as  mass  was  over,  I  hastened  into  the 
choir  and  asked  of  the  director  the  name  of  the 
composer  of  that  Credo.  "  It  is,"  answered  the 
poor'  old  wig-block  of  a  conductor,  "  our  Father 
Medardus.  If  you  would  like  to  be  so  edified,  just 
take  the  score  home  and  read  what  he  himself 
wrote  about  this  music  upon  the  first  page." 

I  received  the  sheets,  with  such  feelings  as  one 
takes  a  valuable  ancient  manuscript,  and  read 
what  Father  Medardus  had  written  in  Latin,  but 
could  hardly  trust  my  own  eyes.  For  what  I 
read  was  strange,  incredible  and  dismal.  Judge 
for  yourself,  kind'  reader,  for  here  I  translate 
literally  what  the  hand  of  Father  Medardus 
wrote  : — 

"  Anno  Domini,  in  which  I  had  been  fifteen 
years  dead,  on  the  11th  of  April,  that  is  upon  the 
holy  night  of  Easter,  it  happened  that  I  escaped 
from  the  Devil,  and  sat  in  the  confessional  all 
alone  in  our  church.  The  moon  shone  through 
the  windows  upon  the  columns,  the  stone  angels 
and  saints,  who  all  already  slept,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance at  the  high  altar  twinkled  the  ever  burning 
lamp,  like  the  feeble  light  of  a  glow-worm.  But 
in  my  bodily  house  of  death  it  was  night  and  all 
was  gloom  within  me,  for  I  was  not  saved,  but 
one  of  the  damned  !  In  fact  I  was  dead  and  not 
yet  raised  up.  But  every  hundred  years,  once  I 
turned  myself  in  my  grave,  and  sighed,  '  Ah, 
when  cometh  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ? ' 
And  a  voice  cried,  '  Sleep,  Medardus,  the  dead 
never  rise  !'  Then  stretched  I  my  withered  hand 
out  through  the  sunken  earth,  and  cursed  the 
Everliving,  and  felt  the  condemnation  of  eternal 
death,  which  should  seize  upon  me  when  my 
sleep  should  be  at  an  end.  Now  as  I  was  com- 
posing myself  again  to  my  hundred  years'  sleep, 
I  heard  without,  in  deep,  hollow,  terrible  tones, 
the  striking  of  midnight  high  up  in  the  church 
towers,  and  all  about  me  was,  suddenly,  life. 
Skeletons  arose  from  the  pavement  of  the  church, 
skeletons,  wondrously,  came  crowding  from  with- 
out into  the  church. 

"  The  passage-ways  were  filled.  All  the  seats 
were  also  filled.  The  marble  saints  also  awoke 
and  rubbed  sleep  from  their  eyes.  But  no  sound 
reached  the  ear;  not  a  breath  was  heard — I 
heard  nothing  save  the  beating  of  my  own  heart. 
Now  the  organ  gave  out  one  long,  deep  tone. 
Among  the  dead  were   Palestkina  '  and  Al- 

LEGRI. 

"  '  What  will  ye  ?  '  I  cried.  '  Why  do  you 
disturb  me  with  your  counterfeit  appearance  ? 
The  dead  rise  not,  and  there  is  no  life  in  the 
gloomy  waste  of  eternity.  Or  know  you  better  ? 
What  will  you  to-night  ?  Believe  ye  the  tale  of 
old,  and  therefore  seek  the  empty  grave  of  the 
master  ?  What  is  your  condition  below  in  the 
narrow  house,  what  hopes  have  ye,  what  do  ye 
await  ? ' 

"  Credo  in  mum  Deum,  answered  the  dead  in 
solemn    chorus,   to    which    invisible    trombones 


sounded,  and  the  drums  muttered  their  thunder, 
pattern  omnipolentem,  fuctorem  cadi  el  term', 
vixibilium  omnium  el  invisibilium. 

"  I  was  as  if  changed  to  stone,  but  soon  my 
eyes  filled  with  unwonted  tears,  for  I  heard  that 
delicious  tune,  which  plunged  me  into  blessed 
dreams,  as  I  still  lived,  a  man,  when  faith  sound- 
ed within  me  like  music  from  another  world,  but 
which  I  never  was  able  to  reduce  to  notes.  Ah  ! 
and  now  of  a  sudden  it  lay  clearly  before  me 
there,  upon  the  five  lines  and  in  my  heart,  and  I 
softly  joined  in  with  the  dead  in  the  song,  and 
my  tears  flowed,  as  it  gently  breathed,  Et  in 
unum  Dominium  Jesum  Christum,  and  the  statues 
of  the  saints  bowed  themselves  to  earth.  I  felt 
the  dew  of  eternal  life,  which  refreshed  my  grave, 
and  was  filled  with  trust  and  confidence  even  as 
these  dead. 

"  Then  came  forward  Maria,  Mater  Dei,  and, 
softly  as  the  peaceful  waves  of  the  lake  break 
upon  the  shady  bank  and  murmur  to  the  song  of 
the  nightingale,  so  flowed  the  words  down  from 
the  altar,  in  which  she  sang  of  her  holy  mission, 
until  in  the  bitter  Crucifixus  the  universal  sorrow 
awoke,  and  then  gently  died  away  in  the  funereal 
song  of  the  Sepultus  est.     All  was  as  dead. 

"  Immovably  fixed  were  the  eyes  of  the  skel- 
etons upon  the  earth.  Nothing  stirred,  save  far 
up  the  vaulting  the  pendulum  of  the  clock,  which 
measured  by  seconds  existence  and  non-existence. 
Christus  lay  in  the  tomb,  and  I  felt  how  I  had 
turned  in  my  own,  and  that  soon  a  voice  would 
cry :  '  Sleep.  Medardus,  the  dead  rise  not ! ' 

"  Without,  the  cock  crowed.  From  the  tower 
came  the  sound  of  the  clock  striking,  one.  The 
stone  images  of  the  saints  moved,  arose  and  sang 
in  unison  :  Et  resurrexit  terlia  die.  The  trumpets 
sounded,  and  all  lived  and  sang  in  infinite  jubilee, 
and  I  also  sprang  from  my  grave,  and  shouted 
with  joy  :  '  The  dead  do  arise,  and  thou  art  saved, 
Medardus ! ' 

"  But  when  they  reached  the  words  :  Et  iterum 
venturus  est,  the  skeletons  raised  their  heads  and 
the  empty  eye-sockets  looked  toward  heaven, 
whence  came  in  tones  of  thunder,  Cum  gloria ; 
and  at  the  words :  Expeclo  resurrect ionem  mor- 
tuorum,  all,  with  their  skeleton  right  hands  upon 
the  breast,  looked  with  longing  eyes  above,  and 
suddenly,  filled  with  the  hope  of  that  eternal  life, 
the  countless  multitude  burst  into  the  joyous 
fugue  :  Et  vitam  venturi  sweuli,  and  with  the  last 
comforting  Amen,  vanished  from  my  sight. 

"  But  I  fled  from  my  grave,  and  rushing  diago- 
nally through  the  cloisters,  ascended  the  stone 
stairway  up  and  up  even  into  the  heavens.  And 
now  there  sits  the  pious,  the  blessed  Medardus, 
and  places  upon  the  five  lines  what  he  saw  and 
heard,  that  wherein  he  liveth  now  and  forever. 
He  trembles  with  both  terror  and  joy,  that  the 
end  is  so  near,  and  earthly  food  disgusts  him, 
for  the  end  is  near ;  and  when  the  end  comes  he 
will  lay  him  down  to  rest;  no  more  will  he 
turn  himself  in  his  grave  each  hundred  years, 
but  peacefully  sleep  until  he  hears  the  call : 
'  Medardus,  awake  to  the  life  of  eternity  to 
come ! ' " 

When  I  returned  the  score  to  the  music  direc- 
tor, and  asked  after  Father  Medardus.  the  short 
answer  was  :  "  He  died  immediately  after  finish- 
ing the  Credo.  He  was  a  good  musician,  but 
had  been  crazy  for  fifteen  years." 


(From  the  Loudon  Musical  World.) 

Second  Lettsr  from  Ferdinand  Hiller. 
The  Musical  Festival  at  Aix-la-Chai-ei.le. 


'I' In-  First  Drni — Beethoven's  Overture,   Op.  124 — The 
"  Consecration  of  the  House" — The  "Messiah" 

The  first  day  presented  us  with  Beethoven's 
fugued  overture,  and  the  Met  iiah.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  assert  that  there  ought  never  to  be 
a  musical  festival  without  a  work  by  Beethoven; 
but  if  one  is  to  be  given,  then  we  ought  to  have 
the  right  work  in  the  right  place.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however  (and,  also,  in  the  case  of  many 
other  of  the  pieces  at  this  year'-  festival),  it 
appeared  as  if  there  was  a  wish  to  have  only  the 
names  of  certain  composers  in  the  programme,  no 
matter  whether  the  authors  or  the  public  were 
benefitted  by  the  compositions  themselves.  We 
know  that  Beethoven  wrote  the  above  overture  in 
the  "  Ilandelian  style,"  as  far  as  he  could  and 
would  write  in  any  other  style  than  his  own — at 
any  rate,  there  is  no  other  orchestral  work  by  him 
in  which  the  inspired  and  inspiring  creative  power 
of  that  great  man  stands  more  in  the  background 
than  in  this  one — there  is  no  other  calculated  to 
produce  less  impression  upon  a  large  and  mixed 
audience.  Perhaps  there  would  not  be  much  to 
urge  against  it  if  it  were  placed  before  one  of 
Handel's  oratorios,  of  which  it  was  considered  no 
longer  possible  to  give  the  sinfonia  :  but  as  the 
overture  to  the  Messiah  was  (with  justice)  given, 
it  was  too  much  of  a  good  thing  to  play,  one  after 
the  other,  two  overtures  of  similar  form,  and  if  it 
was  not  thought  fit  to  give  some  other  work  by 
Beethoven,  the  better  course  would  have  been  to 
give  none  at  all.  The  execution  of  the  overture 
was,  at  the  beginning,  tolerably  good ;  but  Liszt 
took  the  fugued  allegro  in  such  an  enormously 
quick  tempo,  that  nothing  intelligible  could  be 
made  of  it.  It  is  possible  that  with  a  small 
orchestra,  and  with  a  close  arrangement  of  the 
performers,  the  execution  of  the  work  may  be 
clear  with  such  a  tempo — although  its  character 
must  always  suffer — but  with  such  a  mass  of 
violins,  and  with  an  arrangement  of  the  places 
where  the  executants  at  the  back  were  so  far  from 
those  in  front,  the  effect  could  not  be  good.  The 
performance  was  one  long  jumble,  in  which  the 
principal  theme,  like  a  sunbeam  from  behind 
autumnal  clouds,  glanced  forth  here  and  there, 
and  in  which  everything  else  was  overpowered  by 
the  playing  of  four  sturdy  trumpeters,  who  sent 
forth  their  quavers  as  though  they  wanted  to 
take  the  Malakoft"  by  storm.  The  work,  conse- 
quently, passed  over  almost  without  producing 
the  slightest  impression  —  but  then  Beethoven 
had  been  duly  represented.  What  more  could 
you  desire '! 

The  selection  of  the  Messiah  needs,  assuredly, 
no  apology:  it  is  of  all  Handel's  works  that  which 
contains  the  greatest  number  of  magnificent  cho- 
ruses, and  of  beautiful  soli  as  well.  But  it  is 
rather  an  easy  selection,  and  one  of  Handel's 
other  works,  such,  for  instance,  as  Deborah, 
Joshua,  Solomon,  or  Jephtha,  not  so  frequently 
performed  and  less  known  to  the  public,  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  preferable.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, mean,  by  this,  to  express  any  dissatisfaction. 
I  have  not  yet  got  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  airs 
"  require  the  accompaniment  of  the  triangle  ami 
cymbals  in  order  not  to  send  the  audience  to 
sleep,  and  that  they  belong  properly  to  the  style 
of  low  comedy,"  or  "  that  the  whole  work  resem- 
bles the  continuous  tramp  of  an  elephant."  But 
still  I  am  not  so  blind  as  to  fall  down  on  my  knees 
before  each  separate  piece,  and  to  consider  every 
antiquated  passage  admirable.  Side  by  side  witli 
many  of  the  most  magnificent,  most  profoundly 
felt  and  most  popular  efforts,  the  Messiah  eon- 
tains  a  number  of  pieces  belonging  only  too  much 
to  the  time  when  they  were  written,  without 
making  up  for  this  by  aught  that  is  everlastingly 
beautiful ;  these  pieces  ought  to  be  omitted,  so  tar 
as  they  can  be  omitted,  without  marring  the  effect 
of  the  wdiolo  work.  This  is  done  everywhere, 
even  in  England,  where  the  Messiah  constitutes, 
properly  speaking,  a  part  of  the  established 
religion.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  1  heard 
iho" Messiah  at  the  grand  rehearsal   at   Aix-la- 
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Chapelle,  almost  without  a  single  omission.  It  is 
true  that,  at  the  public  performance,  this  was 
altered — but  for  the  worse. 

With  the  exception  of  a  lew  movements,  indeed, 
almost  of  a  few  passages,  Liszt  conducted  the 
Messiah  with  the  calm  of  a  Stoic,  boldly  looking 
death,  or  what  is  much  worse,  ennui  in  the  lace. 
"  Cool  to  his  very  heart,"  as  one  of  my  most  lovely 
fair  young  friends  is  in  the  habit  of  saying.  I 
believe  that  the  only  pleasure  he  experienced  was 
a  little  sentiment  of  spiteful  delight  at  those 
passages  in  which  the  periwig  style  stands  forih 
more  or  less  undisguisedly.  Convinced,  as  he 
well  might  be,  considering  how  universally  the 
work  is  known,  that  it  would  "go"  almost  by 
itself,  he  lot  it  go — only  not  sufficiently,  for  his 
influence  had  a  disturbing  effect,  and  the  most 
unknown  musical-director  would  have  been  pre- 
ferable to  him  at  the  conductor's  stand.  We 
know  what  a  deadening  influence  the  manifest 
indifference  of  a  conductor  has,  especially  on  the 
orchestra  and  chorus;  the  solo  singers,  whose 
personal  pride  is  concerned,  are,  naturally,  less 
affected  by  it.  I  do  not  remember  a  single 
important  remark  made  by  Liszt  to  the  orchestra, 
which,  consequently,  accompanied  with  tolerable 
correctness,  but  without  the  slightest  delicacy  or 
perception.  The.  choruses,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  were  admirably  drilled,  and  the 
unsteadiness,  which  was  here  and  there  apparent, 
■was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  Liszt  sometimes 
attempted  the  modern  system  of  drawing  out  and 
hurrying  the  time  in  one  and  the  same  piece, 
little  as  this  is  suited  to  Handel,  and  little  as  his 
magnificently  planned  music  needs  such  petty 
helps  in  order  to  produce  its  proper  effect.  On 
account  of  the  generally  undecided  and  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  Liszt  gives  the  time,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  choruses  was  frequently  not 
sure,  while  grave  faults  were  committed  by  the 
orchestra.  In  several  of  the  pieces,  indeed,  the 
conductor  himself  appeared  not  to  have  made  up 
his  mind  as  to  the  tempo,  and  one  bar  or  more 
was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  matters 
into  regular  working  order.  Liszt  often  resembles 
a  rider  who,  after  having  for  a  long  period  given 
his  horse  the  rein,  suddenly,  and  without  any 
previous  notice,  applies  the  spur,  or,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  rapid  gallop,  endeavors  all  at  once  to 
bring  the  animal  to  a  standstill.  These  are 
dangerous  experiments,  and  it  is  always  a  lucky 
chance  when  they  do  not  end  badly. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  execution  was 
not  positively  bad — but  it  wanted  spirit,  energy, 
and  exactitude.  The  choruses,  "Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God"  and  "  All  we  like  sheep,"  went 
admirably;  on  the  other  hand,  those  magnificent 
pieces.  "  Lift  up  your  heads"  and  the  "  Hallelujah," 
were  partially  spoiled  by  caprice,  while  not  one 
of  the  other  pieces  went  with  that  freshness,  live- 
liness, and  clearness  it  ought  to  have  done.  The 
fact  is,  Liszt  does  not  like  this  music — that  is  an 
affair  he  must  settle  with  himself — but  if  he  does 
not  choose  to  devote  himself  to  it,  or  if,  perhaps, 
he  is  not  properly  acquainted  with  it,  he  should 
not  undertake  to  conduct  it. 

But  now,  to  come  to  the  solo  singers.  I  will 
begin  with  Herr  Dalle  Aste,  of  Darmstadt.  He 
was  to  have  sung  the  bass  music,  and  acquitted 
himself  well  at  rehearsals.  His  voice  is  especially 
strong  and  agreeable  in  the  middle  notes,  and, 
though  in  many  passages  he  appeared  deficient  in 
anything  like  a  full  comprehension  of  the  music, 
the  sensible,  powerful  manner  in  which  he  sang 
other  portions  produced  an  excellent  impression. 
I  must  here,  by  anticipation,  mention  that  Herr 
Dalle  Aste  sang  the  part  of  the  Harper  in  Schu- 
mann's composition  admirably,  and  especially  in 
the  ballad  "  Die  drei  Lieder,"  displayed  true 
dramatic  oonception.  This  renders  it  the  more 
to  be  regretted  that  he  took  no  part  on  the 
evenings  of  the  festival  itself.  After  his  first 
recitative,  "  a  sudden  hoarseness"  prevented  him 
from  continuing;  he  omitted  all  the  airs,  and 
joined  only  in  the  pieces  for  four  voices.  The 
sudden  hoarseness  of  spoilt  singers,  the  sudden 
fainting  fits  of  sensitive  ladies,  and  the  sudden 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  chevaliers  d'industrie 
are  things  which  defy  analysis.  But  the  Messiah 
suffered    as   severely   from   these    unintentional 


omissions  as  it  did  from  non-omissions  which  were 
intentional. 

An  amiable  dilettante  from  Amsterdam,  whose 
name  was  nol  communicated  to  us  (but  I  know  il 
for  all  that)  sang  flic  alto  part.  I  am  prejudiced 
in  her  favor,  for  she  sang  last  year  in  her  native 
town  the  mezzo  soprano  soli  in  my  Zerstbruny 
Jerusalem*  really  very  beautifully,  and  with  die 
truest  feeling.  The  airs  of  the  Messiah  are  not 
favorable  for  her  voice,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
she  appeared  somewhat  embarrassed  in  the  new 
world  around  her.  Her  excellent  musical  educa- 
tion was,  however,  constantly  apparent,  and  her 
task  was  not  always  quite  so  easy  as  it  looked. 

Herr  Schneider  has  long  gained  the  sympathies 
of  the  Rhinelanders,  having  sung  (with  Jenny 
Liud)  two  years  ago,  at  Diisseldorf,  in  the  Crea- 
tion, and,  last  year,  at  the  same  place,  in  Elijah- 
lie,  is  a  real  lyrical  tenor.  His  beautiful,  soft,  and 
yet  powerful  voice,  especially  qualify  him  for  songs 
which  are  "frisch,  fromm.  frohlich,  frei,"*  besides 
possessing  many  other  qualities  not  mentioned  in 
the  proverb.  The  tenor  part  in  the  Messiah  is 
less  suited  for  him  than  that  in  the  other  works 
just  mentioned.  He  sang  very.,  beautifully  the 
recitative :  "  Comfort  ye  my  people,"  and  was, 
likewise,  most  successful  in  many  parts  of  the  air: 
"  Every  valley."  The  air,  "  Thou  didst  break 
them,"  requires,  however,  rather  the  peculiar 
voice  of  the  so-called  baryton-tenor,  and  although 
Herr  Schneider's  braoura  is  thoroughly  good  and 
correct,  yet  he  cannot  treat  Handel's  passages, 
some  of  which  are  difficult,  with  sufficient  freedom, 
in  order  to  impart  character  to  them,  as  the  great 
vocal  artists  of  the  18th  century  undoubtedly 
knew  how  to  do.  In  such  instances  I  should  by 
no  means  look  upon  it  as  a  crime,  if  the  singer 
endeavored  to  simplify  many  of  these  figures  and 
adapt  them  to  his  powers,  for  it  is  very  certain 
that  these  passages  do  not  constitute  the  essence 
of  Handel's  music. 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  I  have  now 
to  speak  of  Madame  von  Milde  of  Weimar,  and, 
in  order  not  to  diminish  that  pleasure,  the  pleasure 
of  unqualified  praise,  I  will,  in  accordance  with 
truth,  hasten  to  observe,  that  the  so-called  quartet 
went,  on  the  whole,  rather  badly,  and,  at  times, 
with  a  total  absence  of  co-operation.  But  Herr 
Dalle  Aste  was  hoarse,  and  the  general  rehearsals 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day.  These 
quartets  are  properly  choruses.  Enough  about 
them. 

Madame  von  Milde,  Grand-Ducal  chamber 
singer,  from  Weimar,  belongs  to  those  artists 
whose  talent  is  not  at  all  proportioned  to  their 
reputation — only  in  her  case  we  find  the  rare  fact 
of  a  person's  possessing  immeasurably  more  talent 
than  reputation.  I  do  not  begrudge  Liszt  the 
possession  of  her  in  his  theatre  at  Weimar,  and 
that  is  a  strong  proof  how  well  disposed  I  am 
towards  him,  in  spite  of  all  my  fault-finding, 
present  and  future.  Madame  von  Milde  is  a  true 
German  singer  in  the  sense  in  which  the  best 
musical  patriots  understand  the  expression.  She 
possesses  a  most  admirable  method;  the  develop- 
ment of  her  voice,  her  intonation  and  her  pro- 
nunciation are  blameless,  and,  in  addition,  she 
has  that  gift  of  Heaven,  which  no  education  can 
bestow,  a  beautiful  and  peculiarly  touching  voice, 
warm  feeling,  and  profound  conception.  The 
resplendent  recitative :  "  And  there  were  shep- 
herds," at  onee  won  every  heart  for  her.  She 
sang  the  air :  "  He  shall  feed  his  flock"  in  a 
doubly  admirable  manner,  as  Liszt  took  the  tempo 
most  incredibly  slow,  while  he  took  the  arioso, 
"  Behold  and  see,"  too  fast  to  allow  the  singer  the 
necessary  development  of  tone.  "  But  thou  did'st 
not  leave  his  soul  in  hell,"  and  "  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,"  were  efforts  which  must  have, 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  most  severe  critic 
just  as  much  as  they  filled  the  layman  with  true 
delight.  That  Liszt  afterwards  allowed  Mme. 
von  Milde  to  sing  the  air,  "  If  God  be  for  us,"  in 
which  the  bassoon-solo — derived  from  Mozart,  we 
may  observe  by  the  way — appeared  to  amuse  him 
so  highly,  was  one  of  the  innumerable  musical 
sins,  lor  which  he  has  rendered  himself  responsible 
at  this  Festival,  and  which  must  now,  doubtlessly, 
be  designated  by  his  adherents  as  so  many  heroic 
*  Fresh,  holy,  joyous,  tree. 


deeds.  But  to  Madame  von  Milde  do  I  send  my 
thanks  and  those  of  my  friends  \<ho  were  present, 
for  the  .sweet  and  never-to-bc-fbrgotten  moments 
she  procured  us.  Her  tones  still  re-echo  in  my 
soul,  and  I  would  sing  her  praise  in  the  most 
beautiful  verses,  if  I  could  manage  to  write  any. 
She  may,  however,  lie  content  with  the  success 
she  achieved  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  for  she  took 
away  with  her  more  hearts  than  bouquets — and 
that  is  really  saying  not  a  little.  I  will,  however, 
come  to  a  conclusion,  otherwise  I  should  never 
end.  Meanwhile,  forgive  lny  enthusiasm — it  is  a 
fault  into  which,  on  this  occasion,  I  shall  not  have 
many  other  opportunities  of  falling.  But  1  will  not 
promise  too  much — if  Mme.  von  Milde  only  sang 
again  on  the.  third  day  !     Fkudinand  Hii.lek. 

An  Opera  Company  in  Court  —  Perugini 
against  Vestvali. 

(From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  July  13.) 

The  whimseys  and  periodical  unainiableness  of 
Italian  operatic  artists  have  become  proverbial. 
The  peculiar  power  which  enables  humanity  to 
execute  bravuras  and  cadenzas,  interpret  Bellini, 
Donizetti  and  Verdi,  or  shine  in  any  way  upon 
the  lyric  stage,  seems  to  affect  the  hepatic  duct 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  it  to  overflow  in  ill- 
humor,  and  generate  the  most  unaccountable  of 
caprices.  The  peculiar  relation  between  high 
art  and  music  and  the  liver,  between  quavers 
and  querulousness,  semi-breves  and  suavity,  has 
never  been  explained,  and  only  can  be  upon  the 
ground  that  the  artists  of  the  opera  regard  life 
upon  the  principle  of  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of 
Correspondences,  as  a  vast  diatonic  scale,  which 
it  is  their  duty  to  ascend  and  descend  as  suddenly 
and  rapidly  as  possible,  dazzling  by  contrast  and 
brilliant  combinations  of  conduct,  as  of  distinct 
notes  in  their  profession.  A  prima  donna  who 
never  lost  her  temper  would  be  believed  a  spu- 
rious article,  and  a  primo  tenore  wdio  had  never 
disappointed  an  audience  would  soon  find  none 
to  hear  him.  Operatic  artists  will  have  their 
vagaries  in  spite  of  reason  and  regulation. 

Some  misunderstanding  has,  for  some  time, 
existed  between  the  members  of  the  Italian  troupe 
performing  in  our  city,  and  Signora  Vestvali ; 
and  last  Saturday  suit  was  brought  before  Esquire 
Chidsey,  by  Signor  Perugini,  the  director  of  the 
orchestra,  against  the  fair  contralto,  for  the  re- 
covery of  fifty  dollars,  claimed  for  services  ren- 
dered in  the  arrangement  of  music  for  her  prima 
donnaship. 

The  magistrate's  office  was  nearly  filled  with 
the  members  of  the  troupe,  nearly  all  of  whom, 
including  the.  chorus,  Were  summoned  as  wit- 
nesses, and  what  little  space  was  left  vacant  was 
immediately  occupied  by  curious  observers.  The 
opera  troupe  drew  so  well  that  we  do  not  think 
the  office  has  been  so  crowded  since  its  opening, 
and  certainly  not  by  such  parties  and  claimants 
at  law. 

There  was  the  night-haired  Leonora,  who  had 
forgotten  her  Manrico  and  his  rival,  the  hateful 
Coiide  di  Luna,  in  the  effort  to  prevent  suffoca- 
tion in  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  Magistrate's 
Court.  Here  Gennaro  thought  not  of  the  beauti- 
ful Lucrezia,  whose  fate  seemed  so  interwoven 
with  his ;  but  rather  of  a  place  where  he  could 
sit  at  ease.  The  delicate  and  sweet-voiced 
Amina  walked  no  longer  in  her  sleep,  but  stared 
wildly  at  the  crowd,  and  looked  as  if  her  heart 
were  singino-  "  Ah  non  giunge  "  in  silent  earnest- 
ness. Enrique  stood  near  the  magistrate,  trying 
much  more  diligently  to  gain  an  idea  of  what  was 
being  said  than  to  catch  the  glance  of  his  Maria 
di  Rohan,  all  oblivious  likewise  of  the  slain  Ri- 
cardo.  Orsini  had  found  an  antidote  to  the  poi- 
soned Canary,  and  lived  again  in  the  voluptuous 
person  of  Vestvali,  who,  though  smiling  and  amia- 
ble, frowned  ever  and  anon  upon  the  irate-look- 
ino-  and  moustachoed  Perugini. 

The  trial  was  amusing  enough,  with  its  inter- 
preters and  broken  English,  its  pure  Tuscan,  its 
gestures  and  recitative  mode  of  expression,  its 
dark-eyed  cantatrices  and  perplexed  looking  men, 
its  arrangement  of  artists  in  unartistic  situations, 
its  complete,  in  a  word,  Opera-in-a-Magistrate's- 
office  appearance. 
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The  trial  occupied  more  than  two  hours,  and 
appeared  very  interesting  to  the  spectators,  but 
finally  terminated  in  favor  of  Vestvali,  who, 
highly  delighted  with  the  result,  kissed  her  white- 
gloved  hand  to  the  magistrate,  in  token  of  her 
appreciation  of  American  justice,  and  murmur- 
ing, "  Giorno  felice,  glorno  felice  .'"  swept  proud- 
ly and  haughtily  away. 

Perugini  twisted  his  moustache,  and  endeavored 
to  be  resigned,  though  a  "  iliavola  !"  hissed  out  of 
his  lips.  Setti  looked  calmly  and  stoically  at  the 
retiring  crowd.  Maceaferri,  who  is  said  to  be  a 
devotee  at  Vestvali's  shrine,  gazed  after  her 
retreating  form,  and  clasping  his  hands  together, 
uttered,  "  Ah,  mia  Giulietta,"  in  imitation  of  the 
commanding  contralto  in  the  tomb  scene  of  the 
opera.  Cairoli  drew  a  long  breath,  and  pressed 
her  perfumed  handkerchief  to  her  moistened  brow. 
Caranti,  lost  in  wonderment  at  all  that  had  passed 
before  her,  essayed  to  speak,  but  in  her  bewilder- 
ment burst  into  a  clear,  silvery  soprano,  ascended 
the  gamut,  and  closed  with  a  run  and  roulade, 
before,  she  was  aware  of  what  she  had  been  doing. 
The  magistrate  and  the  remaining  spectators 
clapped  their  hands.  Caranti  blushed,  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  troupe  hurried  from  the  office. 

The  dust,  the  .prose  of  the  magistrate's  court 
again  was  visible — the  soft  speech  of  the  Italians 
was  heard  no  more — the  robes  of  Leonora  and 
Amina  no  longer  rustled  in  the  pauses  of  legal 
procedure — the  presiding  dignitary  arose,  and 
though  the  sweet  notes  of  Caranti's  voice  still 
echoed  in  the  sanctuary,  the  sunbeams  had  glided 
from  the  floor,  and  the  opera  was  over. 


First  and  Second  Fiddles. — Who  has  not 
noticed  the  difference  between  the  first  and  second 
fiddler  of  an  orchestra?  One  is  all  life,  spirit, 
energy.  Now  waving  his  bow  in  the  air,  he 
silently  guides  the  harmony,  now  rapidly  tappin<* 
on  the  rest-board  he  hurries  its  movement,  or, 
again,  bringing  the  violin  to  his  shoulder  he  takes 
the  leading  melody ;  and  high  above  the  crash  of 
sound,  the  wild  concord  of  a  hundred  instruments, 
you  hear  shrieking  along  the  shrill  notes  of  the 
first  fiddle.  He  is  an  enthusiast — he  stamps  his 
foot,  wags  his  head,  beats  time  with  mad  energy, 
enters  heart  and  soul  into  the  music — and  "all 
because  he  is  the  leader,  and  plays  the  first  fiddle. 

Seated  by  his  side,  but  upon  a  lower  chair  with 
a  lower  music-rest  before  him,  is  a  patient  man, 
who  saws  meekly  on  the  cat-gut.  He  never 
glances  wildly  heavenward  like  the  leader,  never 
allows  his  facile  hand  to  run  off  in  roulades  of 
melody,  never  wags  his  head  or  stamps  his  foot, 
but  steadily  and  honestly  he  pours  an  undercur- 
rent of  harmony  into  the  music,  which  no  one 
hears  or  cares  for,  no  one  credits  to  him,  but 
without  which  the  orchestra  would  be  lame  indeed. 
With  his  eye  fixed  on  the  notes,  he  draws  the 
bow  with  diligence  and  not  with  enthusiasm,  he 
sees  before  him  not  the  inspiration  of  a  master, 
but  with  each  quaver,  he  earns  so  much  bread- 
and-butter  for  his  family.  Perhaps  he  sometimes 
ciphers  up  what  fraction  of  a  mill  a  single  note 
may  bring  him. 

And  yet  it  is  possible  that  this  same  man,  now 
so  tame  and  spiritless,  so  very  like  an  automation 
in  his  place,  may  have  all  the  genius  and  fire  of 
the  leader— but  alas,  he  plays  second  fiddle. 

All  this  bit  of  moralizing  passed  through  our 
mind,  and  partly  through  our  lips,  the  other'night, 
while  listening  to  an  orchestra  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  a  Strauss  quadrille.  But  human 
nature  acts  on  principles  which  do  not  vary  with 
each  particular  occupation,  and  no  man  can  fully 
develop  his  power— if  he  has  any— while  playing 
second  fiddle.  More  or  less,  we  all  live  for 
applause,  for  notoriety,  for  reputation  of  talent, 
skill,  genius,  wealth.  The  soul  whose  light  is  hid 
beneath  a  bushel,  its  powers  cramped  by  inferior 
position,  living  in  a  constant  consciousness  of 
second-rate  importance,  is  but  half  itself.  It  loses 
the  fire  of  sympathy  with  lookers-on,  feels  that  it 
is  irresponsible  for  the  grand  result;  and  settling 
to  the  axiom  "  act  welf  your  part,"  loses  all  hope 
of  acting  in  the  future  a  better  and  nobler  part. 
But  with  this  feeling  of  inferiority  comes  the 
consolation  of  a  sense  of  justice ;  all  cannot  be 


first  fiddles,  there  is  no  equality  in  this  varying 
world — it  would  be  a  world  of  stupid  sameness  if 
it  were  so — and  so  the  first  fiddle  is  left  to  beat 
the  air  in  all  his  greatness.  But  Heaven  pities 
the  second  fiddlers. 


Vocalization. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  was  struck  in  reading  the  ac- 
count of  the  Music  School  at  Reading  in  your  num- 
ber of  July  25th,  with  the  terms  in  which  your  cor- 
respondent detines  the  art  of  singing,  and  as  I  believe 
it  to  be  quite  erroneous  and  calculated  to  mislead,  I 
am  induced  to  say  as  much  in  your  columns.  The 
passage  reads  thus: 

People  talk  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  method  of 
vocalization,  as  though  there  were  fundamental  dif- 
ferences between  German,  Italian  and  English  meth- 
ods. If  the  organs  of  the  human  voice  differed  in 
different  countries,  there  might  be  some  foundation 
for  such  a  notion.  But  economy  of  breath,  the 
utterance  of  pure  tones,  the  infusion  of  feeling  into 
musical  phrases — these  points  must  necessarily  be 
the  same  in  all  schools,  and  a  good  teacher  among  the 
Hottentots  or  Tartars,  would  be  led  by  merest 
common  sense  to  adopt  the  same  course  of  instruction 
with  Garcia  or  the  first  instructor  in  Rome. 

That  is,  because  the  organs  of  the  voice  are  much 
the  same  in  all  countries,  common  sense  will  lead 
good  teachers  everywhere  to  use  the  same  method 
with  Garcia  or  the  best  masters  in  Rome.  With  all 
due  deference  to  your  correspondent  we  must  declare 
this  conclusion  a  non  senuitur.  Different  departments 
of  Art  are  found  to  flourish  for  reasons  which  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  define,  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  trades, 
and  indeed  of  every  form  of  human  ingenuity. 
With  the  Italians  the  art  of  singing  is  a  tradition. 
One  might  as  well  try  to  define  the  charm  of  the 
piano  music  of  Chopin  when  executed  by  one  who 
has  the  tradition  of  its  exceeding  beauty,  as  to  put  in 
set  terms  the  Italian  method  of  singing  so  .that  a 
German  or  American  teacher  in  Leipzig  or  Reading 
could  practice  it  with  entire  success.  We  have  no  doubt 
the  class  singing  at  Reading  was  in  some  respects 
better  than  that  which  your  correspondent  had  heard 
at  Leipzig  or  Berlin,  for  the  reason  that  American 
voices  are  better  than  German.  But  a  better  stand- 
ard of  comparison  would  have  been  a  class  of 
Italians,  such  as  may  be  found  at  the  theatre  of 
almost  every  town  in  Italy.  The  art  of  singing  with 
the  best  method  is  not  easily  acquired.  Even  with 
the  greatest  aptitude  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil,  who  must  have  a  faculty  of  selecting  what 
is  good  from  many  teachers  and  examples,  it  is  a 
work  of  years  and  of  great  difficulties  which  students 
should  not  be  taught  to  underrate.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  excellence  in  at  least  this  department 
of  Art.  x. 

ITCitsiitat  djoiptesjjoiutnm;. 

Berlin,  July  1. — Between  April  and  July 
occur  the  "star"  engagements  (Gastspiele)  at 
the  Royal  Opera.  Herr  Duschnitz,  from 
Vienna,  exhibited  a  barytone  of  good  compass, 
but  its  sound  in  almost  all  its  registers  was  hoarse 
and  muffled,  and  disfigured  by  too  frequent  appli- 
cation of  the  tremolo.  Intonation  and  enuncia- 
tion too  were  faulty.  In  all  the  finer  shadings 
the  organ  showed  itself  refractory,  so  that  lie 
only  surprised  his  audience  by  ill-proportioned 
outlay  of  material  power.  The  execution  of  the 
ensembles  in  Lucia,  in  which  he  took  the  part  of 
Ashton,  especially  of  the  beautiful  sextet  in  the 
second  act,  lacked  symmetry,  fluidity  and  clear- 
ness ;  nor  was  the  orchestra  satisfactory,  with  the 
exception  of  the  charmingly  played  harp  solo  by 
Herr  Grimm. 


In  Oberon  Fraiilein  Stork,  from  Brunswick, 
was  the  star.  In  impassioned  passages  her  voice, 
only  effective  in  its  middle  tones,  lacks  the  requi- 
site volubility ;  in  the  elegiac  style  you  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  unpleasant  thickness  of  her  tone  ; 
only  in  the  ensemble,  where  there  is  a  mingling 
of  tone-colors,  was  she  through  her  good  intona- 
tion more  effective,  and  she  shared  in  the  gu 
of  the  fresh  quartet  with  Fraiilein  Trietsch 
and  Hen-en  Krause  and  Pfister;  the  latter 
gentleman  may  count  Sir  Huon  among  his  best 
roles.  Herr  Mantius  sang  the  ever  youthful 
part  of  Oberon.  The  Royal  Kapelle  supported 
the  whole  most  admirably ;  the  fiery  rendering 
of  the  overture  was  loudly  applauded. 

Rossini's  "  Tell "  is  the  most  brilliant  mani- 
festation which  the  composer  could  have  given 
of  himself,  at  a  time  when  it  was  so  common  to 
complain  about  the  frivolous  lightness  of  his  melo- 
dies, about  the  poverty  of  his  dramatic  expression 
and  the  untruthfulness  of  his  musical  situations  ; 
nay,  when  he  was  accused  of  too  quickly  and 
easily  won  triumphs.  Xone  but  a  genius  only 
second  to  Mozart  could,  in  the  short  space  of  a 
scarcely  five  years'  residence  in  Paris,  develop 
such  traits,  giving  the  most  shining  proofs  of  ear- 
nest study  of  the  classic  opera.  All  that  appeared 
already  in  the  germ  in  the  "  Siege  of  Corinth," 
is  here  developed  in  the  most  harmonions  and 
beautiful  manner.  The  Southern  glow  and  full- 
ness of  the  melodies  does  not  stand  out  by  itself, 
but  presents  at  the  same  time  declamatory  pathos 
and  dramatic  description,  supported  by  an  ex- 
tremely careful  instrumentation  borrowed  from 
the  finest  soil  of  the  French  school.  Rossini 
touched  especially  upon  the  modern  French- 
Italian  style,  with  which  Donizetti  afterwards 
connected  himself  by  his  Favorila.  We  find  the 
chief  value  of  "  Tell "  in  the  melodious  and  often 
wonderfully  contrapuntal  choruses,  which  occupy 
the  largest  part  of  the  opera.  The  performance 
was  in  many  parts  very  happy.  Arnold  is  one 
of  the  best  parts  of  Herr  Formes.'  The  fine 
quality  of  his  voice  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
Trio  of  the  second  and  the  Duet  of  the  first  act. 
As  usual,  unfortunately,  the  aria  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  act  was  omitted.  Herr  Radwaner 
in  the  part  of  Tell  has  acquired  a  commendable 
certainty,  even  to  some  waverings  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  act.  Fraiil.  Trietsch  sings  the 
little  part  of  Matilda  very  satisfactorily  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Mme.  Boetticiier  (Ge- 
mtjng).  Herr  Bost,  as  Melchthal,  should  avoid 
a  too  strong  and  almost  buffo-like  delivery.  The 
choruses  went  grandly  throughout,  especially  in 
the  thrilling  finale  of  the  second  act ;  and  still 
higher  praise  belongs  to  the  Kapelle,  who  were 
warmly  applauded  after  their  spirited  performance 
of  the  overture. 

An  old  opera  by  Herold,  Der  Zweikampf  (The 
Duel),  was  revived.  It  has  fresh,  easy  melodies, 
and  variety  of  motives.  In  technical  treatment 
and  instrumentation  the  composer  leans  to  the 
Italians,  particularly  to  Rossini,  wdiose  crescendi 
he  is  very  fond  of  using.  He  had  not  the  gift  to 
produce  something  new,  but  he  has  produced 
something  interesting;  and  his  graceful  treatment 
of  the  voice  parts,  with  always  discreet  accompa- 
niment, may  well  be  a  model  in  our  day  of  seek- 
ing for  effect.  A  "star"  from  Vienna,  Herr 
Wolff,  sang  the  part  of  Cantarelli.  His  agree- 
able tenor,  reaching  with  the  head  voice,  which 
he  too  frequently  uses,  to  the  high  d,  has  more 
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tenderness  than  fullness,  flexibility  and  facility  ; 
occasionally  his  delivery  is  a  little  wild  and  outre. 
He  has  animation  and  fineness  as  an  actor.  He 
is  understood  to  be  engaged.  Herr  Hoffmann 
on  the  eontary  knew  not  how,  either  in  bearing 
or  in  voice,  to  represent  the  nobility,  which  even 
musically  distinguishes  the  part  of  Mergy.  Herr 
Salomon  made  the  part  of  Bramarbas  de  Com- 
minge  effective ;  Frl.  Trietsch  distinguished 
herself  in  her  part  of  Queen,  mostly  written  with 
reference  to  the  ensemble ;  Frl.  Baur,  a  very 
agreeable  representative  of  Isabella,  sang  better 
than  formerly,  although  her  voice  is  not  entirely 
adequate  to  a  part  so  effective  in  the  low  notes, 
since  it  sharps  as  it  descends.  Frl.  Mandl  as 
the  hostess  was  excellent  in  the  first  part  of  the 
opera,  but  grew  hoarse  towards  the  end.  The 
ensembles  went  for  the  most  part  very  satisfac- 
torily, especially  the  choruses  in  the  first  and 
second  finale,  although  there  was  no  lack  of 
wavering  in  some  other  places.  The  Kapelle 
distinguished  themselves.  The  violin  sol6  of 
Concert-master  Ries  might  have  been  more  ani- 
mated. 

The  performance  of  Mozart's  immortal  Don 
Juan  gained  now  interest  through  a  for  the  most 
part  entirely  new  cast  of  characters.  Mine. 
Koester's  sublime  and  thrilling  conception  of 
Donna  Anna  has  already  been  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated. This  time,  to  be  sure,  the  representa- 
tion in  the  second  act  was  inferior  to  that  in  the 
first,  although  this  contained  moments  than  which 
none  more  sublime  can  be  imagined.  Mme. 
Boetticher  (Elvira)  showed  a  remarkable 
indifference.  Frl.  Mandl's  sonorous  voice  pro- 
duced great  effect  as  Zerlina.  Herr  Pfister 
gave  Ottavio  with  measure  and  repose,  but  there 
was  a  lack  of  portamento  and  of  easy  attack  of 
the  note.  He  was  very  praiseworthy  in  the  en- 
sembles. Herr  Krause's  Leporello  is  one  of 
his  best  achievements,  only  the  humor  thereof  is 
somewhat  too  coarse.  Herr  Salomon  is  a 
chivalrous  Don  Juan,  although  a  little  demonia- 
cal. Herr  Fricke  was  new  in  the  part  of  the 
Commendatore ;  his  full,  powerful  voice  gave 
this  part  its  due  significance.  The  ensembles 
blended  admirably  ;  but  unfortunately  the  three 
trombones  in  the  church-yard  scene  were  quite 
uncertain  and  discordant. 

Signora  Angles  de  Fortuni  made  her  debut 
with  the  greatest  acceptance  as  Adina  in  Doni- 
zetti's "  Elixir  of  Love."  She  possesses  a  high 
soprano  of  singular  clearness  and  flexibility,  and 
to  the  most  ornate  technical  execution  unites  a 
manner  of  delivery  that  is  full  of  life  and  grace. 
— Mme.  Palm-Spatzer  has  appeared  as  Norma, 
and  as  Fides  in  Le  Prophe'te.  Her  performance 
is  rather  the  result  of  a  certain  theatre  routine 
than  of  any  intellectual  inspiration.  Her  mezzo 
soprano  voice  is  really  beautiful,  of  full  character 
in  the  lower  portion,  and  gives  itself  out  well  in 
the  high  notes.  —  In  Halevy's  "Jewess,"  Herr 
Fahrenholz  appeared.  He  still  lacks  the  art 
of  delivery  and  of  declamation ;  he  sings  the 
melody  too  drily,  since  he  strains  his  voice  too 
much  to  make  it  heard ;  the  declamation  is  want- 
ing in  fine  polish,  and  the  accents,  although  cor- 
rectly aimed,  do  not  always  hit  the  mark.  On 
fhe  other  hand  the  singer  developed  the  euphony 
and  energetic  chest-height  of  his  voice  to  much 
advantage. — Besides  these  we  have  had  quite  a 
number  of  mediocre  "  stars,"  about  whom  the 
less  said  the  better. 


Stern's  Gesang-verein  has  dedicated  a  perform- 
ance of  the  oratorio  "  Samson "  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  Handel.  This  oratorio  shows  a 
depth,  variety  and  elevation  in  its  combinations 
of  ideas,  together  with  a  wise  consistency  and 
symmetry  alike  in  the  whole  and  in  the  single 
pieces,  which  arc  truly  wonderful.  Handel's 
genius  has  made  the  very  favorable  poem  serve 
him  for  a  series  of  most  splendid  musical  pieces, 
which  breath  a  true  imaginative  fervor,  and  sin- 
gle parts  of  which  reveal  such  deep,  sincere  crea- 
tive love,  that  the  hearer  is  transported  with 
ecstatic  feeling.  The  power  of  the  choruses, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rather  too  weak  alto, 
came  out  admirably,  with  nice  command  of  all 
the  shadings.  Herr  Sabbath  (Manoah),by  his 
fine  full  organ,  and  Mme.  Leo  (Micah)  by  her 
dramatic  expression,  hiding  the  ungracious  and 
hard  qualities  of  her  colossal  organ,  take  the  first 
place. 

Beethoven's  first  Mass  has  been  performed  by 
Krigar's  Gesang-verein  in  the  somewhat  unfavor- 
able St.  Peter's  Church.  This  work  bears  an 
eminently  cheerful,  popular,  melodious  character, 
and  always  wins  a  sympathetic  audience  by  its 
flowing,  graceful  treatment.  Yet,  whereas  the 
master  in  the  great  Mass  in  D  seems  to  have 
surrendered  his  whole  soul  to  his  subject,  and 
in  the  words  of  the  confession  of  faith  to  find 
the  symbolical  expression  of  his  own  deepest  con- 
victions won  by  long  inward  struggles  and  pro- 
bations, his  first  Mass,  and  still  more  his  only 
Oratorio:  "  Christ  at  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  belong 
among  his  least  perfect  works,  in  which  he  found 
no  other  expression  for  the  sacred  text  than  a 
pleasing  and  euphonious,  but,  considering  the 
subject,  a  superficial  and  profane  music*  The 
performance,  evinced  care  and  earnest  zeal. — 
Some  of  Bach's  compositions,  executed  by  our 
famous  organist,  Herr  Haupt,  with  surest  accu- 
racy, afforded  an  interesting  alternation. 

In  the  concert  of  Miss  Marinack,  the  most 
interesting  artistic  talents  co-operated.  The 
giver  of  the  concert,  a  teacher  highly  esteemed 
here,  played  with  her  sister  Thalberg's  Norma 
fantasia  for  two  pianos,  and  gave  in  technical 
execution  full  proof  of  her  capacity  to  teach. 
The  vocal  parts  were  by  the  ladies  Herrenburg, 
Baur  and  Watson.  Miss  Watson  has  a  voice 
at  once  full-toned  and  softly  beautiful,  which 
shows  already  a  good  school ;  in  an  English  song 
by  Balfe,  which  she  had  already  made  a  favorite 
here,  and  which  she  sang  with  a  great  deal  of 
soul,  she  made  a  deep  impression  on  her  audience. 
Her  Schunke,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Kapelle, 
played  a  charming  horn  solo  in  his  usual  masterly 
manner,  and  the  opera-singers,  Formes  and 
Krause,  shone  in  the  delivery  of  songs. 

The  charity  concert  by  the  Royal  Dom-choir 
gave  us  a  chance  to  hear  some  superb  pieces  of 
church  music,  especially  a  Motet  by  Palestrina, 
in  a  solemn  and  sublime  style,  that  excludes  all 
worldly  thoughts ;  while  the  Crucifixus  by  Lotti 
illustrated  the  a  aapella  style  in  its  period  of 
highest  bloom.  ff 

Goritam,  Me.,  Aug.  4.  —  I  enclose  the  pro- 
gramme of  a  concert  given  by  the  Gorham  Mu- 
sical Association  last  evening.  I  think  you  will 
be   surprised    to   find    that    they   ventured    on 

*  "We  think  many  really  earnest  and  religious  lovers 
of  music  will  question  the  justice  of  this  criticism,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  the  Mass  in  C. — Ed. 


Haydn's  "Creation"  entire.  Of  course  they 
had  to  do  without  an  orchestra ;  but  Mr.  II.  S. 
Edwards  played  his  piano  with  such  spirit  and 
judgment,  that,  in  the  little  church  in  which  the 
concert  was  given,  the  want  of  it  was  less  felt. 
The  Association  has  been  in  existence  some  two 
or  three  years,  and  although  they  have  many 
accurate  solo  singers,  they  have,  as  a  society, 
turned  their  attention  to  the  choruses ;  these 
were  given  with  no  small  degree  of  courage  and 
precision.  They  had  the  good  sense  and  good 
fortune  to  secure  three  excellent  assistants  in  the 
persons  of  Miss  Cammett,  and  Messrs.  Thurs- 
ton and  Shaw  of  Portland ;  precisely  as  the 
Portland  Society  has,  in  time  past,  availed  itself 
of  the  skill  and  talent  of  Miss  Anna  Stone  and 
Mr.  Arthurson.  Mrs.  Henry  Edwards  sus- 
tained the  part  of  Eve,  and  managed  her  voice 
with  taste  and  feeling.  I  happen  to  know  that 
there  were  members  of  the  Association  who  can 
read  and  render  very  creditably  all  their  several 
parts  of  the  beautiful  solos  of  the  "  Creation." 
The  concert  went  off  with  eclat.  We  all  felt 
impressed  with  the  feeling  that  pervades  the 
whole  music,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  even  the 
patient  and  gentlemanly  conductor,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, felt  it  was  successful,  for  a  first  attempt. 

giuujht's  Jottijiml  of  Jtek. 
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Music  for  the  Million— Promenade  Concerts. 
ii. 
The  experiment  of  cheap  Promenade  Concerts 
at  the  Music  Hall  last  week  was  so  far  successful, 
that  they  have  been  continued,  not  every  night, 
but  three  altei-nate  nights,  this  week,  and  with 
increase  of  interest  and  attendance.  This  in- 
dicates that  they  have  "  paid."  Socially,  if  not 
in  a  very  high  sense  artistically,  the  thing  com- 
mends itself.  The  concerts  have  made  many 
people  cheerful,  for  at  least  an  evening,  and  have 
done  good.  They  have  offered  in  the  dull  city 
summer  evenings  a  pleasant,  social,  rational  and 
innocent  amusement.  It  may  be  that  with  many 
the  music  has  been  but  the  secondary  attraction, 
the  pretext  and  nucleus  for  pleasant  promenading, 
sitting,  talking,  dreaming,  seeing  and  being  seen 
in  a  pleasant  place  —  a  very  quiet  and  genteel 
sort  of  Carnival,  with  music  as  the  indispensable 
enlivener.  Most  of  the  music  doubtless  has  been 
quite  good  of  its  kind.  The  half  dozen  military 
bands  have  acquitted  themselves  acceptably,  and 
each  no  doubt  has  had  its  special  coterie  of 
sympathetic  admirers. 

All  this  is  well,  but  not  well  enough.     This  has 

succeeded,  and  so  might  something  better.     First, 

there  might  be  better  programmes,  selections  of  a 

higher  and  truer  order  of  music,  which  should 

have  quite   as  much  variety  and  find  quite  as 

general  appreciation,  while  they  would  tend  much 

more  to  cultivate  true  taste  for  music  and  refine 

the  mind.     And  secondly,  as  a  condition  to  the 

practicability  of  such  selections,  there  might  be 

at  least  one  larger  and  more  fitly  constituted  band 

|   or  orchestra,  not  merely  military  in  its  character, 

j   but  civic;  for  Music  upon  such  occasions  should 

'   appear  in  her  own  proper  office  and  inspire  the 

sentiments  of  harmony  and  peace ;  and  warlike 

music  serves  that  end  almost  as  awkwardly  as 
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warlike  weapons  made  to  do  the  work,  unchanged, 
of  ploughs  and  pruning  hooks. 

1.  As  to  the  selections.  Any  musical  person 
who  has  listened  for  a  half  hour  to  bands  in  the 
Music  Hall,  on  the  Common,  or  in  the  squares, 
must  have  been  forced  to  make  in  his  own  mind 
one  criticism : — These  instruments  are  continually 
attempting  what  it  is  not  in  their  nature  properly 
to  do.  Think  for  instance  of  an  overture,  by 
Rossini  or  by  Auber,  played  by  a  mere  military 
brass  band !  all  the  tones  brass,  all  of  one  kith 
and  kin,  cousins,  uncles,  aunts  and  what  not  of 
the  Sax-horn  family,  and  all  sophistications  by 
means  of  keys,  valves  and  pistons,  of  old-fashioned 
genuine  trumpets,  trombones,  &c,  born  for  plain- 
er, sterner  work,  to  enable  them  to  imitate  and 
put  on  the  flexible  graces  of  violins,  reeds,  human 
voices !  An  overture  is  essentially  an  orchestral 
composition ;  without  an  orchestra  it  would  not 
be  ;  and  the  very  essence  of  the  kind  orchestral, 
is  that  there  be  contrast  and  variety  of  color  and 
of  quality  of  tone,  pastoral  reeds  and  flutes  in 
pleasant  contrast  answering  to  harsh  and  thrill- 
ing brass,  and  both  in  still  more  striking  opposi- 
tion (as  also  in  ingenious  commingling,  recon- 
ciliation, mutual  support)  with  the  violins  and 
other  strings,  which  constitute  the  intellectual, 
refined  and  soul-like  nucleus  or  ''quartet"  of  the 
whole.  Now  what  a  coarse,  monotonous  and  awk- 
wardly ambitious  effect  is  produced,  when  instru- 
ments all  brass  attempt  to  do  all  this  !  No  doubt 
they  do  it  often  very  skilfully ;  there  is  surprising 
■virtuosity  and  smoothness  in  the  execution  of 
some  of  these  cornet-players ;  you  would  not 
suppose  they  could  do  so  much  :  but  what  do  you 
care  for  it  when  done  V  We  had  occasion  the 
other  night  to  admire  the  ease,  precision,  fluency 
and  generally  good  tune  with  which  one  of  these 
brass  bands  went  through  a  lively  overture  by 
Rossini.  To  be  sure  there  was  one  clarinet 
among  them — and  that,  as  if  to  justify  its  place 
there,  made  of  metal !  Yet  was  it  necessarily 
but  a  dull  caricature  of  the  overture,  as  any  one 
would  feel  who  heard  it,  just  before  or  after,  exe- 
cuted by  a  proper  orchestra. 

The  overtures,  however,  are  comparatively 
rare  and  exceptional  in  these  band  concerts.  It 
is  still  worse  in  the  far  more  frequent  case  of 
"  operatic  arrangements,"  where  throats  of  brass 
are  made  to  do  the  work  at  once  of  orchestra, 
chorus,  and  dramatic  solo  voices.  In  this  way 
are  served  up  the  Trio  from  Lucrezia  Borgia,  the 
"  Miserere"  from  II  Tromlore,  and  endless  pot- 
pourris from  fashionable  operas,  movements  from 
Rossini's  Stulat  Mater,  songs  by  Schubert,  two- 
part  songs  by  Mendelssohn,  &c.  &c.  Here  cor- 
nets, sax-horns,  valve  trumpets,  trombones,  mon- 
ster ophicleides,  assume  the  personality  of  courtly 
and  refined  gentlemen  and  ladies,  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  history,  beings  of  poetry  and  pride 
and  pathos : — and  is  not  the  effect  somewhat 
ludicrous?  Does  it  not  recall  the  fable  of  the 
ass  who  climbed  into  his  master's  lap  because  he 
saw  the  dog  do  it  ?  In  these  tragic  solo  imper- 
sonations one  cannot  but  remark  a  peculiarly 
vulgar  and  clownish  quality  of  tone  in  these  brass 
instruments.  There  is  something!  in  their  sin'nno' 
which  we  can  describe  only  by  comparing  it  to 
the  broad  Yankee  country-fied  sound  of  the  vowel 
in  syllables  like  how  and  now.  Our  sense  of 
hearing  is  affected  by  it  somewhat  as  our  sense 
of  touch  and  smell  are  by  the  handling  of  copper 
cents.     Tubas  and  cornets  may  go  through  all 


the  figures,  scales  and  cadences  of  voices  and  of 
violins  or  flutes,  but  they  cannot  deny  or  change 
their  nature.  That  nature  is  a  useful  and  an 
honorable  one,  and  why  do  they  not  stick  to  it 
manfully  and  be  content  to  do  their  proper  work 
and  not  affect  to  fill  the  sphere  of  others  V  These 
instruments  arc  excellent,  as  lions,  in  their  place, 
but  they  were  never  meant  to  "  roar  you  as  it 
were  a  nightingale."  —  We  might  allude,  too,  to 
another  staple  article  in  these  "  light "  pro- 
grammes :  to  those  inexpressibly  tedious  Varia- 
tion pieces,  in  which  your  cornet  man,  red  in  the 
face,  tortures  a  poor  melody  to  death,  warbling 
and  twiddling  through  an  endless  superfluity  of 
runs  and  roulades,  destitute  of  sense  or  beauty, 
and  degrading  music  to  a  mere  mountebank  dis- 
play of  difficult  achievements. 

But  we  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,  which  is:  That  every  combination  of 
musical  instruments  sounds  best  and  gives  most 
satisfaction  when  it  performs  that  kind  of  music 
which  was  originally  written  and  designed  for  it. 
Leave  overtures  to  the  orchestra.  Leave  opera 
trios  and  ensembles  to  the  opera  singers ;  leave 
Fides  to  Lagrange,  and  Lucrezia  to  Grisi,  and 
Edgardo  to  Mario,  and  let  him  not  die  perpetually 
in  brass  bands  and  hand  organs  until  we  all  grow 
sick  of  him.  The  brass  band  was  the  creation  of 
military  wants;  let  it  discourse  martial  music. 
Those  swelling  and  heroic  marches,  with  rich, 
crackling,  startling  harmony,  and  proud,  buoyant 
rhythm;  —  they  are  genuine,  and  your  brass 
band  never  sounds  so  nobly  as  when  it  plays  them ; 
yet  even  these,  many  of  them,  would  make  finer 
and  less  cloying  music,  were  the  band  composed 
of  reeds  as  well  as  brass,  and  were  some  of  the 
brass  instruments  suffered  to  retain  their  old 
legitimate  forms,  instead  of  being  emasculated 
into  clumsy  imitation  of  soft  reeds  and  flutes,  to 
sound  like  a  man  who  sings  falsetto.  We  like 
truth  of  tone ;  would  have  a  trumpet  be  true 
trumpet,  piercing,  shrill,  defiant,  jubilant,  and  not 
subdued  to  sing  a  sentimental  maiden's  part,  or 
warble  variations  like  a  flute.  —  Besides  marches, 
doubtless  there  may  be  other  forms  of  composition 
suited  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  brass  bands. 
Rich  and  solemn  strains  of  harmony,  dirges, 
hunting  pieces,  &c.  Religious  chorals,  well  ar- 
ranged and  harmonized,  have  admirable  effect 
sometimes  so  rendered.  Then  again  the  brass 
portion  of  an  orchestra,  alone  or  with  the  rest, 
contributes  wonderful  effects  in  special  passages 
where  the  composer  needs  them ;  but  all  their  spell 
is  broken,  if  they  occur  too  often.  Remember 
the  trombones  where  the  statue  speaks  in  Don 
Giovanni,  and  how  Mozart  has  made  them  terrible 
by  keeping  them  to  that  point  in  the  background. 

The  bands  themselves  know  very  well  the  need 
of  alternating  and  relieving  the  monotonous  im- 
pression of  brass  music,  through  the  evening,  by 
something  of  a  finer  and  subtler  sort;  and  accor- 
dingly most  of  them  have  the  faculty  of  transform- 
ing themselves  into  a  small  orchestra,  with  a  few 
violins,  clarinets,  &c,  suitable  for  dances,  or  ac- 
companiment to  solos.  And  we  must  say  that 
now  and  then  a  set  of  Strauss  or  Labitzky  waltzes, 
which  we  have  heard  them  play  in  this  way,  have 
seemed  to  us  decidedly  the  best  selections  of  the 
Promenade  Concerts;  they  are  light,  graceful, 
enlivening  and  refined,  and  withal  true,  and  with- 
out false  pretence  or  affectation,  compared  with 
operas  re-coined  into  brass,  showy  variations,  and 
the  like.     We  do  believe  the  general  audience 


enjoy  them  more.  There  is  much  beautiful  music 
in  the  waltz  form;  it  is  at  least  genuine ;  and,  if 
rendered  by  a  decent  orchestra,  not  by  a  brass 
band,  it  is  most  appropriate  fir  such  pleasant, 
lii''  and  easy  gatherings. 

So  far  our  suggestions  and  criticisms  have  hud 
in  view  only  the  actual  state  of  bands  and  little 
orchestras  which  minister  to  the  public  demand 
for  amusement.  Of  course,  so  lung  as  we  have 
only  brass  bands,  programmes  must  be  very 
limited,  or  must  continue  to  be  made  up  in  great 
part  of  such  questionable  and  unedifving  selections 
as  we  have  been  describing.  For  ourselves  we 
would  rather  listen  only  to  the  inarches  and  the 
waltzes;  but  these  give  hardly  sphere  enough  to 
the  musicians,  and  would  keep  the  public  out  of 
the  fashions  of  the  day  in  music,  which  might 
cause  some  murmuring:  they  know  the  Troua  on 
is  now  fashionable,  and  tiny  must  have  a  taste  of 
it,  even  from  a'  cornet  band.  But  now-  suppose 
we  had  a  band  of  more  complete  and  more 
composite  character,  with  contrast  of  reeds  and 
brass;  and  still  better  an  orchestra,  of  forty, 
instead  of  a  dozen  or  sixteen  instruments :  then 
how  much  richer  we  might  make  our  programmes! 
Let  us  think  of  that,  and  make  it  the  subject  of 
another  article. 

fhtstpl  (pit-^hat. 

Mr.  Ullman  is  on  hand  to  answer  the  inquiries, 
frequent  of  late  :  What  for  next  winter  ?  what  opera  ? 
what  new  stars  ?  &c.  The  active  little  agent  came 
back  in  the  Persia,  and  announces  the  engagement 
for  four  months  of  Mme.  Frezzolixi,  who  is  to 
appear  at  the  New  York  Academy  early  in  September. 
It  is  said  that  he  has  also  engaged  M.  Gassier,  the 
celebrated  baritone;  Laeocella,  a  tenor;  Viecx- 
temps,  the  violinist;  Klktzer,  acelchrated  German 
violoncellist,  and  Adschutz,  a  chef  d'orehestre  of 
reputation  ;  also  that  the  great  French  tenor,  Roger, 
Formes,  the  German  basso,  and  Miss  Mat,  the 
American  prima  donna,  will  be  added  to  the  compa- 
ny. Strakosch,  with  his  troupe,  too.  it  is  supposed 
will  join  Ullman,  making  a  strong  force  for  Italian 
opera.  M.  Tiialberg  is  understood  to  be  at.  the 
head  of  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Ullman  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  his  arrangements  with  Mr.  Lumlet 
are  complete,  and  that  his  entire  opera  troupe  are  lo 

come  over  to  this  country  next  year Max  Ma- 

retzek  is  said  to  be  in  London,  endeavoring  to 
effect  engagements  for  Havana  and  Philadelphia 
with  Tamberlik,  Eonconi  and  Tacliafico. 

Mr.  Henry  Squires,  the  American  tenor,  whose 
operatic  successes  in  Italy  for  two  or  three  years 
past  have  been  often  chronicled,  has  made  his  debut 
at  the  Surrey  Theatre  in  London,  in  the  Trocatorc, 
(sung  in  English,  we  presume.)  The  Morning  Ad- 
vertiser of  July  16th  speaks  thus  of  him  : 

The  great  novelty  and  perhaps  attraction  of  the 
evening  was,  however,  the  dehnt  of  an  English 
singer,  who  has  obtained  a  Continental  celebrity,  he 
having  been  performing  these  last  four  years  with 
considerable  success  in  the  Italian  theatres.  Mr. 
Henry  Squires,  the  artist  in  question,  is  a  tenor  of 
the  first  class,  with  considerable  gifts  from  nature, 
which  have  been  made  the  most  of  by  an  excellent 
artistic  education  and  practice  in  the  best  schools. 
The  natural  quality  of  voice  is  pure  and  powerful  ; 
perhaps  rather  of  the  head  and  throat  than  of  the 
chest,  and  it  is  not  so  sweet  as  it  is  sure,  swelling  and 
perfectly  under  the  control  of  excellent  taste.  Mr. 
Squires  is  undoubtedly  an  artist  of  mark,  desirous  to 
preserve  and  increase  a  genuine  musical  reputation; 
and  if  his  general  capacity  can  be  deduced  from  his 
first  performance  in  this  country,  and  of  such  a  heavy 
and  trying  part  as  Manrico,  he  will  undoubtedly  lake 
excellent  rank  amongst  our  acknowledged  singers, 
Tho  tone  of  voice  is  that  of  Sims  Reeves,  and.  like 
that  great  artist,  he  owes  much  to  the  mo^  diligent 
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cultivation  of  singing  its  an  urt.  His  manner,  of 
course,  participates  in  the  mcthoil  set  by  the  great 
tenor  of  the  time,  Mario.  His  mere  acting  is  not 
commensurate  with  his  musical  expression,  hut  his 
dramatic  execution  of  the  musical  emphasis  in  the 
tender  passions  is  very  good  ;  and  his  style  may  be 
characterized  as  broad,  pure,  and  expressive. 

In  the  first  act  he  seemed  disturbed  or  restrained 
by  the  anxieties  of  a  first  appearance,  and  the 
expectations  of  bis  friends  seemed  likely  to  he  disap- 
pointed. He,  however,  gradually  developed  himself 
in  the  third  act:  in  the  celebrated  ,;Thou'rt  mine," 
he  proved  by  bis  delicate  yet  powerful  expression,  his 
complete  and  certain  phrasing  and  his  dramatic 
utterance,  that  he  aimed  at  and  bad  achieved  the 
highest  class  of  singing.  In  the  bravura  which 
follows  be  was  also  effective,  and  this  art.  closed  with 
a  strong  demonstration  in  his  favor,  and  he  was  called 
out  nt  the  close  with  a  universal  and  genuine  feeling. 
He  was  now  safe,  and  those  who  feared  in  the  first 
act,  he  would  prove  throaty  and  unequal  to  all  the 
great  demands  upon  his  voice,  now  expresse  I  them- 
selves assured  of  his  success;  and  this  was  triumph- 
antly settled  by  his  fine,  strong,  pure,  and  delicious 
utterance  of  the  song  from  the  turret.  It  was 
vociferously  encored,  and  the  verdict  unanimously 
given  in  his  favor.  This,  perhaps,  was  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  his  success,  though  he  was  perfectly 
effective  in  the  concluding  scenes;  and  at  the.  close, 
the  curtain  was  raised  in  order  that  the  audience 
miirht  testify  their  high  satisfaction  at  the  perform- 
ance. Mr.  Squires  is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  acquisi- 
tion to  the  musical  stage,  and  if  he  sustains  the. 
success  he  has  obtained  as  77  Trnvitore,  he  will 
become  a  fixed  star  in  the  musical  horizon. 

"  Seven-Octave."  of  the  Albany  Times,  a  towns- 
man and  friend  and  boundless  believer  in  Squires, 
in  quoting  the  above,  adds  : 

Mrs.  Eastcott  was  the  Leonora  of  the  opera,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  manv  years  the  former  soprano 
and  tenore  of  our  St.  Paul's  Church  once  airain  joined 
their  beautiful  voices  on  the  same  occasion.  It  must 
have  been  a  great  triumph  for  both,  but  especially 
for  Squires,  as  Mrs.  Eastcott  has  been  before  a  Lon- 
don audience  for  at  least  three  seasons,  and  is  already 
an  established  favorite,  but  it  was  a  very  important 
event  to  Squires,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  above  critique, 
which  is  no  ordinary  puff,  but  shows  that  he  had  to 
earn  his  applause  by  such  excellencies  as  unmistak- 
able talent,  natural  genius  and  artistic  cultivation. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Mueller,  the  accomplished  organist  of 
our  "  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,"  and  at  the  Old 
South  Church,  has  "  received  a  call"  from  the  music 
committee  of  Dr.  Sprague's  Church,  in  Albany,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  which  will  be  caused  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Warren's  return  to  St.  Paul's  Church.  Will  the 
Albanians  be  allowed  to  have  him  ?...  .Miss  Isa- 
bella Hinklet,  the  Albany  soprano,  has  safely 
arrived  at  Florence  and  is  studying  under  the  best 
masters  in  the  city.  She  has  six  lessons  in  the  lan- 
guage and  three  in  singing  each  week:  besides  piano, 
musical  theory,  &c. ..  .Sig.  Guidi,  the  well-known 
tenor  singer  of  the  Italian  operas,  and  teacher  of 
singing,  formerly  a  resident  of  this  city,  and  more 
recently  of  Springfield,  New  Haven,  Chicago  and 
New  York,  died  last  week  in  Albany,  of  consump- 
tion, and  in  poverty.  He  leaves  a  wife  (a  Boston 
lady)  and  several  children.  Sig.  Guidi  it  was  who 
"  discovered"  the  Hensler,  being  attracted  in  the 
streets  of  Springfield  by  the  rare  voice  of  the  young 
girl. 

A  correspondent  from  the  country  writes  us:  "I 
intend  to  visit  Boston  this  Fall  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  music.  I  wish  to  study  the  piano,  violin 
and  harmony.  Would  you  recommend  the  '  Boston 
Music  School'  in  preference  to  the  one  in  North 
Reading."  In  reply  we  can  only  suggest  that  the 
School  at  Reading  is  held  only  in  the  summer 
months,  and  is  now  nearly  through  its  term,  while 
that  in  Boston  has  three  terms  a  year,  and  will 
commence  a  new  one  in  October;  for  further  partic- 
ulars see  advertisement  in  our  columns;  we  are  sorry 
we  have  nothing  of  the  kind  to  point  to  for  informa- 
tion about  the  other  school.  We  may  assure  our 
friend,  however,  that  he  will  find  excellent  teachers 
of  the  piano  and  the  violin  in  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr. 
Schdltze,  and  of  harmony  in  Mr.  Homer,  all  three 


of  whom  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  Ger- 
man course  of  study.    Each  institution  has,  of  course, 
advantages   peculiar  to  itself.     For  instance,  that  in 
the  country  village  secures  greater  concentration  and 
attention  to  the  one  main  business  of  learning  music. 
Pupils   from    the   country  spending  a  few  months  in 
a  great  city,  are  tempted  to  make  the  most  of  their 
opportunities   there  in   more  ways   than  one;  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  pupils  of  the  city  school  may 
have,  especially  during  the  winter,  easy  access  to  the 
public   oratorios  and   concerts,   and   learn  much   by 
listening  to  great  works. . . .  We  hear  of  a  new  native 
candidate  for  fame  in  operatic  composition.     Mr.  G. 
W.  Stratton,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  of  whose  suc- 
cess as  leader  and  trainer  of  an  orchestra,  conductor 
of  concerts,   and    composer  of  overtures,  &<■.,    our 
readers  have  been   from   time  to   time  informed,  is 
encaged  in  the  composition  of  an  American  Tragic 
Opera,  in  three  acts.     The  libretto   was   written  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Fitz,  also   a  native  of  New   Hampshire. 
The   plot  is  laid  in  Manhattan.  1699,  and  it  is  to  he 
called  "  The   Buccaneer."     The   first   act  is  already 
written,  and  the  author  hopes  to  complete  it,  we  are 
told,  in  two  more  months.    The  number  of  American 
operas  existing  now   in   MS.  must   be  considerable  : 
when   will   their   latent  beauties   be   unsealed,    and 
spread  before  the  public   by  the  living  voice  ?.  . . .  A 
Committee   appointed   by  the   House  of  Bishops  of 
the   Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  compile  a  Book 
of  Congregational   Music,   offer  a  premium   of  One 
Hundred  Dollars  for  the  manuscript  of  original  music, 
set  to  the   Te  Deum.  which,  in  their  judgment,  with 
competent  professional   assistance,  shall  be  deemed 
suitable  for  insertion  in  the  proposed  book.     It  must 
be  an  Anthem   in   four   vocal   parts,  with  the  score 
condensed   for  Organ   in    simple  counterpoint;   the 
treble  to   lie  between  middle  C  and  E  in  the  octave 
above  ;  no  repetition  of  words,  and  no  solo  passages ; 
remote  or  elaborate  harmony  to  be  avoided,  and  the 
whole  not  to  exceed  ten  minutes.     Manuscripts  will 
be  received   until   the  15th  of  October,  addressed  to 
either  of  the  committee,   viz:    W.  A.  Muhlenberg, 
G.  T.  Bedell,  and  G.  J.  Geer,  New  York. 

The  Promenade  Concerts  in  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Music  continue  "  pleasant,  popular  and 
profitable."  They  have  lost  the  singers,  Pickaneser, 
Frazer  and  Rudolphsen,  who  have  gone  on  summer 
tours,  but  have  gained  an  equal  weight  in  brave 
Amodio,  while  they  retain  Mine.  Johannsen  and 
Miss  Richings.  Carl  Bergmann  is  conductor  of 
the  orchestra Of  the  New  York  theatre  prom- 
enade concerts,  Burton's  experiment,  it  is  said,  has 
not  paid  ;  but  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Boureicault  an- 
nounce theirs  in  a  form  of  startling  novelty  and 
splendor,  truly  Jullienesque,  as  follows  : 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSTC.  —  First  Night  of  the  CHORAL 
OPERA.— On  Mnndnv,  Auguit  3,  1857,  will  h*  represented  a 
new  fnrm  of  Musical  Entertainment  executed  bv  ONE  HUN- 
DltED  ANU  TWENTY  PEKTOTtMERS.  led  by  Snlists,  repre- 
Renting  the  national  mupifi  of  Italy,  Germany,  Franee.  Spain, 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  —  Vocal  :  Twelve  pnpranos.  Twelve  con- 
traltos. Twelve  tenors.  Twelve  baritones.  Twelve  bassos.  Prima 
donnas,  Tenor,  Basso:  The  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  native 
pons  will  be  illustrated  bv  T'-VO  POPULAR,  DRAMATIC 
STARS  — Instrumental:  Forty  violins,  'cellos  and  basses; 
Eight  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons ;  Nine  horns,  cornets, 
trombones;  Three  drums.  A  COLOSSAL  CATHEDRAL  OR- 
GAN, erected  by  Henry  Erben  of  New  York  for  the  Uivivers.'il- 
ist  Church,  Chicago,  and  kindlv  lent  by  that,  community  to 
this  Management,.— Conductor,  M,  ROBERT  STOEPEL. 

The  Management  has  fixed  the  price  of  admission  as  low  ns 
possible,  intending  to  base  the  enterprise  on  the  public  at 
large,  deeming  that  by  these  means  are  trnlv  developed  the 
highest  aim  and  objects  of  an  Ac-idemy  of  Music. 

Admission  25  cents :  Reserved  seats  CO  cents. 

If  our  readers  are  curious  to  know  what  a  "  Choral 
Opera"  may  be,  we  can  refer  them  to  the  first  night's 
programme : 

First  Act :— Overture— The  Royal  Hunt  of  Henry  IV.—  The 
Miserere,  Mile.  Simon— The  Brindisi — The  Traviata,  Mile.  Spi- 
nola,  M.  Arnold! — The  Rataplan  Chorus. 

Second  Act: — Hernani— -National  Ballad,  Miss  Agnes  Rob- 
ertson— La  Sonnamhnla,  Mile  Spinola — Der  KanUjr,  National 
German  Quartet— Comic  Ballad.  Mrs.  John  Wood — Anvil  Cho- 
rus—Goodwood Galop 

Fitzgerald  gives  the  following  account  of  a  some- 
what venerable  institution,  the  Philadelphia  'L  Musical 
Fund  Society  "  : 


This  Society  was  instituted  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. 1820,  and  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  in  the  spring  of  1823.  Its  objects  ar8 
the  relief  of  distressed  musicians  and  their  families, 
and  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  proficiency  in  the 
musical  art.  The  first  is  attained  by  granting  from 
the  corporate  funds  adequate  pecuniary  provision  to 
all  musicians  members  of  the  society,  who  from  age 
or  infirmity  are  unable  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families.  The  second,  giving  a  series  of  con- 
certs during  the  winter,  which  are  accessible  to  the 
public.  The  members  are  arranged  in  two  classes — 
professors  and  amateurs — the  first  of  whom  only  are 
compelled  to  perform  at  the  concerts,  though  the 
latter  often  assist  them.  The  Hall  of  the  Society,  in 
Locust  street,  above  Eighth,  was  built  in  1824,  Mr. 
Strickland  being  the  architect.  The  principal  con- 
cert room  is  1 10  feet  in  length,  and  60  feet  in  width, 
and  estimated  to  scat  1,800  persons.  It  has,  on 
numerous  occasions,  contained  over  2,000.  At  the 
time  of  its  erection,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
after,  it  was  the  only  concert  room  in  America  worthy 
the  name. 


Jtriucritsmtuntfi, 


BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  "Fifth  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Mond.iy,  the  5'h  nf  October  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 
Instruction  will  be  eiren  in  the  following  depavtments.  : — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Sinking,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  way  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  S25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F.  Baker.  .1.  W,  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C  D  Parker,  and  Wimjam  Sohultzf. 

For  particulars,  address  B    F.  Baker,  No  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  tfjt  $tano-  jFortt,  Organ  &  l^armonj, 

3    IIAYWARD    PLACE. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

PTJBLISHEB    OIF    MUSIC, 
EniJ  ficrtltr  in  JHusital  ^tttrt|anbi«t, 

544  HROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

SMPOESTEKS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW     YORK. 

SIGNOR    AUGTJ8TO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  IVo.  86  Pinclcney  Street. 

ADOLPI1  KIELBLOCK, 

€m\jn  nf  ttjp  ^iatra  ml  tinging, 

U .    § .    HOTEL,. 
PAEIS   FIRST  PRIZE  PIANO-FORTES. 

ALBERT  W.LADD&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand 
and  Square 


PIANO-FORTES. 


— AT    THE — 
Great  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris,  in  1855, 

THE  FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL 
Was  awarded   to  us  for  the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO- 
FORTES, by  a  Jury  composed  of  the  following 
distinguished  gentlemen  : 
Joseph  Hellmesberger,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at.  Vienna  ;  Prof  Halevy,  Secretary  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  ;  Hector  Berlioz.  Professor  of  Music 
and  Member  of  ihe  Jury  of  the  London  Exhibition  :    Prof. 
Marlote,  Member  of  tbe  Jury  at   the   Exhibition   in  Paris  in 
1R49  ;  M.  Rolllr,  Manufacturer  of  Piano-Fortes,  Paris  ;  Right 
[Ion    Sir  George  Clerck,  President,  of  the   Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London  ;   Prof  Fetis,  Director  of  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  Brussels. 

Was  also  received  for  the  Best  Boston  Piano-Forte  contributed 
to  the  New  York  "World's  Fair  of  1S53,  and  TWO  MEDALS 
from  the  late  Mechanic?.'  Fair  at  Boston. 

Warerooms,  298  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
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FIRST  PREilUSlfS  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHIOKEEING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  185G : 


FROM   THE 

filsxsailusMg  fiCfmritallt  |Bttt5anU  Rezatiatiim 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

t(  For  moBt  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 
THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  hy  JONAS  CHICKER- 
TNG,  aod  up  to  the  preseDt  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WABEE'OOBS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

OUGAICr    ETJIXiXJER, 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

S.     S3.     BAIjIj, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

IS  33  "TOST  JS» 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

G.    ANDRE    &,    C  O., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  Hayda's  and  Mozart's  works. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

yj   Broadway ',  TV". Y. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OP  GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &,c. 

Novello's  GBcc-Hive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with   ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for  Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.     Handsomely    bound   in   cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  %1  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  ami  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwnod, 

Calcott,  the   Karl  of  Mnnrington,  Spofforfh,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and   Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each.j 

NovelEo's  Part  SoaagvBSoolt. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price  $2. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers— among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Marfar- 
ren,  Himbauit,  Wesley,  &c, — with  repiints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part :  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c,  8  cents  per  set. 

Orpheus : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  aDd  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued— the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

The  MusicaB  Tiaraes, 

AND     SINGING-CLASS     CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERT  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 

and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more  Voices. 

Price  3  cents  each. 

A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 

Holmes,  Author  of  the  Lt  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c.  ;  Short  notices 

of  Singing-Clashes,  Concerts,  &c. ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 

important  Musical   Works;    and,  in    addition,  three  or  four 

pages  of  Music.     The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  with 

secular  or  sacred  words.     Price  3  cts.  each,  or  post-free,  4  cts. 

Nos.  1—48,  (Vols  I  and  II)  bound  in  cloth,  with  Index, ..1  75 
"    49— 96,  (Vols.  Ill  and  IV)         "        ■<■         «         "  175 

"    97— 144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI)         "        «        "        "  175 

Either  Vols  3,  4,  5  or  6,  may  be  bad  separately,  in  paper  covers, 

75  cents  each.     Annual  subscription  to  the  Musical  Times,  50 

cents,  post-paid. 

J.   A.   NOVELLO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


MUSICAL   RECREATIONS, 

OR,  A  RELIEF  FROM  STUDY.  A  Collection  of  Two-Rart 
Songs,  consisting  mostly  of  Elegant  Extracts  from  the  Works 
of  Eminent  Composers,  with  English  words,  written  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  by  E.  Ives,  Jr. 

These  Two-Part  Songs  may  be  sung  by  One  or  Fifty  voices 
on  a  part,  and  are  principally  intended  for  the  use  of  Female 
Classes  in  Music.     Price  Filty  Cents. 

Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditsom  &  Co.  115  Washington  St. 

Piano-Forte   Instruction. 

MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

ATHENHUM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Exhibition  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  July  15, 
with  a  new  collection  of  Pictures,  among  which  will  be  found, 
The  Visitation,  by  Page;  The  First  N.  E.  Thausgiving,  by 
Edwin  White ;  additional  pictures  by  Allston ;  aud  other 
works  by  New  York  and  Boston  Artists. 

JOE  PRINTING- 

OF     EVERY     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY    AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED  AT  THE   OFFICE   OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

KTO.    31    SCHOOL    STREET. 


C.    BBECSIRIC, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 
■       701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON'S 

IvIOTSTTHL-Z- 

CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 
AUGUST. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

TEARS  OF  LOVE.  IF)  4 Walter  M.ivnard,  25 

M1NNIF.  BROWN,  S.,ne  and  Chorus  (F,  3. .  .11   P.  Danks.  25 

FLORENCE  MAY,  (K  flat)  3 E   A    Bonner,  25 

NELLY  MAY,  (D>3 S.  Markiilein,  25 

I  MUST  COME  OUT  NEXT  SPRING,    MAMMA. 

I F)  3 Pete  Morris,  25 

MAMMA  WON'T  LET  ME  MARRY  YET,  Comic-, 

IBflat)3 Pete  Morris.  25 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO,  (D)  3 J.  N.  Crouch,  25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

LAUGHING  RILL  WALTZ,  (0)3 Geo.  Bvron  Ware,  25 

SUNNY  MEMORIES  WALTZ.  (A)  4 H    P.  Crane,  25 

VALSE  CII  ARM  ANTE.  I  Efl.it)  4 Sexlus  Sawrellc,  25 

LES  CLOCHES  DO  MONASTERE.  ID  flat)  4....L.  Wely,  25 
TO  THE  COTTAGE  OF  MY  MOTHER,  No.  1,  of 

the  "  Signs  of  l.ove,"  Vars.,  (G)4 Ch.  Grohe,  35 

EMILY  POLKA,  (F)  3 Mrs.  Urn    Garrett,  25 

NOCTURNE.  (A  flat)  5 J.  C.  D.  Parker,  25 

NOCTURNE,  (E)5  A.  Loeschhorn,  35 

SPANIARD'S  SERENADE.  (Eminor)4 A.  Junrrii.aiin.  25 

LA  MUETTE  DE  PORTIOI,  Op.  52.  (E)  7  . .  .S.  Thalberg,  75 
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Characteristics  of  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Eartholdy. 

BY  DK.   HERMANN  ZOPFP. 

Felix  Mendelssoiin-Bartholdy  is  our 
pendant  to  Weber,*  as  a  representative  of 
the  Romantic  school.  Like  him,  of  tender  sen- 
sibilities and  delicate  feelings,  he  inclined  to  the 
feminine  and  graceful. 

I  must  remark  at  the  outset  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult in  elucidating  a  mind  that  has  just  departed 
from  us,  to  distinguish  in  the  details  of  our 
judgment  what  is  true  from  what  is  false,  or 
exaggerated;  yet  I  hope,  should  any  injustice 
creep  in  here  in  spite  of  my  best  intention,  it 
will  be  too  unessential  to  affect  the  accuracy  of 
the  main  impression. 

Mendelssohn,  on  account  of  his  uncommonly 
precocious  development,  has  been  regarded  as  a 
musical  wonder-child.  This,  with  his  bringing  up, 
and  his  most  careful  although  spoiling  education 
in  a  house  in  many  ways  regarded  as  the  first  in 
Berlin,  both  in  point  of  wealth,  of  taste  for  Art 
and  of  fine  tone,  could  not  be  without  a  lasting 
influence  on  a  nature  as  susceptible  as  Weber's, 
and  indeed  far  more  pliable.  This  manifested 
itself  all  too  prominently  ;  whether  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Art,  whose  representative  he  was 
called  to  be,  will  soon  be  seen. 

Truly  astonishing  and  wonderful  it  must  have 
been  to  see  with  what  deep  interest,  with  what 
technical  certainty  Mendelssohn,  a  boy  of  fifteen 
years,  directed  the  performance,  and  by  heart,  of 
the  great  Passion  of  Sebastian  Bach  in  the  Ber- 
lin Sing-Academie !    Never  could  that  institution 

*  See  article:  "Characteristics  of  Weber,"  in 
Nos.  2  and  3  of  this  volume. 


boast,  before  or  since,  an  epoch  of  such  brilliant 
bloom  as  then,  when  minds  like  Zelter,  Mendels- 
sohn, Devrient  and  Marx  combined  to  bring 
Bach's  plastic  art,  in  the  most  sound  and  genuine 
manner,  to  the  knowledge  and  the  recognition  of 
the  public ;  and  above  all  it  was  the  sublime 
Passion  music,  by  whose  performance  Mendels- 
sohn, by  the  side  of  Zelter,  won  for  the  Berlin 
Academy  its  noblest  triumph ;  while  Devrient 
and  Marx,  by  word  and  writing,  by  study  and 
communication,  and  the  hints  therefrom  derived 
for  the  right  representation  of  music  until  then 
scarcely  understood  at  all,  exerted  equal  influ- 
ence upon  hearers  and  performers.  All  whom  I 
have  heard  allude  to  it,  speak  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  of  that  time,  and  revel  mostly  in  the 
memory  of  it  even  during  excellent  performances 
of  Bach  to-day. 

Mendelssohn  did  equal  service  in  his  direction 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  and  in 
the  performance  of  the  piano  Concertos  and 
Trios  of  that  master.  He  studied  the  classical 
composers  with  especial  and  unwearied  persever- 
ance, above  all  Bach,  Handel  and  Beethoven ; 
and  a  most  rare  memory  supported  his  impressi- 
ble nature  in  a  remarkable  degree  ;  so  at  home 
was  he  in  those  authors,  that  he  scarcely  needed 
scores  or  parts  for  the  execution  of  the  most 
elaborate  pieces.  Mendelssohn  was,  as  we  have 
said,  very  industrious  in  his  studies,  but  he  had 
constant  stimulus  and  encouragement  on  the  one 
hand  in  such  quick  and  happy  apprehension,  on 
the  other  as  the  adored  son  of  one  of  the  first,  at 
that  time  perhaps  in  point  of  social  respectability, 
the  very  first  house  of  the  Residenz.  Under 
such  circumstances,  accustomed  as  he  was  to 
shine  as  a  wonder-child,  and  at  the  same  time 
characterized  by  a  naivete  and  an  amiability  par- 
ticularly attractive  to  superficial  people,  could  he 
escape  the  danger  of  becoming  the  enfant  gate  of 
Berlin  fashionable  female  society?  If  this  occur- 
red perhaps  in  a  less  degree  socially,  at  least 
compared  with  the  intolerable  arrogance  of  a 
Heine — for  even  his  enemies  admit  his  singular 
modesty,  his  stedfast  amiability — yet  his  genius, 
in  its  direction  and  activity,  was  by  no  means 
free  from  that  influence. 

Of  not  only  a  noble,  but  a  truly  kind  heart,  he 
was  animated  by  the  wish  to  conciliate  all,  to 
please  all,  even  at  times  when  lie  had  long  had 
more  than  a  suspicion,  that  such  inclinations  and 
their  causes  are  too  diverse,  nay,  often  by  divided 
interests  too  utterly  opposed,  to  make  it  possible 
to  bring  the  fulfilment  of  such  different  wishes, 
so  to  say,  under  one  hat.  To  offend  or  crowd  no 
one  in  the  world,  is  a  thing  utterly  impossible  to 
a  pronounced  character.  Whoever  seeks  that, 
renounces  his  own  character.     To  many  men,  of 


the  highest  endowment,  this  has  happened  ;  and 
Mendelssohn,  in  spite  of  the  noblest  striving,  had 
to  share  the  same  experience.  Besides,  no  char- 
acter, and  of  course  no  artistic  character,  can  de- 
velop itself  thoroughly  and  firmly  as  such  with- 
out conflict,  not  only  with  circumstances,  but  also 
(what  is  still  more  indispensable)  with  itself, 
with  its  own  nature.  The  tendency  to  such  a 
conflict  lies  in  human  nature — at  least  in  all  souls 
strong  enough  to  be  self-conscious  ;  so  strong  is 
it,  that  a  man,  who  finds  himself  by  talent,  wealth 
or  station  in  a  rare  position,  cannot  remain  long 
contented  with  it,  but  seeks  or  seems  to  seek  for 
friction  and  collision,  and  at  all  events  is  inclined 
to  deny  what  is  peaceful  and  untroubled  in  his 
destiny.  The  latter  case  we  find  in  Mendelssohn. 
It  is  very  strikingly  expressed  by  one  of  our 
most  intelligent  critics,  speaking  of  a  certain 
concert,  thus :  "  Joachim,  (one  of  our  most 
famous  violin  virtuosos),  played  Mendelssohn's 
violin  Concerto.  Most  of  Mendelssohn's  instru- 
mental compositions  run  into  a  soft  and  yielding 
sentimentality,  which  banishes  itself  at  last  to  the 
element  of  moonlight  and  of  elfin  dances.  So 
also  this  Concerto.  Like  many  men,  on  whom 
fortune  smiles  in  all  their  undertakings,  Mendels- 
sohn too  felt  the  need  of  sorroivs,  and  pleased 
himself,  in  the  want  of  real  sorrows,  with  telling 
of  imaginary  ones.  One  may  apply  to  him,  re- 
versed, the  lines  of  Heine  : 

6       Aus  seinen  kleinen  Schmerzen 
Macht  er  die  grossen  Lieder. 

(Out  of  his  little  sorrows 
Makes  he  his  great  songs.*) 

"  The  sorrows  are  for  the  most  part  hardly 
worth  the  mention  ;  the  theme  too  is  always  the 
same  old  story  ;  but  he  knows  how  to  vaiy  it  so 
pleasantly,  he  understands  how  to  languish  so 
sweetly,  to  smile  so  sadly,  here  and  there  too 
how  to  assume  a  roguish  air — in  short  he  is  so 
'  interesting,'  that  one  cannot  resist  him  !  In  all 
this  the  Mendelssohn  passion  never  offends  the 
good  tone  of  fine  society ;  it  is  always  comme  il 
faut,  in  dress  coat,  tire'e  a  quatres  e'pingles.  How 
different  Beethoven  and  Schumann !  When  the 
Demon  seized  them,  they  went  through  thick 
and  thin  with  him,  without  stopping  to  pull  on 
their  gloves.  It  was  remarked  of  Joachim,  that 
he  played  the  Concerto  with  disinclination — 
something  like  displeasure  settled  on  his  features. 
His  powerful  genius  felt  constraint  within  the 
narrow,  precise  forms  of  the  conversazione  style," 
&c. 

As   the   social   circle,  in   which   Mendelssohn 

*  The  lovers  of  the  songs  of  Robert  Franz  will  at 
once  recall,  in  connection  with  his  exquisite  music, 
the  little  poem  : 

Aus  meinen  grossen  Schmerzen 
Mach  ich  die  ldeine  Lieder. — Ed. 
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moved,  was  great  and  brilliant,  so  from  the  above 
reasons  did  his  artistic  circle  of  vision  remain 
narrow — narrowed  as  much  as  possible  by  that 
coterie  of  Berlin  ladies,  who  were  in  raptures 
with  his  every  motion,  with  his  every  naive  or 
roguish  trick  or  word ;  who  each  of  them  was 
eager  to  possess  another  original  little  song,  with 
or  without  words,  written  by  himself  and  dedica- 
ted to  herself,  or  the  pen  with  which  he  wrote  or 
whatever  else  he  used.  And  how  happy  was  he 
to  oblige  them  all !  how  modestly  he  let  the 
thing  be  snatched  from  him  !  how  uneonstrain- 
edly  he  abandoned  himself  to  a  naive  humor, 
pleased  to  be  overwhelmed  with  laughter  at  his 
innocent  wit,  when  he  had  succeeded  in  right 
prettily  teasing  one  of  them  !  How  "  neat,"  how 
"  interesting,"  how  "  charming  "  they  found  him ! 

That  was  the  insidious  poison  that  was  more 
and  more  to  strangle  the  high  aspiration  for 
which  Nature  had  endowed  him,  as  a  warning  to 
the  legion  'of  artists  who  worship  him  and  try  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps.  Hence  he  never  came  to 
the  full  feeling  and  consciousness  of  the  creative 
power  that  really  dwelt  within  him ;  he  thought 
that  he  must  lean  upon  and  imitate  great  models. 
Unfeigned  modesty,  proceeding  from  the  deepest, 
noblest  veneration  and  admiration  of  masters 
who  to  him  seemed  out  of  reach,  and  the  resig- 
nation naturally  consequent,  were  what  lamed 
him  and  hindered  him  from  working  freely  on, 
without  concern  about  the  degree  of  his  own  spe- 
cific power ;  and  would  not  let  him  give  us  himself, 
him,  Mendelssohn,  entire,  complete,  self-conscious, 
and  therefore  sound  and  classical. 

Instead  of  this  he  strove  to  imitate  Beethoven, 
his  whole  soul  permeated  by  the  Ninth  Symphony 
with  choruses,  and  wrote  by  way  of  offset  to  that, 
but  without  sufficient  motive  in  itself,  a  Symphony- 
Cantata.  Still  more  powerfully  taken  with  the 
great  Passion  music  of  Bach,  he  endeavored  to 
imitate  that,  and  wrote  his  Paulus  after  that 
model.  Indeed,  so  closely  wedded  was  he  to  that 
model,  that  (just  as  in  imitating  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony) he  insisted  upon  weaving  Chorals  into 
the  Paulus ;  although  the  poet  whom  he  had 
first  selected  for  the  text  of  {his  oratorio,  (one  of 
the  few  artists,  by  the  way,  who  have  their  eyes 
open  in  matters  of  plastic  art  and  grouping), 
amazed  at  this  desire,  earnestly  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  utter  unfitness  of  Chorals  for  this  sort 
of  matter,  showed  him  how  they  would  disturb 
and  limit  him,  and  finally  withdrew  entirely  from 
the  task,  leaving  it  to  a  more  willing  arranger  ; 
while  Mendelssohn  could  say  only  in  reply : 
"  But  the  Chorals  in  the  Passion,  especially  those 
a  capella,  have  such  a  peculiarly  fine  effect ! " 
[To  be  continued.] 


Third  letter  from  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

The  Musical  Festival  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Bach. — Schubert. — Schumann. — Berlioz. — Liszt. 

The  programme  for  the  second  day  must  have 
appeared  unsuccessful  in  many  respects  to  every 
one  who_  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
compositions  to  be  performed,  although  the  selec- 
tion of  this  or  that  work,  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
Symphony  by  Schubert,  was  good.  There  seemed 
to  have  existed  an  intention  rather  of  presentino- 
a  succession  of  important  names  than  of  effective 
works,  of  thinking  more  of  what  might  be  written 
of  the  proceedings  than  of  what  would  be  sung. 
Considered  as  a  mere  musical  mass  (the  execution 
of  all  the  pieces  without  any  pauses  would  have 
lasted  more  than  four  hours)  it  was  a  hazardous 


experiment,  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  we  recollect 
that  we  were  invited  to  a  Musical  Festival,  not 
one  of  the  vocal  compositions  chosen  can  escape 
the  reproach  of  being  unsuited,  at  least  for  the 
object  in  view. 

Our  great  old  grandpapa  Bach  had  appeared 
only  seldom — I  think  not  more  than  twice — at 
the  former  Niederrheinische  Musical  Festivals. 
When  we  remember  how  many  of  these  festivals 
Mendelssohn  directed,  how  great  his  influence 
was,  and  that  no  artist  ever  did  more  than  he  did 
for  the  propagation  and  comprehension  of  the 
most  profound  of  all  composers,  there  must  have 
been  some  especial  reasons  for  the  apparent 
neglect.  And,  in  truth  there  is  a  satisfactory 
number  of  such  reasons ;  instead,  however,  of 
mentioning  them  in  this  place,  I  prefer  stating  at 
once  that  I  welcomed  with  great  delight  the  name 
of  Bach  in  the  programme  for  this  year.  My 
delight,  however,  did  not  last  long — not  after  I 
had  inspected  more  closely  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed, and  become  convinced  that  the  selection 
was  a  most  unsuitable  one,  taking  into  account 
the  means  and  the  end. 

"  Christ,  unserer  Herr,  zum  Jordan  kam " 
(Christ,  our  Lord,  came  to  the  Jordan)  were  the 
words  at  the  commencement  of  Bach's  cantata  in 
question,  composed  for  the  festival  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  It  contains  a  so-called  varied  choral, 
a  few  recitatives,  three  airs,  and  the  usual  con- 
cluding choral.  The  text  is  something  horrible — a 
jumble  of  mystical  and  trivial  doggerel  verse,  in 
German,  which  causes  your  hair  to  stand  on  end, 
supposing,  by-the-way,  you  have  got  any.  Of 
course,  it  has  not  the  least  to  do  with  Whitsuntide. 
A  friend  of  mine  asserts  that  the  good  people  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  had  been  attracted  by  the  words : 

"Da  wolt'er  stiften  uns  ein  Bad, 
Zu  waschen  uns  von  Siinden,"* 

but  this  I  cannot  believe.  The  cantata  contains 
no  grand  chorus ;  the  airs,  from  which  the  musi- 
cian may,  at  any  rate,  learn  a  great  deal,  are 
difficult  and  unthankful  for  the  singers,  and,  for  a 
large  audience,  a  bore;  while  the  instrumentation, 
partly  not  carried  out,  and  requiring  the  organ, 
is  where,  as  in  the  first  piece,  it  is  complete,  any- 
thing but  adapted  to  be  performed  by  large 
masses.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  previous 
suspicion  that  the  effect  of  the  work  would  be 
unsatisfactory,  for,  with  a  degree  of  arbitrariness, 
which  I  will  not  further  notice,  the  concluding 
chorus  of  another  cantata,  No.  21  of  the  Kirchen- 
Cantaten :  "  Ieh  hatte  viel  Bekiimmerniss"  was 
tacked  on  to  it.  This  latter  was  magnificent  and 
vigorous,  being,  as  it  were,  written  expressly  for 
fine  choral  resources.  But  even  this  composition 
was  not  destined  to  achieve  at  the  public  per- 
formance the  same  effect  it  had  produced  at  the 
rehearsal,  since  it  was  deprived  of,  I  will  not  say 
its  proper,  but,  at  any  rate,  its  more  suitable  place, 
and  stuck  at  the  end  of  the  concert.  Of  this, 
however,  I  shall  say  more  anon. 

"  Des  Stingers  Fluch,"  a  ballad,  adapted  by 
Richard  Pohl,  from  Uhland's  poems,  music  by 
Schumann,  was  the  second  of  the  vocal  composi- 
tions selected  for  execution.  The  above  excel- 
lent musician  composed  this  work  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  creative  activity  in  Dusseldorf, 
and,  although  it  contains  much  that  is  beautiful,  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  decision  of  many  capable 
critics,  nearly  connected  with  him,  and  look  upon 
it  as  one  of  his  finest  efforts.  Some  few  lyrical 
pieces  in  it  are  attractive  and  expressive,  while 
some  few  passages,  given  to  the  chorus,  are 
calculated  to  produce  a  powerful  and  almost 
popular  impression;  but  the  poem  arranged  by 
Richard  Pohl  is  distinguished  in  the  middle  by  a 
great  degree  of  unclearness,  which  has  communi- 
cated itself  to  the  musical  treatment.  The 
commencement  is  somewhat  monotonous ;  the 
end,  expressive,  but  melting  away  rather  too 
much,  and,  indeed,  almost  dying  out,  while  the 
dramatic  points,  properly  speaking,  are,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  with  Schumann,  who  is  thor- 
oughly lyrical,  most  unintelligibly  obliterated. 
The  part  of  the  solo  soprano,  which  took  no  share 
in  Bach's  cantata,  is  very  small  and  ineffective, 

*  "  He  wished  to  establish  a  bath  there,  to  wash  us 
clean  of  sin." 


while  the  co-operation  of  the  chorus  is  also  too 
rare  to  satisfy  the  magnificent  resources  employed 
at  our  Rhenish  Musical  Festivals.  The  selection 
of  this  vocal  composition  was,  however,  the  best 
of  the  three  chosen. 

L'Enfance  ilu  Christ,  Trilogie  Mystique,  text 
and  music  by  Hector  Berlioz,  was  tic-  la-1  of  the 
works  set  down  for  performance,  and  was  that 
which  was  looked  on  by  sonic  with  the  greatest 
distrust,  and  by  others  with  the  greatest  curiosity. 
A  small  portion — the  middle  portion — of  tills 
work  had  been  previously  performed  separately, 
under  the  name  of  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  in 
several  places,  including  Cologne,  with  more  or 
less  success.  Berlioz  produced  it  successfully  in 
a  concert  at  Paris,  under  the  fictitious  name  of 
Peter  Ducrd  (1679).  It  may  interest  you  to 
know  something  more  about  its  origin,  and  I 
therefore  subjoin  a  literal  translation  of  a  letter 
published  by  the  author,  and  addressed  in  the 
year  1852  to  a  friend  in  London.  I  have 
preserved  it.    It  runs  as  follows : — ■ 

"  Some  judge  of  authors'  names,  not  works,  and  then 
Nor  praise  nor  blame  the  writings,  but  the  men. 

"  My  dear , 

"  You  ask  me  why  the  Mystery,  The 
Flight  into  Egypt,  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  list, 
published  by  yourself,  of  my  works,  has  on  the 
title,  '  Dedicated  to  Peter  Ducre,  a  fictitious 
chapelmaster  ?'  This  happened  in  consequence 
of  a  fault  of  which  I  was  guilty — a  fault  for  which 
I  have  been  severely  punished,  and  for  which  I 
shall  ever  reproach  myself.  The  facts  of  the  case 
are  as  follow : — 

"  One  evening,  I  happened  to  be  at  the  house 

of  Baron  de  M ,  a  judicious  and  sincere  friend 

of  art,  with  one  of  my  old  fellow-pupils  of  the 
Academy  in  Rome,  the  learned  architect  Due. 
Every  one  was  playing  cards ;  some  whist,  some 
ecarte,  etc.,  with  the  exception  of  myself  alone. 
I  abhor  cards.  Endless  patience  and  thirty  years 
of  perseverance  have  enabled  me  to  understand 
none  of  the  games,  and,  under  no  circumstances, 
to  be  able  to  be  of  use  to  players  who  may  need 
a  partner. 

"  It  was  pretty  evident  that  I  found  the  time 
hanging  heavily  on  my  hands,  when  Due  came  up 
and  said  to  me :  '  As  you  are  doing  nothing  you 
might  as  well  write  a  piece  of  music  for  my  album.' 
'  With  pleasure,'  I  replied.  I  took  a  piece  of 
paper  and  drew  a  tolerable  quantity  of  hues,  on 
which  there  soon  appeared  an  andantino  for  four 
voices  for  the  organ.  I  thought  I  discovered  in  it 
a  sort  of  mystically  rustic  naivete',  and  I  conceived 
the  sudden  idea  of  writing  to  it  words  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  piece  for  the  organ  disappeared,  and 
became  a  chorus  of  the  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem, 
singing  their  farewell  to  the  infant  Christ,  at  the 
moment  of  the  departure  of  the  Holy  Family  for 
Egypt.  The  company  left  oft'  their  whist  and 
ecarte'  to  hear  my  legend,  and  were  as  much 
amused  by  the  mediaeval  coloring  of  my  verses  as 
by  that  of  my  music.  '  Now,'  said  1  to  Due,  '  I 
will  compromise  you,  and  put  your  name  at  the 
bottom  of  the  work.'  '  What  an  idea !  my  friends 
know  very  well  that  I  have  no  notion  of  composi- 
tion.' '  That  is  a  fine  reason  for  not  composing ! 
Since,  however,  you  are  too  vain  to  lend  my  work 
your  name,  I  will  invent  one  in  which  yours  shall 
be  contained.  Wait  a  moment !  The  work  shall 
be  written  by  Peter  Ducre,  whom  I  hereby 
solemnly  appoint  chapelmaster  to  the  Saintc 
Chapelfe  at  Paris,  in  the  17th  century.  That 
will  impart  to  my  manuscript  all  the  value  of  an 
archaeological  curiosity.'  No  sooner  said  than 
clone ;  and  thus  I  entered  on  the  same  path  as 
Chatterton.  A  few  days  later  I  wrote  the  follow- 
ing piece,  but  this  time  I  commenced  with  the 
words,  and  a  small  fugued  overture  for  a  small 
orchestra,  in  a  small,  innocent  style,  in  F  sharp 
major  without  the  leading  note — a  manner  which 
is  no  longer  in  fashion,  which  resembles  the 
Gregorian  plain-song,  and  of  which  the  learned 
will  say  that  it  is  derived  from  some  Doric, 
Phrygian,  or  Mixolydic  mode  or  other  of  ancient 
Greece,  which  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
question,  but  evidently  brings  out  the  melancholy 
and  somewhat  stupid  character  of  old  natioual 
songs.     A  month  afterwards,  I  thought  no  more 
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of  my  retrospective  score,  when  I  wanted  a  chorus 
for  a  concert  I  had  to  conduct.  It  struck  me  that 
it  would  be  a  good  joke  to  fill  up  the  gap  with  the 
Shepherds'  Chorus  of  my  Mystery,  and  I  an- 
nounced it  in  the  programme  under  the  name  of 
Ducre,  etc.  (1679).  Even  at  the  rehearsals,  the 
antiquated  music  excited  the  liveliest  marks  of 
partiality  from  the  members  of  the  chorus. 
1  Where  did  you  dig  that  up  ?'  they  asked.  '  Dig 
up  is  pretty  nearly  the  right  expression,'  I  replied, 
without  hesitating ;  '  it  was  found  in  a  cupboard 
which  had  been  built  up  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle, 
when  the  latter  was  lately  restored.  It  was 
written,  however,  with  the  old  notation  upon 
parchment,  and  I  had  great  trouble  in  deciphering 
it.' 

"  The  concert  took  place,  Ducre's  piece  was 
well  executed  and  still  better  received.  The 
critics  praised  it,  and  complimented  me  on  my 
discovery.  One  single  individual  openly  ex- 
pressed some  doubt  as  to  its  age  and  authenticity. 
This  proves  that,  whatever  you,  who  would  eat  up 
the  French,  may  say,  there  are  sensible  people 
everywhere.  Another  critic  was  touched  by  the 
misfortune  of  the  old  chapelmaster,  whose  musical 
aspirations  had  not  been  made  known  to  the 
Parisians  until  after  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
years  of  darkness.  '  For,'  he  added,  '  not  one  of 
us  had  ever  heard  of  him,  and  even  Fetis's 
Dictionary,  which  contains  so  many  extraordinary 
things,  does  not  name  him.' 

"  On  the  following  Sunday,  Due  paid  a  visit  to 
a  lovely  young  married  lady,  who  is  very  fond  of 
old  music,  and  manifests  great  contempt  for  all 
new  compositions.  '  Well,'  she  asked  the  archi- 
tect, '  what  did  you  think  of  our  last  concert  ?' 
1  Very  mixed,  as  usual.'  '  And  the  piece  by 
Pierre  Ducre  ?  Splendid,  perfect !  that  is  gen- 
uine music  !  Time  has  not  deprived  it  of  any  of 
its  freshness  !  That  is  true  melody,  such  as  we  so 
seldom  meet  with  in  composers  now-a-days.  Your 
Berlioz  will  never  write  anything  like  that !'  At 
these  words,  Due  was  unable  to  repress  a  loud 
laugh,  and  was  imprudent  enough  to  answer, 
'  But,  my  dear  madam,  the  piece  is  by  Berlioz 
himself! — he  wrote  it,  in  my  presence,  on  the 
comer  of  an  dearie  table.'  The  beautiful  lady 
bit  her  lips ;  the  roses  of  anger  colored  her  white 
complexion,  and,  turning  her  back  on  Due,  she 
hurled  at  him  the  terrible  words,  '  Berlioz  is  an 
impertinent  fellow !' 

"  You  may  imagine,  my  dear  friend,  how 
ashamed  I  was,  when  Due  reported  to  me  her 
observation.  I  hastened  to  atone  for  what  had 
happened,  by  publishing  the  poor  little  work 
under  my  own  name,  but,  on  the  title-page,  I 
placed  the  words :  '  Dedicated  to  Pierre  Ducre,  a 
fictitious  chapelmaster,'  in  order  that  I  might 
always  be  reminded  of  my  own  culpable  roguery. 

"  At  present,  people  may  say  what  they  choose; 
my  own  conscience  no  longer  reproaches  me.  I 
no  longer  expose  the  sensitiveness  of  good  and 
soft-hearted  individuals  to  weep  over  fictitious 
misfortune;  pale  ladies  to  turn  red;  or  critics, 
who  are  accustomed  never  to  doubt,  to  entertain 
doubts.      I  will  sin  no  more,     Adieu,  my  dear 

!     May  my  sad  example  be  a  lesson  for  you. 

Never  attempt  to  lead  astray  the  musical  faith  of 
your  subscribers.  Dread  the  designation  which 
fell  to  my  lot.  You  do  not  yet  know  what  it  is  to 
be  called  impertinent,  especially  by  a  beautiful 
and  pale  lady. 

"  Yours  truly,        Hector  Berlioz. 

"London,  10th  May,  1852." 

Now  the  critics  who  valued  this  composition  as 
dating  from  the  year  1679,  may  be  very  clever 
people,  but,  at  any  rate,  they  are  bad  historians 
of  Art.  Berlioz,  however,  on  his  part,  is  also  in 
error,  when,  as  his  English  motto  proves,  he 
ascribes  the  success  of  his  little  chorus,  containing 
the  Flight  into  Egypt,  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  sent  it  forth  into  the  world  under  the 
name  of  some  one  else. 

It  was  not  because  he  adopted  another's  name, 
but  because  he  adopted  a  style  which  is  more 
simple  and  more  melodious  than  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  find  in  his  works,  that  it  proved  an 
easier  task  for  him  to  achieve  success  with  this 
composition.      But,   however,   this  may   be,   its 


success  induced  him  to  prefix  one  part  and  add 
another  to  the  little  work,  both  which  collectively 
are,  at  least,  six  times  the  length  of  the  original 
nucleus. 

****** 

Berlioz  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  cleverest 
of  all  known  composers.  His  reputation  as  a 
critic  is  as  great  as  his  reputation  as  a  composer. 
I  would  <nve  something  if  the  libretto,'11'  of  which 
I  have  endeavored  to  sketch  the  outlines,  were 
not  by  him,  and  if  he  had  to  write  a  notice  of  it. 
What  a  shower  of  splendid  witticisms  there 
would  be !  What  a  sea  of  irony  would  flow 
from  his  pen  !  Unfortunately,  he  has  not  criti- 
cized, but  written  it  himself — did  not  he  laugh  a 
little  in  his  sleeve  while  so  doing  ? 

In  all  probability,  any  half-and-half  opinions 
on  Berlioz's  music  will  never  be  general.  It  is 
deficient  in  many  qualities  without  which,  for 
many  persons,  music  ceases  to  be  music,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  possesses  others  peculiar  to 
itself,  which  not  only  satisfy  many  persons,  but 
render  them  perfectly  enthusiastic.  Schumann 
described  in  a  most  pregnant  manner  a  conside- 
rable portion  of  Berlioz's  talent,  when  he  said  of 
him,  that  he  was  a  virtuoso  on  the  orchestra. 
Not  only  has  Berlioz,  in  his  instrumentation,  pro- 
duced, side  by  side  with  much  that  is  corrupt, 
masterly  things,  but  he  is,  in  his  orchestral  color- 
ing, in  the  working-up  of  original  and  character- 
istic musical  elements,  very  frequently  thoroughly 
creative.  But  he  is  altogether  deficient  in  spon- 
taneity of  invention — he  translates  into  music 
pictures,  situations,  and  persons,  but  as  for  the 
thought  that  should  flow  undisturbed  from  the 
soul — of  that  he  knows  nothing.  People  would 
think  that  for  such  an  organization  words  would 
be  the  best  guide  to  the  invention  of  musical 
ideas,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Lightness,  flexi- 
bility, and  naturalness,  in  a  melodic  point  of 
view,  are,  above  all  things,  necessary  for  vocal 
composers,  but  Berlioz  is  deficient  in  these  quali- 
ties— no  matter  whether  naturally,  or  from  the 
violent  tendency  he  has  imposed  on  his  style. 
With  a  bold,  and  often  bizarre  rhythm,  with  ab- 
rupt and  frequently  far-fetched  harmony,  almost 
nothing  is  gained  for  vocal  music,  however  bril- 
liant the  instrument  may  be.  Thus  all  those 
compositions  of  Berlioz  which  obtained  for  him 
the  most  friends  and  admirers,  are  invariably  in- 
strumental pieces,  and  in  those  of  his  so-called 
symphonies,  in  which  there  were  also  vocal 
pieces,  it  was  only  the  first  which  stood  promi- 
nently forward  and  became  known.  Now,  no 
one  could  have  made  any  objection,  had  Liszt, 
who  was  always  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Ber- 
lioz1, inserted  in  his  programme  some  considera- 
ble orchestral  compositions  of  his,  which,  how- 
ever, would  not  have  taken  up  too  much  time  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  overture  to  King  Lear ; 
but,  in  selecting  this  En/ance  du  Christ,  he  was 
guilty  of  a  most  incomprehensible  blunder,  and 
inflicted  on  Berlioz  direct  and  serious  injury. 
While  the  treatment  of  the  story  is  with  its  stilted 
simplicity  particularly  disagreeable  to  us  Ger- 
mans, the  music  of  the  first  and  third  part  is  so 
bombastic,  so  unsingable,  so  spun-out,  and,  more- 
over, so  little  calculated  adequately  to  employ, 
or  even  to  inspire  a  large  chorus,  that,  when  I 
became  acquainted  with  it  at  the  preparatory  re- 
hearsals here,  I  at  once  foresaw  the  worst.  How 
it  ultimately  went  off,  I  will  with  all  simplicity 
relate  to  you. 

The  first  rehearsal,  which  was  a  very  long 
one,  came  off  on  Friday  afternoon.  Liszt  took 
a  great  deal  of  pains,  and  I  will  willingly  set 
down  in  some  degree,  to  the  account  of  such  a 
wretched  rehearsal,  where  no  progress  was  made, 
'and  at  which  not  even  all  the  soloists  were  pres- 
ent, the  impression  which  the  work  that  day  pro- 
duced on  the  listeners,  as  well  as  the  feeling  of 
weariness  it  excited  in  the  executants.  It  was  a 
bad  sign,  even  then,  that,  after  remaining  silent 
several  hours,  or  refraining,  at  any  rate,  from  the 
sbghtest  sign  of  approbation,  the  chorus  and 
orchestra,  after  the  fatal  harp  and  flute  trio, 
broke  out  into  a  storm   of  undisguisedly  ironical 

*  See  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  vol.  vi.,  p.  114, 
for  a  sketch  of  this  libretto. 


applause.     Every  one  returned  home  in   a  bad 
humor. 

The  second  rehearsal  did  not  take  place  until 
Monday  afternoon.  Meanwhile  Dalle  AsIc,  had 
been  attacked  with  hoarseness,  but  Herr  lthein- 
thaler  had  most  willingly  undertaken  his  part, 
for,  had  he  not  done  so,  the  concert  could  not 
have  come  off  at  all.  The  theatre  was  crowded 
to  overflowing,  and  the  beginning  of  the  work 
was  listened  to  with  silent  eagerness;  soon,  how- 
ever, a  very  evident  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  ob- 
tained the  upper  hand,  and  when  even  the  sec- 
ond part,  which  is  by  far  the  most  pleasing  and 
most  intelligible,  passed  by  without  applause,  and 
the  boxes  continued  to  grow  more  and  more 
empty,  Liszt  himself  seemed  to  loose  courage. 
He  left  his  place,  talked  the  matter  over  with 
the  members  of  the  committee — who,  long  be- 
fore, would  have  preferred  that  the  work  should 
not  be  executed — and,  on  his  return,  announced 
that  in  the  evening  only  the  Flight  into  Egypt 
would  be  given,  while  the  first  and  third  parts 
would  be  given  up — a  piece  of  intelligence  which 
was  received  with  undisguised  delight  by  the 
orchestra.  Schumann's  work  was  now  gone 
through  in  all  haste,  and — from  Liszt's  point  of 
view — the  most  important  composition  was  taken 
out  of  the  programme,  and  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  trouble  uselessly  thrown  away. 
[Conclusion  next  week.] 

Mr.  Satter  on  his  own  Compositions. 

[From  the  New  York  Musical  World.] 

Some  known  and  unknown  friends  having  re- 
cently called  public  attention  to  my  compositions, 
and  ranged  them  among  the  works  of  the  so- 
called  "  Music  of  the  Future,"  I  feel  bound  to 
express  my  opinion,  as  far  as  the  classification  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  may  be  true  or  not.  People 
generally  have  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  "  Music 
of  the  Future ;  "  and  even  those,  whose  Teutonic 
knowledge  goes  so  far  as  to  be  enabled  to  read 
Richard  Wagner's  writings,  have  slight  doubts  as 
to  the  probability  of  their  ever  becoming  popular 
or  useful.  Now,  popularity  and  usefulness  are 
two  champions  who  seldom  agree,  and  whose  in- 
dividual influence  is  so  different,  that  a  composer 
may  be  extremely  popular  without  being  useful, 
and  very  useful  without  being  popular.  The 
managing  pick-pockets,  whose  "  chums  "  Verdi, 
Kicci,  &  Co.,  have  been,  for  years  and  years,  de- 
serve the  soundest  eowhiding  for  the  miserable 
taste  which  pervades  the  public,  that  ever  graced 
man's  back.  Such  men,  however,  whose  intrin- 
sic worth  is  proof  against  fire  and  water,  against 
slander  and  ridicule — such  as  Schumann,  Wag- 
ner, Loewe  &  Co.,  ought  to  receive  a  civic  crown 
each  for  the  useful  purposes  which  their  elevated 
genius  had  ever  in  foremost  view.  Chopin, 
whose  originality  and  natural  sense  for  beauty 
had  been  styled  odd  and  eccentric  by  the  bees, 
who  preferred  to  dote  upon  the  honeyed  contents 
of  Italian  exotics,  is  perhaps  the  first  who  opened 
the  path  to  the  new  doctrine,  and  even  he  was 
but  a  splendid  follower,  in  some  degree,  of  that 
queer  old  gent.,  J.  S.  Bach,  Esq.,  whose  left  hand 
despiseth  to  proceed  from  C  to  G,  and  from  G  to 
C,  as  harmony  hath  an  equal  right  to  both  sides 
of  the  question.  Chopin  confined  himself  to  the 
piano ;  and  if  there  may  be  one  regret,  it  is  the 
fact,  that  the  cypress-branches,  which  overshad- 
owed his  cradle,  did  not  give  way  to  rose-bushes 
in  the  course  of  his  life.  Loewe,  whose  ballads 
and  oratorios  are  like  a  mighty  obelisk  built  up 
in  the  midst  of  rotten  grass  and  sickening  toads, 
enlaro-ed  the  path  which  the  pioneer  of  Modern 
Harmony  had  partly  discovered  and  partly  re- 
entered. Then  came  Schumann.  His  was  no 
sense  of  unlimited  beauty ;  the  earnest  longing 
of  his  mind  led  him  sometimes  to  extremes,  and 
a  great  many  of  his  works  deserve  to  be  styled 
"  quaint; "  for,  boldly  as  they  are  conceived,  the 
heart  has  yet  to  yield  to  the  spirit,  and  gentle 
love  follows  a  captive  the  triumphant  car  of  har- 
mony. 

Nevertheless,  like  Moses,  he  drew  water  from 
the  rocks,  and  the  ocean  of  sounds,  which  parted 
to  give  room  to  the  passage  of  Chopin,  Loewe 
and  Schumann,  drowned  with  irresistible   power 
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the  Myrmidons  of  the  luxurious  Pharaoh — Rossini, 
who  grew  too  powerful  and  too  exacting.  A 
man  was  needed  who  could  impart  to  the  opera 
the  same  spirit  of  independence,  of  originality, 
which  has  been  successfully  inoculated  to  piano- 
music,  songs  and  orchestral  compositions.  Rich- 
ard AVagner  stood  up,  a  free  man  among  Saxon 
satellites — a  true  man.  among  German  renegades 
— a  firm  believer  among  worshippers  of  the  gol- 
den calf.  Symphony  had  found  in  Berlioz  its 
point  of  culmination  :  the  ne  plus  ultra  was  evi- 
dent :  any  higher  pitch  of  instrumentation  would 
inevitably  have  turned  into  ridicule,  and  even 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  modern  Hector 
shouted  to  him  :  "  Take  care,  O  lord,  lest  thou 
shouldst  find  a  grave  before  the  walls  of  Ilium." 
And  Berlioz  took  care. 

With  R.  Wagner,  the  faint  ray  of  sun  which 
appeared  at  the  dawning  morn  of  Genius,  gave 
way  to  a  bright  and  dazzling  light,  whose  sudden 
existence  was  so  overpowering,  that  a  great  many 
hid  their  eyes  for  fear  of  being  blinded ;  others 
tried  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  new  meteor, 
prompted  by  curiosity  and  fear,  and  only  a  very 
few  with  eagle's  sight  met  the  apparition,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  even  this  amazing 
flame  might  safely  be  encountered,  provided  the 
eye  could  get  accustomed  to  its  splendor.  Liszt 
was  the  first  to  make  the  requisite  astronomical 
calculations,  and  having  faithfully  and  impartially 
found  out  that  there  was  a  star  rising  in  Israel, 
he  gave — a  second  Arago — a  name  to  the  con- 
stellation, and  put  it  among  the  Stars  No.  1 . 
Germany  began  to  buy  telescopes. 

Wagner  has  given  us  "  Tannhaiiser,"  "  Lohen- 
grin," "  Cola  Rienzi,"  "  Fliegende  Hollander " 
and  the  "  Faust  overture."  If  I  understood  him 
right,  the  whole  principle  of  the  Music  of  the 
Future  consists  in  this :  "  Music  is  a  language  of 
the  soul.  Without  meaning,  music  is  a  zero." 
And  so  it  is.  Those  who  have  souls,  will  soon 
perceive  what  a  Demosthenes  speaks  to  them. 
Those  who  have  none,  will  perhaps  prefer  the 
gambols  of  apes  in  some  travelling  menagery. 
Those  who  try  hard  to  create  a  new  Babylon, 
who  defy  the  consequences  for  the  sake  of  mo- 
mentary lust,  may  look  at  Wagner  and  Chopin 
as  if  Minos  and  Rhadamantos  were  awaiting 
their  arrival  in  the  Orcus  with  a  judge's  severity 
and  verdict :  those,  however,  whose  heart  has 
not  been  polluted  yet  by  the  voluptuous  sounds 
of  Syrens,  do  not  need  to  put  cotton  in  their 
ears,  when  Wagner  reigns  in  the  orchestra. 
Give  Wagner's  works  the  necessary  location  and 
execution,  and  you  will  not  complain  of  the 
giant's  bodily  strength  and  mental  destitution.  I 
have  said  so  much  about  Wagner,  not  because 
he  is  exempt  from  faults — not  because  I  adhere 
to  the  silly  habit  of  apotheosis — not  because  I 
forget  our  immortal  ancestors  in  the  presence  of 
an  immortal  contemporary,  but  because  his  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  Music  of  the  Future,"  and  be- 
cause I  have  been  deemed  worthy  to  rank  among 
his  supporters. 

My  piano-compositions  have  but  one  object. 
As  a  player,  and  especially  as  a  concert  player, 
I  have  observed  that  there  is  a  sorrowful  dearth 
in  the  class  of  concert-pieces.  Or  they  are  such, 
that  the  composer  alone  plays  them  with  effect, 
owing  to  his  making  ritardandos,  accellerandos, 
marcatos  &c,  of  which  the  paper  don't  mention 
anything;  or  they  are  all  the  same  fearful  run- 
ning up  and  down,  introducing  nice  runs,  nice 
shakes,  nice  octaves,  in  which  the  composer  hap- 
pensto  excel,  and  there  is  so  little  music  in  them, 
that  it  reminds  one  involuntarily  of  a  great  cake 
weighing  a  hundred  pounds,  in  which  a  gold 
dollar  has  been  hidden.  When  Herz  wrote  his 
variations  with  success,  they  all  wrote  variations ; 
when  Thalberg  introduced  opera-fantasias,  they 
all  introduced  opera-fantasias;  but  when  Liszt 
wrote  his  works,  they  gave  up  in  despair,  and 
the  "  Quaint  Club  "  disappeared.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause there  was  nothing  to  imitate.  I  have  tried 
to  "  mean  "  something  in  my  compositions.  Now, 
whether  some  people  say  "  they  don't  mean,  but 
are  mean,"  or  not,  I  as  usually  do  not  profess  to 
care,  as  I  generally  go  my  own  way.  I  have 
tried  to  write  _  effective  concert-pieces,  which 
would  contain  little  music,  and  the  success  which 


has  mostly  attended  them,  when  I  played  them, 
is  certainly  not  so  much  due  to  mere  mechanical 
execution,  but  to  the  spirit  which  I  try  to  impart 
to  them.  I  have  tried  even  to  write  Sonatas,  not 
such  as  stick  so  closely  to  old  forms,  as  a  rat 
would  to  his  hole,  but  such  again  as  mean  some- 
thing, and  which  would  not  prove  a  failure,  if 
well  performed  in  even  a  large  concert-room. 
[The  first  wreath  which  was  thrown  to  me  on 
American  stages,  happened  to  honor  me  after  the 
performance  of  my  Sonata  in  F  sharp,  at  the 
Musical  Convention,  held  in  '55  in  Boston,  at  the 
Music  Hall]  And  so  1  shall  endeavor  to  write 
even  overtures  and  symphonies  for  piano  solo,  as 
I  do  not  see  why  this  noble  instrument  should  be 
treated  as  a  mechanic's-tool,  whereas  we  do  not 
know  actually  but  one-fifth  of  what  it  might  be 
capable  of  in  the  hands  of  able  men.  As  far  as 
my  compositions  for  stringed  instruments  witli  or 
without  piano  are  concerned,  I  adhere  to  the 
same  principle.  When  Beethoven  wrote  his 
Sonatas,  Trios  and  Quartets,  he  certainly  meant 
well  and  did  well,  although  he  did  not  publish 
his  intentions.  I  think  that  the  host  of  quartet- 
music,  meaningless  and  old-fogyish,  that  has  gone 
forth  from  the  engraver's  hands,  is  a  loss  to  man- 
kind rather  than  a  benefit.  Spohr,  with  all  his 
great  talent,  has  never  opened  a  new  gate  in  the 
temple  of  time,  and  the  title  "  Altmeister,"  which 
Germans  delight  to  bestow  upon  him,  is  a  com- 
pliment and  a  reproof.  Spohr,  Onslow  and 
Hununel,  are  masters  of  the  form  and  of  the 
style :  genius  has  never  touched  them  with  his 
wings,  and  if  he  hovered  round  one  of  the  three, 
Spohr,  albeit,  was  the  lucky  one.  We  in  our 
time  want  something  more  than  form  and  style, 
and  would  rather  prefer  one  Shakspeare  than  a 
thousand  Coleridges,  Tennysons,  Southeys,  Mil- 
tons,  Klopstocks,  Racines  and  Coopers.  If  a 
man  have  the  gift  of  uniting  beauty  with  genius, 
then  hail  to  us  and  to  him ;  but  if  beauty  alone 
stands  before  us,  who  would  not  think  of  those 
Circassian  slaves,  so  unique  in  their  bodily  accom- 
plishments, who  are  bought  like  so  many  walking 
pictures  for  the  money  of  half-brutes  and  totally 
effeminated  masters  ?  Give  me  liberty  of  thought ; 
the  style  will  come  in  its  train ;  and  give  me 
time  before  you  judge  whether  I  was  wrong  or 

you.  GUSTAVE    SATTER. 


Religious  Music.  —  Schoelcher,  in  his  Life  of 
Handel,  speaking  of  the  famous  Chandos  Anthems, 
says : 

"  All  the  sacred  music  of  Handel,  without 
ceasing  to  be  religious,  has  a  fire  and  an  active 
exaltation  which  make  it  wholly  distinct  from  the 
compositions  of  his  predecessors.  It  has  been  said 
in-  Belgium  that  religious  music,  when  impressed 
with  this  character,  no  longer  answers  its  purpose ; 
that  it  becomes  a  contradiction  whenever  it 
departs  from  the  simplicity  of  the  old  masters. 
Assuredly,  nothing  could  be  more  absurd,  and 
more  deplorable,  than  to  introduce  into  the  temple, 
as  some  do,  the  dramatic  style,  and,  above  all,  the 
frivolities  of  fioriture,  which  are  as  out  of  place 
in  the  church  as  they  are  tiresome  at  the  opera. 
But  to  give  to  the  songs  of  worship  a  greater 
warmth  and  a  richer  orchestration  than  Gregory, 
Gombert,  or  Palestrina  would  admit,  appears  to 
be  a  very  different  thing  from  composing  eava- 
tinas  or  scenic  pieces.  One  may  differ  from  the 
Carthusians  without  becoming  altogether  worldly. 
In  order  to  be  sure  that  this  is  so,  I  must  refer  to 
my  own  impressions.  The  masses  of  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  and  Cherubini,  like  the  anthems  of 
Handel,  have  never  excited  in  me  (even  hearing 
them  elsewhere  than  in  a  church)  any  feeling 
inconsistent  with  the  kind  of  meditation  which  is 
expressed  by  the  word  religious.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  accomplish  their  object. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  as  natural  as  it  is  logical  to 
apply  to  this  kind  of  music  (as  to  every  other) 
the  resources  of  modern  science  and  instrumenta- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time  preserving  always  its 
proper  character.  To  honor  the  Divinity  as  we 
ought,  we  should  employ  all  the  means  in  our 
power.  The  simplicity  of  the  early  masters  is 
admirable ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  would 


have  been  less  simple  had  they  been  richer. 
Moreover,  where  are  we  to  stop  '!  If  the  Belgian 
school  be  in  the  right,  Palestrina  himself  is  not 
entirely  free  from  reproach  :  for  the  sweet  and 
pleasant  tone  of  his  musical  phrase  is  far  removed 
from  the  austerity  of  the  Plain-song.  Willi 
tarian  intolerance,  the  pure  Gregorians  might 
accuse  him  of  being  effeminate. 

Those  who  attempt  to  circumscribe  sacred  com- 
position by  what  they  call  the  true  style — that  is 
to  say,  a  grave  and  naked  melody — would  make 
of  music,  if  they  were  listened  to,  what  the  Greek 
Church  made  of  painting:  they  would  retain  the 
art  of  sacred  music  at  the  twelfth  century  as  the 
Greek  Church  did  the  art  of  painting.  But  such 
exaggerations  never  lead  to  the  desired  end.  The 
Plain-song  will  always  be  beautiful  to  the  ear,  as 
the  pictures  of  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Gaddi,  and 
Fiesole  are  to  the  eye ;  but  to  restrict  religious 
art  to  these  is  nothing  less  than  to  falsify  it,  and 
render  it  ridiculous.  Witness  the  modern  relig- 
ious paintings  in  Greece  !  Could  any  thing  be 
colder  or  more  affected  than  those  pasticcios  of 
Byzantine  simplicity  upon  a  ground  of  gold  V 
And  this  is  the  invariable  result  when  the  artist  is 
condemned  to  archaeological  researches,  rather 
than  left  to  his  own  inspiration,  to  make  use  of  all 
the  means  with  which  progress  has  furnished  him. 
That,  indeed,  is  the  real  contradiction ;  for  it 
would  be  not  more  absurd  to  say  that  a  man  ought 
not  to  pray  beneath  the  vaulted  roof  of  an  old 
Gothic  cathedral  unless  clothed  in  an  ancient 
doublet,  with  a  bonnet  on  his  head,  and  peaked 
shoes  upon  his  feet." 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Opera  at  the  Antipodes. 
Mr.  Editor  : — I  beg  leave  to  offer  you  an 
extract  from  a  letter  dated  at  Calcutta,  India, 
May  17th,  1857,  thinking  you  may  find  it  worthy 
of  insertion  in  your  valuable  Journal,  which  often 
finds  its  way  thither. 

A  Constant  Reader. 

"  We  had  an  amusing  scene  at  the  opera  a 
few  nights  ago.  The  building  is  what  is  called 
in  this  country  a  Cutcha,  one,  that  is,  of  wooden 
puts  and  bamboos,  covered  with  coarse  mats  and 
thatched  with  straw.  At  a  very  short  distance  it 
looks  like  a  gigantic  hay-stack,  but  the  whole 
inside  is  lined  with  cloth  and  prettily  and  taste- 
fully painted  and  ornamented. 

On  this  occasion  the  house  was  very  full  and 
fashionable,  to  hear  Lucrezia  Borgia  for  the  first 
time  in  Calcutta.  The  early  part  of  the  evening 
the  weather  had  been  dark  and  lowering,  and 
just  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act  the  thunder  and 
lightning  became  terrific  ;  the  claps  were  awful, 
and  so  near  that  they  seemed  inside  the  very 
building  itself.  Thus  tar  the  opera  had  gone  off 
remarkably  well,  and  far  better  than  the  per- 
formance of  La  Figlia,  Favorita,  or  any  other 
we  had  had ;  but  now  the  audience,  particularly 
the  ladies,  began  to  be  frightened.  The  curtain 
had  hardly  fallen  on  the  fourth  act  when  the 
storm  burst  upon  us,  and  the  rain  came  down 
like  a  falling  ocean.  The  light  thatch  could'nt 
stand  it,  and  the  water  dripped  through  in  little 
streams  which  soon  grew  larger,  regardless  of  the 
toilettes  which  had  been  made  with  so  much  care  ! 
and  the  audience  drew  together,  standing  wher- 
ever a  dry  spot  could  be  found. 

The  curtain  rose  on  the  fifth  act,  but  the 
orchestra  where  fast  getting  drenched  ;  we  could 
plainly  see  the  rain  falling  upon  the  stage  and 
among  the  banquettcrs,  whose  carouse  became 
dismal  to  an  unwonted  degree.  The  musicians 
persevered,  however,  though  we  could  scarcely 
hear  them  for  the   thunder ;  but  when   the   bac- 
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chaualians  attempted  to  sing,  their  situation  be- 
came too  absurd,  and  the  whole  house  broke  into 
a  laugh  and  a  cheer.  The  curtain  fell,  the  or- 
chestra fled,  and  the  audience  made  tracks  for 
the  grand  entrance,  the  water  at  last  pouring 
through  the  roof  in  streams  as  large  as  my  arm. 
Outside  the  scene  was  intense.  Through  the 
thick  gloom  we  could  only  get  glimpses  in  the 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  then  could  see  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  door.  All  were  now 
huddled  in  the  vestibule  at  the  top  of  the  flight 
of  steps  of  the  grand  entrance,  up  to  which  an 
occasional  carriage  would  find  its  way  and  its  for- 
tunate owners  get  shelter. 

B and  I  stood  here,  gradually  soaking,  for 

a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then,  as  I  had  told  our 
ghariie  just  where  to  await  us,  I   determined  to 

make  a  bolt  for  it.     B followed  me,  and  the 

instant  we  left  the  steps  of  the  theatre  we  were 
standing  in  full  three  inches  of  water,  and  as 
wet  as  if  hogsheads  of  the  same  had  been  poured 
upon  us.  We  were  in  full  dress,  of  course,  and 
must  have  been  pretty  objects.  By  the  lightning 
we  found  our  way  to  where  we  had  left  the 
gharrie,  but  It  was  not  there;  and  by  a  bright 
flash  we  saw  buggies  overturned  and  loose  horses 
cutting  about,  and  the  whole  Maidaun  was  one 
sheet  of  water  in  which  we  were  standing,  and 
the  theatre  looming  like  a  great  island  from  the 
middle  of  it.  We  could  find  nothing  of  the 
gharrie,  and  had  to  get  back  to  the  shelter  of  the 
entrance,  where  we  waited  for  nearly  an  hour  in 
our  wet  clothes,  cold  and  shivering,  till  the  storm 
abated,  when  we  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of 
our  team  and  drove  rapidly  home.  We  took  a 
horn  and  a  rub  down,  as  preventatives  against  a 
cold,  (and  I  am  glad  to  say  with  entire  success), 
and  turned  in. 

Fancy  such  a  scene  at  the  Boston,  or  at  Her 
Majesty's  !  We  have  had  Lucrezia  since  with- 
out the  rain,  and  it  went   off  very  well,  though 

at  home  I  have  heard  S and  M sing  the 

principal  airs  better  than  our  artists.  We  are 
promised  a  fine  company  next  year,  if  this  one 
should  continue  to  be  supported,  but  you  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  heat  of  this  place  !  Before 
you  have  been  seated  a  quarter  of  an  hour  your 
sensations  are  like  sitting  in  a  warm  bath !  Yet 
people  patronize  it  well,  and  his  success  has  aston- 
ished the  manager. 

A  year  or  two  since  we  were  glad  enough  to 
welcome  a  chance  company  of  Ethiopian  Sere- 
naders,  whose  enterprise  led  them  on  a  tour  from 
Yankee  land  round  the  world,  and  they  drew 
full  houses,  at  high  prices  of  course ;  but  Opera 
is  an  unprecedented  luxury,  which  I  fully  appre- 
ciate, and  I  never  miss  a  performance." 

lit  it  sir  JUntod. 

London. 

Dr.  Marschner,  the  German  operatic  composer 
(of  Der  Vampyr,  Templar  und  Judin,  Hans  Heiling, 
&c.,)  has  been  making  a  short  visit  in  London.  The 
only  public  notice  of  his  presence  was  a  modest  con- 
cert at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  given  by  Herr  Reichardt, 
the  singer.  "We  copy  from  the  Musical  World  for 
July  25 : 

The  concert  on  Friday  (yesterday  week)  was  inter- 
esting not  only  from  several  pieces  of  Dr.  Marschner's 
being  introduced,  but  from  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Marschner  himself,  who  performed  twice  on  the  piano; 
in  the  overture  to  Ham  Heiling,  arranged  for  two 
piano-fortes  and  eight  hands,  with  MM.  Osborne, 
Tedesco,  and  Benedict ;  and  in  a  trio,  composed  by 
himself,  for  piano-forte,  violin   and  violoncello,  with 


Herr  Molique  and  Signor  Piatti.  Though  now  a 
sexagenarian,  Dr.  Marschner  has  not  lost  his  com- 
mand of  the  key-board.  His  touch  is  fine  and  clastic, 
and  his  execution  masterly.  The  overture  to  the 
popular  opera  of  Hans  Heiling,  we  need  hardly  say, 
suffered  considerably  by  its  translation  to  the  piano- 
forte. Its  characteristic  feature,  however,  and  con- 
summate musical  treatment,  could  not  escape  obser- 
vation, and  the  audience  were  unanimous  in  their 
approval.  The  trio  was  still  more  liked,  as  may  be 
imagined,  and  the  last  three  movements  were  loudly 
applauded.  The  andante,  with  a  charming  passage 
for  the  violoncello,  exquisitely  played  by  Sig.  Piatti, 
would  have  created  a  furor  in  a  larger  assembly  of  the 
sterner  sex. 

The  vocal  contributions  to  the  programme,  by  Dr. 
Marschner,  consited  of  a  duo,  "Die  tanzenden  Miid- 
chen,"  for  soprano  and  contralto  :  lied  "Dcr  Kuss  " 
for  tenor;  two  ballads  for  contralto,  "Die  Baume 
griinen  liber  all  "  and  "  Der  Schmetterling  ;  "  and  an 
aria  for  tenor,  "  Du  stolzes  England,"  from  the  opera 
Templar  und  Judin.  The  tenor  airs  were  both  admi- 
rably sung  by  Herr  Reichardt,  and  both  encored. 
The  first,  however,  only  was  accepted;  the  latter 
being  the  final  piece  in  the  concert.  The  song  from 
the  Templar,  by  the  way,  is  a  tribute  to  the  glory  and 
liberty  of  England,  which,  had  it  been  given  in  the 
native  tongue,  would  have  created  an  enthusiasm  of 
another  kind. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  selection  was  a 
new  song  by  Meyerbeer,  composed  expressly  for  Herr 
Reichardt,  entitled  "  Des  Schafers  Lied,"  with  clari- 
net accompaniment.  This,  a  charming  shepherd- 
strain,  pastoral  in  character,  plaintive  and  melodious, 
was  sung  to  perfection  by  Herr  Reichardt,  whose 
vocal  powers  and  stjde  the  illustrious  composer  has 
consulted  with  his  usual  felicity.  * 

Madame  Marschner,  the  wife  of  the  composer,  has 
a  powerful  contralto  voice,  and  an  energetic  style. 
She  sang  the  duo  of  her  husband's  above  named, 
with  Mdlle.  Westerstrand,  and  the  two  ballads  by 
Marschner  also  alluded  to,  and  proved  herself  a  clever 
and  experienced  mistress  of  the  vocal  art.  Mdlle. 
Westerstrand  introduced  her  two  Swedish  songs  with 
her  usual  effect. 

The  other  vocalists  were  Mad.  Ugalde  and  M.  Jules 
Lefort.  Sig.  Piatti  executed  a  solo  on  the  violoncello, 
and  Sig.  Belletti  a  solo  on  the  clarinet. 

Mr.  Francesca  Berger  and  Mr.  "W.  G.  Cusins  con- 
ducted. 

Opera. — At  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  a  short  sup- 
plementary season  commenced  on  the  20th  ult.,  at  re- 
duced prices,  for  the  general  public.  The  repertoire 
was  to  include  Lucia,  La  Figlia,  Trovatore,  Traviata; 
Cenerentola  and  Sonnambula,  (for  Mme.  Alboni)  ; 
Don  Pasquale,  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  Don  Giovanni., 
and  the  last  scenes  of  i"  Martiri  and  II  Pi  rata  (for 
Mile.  Piccolomini).  Early  in  August  the  whole 
company  were  to  commence  the  tour  of  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c.  M.  Be- 
lart,  the  tenor  who  excited  so  much  interest  in  La 
Sonnambula,  was  still  more  successful  as  Nemorino 
in  L'Elisir  d'Amore. 

At  the  Royal  Italian,  Fra  Diavolo  has  continued 
to  run,  alternating  with  Trovatore,  Lucia,  &c.,  the 
latter  with  Mile.  Balee. 

Mr.  Robert  Barnett,  the  distinguished  professor 
and  talented  pianist,  played  a  selection  of  music  be- 
fore his  pupils  at  his  residence,  in  Albany  street,  on 
the  23d  instant.  The  programme  is  worthy  of  being 
recorded : 

Sonata  in  D Mozart. 

Momento,  "  Capricioso  " Weber. 

"  Genevieve,"  and  "  Study  in  E  " Bennett. 

Songs  without  Words Mendelssohn. 

Sonata,  "  Les  Adieux,  1' Absence,  et  le 

Retour  " Beethoven. 

"  Days  of  Yore  " Cramer. 

Caprice  in  E Mendelssohn. 

Harmonious  Blacksmith.. Handel. 

Mr.  G.  W.  CusiN's  second  and  last  matinee  musicale 
came  off  at  Willis's  Rooms,  on  Monday,  the  29th  ult. 
The  programme  was  very  attractive.  The  pieces 
played  by 'Mr.  Cusins  included  Mendelssohn's  sonata 
in  B  flat,  Op.  45,  for  piano  and  violoncello,  with  Sig. 
Piatti ;  Hummel's  Septuor,  in  -which  Mr.  Cusins  was 
assisted  by  Messrs.  R.  Blagrove  (violin),  Piatti  (vio- 
loncello), Howell  (contra-basso),  Pratteu  (flute), 
Nicholson  (hautboy),  and  C.  Harper  (horn)  ;  Han- 
del's "Harmonious  Blacksmith;  "  Heller's  La  Truite; 
and,  with  M.  Remenyi,  Thalberg  and  De  Beriot's 
duo  for  piano-forte  and  violin  on  airs  from  Les  Hu- 
guenots. Mr.  Cusins  displayed  his  usual  command  of 
the  instrument. 

Herr  Von  der  Osten  gave  a  musical  evemugf soiree 
musicale),  at  Willis's  Rooms,  on  Friday,  June  26th. 
The  singers  were — Madlle.  Augusta  Stubbe  and  Herr 
Von  der  Osten ;  instrumentalists — Herr  E.  Pauer 
(piano),  Herr  Molique  and  Herr  L.  Ries  (violin), 
Herr  Goffrie  (viola),  and  Herr  Feri  Kletzer  (violon- 
cello). The  music  was  well  selected,  and  embraced 
F.  Ries's  quartet  in  C  minor,  op.  126,  for  two  violins, 


viola  and  violoncello,  and  Beethoven's  trio  in  D,  Op. 
70,  for  pianoforte,  violin  and  violoncello.  Herr  Von 
der  Osten  sang,  among  other  things,  Beethoven's 
suite  of  six  songs,  "An  die  Feme  Geliebte."  Herr 
Pirscher  conducted. 

Worcester. — The  Festival  of  the  Three  Choirs 
will  commence  August  2Gth.  The  selections  for  the 
four  morning  performances  include  Handel's  Dettin- 
gen  Te  Deum,  "  Messiah,"  and  parts  of  "  Israel  in 
Egypt ;  "  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah,"  "  Hymn  of 
Praise,"  and  anthem:  "Hear  my  Prayer  ;  "  select- 
ions from  Costa's  "  Eli,"  and  a  new  festival  anthem  by 
Dr.  G.  Elvey.  The  evening  concerts  will  include  a 
"  Mozart  evening ; "  a  Freyschiitz  evening,  with 
sprinkling  of  English  songs;  Mendelssohn's  Loreley 
fragment,  Hatton's  "  Robin  Hood  "  Cantata,  Macfar- 
ren's  new  "May  Day"  Cantata,  &c.  Among  the 
leading  singers  engaged  are  Clara  Novello,  Miss 
Dolby,  Mr.  Montem  Smith,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Herr  Formes,  &c. 

Paris. — Weber's  Oheron  has  been  so  popular,  that 
now  his  Euryanthe  is  to  be  given  at  the  opening  of  the 
Theatre  Lyrique  after  its  midsummer  holidays.... 
There  is  a  rumor,  too,  that  von  Flotow's  Martha  is  to 
form  part  of  the  repertoire  of  the  Italian  Opera  next 
winter.... The  Gazette  Musicale  announces  the  suc- 
cessful appearances  at  the  Opera  Comique  of  Mile. 
Dupuy,  and  of  M.  Nicholas,  a  tenor,  (both  pupils  of 
the  Conservatoire)  in  Les  Mousquetaires  of  M.  Halery. 
....There  is  great  glorification  in  the  Parisian  press 
over  a  new  tenor,  M.  Renard,  the  first  genuine  "ut 
de  poitri?ie"  since  Duprez,  who  has  been  able  to  sing 
Suivez  moi  in  "William  Tell". ...Rossini's  Comte 
Org  will  shortly  be  brought  out  at  the  Grand-Opera; 
Mile.  Mendez  is  to  sing  the  part  of  Izolier.... Mean- 
while to  show  what  a  fever  heat  the  operatic  ther- 
mometer still  indicates  in  Paris,  we  copy  the  following 
significant  littlejeu  d'esprit  from  the  Steele : 

ToujoiTRS  "  Trovatore." 

The  Trovatore,  after  having  been  played  at  the 
Italiens,  was  translated  for  the  Grand-Opera,  and 
given  there.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  in  the  ensuing 
winter,  the  Opera-Comique  will  endeavor  in  its  turn  to 
produce  it,  with  modifications,  be  it  understood.  The 
Th^atre-Lyrique,  drawn  into  the  vertex,  will  also  bring 
out  an  adaptation,  and  the  Folies-Nouvelles,  not  to 
remain  in  the  background,  follow  its  example.  We 
may  thus  be  exposed,  one  of  these  fine  days,  to  read 
on  the  ajfiches  which  "ornament"  the  boulevards,  as 
follows  : — 

Italiens. — II  Trovatore,  de  M.  Verdi. 

Ope'ra. — Le  Trouvere,  de  M.  Verdi. 

Opera-Comique. — Le  Troubadour,  de  M.  Verdi. 

The'atre-Lyrique. — Le  Menestrel,  de  M.  Verdi. 

Bouffes-Parisiens. — Le  Menetrier,  de  M.  Verdi. 

Folies-Nouvelles. — Le  Saltimbanque,  de.  M.  Verdi. 

Ce  serait  monotone. 

Cologne. — Dr.  L.  Spohr  passed  the  2d  and  3d  of 
this  month  here.  He  devoted  several  hours  to  exam- 
ining the  arrangements  and  plan  of  study  at  the  Rhe- 
nish School  of  Music,  under  the  direction  of  F.  Hiller, 
and  repeatedly  expressed  his  full  appreciation  of  the 
performances  of  the  pupils,  in  various  stages  of  pro- 
ficiency. At  a  party  of  artists  and  amateurs  at  the 
house  of  F.  Hiller,  the  latter,  and  Herr  Edw.  Frank, 
Musical  Director,  played  several  new  original  com- 
positions, which  evidently  gave  satisfaction  to  the 
Nestor  of  German  composers,  who  also  manifested 
great  interest  in  the  talent  of  the  young  composer, 
Max  Bruch.  In  the  evening  of  the  3d  inst.  the  Coiner 
Mannergesang-Verein  serenaded  the  worthy  master. 

Italy. — At  the  moment  when  the  political  dream- 
ers and  schemers,  the  hopers  and  wranglers,  have  had 
their  mouths  full  of  all  that  has  (or  has  not)  happen- 
ed at  Genoa,  at  Leghorn,  or  in  the  hideous  prisons  of 
Naples,  arrives  a  placid  letter  from  a  musical  friend 
bound  for  La  Romagna,  to  be  present  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  anew  Opera  House  at  Rimini — which  is,  on 
his  report,  described  as  magnificent.  For  this  cere- 
mony, continues  our  informant,  Signor  Verdi  has 
promised  a  new  opera — that  is  to  say,  a  reconstruct- 
ion of  his  "  Stifellio,"  which,  on  its  re-appearance, 
will  be  called  "  Aroldo."  Expenditure  without  fruit 
— movement  without  consequence — do  not  these  com- 
binations too  largely  shadow  forth  the  story  of  Italy 
in  more  ways  than  one  ? — London  Athen&um. 

Constantinople. — The  maestro  Arditi  has  compo- 
sed a  Turkish  hymn,  a  remarkable  work,  and  dedica- 
ted it  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  who  has 
condescended  to  accept  the  dedication.  Last  Wednes- 
day, M.  Arditi  had  the  honor  of  being  summoned  to 
the  Imperial  palace  to  preside  at  the  performance  of 
the  hymn  before  his  Majesty.  Several  artists  of  the 
Italian  theatre,  also,  had  the  honor  of  being  admitted 
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to  play  before  the  Sultan.  The  concert,  which  be- 
gan at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  lasted  to  about 
ten,  frequently  affording  the  august  listener  the  op- 
portunity of  expressing  his  high  satisfaction.  The 
artists  and  band  of  the  theatre  first  executed,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Arditi,  the  Imperial  hymn.  The 
prologue  of  Lttcrezia  Borgia  was  sung,  followed  by 
the  air  "  La  Calumnia,"  by  Madame  Nickrovich. 
This  beautiful  morgecm  was  succeeded  by  the  "  Cam- 
panelli  d'Aurore,"  the  theme,  which  is  so  original, 
and  the  variations,  which  are  so  difficult,  being  execu- 
ted by  M.  Arditi  with  infinite  charm  and  ease,  and 
procuring  for  him  the  most  flattering  compliments, 
which  his  Majesty  transmitted  by  one  of  his  officers. 
The  orchestra  then  performed  M.  Arditi's  charming 
composition,  Les  Clmnts  Americains,  which  seemed 
particularly  to  please  his  Majesty.  A  few  days  after- 
wards his  Majesty  sent  50,000  piastres  ;  10,000  for  the 
management  of  the  Italian  Theatre ;  30,000  for  the 
vocalists  ;  and  10,000  for  the  composer,  M.  Arditi, 
who,  in  addition,  received  the  decoration  of  the  Sul- 
tan. 
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BOSTON',  AUG.   15,  1857. 

Cbiticism  by  Composers. — We  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  intelligent  reader  to  the  admirable 
letters  of  Ferdinand  Hiller  about  the  late  mu- 
sical festival  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  which  well  deserve 
the  space  we  give  them.  Hiller  is  one  of  the  most 
sound  and  intelligent  musicians  in  Europe,  a  tho- 
roughly artistic  composer  in  all  forms,  if  not  a  great 
creative  genius,  and  his  impressions  of  Art  and 
artists  are  singularly  just  and  appreciative,  while 
they  are  remarkably  free  from  any  German  mysti- 
cism. He  writes  as  clearly  as  any  Englishman  or 
Frenchman.  His  estimate  of  Berlioz  is  well  worth 
reading. 

Also  to  the  quite  original  criticism  upon  Men- 
delssohn, written  for  this  Journal  by  one  of  the 
ablest  teachers  and  composers  in  Berlin.  Its  views 
will  be  found  somewhat  novel,  but  worthy  of  re- 
flection. We  only  regret  our  inability  to  render  the 
Doctor's  German  sentences  into  more  clear  and 
flowing  English. 

Finally,  by  way  of  refreshing  variety,  read  Mr. 
Satter's  lucid  definition  of  his  own  position  among 
the  magnates  of  the  "  Music  of  the  Future  "  ! 


Death  of  Carl  Czerny. — This  announce- 
ment, which  comes  in  the  European  news  last  re- 
ceived, must  come  home  to  all  the  thousands  who 
have   known   the   pleasures,  and   especially  the 
pains  of  the  piano.     No  man   has   written   such 
innumerable  varieties  of  lessons,  finger  exercises, 
treatises  for   young   students   of  the   piano-forte. 
These  and  his   arrangements,  with  fingering,  of 
the   piano  fugues   of  Bach,   the   symphonies   of 
Beethoven  (for  four  hands)  and   of  very  many 
oratorios,  symphonies,  operas,  overtures,  &c,  have 
been  his  chief  public  services.     It  is  stated   that 
his  published  pieces  number  eight  hundred   and 
forty.     Of  these  but  a  small   part,  of  course,  are 
compositions  in  Any  original  or  creative  sense; 
the  most  of  them  are   exercises,  studies,  relating 
to  the   mechanical   part   of  piano-playing.     Yet 
he  has  also  been  the  composer  of  various  masses, 
motets,   concertos,   symphonies,  songs   with  and 
without  orchestra,  which  are  still  in   manuscript. 
Indeed  he  had  a  prodigious  facility  of  production, 
and  was  a  man  of  immense  industry.     His  labors 
in  teaching  and  writing  necessarily  withdrew  him 
very  much  from  the   pleasures  of  the  world  ;  yet 
he  was  an  amiable  and  sociable  man,  and  proba- 
bly very  few  men  have  been  so  well   acquainted 
with  all  the  great  artists  and   classical  composers 
of  Germany,  during  the  past  half  century.     The 
following  particulars  of  his  history  were  gleaned 


chiefly   from   Fetis'   Biographie    Universelle   for 
Moore's  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Music  :  " 

He  was  born  at  Vienna,  on  the  21st  of  February, 
1791.  His  parents  came  from  Bohemia,  and  his 
father,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  imperial  military 
service  of  Austria,  settled  in  Vienna,  in  1785,  as  a 
teacher  of  the  piano-forte.  Like  many  others  who 
have  highly  distinguished  themselves,  Czcrny  dis- 
played in  his  earliest  infancy  a  great  natural  disposi- 
tion for  music;  and  as  his  father  at  that  time  very 
diligently  practised  the  works  of  Bach,  Mozart, 
Clementi,  &e,  and  was  frequently  visited  by  the 
piano-players  then  resident  in  Vienna,  as  Kozeluch, 
Gclinek,  Wanhall,  and  others,  the  youth  had  con- 
stantly the  advantage  of  hearing  good  music,  and 
hence  his  sensibility  for  the  art  was  speedily  mani- 
fested. This  circumstance,  doubtless,  induced  his 
father,  who  possessed  no  independent  fortune,  to 
devote  his  earnest  attention  to  educate  him  for  the 
profession;  so  that,  even  in  his  eighth  year,  young 
Carl  performed  the  compositions  of  Mozart,  Clementi, 
Kozeluch,  Gclinek,  &c,  with  much  facility,  About 
this  period  the  early  works  of  Beethoven  appeared, 
and  Czcrny  became  so  enamored  with  them  as  to 
prefer  them  to  all  others.  He  therefore  studied  them 
with  peculiar  assiduity,  and  when  about  ten  years  old 
(in  1801)  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to 
their  renowned  author,  who  was  then  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  had  created  the  greatest  sensation  as  a  piano- 
forte player  by  the  production  of  effects  and  diffi- 
culties which  were  previously  unknown.  He  played 
to  Beethoven  some  of  the  great  master's  newest 
compositions,  and  made  such  a  favorable  impression 
on  him  that  Beethoven  at  once  voluntarily  offered  to 
take  him  as  a  pupil.  The  intimacy  thus  formed 
gradually  ripened  into  the  most  perfect  friendship, 
which  was  maintained  unbroken  throughout  the  too 
short  life  of  this  the  greatest  musical  genius  of  this 
century.  Among  the  many  proofs  of  high  regard 
which  Beethoven  entertained  of  Czerny,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  as  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  he 
selected  him  as  the  musical  instructor  for  his  adopted 
nephew,  (Carl  Beethoven,)  who,  afterwards,  alas! 
most  deeply  embittered  his  uncle's  days.  Under 
Beethoven's  guidance  Czerny  studied,  first  the  Clav- 
ier School,  and  the  works  of  Emanuel  Bach,  and 
then  all  the  compositions  which  Beethoven  himself 
had  written  and  published  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
He  had  also  to  arrange  many  of  Beethoven's  works, 
as  well  as  to  correct  the  proofs  of  such  of  them  as 
were  being  prepared  for  publication,  all  of  which 
afforded  him  much  practice,  and  imparted  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  these  tine  compositions. 
As  the  elder  Czerny  could  with  difficulty  support 
himself  by  teaching,  Carl,  though  only  in  his  four- 
teenth year,  (in  1805,)  also  commenced  giving 
lessons;  and  soon  obtaining  some  talented  pupils,. he 
became  so  celebrated  as  a  teacher,  that,  in  a  short 
time,  every  hour  in  the  day  was  occupied.  In  the 
year  1810,  Clementi  resided  in  Vienna,  and  Czerny 
became  acquainted  with  him  at  a  noble  house  where 
he  gave  instruction,  at  which  Czerny  was  nearly 
always  present.  This  was  particularly  advantageous 
to  him,  as  he  thereby  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
dementi's  classical  method,  and  formed  his  own 
upon  it.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  most  favorite 
and  highly-esteemed  teachers  in  Vienna,  and  gave 
daily  from  ten  to  twelve  hours'  instruction,  chiefly 
in  the  noblest,  and  best  families.  To  this  occupation 
he  devoted  himself  for  thirty  years — from  1805  to 
1835;  and  among  his  numerous  pupils  who  have 
become  known  to  the  public  are  Mademoiselle 
Belleville,  Liszt,  Dohler,  and  others.  Among  ama- 
teurs, too,  of  high  rank,  he  has  had  many  pupils  wdio 
might  well  have  passed  for  professors. 

He  died  at  Vienna  last  month.  It  is  said  that 
his  fortune,  which,  unlike  that  of  most  composers, 
proved  to  be  considerable,  is  left  to  charitable 
institutions  and  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at 
Vienna,  as  he  died  childless. 


Lablache  Dead! 
The  death  of  Czerny  is  immediately  followed 
by  that  of  the  world's  greatest  bass  singer.  The 
news  came  by  the  steamer  that  left  Liverpool 
on  the  1st  inst.  His  death  must  have  occur- 
red within  a  day  or  two  before ;  it  has  been 
understood  for  some  time  that  he  was  ill.  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  furnishes  the  following 
sketch  of  him. 

Luigi  Lablache  was  the  son  of  Nicola  La- 
blache, a  Marseilles  merchant,  who  went  to   Na- 


ples in  1791,  and  married  a  Polish  lady  named 
Franziska  Bietak.  Luigi  was  born  in  Naples, 
December  Gth,  1794,  so  that  he  had  reached  the 

age  of  sixty-three  years.  His  father  fell  a  vic- 
tim of  the  revolution  in  1799.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  young  La- 
blache, who  in  childhood  showed  great  muacal 
talent,  got  a  situation  in  the  Conservatorio  at 
Naples,  and  here,  when  twelve  years  old,  he 
studied  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  lat- 
ter was,  however,  not  to  his  taste,  and  he  fled 
several  times  from  the  school  in  search  of  operatic 
engagements,  his  passion  being  for  dramatic  Ring- 
ing. He  was  taken  back  and  finished  his  course 
of  musical  education.  He  was  then  eighteen 
years  old,  and  was  immediately  engaged  a-  I, 
Napolitano  at  the  San  Carlo  Theatre.  Five 
months  afterwards  he  married  the  daughter  of  an 
actor  named  Pinotti.  From  Naples  the  young 
basso  went  to  Palermo  and  then  to  Milan,  where 
he  had  a  long  engagement  at  La  Scala,  Merca- 
dante  writing  for  him  his  opera  of  Eliza  e  Clau- 
clio.  From  that  time  he  was  the  favorite  of  all 
the  great  Italian  theatres.  In  1824  he  went  to 
Vienna,  where  he  received  extraordinary  hon- 
ors, and  since  then  all  the  great  Italian  Opera 
houses  of  Europe,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Paris 
and  London,  have  contended  for  the  honor  and 
advantage  of  engagements  with  him. 

For  twenty  or  thirty  years  Lablache  has  been 
the  first  basso  of  the  Italian  operas  of  London, 
Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg,  seldom  condescending 
to  appear  on  any  less  distinguished  stage.  He 
was  one  of  the  memorable  quartet,  so  famous 
twenty  years  ago,  and  which  travellers  in  Europe 
of  that  period  "are  so  fond  of  recalling.  Grisi, 
Rubini,  Tamburini  and  Lablache,  as  they  were 
twenty  years  ago,  have  probably  never  since 
been  equalled.  Two  of  the  four— Rubini  and 
Lablache — are  now  dead ;  Grisi  is  vocally  only 
the  wreck  of  what  she  was,  and  Tamburini, 
when,  after  a  long  retirement,  he  re-appeared 
for  a  short  time,  a  year  or  two  ago,  though  vigor- 
ous and  fresh  in  look  and  action,  had  only  the 
shadow  of  the  great  barytone  voice  of  past  times. 
Lablache  had  the  best  preserved  voice  of  all,  and 
though  some  of  its  volume  may  have  been  lost 
with  advancing  years  and  increasing  obesity-,  it  was 
still  regarded  as  the  finest  bass  voice  in  Europe. 

In  his  younger  days  Lablache  was  a  remarka- 
bly handsome  man,  and  the  beauty  of  his  face 
was  scarcely  lost  as  he  grew  older.  His  figure 
was  tall  and  commanding;  his  features  of  the 
Roman  type ;  his  eyes  black  and  expressive,  and 
he  had  remarkable  "mobility  of  countenance.  His 
greatest  achievements  have  been  in  comic  opera  ; 
but  he  was  scarcely  less  admirable  ill  serious 
parts.  Of  late  years"  his  favorite  characters  have 
been  such  as  Don  Pasquale,  (which  was  written 
for  him),  Dr.  Dulcamara,  Leporello  and  Dr. 
Bartolo,  in  all  of  which  he  was  unequalled. 
And  when  occasion  required,  he  could  take  the 
leading  bass  parts  in  such  operas  as  Semiramide, 
1  Purilani.  II  Pimla,  Norma  and  La  Sonnam- 
bula,  and  the  artist  who  excelled  so  much  iu  the 
drolleries  of  light  comedy,  was  found  to  be  equally 
great  in  the  dignified  parts  of  the  serious  opera. 
His  voice  was  of  great  compass,  volume  and  flex- 
ibility, his  method  of  singing  unexceptionable, 
and  his  acting  was  full  of  intelligence  anil  spirit. 
His  long  familiarity  with  English  audiences,  who 
always  went  into  convulsions  when  his  huge  fig- 
ure first  came  on  the  stage  in  a  comic  opera,  had 
brought  him  into  a  habit  lately  of  committing 
certain  little  buffooneries,  and  introducing  gro- 
tesque English  phrases  into  the  Italian  dialogue  ; 
but  beforea  more  critical  audience,  who  judged 
a  performer  by  stricter  rules,  and  permitted  no 
liberties  with  'a  work,  Lablache  was  always  the 
great  and  conscientious  artist.  lie  has  left  no 
one  equal  to  him  in  voice,  method  or  artistic 
intelligence. 

The  private  reputation  of  Lablache  has  always 
been  good.  None  of  the  scandals  so  commonly 
reported  of  men  of  his  profession,  have  ever 
attached  to  him.  In  his  own  house  he  was  be- 
loved, and  his  generosity  and  benevolence  to  all 
have  been  frequently  remarked.  One  of  his 
children  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thalberg,  the  pianist, 
who  is  now  in  this  country. 
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Ittuaipt  <pH-<pat. 

How  can  we  continue  the  discussion  of  Brass 
Bands  in  sue!)  intensity  of  dog-days  !  it  is  aggra- 
vating to  think  of  them.  But  the  Promenade  Con- 
certs at  the  Music  Hall  go  on,  with  more  and  more 
success,  and  prove  what  fine  things  might  be  done, 
out  doors  and  within  doors,  to  meet  the  cravings 
and  improve  the  taste  of  such  a  "  musical  people," 
as  the  Transcript  calls  us.  Last  Wednesday  evening 
the  Music  Hall  was  crowded  ;  while  the  Brigade 
Serenade  Band  discoursed  pleasant  music  in  front  of 
the  Parker  House,  and  another  hand  in  Howard  St., 
attracting  crowds  of  listeners. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  it  will  be  seen,  have  just 
moved  into  their  new  building,  almost  side  by  side 
with  Russell  &  Richardson,  on  Washington  Street, 
near  the  corner  of  Winter  St.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  complete,  well-arranged  and  elegant  music 
store  in  the  United  States,  and  speaks  for  the  im- 
mense business  which  Mr.  Ditson  has  by  years  of 
patient  industry  and  enterprise  built  up.  We  hope 
to  give  a  full  description  next  week ....  We  have  seen 
a  private  letter  from  Mr.  George  Hausmann,  one 
of  the  two  or  three  finest  violoncellists  of  London, 
announcing  his  intention  of  visiting  this  country 
early  in  October,  commencing  with  Boston.  We 
have  already  noticed  also  the  intended  removal  to 
this  country  of  Mr.  Cooper,  one  of  the  first  class 
London  Philharmonic  violinists.  Viedxtemts,  too, 
is  coming;  so  that  there  will  be  quite  an  accession  to 
the  strings.  Could  they  only  be  brought  together  in 
a  Quartet! 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Music  is  leased  for 
the  coming  season  by  Messrs.  Tiialberg,  Stra- 
kosch  and  Ullman.  Efforts  are  making,  it  is 
said,  to  secure  the  accession  of  Mme.  Lagrange  to 
the  already  powerful  operatic  company.  Roger's 
engagement,  it  appears,  was  prematurely  announ- 
ced ;  negotiations  are  pending ;  meanwhile  the 
great  French  tenor  is  engaged  we  see  at  Hamburg, 
where  he  sang  the  first  night  as  George  Brown  in 
La  Dame  Blanche.  New  York  is  full  of  Mr.  Ull- 
man's  placardings  of  Frezzolini  and  of  Vieux- 
temps.  We  read,  too,  among  New  York  adver- 
tisements :  "  The  friends  of  Miss  Jdliana  May, 
Prima  Donna,  are  respectfully  informed  that  she 
will  make  her  first  appearance  in  her  native  country, 
after  an  absence  of  six  years  in  Europe,  early  in 
September  next ; "  whether  as  part  of  the  great 
opera  galaxy,  or  to  shine  in  single  glory,  does  not 
yet  appear. . .  .Signor  Guidi,  the  tenor  singer,  (so 
writes  one  of  his  neighbors  to  the  Iranscript,)  is  not 
dead,  but  living  in  his  usual  good  health,  "  next 
door  to  myself,"  in  Cincinnati. ..  .Burton,  in  New 
York,  announces  the  engagement  of  Vestvali, 
"  acknowledged  as  the  Queen  of  the  Lyric  Stage," 
(!)  for  a  short  season  of  Grand  Opera,  to  commence 
on  Monday. 

Miss  Elise  Hensler,  our  fair  towns-woman,  is 
engaged  as  prima  donna  at  the  opera  in  Genoa,  for 
the  coming  season. .  .Read  above,  how  our  old  friend 
Arditi,  conductor  of  so  many  Italian  operas    here, 

has  been  figuring  in  Constantinople Balfe,  the 

English  opera  composer,  has  published  "  A  New 
Singing  Method,"  without  the  use  of  Solfeggi,  but  pre- 
senting the  necessary  elementary  studies  in  the  form 
of  original  Ballads  and  Songs — a  system  already 
employed  with  success  in  the  well-known  work  by 
Vaccai.  Mr.  Balfe  believes  in  "  the  substitution  of 
an  agreeable  amusement  for  a  disagreeable  labor." 
The  list  of  contents  is  certainly  curious ;  for 
instance: 
1.  Preliminary.     2.  First  Exercise  of  the  Voice. 

4.  Thirds — "Oh,  weep  not  lady" Ballad 

5.  Fourths — "  Come  follow  me  " Song 

9.  Octaves — "  Then  lady  wake,  in  beauty  rise  "..Song 

11.  Semitones — " 'Tis  ever  thus  " , Song 

12.  Syncopation — "Woodman,  spare  that  tree".Ballad 


The  New  Orleans  Picayune  gives  its  readers  the 
"refreshing  information"  that  the  captain  of  a 
Mississippi  river  steamboat  has  purchased  the  steam 
whistle  Calliope,  made  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  with  the 
right  to  its  exclusive  use  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
for  six  months.  Could  it  he  exclusively  confined  to 
the  lower  Mississippi  and  forever,  many  here  would 
feel  refreshed ....  Gottsciiat.k,  the  pianist,  was  by 
last  accounts  in  Caraccas,  South  America,  giving 
concerts  ;  the  report  that  he  is  dying  of  consump- 
tion is  declared  to  have  no  truth  in  it. 

Rare  Mozart,  son  of  the  great  composer,  de- 
clares that  Tischbein's  portrait  of  his  father,  which 
has  been  so  much  praised,  has  no  resemblance  what- 
ever. He  considers  the  best  likeness  of  his  father 
the  one  which  was  published  more  than  fifty  years 
ago  by  Artaria,  in  Vienna,  and  which  can  also  be 
found  in  the  biography  by  Schliebtegroll. . .  .Some 
one  suggests  a  serenade  to  the  Comet,  thus :  Comet 
gentil .'.,...  We  alluded  a  few  weeks  since  to  the 
valuable  collection  of  musical  books  and  autographs 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Albrecht,  of  Philadel- 
phia, formerly  of  the  Germania  Society.  Besides 
these,  he  would  also  be  glad  to  dispose  of  a  fine  col- 
lection of  engravings,  relating  to  musical  subjects 
These  include  pictures  of  musical  festivals  and  ope- 
ras, portraits  of  great  composers  and  singers,  caric- 
atures, &c.,  mostly  on  steel  and  copperplate,  and 
many  of  them  by  celebrated  masters,  new  and  old. 
Mr.  Albrecht   maybe    addressed:  care  of  Dr.  Fell- 

ger,  240  South  12th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa The 

new  Life  of  Handel,  by  Victor  Sciicelcher,  re- 
cently published  in  London,  is  in  press  by  Mason 
Brothers,  New  York. 

Pittsfield,  up  among  the  hills  of  Berkshire,  seems 
to  be  doing  a  good  deal  for  the  promotion  of  a  true 
taste  in  music.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
concert  given  by  Mr.  Ensign  at  the  Maplewood 
Seminary,  at  which  an  entire  Psalm  of  Mendels- 
sohn was  performed.  We  have  now  the  programme 
of  a  Soiree  which  closed  the  summer  term  of  the 
"Mendelssohn  Musical  Institute"  in  the  same  town, 
(Aug.  4)  which  is  worth  recording  : 

PART    I. 

1.  Souata — Diabolli,  four  hands. 

2.  Song — "  Angels  of  peace  anil  gladness  " Bellini 

3.  Sonata  in  1) Mozart 

4.  Vocal  Duet — "  Mountain  Echo,"  Guitar  ace. . .  .A.  Sehmitt 

5.  Valse  Kornantique ,E.  B.  Oliver 

6.  Song— "Free  Minstrels'' C.  M.  von  Weber 

PART  II. 

7.  Selections  from  Don  Juan,  four  hands  Mozart 

8.  Lied  ohne  Worte Mendelssohn 

9.  Freundsebaft's  Hymne — trio  vocal Beethoven 

10.  Sonata  Patbetique Beethoven 

11.  Song — "  Come  unto  me  " Topliff 

12.  Overture— -La  Muette  de  Portiji,  8  hands Auber 

The  "  Mendelssohn  Institute "  was  established 
about  a  year  since  by  Mr.  Edward  B.  Oliver,  "an 
enthusiastic  disciple  of  the  classic  school  of  Ger- 
man music,  his  design  being  to  furnish  facilities  for 
the  thorough  study  of  this  and  the  other  pure  styles 
of  his  art.  The  plan  is  a  novel  one  in  this  country  ; 
music  being  made  the  central  or  prominent  study, 
while  painting  is  taught  as  a  kindred  art,  and  the 
modern  languages,  elegant  literature,  &c,  as  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  education  of  the  true  artist.  The 
exercises  on  Tuesday  evening  bore  ample  testimony 
to  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Oliver's  theory,  and  the 
qualification  of  himself  and  his  associates  to  carry 
it  out."  So  says  a  Pittsfield  paper,  and  we  believe 
with  truth.  , 


BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  Fifth  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  5th  of  October  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments  : — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  $25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  0.  D.  Parker,  and  William  Sohdltze. 
For  particulars,  address  B.  F.  Baker,  No.  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  BEAD,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

AT  THEIR 

New  and  Capacious  Music  Store, 

No.  277  WASHINGTON  ST., 

Would,  call  the  attention  of  the  Musical    Public  to  their  large 
and  constantly  increasing  Stock  of 

AMERICAN     AND     FOREIGN 

SHEET  MUSIC  and  MUSIC  KOOKS, 

AND  AN 

UNSURPASSED  ASSORTMENT 

— OF — 

Pianos  and  Melodeons  for  Sale  and  to  Let. 

The  recent  publications  of  0.  D.  &  Co.  comprise, 

VERDI'S  CELEBRATED  OPERA  OF  IL  TROVATORE,  with 
Italian  and  English  words.    Price  $3. 

BACH'S  48  PRELUDES  AND  FUGUES.    Vol.  I.    Price  S3. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  COLLECTION  OF  SACRED  MUSIC: 
comprising  Themes  from  the  Works  of  Beethoven,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  other  eminent  Composers  ;  and  Original  Tunes, 
Chants  and  Anthems.  The  whole  harmonized  in  four  parts, 
with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Orgnn.  By  E.  Ives,  Jr., 
W.  Alpers,  and  H.  C.  Timh.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.     Price  $1. 

THE  OPERATIC  ALBUM  :  A  Collection  of  Music  in  Parts, 
for  Ladies'  voices,  intended  particularly  for  Seminaries, 
High  Schools,  Musical  Classes  and  the  Social  Circle.  Price 
67  cents. 

THE  MUSICAL  WREATH  :  A  Collection  nf  Songs,  compris- 
ing the  beauties  of  English,  German,  French  and  Italian 
melody ;  with  English  words,  by  Percival,  McLeod  and 
others.    Edited  by  E.  Ives,  Jr.    Price  551. 

MUSICAL  RECREATIONS  :  OR,  A  RELIEF  FROM  STUDY. 
A  Collection  of  Two-Part  Songs,  consisting  mostly  of  Ele- 
gant Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Eminent  Composers,  with 
English  words,  written  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  in- 
tended to  be  sung  by  One  or  Fifty  voices.  By  E.  Ives,  Jr. 
Price  50  cents. 

THE  MUSICAL  SPELLING-BOOK  :  A  New  Method  of  In- 
struction in  the  Rudiments  of  Music,  together  with  a  Choice 
Series  of  Musical  Recreations.    Price  75  cents. 

IN  PRESS  :  A  large  number  and  variety  of  Valuable  Works, 
the  names  and  general  features  of  which  will  soon  be  made 

public. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &L  CO. 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN  PIANO-FORTES  &  MELODEONS, 
277  "Washington  St.,  Boston. 

NEW    CHURCH     MUSIC     BOOK. 

THE     SANCTTJS, 
BY  ED"W.  HAMILTON. 

This  is  a  collection  of  Sacred  Music  mostly  new,  full  and 
complete  in  every  department  and  adapted  to  the  worship  of 
all  Protestant  denominations. 

The  publishers  offer  it  to  the  musical  public  with  the  full 
confidence  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory,  the 
most  complete,  the  most  useful,  in  short,  the  best  collection  of 
Church  Music  ever  yet  iscued.  Copies  will  be  furnished  for 
examination  upon  the  receipt  of  60  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

PHILLIPS,    SAMPSON   &   CO., 

PUBLISHERS,  BOSTON. 

ATHEN-ffiUM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Exhibition  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  July  15, 
with  a  new  collection  of  Pictures,  among  which  will  be  found, 
The  Visitatiun,  by  Page  ;  The  First  N.  E.  Thansgiving,  by 
Edwin  White  ;  additional  pictures  by  Allston ;  and  other 
works  by  New  York  and  Boston  Artists. 

PAKIS  FIRST  PRIZE  PIANO-FORTES. 

ALBERT  W.LADD&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS   OP 

Grand,   Parlor  Grand 
and  Square 


PIANO-FORTES. 


— AT    THE — 
Great  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris,  in  1855, 

THE  FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL 
Was  awarded  to  us  for  the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO- 
FORTES, by  a  Jury  composed  of  the  following 
distinguished  gentlemen : 
Joseph  Hellmesberger,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  Vienna  ;  Prof.  Halevy,  Secretary  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  ;  Hector  Berlioz,  Professor  of  Music 
and  Member  of  the  Jury  of  the  London  Exhibition  ;    Prof. 
Marlote,  Member  of  the  Jury  at  the  Exhibition  in  Paris  in 
1849;  M.  Roller,  Manufacturer  of  Piano-Fortes,  Paris;  Right 
Hon.  Sir  George  Clerck,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London  ;  Prof.  Fetis,  Director  of  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Brussels. 

Was  also  received  for  the  Best  Boston  Piano-Forte  contributed 
to  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of  1853,  and  TWO  MEDALS 
from  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair  at  Boston. 


Warerooms,  296  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHECKERING  &  SONS 

Have  received  the  followiDg  awardB  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  185C 


PROM  THE 

fflagsutlussttts  HHlsxitttilt  JSUtljaTtu  f&sgoilztiim 

FOB.  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

t(  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


PROM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

POR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


PROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE   HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 
organ  s tr x Xj ar> as n. , 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

S.     B.     BAIjIi, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Eooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 

HE  X7W  S' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  "Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

G.    ANDRE    &    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
Agents  of  J .  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

yj   Broadway ,  N.Y. 

To  Choral  Societies  and  Choirs. 

NOVEXjLO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  contains  a  list  of  Music 
for  the  u.«e  of  Choral  Societies,  Church  Choirs,  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems;  Operatic  Music,  Sengs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees;  Music  with  Latin  words  j  Masses,  Motets,  &c,  &c, 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

Novello's  Octavo  Editions  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c  ,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment  Handel's  Messiah, 
SI  63;  Judas  Maccaba?u.s,  SI  63;  Haydn's  Creation,  $1  25. 
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Characteristics  of  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. 

BY  DR.    HERMANN  ZOPIT. 
[Continued  from  last  week.] 

Human  nature,  especially  where  no  sufficiently 
energetic  direction  is  given  it,  is  continually 
active  in  two  opposite  ways.  On  the  one  hand  it 
seeks  attachment  to  what  is  stronger  than  itself; 
on  the  other,  it  seeks  all  possible  emancipation. 
And  so  it  was  with  Mendelssohn.  His  distrust  in 
his  own  powers,  proceeding  from  his  want  of 
conflict  with  himself,  awoke  in  him  almost  uncon- 
sciously perhaps,  a  craving  for  originality.*  Fa- 
vorably to  this  end  there  spread  before  him  a 
peculiarly  striking,  and  to  the  public  an  unknown 
field  :  that  namely  of  the  Oriental  melody,  those 
series  of  tones  which  are  found  in  the  popular 
airs  of  India,  Persia,  Palestine,  and  also  in  those 
of  the  Jews,  who  have  faithfully  handed  them 
down  in  their  religious  service  in  all  countries. 
These  melodic  turns,  employed  in  the  most  duc- 
tile' and  graceful  manner,  are  characteristic  of 
Mendelssohn  ;  the  public  recognize  his  writings 
by  them,  without  asking  wherein  the  peculiarity 
consists ;  they  are  found  in  all  his  compositions, 
whether  they  belong  by  text  or  title  to  German 
or  to  Persian  ground.  They  are  flesh  and  blood 
to  him,  in  short  they  have  become  his  manner. 
Partly  his  sincere  aspiration  to  the  high  and  no- 
ble, partly  the  involuntary  impulse  to  acquire  the 
reputation  and  respect  of  a  composer  of  the  first 
rank,  a  classic  author,  led  him  to  create  a  "style" 
as  the  foundation  of  that  reputation ;  but  in  doing 
this  he  committed  the  great  artistic  error  of  seek- 

*  It  played  him  many  queer  tricks;  for  instance, 
led  him  to  write  the  part  of  the  Evangelist  in  "  St. 
Paul "  for  Soprano  ! 


ing  this  style  in  externals,  instead  of  in  the  faith- 
ful reproduction  of  the  chosen  objects,  undisturb- 
ed by  mere  abstract  musical  fascinations  and 
charms  residing  in  certain  turns  peculiar  to  him- 
self; and  this  error  led  him  into  the  false  and 
weakening  practice  of  a  "  manner  "  which  he 
allowed  to  satisfy  his  idea  of  "  style."  Many  of 
his  own  expressions  indicate  this  limitation  of  his 
views  shaped  by  inward  nature  and  by  outward 
influences,  acting  on  each  other.  Often  enough 
he  guarded  himself  against  what  he  thought 
all  wrong  and  violent  removal  of  his  art  out 
of  the  absolute  sphere  of  feeling  into  that  of 
thought  and  actual  life,  full  of  wrestling  and  stri- 
ving, full- of  dreaming  and  endeavor.  Necessa- 
rily and  peculiarly  therefore,  as  I  shall  show,  he 
was  just  the  person — he,  who  maintained  that 
music  exists  only  for  its  own  sake  and  must 
always  and  under  all  conditions  only  show  itself 
in  the  garb  of  the  cesthetic  and  agreeable — 
although  he  outwardly  observed  this  with  the 
utmost  strictness  and  resignation — he  was  just  the 
person,  more  than  many  narrower  minds,  to  let 
some  foreign  influence  lead  him  astray  upon 
ground  where  music,  in  any  true  artistic  sense,  is 
cut  off  from  all  nourishment. 

By  such  firm  adherence  to  the  external  and 
specifically  musical,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of 
the  inward  substance,  of  the  object  to  be  repre- 
sented, he  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
masters  of  "  form."  Careful,  laborious,  almost 
painfully  conscientious  in  the  presentment  of  his 
thoughts;  always  anxious,  as  we  have  said,  by  keep- 
ing in  the  background  every  too  strong,  or  abrupt, 
or  extreme  emotion,  however  distinctly  required 
by  the  subject,  to  give  all  in  a  pleasing  dress,  he 
is  on  this  side  a  model  highly  to  be  commended 
to  every  one  who  has  to  study  the  technical  part 
of  music  in  and  for  itself,  before  he  can  be  war- 
ranted to  think  of  penetrating  into  the  inmost 
essence  and  sanctuary  of  this  art.  Here  every 
one  may  learn  much,  very  much  from  Mendels- 
sohn, in  relation  to  musical  form  and  economy  of 
means.  On  this  side  he  is  clear  and  reliable;  it 
all  sounds,  it  is  all  intelligible  and  nobly  present- 
able ;  and  especially  in  what  concerns  the  deeper 
essence  of  form,  it  is  all  spun  out,  carried  through 
and  developed  in  easily  comprehensible,  ingeni- 
ously entertaining  polyphony.  The  young  com- 
poser can  learn  of  him  how  to  do  justice  to  his 
own  thoughts,  and  at  least  satisfy  his  hearers  with 
the  execution  and  treatment  of  the  most  ordinary 
matter.  From  this  preparatory  schooling  one 
may  then  go  with  correcter  insight  to  the  mighty 
minds,  like  Bach  and  Beethoven,  who,  though 
still  surer  and  more  fortified  with  motives  in  re- 
spect to  form,  yet  do  not  let  the  same  be  seen  so 
easily  by  the  less  practised  eye  on  account  of  the 


grandeur  of  their  intentions.  For  with  these 
masters  one  must  be  able  to  see  through  at  once 
both  the  intention  and  the  execution  and  treat- 
ment which  it  has  determined,  in  order  not  to  be 
misled  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

There  has  been  much  discussion,  whether 
Mendelssohn  was  or  was  not  a  highly  gifted  com- 
poser. If  we  make  a  distinction  between  power 
of  invention  of  musical  thoughts  and  power  in 
the  treatment  and  development  of  thoughts,  I 
should  say  he  was  much  the  most  talented  in  the 
latter  respect ;  yet  it  would  still  remain  a  ques- 
tion, whether  in  leading  his  melodies  into  so  pe- 
culiar and  stereotyped  a  channel,  he  did  not 
expose  himself  to  one-sidedness  and  to  increasing 
poverty  of  ideas.  Many  for  this  reason  pro- 
nounce his  sister  Fanny,  (Mme.  Hensel),  much  the 
more  gifted  of  the  two.* 

As  1  have  already  hinted  a  distinction  between 
Mendelssohn  and  the  classics,  it  will  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  compare  him  with  Beethoven,  and 
see  how,  both  in  general  and  in  particular,  in 
their  whole  development,  they  differ  in  the  fact, 
that  Beethoven  strives  upward,  and  beginning 
humble,  small,  far  down,  keeps  rising  mightier 
and  surer,  whereas  Mendelssohn  soon  finds  him- 
self at  full  height,  and  tends  ever  longer  and 
more  broadly  downward.  If  we  consider,  for 
instance,  the  melodies  of  the  two  authors,  we  find 
this  throughout :  Mendelssohn  likes  repeatedly  to 
enter  with  high  intervals,  and  thence  leads  his 
melody  continually  and  fondly  downward. 
Beethoven  begins  small,  invisible  ;  but  either  he 
rolls  his  thoughts  slowly  and  toilfully  upward,  or 
hurls  them  with  bold  eagle  flight  up  to  a  giddy 
height,  now  like  a  Sisyphus  and  now  like  a  giant, 
and  again  and  again  renews  the  onslaught,  press- 
ing continually  higher  and  higher.  I  might  say, 
Beethoven  loves  and  cultivates  the  ascending, 
Mendelssohn  the  descending  scale*  Taking  a 
larger  and  more  general  survey,  we  find,  figura- 
tively speaking,  the  same  distinction  again  in  the 
carrying  through  and  development  of  whole  compo- 
sitions; especially  if  in  their  Symphonies  and  other 
complicated  works  we  observe  the  increasing  or 
decreasing  strength  (both  in  invention  and  in 
execution)  of  the  single  movements.  Finally 
the  same  distinction  runs  through  the  whole  life, 
through  the  entire  develojiment  of  the  two  com- 
posers. While  Beethoven  in  the  might  of  his 
ideas,  in  the  completion  of  form,  in  the  portrayal 
of  great  passions  or  great  epochs  of  life,  whether 
of  an  individual  or  of  whole  nations,  presses  ever 

*  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  compositions 
of  his  sister  appeared  under  the  name  of  "F.  Men- 
delssohn," on  which  account  they  were  attributed  to 
him.  For  the  most  part  little  songs,  they  are  distin- 
guished by  their  unaffected  melody,  their  freshness, 
and  their  wholesome  spirit. 
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higher  and  higher  and  solves  the  given  problem 
to  its  complete  result,  to  an  absolute  and  imperi- 
ous ne  plus  ultra,  Mendelssohn  begins  simple, 
fresh,  full  of  charm  and  full  of  promise,  and 
gradually  his  circle  of  vision  narrows,  his  power 
and  his  invention  dwindle  more  and  more.  Hence 
it  is  unfortunately  the  works  of  his  first  and 
youthful  period — especially  those  which,  under- 
taken on  untrodden  ground,  compelled  him  to 
create  in  his  own  independent  way,  and  kept 
him  from  all  anxious  and  respectful  clinging  to 
great  models — and  with  the  exception  of  smaller 
creations,  it  is  most  especially  his  music  to  Shak- 
speare's  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream "  which 
has  a  future,  and  will  maintain  itself  therein  as  a 
fresh  work  of  genial  inspiration.  In  that  sphere 
Mendelssohn  was  necessarily  happiest ;  none  was 
more  congenial  to  his  nature,  so  naive,  so  tricksy, 
so  inclined  to  the  etherial  and  misty,  to  the  senti- 
mental and  romantic ;  the  fairies,  playing  their 
tricks  upon  the  awkward  clowns,  were  kindred 
beings  ;  the  love  of  Oberon  and  Titania  was  his 
own.  In  this  he  has  industriously  and  wisely 
studied  C.  M.  von  Weber,  who  wrought  so  geni- 
ally and  happily  before  him  in  the  same  field ; 
whether  he  has  really  surpassed  him,  I  will  not 
analyze ;  at  all  events  he  has  reduced  the  fairy- 
life  to  a  formal  system  and  given  imperishable 
stimulus  and  nourishment  to  the  passion  of  the 
human  soul  for  masquerading  in  these  fairy-like 
illusions.  Here  as  nowhere  else  he  felt  himself 
at  home.  What  wonder,  that  an  artist  of  such 
yielding  character  willingly  went  further  in  the 
matter  ;  that  in  his  instrumental  compositions  the 
now  inevitable  fairies  seemed  to  haunt  continu- 
ally, while  moonlight,  and  Titania's  longing  and 
the  ass's  head  were  naturally  not  wanting — yet 
fainter  from  this  time  forward,  at  least  no  longer 
with  such  inward  justification  as  in  the  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  where  truth  raised  him 
to  the  height  of  his  achievements. 
[Conclusion  next  week.] 


Third  Letter  from  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

The  Musical  Festival  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
(Concluded  from  page  155.) 

But  to  come  to  the  evening,  which  commenced 
with  Bach's  cantata.  The  first  varied  chorale, 
where  the  intermediate  pieces  take  up  a  great 
deal  too  much  room,  went  loosely  and  incorrectly 
in  the  orchestra.  The  air  for  the  bass  was 
omitted.  The  following  airs  passed  off  without 
effect,  but  the  magnificently  harmonized  chorale 
produced  a  powerful  impression.  If  now,  as  it 
had  been  determined,  Bach's  "  Hallelujah,"  which 
had  fallen  among  the  audience  like  a  bomb  at  the 
Friday's  rehearsal,  had  been  brought  in  here,  it 
would  probably  not  have  produced  a  weaker 
impression  than  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  But 
something  was  wanting  for  the  end,  and  old  Bach 
was  removed  thither,  "where  such  a  short  piece, 
after  all  possible  kinds  of  modern  music,  no  lono-er 
was,  or  could  be  of  any  effect. 

After  this  came  Schubert's  genial  Symphony. 
Liszt  took  the  allegros  in  a  very  rapid  tempo,  and 
they  were  thus  galloped  through  with  a  certain 
fire,  and  received  with  great  applause.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
passages,  there  was  not  the  slightest  approach  to 
anything  like  delicate  execution ;  anything  like 
bringing  prominently  forward  the  melodies,  or 
keeping  down  the  quartet;  of  a  beautiful  piano 
or  even  pianissimo,  in  a  word,  anything  that  con- 
stitutes for  a  cultivated  ear  the  charm  of  an 
instrumental  performance,  there  was  no  sign. 
After  the  manner,  however,  in  which  the  work 
had  been  hurried  through  at  rehearsal,  it  would 
have  been  a  miracle  had  matters  turned  out 
otherwise.     The  andante  suffered  most ;  its  finest 


passages  were  completely  spoilt  by  a  coarse 
mezzo-forte.  It  was  not  untd  during  the  Sym- 
phony that  it  was  decided  Dalle  Aste  would  not 
appear  in  "  Des  Sangers  Fluch,"  by  Schumann 
(although  there  had  been  some  hopes  he  would  do 
so).  Kheinthalcr  undertook  the  part  of  the 
Harper,  and,  like  an  excellent  musician,  got 
through  it  very  well,  although  the  music  is  too 
high  for  him.  Gobbels,  especially,  sang  the 
Provencal  song  charmingly,  and  the  male  choruses 
were  admirable.  Ilerr  Acken,  an  accomplished 
dilettante  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  gave  evidence,  in 
the  part  of  the  King,  of  a  fine  voice  and  an 
intelligent  conception,  though  his  pronunciation 
was  not  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  part  of 
the  Queen  is  so  little  conspicuous,  that  even  a 
Mme.  Milde  could  not  make  much  of  it.  The 
performance,  generally,  was  obscure,  and  anything 
but  properly  studied — it  was  got  through  without 
accident  and  that  was  all ! 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  part,  after 
Liszt  had  announced  to  the  public  the  important 
changes  in  the  programme,  we  had  one  of  his  so- 
called  Symphonische  Dichtungen,  entitled  "  Fest- 
klange."  As  we  know,  Liszt  began  his  career  as 
a  composer  for  the  orchestra  by  publishing  six 
such  compositions,  which  have  lately  often  been 
discussed.  To  most  of  them  is  prefixed  a  kind  of 
explanation  in  prose  or  verse,  a  statement  of  what 
the  composer  wanted  to  express  or  paint ;  in  one 
word,  a  programme.  The  propriety  of  such 
programmes  has  been  much  disputed ;  I  own  that 
I  do  not  think  the  question  one  of  any  very  great 
importance,  and  that  I  look  upon  it  in  pretty 
much  the  same  light  that  the  Austrian  looked 
upon  religion.  On  being  asked  what  religion  he 
preferred  above  all  others,  he  replied :  "  It  is  all 
the  same  to  me  whether  a  man  is  a  Christian,  a 
Jew,  or  a  Turk,  if  he  be  but  healthy."  So, 
provided  music  be  but  healthy — if  it  be  only 
genuine  music,  standing  on  its  own  merits,  it  is  no 
matter  by  what  means  the  composer  arrived  at  it. 
Of  Liszt's  Symphonische  Dichtungen,  the  "  Fest- 
klange"  is  the  only  one,  by  the  way,  which  has  no 
preface,  motto,  or  anything  of  that  description ; 
and  yet  it  produces  on  me  the  impression  of 
following  the  course  of  a  poem,  or  something  of 
the  kind,  with  ballet-music  fidelity.  Such  a  series 
of  tunes  ranged  one  after  the  other  can  scarcely 
originate  in  purely  musical  inspiration  ;  it  is  very 
certain  that  Liszt  had  something  more  in  view 
than  what  we  can  gather  from  the  simple  title  of 
"  Festklange"  (Festive  Sounds). 

The  festive  sounds  of  the  kettle-drum,  with 
which  the  composition  opens,  are  followed  by  pious 
and  sentimental,  warlike  and  ecstatic,  bacchanally 
wild  and  hoppingly  soft  sounds — nay,  even  a  part 
of  a  "  polonaise  brillante"  is  several  times  intro- 
duced, in  a  bravura  style,  which  reminds  one  of 
the  most  extreme  specimens  of  Henri  Herz's 
music  for  the  pianoforte.  Some  of  the  motives 
are  graceful  and  pleasing,  but  others  verge  very 
closely  on  the  trivial ;  and  the  far-fetched  harmony 
by  which  they  are  accompanied  makes  the  im- 
pression produced  still  worse  by  the  glaring 
opposition  in  which  they  stand  to  the  melody  and 
the  rhythm.  Liszt  has,  however,  endeavored  to 
blend  into  a  whole  the  motives,  thus  ranged  one 
after  the  other,'  by  working  them  out  and  varying 
them  in  every  possible  way,  as  well  as,  moreover, 
by  repetitions,  which  by  their  regularity  have  for 
me  something  snobbish.*  That  all  the  resources 
of  the  most  modern  instrumentation  are  brought 
into  requisition,  and  that  here  and  there  we  are 
treated  with  a  suitable  "  bang,"  is  a  matter  of 
course ;  several  of  the  softer  passages  are,  however, 
scored  very  nicely,  and  sound  charmingly,  while 
others  bear  their  pianistic  origin  too  clearly 
branded  on  their  forehead  to  produce  a  good  effect 
in  the  orchestra. 

To  my  taste,  the  whole  is  marked,  for  an 
orchestral  composition,  by  something  too  capricious 
and  disjointed.  Executed  by  Liszt  upon  the 
pianoforte,  and  thus  brought  into  immediate  con- 
nection with  his  individuality,  it  would,  I  think, 
please  more.  After  the  performance,  however, 
immense  applause,  with  flourish  of  trumpets, 
flowers,    etc.,    were    showered    upon    him — and 

*  This  is,  we  think,  the  equivalent  of  the  original 
word,  Philistroses. — Translator. 


although  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  feet 

that  the  "  Festive  leader"'  was  as  much  COI rued 

in  this  result  as  the  "  Festive  sounds,"  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  composition  pleased  many  persons 
very  much.  Liszt  lias  hail  a  notice  printed,  that 
his  orchestral  pieces  by  no  means  '-lay  any  claim 
to  every-day  popularity."  With  reference  to  the 
present  work,  he  was  too  modest,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  achieve  a  kind  of 
notoriety  which,  perhaps,  will  not  be  agreeable  to 
the  composer  from  his  particular  point  of  \;    ... 

The  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  second  part  of 
Berlioz's  work,  which  has  been  so  much  discussed, 
is  too  insignificant  for  a  musical  festival.  A  half- 
filgued  instrumental  movement  (during  which  the 
composer  supposes  the  assembling  of  the  shep- 
herds around  the  infant  Jesus)  is  followed  by  the 
farewell  song  of  the  latter,  a  song  in  three 
strophes  for  tour  voices,  which,  to  some  extent, 
resembles  the  well-known  piece,  "  Entflieh'  init 
mir,"  by  Mendelssohn  —  it  is,  however,  longer, 
and  contains  vocal  passages  and  modulations 
which  never  could  have  entered  the  head  of  a 
composer  of  the  year  1679,  and  never  should 
have  entered  that  of  a  composer  of  the  year  1852. 
In  spite  of  all  this  the  general  effect  is  very 
pleasing.  A  kind  of  pastoral,  that  is  first  intro- 
duced as  an  instrumental  movement,  and  after- 
wards re-appears,  sung  by  the  narrating  tenor, 
contains  some  naively  melodious  passages,  with 
charmingly  thoughtful  instrumentation.  The  two 
or  three  bars  of  "  Hallelujahs,"  sung  by  the  cho- 
rus of  angels,  and  concluding  the  whole,  Liszt,  in 
obedience  to  the  directions  of  Berlioz,  caused  to 
be  executed  by  a  small  number  of  voices  from 
the  highest  part  of  the  orchestra.  This  succeeded 
only  tolerably ;  and  I  think  he  would  have  done 
better  to  have  had  them  sung  by  the  entire 
(female)  chorus.  The  simple  chords  of  the  tonic 
and  dominant,  which  constitute  the  principal 
portion  of  this  conclusion,  need,  when  correctly 
sung  by  a  large  number  of  clear  voices,  no  espe- 
cial art  of  arrangement.  They  will  for  ever 
prove  beautiful  and  effective. 

I  have  already  given  you  my  opinion  concern- 
ing Bach's  chorus,  which  temiinated  the  concert, 
and  I  believe  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  notice, 
which  is,  perhaps,  already  too  diffusive.  I  will 
send  you,  to-morrow,  an  account  of  the  third  and 
so-called  Artists'  Concert,  and  hope  that,  for  my 
own  sake  and  for  yours,  I  shall  be  able  to  be 
more  brief.    Meanwhile — 

Ferdinand  Hiller. 


Carl  Czerny. 

i. 

[From  the  Evening  Post,  New  York.] 
Carl  Czerny,  perhaps  the  most  prolific  com- 
poser of  Vienna,  died  on  the  loth  of  July,  in  the 
67th  year  of  his  age.  While  the  celebrated 
Beethoven  finished  only  one  hundred  and  thirty 
works,  and  the  imaginative  Hummel  only  one 
hundred  and  twelve,  Czerny  has  produced  almost 
one  thousand  compositions,  among  them  several 
musical  anthologies,  each  containing  several  vol- 
umes, but  counted  only  as  one.  His  transcrip- 
tions and  arrangements  from  operas,  a  work  for 
which  Czerny  was  admirably  fitted,  are  not 
reckoned  in  this  enumeration.  The  facility  with 
which  Czerny  composed  is  almost  fabulous,  and 
reminds  one  of  the  poet  Kotzebue,  or  of  the 
painter  Luca  Giordano,  surnamed  Fa-presto. 
His  works  did  not  possess  originality,  yet  his  life 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  musical  lite  of 
Vienna,  and  in  more  than  one  respect  his  labors 
will  be  missed. 

Carl  Czerny  was  born  on  the  21st  (lSth)  of 
February,  1791,  in  Vienna,  in  the  faubourg 
Jsegerzeil.  His  father,  a  Bohemian  by  birth, 
who  came  to  Vienna  in  1 7S5,  as  a  music  teacher, 
instructed  his  son  early  in  his  art,  and  with  excel- 
lent success.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  the  boy 
began  to  teach.  Liszt,  Ddhler,  Carolina  Belleville, 
Egghard,  were  among  his  pupils. 

In  ISIS  he  appears  as  a  composer.  His  prin- 
cipal compositions  for  learners  are  the  "  Schools 
of  the  Piano,"  "  Etudes,"  under  the  well-known 
titles,  "  School  of  Executions,"  "  One  Hundred 
Exercises,"  etc.,  which  are  among  the  best  that 
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musical  literature  can  boast  in  this  direction.  His 
arrangements  of  popular  melodies  tor  beginners 
have  great  practical  value.  The  art  of  piano- 
playing  owes  more  to  Czerny  than  to  any  one 
else.  It  was  he  who  indicated  the  way  to  its 
perfection. 

He  was  less  fortunate  in  his  original  composi- 
tions. He  was  an  eclectic  both  in  the  good  and 
evil  sense  of  the  term.  The  immense  demands 
which  were  made  on  his  productiveness  he  easily 
met.  But  his  works  usually  contained  certain 
frivolous  passages,  which  at  last  became  so  well- 
known  as  to  miss  their  effect. 
'  Most  of  the  German  publishers  have  published 
works  of  Czerny,  and  found  them  gold  mines. 
English  publishers,  among  them  the  celebrated 
firm  of  Cocks  &  Son,  of  London,  sought  his  com- 
positions and  honored  them  with  heavy  guineas. 

In  183G  and  '37  Czerny  made  a  journey  to 
London  in  company  with  the  celebrated  court 
piano-manufacturer,  Conrad  Graf,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  received.  He  had  the  pleasure  of 
finding  his  compositions  on  the  piano  of  the 
Princess  Victoria,  now  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
who  graciously  invited  him  to  play  a  duet  with 
her,  an  honor  which  he  often  mentioned  with 
pride. 

Carl  Czerny  corresponded  with  all  the  musical 
celebrities  of  our  century.  Beethoven,  whom  he 
highly  venerated,  Schubert,  Hummel,  Liszt,  Thal- 
berg  and  many  others  were  his  personal  friends. 
To  the  last  he  p>  eserved  a  most  lively  interest  in 
his  art.  The  little  good  natured  man,  with  a  little 
black  cap  on  his  head,  was  to  be  seen  at  every 
musical  reunion  sitting  on  one  of  the  last  benches, 
always  attentively  listening,  never  offensive  in  his 
remarks,  acknowledging  the  good  parts,  and,  even 
in  very  inferior  productions,  taking  the  will  for 
the  deed. 

Czerny  was  never  married,  and  led  the  most 
simple  bachelor's  lite.  His  cats,  which  he  had 
taught  to  take  their  meals  from  his  hands  at  the 
ringing  of  a  bell,  were  the  companions  of  his  old 
age,  which  was  made  dreary  by  protracted  illness 
and  voluntary  retirement.  The  grave  of  Czerny 
covers  one  of  the  last  witnesses  of  the  glorious 
musical  epoch  of  Vienna.  Envy,  as  Czerny 
knew  well,  would  have  kept  him  in  oblivion 
during  his  lifetime.  He  revenged  himself  by 
leaving  legacies  in  his  will  for  charitable  purposes. 


(From  the  London  Musical  World.) 
The  death  of  Carl  Czerny,  although  it  cannot 
be  said  to  have  deprived  the  world  of  a  first-class 
musician,  has  robbed  it  of  a  remarkable  charac- 
ter. Czerny  was  neither  a  great  master  nor  a 
man  of  genius.  His  mission  was  rather  to  teach 
others  than  to  produce  himself,  notwithstanding 
his  2,000  printed  and  500  unprinted  compositions, 
if  not  one  of  which  had  been  written  it  would 
have  made  very  little  difference  to  music  in  the 
end.  An  indefatigable  laborer  in  the  field  of 
art,  however,  Czerny  won  and  merited  a  place 
among  the  eminent  musicians  of  this  epoch,  and 
has  gone  to  his  rest  as  full  of  honors  as  of  years. 
The  influence  of  Czerny  as  a  teacher  has  no 
doubt  been  valuable.  The  piano-forte  was  his 
instrument.  He  began  to  give  lessons  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  aud  continued  the  same  vocation  for 
half  a  century  incessantly.  His  early  promise  as 
an  executant  was  never  exactly  fulfilled,  since 
the  time  which  he  devoted  to  instruction  and  to 
composition  left  him  very  little  for  that  mechani- 
cal practice  without  which  perfection  is  unattain- 
able. Nevertheless  he  started  well,  and  by  an 
ardent  study  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  Mozart, 
Clementi,  and  such  models,  he  had  already  ac- 
quired in  his  boyhood  considerable  proficiency, 
and  laid  the  foundations  for  that  which,  with  fur- 
ther development,  might  have  become  one  of  the 
foremost  talents  of  the  day.  What  inspired  him 
with  a  predeliction  for  the  dryer  pursuit  of  teach- 
ing, whether  love  of  money,  or  disinclination  for 
deeper  and  more  earnest  labors,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  At  all  events  he  stopped  short  in  his 
career  as  a  virtuoso  just  as  the  world  around  him 
began  to  talk  of  it,  and  in  a  very  few  years  was  the 
most  successful  "  professor  "  in  Vienna.  Among 
his  pupils  were  Mdlle.  de   Belleville  (now  Mad. 


Oury),  Liszt,  Dohler,  and  Leopold  dc  Mej-cr. 
Czerny  gave  so  many  lessons,  that  twelve  hours 
were  daily  absorbed  by  them  ;  and  yet  lie  could 
find  time  for  composing,  arranging,  and  fingering 
more  than  any  three  of  his  contemporaries. 

Before  pondering  on  such  apparent  fertility, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  reflect  upon  the  nature 
of  these  countless  productions.  Czerny  began 
to  write  when  a  mere  child,  without  any  other 
guide  than  himself;  but  he  was  nearly  thirty 
when  his  first  published  works*  appeared;  so 
that  we  shall  have  to  put  up  with  the  loss  of  a 
vast  number  of  juvenile  compositions,  unless  the 
manuscripts  are  preserved — which  Heaven  for- 
bid. As  Czerny  never  had  a  master,  but  went 
on  composing  after  his  own  manner,  and  on  the 
strength  of  his  own  resources,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  formed  himself  into  a  musician  by  reason  of 
the  mere  facility  that  never  refuses  to  wait  upon 
the  constant  exercise  of  any  faculty  of  the  mind. 
His  mature  works,  indeed,  though  none  of  them 
betray  such  intrinsic  worth  as  to  save  them  from 
ultimate  oblivion,  are  marked  by  finish  and  ele- 
gance as  well  as  by  fluency. 

Czerny  tried  his  hand  at  everything,  from  the 
symphony  and  oratorio  to  the  smallest  bagatelle. 
In  all  the  higher  branches  of  composition  lie 
failed — since,  beside  his  want  of  solid  acquire- 
ment, he  was  wholly  without  imagination.  Such 
of  his  larger  works  as  have  appeared  in  print — 
his  piano-forte  sonatas  for  example — may  be 
taken  as  specimens  of  his  inefficiency.  They 
are  diffuse  and  tedious,  poor  in  subjects,  and  de- 
veloped with  very  little  skill — and  this  in  the 
face  of  strong  evidence  that  their  author  intended 
them  to  be  elaborate.  Much  happier  than  these 
cumbrous  abortions  were  the  lighter  effusions  of 
Czerny — fantasias,  variations,  etc., — produced  at 
a  time  when  M.  Henri  Herz  was  acquiring  that 
evanescent  pojralarity  which  shone  so  brightly 
for  a  period  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Europe,  and  is  now  pretty  nearly  extinct.  Czerny 
imitated  M.  Herz  as  he  had  imitated  others ;  and 
the  new  model  being  much  easier  to  copy  than 
the  "  Bachs  "  and  "  Beethovens  "  of  his  earlier 
worship,  he  was  this  time  more  successful — so 
much  so,  that  for  a  long  time  the  "  Variations," 
etc.,  of  Czerny  were  as  much  in  vogue  as  those 
of  the  sparkling  Frenchman  himself. 

We  are  not  going  to  follow  Czerny  throughout 
his  career  of  usefulness,  which  might  have  been 
pursued  in  a  way  at  once  more  concise  and  to  the 
purpose,  while  less  laborious;  nor  should  we 
dream  of  even  glancing  at  his  numberless  pro- 
ductions. Whatever  he  was,  and  whatever  he 
did,  it  is  certain  that  he  attained  a  high  position 
in  his  own  country,  and  that  no  name  was  more 
respected.  An  amiable,  quiet,  inoffensive  man, 
he  was  generally  esteemed ;  and,  in  later  years, 
no  lover  of  music  would  think  a  sojourn  in  Vi- 
enna complete  unless  he  had  conversed  with  the 
patriarch  who  knew  Beethoven  intimately,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  make  proselytes  to  the 
name  of  that  immense  and  unfathomable  genius. 
The  visit  was  never  unfruitful,  since  Czerny 
talked  cheerfully  and  well,  and  knew,  perhaps, 
as  much  (recluse  as  he  was)  about  the  progress 
of  the  musical  art,  and  the  lives,  habits,  and  tal- 
ents of  its  followers,  in  the  present  age,  as  any 
man  living. 

If  we  were  invited  to  decide  upon  what  was 
Czerny's  most  valuable  bequeathal  to  posterity, 
we  should  name,  without  hesitation,  his  edition  of 
the  piano-forte  works  of  John  Sebastian  Bach, 
the  mere  fingering  of  which,  to  many,  would 
have  been  the  task  of  a  life.  No  reprint  of  these 
compositions  should  be  issued  without  the  inval- 
uable adjuncts  which  Czerny  made  a  labor  of 
love.  Had  Czerny  performed  no  other  act  than 
that  of  fingering  the  preludes,  fugues,  and  other 
works  of  Bach  as  he  has  done,  he  would  have 
entitled  himself  to  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of 
musician  s.f 

*  Variations  in  J)  (concertante),  for  piano  and  vio- 
lin ;  and  Rondo  Brilliant  in  F,  for  two  performers  on 
the  piano-forte. 

f  Czerny's  fingering  is  followed  in  the  Boston  edi- 
tion of  Bach's  Preludes  and  Fugues,  (or  "Well-tem- 
pered Clavichord,")  now  in  course  of  publication  by 
O.  Ditson  &  Co. 


in. 
Czeiiny's  Win. 
In  anticipation  of  its   pleasing  God  to  call  me 
from  this   world,  I   have,  with   full   deliberation, 
drawn  up  my  last  will  and  testament  in   the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

The  following  is  about  the  amount  of  my  prop- 
erty : 

A.  Eighty-four  5  per  cent,  metallics,  of  1,000 
florins. 

B.  10  bank  shares. 

(N.  B.  My  parents  were  poor  and  not  able  to 
leave  me  anything.  As  early  as  1807,  however, 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  great  many 
pupils,  and,  as  far  back  as  1818,  when  I  already 
used  to  teach  the  piano  in  the  first  families,  be- 
sides being  overwhelmed  with  orders  for  compo- 
sitions from  many  music  publishers,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  I  was  enabled  to  purchase  two  or 
three  such  metallics  every  year,  so  that  in  1852 
I  possessed  10,000  florins  in  these  securities.) 

C.  As  I  was  formerly  very  often  paid  in  ducats 
for  teaching  and  composition,  and  as  I  never 
paid  them  away,  I  possessed  even  before  1848 
above  1,000  ducats.  In  the  uncertain  year, 
1848—1849,  I  bought  up  for  all  the  bank  notes  I 
then  possessed  about  2,000  ducats  more,  so  that  I 
have  now  somewhere  about  3,000  ducats  in  gold. 

D.  In  addition  to  this,  I  have  72  Napoleons 
d'or,  which  I  received  from  French  publishers  for 
various  compositions. 

E.  About  600  or  800  florins  in  silver  Zivanzi- 
gers. 

F.  About  5,000  florins  in  bank  notes,  put  by 
out  of  my  yearly  income,  since,  on  account  of 
indisposition  during  many  years,  I  have  always 
lived  very  moderately. 

G.  Two  shares  in  the  Salm  lottery,  one  in  the 
St.  Genois,  one  in  the  Keglevich,  and  one  share 
in  the  State  Loan  of  1839. 

H.  Besides  my  household  furniture,  clothes, 
linen,  library,  and  collection  of  music,  I  possess 
the  following  valuable  articles  : 

4  gold  watches. 

6  gold  snuff-boxes,  presents  from  the  Archdu- 
chess Marie  Louise,  Liszt,  Dohler,  and  others. 

1  larger  box  with  jewels,  a  present  from  the 
Grand  Princess  of  Weimar. 

1  silver  case  with  my  initials  on  it,  a  present 
from  the  Princess  Maria  of  Bavaria,  now  Queen 
Dowager  of  Saxony,  (my  pupil.) 

1  amethyst  pin  with  brilliants,  two  brilliant 
rings  (a  solitary  and  alliance  ring,  which  I  pur- 
chased some  time  ago  of  Turk.) 

1  old  silver  snuff-box,  from  my  late  father. 

1  mahogany  ne'eesxaire,  with  various  objects, 
partly  silver,  (a  present  from   Prince   Radzivil.) 

My  whole  property  may,  therefore,  amount  to 
about  100,000  florins,  currency. 

Of  all  this,  I  dispose  as  follows : 

1.  My  soid  I  recommend  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Almighty  Creator ;  my  body  shall  be  laid  simply, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  Catholic 
custom,  in  a  grave  by  itself. 

2.  1  was  the  only  child  of  my  parents,  and 
have  no  issue.  Since,  moreover,  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  person  related  to  me  by  the 
ties  of  consanguinity,  I  have  not  consequently  to 
take  any  such  person  into  consideration. 

Nevertheless,  twenty  5  per  cent,  metallics,  of 
1000  florins,  together  with  the  interest  from  the 
day  of  my  death,  shall  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
legal  authorities,  and  I  bequeath  this  sum  to  such 
of  my  relations,  entitled  to  inherit,  in  the  order 
of  their  descent,  as  shall  legally  prove  themselves 
such  within  the  space  of  six  years. 

My  father,  Wenzel  Czerny,  was  born  at  Nim- 
bunj,  in  Bohemia,  not  far  from  Prague  and  Col- 
lin,"about  the  year  1750.  His  father,  Dominic 
Czerny,  is  said  to  have  been  Rathsherr  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind  on  the  magisterial  bench  there. 
It  is  believed  that  my  father  had  several  broth- 
ers, of  whom  there  are,  perhaps,  descendents 
living.  Not  only,  therefore,  shall  researches  be 
made  by  the  authorities  of  Nimburg,  but,  for  six 
years,  an  edict  shall  be  inserted  every  year  in 
the  Prague  paper,  calling  upon  such  relations  to 
present  themselves.  If,  however,  no  real  rela- 
tion shall  have  appeared  and  proved  his  relation- 
ship within  six  years,  this  legacy,  together   with 
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the  interest,  shall  revert  to  my  testamentary  leg- 
atees. 

3.  My  housekeeper,  Maria  Malek,  (whose  mai- 
den name  was  Machatsehek),  has,  for  about 
forty  years,  served  truly  and  honestly  my  father 
and  mother  as  well  as  myself,  and  tended  on  my 
father  and  mother  to  the  end  of  their  existence, 
so  that  it  is  my  duty  properly  to  provide  for  her. 
I  bequeath  to  her,  therefore,  twelve  5  per  cent, 
metallics,  of  1,000  florins,  which  are  to  be  given 
her  immediately,  so  that  she  may  have  a  yearly 
income  of  GOO  florins. 

4.  To  her  brother,  Joseph  Machatsehek,  who, 
since  her  husband's  death,  has  lived  with  me  as  a 
servant,  I,  in  like  manner,  bequeath  four  5  per 
cent,  metallics  of  1,000  florins,  that  is  to  say  an 
income  of  200  florins.  Besides  this,  the  two  can 
remain  in  my  house  till  next  dividend  day,  and 
for  six  weeks  receive  their  usual  wages  and  board. 

5.  The  kitehen-maid  shall  receive  immediately 
200  florins,  with  wages  and  board  like  the  two 
others. 

6.  I  devote  1,000  florins,  currency,  to  a  simple 
and  becoming  monument  over  my  separate  grave, 
witli  the  inscription : 

"  Carl  Czerny,  Musician,  born,  in  Vienna,  the 
21st  February,  1791,  died " 

7.  The  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  shall  re- 
ceive all  the  printed  music  of  my  own  composi- 
tion, as  well  as  all  that  of  other  authors,  (among 
which  there  are  several  very  fine  works.) 

8.  To  the  Imperial  Hof-Bibliothek  I  give  two 
original  manuscripts  by  Beethoven — one  the  vio- 
lin concerto,  Op.  61,  and  the  score  of  the  over- 
ture, Op.  114,  which  I  once  had  an  opportunity 
of  purchasing. 

9.  As  I  leave  behind  me  a  very  large  number 
of  yet  unprinted  original  manuscripts,  (sympho- 
nies ;  concertos ;  violin  quartets,  quintets,  trios ; 
sonatas,  duos,  trios,  quartets,  etc.,  with  piano- 
forte, all  in  the  serious  style),  I  bequeath  all 
these  compositions,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
sacred  ones),  to  Herr  Carl  Spina,  music  publish- 
er to  his  majesty  the  Emperor.  I  should  wish 
the  most  available  of  them  to  be  printed. 

10.  Herr  Joseph  Doppler,  book-keeper  at  Herr 
Carl  Spina's,  shall  have  all  my  sacred  composi- 
tions (about  24  masses,  4  requiems,  about  300 
graduals  and  offertoriums,  etc.,  etc.)  Should 
HeiT  Spina  wish  to  publish  any  of  them,  he  shall 
be  authorized  to  do  so  ;  but  he  must  pay  Herr 
Doppler  an  adequate  sum  for  the  privilege. 

11.  The  two  domestics,  Joseph  Machatsehek 
and  Maria  Malek,  shall  have  all  the  furniture 
and  fittings  of  my  rooms  and  kitchen,  including 
my  clocks  and  watches,  my  clothes,  body  and 
household  linen. 

12.  My  two  piano-fortes  by  Borsendorf,  my  vi- 
olin, the  bust  of  Beethoven,  and  all  other  objects 
relating  to  music,  I  bequeath  to  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde. 

13.  I  beg  Dr.  Rud.  von  Vivenot  (senior)  to 
accept,  as  a  keepsake,  the  jewelled  snuff-box 
(that  from  the  Grand  Princess  of  Weimar.) 

14.  Herr  Joseph  Doppler  (at  Spina's)  shall 
have  the  six  gold  snuff-boxes. 

15.  Herr  Carl  Oster,  Eechnungsrath,  shall 
have  the  four  gold  watches. 

16.  200  florins  in  bank  notes  shall  be  given  to 
Joseph  Sieler  (servant  in  C.  Spina's  establish- 
ment.) 

17.  With  regard  to  those  objects  of  which  I 
have  not  disposed,  as  well  as  the  pin  and  rings 
(especially  my  library  of  nearly  3,000  volumes, 
maps,  scientific  collections,  etc.,)  I  beg  Dr.  Sonn- 
lcithner  to  receive  them,  and  select  what  he 
likes. 

The  bulk  of  what  remains  can  then  be  dispo- 
sed of,_  gold,  shares,  obligations,  and  other  valua- 
ble objects  being  retained  for  my  inheritors. 

18.  I  desire  that,  on  every  anniversary  of  my 
death  (or  on  the  nearest  fitting  day),  either  a 
requiem  or  one  of  my  last  grand  masses  may  be 
performed,  in  memory  of  me,  in  the  Augustine 
Imperial  and  parish  church. 

To  this  purpose  I  devote  as  capital  1,000  florins 
5  per  cent,  metallics,  40  florins  of  the  interest  on 
which  shall  belong  to  the  musicians,  and  the  rest 
to  the  church. 

19.  As  heirs  of  all  else  I  possess,  I  name  the 


four  following  institutions  to  share  in  equal  por- 
tions. 

I.  The  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vien- 
na, shall  receive  a  fourth. 

II.  I  bequeath  a  fourth  to  the  Association  for 
the  Support  of  Necessitous  Musicians,  in  Vienna. 
Of  the  interest  on  this  fourth,  Herr  Job.  Mozatti, 
singing-master,  and  Herr  Carl  Maria  von  Bock- 
let,  musician,  shall  each  receive  half  for  the  term 
of  his  natural  life 

III.  The  third  fourth  I  devote  in  equal  por- 
tions to  the  Association  for  the  cure  of  Blind 
Adults,  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  in 
Vienna.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  the  in 
terest  on  this  fourth  shall  be  wholly  set  apart  to 
maintain  for  life  the  two  deaf  and  dumb  daugh- 
ters of  Mad.  Julie  Sehmiedel,  widow,  so  that  the 
said  interest  shall  not  accrue  to  the  above  insti- 
tutions until  after  the  death  of  those  two  persons. 

IV.  Half  of  the  remaining  fourth  shall  belong 
to  the  monastery  of  the  Brothers  of  Charity,  and 
half  to  the  Institution  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
in  Vienna,  as  I  deeply  reverence  the  pious  self- 
devotion  of  these  two  religious  corporations. 

20.  All  the  preceding  legacies,  as  well  as  any 
others  that  may  afterwards  be  added,  and  the  ob- 
ligations, with  interest,  from  the  day  of  my  death, 
shall  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

21.  With  the  exception  of  the  sum  sot  apart 
for  my  relations,  and  that  necessary  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  usual  fees,  nothing  shall  be  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  legal  authorities,  but  the  whole 
shall  be  taken  charge  of,  in  common,  by  the  per- 
sons entrusted  with  the  execution  of  my  will, 
and,  without  delay,  applied  to  its  destined  object. 

22.  I  appoint  Dr.  Leopold  von  Sonnleithner 
executor,  agent,  and  curator  for  my  unknown 
relatives,  and,  for  undertaking  this  charge,  he  is 
to  be  properly  recompensed.  I  beg  Herr  Carl 
Spina  to  assist  him  in  this  business,  especially  in 
that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  art,  and,  in 
case  of  necessity,  to  take  his  place. 

This  is  my  last  will  and  testament,  all  of  which 
I  have  drawn  up  and  written  with  my  own  hand. 
(L.  S.)     Carl  Czerny,  M.  P. 

Vienna,  13th  June,  1857. 

Inscription  on  the  outside  : — -Last  Will  and 
Testament  of  Carl  Czerny,  Musician,  June,  1S57. 

NOTICE. 

This  will,  in  an  envelope  under  three  seals, 
brought,  this  day,  to  the  court  by  Herr  Stefan 
Zappe,  and  immediately  made  known  in  the 
presence  of  the  same  and  of  Herr  Joseph  Machat- 
sehek, is  to  be  preserved  in  the  archives;  copies 
are  to  be  given  out  when  demanded,  and  a 
legally  authenticated  copy  inserted  in  the  day- 
book. 

Imperial  Bezirksgericht  of  the  Inner  City, 
Lofflek,  M.  P. 

Vienna,  16th  July,  1857. 


Royal  Italian  Opera,  London. 

The  Times  of  August  3d  gives  the  following 
summary  of  the  past  operatic  season. 

The  season  just  terminated  (the  11th)  has  been 
one  of  the  least  eventful,  and,  we  believe,  with 
one  exception  (1856),  the  shortest  on  record. 

The  Theatre  opened  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of 
April,  with  I  Puritani,  and  closed  on  Friday,  the 
31st  of  July,  with  La  Favorila,  in  both  eases  the 
energetic  Grisi  being  the  heroine  of  the  evening. 
Grisi,  who  bade  the  English  public  farewell  in 
1854,  in  1857  has  been  one  of  the  main  support- 
ers of  the  establishment,  which,  combined  with 
the  undiminished  favor  of  her  patrons,  merely 
proves  that  there  was  no  substantial  reason  for 
her  taking  leave  at  all.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble, indeed,  that  Grisi  will  inaugurate  the  12th 
season  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  at  the  new 
theatre  in  Bow  street,  now  so  confidently  antici- 
pated, as  she  did  the  first  (in  1S47)  at  the  house 
of  the  Kembles,  so  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 
Besides  the  two  operas  we  have  named,  this  in- 
domitable and  gifted  lady  appeared  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year  as  Norma,  one  of  the  oldest 
assumptions,  and  Leonora  (11  Trovatore),  her 
youngest,  but  not  least  meritorious  ;  as  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  a  part  in  which  she  is  likely  for  a  long 


time  to  set  competition  at  defiance  :  and  as  Donna 
Anna  (ban  Giovanni),  abandoned   by  her  for  a 

linn-,  and  resumed  with  such  excellence  i 
justify  the  hope  that  while  she  remains  on  the 
boards  she  will  never  relinquish  it  again.  In 
every  instance  she  exhibited  a  vocal  power  that 
could  nof  tail  to  astonish  all  those  acqi 
with  the  history  of  her  long  and  brilliant  career, 
united  to  a  histrionic  talent  which 
years  have  only  tended  to  bring  nearer  and 
nearer  to  perfection.  In  short,  Grisi  is  a  phe- 
nomenon to  which  the  lyric  stage  has  offered 
scarcely  a  parallel.  From  her  we  must  turn  to 
Mario,  since  the  two  have  been  intim 
ciated  for  so  lengthened  a  period  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  that  to  separate  them  is  impossible. 
With  his  admirable  partner  Mario  frequently 
came  forward,  and  most  frequently  (to  the  satis- 
faction of  "  Verdists ")  in  II  Trovatore.  The 
part  of  Manrico  was  first  assumed  by  Mario  in 
1856,  on  the  secession  of  Signor  Tamberlik,  who 
left  early  in  the  season  for  Rio  Janeiro.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  great  tenor's  most  faultless  imper- 
sonations. The  other  works  in  which  Mario  and 
Grisi  sang  together  are  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Im 
Favorila  and  Don  Giovanni.  Besides  these, 
however,  and  the  Duke  in  Rigolelto,  with  its  im- 
mortal "  La  donna  e  mobile,"  Mario  added  a 
new  and  important  part  to  his  repertory — that  of 
Alfredo  in  La  Traviala — of  the  many  and  stri- 
king excellencies  of  which,  the  opera  having 
been  performed  so  often,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remind  our  readers.  His  singing  this  season — 
for  Mario  one  of  more  than  ordinary  exertion — 
has  been  of  the  very  best,  and  the  patrons  of  the 
theatre  never  had  juster  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  their  favorite.  The  very  few  nights  that 
found  him  with  voice  impaired,  and  therefore  not 
thoroughly  master  of  his  resources,  were  as  no- 
thing weighed  in  the  balance  against  those  tran- 
scendent manifestations  of  vocal  and  histrionic 
genius  which  repeatedly  proclaimed,  to  the  grat- 
ification of  connoisseurs,  that  Mario  was  still 
Mario,  and  unsurpassable. 

Among  the  most  agreeable  incidents  of  the 
season  were  the  various  perforcnances  of  Mine. 
Angioi-ixa  Bosio,  who  by  dint  of  natural  tal- 
ents and  perseverance  has  rapidly  risen  to  the 
highest  rank  in  her  profession.  This  distinguished 
singer — as  a  mistress  of  the  art  of  vocalization 
second  only  to  one  contemporary,  over  whom  she 
may  be  said  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  possessing 
an  absolute  "  soprano  "  voice,  which  in  the  female 
register,  like  the  "  tenor "  in  the  male,  must 
always  claim  a  certain  supremacy — made  her 
first  appearance  as  Gilda  in  Rigolelto.  What  we 
said  of  her  on  that  occasion  may  be  repeated 
here  : 

Her  impersonation  of  the  character  of  Gilda 
is  probably  the  best  ever  seen  upon  the  stage, 
and  her  execution  of  the  music  equally  beyond 
comparison.  Rapidly  as  this  accomplished  singer 
made  her  way  in  the  estimation  of  the  English 
public,  it  was  as  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  Ri- 
goletto  that  she  first  stamped  herself  in  the  uni- 
versal opinion  as  an  artist  of  the  highest  order. 

Praise  has  not  been  influential  in  spoiling 
Madame  Bosio ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem 
to  have  exercised  a  beneficial  tendency.  At  any 
rate,  instead  of  retrograding,  as  so  many  do 
when  they  believe  they  have  attained  the  pinna- 
cle of  fame,  she  still  advances — a  proof  that  she 
persists  in  devoting  herself  conscientiously  to  the 
study  of  her  art. 

How  well  Madame  Bosio  deserved  this  eulogy 
was  subsequently  again  and  again  demonstrated. 
During  the  season,  it  is  true,  she  only  appeared 
in  two  other  operas ;  but  these  were  given  often 
and  with  unvarying  success.  Her  Violetta.  in 
the  Traviala,  and  her  Zcrlina,  in  Fra  Diavolo, 
moreover,  were  new  creations,  in  both  of  which 
she  fully  sustained  her  high  renown. 

Roxcoxi,  the  other  great  artist  of  the  estab- 
lishment— although  the  public  had_  not  this  time 
the  opportunity  of  enjoying  his  inimitable  Figa- 
ro, or  his  irresistibly  humorous  Dulcamara — was 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  season.  His  high  trage- 
dy in  Chevreuse  (Maria  di  Rohan),  his  low  com- 
edy in  Lord  Rocburg  (Fra  Diavolo),  and  his 
inimitable  mixture  of  the  two  in  Rigoletto,  exci- 
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tod  tlic  usual  sympathy  and  admiration.  His 
Duke  Alphonso  (Lucrezia  Borgia),  evinced  ils 
accustomed  histrionic  excellence ;  and  his  Don 
Giovanni  once  more  proved  that  the  most  gifted 
and  versatile  of  actors  may  yet  attempt  some- 
thing for  which  his  peculiar  idiosyncracy  unfits 
him.  The  English  lord  in  Amber's  opera  was  a 
new  achievement,  and  merits  a  place  by  the  side 
of  Ronconi's  most  racy  and  genial  portrayals. 

Signor  Gardoni  appeared  in  four  characters 
—  Arturo  (/  Puritani),  Pollio  (Norma),  Elvino 
(J. a  Sonnambula),  and  Pra  Diavolo.  While  ex- 
hibiting his  usual  good  qualities  in  all  of  these, 
he  was  most  successful  as  the  Brigand  of  Terra- 
cina,  since,  if  he  had  failed  to  present  a  vivid 
dramatic  realization  of  the  personage,  he  was  at 
least  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  music,  which  he 
sang,  tor  the  most  part,  with  admirable  effect. 
Signor  Graziani's  splendid  barytone  voice  was 
as  much  extolled  as  ever,  and  his  "  II  balen,"  as 
of  old,  constituted  one  of  the  grand  points  in  II 
Troimtore.  As  the  King,  in  La  Favorita,  and 
Enrico,  in  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  he  well  main- 
tained his  position;  while  by  his  assumption  of 
the  elder  Germont  in  La  Traviala,  Signor  Grazi- 
ani  rose,  a  step  higher  in  public  estimation,  and 
extorted  from  the  best  judges  an  avowal  that  he 
had  made  progress  both  as  singer  and  actor. 
Signor  Neri  Baraldi  proved  hfmself  not  only 
generally  useful  as  second  tenor,  but  on  one  or 
two  occasions  eminently  so,  as  a  substitute  for 
Mario,  at  very  short  notice,  in  those  operas  of 
Signor  Verdi  which  have  so  constantly  been  pre- 
sented for  the  delectation  of  the  more  fashiona- 
ble patrons  of  the  theatre.  Mile.  Marai,  with 
very  little  to  do,  maintained  her  reputation  as 
"  second  lady,"  and  in  one  instance — by  her 
Lady  Rocburg  (in  Fra  Diavolo) — enhanced  it. 
Mme.  Nantier  Didiee,  the  contralto,  one  of 
the  most  zealous  and  competent  artists  in  the 
establishment,  distinguished  herself  more  than 
ever  in  the  parts  of  Di  Gondi  (Maria  di  Rohan), 
Maffeo  Orsini  (Lucrezia),  and  Azueena  the  Gip- 
sy, each  of  which  gained  her  golden  opinions  ; 
and  Signor  Tagliafico,  ready,  active,  intelli- 
gent, and  versatile  as  ever,  besides  those  charac- 
ters in  which  he  had  already  won  a  reputation 
sui  generis,  achieved  fresh  and  well-merited  fame 
by  his  original  and  humorous  delineation  of  one 
of  the  robbers  in  Fra  Diavolo.  Herr  Formes, 
greatly  to  the  general  disappointment,  was  only 
heard  in  one  part — that  of  Leporello,  which  in 
many  respects  he  understands  and  represents 
better  than  any  other  known  performer.  Of  MM. 
Polonini,  Zelger,  and  Soldi,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  first  was,  as  usual,  a  model  Masetto, 
the  second  the  most  portly  and  substantial  of 
High  Priests,  the  last  the  most  eager  of  subordi- 
nate tenors  ;  and  that  all  three,  by  their  careful 
representation  of  minor  parts,  maintained  the 
character  of  the  theatre  for  general  as  well  as 
individual  efficiency.  Mme.  Rosa  Devries, 
who  sang  very  rarely,  nevertheless  made  a  strong 
impression  as  ihe  heroine  in  Maria  di  Rohan ; 
and  Mile.  Parepa,  a  new-comer  (from  Lisbon), 
with  a  good  voice  and  considerable  talent,  ap- 
peared once,  and  only  once,  as  Elvira  in  the 
Purilani.  Mile.  Cotti  was  painstaking  as  usual, 
in  the  small  parts  with  wdiich  she  was  intrusted. 

Mile.  Victoire  Balfe  may  be  separately 
alluded  to,  since  she  was  not  a  regular  member 
of  the  establishment.  Her  first  appearance  on 
any  stage  took  place,  as  will  be  remembered,  in 
La  Sonnambula,  and  her  successful  impersonation 
of  Amina  was  followed,  some  time  later,  by  a  not 
less  happy  essay  as  the  unfortunate  Lucy  of 
i/ammermoor.  These  were  Mile.  Balfe's  only 
performances ;  but  the  impression  she  created  in 
both  was  so  marked  as  to  justify  flattering  antici- 
pations of  her  future  career.  She  has  youth, 
beauty,  a  flexible  voice  of  pleasing  quality,  solid 
musical  acquirements,  and  (though  a  beginner), 
perfect  ease  upon  the  stage,  in  her  favor.  The 
rest  depends  upon  herself,  and  we  have  little 
doubt  she- will  leave  nothing  untried  that  may  aid 
her  in  doing  credit  to  the  name  she  bears.  Every 
one  will  watch  her  progress  with  interest,  were  it 
only  because  she  is  an  Englishwoman  ;  and  if 
Mr.  Balfe  has  won  a  name  among  foreigners  as  a 
composer,   there  is  no  reason   why   Miss   Balfe 


should  not  carve  out  an  equally  honorable  posi- 
tion ibr  herself  upon  the  boards  of  the  Italian 
Opera  by  the  side  of  her  not  unfriendly  Italian 
rivals. 

A  glance  at  the  foregoing  will  show  that  the 
operas  produced  this  year  were  the  Puritani, 
Norma,  and  Sonnambula  of  Bellini ;  Maria  di 
Rohan,  Favorita,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  Lncia  of 
Donizetti;  Don  Giovanni  of  Mozart;  Fra  Dia- 
volo of  Auber;  the  Trovatore,  Rigolctto  and 
Traviala  of  Verdi.  Of  these  the  Traviala  and 
Fra  Diavolo  were  new  to  the  theatre.  A  whole 
session  without  a  single  opera  of  Rossini  is  per- 
haps unprecedented  since  the  works  of  that  great- 
est of  Italian  composers  first  took  possession  of 
the  stage.  For  Meyerbeer  of  course  we  must 
not  look  until  the  erection  of  the  new  theatre  ; 
but  the  total  neglect  of  Rossini  seems  inexplica- 
ble. The  non-arrival  of  Lablache  no  doubt  de- 
prived us  of  the  Barbiere  ;  where,  however,  were 
the  Conte  Onj,  Otello,  and  Matilda  di  Shabran 
— with  Madame  Bosio,  Mario,  Gardoni,  and  Ron- 
coni  in  the  theatre  ?  Rossini  has  done  too  much 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  Italian  Opera  to  be  cast 
aside,  like  old  raiment,  in  addition  to  which  he  is 
by  no  means  worn  out ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  a 
vast  deal  younger,  fresher,  and  more  vigorous 
than  some  of  those  who  have  usurped  his  place. 
Signor  Verdi  is  very  well  after  his  manner,  but 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  neglect  the  genuine 
school  of  singing  too  much,  or  some  fine  day  we 
may  lose  it  altogether. 

That  Mr.  Costa  should  have  continued  to 
support  his  own  reputation  and  that  of  the  thea- 
tre by  his  energetic  direction  and  the  undimin- 
ished excellence  of  his  band  and  chorus,  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  no  one.  Indeed,  it  is  in 
what  the  French  call  the  ensemble  that  one  of 
the  great  charms  of  the  Lyceum  performances 
consists;  and  how  much  depends  upon  the  or- 
chestra it  is  unnecessary  to  urge.  To  this  de- 
sirable result,  moreover,  no  little  has  been  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  W.  Beverley  as  scene  painter, 
and  Mr.  A.  Harris,  stage-director.  The  ballet 
was  stronger  this  season  than  last,  since,  besides 
Cerito,  Mile.  Plunkett  was  engaged,  and 
with  an  excellent  troop  of  subordinates,  headed 
by  Miles.  Delechautx  and  Esper,  managed  to 
keep  up  the  attractions  of  the  terpsichorean  de- 
partment after  the  departure  of  her  admired  and 
experienced  predecessor. 

Thus  Mr.  Gye  (by  the  further  assistance  of 
Mme.  Ristori  and  the  operatic  concerts  at  Sy- 
denham) has  been  able  to  weather  out  another 
season  in  the  confined  arena  of  the  Lyceum.  It 
is  highly  creditable  to  his  management  that  he 
should  have  been  able  to  keep  this  fine  company 
together  under  such  advexse  circumstances  ;  but 
it  now  behooves  him  to  exert  himself  strenuously. 
The  public  will  expert  either  the  new  theatre  in 
Covent-garden  for  next  year,  or  at  least  a  more 
spacious  and  commodious  edifice  than  the 
Lyceum. 


The  Claqueurs  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris. 

[From  the  Traveller.] 

Those  enthusiastic  Herculeses  who  sit  under 
the  chandelier,  and  occupy  the  best  places  in  the 
pit,  rough  as  their  dresses  may  be,  (they  always 
are  attired  as  for  popular  storms,)  stand  very 
well  at  their  bankers'  and  have  their  stock-broker 
and  "  rentes."  Although  Addison  immortalized 
"  a  large  black  man  whom  nobody  knows,"  but 
who  "  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
'  Trunkmaker  in  the  upper  gallery,' "  "  claqueurs," 
or  applauders,  are  unknown  in  our  theatres. 
They  are  conspicuous  and  important  in  all  the 
Paris  theatres,  and  especially  at  the  Grand  Opera. 
The  fly  of  the  fable  was  not  more  self-sufficient 
at  the  coach's  journey-end,  than  are  these  lusty 
eommendators  when  a  new  opera  by  Rossini  or 
Meyerbeer  commands  the  applause  of  the  crowd- 
ed house.  Thejr  strut  and  swell,  "  Heavens ! 
what  a  triumph  we  had  yesterday  ! "  And  they 
look  down  with  an  inexpressible  contempt  on  all 
persons  who  purchase,  and  are  not  "  paid"  then- 
seats  ;  the  world,  if  they  may  be  believed,  would 
be  waxing  towards  the  devoutly-wished  millen- 
nium, when  the  sword  should  be  turnedinto  the 


ploughshare,  and  the  lion  and  lamb  lie  down  to- 
gether, if  "  those  blackguards  who  buy  tickets" 
were  to  run  out  to  extinction  with  the  Dodo  and 
the  Maltese  poodle,  or  to  disappear  with  the  lost 
tribes  and  tin-  lost  Pleiad. 

These  "  claqueurs"  are  terrible  fellows.  No 
needy  gazeteer  or  Scotch  freebooter  ever  levied 
heavier  black-mail  than  these  chartered  applaud- 
ers. No  one  connected  with  the  opera  is  exempt 
from  their  begging-box.  The  most  brilliant  "  star" 
of  the  lyrical  and  terpsichorean  horizon  aever 
rises  without  assuring  them  of  the  tenacity  of  her 
memory  by  some  valuable  consideration.  No 
trembling  candidate  for  choreographic  or  musical 
honors  adventures  on  the  maiden  "  pas"  or  quaver 
without  propitiating  their  kind  favor  by  a  roll  of 
bank-notes,  thickening  according  to  a  well-estab- 
lished sliding-scale  with  the  new-comer's  ambition. 
No  actor  whose  talents  linger  painfully  near  the 
verge  of  mediocrity,  ever  sees  the  end  of  his 
engagement  at  hand,  without  appealing  to  their 
good  taste  by  arguments  as  irresistible  and  as 
weighty  as  he  can  rake  and  scrape  together  from 
old  stockings,  savings-bank  and  usurers,  to  give 
him  those  zealous,  hearty,  repeated  rounds  of 
applause  which  managers  mistake  for  fame.  The 
authors  of  new  works, — the  Scribes,  Rossinis  and 
Meyerbeers, — themselves  paid  tribute  to  these 
gods  of  success.  And  the  great  opera  bends 
before  their  oaken  staves  and  resonant  hands,  and 
respectfully  places  pit-tickets  in  their  begging-box 
as  peace-offerings. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  vicarious  trum- 
peters of  fame,  was  a,  fellow  named  Auguste,  who, 
after  having  "  procured  the  success"  of  Guillaume 
Tell,  Robert  le  Diable,  Les  Huguenots,  and  several 
other  celebrated  and  forgotten  pieces,  has  retired 
full  of  years,  honor  and  wealth  to  a  suburban 
villa,  where,  after  marrying  his  daughters  well 
and  setting  up  his  sons,  he  fights  over  old  battles 
and  tells  of  the  feats  of  prowess  "  he,"  Meyerbeer 
and  Rossini  accomplished,  with  unvarying  success, 
■ — for  his  cellar,  his  larder  and  his  cook  make  no 
bad  "  claqueurs."  A  common  gift  of  well-kept 
cellars,  larders  and  cooks,  which  give  the  salt  and 
the  diamond-dust  everywhere  to  many  a  joke 
which  else  had  fallen  unflavored  and  dull !  How 
he  delights  to  describe  those  maiden  performances 
of  great  works,  when  in  his  pea-green'  or  red- 
brown  coat  he  sat  under  the  great  chandelier  and 
led  on  his  troop,  so  skilfully  distributed  in  the 
vast  pit  of  the  Opera  that  when  the  "  gredins  de 
billets  payants"  came  in,  they  found  themselves 
imprisoned  in  the  meshes  he  had  spread  !  How 
contemptuously  he  speaks  of  the  "  claqueurs"  of 
the  other  theatres,  who  have,  he  says,  nothing  in 
the  world  to  do,  as  plays  are  easily  "  carried,"  for 
they  require  nothing  but  hearty  laughers,  and  the 
public  is  never  angry  with  a  laugher,  while 
applauders  are  frequently  menaced  with  "  the 
door." 

These  discounters  of  the  public  applause  weigh 
rather  heavily  upon  the  manager,  it  being  the 
custom  to  give  them  a  hundred  pit-tickets  the 
night  of  first  performances,  forty  or  fifty  when 
the  opera  has  obtained  slight  success,  and  twenty 
when  the  most  popular  opera  is  performed, — no 
small  usurv,  for  the  price  of  pit-tickets  is  never 
less  than  a  dollar !  They  are  well  organized  into 
ten  divisions,  each  commanded  by  a  Keutenant, 
who  sees  that  the  signals  given  by  the  chief  are 
faithfully  obeyed.  The  chief,  of  course,  has  the 
lion's  share  of  the  profits,  which  generally  ranges 
from  six  to  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Indeed, 
he  is  the  only  person  the  manager  knows,  and  the 
subalterns  hold  their  seats  entirely  at  his  good 
pleasure.  None  but  the  lieutenants  receive 
pecuniary  rewards.  The  others  are  presumed  to 
be  remunerated  by  the  pleasure  they  receive  in 
hearing  fine  music  and  seeing  long  dances  and 
short  petticoats  gratuitously. 


Love  and  Melody. — Thomson,   the  poet  of  the 
Seasons,  said  a  pretty  thing  when  he  said  this : 
'Tis  love  creates  their  melody,  and  all 
This  waste  of  music  is  the  voice  of  love  : 
That  even  to  birds,  and  beasts,  the  tender  arts 
Of  pleasing  teaches.     Hence  the  glossy  kind 
Try  every  winning  way  inventive  love 
Can  dictate,  and  in  courtship  to  their  mates 
Pour  forth  their  little  souls. 
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Music  for  the  Million— Promenade  Concerts, 
in. 

The  Concerts  at  the  Music  Hall  go  on,  appa- 
rently with  increasing  interest.  The  brass  bands 
blow  their  loudest,  with  the  aid  of  drums,  occa- 
sionally alternating  from  the  stunning  to  the 
sentimental.  The  people  promenade,  or  sit  and 
talk  or  listen,  if  being  stunned  is  listening.  The 
music  is  perhaps  very  good  for  its  kind,  but  it  is 
not  good  for  a  music  hall ;  at  all  events  it  ought 
to  be  and  might  be  a  great  deal  better.  But  it  is 
a  hopeful  sign  that  such  cheap,  frequent  concerts 
are  supported.  It  is  good  that  multitudes  should 
be  amused  and  cheered  on  any  musical  pretext. 
And  it  is  good  that  the  musicians  find  employ- 
ment, since  without  sure  support  how  can  we 
expect  them  to  improve  and  give  us  the  best 
music.  We  regard  this  year's  experiment  as 
settling  the  question  that  the  public  need  such 
free  and  easy  concerts  in  the  summsr  evenings, 
and  are  ready  to  support  them  at  least  reasonably 
well.  The  question  now  is  for  another  year : 
How  can  we  have  better  concerts,  better  music  ? 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  selections  at 
these  concerts  for  the  most  part  are  not  good ; 
that  they  are  too  much  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  the  mere  military  brass  band,  the  legitimate 
music  of  which  is  too  loud,  too  martial,  or  too 
monotonous  for  indoor  concerts,  while  its  efforts 
(by  way  of  "  arrangements ")  to  reproduce  ope- 
ratic, orchestral,  or  ballad  music,  are  coarse  and 
characterless.  Every  person,  whose  musical  or 
moral  sensibilities  are  at  all  fine,  must  sympathize 
with  a  writer  in  the  Courier  who  thus  describes 
his  impressions  after  one  of  these  concerts  : 

We  were  displeased  with  the  noisy  character 
of  the  performance.  All  the  forte  passages  were 
given  with  an  ear-splitting  vehemence  which 
disturbed  the  nerves  and  made  one  tremble  for 
the  tympanum-  of  his  ears.  The  conductor  should 
remember  that  in  bands  made  up  of  brass  instru- 
ments and  drums,  the  tendency  is  to  excess,  and 
all  his  study  should  be  directed  to  create  a 
temperance  which  shall  give  smoothness  to  the 
loudest  utterances.  We  want  volumes  of  sound, 
but  not  folio  volumes.  But  the  pei'formers  last 
night,  so  far  from  observing  these  rules,  seemed 
animated  with  an  emulative  zeal  as  to  which  could 
make  the  most  noise.  The  trumpets  sounded,  and 
the  drums  roared  their  utmost,  and  it  appeared  as 
if  the  object  was,  not  to  please  a  Boston  audience, 
but  to  beat  down  the  walls  of  some  airy  Jericho. 
We  almost  trembled  for  the  stability  of  the  Music 
Hall.  It  is  only  a  variation  of  the  above  criticism, 
to  say  that  the  style  of  playing  was  too  antithetical. 
The  transitions  from  the  piano  to  the  forte 
passages  were  most  uncomfortably  abrupt,  and 
jarred  painfully  upon  the  sense. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  kinds  of  music 
proper  to  brass  instruments,  and  showed  how 
limited  or  else  how  exceptional  an  instrumental 
programme  must  be  without  something  better 
than  a  mere  brass  band.  This  brings  us  to  our 
second  topic. 

2.  The  essential  thing  in  going  to  such  concerts 
is,  not  to  hear  this,  that  or  the  other  band,  or  set 
of  instruments  or  performers,  but  to  hear  a  good 
selection  and  variety  of  musical  pieces,  well  pre- 
sented and  interpreted.  Now  if  our  concerts  are 
to  be  in  the  Music  Hall,  or  in  any  hall,  we  say 
what  we  want  is,  not  only  not  a  brass  band,  but 


not  any  military  band  at  all.  AVe  want  an  or- 
chestra; a  combination  of  stringed  instruments 
with  reeds  and  brass,  &c.  As  we  have  before 
said,  it  is  when  our  brass  musicians  transform 
themselves  into  a  small  dance  orchestra,  with  a 
few  violins,  &c,  and  play  a  nice  set  of  Strauss 
waltzes,  or  something  suited  to  their  powers,  that 
they  give  most  pleasure.  It  is  perhaps  still  a 
question  whether  any  combination  numerous 
enough  to  be  called  an  orchestra,  will  "  pay  " ; 
the  bands  are  small,  numbering  but  sixteen  or 
eighteen  members  each.  But  we  are  confident 
that  with  a  small  orchestra,  of  thirty  or  at  least 
twenty-five  instruments — on  the  model,  say,  of 
the  "  Germania  " — the  music  would  be  so  much 
better  and  so  much  more  attractive  as  to  pay 
quite  as  well  as  the  brass  bands.  In  that  case, 
the  musical  selections  might  be  incomparably 
better.  We  would  not  ask  that  they  should  be 
mainly  "classical,"  or  such  as  to  demand  very  seri- 
ous and  studious  attention.  Let  them  be  as 
"  light "  as  you  will ;  but  let  it  be  really  tasteful, 
beautiful,  refining,  genial  music,  music  that  has 
poetry  and  life  in  it.  We  would  not  exclude 
the  "  arranged "  scenes  from  operas,  but  only 
ask  for  good  selections ;  and  such  an  orchestra 
could  translate  them  to  us  with  some  appreciating 
delicacy,  whereas  they  sound  coarse  and  vulgar, 
especially  the  solos,  from  a  brass  band.  We 
would  have  a  very  liberal  supply  of  Strauss, 
Labitzky,  Lannsr  waltzes  :  for  what  is  fitter  for 
a  promenade  ?  and  what  "  light "  music 
is  more  graceful  and  inspiring  than  some 
of  the  best  of  this  kind  ?  Then  Overtures 
would  sound  like  overtures,  which  we  have  heard 
so  bunglingly  and  so  absurdly  rendered  by  no- 
thing but  brass  instruments.  Thus  the  whole 
field  of  overtures,  the  most  delightful  and  at  the 
same  time  popular  form  of  instrumental  music, 
would  be  open  to  us ;  and  the  chance  promena- 
der,  who  should  drop  in  of  a  summer  night,  might 
be  edified  by  some  of  the  best  thoughts  of  Kos- 
sini,  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Beethoven. 
Even  a  portion  of  a  Symphony,  a  lively  Scherzo, 
or  a  pathetic  Andante,  or  the  whole  of  one  of 
the  lighter  Symphonies  by  Haydn,  would  find 
quite  as  general  audience,  and  on  the  part  of 
many  far  more  earnest  and  delighted  audience, 
than  the  stunning  brass  band  pieces,  and  the 
tedious  solos  which  go  out  at  one  ear  as  fast  as 
they  come  in  at  the  other.  Here  would  be  music 
at  once  cheap,  popular  and  refining  ;  music  that 
would  help  to  elevate  the  public  taste. 

But  we  want  also  concerts  in  the  open  air. 
Music  on  the  Common,  in  the  squares,  is  more 
and  more  demanded.  For  this  we  need  a  Band, 
but  not  a  brass  band,  not  a  military  band,  at 
least  of  the  kind  now  in  vogue.  There  should 
be  a  band  of  at  least  forty'  instruments,  instead  of 
only  eighteen.  It  should  be  composed  in  great 
part  of  gentler  materials  than  mere  ear-splitting 
brass,  and  organized  to  gentler  ends.  (Nor  is 
the  whimpering,  emasculated*  falsetto  of  brass 
tubes  and  cornets  the  kind  of  gentleness  required ; 
we  want  not  the  imitation,  but  the  real  thing.) 
Now,  where  we  ask  again,  is  the  impracticability 
of  our  old  suggestion,  of  a  Civic  Band — not  a 
military  band — to  be  organized  and  in  part  sup- 
ported by  the  city,  as  a  municipal  institution, 
which  shall  be  large  enough,  and  composed  of  the 
right  proportions  of  clarinets,  flutes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  trumpets,  tubas,  &c,  to  furnish 
appropriate  music  for  all  civic  and  not  military 


public  celebrations,  processions,  festivals,  &c, 
and  also  to  play,  at  the  public  charge,  upon  the 
Common  and  elsewhere  for  the  delectation  of  the 
masses  in  the  summer  evenings  ?  Such  an  insti- 
tution would  be  a  blessing  to  our  city  ;  it  would 
afford  employment  to  a  goodly  number  of  musi- 
cians, inspiring  them  with  worthier  ambition  to 
rise  above  the  mere  clap-trap  and  noise  of  their 
profession.  Besides  such  employment  as  thi 
would  afford,  such  a  band  would  of  course  be  in 
demand  for  college  commencements,  and  all 
kinds  of  academic,  literary,  artistic,  peaceful  and 
refined  festivities.  It  could  give  concerts  of  its 
own  in  gardens  and  fit  places.  If  the  city  will 
not  start  it,  why  will  not  some  energetic  and  com- 
petent musician  try  to  organize  it  among  the  mu- 
sicians themselves  ? 


Bitson  &  Co.'s  New  Music  Stores. 

Few  persons,  except  those  directly  engaged  in  the 
business,  have  any  conception  of  the  extent  of  the 
Music  Trade  of  our  country,  or  of  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  its  various  branches.  Omitting 
for  the  present  all  mention  of  Piano  manufacture, 
we  will  limit  our  remarks  to  the  music  publishing,  of 
which  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  a  brief  de- 
scription of  a  visit  we  have  made  to  the  new  and 
extensive  building,  No.  277  Washington  street, 
erected  by  Mr.  Oliver  Ditson,  expressly  for 
the  business  of  the  firm.  It  is  a  fine  structure,  five 
stories  in  height,  granite  front,  covering  an  area  of 
twenty-five  feet  frontage  with  a  depth  of  nearly  one 
hundred  feet,  and  extending  through  from  Washing- 
ton street  to  Jackson.  Place.  In  beauty  of  archi- 
tectural proportions  and  general  appearance,  it  is 
unsurpassed  by  atiy  structure  of  the  kind  in  this  city, 
and  we  think  we  can  safely  say  in  any  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

Entering  from  Washington  street,  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  store  fitted  up  for  the  retail  trade  with 
exquisite  neatness  and  superior  taste.  The  stock 
here  embraces  every  variety,  both  of  American  and 
foreign  Music,  with  clerks  to  each  department  con- 
stantly employed  in  answering  the  continuous  de- 
mands of  the  public.  There  is  no  music,  cither  in 
the  form  of  sheet  or  book,  published  in  this  conntry, 
that  may  not  here  be  found,  besides  a  large  and 
well-selected  stock  of  foreign  music.  Here  are  com- 
positions of  every  name  and  nature,  from  the  stand- 
ard productions  of  the  masters,  down  through  everv 
grade,  to  the  first  effort  of  the  novitiate  in  the  art, 
whose  bantling  melody  is  looking  up  for  public 
favor.  The  long  period  which  this  house  has  been 
established,  enables  it  to  furnish,  in  addition  to  all 
the  publications  of  the  present  day,  works  that  are 
often  said  to  be  "out  of  print;"  and  this  fact 
directs  the  attention  and  patronage  of  dealers  and 
amateurs  to.it  from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  contents  of  the  various  compartments  are 
designated  by  tasteful  "letters  of  gold"  above  them. 
On  the  right  we  noticed,  first  "  Instrumental  Music," 
followed  by  "  Foreign  Music  "  and  "Jobbing  Mu- 
sic"—this  last  being  conveniently  assorted  for  sup- 
plies to  other  dealers.  On  the  left,  "  Vocal  Music," 
"  Guitar  Music  "  and  "  M usic  Books."  Of  course 
these  general  departments  are  sub-divided  many 
times,  in  order  to  establish  a  system,  without  strict 
adherence  to  which,  a  business  so  multitudinous  in 
its  branches  could  not  be  carried  on.  Beyond  the 
specimen  books  on  the  left,  arc  two  stairways — one 
leading  to  the  piano  and  other  rooms  above,  the 
other  to  the  basement.  We  descend  the  latter,  and 
having  done  so,  begin  to  get  our  eyes  open  some- 
what to  the  magnitude  of  the  business.  We  thought 
we  had  seen  some  sheet  music  on  the  ground  floor, 
but  it  was  nothing  compared  to  the  cords  of  it  be- 
low.   This  department,  devoted  more  especially  to 
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the  wholesale  trade,  is  completely  filled  with  shelv- 
ing, extending  not  only  upon  every  side,  but  in 
addition  thereto,  two  tiers  also  from  floor  to  ceiling 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  centre.  There  aro 
also  shelves  under  the  side-walk,  and  in  every  avail- 
able place.  All  of  these  shelves  are  packed  with 
sheet  music,  and  contain  in  the  aggregate  about  4000 
cubic  feet  of  this  article. 

There  are  two  prominent  features  in  this  room  to 
which  we  must  allude.  The  first  is  a  large  safe  for 
the  security  of  the  engraved  music  plates.  It  is 
large  enough  to  hold  quite  a  dinner  party.  We  were 
told  that  it  contains,  easily,  fifty  thousand  plates, 
and,  by  some  contrivance,  sixty  thousand!  Tet, 
notwithstanding  its  capaciousness,  we  found  it  closely 
filled,  and  a  loud  call  for  "  more  room  "  seemed  to 
come  to  us  from  the  crowded  inmates.  Further  on, 
a  large  steam-boiler,  calculated  to  do  its  work  on 
the  self-adjusting  plan,  is  waiting  for  the  frost  of 
winter  to  call  it  into  action.  From  this,  steam  will 
be  conducted  to  every  room,  diffusing  throughout 
the  building  a  wholesome,  genial  and'  natural 
warmth. 

Directly  over  the  first  floor — that  of  the  retail  and 
transient  business — is  the  Piano-Forte  Room.  A 
large  number  of  pianos,  of  every  description,  are 
continually  kept  for  sale,  besides  which  a  considera- 
ble business  is  done  in  renting  pianos  and  melode- 
ons. 

On  the  third  floor  is  the  "Book  Room,"  in  itself  a 
National  curiosity.  Few  have  any  idea  of  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  music  books  issued  from  the 
American  press  alone.  Messrs.  Dkson  &  Co.'s  list 
of  their  own  publications  in  this  line  comprises :  of 
Piano- Forte  instruction,  36  volumes;  Primers,  Cat- 
echisms, Dictionaries,  Encyclopedias,  &c,  12  vol- 
umes ;  Organ  Instruction  and  Music  for  the  same, 
25  volumes  ;  Melodeon  and  Seraphine  Instruction 
and  Music,  9  volumes;  Guitar  and  Harp,  11  vol- 
umes ;  Vocal  Instruction  and  Exercises,  41  volumes ; 
Flute,  29  volumes;  Violin,  17  volumes;  Accordeom 
11  volumes;  Miscellaneous  Instruments,  15  volumes' 
Composition,  Harmony,  Thorough  Bass,  and  Trea- 
tises on  Music,  17  volumes;  Brass  Instruments,  9 
volumes ;  Collections  of  Instrumental  Music,  30 
volumes ;  of  Vocal  Music,  Operas,  Glees,  &c,  76 
volumes;  Juvenile  Music  Books,  16  volumes;  and 
of  Sacred  Music,  68  volumes.  The  room  devoted 
to  this  part  of  the  business  extends  through  the 
entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  building.  On  every 
side  are  capacious  bins,  each  book  having  its  place, 
all  well  filled,  and  presenting  a  fine  appearance.  It 
is  fair  to  estimate  the  contents  of  this  apartment  at 
not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  volumes !  Here 
you  may  find  not  only  a  Method  of  Instruction  and 
music  for  every  instrument,  but  several  instruction 
books  for  each,  meeting  all  tastes  and  requirements. 

On  the  fourth  floor  is  a  large  stock  of  printing 
papers,  colored  papers  for  covers,  books  in  sheets, 
music  paper,  folios,  and  blank  music  books.  Here 
also  a  portion  of  the  music  plate  punchers  and 
engravers  are  located.  Above  this,  on  the  fifth  floor, 
the  music  printing  is  executed.  Twelve  presses  are 
here  constantly  in  operation,  employing  about  twenty 
workmen.  We  should  mention  in  this  connection 
that  these  presses  are  worked  for  sheet  music  alone, 
that  for  books  being  printed  by  steam  power  in 
another  part  of  the  city.  The  books  being  mostly 
stereotyped,  are  printed  on  steam  presses  of  the 
modern,  fast  stamp,  by  means  of  which  they  can  be 
furnished  at  a  cheap  rate  to  the  public.  ' 

The  amount  of  printing  paper  used  at  this 
establishment  is  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
reams  yearly,  and  is  annually  increasing.  The 
building  is  complete  in  every  particular.  Cochituate 
water  is  conveyed  to  every  part  of  it;  gas  fixtures 
are  arranged  in  every  room :  speaking  tubes  extend 
to  every  floor  from  the  first;  goods  are  conveyed 
through  all  six  floors  by  means  of  a  powerful  wheel, 


and  a  huge  platform  running  in  grooves,  and  tho 
rooms  being  open  on  two  streets  are  amply  provided 
with  air  and  light. 

As  we  descended  from  the  printing  rooms  and  took 
a  cursory  glance,  in  review,  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  their  uses,  we  were  deeply  impressed  with 
the  immensity  of  the  business  that  could  call  such  an 
edifice  into  existence,  and  so  fully  employ  every 
available  portion  of  it  for  its  constant  use.  No.  277 
Washington  street  is  an  institution  which,  considered 
in  the  influence  it  exerts  by  its  numerous  publications, 
or,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  in  its  general 
bearing  on  the  prosperity  of  our  city,  may  be  justly 
deemed  an  honor  not  only  to  Boston,  but  to  the  whole 
Union. 

Pusipl  <pit-(|ttat. 

Lablaciie. — The  whole  civilized  world,  certainly 
that  part  of  it  that  goes  to  the  opera,  whether  in 
London,  New  York,  San  Francisco  or  Melbourne, 
will  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  great  Lablache  is  not 
dead,  as  was  erroneously  reported  last  week.  La- 
blache will  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  his 
obituaries  in  the  newspapers  of  every  continent, 
within  a  week  or  two,  and  will  thus  enjoy  a  new 
proof  of  the  universality  of  his  reputation. 

Madame  Fkezzolisi,  who  has  been  engaged  by 
Mr.  Ullman  for  the  coming  operatic  season,  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  New  York,  arrived  in  that 
city  on  Thursday,  in  the  steamship  Arabia.  She 
sang  last,  we  believe,  in  Paris.  Mr.  Ullman  has 
also  effected  an  engagement  with  Fokmes,  the  cele- 
brated baritone,  so  that  we  shall  have  no  lack  of 
bright  stars  in  our  operatic  firmament.  Every  year 
we  hear  the  same  story  that  we  are  to  have  no  opera 
in  Boston,  and  they  try  to  persuade  us  that  these 
stars  are  not  to  shine  upon  us — that  this  firmament 
will  not  shine  for  us,  but  experience  makes  us  ex- 
claim with  Galileo  :  E  pur  si  muove.  It  assuredly 
will  come  round  to  us. 

Chakles  C.  Perkins,  Esq.  has,  as  we  under- 
stand, resigned  his  Professorship  at  Hartford,  (we 
hope  not  permanently),  and  sailed  with  his  family 
in  the  Persia,  on  Wednesday  last,  intending  to  spend 
some  time  in  Europe.  We  wish  him  a  happy  voyage 
and  safe  return. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  on  Wednesday  evening 
received  their  friends  in  their  new  store,  of  which  a 
full  description  will  be  found  in  another  column. 
The-guests  were  received  by  Mr.  Ditson,  and  shown 
over  the  building  in  every  department.  The  Ger- 
mania  Band  was  in  attendance  through  the  evening, 
playing  some  of  their  finest  selections  of  music,  and 
an  elegant  table  spread  in  an  upper  chamber,  amply 
satisfied  all  the  wants  of  the  inner  man  of  the  guests, 
who  departed  with  most  cordial  wishes  of  continued 
prosperity  to  Mr.  Ditson. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Music  announces 
"  Grand  Sacred  Concerts,"  "  Mighty  Oratorios,"  &c., 
&c,  for  Sunday  evenings. 

A  "  Musical  Convention,"  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Frost  and  Hamilton,  was  held  for  three 
days  at  the  Tremont  Temple  last  week,  in  connection 
with  which  three  miscellaneous  concerts  were  given, 
in  which  choruses  performed  by  the  Temple  choir, 
songs,  duets,  &c,  by  members  and  pupils,  and  espe- 
cially the  splendid  organ  playing  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
from  New  York,  were  the  attraction.  The  third  and 
last  concert  took  place  Thursday  evening,  when  Mr. 
Morgan  played  Weber's  overture  to  Preciosa,  a 
"  Thunder- Storm,"  (hardly  equal  to  the  one  roaring 
and  flashing  without.)  and  a  more  ingenious  than 
edifying  fantasy  on  "  Hail  Columbia"  and  "  Yankee 
Doodle." 

Bochsa,  we  read,  did  not  leave  $50,000  to  Mme. 
Bishop,  as  was  stated ;  he  died  poor,  and  left  her  so. 


The  design  for  the  Handel  monument,  for  his 
native  city  Halle,  by  the  Berlin  sculptor  Ilcidel,  is 
already  modelled.  A  German  paper  says:  "Han- 
del is  represented  in  all  his  energetic  and  spiritually 
significant  peculiarity,  as  ruler  in  the  realms  of 
tune.  With  a  conductor's  baton,  his  commander's 
staff,  in  his  right  hand,  and  leaning  upon  the  score 
of  the  Messiah,  which  lies  open  upon  a  desk,  orna- 
mented with  carved  wood-work,  in  the  style  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  be  stands  in  calm,  self-conscious 
worth,  though  inwardly  moved  and  full  of  mental 
loftiness — a  man,  and  a  strongly  marked    character. 


Jut  u  4  r  H  a  £  m  4  n  t  s  ♦ 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  Fifth  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  5th  of  October  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments : — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with,  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  $25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adamb,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C  D.  Parker,  and  William  Schultze. 
For  particulars,  address  B  F.  Baker,  No  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

at  their 

"New  and  Capacious  Music  Store, 

No.  277  WASHINGTON  ST., 

Would  call  the  attention  of  the  Musical  Public  to  their  large 
and  constantly  increasing  Stock  of 

AMERICAN     AND     FOREIGN 

SHEET  MUSIC  staid  MUSIC  EOOS1S, 

AND   AN 

UNSURPASSED  ASSORTMENT 

— OF — 

Pianos  and  flXelodeons  for  Sale  and  to  Let. 


The  recent  publications  of  O.  D.  &  Co.  comprise , 

VERDI'S  CELEBRATED  OPERA  OF  IL  TROVATORE,  with. 
Italian  and  English  words.    Price  $3. 

BACH'S  48  PRELUDES  AND  FUGUES.    Vol.  I.     Price  S3. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  COLLECTION  OF  SACRED  MUSIC: 
comprising  Themes  from  the  Works  of  Beethoven,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  other  eminent  Composers  ;  and  Original  Tunes, 
Chants  and  Anthems.  The  whole  harmonized  in  four  parts, 
with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Organ.  By  E.  Ives,  Jr., 
"W.  AlperSj  and  II.  C.  Timm.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.     Price  $1. 

TnE  OPERATIC  ALBUM  :  A  Collection  of  Music  in  Parts, 
for  Ladies'  voices,  intended  particularly  for  Seminaries, 
High  Schools,  Musical  Classes  and  the  Social  Circle.  Price 
67  cents. 

THE  MUSICAL  WREATH :  A  Collection  of  Songs,  compris- 
ing the  beauties  of  English,  German,  French  and  Italian 
melody  j  with  English  words,  by  Percival,  McLeod  and 
others.    Edited  by  E.  Ives,  Jr.    Price  SI. 

MUSICAL  RECREATIONS  :  OR,  A  RELIEF  FROM  STUDY.  ' 
A  Collection  of  Two-Part  Songs,  consisting  mostly  of  Ele- 
gant Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Eminent  Composers,  with 
English  words,  written  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  in- 
tended to  be  sung  by  One  or  Fifty  voices.  By  E.  Ives,  Jr. 
Price  50  cents. 

THE  MUSICAL  SPELLING-BOOK  :  A  New  Method  of  In- 
struction in  the  Rudiments  of  Music,  together  with  a  Choice 
Series  of  Musical  Recreations.    Price  75  cents. 

IN  PRESS  :  A  large  number  and  variety  of  Valuable  "Works, 
the  names  and  general  features  of  which  will  soon  be  made 
public. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &,  CO. 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN  PIANO-FORTES  &  MELODEONS, 
277  "Washington  St.,  Boston. 


NEW    CHURCH     MUSIC     BOOK. 

THE     SANCTTJS, 
BY  EDW.  HAMILTON. 

This  is  a  collection  of  Sacred  Music  mostly  new,  full  and 
complete  in  every  department  and  adapted  to  the  worship  of 
all  Protestant  denominations. 

The  publishers  offer  it  to  the  musical  public  with  the  full 
confidence  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory,  the 
most  complete,  the  most  useful,  in  short,  the  best  collection  of 
Church  Music  ever  yet  issued.  Copies  will  be  furnished  for 
examination  upon  the  receipt  of  60  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

PHILLIPS,   SAMPSON  &   CO., 

PUBLISHERS,  BOSTON. 

ATHEN.SUM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Exhibition  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  July  15, 
with  a  new  collection  of  Pictures,  among  which  will  be  found, 
The  Visitation,  by  Page ;  The  First  N.  E.  Thansgiving,  by 
Edwin  White  ;  additional  pictures  by  Allston  ;  and  other 
works  by  New  York  and  Boston  Artists. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Ilave  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  185C 


FKOM   THE  ' 

$&KSS3BS$wstttB  CtarttaM*  pttrljanu  %,gsauztitm 

TOK  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 

PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL,. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FEOM    THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR   THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO. 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FKOM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREBOOIS, 

MASONIC     "JL"  JfcSSfeffil^XjE  „ 

TREMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

WESTFIELB,    MASS. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  3T9  Washington  Street, 
B  O.ST  ON,    MASS. 


G.    ANDRE    &    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American  Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

9?    Broadway ,  NX. 

T©  Choral  Societies  and  Choirs. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Thoughts  on  the  lofty  Value  of  Music. 

BY  E.   T.   W.   HOFFMANN. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  of  late  years,  Heaven 
be  praised  !  a  taste  for  Music  has  been  spreading, 
until  to  some  extent  it  is  considered  a  necessary 
part  of  education  to  have  children  taught  in  the 
art ;  wherefore  in  every  house  which  makes  any 
pretensions  to  respectability  a  piano-forte  or  at 
least  a  guitar  is  to  be  found.  A  few  despisers  of 
this  most  assuredly  beautiful  art  are  still  to  be 
found  here  and  there  ;  and  to  give  such  persons 
a  well-deserved  lesson — this  is  my  present  pur- 
pose and  duty. 

The  object  of  Art  in  general  is  no  other  than 
to  afford  a  pleasant  recreation  to  men,  and  thus 
to  divert  their  thoughts  pleasantly  from  then- 
serious,  or  rather  their  only  respectable  business — 
the  gaining  of  bread  and  honor  in  the  state, — so 
that  they  may  return  with  redoubled  attention 
and  zeal  to  the  real  objects  of  their  existence, 
viz :  to  be  busy  cog-wheels  in  the  fulling-mill  of 
the  state,  and,  to  stick  to  my  metaphor,  whirl 
and  buzz  away.  Now  there  is  no  art  more  fitted 
to  secure  these  objects  than  music.  The  reading 
of  a  romance  or  poem,  even  if  so  well  chosen 
that  it  throughout  shall  contain  nothing  in  the 
least  degree  fanatical  or  absurd,  as  is  the  case  of 
so  many  now-a-days,  and  is  not  calculated  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  excite  the  fancy,  which  is  in 
fact  the  worst  part  of  our  original  sinful  nature, 
and  to  be  with  all  our  might  repressed — such 
reading,  I  say,  is  still  in  so  far  unpleasant,  as  that 
it  necessarily  obliges  one  to  give  some  thought  to 
that  which  he  reads ;  and  this  is  clearly  opposed 
to  the  end  aimed  at,  namely,  diversion.  This 
also  holds  good  in  listening  to  another  when  read- 


ing ;  for  if  the  attention  flags  one  easily  falls 
asleep  or  into  a  train  of  serious  thought ;  and  all 
serious  thoughts  should  have  their  regular  periods 
of  rest  in  the  spiritual  life  of  a  good  business  man. 
The  looking  at  a  picture  can  last  but  a  few  min- 
utes, for  the  interest  in  it  is  lost  as  soon  as  the 
beholder  has  guessed  what  it  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent. 

Now,  in  case  of  music,  none  but  those  misera- 
ble despisers  of  this  noble  art  can  deny  that  a 
successful  composition — that  is,  such "  a  one  as 
keeps  within  due  bounds  and  gives  one  sweet 
melody  after  another,  without  blustering,  or  let- 
ting itself  run  into  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  contra- 
puntal modulations  and  resolutions  —  affords  a 
wondrously  sweet  delight,  under  which  thinking 
is  absolutely  needless,  or,  at  all  events,  no  earnest 
thoughts  arise,  but  only  a  delicious  ever  changing 
variety  of  the  lightest  and  pleasantest,  of  which 
the  person  is  hardly  conscious  what  they  are  all 
about.  But  we  may  go  further,  and  enquire, 
"  Is  any  one  hindered,  during  the  performance  of 
music,  from  joining  with  his  neighbor  in  conver- 
sation upon  any  and  all  subjects  in  the  political 
or  moral  world,  and  thus  reaping  a  double  benefit 
in  a  most  pleasing  manner  ?  "  On  the  contrary, 
this  is  strongly  to  be  advised,  since  music,  as  any 
one  can  see  for  himself  in  concerts  and  musical 
circles,  renders  conversation  uncommonly  easy. 
In  the  pauses  of  the  music  all  is  still,  but  when 
it  begins  again,  begins  also  the  stream  of  speech 
to  rush  and  swell,  with  the  tones  which  come 
from  the  performers,  ever  more  and  more.  Many 
a  maiden,  whose  conversation  usually  is  according 
to  the  text,  "  Yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay,"  passes 
during  music  into  such  as,  according  to  the  same 
text,  is  evil, — though  in  this  case  it  is  evidently 
good,  since  by  it  a  lover  or  even  a  husband,  car- 
ried away  by  the  sweetness  of  her  seldom  heard 
speech,  falls  into  her  snares.  Heavens  !  how  in- 
comprehensible are  the  uses  of  good  music  ! 

Go  with  me,  ye  miserable  contemners  of  the 
noble  art,  into  the  family  circle,  where  the  father, 
weary  with  the  serious  business  of  tne  day,  in 
dressing-gown  and  slippers  smokes  his  pipe  in  joy 
and  peace,  to  the  fiddle  of  his  eldest  son.  Has 
not  the  dutiful  Rosie  merely  on  his  account  got 
by  note  the  Dessau  march,  and  "  Bloom  thou 
sweet  Violet,"  and  does  she  not  already  play 
them  so  sweetly  that  the  mother  lets  tears  of  joy 
fall  upon  the  stocking  which  she  is  even  now 
darning  ?  Would  not  at  length  the  cries  of  the 
youngest  heir,  cheering  by  their  strength  of  lung, 
but  anxious  in  their  tones,  become  annoying  to 
him,  but  that  the  sound  of  the  children's  music 
holds  all  together  in  rhythm  and  tone  ? 

If  thy  sense,  however,  be  quite  closed  against 
this  family  idyl,  the  triumph  of  simple  nature,  go 


with .  me  to  that  house  with  its  brilliantly  lighted 
plate  glass  windows.  Thou  enterest  the  hall ; 
the  steaming  tea-machine  is  the  focus  about  which 
elegant  gentlemen  and  ladies  revolve.  Card- 
tables  are  drawn  out,  but  the  cover  of  the  piano- 
forte also  flies  open,  and  also  music  serves  for  a 
pleasant  amusement  and  recreation.  Well  cho- 
sen, it  will  disturb  no  one,  for  even  the  card- 
players  hear  it  with  patience,  though  with  higher 
things  employed — loss  and  gain.  What  shall  I, 
finally,  say  of  grand  public  concerts,  which  afford 
the  noblest  opportunities  to  speak  to  this,  that  or 
the  other  friend,  with  a  musical  accompaniment  ? 
or  if  one  is  still  young  enough  to  play  the  lover, 
to  exchange  sweet  words  with  this  or  that  lady, 
for  which  indeed  the  music  itself  may  serve  as  a 
theme.  These  concerts  are  indeed  the  true  place 
for  the  recreation  of  the  business  man,  and  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  theatre,  since  the  latter  some- 
times offers  performances  which  fix  the  attention 
improperly  upon  that  which  is  in  itself  nothing 
or  false,  so  that  one  runs  the  danger  of  falling 
into  poetry,  against  which,  every  one  whose  honor 
as  a  citizen  is  dear  to  him,  must  beware ; — in 
short,  as  I  began  by  saying,  it  is  a  decisive  token 
how  fully  the  real  tendency  of  music  is  recog- 
nized, that  it  is  now  studied  with  so  much  dili- 
gence and  taught  with  so  much  zeal.  How 
appropriate  it  is  that  children,  even  though  they 
have  not  the  slightest  talent  for  art,  which  has 
nothing  to  in  this  matter,  are  kept  to  their  music, 
so  that,  even  if  they  can  add  nothing  to  the  in- 
tellectual pleasures  of  society,  yet  at  least  can  do 
their  part  in  furnishing  amusement  and  recrea- 
tion ! 

It  is  indeed  a  brilliant  advantage  which  Music 
has  over  all  the  other  arts,  that  in  its  purity  (that 
is  unconnected  with  words)  it  is  throughout  moral, 
and  therefore  in  no  possible  circumstances  can 
have  an  injurious  influence  upon  our  tender 
youth.  Every  police  director  hesitates  not  to 
grant  his  certificate  to  the  inventor  of  a  new  in- 
strument of  music,  that  it  contains  nothing  which 
can  operate  against  the  state,  religion  or  good 
morals ;  with  the  same  freedom  can  every  music 
teacher  assure  papa  and  mamma,  that  the  new 
sonata  contains  not  one  immoral  thought.  As  the 
children  advance  in  years,  it  is  a  matter  of  course 
that  they  must  gradually  give  up  their  musical 
practice,  since  it  is  hardly  the  right  thing  for 
serious  men,  and  women  may  by  it  be  easily  led 
away  from  the  higher  duties  of  society,  &c.  They 
now  only  enjoy  music  passively,  causing  it  to  be 
played  by  their  children  or  by  professional  artists. 

From  a  right  understanding  of  the  tendency  of 
Art  it  follows  of  course,  that  artists  —  that  is, 
those  persons  who  (foolishly  enough,  certainly !) 
devote   their  whole   lives   to   a   business   which 
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serves  only  for  diversion  and  amusement — are  to 
be  considered  as  of  a  lower  class,  and  only  to  be 
borne  with  because  they  bring  into  practice  the 
miacere  utile  dulci.  No  man  of  sound  under- 
standing and  ripe  experience  would  think  of 
ranking  the  best  artist  so  high  as  the  industrious 
clerk,  nay,  as  the  mechanic  who  upholstered  the 
cushion  upon  which  the  judge  in  his  chambers  or 
the  trader  in  his  office  sits,  since  in  this  latter 
case  the  satisfaction  of  a  necessity  is  the  object, 
in  the  former  the  only  aim  is  pleasure.  When 
therefore  one  treats  an  artist  in  a  polite  and 
friendly  manner,  it  is  but  the  result  of  our  high 
culture  and  good  nature,  which  lead  us  to  treat 
with  kindness  and  favor  children  and  other  per- 
sons who  amuse  us.  Many  of  these  unhappy 
enthusiasts  awake  too  late  from  their  dreams  and 
actually  become  more  or  less  crazy  about  art. 
According  to  them,  art  gives  men  an  insight  into 
his  higher  nature,  and  draws  him  from  the  bru- 
talizing influences  of  his  daily  routine  in  common 
life  into  the  Isis-temple,  where  Nature  communes 
with  him  in  sacred,  unheard,  yet  intelligible  lan- 
guage. These  victims  of  insanity  cherish  the 
strangest  ideas  upon  music  ;  they  call  it  the  most 
romantic  of  the  arts,  its  end  being  the  infinite — 
the  mysterious  Sanscrit  of  nature,  speaking  in 
tones,  and  filling  the  human  heart  with  an  infinite 
longing,  and  only  through  it,  they  say,  does  man 
understand  the  lofty  song  of — the  trees,  flowers, 
animals,  the  stones  and  the  waters  ! 

The  utterly  useless  tricks  of  counterpoint, 
which  add  nothing  to  the  amusement  of  the 
hearer,  and  thus  fail  of  reaching  the  real  object 
of  music,  they  call  "  awe-inspiring  mysterious 
combinations,"  and  go  so  far  as  to  compare  them 
with  fantastic  wreaths  of  the  mosses,  herbs  and 
flowers.  The  talent,  or  in  the  words  of  these 
fools,  the  genius  of  music  glows,  say  they,  in  the 
breast  of  him  who  cherishes  and  studies  art,  and 
wastes  him  away  in  its  unquenchable  flame,  if  he 
allows  meaner  things  to  cover  up  or  extinguish 
the  divine  spark.  As  to  those  who,  as  I  began 
by  stating,  judge  correctly  of  the  true  tendency 
of  Art  and  especially  of  Music,  they  call  them 
ignorant  blasphemers,  who  must  be  forever  shut 
out  from  the  sanctuary  of  our  higher  nature,  and 
thus  make  public  exhibition  of  their  folly.  For 
I  ask  with  confidence,  who  is  best  off — the  officer 
of  state,  the  merchant,  living  upon  his  money, 
who  eats  and  drinks  well,  has  his  own  carriage, 
and  whom  all  men  greet  with  respect,  or  the 
artist,  who  just  keeps  up  a  miserable  existence  in 
his  fantastic  world  ?  True,  these  fools  assert 
that  poetic  elevation  above  the  common  and  low 
things  of  life  is  a  very  peculiar  matter,  and  that 
many  a  deprivation  thus  becomes  a  source  of 
enjoyment ;  but  I  answer,  the  emperors  and 
kings  of  the  mad-house,  with  crowns  of  straw 
upon  their  heads,  are  also  happy  ! 

But  the  best  proof  that  all  this  is  mere  stuff 
and  nonsense,  and  that  they  only  talk  thus  to 
calm  their  consciences  for  having  neglected  the 
useful,  is  this,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  artist  to 
be  found  who  has  become  such  from  his  own  free 
will,  nearly  all  of  them  being  from  the  lower 
classes,  children  of  poor  and  obscure  parentage, 
or  of  artists,  they  become  what  they  are  through 
necessity,  opportunity,  or  hopelessness  of  any 
good  fortune  among  the  really  useful  classes. 
And  this  will  be  the  case  with  these  fantastics 
forever.  In  fact,  should  it  chance  that  some 
wealthy  family  of  high  rank  should  be  so  un- 


happy as  to  have  a  child,  specially  organized 
by  nature  for  art,  or  who,  to  use  the  ridicu- 
lous language  of  these  addleheads,  "  bears  in 
his  heart  the  divine  spark  which  burns  and 
struggles  against  all  opposition,"  —  should  this 
child  in  fact  become  crazy  for  art  and  an  artistic 
life,  then  a  good  tutor,  by  means  of  a  well  adapted 
mental  training,  for  instance,  by  depriving  him 
of  all  fantastic  spiritual  diet,  (poetry,  and  the  so- 
called  strong  compositions  of  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
&c.)  also  by  continually  repeated  representations 
of  the  subordinate  position  of  every  art,  and  the 
humiliating  position  of  the  artist  without  rank, 
title  or  wealth — may  very  easily  bring  the  erring 
young  subject  into  the  right  path  again,  so  that 
he  at  last  will  manifest  a  proper  contempt  for 
art  and  artists ;  an  excellent  remedy  against  such 
eccentricity,  which  cannot  be  carried  too  far.  As 
to  those  poor  devils  of  artists,  who  have  not  yet 
fallen  into  the  insanity  described  above,  I  think 
I  do  them  a  real  service  when  I  advise  them,  as 
a  means  of  escaping  in  some  degree  from  an 
existence  without  useful  aim  or  end,  to  learn  and 
practice  some  easy  mechanical  employment  in 
addition  to  their  art ;  they  will  then  surely  to 
some  extent  be  recognized  as  useful  members  of 
the  community.  A  person  qualified  to  judge 
has  told  me,  that  I  have  a  hand  well  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  slippers,  and  I  am  not 
indisposed  to  betake  myself,  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  a  good  example,  to  slipper-maker-master 
Schandler  of  our  town,  who  is  also  my  godfather. 
In  looking  over  what  I  have  written,  I  find  the 
crazyness  of  many  a  musician  very  happily  de- 
picted, and  with  a  secret  shudder  feel  that  I  am 
in  no  small  degree  a  partaker  in  their  insanity. 
The  devil  whispers  in  my  ear,  that  much  of  this 
which  I  so  honestly  intend,  may  appear  to  them 
abominable  irony ;  but  I  affirm  again,  that  all 
my  words  are  directed  against  you,  ye  despisers 
of  music,  who  call  the  edifying  singing  and  piano- 
forte playing  of  children  unprofitable  jingle,' and 
will  listen  to  music  but  as  a  mysterious,  sublime 
art,  only  worthy  of  them — against  you  are  my 
words  aimed,  and  with  strong  weapons  in  my 
hand  have  I  proved  to  you  that  music  is  a  noble 
and  profitable  invention  of  the  illustrious  Tubal 
Cain,  which  amuses  men,  diverts  their  thoughts, 
and  that  it  tends  to  domestic  happiness  —  the 
highest  object  of  every  cultivated  man — in  a 
pleasant  and  satisfactory  manner. 


[From  the  New  York  Musical  Work!.] 

Music  in  Universities. 

Conceding  the  desirableness  of  some  musical 
education  in  our  colleges,  we  are  at  once  met  by 
the  practical  question,  How  shall  it  be  taught  ? 
We  have  our  notions  in  the  matter :  others  will 
doubtless  have  different  ones.  Comparison  and 
discussion  may  determine  what  perhaps  is  best  or 
best  worth  trying;  and  we  would  that  public 
attention  could  be  so  directed  to  the  subject  that 
something  practical  should  be  actually  done. 

Evidently,  the  musical  cultivation  of  the  scholar 
is  not  to  be  that  of  the  artist.  He  need  not  dig 
so  deep.  To  the  artist  his  art  is  to  be  the  very 
breath  of  his  nostrils,  of  his  life  ;  while  to  the 
scholar,  it  is  to  be  subordinate  to  other  and  se- 
verer studies,  the  ornament  and  graceful  finish  of 
his  academical  education. 

We  should  not  aim  to  make  Musicians.  To 
them  the  Academy  of  Music  and  the  Conserva- 
toire are  open.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
we  advocate  smattering  superficiality  in  the  musi- 
cal education  of  the  college.  Let  the  instruction 
be  thorough,  so  far  as  it  goes.  Let  it  be  solid,  let 
it  be  true  aud  earnest.     Then  may  those  in  whom 


nature  has  implanted  a  strong  desire  to  <^o  fur- 
ther, to  dig  deeper,  go  to  the  Conservatou 
the  Academy,  and  give  to  the  well-trained  mind 
of  the  scholar  a  complete  education  in  Art. 
The  academical  training  will  not  quench  the 
divine  spark.  May  it  not  be  that  it  shall 
supply  the  materials  for  a  stronger  and  undying 
flame  by  tin-  more  even  balance  of  the-  intellect- 
ual powers  that  is  attained  by  extensive  and  va- 
ried culture?  Would  not  the  musician  gain  by 
having  this  knowledge  added  to  his  artistic  edu- 
cation ? 

As  the  musical  culture  of  the  student,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  entirely  subordinate  to  his  general 
studies,  we  would  not  teach  the  Art  as  (so  far  as 
we  can  learn  from  books),  it  is  done,  or  w; 
old  time,"  in  English  Universities.  We  would 
have  none  of  those  pedantic  acquisitions  that 
were  then  required  of  the  candidate  for  musical 
degrees.  AVe  would  not  catechise  him  in  the 
theories  of  Boethius,  nor  would  we  have  him  able 
to  write  an  anthem  in  live  real  parts,  lit  (■>  be 
performed  in  public,  '•  tarn  vocibus  quam  instru- 
mentis  etiam  musicis,"  as  was  the  case  in  former 
times.  In  England,  of  late  years,  however,  so 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  musical  education  in 
the  universities  has  fallen  into  neglect  The 
foundations  of  the  professorships  are  there, 
but  the  professors  exert  no  living  influence,  and 
are  of  little  consideration  among  their  brethren 
who  teach  the  humanities  and  sciences  that  are 
in  higher  repute. 

In  our  colleges  we  teach  the  application  of 
science  to  the  useful  arts,  but  we  do  not  make 
machinists.  The  professor  in  this  department 
does  not  pretend  to  do  this.  He  gives  his  d 
an  outline  of  the  great  elementary  fundamental 
principles  of  mechanical  science.  If  his  students 
will  know  more  than  this,  if  they  would  build 
locomotives  or  cotton  looms,  they  must  go  to  the 
machine  shop,  and  place  themselves  amid  the 
ponderous  clang  of  the  triphammers,  aud  the 
whirl  and  hiss  of  the  steam  engine  ;  they  must 
lay  down  their  books  at  times,  and'  take  up  the 
cold  chisel  and  the  file. 

The  powerful  intellect,  and  the  searching  com- 
putations of  a  Peirce  may  give  to  the  world  the 
description  of  the  formation  and  materials  of  the 
rings  of  Saturn,  or  the  laws  that  govern  the  form 
of  great  continents  ;  Agassiz  may  tell  us  the  order 
of  creation  and  of  the  races  of  men,  but  their 
students  do  not  learn  such  things  of  them.  The 
great  mathematician  teaches  them  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  a  I 
The  great  naturalist  counts  the  vertebrae  of  the 
skeleton  of  a  cat,  or  shows  them  a  fish  swimming 
in  a  milk  pan.  They  teach  these  simplest  ele- 
ments— the  ABC  of  their  sciences.  They  are 
training  their  thousand  students  to  use  science 
for  the  common  purposes  of  life.  But  probably 
not  one  of  this  thousand  will  ever  soar  in  the 
higher  flight  to  which  the  masters  have  ascended. 

So,  we  do  not  hope  to  rear  young  Handels 
and  Beethovens  in  our  colleges.  They  are  the 
men  who  come  centuries  apart,  it  may  be.  whom 
Nature  herself  raises  up  in  the  fulness  of  time. 
But  we  want  to  give  a  general  though  not  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  Art, 
to  give,  so  far  as  may  be,  some  practical  know- 
ledge of  its  processes  to  those  who  are  capable  to 
receive  it,  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
Art,  and  of  the  lives  and  works  of  its  great  men 
— to  kindle  some  enthusiasm  and  love  tor  the  Art 
itself,  to  all. 

This  is  to  be  the  work  of  .the  Professor,  of 
whom,  perhaps,  and  of  whose  duties,  we  may 
speak  hereafter.  W. 


(From  the  London  Musical  World.) 

Fourth  Letter  from  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

The  Musical  Festival  at  Aix-LA-CiiArri  lf.. 


The  Artists'  Concert — The  Mcbmergesang-T  — 
Social. 
Why  have  people  all  agreed  in  naming  the 
third  concert,  the  concert  of  solo  perfomian 
our  musical  festivals,  the  Artists'  Concert!  Arc 
not  artists  concerned  to  a  far  greater  extent  at  the 
other  performances,  and  do  they  not  espei 
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interest  themselves  for  the  first  two  evenings  ?  It 
ought  to  be  called  the  Public's  Concert,  since  it  is 
that  concert  which  generally  attracts  the  greatest 
crowd  of  listeners,  to  whom  variety  is  more 
acceptable  than  quantity,  and  difference  than 
uniformity,  apart  from  the  interest  taken  in 
virtuosity,  which  for  all  eternity  will  always 
preponderate  in  our  art.  The  Artists'  Concert, 
since  it  is  to  be  so  called,  was  very  well  arranged 
at  this  year's  festival,  although  (for  when  is  it  not 
the  case  in  this  world)  far  from  being  perfection. 
It  commenced  with  one  of  Mendelssohn's  weaker 
productions,  the  overture  to  Ruy  Bias.  I  recol- 
lect Mendelssohn's  playing  this  composition  to 
Liszt  and  myself  a  short  time  after  it  was  finished, 
and,  what  was  not  usually  his  custom,  making  a 
short  prefatory  speech,  in  which  he  informed  us 
how  he  had  written  the  work  in  a  few  days  for  a 
benefit  of  the  Pension  Fund,  to  oblige  the  Leipzig- 
orchestra.  Liszt  was  of  opinion  that  "  the  time 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter"  an  assertion 
which,  however  true  it  sounds,  does  not  always 
hold  good.  Mendelssohn,  by  the  way,  did  not 
publish  the  overture  himself;  it  did  not  appear 
until  after  his  death,  and,  although  it  was  right 
not  to  deprive  the  public  of  it,  this  reserve  on  the 
part  of  the  composer  is  peculiarly  worthy  of 
attention. 

With  regard  to  the  performance  of  the  work  in 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  I  may  describe  it  pretty  accu- 
rately by  referring  to  what  I  said  when  speaking 
of  Schubert's  Symphony.  It  was  followed  by  an 
alto  aria,  "  Sehnsueht,"  composed  by  a  young 
Dutch  musician,  R.  Hoi,  and  sung  by  his  pleasing 
countrywoman  from  Amsterdam.  It  contains 
warm  feeling,  and  a  great  deal  of  real  musical 
invention ;  it  was  given  by  the  fair  vocalist,  for 
whose  voice  it  is  well  suited,  with  far  more  self- 
possession  and  freedom  than  she  displayed  in  the 
earlier  concerts.  The  adagio  appeared  somewhat 
spun  out ;  whether  it  really  was  so,  or  whether  it 
was  taken  too  slowly,  I  do  not  venture  to  decide. 
It  was,  by  the  way,  very  badly  accompanied,  and 
there  was  a  whole  multitude  of  errors,  which 
struck  every'  one,  in  the  parts  intrusted  to  the 
wind-instruments.  Herr  Singer,  Concerlrneisler 
from  Weimar,  a  young  virtuoso,  who  has,  espe- 
cially of  late  years,  achieved  great  success, 
executed  Beethoven's  well-known  violin  concerto 
— so  divinely  beautiful,  particularly  in  the  first 
two  movements,  It  struck  me  that  Herr  Singer 
did  not  play,  this  evening,  with  that  abandon 
required  by  Beethoven's  work,  which,  by  the  way, 
after  Joachim's  conception  and  execution  of  it, 
has  become  a  very  difficult  task  for  every  violinist. 
Herr  Singer  was  certain,  sure,  and  finished — 
proving  himself  an  excellent  violinist — but  ■  he 
exhibited  less  warmth  than  I  could  have  desired, 
both  for  his  own  sake  and  for  ours:  this,  however, 
did  not  prevent  a  large  amount  of  applause  from 
being  bestowed  on  him.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
on  some  other  occasion,  we  shall  become  more 
nearly  and  better  acquainted  with  him. 

With  a  small  cantata,  written  in  the  purest  and 
almost  Mozartian  style,  for  a  tenor  with  chorus,  by 
Cherubini,  Herr  Gbbbels,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
achieved  a  triumph  which  must  greatly  encourage 
him.  This  young  man's  fine  voice,  and  his  simple, 
unvarnished  style,  especially  in  the  second  part  of 
the  air,  were  displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
If  Herr  Gbbbels  (who,  since  last  summer,  has 
been  a  pupil  of  our  Rhenish  School  of  Music,  and 
more  particularly  of  Herr  Reinthaler),  devotes 
himself  some  time  longer  to  his  studies,  and 
strictly  subordinates  the  social  to  the  artistic  side 
of  the  musical  career  which  will  then  begin  for 
him,  he  has  a  fine  future  before  him.  Hans  von 
Biilow,  Liszt's  favorite  pupil,  who  was  preceded 
by  a  considerable  amount  of  reputation  from 
Berlin,  fully  justified  that  reputation.  He  is, 
evidently,  a  very  able  virtuoso,  although  his 
master's  concerto  did  not  afford  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  himself  under  any  very  varjfed 
aspect.  Perfectly  developed  technical  skill,  a  full, 
round  touch,  great  quietness  and  certainty,  were 
the  qualities  which,  above  all  others,  struck  the 
audience  this  evening.  The  composition  of  the 
concerto  did  not  find  the  least  echo  in  the  breasts 
either  of  laymen  or  musicians.  There  may  be 
clever  touches  in  it,  just   as  the  first  principal 


motive  is  characteristic  enough,  but  the  impression 
produced  by  the  whole  is  totally  inharmonious, 
and  the  second  tempo,  recurring  towards  I  he  end, 
obtains,  from  the  continuous  accompaniment  of 
triangles  and  cymbals,  a  certain  character,  which 
I  hesitate  describing  more  particularly  in  spite  of 
all  the  freedom  with  which  I  pen  these  lines.  The 
public  who,  generally  speaking,  took  a  lively 
interest  in  Liszt,  did  not  appear  capable  of  making 
up  their  minds  to  seize  the  opportunity,  the  only 
one  during  the  evening,  of  bestowing  on  him 
willing  applause. 

The  second  part  commenced  with  the  overture 
to  Tannhauser.  However  much  may  be  said 
against  this  composition,  no  one  will  ever  think  of 
denying  the  talent  with  which  the  various  pieces 
of  the  opera  are  arranged  in  it,  or,  especially,  the 
effect  of  the  broadly-imagined  conclusion.  A 
more  detailed  musical  analysis  would  not  be  in 
place  here,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  the  observa- 
tion that  it  is  to  me  incomprehensible  why  Wagner 
has  appropriated  such  an  overwhelming  space  in 
the  overture  to  demonically  nervous  sensual 
gratification,  while  he  does  not  allow  the  opposite 
feeling,  so  strongly  marked  in  the  opera,  by 
Elizabeth  and  Wolfgang,  to  be  perceptible.  The 
matter  of  Tannhauser  (I  am  speaking  of  the  opera) 
is  not  exhausted  with  the  Venusberg  and  the  pious 
pilgrimages,  but  where,  in  the  overture,  is  there 
anything  to  remind  you  of  "  der  Liebe  reinstes 
Wesen  V" 

This,  however,  is  Wagner's  business.  The 
execution,  for  which  Liszt  is  said  (I  was  not 
present  myself)  to  have  paved  the  way  with 
especial  energy  at  the  rehearsal,  was  strong  and 
fiery,  but,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  com- 
poser's alter  ego,  exceedingly  monotonous,  and  I 
anticipated  more  from  it.  The  applause  was 
tumultuous,  but  did  not  come  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  had  been  at  the  rehearsal  in 
the  morning. 

The  profoundly  feeling  air  (in  A)  from  Gluck's 
Iphigenia  was  sung  by  Herr  Schneider  with  such 
warmth,  that  it  was  here  and  there  feared  he 
might  overdo  it.  But  he  always  remained  within 
the  limit,  so  easily  overstept,  which  separates  truth 
of  expression  from  exaggeration,  and  which, 
especially  in  the  ease  of  this  music,  must  always 
be  most  strictly  observed.  Herr  Schneider  gained 
great  and  merited  applause.  Mme.  von  Milde 
then  sang  the  air  ("  Abscheulicher")  from  Fidelia. 
If  I  am  not  totally  deceived,  the  impression  she 
created  was  the  most  powerful  that  had  been 
produced  in  the  course  of  the  entire  festival — as 
people  say,  she  hit  the  target  right  in  the  bull's-eye 
and  carried  off  the  prize.  It  would  only  be  by 
the  aid  of  a  more  magnificent  voice  that  any  other 
singer,  supposing  her  conception  to  be  equal,  could 
sui'pass  her ;  as  far  as  her  style  of  execution,  or 
rather  her  pure  re-production  of  Beethoven's 
glowing  tones,  she  appeared,  to  me  at  least, 
altogether  unsurpassable. 

The  concert  concluded  with  Handel's  "  Halle- 
lujah," which,  as  Liszt  on  this  occasion  allowed 
things  to  take  their  own  course,  stood  out  far  more 
strongly  and  better  than  on  Sunday. 

On  Wednesday  morning  there  was  a  matinee, 
at  which  I  regret  I  was  unable  to  be  present. 
Mme.  von  Milde,  Singer,  Biilow,  and  Mme.  Pohl, 
were  engaged  in  it.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
lady,  I  must  supply  an  omission  in  my  account — 
namely :  that,  by  her  certain  and  musical  style, 
she  did  full  justice  to  the  harp  solos  in  "  Des 
Sangers  Fluch ;"  as  a  matter  of  course,  no  great 
triumph  of  virtuosity  was  to  be  achieved,  and 
neither  the  composer  nor  the  fair  performer 
intended  that  it  should  be. 

We  know  that,  for  a  long  time,  male  chorus 
singing  has  been  cultivated,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
with  peculiar  partiality  and  with  great  success. 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  convincing  myself  of 
this,  since,  on  the  evening  before  Whitsuntide, 
the  Liedertafel  assembled  under  its  director, 
Herr  Weniggmann,  while,  on  the  following  after- 
noon, the.  Concordia,  under  the  direction  of  Herr 
Acken,  kept,  so  to  speak,  open  house.  Both 
associations  contain  strong,  agreeable  voices  ;  and 
most  of  the  compositions  I  heard  were  sung  with 
great  precision  and  delicate  attention  to  light 
and  shade.     If  I  avoid  assigning  one  of  these  asso- 


ciations  precedence  overthe  other,  I  have  good  rea- 
sons for  so  doing.  The  roiinigc  of  every  luortnl 
man  has  i(s  limits— once  arrived  at  the  domain  of 

the  M'annergesang-Yereine,  mine  ceases  to  exist. 
Luring  the  sitting  of  the  Liedertafel  which  was 
embellished  by  (lie  presence  of  some  most  fair 
and  lovely  listeners,  Herr  von  Bronsart,  a  pupil 
of  Liszt,  played  witli  a  great  deal  of  bravura,  and 
amidst  much  applause,  a  Rhapsody  of  the  latter's. 
At  the  matinee  of  the  Concordia  (where,  also, 
there  were  a  great  many  handsome  women  pre- 
sent) Herr performed  a  poetical  "  Welcome" 

with  a  great  deal  of  warmth  and  general  appro- 
bation. This  brings  me  to  the  social  doings 
during  the  days  of  the  Festival,  which  were  rather 
lively.  I  belonged  to  the  Ruellensianers,  and 
did  not  go  much  into  other  localities.  At  the 
mid-day,  or  rather  afternoon  meal,  as  well  as  of 
an  evening,  after  the  conceits,  we  led  a  very 
agreeable  life,  with  a  highly  respectable  amount 
of  feasting,  laughing,  drinking,  and  now  and  then, 
I  will  not  deny,  with  a  little  complaining,  though 
neither  of  the  wine  nor  the  attendance. 

Of  foreigners,  the  Belgians  and  Dutch  mus- 
tered in  the  largest  number,  but  Englishmen, 
piano-forte  players,  musical  directors,  and,  in  a 
word,  almost  all  nations  were  represented.  There 
was  a  tolerably  complete  mustering  of  our  leading 
Rhenish  musicians  —  and,  with  regard  to  more 
distant  places,  Mangold  had  come  from  Darm- 
stadt, and  Schmitt  from  Schwerin.  Professor 
Heimsoeth,  of  Bonn,  was  a  passionate  attendant 
at  rehearsals ;  but  we  had  to  regret  the  absence 
of  Professor  Jahn,  who  had  accustomed  us,  during 
the  last  two  musical  festivals,  to  his  agreeable 
presence. 

When,  in  addition  to  this,  I  shall  have  informed 
you,  which,  however,  you  have  previously  pre- 
sumed, that  all  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
with  perfect  abnegation  of  self,  undertook  all 
sorts  of  kind  offices ;  that  there  was,  especially 
to  the  grand  rehearsals,  a  most  extraordinary 
rush  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  that,  judging 
from  appearances,  at  least,  there  was  every  hope 
that  the  Festival  would  be  more  satisfactory  in 
its  financial  than  in  its  musical  results,  I  think — 
that  I  have  still  forgotten  a  great  deal.  But  I  am 
completely  worn  out ;  never  in  my  life,  I  believe, 
did  I  write  so  much  in  one  breath.  Besides,  I 
have  to  prepare  myself  for  my  journey  to  Mann- 
heim. How  shall  I  fare  there,  I  wonder  ?  At 
any  rate,  if  I  fare  badly,  I  have,  by  these  letters, 
deserved  no  better,  and  that  is  a  great  consola- 
tion ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  far  less  hard  to 
suffer  when  you  are  guilty  than  when  you  are 
innocent. 

At  all  events,  most  honored  sir,  give  me  your 
journalistic  blessing  to  take  with  me  on  my  jour- 
ney— it  will  certainly  bring  me  luck  ! 

Tours,  ever  truly,    Ferdinand  Hiller. 
Cologne,  6th.  June,  1857. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Memoranda  of  Western  Travel. 

Onalasca,  eight  miles  above  ) 
La  Crosse,  Wisconsin.         $ 

I  sit  at  an  unpainted  pine  table  in  a  shanty  on 
a  swell  of  land  ten  rods  from  the  Black  river, 
which  joins  the  Mississippi  five  miles  below.  The 
shanty  is  in  an  "  oak  opening,"  that  is,  as  the 
occupant  defines  it,  "  scattering  oaks  with  little 
underbrush,  on  prairie  land."  At  a  little  distance 
these  oak  openings  look  like  old  New  England 
orchards.  Some  of  these  oaks  overhang  the 
shanty,  the  builder  with  unusual  kiudness  cutting 
a  place  through  his  shed  for  one,  instead  of  cut- 
ting it  down.  Beyond  the  Black  river,  which  is 
here  about  four  hundred  feet  wide,  is  a  level 
o-reen  island,  about  six  miles  long  and  two  and  a 
half  miles  wide,  formed  by  the  Black  river  and  a 
"  slew "  up  from  the  Mississippi,  whose  course  is 
indicated  by  the  bluff  on  its  right  bank.  It  is 
about  four  miles  distant.  Walking  out  for  only 
ten  rods,  my  way  is  lined  with  prairie  flowers, 
harebells    and    columbines.      I    start    up    wild 
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pigeons,  and  the  brown  thrush,  so  shy  with  us, 
and  with  the  most  perfect  of  wood-notes,  lets  me 
look  at  her  sober-suited  but  beautiful  plumage  at 
only  twenty  feet  distance.  In  the  trees  over  the 
shauty  the  blackbirds  from  the  woods  join  the 
robins  from  the  open  land.  These  with  other 
birds  would  almost  wake  one  from  sleep. 

The  West  is  just  what  I  expected  to  find  it. 
It  is  a  paradise  for  farmers,  but  there  is  very 
little,  although  that  little  is  remarkable,  to  gratify 
an  artist.  I  have  seen  four  noble  things  since 
I  left  Niagara : — Lake  Erie,  a  rolling  prairie 
bounded  by  the  horizon,  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
bluff's  which  shut  it  in  like  walls  from  Southern 
Iowa  to  near  St.  Paul.  Having  seen  one  prairie 
one  has  virtually  seen  all,  and,  consequently, 
nearly  the  whole  of  what  farmers  call  "the  West." 
One  panoramic  picture  of  the  bluff's  for  a  mile 
above  Dubuque,  paints  them  for  three  hundred 
miles  above  it,  and  through  these  fine  but  mono- 
tonous bluff's  one  cannot  get  a  glimpse  into  the 
country  beyond.  From  St.  Anthony's  Falls  up,  I 
am  told,  the  scenery  is  much  more  varied  and 
picturesque,  for  in  about  that  latitude  the  granite 
formation  commences. 

Three  days  ago  I  was  at  Niagara,  which  I  have 
often  visited.  The  ever  fresh  and  young  rapids 
swept  on  as  joyously,  and  the  green  on  the  peril- 
ous edge  of  the  main  fall  was  as  wonderful  as 
ever.  The  first  thing  and  the  last  thing  in  visit- 
ing Niagara  is  to  banish  all  nonsense,  whether  it 
be  the  sentlmentalism  of  the  girl,  or  the  mere 
fancies  of  the  poet.  One  should  sit  down  before 
it  honestly  and  simply,  neither  "pumping -up" 
emotion  nor  falling  into  the  "  clothing  upon " 
habit  of  oriental  poetry, — but  waiting  quietly, 
with  healthy,  sensuous  enjoyment,  to  be  subdued 
instead  of  trying  to  subdue.  Who  ever  knew 
anything  of  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  until, 
rejecting  all  theoretic  or  sentimental  interpreta- 
tion, he  came  to  honest  and  wholesome  apprehen- 
sion and  enjoyment,  and  thus  finally  theanind 
gave  it  unity  and  relation  ?  It  is  thus  only  that 
"the  sounding  cataract  haunts  one  like  a  passion." 
It  is  thus  only  that  it  may  come  at  last  to  "  stand 
up  unto  the  stars  and  shake  scorn  on  the  jewelled 
locks  of  night ! "  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say  at  • 
Niagara  to  persons  sensible  if  not  prosaic  at  home, 
but  here  talking  of  delight  they  do  not  feel : 
"  This  is  nothing  but  water.  It  is  clear,  and 
when  '  craftily  qualified,'  good  to  drink.     There 

is  a  great  deal  of  it.    It  is,  as  parson ,  just 

returned  from  it,  once  said  in  a  sermon,  '  half  a 
mile  wide  and  several  feet  deep.'  It  is  perfectly 
unconscious,  and  of  course  isn't  in  any  passion 
or  poetic  ecstaey  whatever.  But  how  good  to 
lool-  at  it  is.  What  comfort  one  takes  in  it.  How 
grateful  to  the  face  the  moisture  is,  and  how 
grateful  to  the  eye  those  colors  are.  Watch  the 
water  after  it  has  just  taken  its  leap  from  that 
green  edge,  and  see  how  that  outer  clinging  foam 
is  separated  by  the  air  of  the  descent  and  springs 
up  like  smoke.  How  stunned  the  water  is  by  the 
fall,  and  how  calm  it  is  there  a  little  lower  down. 
— Why,  this  is  almost  as  good  as  a  sunrise ! " 

To  speak  more  seriously  I  should  say,  (to  use, 
perhaps,  the  commonplaces  of  transcendentalism,) 
that  the  healthy  mind  refuses  to  be  suddenly  awe- 
struck by  what  is  grandest  in  nature,— that  it 
meets  with.  Indian-like  calmness  her  grandest 
works  as  the  simplest  and  most.natural— that  the 
grand  in  nature  is  but  the  «  complement  extern" 
of  the  grander  phases  of  thought.     Standing  at 


Niagara  one  does  not  wonder  that  Shelley  used 
thought  and  emotion  as  illustrations  of  nature 
instead  of  the  converse  and  more  common  method. 
The  highest  recognition  and  enjoyment  of  nature 
is  to  meet  her  greatest  works  at  first  sight  as  old 
friends.  I  shall  never  forget  that  when  Webster's 
great  eyes  first  opened  like  the  dawn  on  mine,  I 
wondered  where  I  had  seen  them  before  —  so 
much  grander  were  they  than  merely  new  or 
strange.  Whatever  is  elementally  great  in  na- 
ture, art  or  literature,  only  introduces  us  more 
completely  to  ourselves. 


The  Lover  of  Music  to  his  Piano-Forte. 

Oh  friend,  whom  glad  or  grave  we  seek, 

Heav'n-holding  shrine  ! 
I  ope  thee,  touch  thee,  hear  thee  speak, 

And  peace  is  mine. 
No  fairy  casket  full  of  bliss, 

Out-values  thee ; 
Love  only,  waken'd  with  a  kiss, 

More  sweet  may  be. 

To  thee,  when  our  full  hearts  o'erflow 

In  griefs  or  joys, 
Unspeakable  emotions  owe 

A  fitting  voice : 
Mirth  flies  to  thee,  and  Love's  unrest, 

And  Memory  dear, 
And  Sorrow,  with  his  tighten'd  breast, 

Comes  for  a  tear. 

Oh,  since  few  joys  of  human  mould 

Thus  wait  us  still, 
Thrice  bless'd  be  thine,  thou  gentle  fold 

Of  peace  at  will. 
No  change,  no  sullenness,  no  cheat, 

In  thee  we  find  ; 
Thy  saddest  voice  is  ever  sweet, — 

Thine  answer,  kind. 

Leigh  Hunt. 

4 1  n  c    %  r  t  s . 

Athenseum  Gallery. 

The  second  exhibition  of  the  Boston  Athenseum 
shows  a  good  many  new  pictures  upon  the  walls, 
among  them  Allston's  "  Rosalie,"  and  the  "  Visi- 
tation," by  Page,  beside  many  others  of  merit. 
We  wonder  that  this  gallery  is  not  more  visited 
by  our  citizens.  In  the  hottest  of  summer  weather 
it  is  cool  there.  Once  surmount  the  lofty  stairs, 
and  you  are  among  mountains  and  clouds,  and 
saints  and  angels,  with  little  thought  of  the  brick 
pavements  and  the  dirty  streets  you  have  left 
below.  Cannot  Miss  Hosmer's  Beatrice  Cenci 
be  obtained  for  exhibition  at  the  Athenwum  be- 
fore going  to  its  destination  at  St.  Louis  ?  It 
would  doubtless  attract  much  attention. 

Our  Boston  artists  are  busy  in  tins  beauti- 
ful season,  unparalleled  for  its  verdure  and 
luxuriance  of  foliage,  making  their  studies  from 
nature.  We  have  collected  some  items  of  the 
whereabouts  of  many  of  them.  Wheelock,  the 
water-color  artist,  was  at  the  Glen  House  when 
last  heard  from,  and  from  all  accounts,  the 
weather  iu  that  vicinity  has  furnished  him  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  material  in  that  line. — 
Champney  writes  that  he  has  hardly  done  any- 
thing out  of  doors  yet. — Gerry,  Griggs  and  White 
of  Boston,  and  Durand  and  Richards  of  New 
York,  were  at  West  Campton  a  week  or  two 
since.  Mr.  Gerry  is  just  at  present  painting  the 
the  fogs  at  Mt.  Desert.— Williams  is  at  Man- 
chester, and  is  making  some  fine  studies  there. — 
Rowse,  the  artist  in  black,  finds  sufficient  occu- 
pation since  his  return  from  New  York  to  keep 


him  in  town. — Hinckley  lias  two  dogs  at  Cotton's 
which  are  very  good. — Shattuck  and  Colman  of 
New  York  are  at  Conway.  The  valley  of  the 
PemmigewaSBett  lias  superseded  that  of  the  Saco, 
and  the  white  umbrellas  at  Conway  are  getting 
to  be  among  the  things  that  were. 

A  project  is  on  foot  of  having  an  Exhibition 
of  paintings  at  Lowell  in  connection  with  the 
Mechanics'  Fair  which  opens  on  the  10th  of  Sept 
This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  if  the 
example  should  lie  followed  by  other  cities  in  our 
neighborhood,  the  effect  of  it  would-be  felt. 


Church's  Picture  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

(From  thy  London  Times.) 

We  do  not  know  the  authority  for  the  anecdote 
of  the  young  American  traveler  who,  boasting  of 
his  father's  picture  gallery,  and  being  a^kcd  of 
what  masters  it  contained  specimens,- answered, 
"  Oh,  my  father's  pictures  are  all  Leonardos  and 
Raphaels,  except  a  few  Correggios." 

The  Italian  picture-dealers  can  testify  to  the 
fact  that  American  tourists  are  among  their  best 
and  greenest  customers.  There  is  no  investment 
as  to  which  experience  is  more  essentially  to  be 
bought  than  pictures;  and,  at  the  present  stage  of 
esthetics  in  America,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
experience  to  be  purchased  by  transatlantic 
buyers  of  smoked  canvases  and  elaborately  worm- 
eaten  panels.  Still,  John  Bull  has  no  right  to 
crow  too  loud  over  Jonathan  on  this  score.  It  is 
only  of  late  years  that  our  own  picture-buyers  have 
begun  to  learn  that  modern  works  of  art  are  a 
safer  investment  than  old  ones,  however  magnifi- 
cently christened;  and  we  cannot  believe  that 
Yankee  shrewdness  will  be  far  behind  British  in 
this  respect,  when  once  a  school  of  genuine 
American  art  has  come  into  existence  finding 
themes  in  the  life  and  nature  of  the  New  World. 
The  United  States  long  lived  on  the  literature  of 
the  mother  country.  But  now  they  are  beginning 
to  lend  as  well  as  borrow.  Washington  Irving, 
Cooper  and  Bryant  led  the  way.  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe,  Hawthorn,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  a  score 
of  minor  poets  and  novelists,  have  followed,  and 
now  count  almost  as  many  readers  in  the  Old 
World  as  in  the  New. 

As  it  is  with  literature,  we  cannot  but  hope  it 
will  soon  be  with  art.  American  originality  and 
grasp  are  too  great  to  be  long  confined  to  the 
fields  of  industrial  or  mechanical  activity.  With 
such  a  country  and  such  a  race  we  cannot  but 
look  forward  to  a  new  and  national  development 
of  painting  also.  In  sculpture,  high  honors  have 
already  been  won  by  Americans.  Powers  and 
Greenough  rank  among  the  first  sculptors  whom 
Florence  has  educated,  and  our  own  Gibson  has 
declared  he  has  nothing  to  teach  Miss  Harriet 
Hosmer,  a  young  American  lady,  whose  statue  of 
Beatrice  Cenci  formed  one  of  the  most  prominent 
ornaments  of  the  sculpture-room  at  this  \ 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  But  iu  painting 
— since  Allston  and  Stuart — the  United  Stat  s 
have  not  boasted  any  name  of  more  than 
celebrity.  It  is  true  that  they  have  given  us 
Newton  and  Leslie,  but  they  rank  as  English,  and 
not  American  painters. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  note  with  pecu- 
liar pleasure  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  a 
remarkable  picture,  by  an  American  landscape 
painter,  of  an  American  subject — at  once  the 
grandest  and  the  most  defiant  of  all  ordinary 
pictorial  power,  among  the  many  scenes  which 
the  New  World  oilers  to  the  artist. 

The  painter  is  Mr.  Frederic  Edward  Church, 
and  the  subject  is  Niagara.  Few  scenes  have 
been  more  often  attempted  by  the  pencil,  and 
none  has  hitherto  more  completely  laughed  it  to 
scflrn.  But  Mi-.  Church  has  painted  the  stupen- 
dous cataract  with  a  quiet  courage  and  a  patient 
elaboration,  which  leave  us,  for  the  first  rime, 
satisfied  that  even  this  awful  reality  is  not  beyond 
the  range  of  human  imitation. 

Mr.  Church's  picture  is  an  oblong  of  some 
seven  or  eight  feet  by  three  and  a  half,  if  our  eye 
have  not  deceived  us.     The  view  is  taken  from 
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the  Canadian  side,  a  little  above  Table  Rock,  and 
if  includes  the  whole  sweep  of  the  Horseshoe 
Fall,  to  the  corner  of  Goat  Island.  There  is  no 
foreground  or  shore.  The  spectator  looks  right 
along  the  Canadian  rapids,  as  their  swirls  converge 
for  the  tremendous  leap.  A  shattered  tree  trunk 
is  caught  in  the  opposing  eddies,  which  churn  and 
chafe  into  foam  over  the  layers  of  brown  rock, 
the  sun  light  striking  their  edges  into  transparent 
green  where  they  fling  themselves  over  the  lips  of 
the  ledges,  in  their  hurrying  course  to  the  plunge 
of  the  mighty  river.  About  the  centre  of  the 
picture  the  bend  of  the  barrier  enables  us  to  watch 
the  downward  leap  of  the  river,  not  in  a  sheet, 
but  in  innumerable  cascades  from  every  projecting 
point,  shivered  into  fine  fringes  of  foam,  and  losing 
themselves  in  the  spray  to  which  the  mass  of  water 
is  churned  by  its  fall.  Across  the  wet  air  of  this 
spray  cloud  the  raiubow  flings  its  prismatic  arch. 
Beyond  we  see  the  distant  lines  of  foam  that 
mark  the  rapids,  and  further  still  the  terraces  of 
the  Chippewa  shore  flushed  with  the  rich  hues  of 
American  autumnal  forest.  The  time  is  toward 
evening.  A  few  streaks  of  purple  cloud  break 
the  calm  expanse  of  golden  sky.  The  charac- 
teristic merit  of  the  picture  is  sober  truth.  It 
bears  throughout  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
most  close  and  successful  study.  To  paint  running 
water  is  always  difficult.  But  when  the  running 
water  is  the  expanse  of  a  mighty  river,  broken 
into  countless  eddies  by  rock  ledges,  and  hurrying 
to  such  a  fall,  it  may  well  be  conceived  what  labor 
has  been  necessary  to  apprehend  the  bewildering 
fact,  what  patient  mastery  to  represent  them,  so 
as  to  leave  the  spectator  impressed,  as  by  the 
presence  of  the  stupendous  reality,  with  the 
abstraction  of  motion  and  sound. 


American  Women  Artists. 

[Letter  from  Rome,  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.] 

Miss  Hosmer  has  been  engaged  during  the 
winter  in  modelling  a  monument  to  a  young 
French  girl,  to  be  placed  in  the  church  of  Sta 
Andrea  delle  Frate. 

The  sleeping  Beatrice,  which  has  received  great 
praise,  has  left  the  studio.  It  is  said  it  will  be 
exhibited  in  London  previous  to  its  departure  for 
St.  Louis,  its  ultimate  destination.  It  is  stated 
that  the  jailor  upon  entering  the  cell  on  the 
morning  of  her  execution,  found  her  sweetly 
sleeping — the  artist  has  chosen  that  moment — ■ 
fallen  negligently  upon  her  couch,  her  hand 
clasping  a  rosary,  she  sleeps.  The  head-dress,  the 
face  of  Guido's  inimitable  picture,  identify  the 
sleeping  form  before  us  with  the  fair  girl  whose 
youth,  whose  beauty,  whose  death,  shrined  as  they 
have  been  by  the  genius  of  poet  and  painter, 
render  us  oblivious  to  her  imputed  crime. 

How  posterity  reverses  and  revenges  the  judg- 
ment of  tribunals,  the  verdict  of  executioners ! 
To  this  girl,  judged  worthy  of  a  felon's  death,  the 
scaffold  of  shame  has  become  but  a  pedestal  of 
glory.  Her  name  is  a  synonym  for  suffering 
innocence,  the  type  of  a  sorrowing  beauty  which, 
appealing  to  our  sympathies,  wins  our  unconscious 
homage. 

Miss  Hosmer's  other  works  are  a  sitting  statue 
of  iEnone,  the  deserted  wife  of  the  Shepherd 
Paris,  and  a  Puck  mounted  on  his  toad-stool 
throne.  She  has  accomplished  for  this  fancy  of 
Shakspeare  what  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  did  in 
painting.  Miss  Hosmer  enjoys  rare  opportunities 
in  the  teaching  of  Gibson,  whose  studio  she  shares. 

Miss  Landor,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  has  been  pre- 
vented by  sickness  from  accomplishing  much,  but 
she  has  had  the  benefit  of  Crawford's  advice  and 
criticism  in  her  studies.  She  is  now  modelling  an 
Evangeline,  which  promises  to  be  very  superior, 
and  will  doubtless,  when  completed,  secure  to  the 
artist  that  esteem  and  homage  which  is  paid  to  the 
evidence  of  successful '  achievement.  The  sad 
heroine  of  Longfellow's  touching  story  is  repre- 
sented as  having  thrown  herself  by  the  side  of  a 
little  stream,  and  weary  with  wandering,  fallen 
asleep.  The  position  is  graceful  and  easy,  the 
little  bundle  fallen  from  her  hand  indicates  the 
wanderer,  while  the'  sorrowing,  longing  look 
expressed  upon  her  fair  features,  even  in  sleep,  is 
the  very  ideal  of  the  faithful  girl  whose  trusting 


love  never  faltered  through  all  the  long  years  of 
separation  and  suffering.  The  figure  is  two-thirds 
the  size  of  life.  Those  who  desire  to  obtain  a 
pleasing  piece  of  statuary,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  encourage  a  youthful  artist,  should  remember 
this  embodiment  of  the  fairest  creation  of  our 
favorite  poet. 


[From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post.] 

Art  Intelligence. — Most  of  our  artists  are 
out  of  town,  seeing  how  the  sunlight  falls  on  the 
Adirondacks,  the  Alleghanies,  the  Blue  Ridges, 
the  Catskills,  the  White  Mountains,  Kinneo, 
Moosehead,  Mount  Desert,  and  Katahdin,  and 
withal  filling  their  portfolios.  Church,  whose 
Niagara,  now  in  England,  is  highly  praised  by 
the  London  Times  of  the  7th,  is  still  in  South 
America,  taking  the  lines  of  forest,  mountain  and 
waterfall  there.  James  Baker  we  hear  of  among 
the  Adirondacks.  Oddie  is  at  home.  His  studio 
is  adorned  just  now  with  a  number  of  beautiful 
Hudson  landscapes,  in  cabinet  size.  One,  of 
Tappan  sea,  an  oval,  is  a  gem  which  we  coveted, 
but  did  not  carry  away. 

Of  the  three  artists  to  whom  Mr.  J.  M.  Wright, 
of  this  city,  gave  his  well  known  order — to 
Huntington,  to  paint  the  groups  of  literary  men, 
to  Baker,  the  artists,  and  to  Rossiter,  the  mer- 
chants— the  first-named  is  still  in  England.  Some 
of  his  studies  for  the  picture,  sketches  of  portraits, 
are  to  be  seen  in  his  studio.  Baker  and  Rossiter 
are  in  town.  Elliot  is  in  New  York.  Bogle, 
whose  portraits  are  so  much  esteemed,  is  busy  at 
his  rooms. 

At  Taggart's,  some  days  since,  we  saw  a  picture 
— we  forgot  how  it  was  called,  either  the  Fair 
Penitent  or  11  Penseroso — in  which  he  has  pro- 
duced those  fine  effects  in  color,  which,  though 
not  so  widely  known  as  the  qualities  and  points  of 
some  of  his  elder  brethren,  has  given  his  pencil  a 
reputation,  well  and  hardly  won,  of  which  he  is 
now  reaping  the  advantage. 

Mr.  Wright,  the  same  mentioned  above,  has 
bought  for  $10,000  Rosa  Bonheur's  celebrated 
picture,  the  Horse  Fair,  and  is  to  bring  it  out  to 
this  country.  This  picture  took  the  first  prize  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  at  Paris.  Rosa  Bonheur  is 
held  in  France  the  first  living  artist  of  animals, 
and  even  some  of  the  English  place  her  ahead  of 
their  favorite  Landseer.  The  picture  will  be 
received  in  about  six  weeks,  and  will  be  on 
exhibition  awhile  at  Williams,  Stevens  &  Wil- 
liams, Broadway.  An  etching  from  ft,  designed 
and  etched  by  Thomas  Landseer,  may  now  be 
seen  there.  We  noticed  at  the  same  place  some 
new  architecture  and  sea  views  in  photograph  by 
foreign  artists,  finer,  we  think,  than  any  previous 
importation.  Somehow,  either  from  the  superior 
architecture,  or  something  else,  the  foreign  pho- 
tographs of  buildings  and  landscapes  surpass  ours 
as  yet.     But  ours  are  improving  fast. 

Darley  is  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  hard  at 
work  upon  what  he  designs  shall  be  one  of  the 
crowning  labors  of  his  life — the  illustration  of 
Cooper.  The  thirty-two  tales  of  the  great 
American  novelist,  are  about  to  be  published  by 
Stringer  &  Townsend,  in  square  duodecimo,  at 
$1,50  each.  Two  illustrations  by  Darley  will  be 
given  in  each  volume.  This  is  a  work  of  great 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  artist.  The  views  which 
we  _  have  seen,  are  distinguished  not  only  from 
their  force  and  spirit,  but  by  careful  accuracy  of 
costume  and  place.  The  work  will,  be  worth  to 
him  all  the  labor  ft  costs,  and  will  connect  his 
name  with  that  of  Cooper  for  all  time.'  He  has 
also  contributed  two  sketches  to  Mr.  Herbert's 
(Frank  Forester's)  book  on  the  "  Horse,"  soon  to 
be  published  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  by  Stringer 
&_  Townsend.  This  book,  to  be  sold  at  $10  00, 
will  be_  full  of  portraits  of  the  most  celebrated 
horses  in  the  world,  and  otherwise  will  constitute 
a  perfect  "  equine  encyclopedia." 


Statue  of  John  Adams. — The  proprietors 
of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  will  be  gratified  to 
learn  that  the  statue  of  John  Adams,  by  Randolph 
Rogers,  the  distinguished  American  sculptor,  has 
been  completed  atTRome  and  shipped  for  this  city, 
where  it  may  be  expected  to  arrive  in  the  course 


of  a  few  weeks.  The  other  statues  are  in  a  state 
of  great   forwardness.      In   consequence  of  the 

la nlcd   illness  of  Mr.   Crawford,  the  statue  of 

James  Otis  maybe  delayed,  but  it  may  neverthe- 
less be  regarded  as  sure  of  completion,  the  design 
and  plaster  model  having  been  finished  by  that 
artist,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  marble- 
workers  some  time  before  his  attack  of  illness. — 
Boston  Advertiser,  Aug.  18. 


luiigltt's  Jomjiml  of  <ffak. 


BOSTON,  AUG.  29,  1857. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  scattered  all^ 
abroad  over  the  land  in  this  beautiful  midsummer 
weather,  enjoying  by  the  sea-shore,  among  the 
mountains,  or  beyond  the  sea,  the  various  delights 
of  a  season  unparalleled  for  the  beauty  of  Nature, 
gathering  strength  of  body  and  of  heart  for  the 
severer  labors  of  another  year.  We  who  are  left 
at  home,  will  this  week  follow  them,  in  the  spirit, 
(if  not  in  the  body,)  in  their  travels,  and  endeavor 
to  share  in  their  pleasures.  We  have  tracked 
them  every  where,  the  artists  at  their  patient 
labors,  the  lover  of  Nature  in  the  far  West  and 
at  the  foot  of  Niagara,  the  pilgrim  beyond  the 
sea,  beneath  the  solemn  arches  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  we  gladly  receive  tidings  of  them  all, 
hoping  that  ere  long  we,  too,  shall  have  our  tale 
to  tell.  The  city  offers  us  nothing  new,  and  it 
may  not  be  unprofitable  to  turn  away  from  it  to 
other  scenes. 


Leaves  from  my  Note-Book. 

After  a  visit  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  I 
crossed  to  Westminster  Abbey.  There  chanced 
to  be  a  concert  in  progress,  given  in  aid  of  a  fund 
for  superannuated  musicians.  A  real  concert 
would  not  be  allowed  in  a  consecrated  building  ; 
but  the  scruples  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  met  by 
interspersing  a  larger  proportion  of  music  than 
usual  in  the  regular  morning  service.  The  lesson 
was  read  by  a  priest,  wearing  a  red  hood  upon  the 
back  of  his  white  surplice.  He  had  a  low  fore- 
head, and  a  full,  rosy  face.  The  Word  of  God 
never  seems  to  come  with  much  grace  from  men 
possessing  such  natures  as  his ;  one  cannot  avoid 
thinking  that  they  must  have  enough  to  do  to 
attend  to  their  own  sins  and  temptations.  Though, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  were  to  be  one  of  the 
lights  of  the  "world,  set  up  as  in  a  candlestick, 
perhaps  a  few  extra  layers  of  fat  would  not  be 
amiss.  The  creed  and  most  of  the  prayers  were 
droned — (intoned  is  the  term  used)  —  chanted, 
with  a  nasal  twang,  and  without  the  pretence  of 
articulating  the  words,  on  a  single  note,  and  un- 
accompanied, and  only  relieved  by  the  full  chord 
upon  the  recurring  "  Amen."  In  a  long  sentence 
the  terebration  was  torture  to  the  ear ;  the  sound 
of  a  hive  of  bees  in  swarming,  or  the  endless 
drone  of  a  bagpipe,  or  of  the  "picker"  in  a 
cotton  mill,  would  be  sweet  music  in  compar- 
ison. 

The  performances  of  the  choir  were  worthy  of 
all  praise.  One  hundred  and  twenty  voices  had 
been  selected  from  twenty  of  the  best  cathedral 
choirs  in  all  England.  The  music  was  from  the 
compositions  of  Purcell,  Farrant,  Dr.  Croft,  Han- 
del and  others,  including  a  very  beautiful  anthem, 
with  Mendelssohn-ish  harmony,  by  Rev.  Sir  F. 
Ouseley,  the  present  professor  of  music  at  Oxford. 
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It  was  the  flower  of  English  music  set  forth  by 
the  flower  of  English  singers.  The  effect  was 
very  much  like  that  of  Mr.  Cutler's  admirable 
choir,  whose  concerts  at  Tremout  Temple  last 
winter  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  all  lovers  of 
good  church  music. 

But  the  Abbey  itself,  how  it  magnified  every 
effect,  and  intensified  every  emotion  !  The  whole 
vast  space  seemed  to  be  full  of  music,  as  with  a 
tangible  presence ;  and  every  chapel,  arch  and 
recess  sent  back  an  ever  increasing  volume  of 
sound.  I  am  not  used  to  the  melting  mood,  but 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  more  than  once 
the  tears  filled  my  eyes  as  the  rush  of  emotion 
viwept  over  me.  The  associations  of  the  place 
were  of  themselves  overpowering;  an  unutterable 
awe  fell  upon  me  from  the  lofty  arches.  As  I 
leaned  upon  the  tomb  of  Chaucer,  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  seemed  to  surround  me.  There  was 
Milton,  a  serene  listener,  with  the  tones  of  his 
father's  organ  in  his  memory.  Dryden  was  medi- 
tating a  new  ode  for  St.  Cecilia.  And  Handel 
stood  leaning  forward,  not  ill  pleased  to  hear,  and 
perhaps  to  join  in  his  own  immortal  "  Hallelujah  " 
at  the  close. 

The  service  over,  the  vergers  with  the  aid  of 
the  police  soon  cleared  the  aisles,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  defer  my  pilgrimage  among  the  shrines 
until  another  day. 

The  Crystal  Palace  has  been  erected  with  new 
splendor  at  Sydenham.  It  stands  upon  an  emi- 
nence, flanked  by  lofty  towers  on  each  wing,  and 
commanding  an  extensive  prospect  both  of  the 
crowded  city  and  of  the  exquisitely  beautiful 
country.  The  palace  is  worth  a  trip  across  the 
Atlantic  to  see.  Its  vast  extent  and  the  sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  its  parts  strike  the  mind 
with  wonder.  Since  the  age  that  produced  the 
Gothic  churches  no  new  architectural  idea  has 
been  set  forth  that  can  be  compared  with  this. 
The  grounds  in  front  are  laid  out  in  the  form  of 
a  quadrangle,  two  sides  of  which  are  faced  by 
the  palace  and  the  long  entrance  gallery.  The 
gardening  has  been  commenced  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  the  flowers  even  now  are  abundant,  and  of 
all  rare  and  beautiful  varieties.  The  air  is  full 
of  fragrance.  Within,  also,  the  beauty  of  nature 
comes  to  the  aid  of  art,  for  plants  are  every 
where ;  they  depend  from  the  walls  in  emerald 
veils ;  they  twine  about  the  slender  columns ; 
and  while  they  give  grace  to  the  otherwise  sharp 
outlines,  they  relieve  the  eyes,  which  would  be 
pained  by  excess  of  light. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  speak  of  the  Palace  as  a 
Museum  of  Art  and  Science.  I  must  leave  the 
galleries  of  painting  and  sculpture ;  the  various 
courts  in  which  the  results  of  the  civilization  of 
all  nations  are  shown ;  the  specimens  of  mechanism 
and  skill  of  the  present  day.  Nor  can  I  describe 
the  sculptured  monsters — ichthyosaurus  or  plesio- 
saurus — which  in  the  lake  and  island  show  the 
footprints  of  the  Creator  in  the  antediluvian 
world.  Of  some  accomplished  man  it  was  said 
that  to  know  him  was  a  liberal  education.  And 
surely  the  visitor  who  sees  understanding^  the 
vast  and  methodical  collections  in  this  palace  has 
learned  all  that  the  universities  can  teach. 

This  day  was  the  last  of  the  great  Musical  Festi- 
val. The  oratorio  was  Handel's  "  Israel  in  Egypt." 
On  the  two  preceding  fete  days  the  number  of 
persons  present  was  about  12,000  ;  on  this  occa- 
sion there  were  17,000.     When  it  is  considered 


that  the  lowest  juice  of  admission  (in  addition  to 
three  shillings  for  railway  fare)  was  10s.  Gd., 
($2.50,)  and  for  reserved  seats  one  and  two 
guineas,  ($5  and  $10,)  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
other  city  in  the  world  could  have  furnished  such 
an  audience.  At  such  prices  the  festival  would 
have  been  a  failure  anywhere  else. 

There  was  hardly  sufficient  ventilation  ;  it  was 
hot  enough  to  ripen  Black  Hamburgh  clusters,  or 
the  pine-apples  which  a  week  before  I  saw  grow- 
ing so  temptingly  golden  for  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster. We  were  human  plants  in  a  conserva- 
tory. The  only  consolation  came  in  the  shape  of 
ices  and  slender  bottles  of  sherry  (benevolently 
watered  so  as  to  guard  against  undue  hilarity). 
The  audience  were  in  good  temper,  and  the  order 
and  decorum  were  truly  wonderful,  considering 
the  crowd. 

From  the  great  size  of  the  chorus,  2,500  voices, 
I  had  perhaps  anticipated  too  much.  The  memory 
of  the  Boston  festival  was  fresh,  but  I  supposed 
that  this  stupendous  choir  with  the  orchestra  of 
600  performers  and  with  the  colossal  organ,  would 
give  an  impression  far  beyond  any  I  had  ever 
received.  The  effect  of  choral  music,  however, 
is  always  to  be  judged  by  the  space  to  be  filled. 
The  one  hundred  and  twenty  singers  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  day  previous,  made  a  greater 
impression  upon  the  ear  than  this  whole  army. 
The  choruses  in  the  "Messiah"  in  our  Music  Hall 
seemed  to  have  double  the  volume.  Shut  your 
eyes  in  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  sound  seemed 
to  come  from  a  great  distance,  as  though  it  were 
the  music  of  a  church  heard  in  another  street  on 
a  still  evening.  But  look  around  over  the  acres 
of  space  covered  with  human  heads,  —  or  up  at 
the  lofty  roof  and  down  the  long  aisles  through 
which  the  sound  swelled  and  echoed,  and  the  mind 
received  quite  a  different  idea.  As  the  concert 
went  on  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  perform- 
ance^ grew  upon  me  every  moment.  The  solos 
we  mostly  lost:  it  was  like  trying  to  catch  the 
voice  of  a  friend  shouting  to  you  from  a  hill  half 
a  mile  away.  The  outlines  of  the  melodies  could 
be  distinguished  (by  the  aid  of  the  printed  score) 
but  the  quality  of  tone,  and  the  style  of  execution 
could  only  be  guessed  at.  Sims  Beeves  was  heard 
in  The  enemy  said  I  will  pursue,  I'll  overtake; 
and  much  against  his  will  he  was  compelled  to 
repeat  it.  Clara  Novello  made  her  powerful  voice 
felt  in  For  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously,  Miss 
Dolby  has  a  fine  voice  and  one  of  great  volume, 
but  she  was  heard  with  difficulty.  The  ponderous 
organ  of  Herr  Formes',  too,  was  far  less  effective 
than  I  had  hoped. 

But  the  choruses  were  magnificent;  they  were 
sung  with  a  unity  and  precision  that  was  remark- 
able ;  each  part  was  as  clearly  defined  as  though 
the  choir  were  one  of  the  ordinary  size.  In  this 
composition  Handel  has  shown  his  greatest  power- 
The  subject  allows  of  no  prettinesses,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  pleasing  popular  melody  in  the  oratorio. 
With  stern  fidelity  the  composer  follows  the 
successive  plagues  and  closes  with  the  triumph 
over  the  drowned  Egyptians.  The  choruses  have 
the  rugged  grandeur  of  a  chain  of  mountains — 
abysses  overhung  by  cedar  and  yew,  precipitous 
walls  of  granite,  crowned  with  everlasting  snow. 
Nothing  so  dramatic  in  the  form  of  music  has  ever 
been  presented  to  the  world.  My  nerves  were 
thrilled  as  by  shocks  from  a  battery.  The 
"  darkness  that  might  be  felt,"  the  wails  for  the 
first  born,  and  the  whelming  of  "  the  horse  and 


his    rider"    were    appalling.      When    the 
"  sank  to  the  bottom  like  a  stone,"  and  "  not  one 
was  left,  not  one,  not  one,"  the  silence  in  the 
pauses  was  like  that  of  the  tomb. 

The  only  thing  that  disturbed  the  balance  of 
harmony  was  the  tremendous  volume  of  the 
organ,  which  when  its  rail  power  was  employed 
easily  overpowered  the  whole  force  of  singers 
and  orchestra.  In  some  fortissimo  passag 
billowy  waves  swelled  and  rolled  over  the  rrj 
tude  of  voices,  as  the  sea  closed  over  the  army  of 
Pharaoh. 

The  performances  were  closed  by  singing  the 
national  anthem,  "  God  save  the  Queen."  The 
stanzas  were  first  sung  as  solos  by  Mme.  Novello, 
Sims  Reeves  and  Herr  Formes,  then  each  was 
repeated  in  chorus.  It  was  as  sublime  as  a  thun- 
der storm.  Cheers  filled  the  air,  and  handker- 
chiefs waved  in  loyal  enthusiasm. 

The  Queen  and  court  attended  one  of  these 
festivals — to  hear  the  "  Messiah,"  you  may  sup- 
pose, or  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  the  composer's  mas- 
terpiece ?  No,  it  was  "  Judas  Maceabseus,"  an 
inferior  work.  Handel  composed  this  in  honor 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  upon  his  return  from 
suppressing  an  insurrection ;  in  this  expedition 
the  "  conquering  hero"  showed  a  cruelty  so  severe 
and  unnecessary,  that  his  name  has  become  infa- 
mous. But  the  music  was  at  once  popular  with 
the  court,  and  it  has  always  been  fashionable 
since  that  time. 

The  Jews  in  London  always  turn  out  in  great 
force  to  hear  the  Old  Testament  oratorios  of 
Handel.  The  music  that  illustrates  their  history 
belongs  to  them  as  an  inheritance.  I  saw  a  party 
not  far  from  where  I  was  sitting ;  their  eyes  glis- 
tened and  their'  heads  kept  time  proudly  when 
the  majestic  chorus,  For  lie  hath  triumphed  glo- 
riously, was  performed.  It  was  their  triumph  ; 
it  was  for  them  that  the  horse  and  his  rider  were 
drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Their  faces 
kindled  with  another  light,  however,  when  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  spoil,  the  gold  and  silver 
which  were  carried  away.  Noses  grew  more 
hooked,  and  eyes  sparkled  as  from  the  reflection 
of  jewels.  It  was  their  gain ;  it  was  only  the 
enemy  that  was  despoiled.     I  fancied  they  would 

have  been  glad  to  ticket  the  plunder  on  pawn. 

#         #        *         *        *        *         # 

UXTEKWALD. 


Letter  from  Signor  Guidi. 

Signor  Gnim's  name  is  associated  by  many  of  us 
with  very  pleasant  recollections  of  the  early  days  of 
Italian  opera  in  this  city,  and  very  many  will  be 
glad  to  see  over  his  own  signature  the  contradiction 
of  the  report  of  his  decease,  while  they  will  sympa- 
thize with  him  in  his  misfortunes  and  afflictions. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  charges  to  which  he  refers, 
but  arc  glad  to  afford  him  this  opportunity  of  refuting 
them,  trusting  that  it  will  be  found  amply  sufficient. 
Cincinnati,  Acg.  21,  1S57. 

Mr.  Dwight  : — Dear  Sir, — Domestic  duties  and  the 
sad  misfortune  of  the  loss  of  one  of  my  children  have 
prevented  me  from  writing  a  few  Hues  to  you  request- 
ing the  favor  of  giving  them  a  place  in  your  Journal. 
They  are  merely  intended  to  exonerate  my  character 
from  the  stain  which  the  mysterious  events  of  the  few 
past  months  may  lead  my  friends  to  conjecture. 

The  first  public  statement  was  that  I  bad  come  into 
possession  of  some  $10,000,  left  by  a  deceased  relative. 
Next  my  departure  for  Europe;  while  a  few  days 
afterward  the  papers  of  Chicago  mentioned  my  arrival 
and  appearance  in  public  with  the  intention  to  locate 
there.  This  statement  must  have  surprised  some 
persons,  especially  the  congregation  of  Grace  church, 
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where  I  had  contracted  an  engagement  of  a  year,  and 
from  whom  I  had  received  such  generous  assistance. 
Had  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  a  New  York  editor  been 
inserted  in  his  paper,  the  mystery  would  have  heen 
solved,  and  my  character  exonerated  from  all  blame  ; 
hut  I  have  ascertained  that  as  yet  they  are  under  the 
impression  that  all  my  proceedings  have  been  but 
deception. 

To  clear  the  mystery,  therefore,  I  will  simply  state 
that  I  left  New  York  for  Boston  with  the  intention  to 
start  for  Europe,  leaving  my  family  in  the  care  of  my 
wife's  mother.  Upon  my  arrival  in  Boston  my  money, 
all  I  had  in  my  possession,  was  stolen  from  me,  an 
advertisement  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Boston 
papers,  and  a  notice  in  the  Police  office.  By  friendly 
assistance  I  received  $75,  part  of  which  I  left  with  my 
wife  in  Boston,  and  went  to  New  York,  in  hope  that 
by  making  known  my  sad  misfortune  I  might  realize 
the  necessary  means  to  proceed  to  Europe.  The 
statement  was  considered  a  falsehood  by  one  person 
to  whom  I  applied,  and  under  the  disappointment  I 
resolved  to  trust  to  my  ability,  and  proceeded  to  Chi- 
cago with- the  intention  of  getting  scholars  with  the 
assistance  of  some  persons  of  my  acquaintance.  I 
was  advised  to  give  a  concert,  having  been  received 
with  marked  success  on  the  occasion  of  my  appear- 
ance at  Mr.  Ahner's  concert.  I  exerted  my  strength 
to  the  utmost,  and  was  sadly  disappointed  with  a  loss 
by  the  concert  of  all  I  had  earned  by  toil  and  labor  in 
lessons.  This  sad  catastrophe  was  the  last  stroke  to 
my  energy,  and  the  result  was  that  I  was  taken  sick 
with  bleeding  of  the  lungs,  and  have  to  this  day  lost 
the  use  of  my  voice  entirely.  It  is  in  the  hands  of 
God  to  give  me  back  the  only  means  of  supporting 
my  family;  but  should  I  recover  it  I  shall  consider  it 
one  of  those  acts  of  merciful  kindness  which  God 
alone  can  perform.  I  need  not  relate  by  what  means 
I  have  supported  my  family  to  this  time,  only  I  will 
say  that  I  have  tasted  of  bitter  drops,  aside  from  the 
blame  of  those  who  considered  me  a  dishonest  man. 
The  last  statement  of  my  death  I  know  not  by  whom 
it  was  got  into  the  papers.  I  have  met  with  friends, 
and  trust  that  those  I  left  behind  will  consider  me  yet 
worthy  their  esteem.  The  weight  of  misfortune  has 
been  severe  on  me,  and  I  trust  that  the  close  of  them 
is  the  loss  of  my  beloved  child,  which  I  consider  the 
heaviest  of  all. 

My  health  is  slowly  improving,  although  not  as  fast 
as  I  might  desire.  I  shall  remain  in  Cincinnati  to 
give  lessons,  and  should  my  health  require,  proceed 
south  on  the  approaching  winter,  if  I  can. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  return  my  thanks  to 
my  friends  in  Boston,  as  well  as  those  of  New  York, 
among  whom  I  keep  a  dear  remembrance  of  the  choir 
of  Grace  church,  and  Mr.  Isaac  H.  Brown,  the  sexton, 
by  whom  I  have  been  most  kindly  assisted.  Trusting 
that  this  public  statement  may  assure  them  that  I  am, 
however  unfortunate,  worthy  of  their  sympathy  and 
esteem,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours  respectfully,  G.  C.  Guidi. 

PusLpl  (pil-fljjnat. 

The  Promenade  Concerts  have  been  con- 
tinned  during  the  present  week,  with  undiminished 
success,  the  various  bands  playing  in  turn  on  every 
evening  of  the  week.  No  entertainment  has  been 
given  in  this  city  that  has  been  more  popular  or  more 
successful  than  this  series  of  concerts.  There  is  a 
very  general  desire  that  they  should  be  continued 
for  a  longer  period,  and  not  be  brought  to  a  close, 
as  announced,  at  the  end  of  this  week. 

Frezzolini. — We  have  turned  over  all  our  files 
of  French  and  English  papers  for  some  years  past, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  account,  of  the  new  prima 
donna  brought  out  by  Mr.  TJllman.  We  find  how- 
ever nothing  but  very  brief  notices  of  her  perform- 
ances in  London  in  1S42,  so  that  she  is  no  novice 
upon  the  lyric  stage,  and  we  are  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  so  little  mention  made  of  a  singer  whose 
name,  at  least,  has  been  quite  familiar  to  us  for  sev- 
eral years.    She  sang,  we  believe,  during  the  past 


season  in  Paris,  and  her  real  name  is  Poggi.  The 
London  Athenaeum  thus  alludes  to  her  visit  to  the 
United  States: 

Madame  Frezzolini  is  announced  as  exported  in 
America  to  sing  for  a  short  season  in  Italian  opera. 
To  all  conversant  with  the  state  in  which  that  skill- 
ful artist's  voice  has  been  for  some  years  past,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  for  a  new  country  and  for  a 
new  public  unable  to  eke  out  what  is  inaudible  by 
imagination  or  by  memory,  the  lady  can  merely  be 
engaged  on  the  strength  of  her  name. 

Brass  vs.  Reeds. — Happily  all  the  world  does 
not  think  alike.  The  subjoined  clipping  from  the 
Traveller's  Montreal  letter  gives  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  upon  the  British  Regimental  Bands.  Per 
contra,  nothing  stands  so  entirely  apart  by  itself  in 
our  memory  as  superior  and  unlike  any  military 
music  we  have  ever  heard,  as  the  performances 
heard  several  years  since  at  Quebec  and  Montreal 
from  bands  of  similar  size  and  constitution  to  the 
one  referred  to  in  this  letter.  The  feature  that  the 
writer  condemns  most  was  to  us  its  greatest  beauty 
— the  great  number  of  wood  instruments. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  review  of  the  39th 
Regiment  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  near  the  court 
house.  Whether  it  was  intended  for  a  scientific  dis- 
play or  not  I  am  unable  to  say;  but  this  much  is 
due — it  was  a  creditable  exhibition.  The  music  by 
the  band  was  good,  though  not  "  putting  the  Boston 
bands  to  blush,"  as  the  correspondent  of  the  Courier 
is  pleased  to  say.  On  the  contrary,  the  Brigade,  or 
Brass,  or  Germania  are,  all  three  of  them,  quite  as 
scientific  and  skillful.  Last  autumn,  at  the  railroad 
jubilee  ball,  I  heard  this  same  band  in  contrast  with 
Chandler's  Portland  Band;  and  those  of  your  read- 
ers who  were  present  at  Bonsecours  at  the  time  will, 
I  think,  join  with  me  in  giving  to  Chandler's  the 
highest  encomiums.  The  39th  band  is  large,  but  it 
has  some  dozen  men  blowing  their  breath  away  on 
clarinets,  bassoons  and  flutes,  to  but  little  purpose. 
In  short,  it  is  a  great  waste  of  wind  The  band  is 
modelled  as  our  Boston  bands  were  fifteen  years  ago. 
Take  away  the  inefficient  reeds  and  give  them  tubas 
instead,  and  this  Crimean  band  would  crash  out  a 
mighty  march  ;  but  now  it  wants  body,  as  an  Eng- 
lishman would  say  of  his  beer.  The  melody  is  one 
grand  squeak,  sounding  like  the  sesquialtra  of  the 
organ,  and  about  as  well  adapted  for  melody  as  that 
stop  would  he  with  a  swell  accompaniment.  There 
is  a  brilliancy  to  the  American  hands  not  yet  attained 
by  the  English,  if  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  their 
proficiency. 

Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  the  husband  of  Jenny  Lind, 
is  at  present  in  England,  making  arrangements  for 
the  removal  thither  of  his  family,  which  is  passing 
the  summer  at  the  village  of  Oberlcessnitz,  near 
Dresden,  and  has  recently  been  increased  by  the  birth 
of  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Lind-Goldschmidt's  voice,  it  is 
said,  has  neither  lost  in  quantity  nor  in  quality,  and. 
she  would  not  refuse  the  offer  of  another  musical  tour 
through  the  United  States. 

The  London  Opera  Season  has  given  nothing 
new.  Every  opera  that  has  been  played  there,  save 
the  Italian  version  of  Fra  Diavolo,  is  as  familiar  in 
Boston  and  New  York  as  it  can  be  to  London  and 
Paris.  The  Illustrated  News  gives  the  essence  of  the 
musical  intelligence  of  the  season  in  the  following 
paragraph : 

With  the  closing  of  the  two  Italian  theatres,  the 
London  musical  season  has  terminated.  The  season 
at  both  houses  has  been  uneventful;  every  thing  at 
either  worthy  of  commemoration  may  be  comprised 
in  a  few  words.  At  neither  house  has  a  single  new 
piece  been  performed.  Even  the  prolific  Verdi  has 
ceased  to  produce,  and  the  genius  for  dramatic 
composition,  it  would  seem,  is  extinct.  His  music  is 
still  that  which  is  chiefly  in  vogue.  The  '  Traviata' 
at  her  Majesty's  Theatre,  has  had  a  counter  '  Tra- 
viata' at  the  Lyceum ;  and  the  two  charming  Violettas, 
Piccolomini  and  Bosio,  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
been  well  matched  in  respect  to  attraction ;  though 
Piccolomini,  it  may  be  said,  has  showed  herself  the 
better  actress,  and  Bosio  the  better  singer.  To  the 
lovers  of  classical  music  the  most  interesting  occur- 
rences at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  have  been  the 
revivals  of  Mozart's  chef-d'oeuvre,  'Don  Giovanni,' 
and  the  '  Nozze  di  Figaro' — both  got  up  with  great 
care  and  completeness,  and  admirably  performed; 
and  at  the  other  house  the  production  of  Auber's 
delightful  'Fra  Diavolo.'  adapted  by  himself  to  the 
Italian  stage.  At  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  three  new 
performers — Mile.  Spezia,  Mile.  Ortolani,  and  Sigrior 


Giuglini — have  Ix-cn  introduced  to  the  English  public, 
arid  have  been  found  worthy  of  their  Continental 
renown.  At  the  Lyceum  the  new  performers  have 
been  Si^uor  Neri  Beraldi — a  good  tenor,  of  the  second 
rank;  and  Mile.  Vicloire  llall'c,  whose  career  prom- 
ises lo  be  a  brilliant  one.  Both  houses  have  been 
well  supported  by  the  public;  and  Mr.  Lumlcy's 
season,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  has  been  a 
prosperous  one.  It  is  currently  said  that  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Covent  Garden  is  to  be  actively  carried  on, 
with  a  view  of  its  being  ready  by  the  beginning  of 
the  next  Opera  season. 

Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  Harrison  have  taken 
the  Lyceum  for  three  months,  and  are  busily  employed 
in  organizing  a  company,  of  which  they  themselves 
are  tin;  nucleus.  The  instrumental  band,  forty  strong, 
is  selected  from  the  bands  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  and  the  Orchestral 
Union  ;  and  there  will  be  a  chorus  of  corresponding 
strength  and  quality.  The  repertoire  will  he  exten- 
sive, consisting  of  the  best  English  operas  and  operas 
adapted  to  the  English  stage;  and  it  will  include,  we 
understand,  an  original  opera  of  much  merit,  by  an 
American  composer,  which  has  had  great  success  in 
the  United  States.  The  theatre  is  to  open  on  the 
21st  of  September,  and  the  performances  will  continue 
till  about  Christmas. 
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BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  Fifth  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  5th  of  October  nest,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 
Instruction  will  he  given  in  the  following  departments  :— 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Id stru mentation, 
Vocalizatiou,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  $25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adamb,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C  D.  Parker,  and  William  Schultze. 
For  particulars,  address  B.  F.  Baker,  No,  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

AT   THEIR 

New  and  Capacious  Music  Store, 

Ho.  277  WASHINGTON  ST., 

TVould  call  the  attention  of  the  Musical   Public  to  their  large 
and  constantly  increasing  Stock  of 

AMERICAN     AND     FOREIGN 
SHEET  MUSIC  samd  MUSIC  25©<OKS, 

AND  AN 

UNSURPASSED  ASSORTMENT 

— or — 

Pianos  and  IJelodeons  for  Sale  and  to  Let. 

The  recent  publications  of  0.  D.  &  Co.  comprise, 

VERDI'S  CELEBRATED  OPERA  OF  IL  TROVATORE,  with 
Italian  and  English  words.     Price  $>3. 

BACH'S  43  PRELUDES  AND  FUGUES.    Vol.  I.    Price  ®3. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  COLLECTION  OF  SACRED  MUSIC: 
comprising  Themes  from  the  Works  of  Beethoven,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  other  eminent  Composers  ;  and  Origiual  Tunes, 
Chants  and  Anthems.  The  whole  harmonized  in  four  parts, 
with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Organ.  By  E.  Ives,  Jr., 
W.  Alpers,  and  H,  C.  Timm.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.     Price  $1. 

THE  OPERATIC  ALBUM  :  A  Collection  of  Music  in  Parts, 
for  Ladies'  voices,  intended  particularly  for  Seminaries, 
High  Schools,  Musical  Classes  and  the  Social  Circle.  Price 
67  cents. 

THE  MUSICAL  WREATH :  A  Collection  of  Songs,  compris- 
ing the  beauties  of  English,  German,  French  and  Italian 
melody ;  with  English  words,  by  Percival,  McLeod  and 
others.    Edited  by  E.  Ives,  Jr.    Price  $1. 

MUSICAL  RECREATIONS  :  OR,  A  RELIEF  FROM  STUDY. 
A  Collection  of  Two-Part  Songs,  consisting  mostly  of  Ele- 
gant Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Eminent  Composers,  with 
English  words,  written  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  in- 
tfmled  to  be  sung  by  One  or  Fifty  voices.  By  E.  Ives,  Je. 
Price  50  cents. 

THE  MUSICAL  SPELLING-  BOOK  :  A  New  Method  of  In- 
struction in  the  Rudiments  of  Music,  together  with  a  Choice 
Series  of  Musical  Recreations.     Price  75  cents. 

IN  PRESS  :  A  large  number  and  variety  of  Valuable  Works, 
the  names  and  general  features  of  which  will  soon  be  made 
public. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &.  CO. 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN  PIANO-FORTES  &  MELODEONS, 
277  "Washington  St.,  Boston. 


ATHEN2EUM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Exhibition  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  July  15, 
■with  a  new  collection  of  Pictures,  among  which  will  be  found, 
The  Visitation,  by  Page ;  The  First  N.  E.  Thansgiving,  by 
Edwin  White  ;  additional  pictures  by  Allston ;  and  other 
works  by  New  York  and  Boston  Artists. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHECKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 

PIANO-FOR-TES 

At  the  Fairs  of  1850 


FROM   THE 

£&assatlusttts  ffifjaiitailf  ptaljattu  Isson'atiou 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GEAND    PIANO. 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  'MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  BIEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded— 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


ffiBGBOOlS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

ORGAW    BTriLiJDEIl, 

WESTFIELD,   MASS. 

Si.    IB.    BAIiXj, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 
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PATENT    AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

G.    ANDRE    &,    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

£\  (Imported  from  England) 

3     9>   Broadway ,  N.Y. 
To  Choral  Societies  and  Choirs. 

NOVELIjO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  contains  a  list  of  Music 
for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  Church  Choirs,  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems ;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees;  Music  with  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c,  &c, 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

Novello's  Octavo  Editions  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c  ,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment.  Handel's  Messiah, 
$1  63;  Judas  Maccabteus,  ©1  63;  Haydn's  Creation,  $1  25. 
All  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  been  published 
in  this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES. 

All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratnrios  may 
be  had  distinct  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's  "  Messiah.,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "Judas  Maccabaeus,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  "  Samson,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTION  OP  GLEES. 
Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.    For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

NOVELLO'S    MUSIC    STORE, 
389  Broadway,  New  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.  D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  tijt  $  iano-^ortj,  ©ro,an  &  Harmons, 

3    HAYWA?.D    PLACE. 

SIGNOR   AUGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86  Pliiclxney  Street. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

DP  XT  B  LI  SHEIK    OF    MUSIC, 

Enli  jDtaltr  in  plusual  pUrrijaniHSt, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

EfflPORTEBS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€ui\)it  nf  tjiE  jffam  rati  Ringing, 

U.    S.   HOTEL, 

JOB  PRIITIIG 

OP     EYEB.Y     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED  AT  THE  OPPICE  OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 
3STO.    SI    SCHOOL    STBBET. 

C.    BREFSING, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Urard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY'. 

DCP"  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


EDWARD    Ii.    EALCH^      MTJI^C^IYD^JOB     PRUJTIHq"  OFFICE, 


RUSSELL  &  EICHAEDSON'S 

MONTHLY 

CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 

A U GU S  T  . 
VOCAL  MUSIC. 

TEARS  OF  T.0TE,  (F)  4 Walter  Mavnard,  25 

MINNIE  BROWN,  Song  and  Chores  (Fj  3..  .11  P.  Dun 

FI.OIIKNCK  MAY.  (E  flat)  3 K     ■. 

NELLY  MAY.  (D)3 8.  Market, 

1  MUST  COME  OUT  NEXT  SPUING,    MAMMA. 

(F)  3 Pete  Morris,  25 

MAMMA  WON'T  LET  ME  MARRY  YET.  I 

( B  flat)  3 Pete  Morri.=.  2i 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO,  (D)  3 J.N.  Crouch,  25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

LAUGHING  RILL  WALTZ,  (G)  3 Geo.  Bvron  Ware,  25 

SUNNY  MEMORIES  WALTZ.  (A)4 if.  P.  Crane,  25 

VALSE  CHAIiMANTE,  (EH:iti4 fcxtns  SawUllc,  25 

LES  CLOCHES  DC  MONASTEKE.  ID  flatf4....L.  Welv,  25 
TO  THE  COTTAGE  OF  MY  MOTHER,  No.  1,  of 

the  "  Signs  of  Love,"  Vars.,  (G)  4 Ch.  Grobe,  a5 

EMILY  POLKA,  (F)  3 Mrs.  Win.  Gun 

NOCTURNE.  (A  flat)  5 J.  C.  D    Parker,  25 

NOCTURNE,  (E)5. A.  Loeschhorn,  .35 

SPANIARD'S  SERENADE,  (Euiinor)4 A.  Jungujann,  25 

LA  MUETTE  DE  PORTICI,  Op.  52.  (E)  7  .  .  .?.  Thalbtrg,  75 

THOUGHTS  OF  HOME.  Galop.  (D)  4 H.  P.  Crane,  25 

POLONAISE  BRILLANTE,  (F  sharp)  7.  .  .J.  C.  D.  Parker,  50 
THE  SHEAF.    In  Six  Nos.    By  Geo.  Byron  Ware.    15c.  each. 

No.  1— L'Elisire  d'Amore,  (C)  2. 

No.  2 — Flowers  of  Spring,  (G)  2. 

No.  3 — Lucrezia  Borgia,  (G)2. 

No.  4— Bells  of  the  Monastery,  (D)  2. 

No.  5—11  Trovatore,  (D)  2. 

No.  6— La  Traviata,  (F)  2. 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 
The  letters  after  the  Dame  of  each  of  the  above  pieces,  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difficulty  of  execution  of  different  pieces,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  figures,  ruuning  from  1,  [which  represents 
very  easy,]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult music] 

INSTRUCTOR  for  Beginners  on  the  ORGAN", 
for  the  formation  of  the  Legato  style  of  playing.  By  C.  H. 
RINK.    In  Two  Books,  each  S1.50. 

HOWE'S  NEW  AMERICAN  PIANO-FORTE  SCHOOL 
without  a  Master, 50 

HOWE'S    NEW  AMERICAN  MELODEON  and  SERA- 
PHINE  without  a  Master, 50 

HOWE'S    NEW  AMERICAN  GUITAR  SCHOOL  with- 
out a  Master, 50 

KJ=*  Abridged  editions  of  each  of  the  above  Instruction  Books 
at  25  cents  eueh.         .  - 

The  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE  i  large  Quarto  of  SO  pages,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thalberg,  ~ulysis  of  4000  celebrated  Musical 
works,  Musical  engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Music, 
&c. — a  book  of  great  value  to  all  Musicians— sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps,  to  defray  postage. 
Direct  your  application  to 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 

Publishers,  291  'Washington  Street,  Boston. 

C.    3j.    •WuA.TTSLXJSTtS    cfc    Co. 

(Successors  to  Reed  &  Watklxs,) 

Wholesale  k  Retail  Dealers  in 

^PIANO-FOR  TES 

AND  MELODEONS, 

^S£ '  31hH  ^8^^a         From  the  most  celebrated 

*"*»*»jS  Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
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/       ^\  MANUFACTURERS  OP 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 

«<  -^PIMO  FORTH, 

WITH   THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
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J.   TRENKLE, 
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Residence  No.  56  Iviieeland  Street. 
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Characteristics  of  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. 

BY  DR.  HERMANN  ZOPKF. 
[Concluded  from  p.  162.] 
Mendelssohn,  in  the  sphere  of  Romantic  Art, 
is  an  exceedingly  characteristic  manifestation. 
Earlier  composers  of  genius,  particularly  Beet- 
hoven, are  also  Romanticists ;  but  Beethoven 
especially  was  wise  enough  to  merely  touch  upon 
the  Romantic,  merely  use  it  as  frame,  as  attract- 
ive background.  After  him  the  Romantic  rose 
to  the  importance  of  a  principle  in  Art ;  its  hap- 
piest epoch  dates,  as  I  have  said  in  the  article  on 
Weber,  from  the  war  of  liberation  and  the  na- 
tional feeling  thereby  awakened.  Kdrner,  Weber 
and  Tieck,  especially  the  last  two,  not  to  reckon 
the  plastic  artists  of  that  epoch,  reaped  in  it  their 
richest  laurels.  But  they  themselves,  still  more 
their  followers,  lived  full  soon  to  see  the  fading 
of  a  principle  not  rooted  permanently  in  life ; 
and  the  best  evidences  of  this  were  the  later  per- 
formances of  Mendelssohn  and  Tieck,  and  the 
experiences  they  had  to  undergo  in  a  life  from 
which  they  became  unconsciously  alienated,  on 
account  of  its  continual  change  of  form.  Men- 
delssohn became,  like  the  rest,  a  necessity  to  the 
people  of  that  time ;  he,  of  the  Berlin  professors' 
coterie,  naturally  became  the  Berlin  professors' 
composer.  Their  clique,  (and  what  class  in  Ber- 
lin does  not  form  a  clique,  each  split  up  again 
into  little,  often  sharply  distinct,  subdivisions  !) 
gave  him,  so  to  say,  their  consecration,  created 
his  fame,  set  him  forth  as  their  own  product,  as 
the  representative  of  their  views  and  achieve- 
ments, rivalled  the  fine  ladies'  world  in  makino- 
his  life  pleasant  as  possible,  and  thus  became  in  a 


great  degree  guilty  of  the  still-stand  in  his  devel- 
opment. 

Mendelssohn's  amiability,  his  inclination  to 
gratify  if  possible  the  darling  wish  of  every  one, 
was  naturally  in  many  ways  abused.  As  a  most 
remarkable  instance  I  will  here  adduce  only  the 
composition  of  the  Greek  choruses  of  Sophocles, 
without  inquiring  who  gave  him  the  chief  impulse 
to  attempt  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  amiable  Men- 
delssohn, when  some  one  suggested  the  banishing 
of  the  clarinets  from  his  church  music,  as  being  a 
too  sensual  and  un-Protestant  instrument,  not 
only  declared  his  readiness  to  do  so,  but  consumed 
much  time  in  preliminary  studies  to  that  end, 
under  the  direction  of  the  famous  antiquarian, 
Prof.  Bockh.  People  were  in  raptures,  pro- 
nounced the  music  truly  classical,  and  performed 
it  everywhere,  intoxicated  with  its  beauty. 

Not  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  muse 
of  Mendelssohn  was  fitted,  by  its  peculiar  devel- 
opment, to  make  a  music  to  Sophocles,  neither  he 
nor  any  one  of  all  those  high  and  learned  gentle- 
men inspired  with  the  idea  of  dragging  the  an- 
tique upon  our  smooth-planed  boards,  considered, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  heaven-wide  difference 
between  the  music  of  the  ancients  and  our  Art, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  how  music,  according  to 
our  present  conception  of  it,  can  only  operate  in 
a  field  which  belongs  chiefly  to  the  sphere  of 
feeling,  or  which  always  includes  that  as  a  bridge 
to  the  realm  of  thought.  Now  look  at  the  Greek 
choruses  in  this  regard.  They  are  almost  alto- 
gether didactic,  meditative  and  descriptive.  You 
hear,  perhaps,  a  pair  of  flutes,  like  train-bearing, 
liveried  servants  ;  but  a  composer  who  is  all  aglow 
with  musical  truth  and  feeling  is  fairly  cast  upon 
the  sands  here  with  his  feelings  ;  indeed  the  lan- 
guage of  the  choruses  is  so  much  music  in  itself, 
the  few  passages  which  admit  of  situations  are  so 
executed,  that  the  music  cannot  develop  itself 
without  becoming  tedious.  In  fact  there  was 
nothing  left,  but  to  raise  one's  self  upon  a  very 
high  cothurnus,  and,  quite  unconcerned  about 
the  good  lessons  which  the  chorus  gives,  about 
the  cities  it  describes,  to  walk  in  with  pathetic 
gravity  and  friendly  smiles,  and  compose  a  music, 
to  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  some  day,  after  the 
passion  for  the  antique  has  died  out,  a  suitable 
text  will  be  appended.  That  such  music  may  be, 
notwithstanding,  splendid,  thrilling,  genial,  is 
quite  obvious. 

Moreover  I  hold  it  indispensably  necessary  to 
warn  those  who  study  Mendelssohn,  against 
weaknesses  in  declamation,  melody  and  rhythm, 
also  owing  to  the  same  still-stand  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  powers.  One  likes  to  sing  his  pieces, 
and  yet  one  is  soon  weary  of  most  of  his  choruses. 
How  comes  that  ?     His  melodies  are  attractive, 


melting,  languishing.  His  description  is  exceed- 
ingly fine,  noble  and  sensible,  for  the  most  part 
true ;  but  the  rhythm  is  often  lame  in  the  cho- 
ruses, and  the  frequent  succession  of  tones  of 
equal  length  is  what  old  experience  proves  the 
voice  cannot  easily  sustain.  Moreover  he  often 
strikes  repeatedly  upon  the  same  tone  in  pitch  ; 
this  too  is  wearisome,  though  lower  tones  are  in- 
termingled. In  the  declamation  of  single  sylla- 
bles he  frequently,  like  Weber  and  other  greater 
masters,  leaves  us  in  the  lurch.  Only  Gluck  in 
the  French,  Handel  in  the  English,  Bach  in  the 
German,  can  be  relied  on  here.  From  all  the 
other  vocal  composers  you  have  to  take  into 
the  bargain  much  which  has  not  any  motive ;  for 
instance,  short  syllables  upon  a  suddenly  high 
tone.  As  here  is  not  the  place  to  write  a  treatise 
upon  singing  declamation,  I  refer  the  reader  to 
Marx's  Theory  of  Composition. 

I  must  be  pardoned  this,  to  many,  perhaps, 
harsh,  but  certainly  candid  exposition ;  above  all, 
let  the  reader  banish  all  suspicion  that  I  am 
seeking  to  disparage  the  great  and  imperishable 
merits,  the  truly  genial  achievements  of  this 
nevertheless  great  artist.  Let  him  see  nothing 
in  it  but  the  performance  of  a  duty,  which  the 
writer  upon  Art  owes  to  society,  namely,  that  of 
rendering  the  judgment  clearer  and  more  unso- 
phisticated about  an  Art  sustained  by  men  (and 
not  by  demi-gods) ;  and  for  this  reason  I  must 
add,  by  way  of  further  exposition  and  justifica- 
tion of  the  Romantic,  and  for  the  especial  benefit 
of  artists,  this  hint :  that  Mendelssohn  surrendered 
himself  to  a  far  more  strongly  marked  senti- 
mentality than  Weber,  and  that  he  thus  became 
the  consecrated  leader  and  example  to  a  more 
and  more  sickly  tendency,  much  relished  by  that 
portion  of  society  whom  the  long  peace  had  cor- 
rupted, but  avoided  by  the  yet  sound  kernel,  like 
any  other  feeble,  over-spiced  or  sweetened  dish. 

Few  persons  occupy  themselves  with  the  future 
enough  to  be  able  to  infer  it  in  some  measure 
from  the  present,  or  still  more  truly,  from  the 
past.  It  remains  therefore  for  the  future  to  de- 
cide, from  the  whole  course  of  events,  upon  the 
jusmess  of  such  criticism ;  for  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  most  men  to  tear  themselves  free  from  preju- 
dices and  habits,  from  their  unthinking  and  be- 
lieving reverence  for  the  judgment  of  some  ruling 
caste  of  artists  or  of  writers ;  they  are  most  par- 
tial to  those  artists,  who  offer  them  the  most  ma- 
terial for  losing  themselves  in  a  certain  chiaro- 
Ofcuro  of  thought  and  feeling.  Hence  after  ages 
must  decide  whether  the  Romantic  is  still  des- 
tined as  a  principle  to  work  out  great  results,  or 
whether  it  must  fall  back  to  the  place  assigned  it 
by  the  great  classic  masters.  But  Art  itself  is 
brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  actual  life,  from 
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which  it  has  stood  too  remote  to  do  it  all  the  glo- 
rious service,  to  which  such  celestial  agency  is 
called. 


The  true  Musical  Amateur. 

BY  H.    F.    CH011LEY. 

The  first  duty  which  Amateurs  owe  to  the  art 
of  music  is  to  comprehend  it.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  merely  that  they  must  be  able  to  read  the 
characters,  to  understand  the  terms  and  the 
general  rules  of  practice,  and  to  sing,  or  perform 
with  a  certain  degree  of  skill  upon  one  or  more 
instruments;  these.  I  consider  as  merely  the  first 
elements  of  the  education  of  an  Amateur.  It  is 
by  aiming  at  nothing  more  than  this,  and  con- 
sequently by  vying  with  professed  musicians  in  a 
branch  in  which  they  are  sure  to  be  inferior,  that 
Amateurs  have  brought  their  name  into  occasional 
ridicule  and  contempt.  The  very  term  Amateur, 
interpreted  merely  as  a  performer,  implies  inferi- 
ority. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  depreciating  or 
undervaluing  such  performances;  on  the  contrary, 
I  esteem  them  among  the  most  precious  ornaments 
of  life,  and  as  adding  infinite  grace  and  elegance 
to  the  domestic  circle.  But  I  would  make  this 
distinction;  that  the  performances  of  musical 
Amateurs,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  while  they 
contribute  largely  to  the  happiness  and  refinement 
of  life,  and  on  this  account  are  of  inestimable 
value,  still  they  are  not  likely  in  any  direct  or 
positive  manner  to  enlarge  the  sphere,  or  to  raise 
the  standard  of  music,  considered  purely  as  an 
art. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  recommended  to 
the  Amateur,  both  for  his  own  comfort  and  that  of 
his  friends,  to  become  as  skillful  a  performer  as  his 
circumstances  will  allow,  and  above  all,  to  be 
thorough  in  whatever  practice  he  may  acquire,  it 
still  seems  this  is  not  his  peculiar  duty;  he  is 
called  to  a  higher  and  more  important  sphere ;  he 
is  to  be  the  judge,  critic  and  arbiter  of  Music, 
viewed  in  the  broadest  sense  as  one  of  the  fine 
arts;  The  judgment  of  Amateurs  with  regard  to 
musical  compositions  and  performances  is  of  the 
higliest  consequence.  For  though  we  grant  that 
the  great  Masters  of  the  Art,  the  Mozarts,  Plan- 
dels  and_  Beethovens,  in  their  compositions,  obey 
only  the  inward  voice  of  genius,  and  write  simply 
to  give  utterance  to  the  art  which  lies  within  them, 
still  I  would  ask,  for  whom  exists  the  whole  vast 
apparatus  of  music  which  the  civilized  world  has 
placed  in  array?  for  whom  are  opera-houses 
reared  ?  for  whom  their  long  train  of  dependents 
maintained  ?  for  whom  are  choirs  educated  ?  in  a 
word,  for  whom  first  of  all  is  music  written  and 
performed?  I  answer,  for  musical  Amateurs: 
with  them  lies  the  jurisdiction  in  the  empire  of 
music  ;  to  them  the  appeal  is  made  ;  to  them,  the 
composer  and  the  performer  equally  look  for 
sympathy,  remuneration  and  fame. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  Amateur  must 
become  familiar  with  music  as  a  science;  for 
without  this  he  can  never  duly  appreciate  it  as  an 
art.  He  must  know  enough  of  the  science  of 
harmony  to  be  aware  of  the  vast  and  apparently 
endless  combination  of  sounds.  It  generally 
requires  a  less  tutored  ear  to  perceive  and  enjoy 
melody,  or  the  air,  than  to  distinguish  the  richness 
of  harmonic  chords.  But  the  ear  of  the  Amateur 
must  become  accustomed  to  the  latter,  if  he  would 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  truly  fine  composi- 
tions and  the  flimsy,  but  perhaps  more  popular 
productions  of  ephemeral  writers.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  harmony  and  some  comprehension 
of  tin'  beautiful  science  of  modulation,  and  an  ear 
accustomed  to  its  changes,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  should  be  duly  appre- 
ciated. •     ' ' 

I  do  not  mean,  by  these  remarks,  to  recommend 
the  study  and  practice,  of  the  science  of  music  as 
an  ultimate  object.  The  science  is  chiefly  valu- 
able as  the  ground,  or  frame- work,  of  the  art :  it 
is  to  the  perfection  of  music  what  anatomy  is  to 
sculpture,  or  painting:  what  the  skeleton  is  to  the 
full-rounded,  glowing,  living  form:  and  he  who 
rests  contented  with  the  science  alone,  is  no  wiser 
than  the  sculptor  who  should  expect  to  fashion  a 


statue  out  of  a  pile  of  dry  bones.     Yet  I  believe 

that  this  mistake,  with  regard  to  music,  is  not 
seldom  made.  I  have  heard  performances  of  con- 
siderable pretension,  in  which  it  was  obvious  that 
no  idea  whatever  pervaded  the  piece,  and  that  it 
was  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  learned  chords  and 
modulations — the  very  pedantry  of  music.  And 
the  performer  appeared  to  me  about  as  judicious 
as  the  public  speaker  who  should  attempt  to  en- 
tertain his  audience  by  reading  the  dictionary  to 
them.  I  have  listened  to  preludes  and  voluntaries 
which  sounded  like  a  lecture  on  the  geology  of 
music,  illustrated  by  specimens  of  primary  forma- 
tions and  organic  remains.  1  have  seen  com- 
positions which  were  written  apparently  only  to 
terrify  the  performer,  with  their  chromatic  horrors 
— a  burying  ground,  where  the  ghosts  of  departed 
chords  and  staves  were  gibbering,  and  through 
which  Musical  Science  seemed  to  stalk  at  large — 
an  animated  skeleton,  in  the  midst  of  a  howling 
wilderness  of  demi-semi-quavers. 

This  is  not  music,  but  only  a  parade  of  the 
foundation  and  framework  of  the  art,.  Let  the 
Amateur  descend  to  view  the  massive  rocks  and 
walls  on  which  the  temple  is  reared ;  let  him  study 
their  wonderful  arrangement,  the  skill  of  their 
contrivance,  the  eternity  which  is  pillared  in  their 
strength  :  but  let  him  never  mistake  the  founda- 
tion for  the  aerial  and  sublime  superstructure  with 
its  infinite  array  of  ornament,  its  heaven-pointing 
spires,  and  its  magical  proportions. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Amateur  must  compre- 
hend music  as  an  art:  he  must  be  able  to  measure 
its  compass — to  understand  its  richness,  variety 
and  power:  what  are  the  legitimate  precincts, 
where  are  the  limits  of  its  capacities?  A  scientific 
party  have  lately  sounded  the  depth  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  exploring  lead  has  at  last  found 
a  resting  place  beneath  the  great  deep.  But  who 
has  yet  fathomed  the  depths  of  music  ?  who  can 
say  what  treasures  yet  lie  undiscovered  and 
unrecked  of  within  its  mysterious  caves  and  cells? 
As  the  penetrating  search  of  the  composer  draws 
forth  its  riches  one  by  one  from  their  resting- 
places,  the  Amateur  must  examine,  and  appreciate 
them,  and  fix  their  relative  value.  All  honor  be 
given  to  the  genius  which  discovers  them:  to  the 
composer  belong  the  toil,  the  reward,  the  glory ; 
the  Amateur  can  but  assign  to  the  glittering  gems 
and  pearls  their  place  in  the  casket,  or  the  diadem. 

The  peculiar  province  of  the  Amateur,  there- 
fore, is  the  theory  of  music ;  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  capacities  and  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  the  art;  a  taste  cultivated  to  the  highest 
degree ;  and  a  judgment  unbiased  by  local  pre- 
judices, and  free  from  the  influence  of  any  par- 
ticular school.  In  this  way,  far  more  than  by  any 
performance,  or  composition  of  his  own,  must  the 
Amateur  expect  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  upon 
the  art. 

The  Amateur  should  be,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, a  classical  musician  ;  that  is,  he  should 
become  familiar,  either  through  his  own  study,  or 
by  a  constant  attendance  on  the  performance  of 
professors,  with  the  whole  literature  of  music;  he 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  acquainted  with  the 
principal  compositions  of  all  the  great  Masters; 
he  should  recognize  the  style  of  each  ;  compare, 
contrast,  and  assign  their  relative  merit.  To  the 
cultivated  mind  this  study  opens  a  vast  field  for 
investigation  and  thought.  Music,  as  embodied  in 
the  writings  of  the  various  Composers,  approaches 
nearer  to  literature  than  any  other  art;  and  pre- 
sents to  the  scholar  a  subject  for  study,  in  many 
respects  analogous  to  the  study  of  language  and 
poetry.  The  various  kinds  of  music  correspond 
to  the  various  branches  of  poetry,  the  Lyric, 
Dramatic,  Elegiac  and  Festive.  There  is"  the 
Opera,  more  simple  in  its  plot,  less  rapid,  perhaps, 
and  less  rich  in  the  ideas  it  conveys,  than  the 
Drama,  but  more  complete  and  perfect  in  its 
representation  and  expression,  and  traversing  the 
whole  reach  of  human  passion.  There  is  the  song, 
now  sparkling  with  the  champaigne  vivacity  of 
Beranger,  now  intoxicating  with  the  melody  of 
Goethe  ;  sounding  out  the  trumpet-call  of  Burns, 
or  gracefully  wearing  the  flowery  wreath  of  Moore. 
The  Oratorio,  in  its  stately  march  and  grand 
descriptions,  embodying  some  progressive  story, 
with  its  hymns  and  choruses,   which   rival   the 


flights  of  Pindar,  or  Milton,  may  stand  for  the 
musical  Epic.  The  sonata,  with  its  delightful 
changes  and  modulations,  thrilling  with  some 
exquisite  melody,  or  bursting  forth  into  wild  and 
passionate  strains,  or  rolling  on  in  a  stalely  flood 
of  harmony,  reminds  us  of  the  noble  stanzas  of 
Gray,  or  Pope.  The  magical  rhythm  of  the 
Waltz,  the  most  perfect  and  tin-  most  captivating 
form  which  music  can  assume,  finds  its  type  only 
in  a  few  and  rare  strain-  in  the-  odes  of  Horace, 
the  sonnets  of  Petrarch,  or  Shakspeare.  and 
occasional  passages  in  Schiller,  in  Campbell, 
Moore,  or  Byron. 

Hut  to  the  cultivated  student  of  the  art.  music, 
while  this  analogy  is  supported,  seems  in  one 
respect  to  transcend  all  literature.  It  is  an  uni- 
versal language.  Here  then,  it  presents  a  variety 
and  richness  of  character  which  are  denied  to  the 
literature  of  any  single  language.  In  the  creation 
of  musical  literature,  the  great  writers  of  all  coun- 
tries have  thought  in  the  same  language — a  lan- 
guage of  sufficient  power,  compass  and  flexibility 
to  give  utterance  to  all  the  various  idea?  suggested 
both  by  individual  and  national  difference  of 
character.  In  the  study  of  music,  therefore,  the 
Amateur  holds  direct  intercourse  wi.h  the  mighty 
geniuses  of  every  land :  the  misty  veil  of  trans- 
lation is  never  interposed  between  his  mind  and 
theirs :  he  meets  them  face  to  face  :  he  converses 
with  them  in  his  own  native  tongue.  He  is  then 
enabled  to  comprehend,  enjoy,  and  compare  the 
efforts  of  genius  in  this  branch  in  all  civilized 
lands :  he  no  longer  finds  himself  limited  by 
boundary  lines,  by  rivers,  or  mountains,  which 
place  the  limits  to  language.  As  a  musician,  he 
becomes  a  citizen  of  the  world :  every  where  at 
home :  every  where  addressed  in  his  mother 
tongue.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Amateur  to  avail 
himself  of  these  great  advantages — to  become  a 
critic  in  a  more  extended  sense  than  the  literary 
reviewer,  or  historian.  It  is  his  high  privilege, 
and  he  should  not  neglect  it,  to  read,  compare, 
and  appreciate  the  literature  of  the  whole  world, 
as  embodied  in  one  rich  and  copious  language. 


"Punch"  on  Fashionable  Kusical  Parties. 

From  my  own  social  experience  I  should  be 
inclined  to  say  that  "a  little  music" — like  "  a  little 
knowledge" — is  "  a  dangerous  thing."  I  suppose 
we  shall  all  agree  that  of  the  many  varieties  of 
the  evening-party-punishment,  non'e  can  well  be 
more  severe  than  that  to  which  one  is  sentenced 
by  a  card,  with  the  apparently  innocent  word 
"  Music"  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Let  me  enumerate 
the  different  inflictions  of  social  torture  included 
in  this  insidious  dissyllable. 

Imprimis.  It  means  crowding  four  hundred 
people,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  into  a  space 
sufficient  to  accommodate  about  half  the  number. 

Secondly.  It  means  that  all  these  four  hundred 
unfortunates  are  to  be  planted  in  chairs,  so  placed, 
that  not  one  of  the  four  hundred  can  get  up 
without  disturbing  all  the  rest — like  Wordsworth's 
cloud,  the  mass  must  '•  move  all  together,  if  it 
move  at  all." 

Thirdly.  It  means,  either,  enduring  trash  vocal 
or  crash  instrumental,  which  it  is  pure  waste  of 
time,  and  degradation  of  human  ears,  to  listen  to, 
or, 

Fourthly.  Hearing  sweet  melodies  and  noble 
harmonies  under  conditions  of  discomfort  and 
distraction,  which  utterly  destroy  the  exquisiteness 
of  the  one,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  other. 

Fifthly.     It  means  conversation  prevented. 

Sixthly.  It  means  confining  one's  niew  of  the 
ladies  to  their  back-hair,  or  the  floral  and  legu- 
minous ornaments  which  embellish  the  female 
nugue  now-a-days. 

Seventhly.  It  implies,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
an  insufferable  display  either  of  amateur  impu- 
dence, or  artistic  mediocrity. 

Eighthly.  It  shows  John  Bull  in  some  of  his 
most  offensive  phases  of  snobbishness  and  purse- 
pride. 

Ninthly.     It  is  tedious. 

Tenthly.     It  is  costly. 

And  to  conclude,  it  encourages  bad  music; 
keeps  up  the  mischievous  delusion  that  the  English 
are  a  musical  nation ;  and  brings  over  annually 
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to  these  shoves  a  set  of  impudent  and  incapable 
pretenders,  who  degrade  a  divine  art,  and  laugh 
at  the  British  beard.  Music!  Thin  a  musical 
party  !  These  four  hundred  bored,  blase,  over- 
heated, over-crowded,  sufferers — and  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room  that  knot  of  dark-whiskered, 
blue-chinned,  black-moustached,  short-cropped 
men — looking  like  the  lately  discharged  cargo  of 
a  continental  convict-ship — and  that  cluster  of 
hard-featured,  hollow-eyed,  foreign  women,  en- 
trenched behind  the  rampart  of-  an  Erard's  or 
Broadwoods  grand  pianoforte,  much  bethumped 
by  the  long  haired  Teutonic  or  Gallic,  or  Italian 
aceompanyist,  at  a  pound  for  the  evening,  and 
refreshments!  No,  you  deceive  yourself,  Mr. 
Bull.  This  is  not  music.  What  musical  appre- 
ciation there  may  be  in  this  audience — what 
musical  utterance  there  may  be  in  the  soul,  or 
throat,  or  fingers  of  these  vocalists  or  instrument- 
alists— finds  no  outlet  in'  this  place  under  these 
conditions.  The  man  who  bought  Punch  from 
the  puppet-show-man  and  thought  he  would 
squeak  and  speak,  and  break  everybody's  head, 
without  the  ingenious  artist  in  the  show-box,  was 
not  more  out  in  his  calculation  than  any  Lord 
Duke,  of  Drearycourt,  or  His  Grace  the  Marquis 
of  Carabas,  or  Mr.  Moneypenny,  the  great  City 
capitalist,  when  he  hires  llerr  Blausenbalg,  and 
Signor  Squallini,  and  Signor  Danari  Guadagna, 
at  ten  guineas  per  song,  in  the  expectation  of 
getting  music  out  of  them.  These  people  have  a 
contempt  for  their  magnificent  employer,  as  they 
sit  there,  in  their  scornful  isolation  behind  the 
grand  piano.  Their  music  ought  to  translate  itself 
— both  for  them  and  for  you — into  the  clink  of 
sovereigns.  "  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence,"  is  the 
motto  of  both  employers  and  employed.  They 
give  their  notes  in  exchange  for  yours.  Hear 
them  talk  of  England ;  they  are  at  no  pains  to 
conceal  their  contempt  for  every  thing  in  and 
about  the  country — but  its  guineas;  and  you  have 
no  right  to  blame  them.  You  buy  their  songs, 
just  as  you  buy  your  pine-apples,  and  your  plate  . 
and  your  pictures;  because  opera  singers  and 
pine-apples,  and  plate  and  pictures,  are  types  and 
symbols  of  wealth  and  consequence. 

There  have  been  times  when  England  was 
musical ;  but  they  came  long  before  the  epoch  of 
operas,  and  nobility's  concerts,  and  "  musical 
evenings."  Those  were  the  days  of  good  Queen 
Bess,  when  scarce  a  man  or  woman,  high  or  low, 
but  could  bear  a  part  in  glee  or  madrigal  or  part- 
song — when  in  manor,  and  farm,  and  village  ale- 
house, and  rustic  church,  cunningly  blended  voices 
went  up  continually,  "  in  linked  sweetness  long 
drawn  out" — when  the  maiden  of  high  degree 
sang  at  her  virginals  or  lute,  the  minstrel  at  the 
market-cross  to  his  viol  or  crowd,  the  milk-maid 
to  the  birds  over  her  pail — when  music  was  a  part 
of  every  man's  education  and  of  every  woman's 
accomplishment. 

You  musical !  You  might  as  well  call  the 
Mussulman  fond  of  dancing,  when  he  hires  his 
troop  of  Almehs,  or  Ghawazies,  or  the  Hindoo, 
with  his  Nautch-girls  rattling  their  bangles  before 
his  lazy  eyes. 

There  can  be  no  music  on  these  terms  of  a 
crowded  and  uncomfortable  audience  in  front  of 
the  piano,  and  a  batch  ot  hired  singers,  sulky  and 
separate  behind  it.  It  is  at  best  a  weary,  dreary 
serving  up  of  operatic  scraps — a  meal  of  musical 
broken  meat,  flung  as  contemptuously  to  those 
who  sit  down  to  it,  as  the  orts  of  yesterday's  table 
are  flung  to  a  crowd  of  beggars  at  a  rich  man's 
door.  Music  demands  for  its  real  enjoyment, 
ample  room,  silence,  general  intercommunion  of 
performers  and  listeners.  It  is  the  most  social  and 
select  of  all  amusements,  in  its  minor  forms.  In 
its  grander  ones  it  is  the  most  passionate  of  all 
utterances  of  emotion,  or  the  most  sublime  and 
awful  of  all  acts  of  worship. 

I  understand  a  part-song  of  Master  Willbye's 
in  Elizabethan  days.  I  understand  the  Vine- 
dressers' Chorus  in  an  Italian  grape-ground.  I 
understand  the  rude  round  in  the  forecastle  of  an 
Indiaman,  or  the  chant  that  times  the  heaving  of 
the  anchor  in  a  North  country  coaster.  I  under- 
stand the  lyrical  swing  and  passion  of  the  Opera, 
heard  from  a  curtained-box,  with  room  for  one's 
legs,    and   a   pleasant   companion    opposite.      I 


understand  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  rang  from  the 
thousand  children's  throats  under  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's.  I  understand  Beethoven  at  Exeter  Hall, 
or  Handel  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  All  these  arc 
music.  But  I  do  not,  and  I  pray  Heaven,  I  never 
may  understand,  your  drawing-room  concerts. 
There  is  weariness  in  them :  there  is  vanity  in 
them:  there  is  money-power  in  them.  But  music 
there  is  not. 


Now,  remember,  nothing  distinguishes  great 
men  from  inferior  men  more  than  their  always, 
whether,  in  life  or  art,  knowing  the  way  things  are 
going.  Your  dunce  thinks  they  are  standing  still, 
and  draws  them  all  fixed;  your  wise  man  sees  the 
change  or  changing  in  them,  and  draws  them  so 
— the  animal  in  its  motion,  the  tree  in  its  growth, 
the  cloud  in  its  course,  the  mountain  in  its  wearing 
away.  Try  always  whenever  you  look  at  a  form, 
to  see  the  lines  in  it  which  have  had  power  over 
its  past  fate,  and  will  have  power  over  its  futurity. 
Those  are  its  awful  lines ;  see  that  you  seize  on 
those,  whatever  else  you  miss. — Ruskin. 


Madame  Lagrange. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  under 
date  of  Aug.  26,  writes  from  Newport  as  follows  : 

I  am  going  to  write  you  about  Mine.  Lagrange. 
Faites  attention  —  I  may  say  something  good. — 
Don't  expect  me,  however,  to  discourse  about  her 
organ,  her  register,  her  delivery,  and  other  terms 
in  which  some  writers  of  the  present  day  take 
delight.  How  would  you  like  it,  if  I  should  un- 
dertake to  describe  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Everett, 
for  example,  and  should  say  that  his  participles 
were  all  perfect,  his  conjunctions  well-placed,  and 
his  use  of  the  noun-substantive  highly  grammati- 
cal and  laudable  ?  "  Away  with  your  grammar," 
you  would  say ;  "  give  us  the  impression  of  the 
thing."  Yet  this  simply  corresponds  with  the 
jargon  of  your  musical  critics.  '•  Give  us  the  im- 
pression,"— ay,  there's  the  thing ;  they  have  no 
impression  to  give,  and  therefore  fall  into  ped- 
antry. The  jewel  being  wanting,  as  it  were,  they 
show  us  the  rubbish  of  the  mine,  to  make  us  un- 
derstand that  it  is  a  mine — ay,  and  a  very  deep 
one. 

I  met  this  estimable  lady  and  inestimable  song- 
bird on  the  Western  waters  last  spring.  Her 
travelling  retinue  consisted  of  a  soprano,  a  tenor, 
a  baritone,  a  pianist,  parrot,  mocking-bird,  one 
husband,  and  three  dogs.  I  found  her  grave, 
modest  and  sensible,  with  an  artist's  enthusiasm 
for  the  best  things,  and  acknowledgment  of  those 
less  good.  In  Cincinnati  I  heard  her  admirable 
voice,  which  seemed  to  have  in  it  pleasant  sou- 
venirs of  the  Cuban  climate,  in  which  she  win- 
tered last  year.  In  strong  contrast  with  her 
Western  audience,  she  seemed  a  vision  of  the 
dignity  and  elegance  of  Art.  She  has  scattered 
her  sweet  notes,  like  seeds  of  beauty  and  civiliza- 
tion, through  the  wilds  of  the  Far  West.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  harvest  for  her  and  for  others  shall 
be  golden  in  all  kinds.  And  now  she  will  sing 
in  Newport.  In  this  congress  of  follies  and  fash- 
ionables, she,  having  a  true  message  to  deliver, 
shall  stand  in  the  midst,  commanding  all  ears. 
Now,  stupid  Public,  go  to  hear  her.  Put  on  your 
fine  things,  not  to  illustrate  yourselves,  but  to  do 
her  honor. 

Uon't  hug  the  illusion  that  you  patronize  her. 
She  has  what  is  inestimable,  and  you  have  only 
money,  which  is  good,  attention,  which  is  better. 
Don't  make  sitting  impossible,  either,  with  your 
crinolines,  nor  hearing  uneasy  with  your  chit-chat 
and  flutter.  Let  your  rampant  splendors  be 
hushed  a  little  by  what  is  truly  tender  and  touch- 
ing. Forget  the  hair-dresser  a  little  —  let  the 
dancing-master  escape  your  memory.  Hear  the 
true  master,  and  the  lyre  whose  sympathetic 
strings  connect  age  with  age,  and 

From  this  meditated  diatribe  I  awoke  in  the 
concert-room ;  but  it  was  not,  as  I  had  hoped,  the 
concert  of  Madame  de  Lagrange.  That  lady  is 
still  closeted  with  the  mocking-bird.  The  pair 
keep  their  own  counsel,  and  whether  she  is  teach- 
ing the  mocking-bird,  or  the  mocking-bird  is 
teaching  her,  doth   not  yet  appear.     Doubtless 


their  conversation  is  in  heaven.  At  this  concert, 
however,  which  is  a  concert  and  ball,  she  appears, 
and  is,  we  think,  the  most  elegant  person  present. 
The  effect  of  her  rich  dress  is  heightened  by  a 
cloak  or  mantle  of  enviable  lace — a  capo  d'opera, 
of  Brussels  workmanship.  Her  jewels  are,  superb. 
Her  bearing  presents  the  rare  combination  of 
modesty  and  self-possession.  The  whole  assem- 
blage seems  brightened  when  she  has  entered 
and  taken  her  place.  Why  is  this?  There  are 
many  younger  and  handsomer  persons  present. 
Yes  :  but  let  me  whisper  a  word  in  your  ear,  my 
pretty  little  friends.  Belles  are  common  enough, 
but  a  femme  d'e'lite  is  not  found  every  day. 

But  I  must  speak  of  the  music,  which  is  wholly 
instrumental,  not  ill-selected,  and  perfectly  well 
performed.  First  comes  the  Miserere  from  Verdi's 
"  Trovatore,"  which  I  hcretieally  enjoy — the  oboe 
rendering  the  tenor  solo  delightfully,  and  the 
best  flute  straining  its  sweetness  to  emulate  the 
Elvira,  who  is  present.  Then  comes  Schubert's 
"  Praise  of  Tears,"  a  deep,  heart-broken  melody 
which  does  not  dispose  one  for  dancing.  A  polka 
follows,  however,  a  set  of  Styrian  airs,  not  the 
prettiest,  and  a  hideous  introduction  and  chorus, 
by  Wagner.  The  concert  is  at  an  end  —  the 
benches  are  cleared  away,  and  the  hall  fills  with 
ball-dressed  fair  ones,  and  the  regular  work  of 
the  evening  begins. 

Do  not  fear ;  I  am  not  going  to  describe  it. 
Why  should  I '?  It  is  only  the  ordinary  succes- 
sion of  dances,  closed  by  the  inevitable  German. 
Neither  does  the  assemblage  demand  any  special 
attention.  It  seems  to  us  to-night  only  powdered 
with  elegance,  and  that  but  slightly.  Some  of 
the  right  ones  are  here,  doubtless ;  among  others, 
a  choice  deputation  of  the  nice  girls  of  Boston; 
but  many  look  as  if  they  should  have  business 
elsewhere.  There  are  women  who  would  seem 
never  to  have  been  in  a  ball-room  before,  and 
who  don't  know  what  to  do  with  their  heads,  not 
being  accustomed  to  use  them,  or  their  feet. — 
Your  correspondent  makes  thereon  this  sage  re- 
flection :  Money  can  buy  horses,  but  millions  can- 
not buy  a  carriage.  Our  New  Yorkers  deserve 
praise  under  this  head,  and  coach  it  in  their 
hoops  best  of  any. 


Hints  to  Musical  Misses. 

[From    the    Englishwoman's   Review.] 

Of  course  in  this  wondrous  age  of  ours  every- 
body is  expected  to  sing  scientifically,  and  to  play, 
moreover,  upon  some  musical  instrument.  You 
are,  therefore,  almost  sure  to  be  called  upon  for  a 
specimen  of  your  abilities  at  every  party  you 
attend.  When  asked,  comply  at  once ;  by  so 
doing  any  error  you  may  make  will  be  the  more 
readdy  overlooked.  One  apology  such  as  this — 
"  I  will  readily  comply  with  your  wishes,  but  I 
must  claim  your  extremest  indulgence,"  is  worth 
more  than  a  bushel  of  those  stereotyped  excuses 
which  affected  young  ladies  are  always  well 
supplied  with.  If  you  sing,  do  so  without  grimaces. 
A  really  simple  thing  to  do,  a  thousand  tongues 
will  answer.  A  very  powerful  contradiction 
appears,  however,  in  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
greatest,  or  at  any  rate  most  popular,  singers,  pull 
shocking  faces  while  charming  the  spell  bound 
audiences  with  their  silvery  tones.  Put  a  looking- 
glass  before  you  when  you  are  singing  at  home, 
and  you  will  scarce  credit  that  that  smiling,  dim- 
pled face  could  ever  have  looked  so  crabbed. 
Practise  your  voice  three  or  four  times  daily,  not 
longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each  time.  As 
to  what  to  practise,  I  should  recommend  scales, 
to  the  syllable  "  Ah,"  and  secondly,  songs,  which 
must  be  good.  In  your  choice,  steer  clear  of  that 
palsied,  lackadaisy  rubbish  which  now  floods 
every  sentimental  cabinet.  Handel,  Beethoven 
and  Mendelssohn,  are  not  yet  exhausted,  and 
when  they  are,  the  roll  of  illustrious  names  is  not 
small.  Sing  words  the  import  of  which  you  know, 
whether  they  be  Italian,  English  or  French,  which 
for  singing  purposes  I  thus  rank  in  order.  Enun- 
ciate as  you  would  in  speaking,  being  careful  to 
pout  out  the  lips  for  o's  and  oo's,  to  have  a  mouth 
in  a  smiling  position  for  all's,  and  the  lips  and 
teeth  properly  closed  for  e's  and  all  such  closed 
tones.     Sing  with  freedom  and  true  expression, 
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the  former  obtain  by  diligent  practice,  and  the 
latter  by  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  words.  Do 
not  breathe  audibly,  nor  imitate  the  duck  in  the 
storm,  by  turning  up  the  whites  of  your  eyes. 
Attempt  nothing  in  a  mixed  company  but  what 
you  are  perfect  in,  and  perform  all  from  memory, 
which,  if  a  poor  one,  you  can  improve  by  exer- 
cising more  freely.  It  is  improving  to  attend 
carefully  to  the  execution  of  the  great  artists ; 
you  get  by  so  doing  notions  of  style,  which  might 
otherwise  never  enter  your  mind.  Accompany 
yourself  at  the  piano,  if  possible,  for  it  is  seldom 
you  meet  with  another  person  who  feels  the  mu- 
sic as  you  do  yourself.  If  you  join  in  a  duet,  be 
careful  not  to  drown  your  fellow  singer,  and  do 
not  indulge  in  florid  passages,  to  the  detriment  of 
both  music  and  singer.  If  you  have  the  slightest 
cold  cease  your  daily  practice ;  and  if  you  wish 
to  rid  yourself  of  a  hoarseness,  take  a  little  rum 
with  the  drippings  from  bacon  in  it  (infallible), 
and  talk  very  Hide.  (There  ladies,  what  do  you 
think  of  those  two  remedies  ?) 

•If  you  play,  do  so  without  exaggerated  motions. 
Sit  gracefully,  but  not  stiffly  ;  sufficiently  high  to 
allow  your  fore-arm  to  incline  downwards  from 
the  elbow  to  the  keys.  Keep  your  hands  in  a 
rounded  position  from  the  wrist,  and  never  let 
your  thumb  fall  below  the  key-board.  Use  spar- 
ingly the  pedals,  lor  they  are  better  left  alone 
than  wrongly  used.  Banish  that  engulphing 
thought  which  swells  the  ambitious  bosom  of 
many  a  brilliant  player  of  the  present  day,  and 
which  (there  is  every  prospect  of  seeing  realized) 
will  lead  them  to  victory,  namely,  the  surpassing 
of  Anderson  and  Bosco  in  feats  of  legerdemain. 
Music  it  is  not,  and  every  devout  worshipper  of 
Apollo  will  not  let  petitions  and  anathemas  suf- 
fice, but  will  put  a  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  up- 
root it.  Do  not  attempt  to  scramble  over  every 
key  the  piano  possesses  in  less  time  than  it  would 
take  a  phlegmatic  man  to  sneeze  in,  nor  yet  tor- 
ture the  poor  keys  after  the  fashion  of  a  Ruben- 
stein.  Give  me  a  legato  -'Lied"  of  Mendelssohn, 
or  a  refined  accumulation  of  heaven-born  chords 
of  Beethoven,  to  all  the  double-dotted  semiquaver 
"  splash"  of  a  thousand  Rubinsteins.  Play  nothing 
in  public  but  what  you  are  sure  of.  Confidence 
is  one-half  the  playing.  A  sure  way  of  getting 
this  is  by  playing  as  often  as  convenient  before  a 
few  select  friends  at  home ;  there  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  detect  weak  points.  These  you 
should  build  up  into  strong  ones  by  incessant 
application.  Nothing  will  be  done  without  this, 
you  may  depend.  The  best  way  to  conquer 
difficulties  is  to  meet  them  boldly,  attack  them, 
and  conquer  them. 

Yesterday  the  writer  practised  ten  hours,  two 
of  which  were  spent  upon  a  single  phrase  about 
two  lines  long.  Commence  your  practice  with 
scales  every  morning.  (Pleasant!)  This  will 
supple  the  joints  and  invigorate  them  for  what  is 
to  follow.  Three  or  four  hours  most  masters  ad- 
vise as  the  daily  amount  of  work  at  the  piano  : 
but  I  find  it  an  excellent  plan  to  play  till  nature 
tells  me  stop.  After  your  head  has  ceased  to 
play,  allow  your  fingers  the  same  privilege,  for  if 
the  head  does  not  work  with  the  fingers,  it  is  but 
waste  of  time  to  remain  at  the  piano.  Be  careful 
to  sit  with  an  erect  back,  as  round  shouldered 
players  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

1  should  be  very  sorry  to  make  a  slave  of  any 
lady ;  but  experience  has  taught  me  that  to  play 
in  any  sort  of  a  passable  manner,  long,  diligent 
and  careful  practice  is  indispensable.  — j.  G.  T. 


From  my  Diary,  No.  11. 

Aug.  7. — It  is  a  right  good  thing  to  travel,  even 
when  one  does  not  go  far  or  see  anything  astonishing. 
Now,  on  this  day  I  travelled  to  Worcester,  and  spent 
the  day  in  the  said  city.  Of  course  I  say  nothing  of 
the  kind  reception  accorded  me  by  strangers — almost 
— nor  of  the  ride  during  which  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
how  pleasantly  the  heart  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
situated.  Such  are  private  matters.  But  I  saw  the 
new  Hall,  and  diarize  about  it  in  the  hope  of  clearing 
my  conscience,  if  the  Worcester  folks  commit  that 
unpardonable  musical  sin,  now  in  prospect,  and  that 
is  to  shut  up  their  new  organ,  when  they  get  it,  in  the 


deep  niche  behind  those  two  Grecian  pillars.  Good 
people,  do  take  warning  from  the  Tremont  Temple 
hall  in  Boston,  and  not  ruin  the  effect  of  your  instru- 
ment by  shutting  it  up,  where  its  tones  will  be  muffled 
and  its  effect  spoiled.  Bring  a  little  common  sense 
to  bear  and  so  place  your  organ  that  it  shall  roll  its 
tones  full,  clear  and  unbroken  into  the  noble  hall  you 
have  built,  so  that  it  may  seem  to  he  filled  with  and 
vibrate  to  the  sound.  Do  not  follow  bad  examples, 
but  rather  set  a  good  one. 

9th.  —  What  a  pleasant  Sunday  at  Northampton! 
Unexpected  meeting  with  some  friends,  expected 
meeting  with  others,  joyous  meeting  with  both  ;  and 
Monday  a  quiet  ride  to  sleepy  old  Hadley,  with  its 
streets  so  wide  that  it  takes  fifteen  minutes  to  tele- 
graph across  them,  and  when  the  people  cross  to  take 
tea  with  their  neighbors,  they  start  in  the  morning 
and  carry  a  cold  dinner  to  eat  on  the  way  !  In  the 
evening  we  had  Beethoven's  Adagios  and  Andantes 
on  the  piano-forte,  and  blessed  the  deaf  man  anew 
for  having  lived  and  written  ! 

11th. — Journeyed  onward,  following  the  Connecticut 
to  the  northward,  with  surprise  to  find  it  so  beautiful, 
and  when  I  passed  away  from  the  Green  Mountain 
ranges,  catching  their  outline  in  the  distance,  I  had 
to  wonder  that  the  descriptions  I  had  heard  and  read 
of  them  fell  so  far  short  of  their  real  beauty.  Tired, 
sleepy  and  faint  for  food,  late  in  the  evening  I  entered 
the  boat  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence.  That  glorious 
river  !  How  it  sparkled  as  its  rapid  volume  rolled 
onward,  carrying  news  of  the  mountains  and  plains  of 
the  far  West  to  the  ocean  !  These  mighty  waters  had 
washed  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior — my  fairy  land — 
they  had  sung  the  tune,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
solemn  pines  and  the  lively  aspens,  which  I  still  re- 
member so  delightedly,  as  it  sang  me  to  sleep  on  the 
bed  of  boughs,  beneath  our  tent,  the  bright  fire  shin- 
ing in,  and  the  moon  looking  down,  doubly  brilliant 
in  that  transparent  atmosphere.  These  waters  here 
and  there  had  borne  the  light  canoe,  but  alas !  rarely, 
for  now  they  are  vexed  by  the  white  man's  keels,  and 
the  red  man  has  almost  disappeared  with  his  frail 
bark  vessel.  How  these  waters  laughed  as  they  came 
plunging  down  the  rapids  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and 
tossed  the  few  fishermen  that  still  linger  there!  Then 
they  wound  their  way  among  the  25,000  islands  in  the 
farther  part  of  Huron,  and  laving  the  glorious  isle  of 
Mackinaw,  moved  majestically  onward  until  they  lost 
themselves  in  the  intricate  passages  of  the  St.  Clair 
marshes.  But  at  length  they  gathered  again  and 
swept  on,  rejoicing  in  their  course,  by  Detroit,  bear- 
ing a  nation's  commerce,  through  Erie,  and  dived 
deep  from  the  brink  of  Niagara.  No  wonder  they 
roared  there,  as  they  took  their  awful  plunge,  and 
hurried  away  afterward,  shrinking,  and  swelling,  and 
tossing  their  white  caps,  bewildering  themselves  in 
the  whirlpool,  and  only  regaining  their  composure 
again  in  the  calm  expanse  of  Ontario.  Among  the 
thousand  isles  they  made  their  devious  way,  and  so 
down  rapids  and  through  deep  channels  they  have 
come  hurrying  on  towards  their  eternity,  the  ocean. 
And  here  I  cross  them,  with  the  lights  of  Montreal 
growing  each  moment  more  distinct,  as  the  strong 
engine  smiles  at  their  power  and  carries  the  boat 
bravely  across  their  bosom. 

And  in  Montreal  a  week  was  passed.  When  Sun- 
day came  again  the  deep  boom  of  the  great  bell  called 
me  to  the  Parish  church  —  erroneously  called  the 
Cathedral.  In  some  respects  it  is  a  fine  charch.  On 
the  main  floor  and  in  its  two  galleries  there  are  in  the 
aggregate  seats  for  10,000  persons.  Some  of  my  com- 
panions seemed  strangely  impressed  with  it.  I  found 
it,  however,  a  poor  specimen  of  architecture,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  for  this,  that  the  nave  is  too  wide  for  its 
height,  and  the  vaultings  not  lofty  enough,  giving  one 
rather  the  idea  of  the  arch  of  a  huge  bridge,  than  of 
the  heaven-seeking  vaulted  ceiling  of  a  Cathedral. 
The  numerous  paintings  are  tawdry  and  bad.  The 
boy  choir  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  which 
sang  in  Boston  last  spring;  their  music  was  of  the 
florid  style  of  the  French  masses.  The  old  Gregorian 
chants  from  the  priests  in  the  chancel  were  given  ore 
rotunda,  and  sounded  grandly  through  the  broad 
spaces  of  the  church.  One  of  these  chants  only  was 
in  our  major  scale,  the  others  sounded  oddly  enough 


to  the  unaccustomed  ears  of  the  multitude  of  strangers 
present  that  morning,  ending  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  of 
the  scale,  with  no  organ  cadence  to  change  their  char- 
acter. 

Another  musical  matter  to  be  noted  is  the  band  of 
the  39th  Regiment,  now  stationed  at  Montreal.  This 
band  was  in  the  Crimea,  where  from  casualties  and 
sickness  it  lost  fourteen  members,  whose  places  have 
been  since  supplied.  We  had  music  from  this  band 
at  two  grand  entertainments,  and  one  afternoon  on 
St.  Helen's  Island,  and  it  was  greatly  admired,  espe- 
cially by  those  of  us  whose  ears  are  half  ruined  by  our 
eternal  brass. 

I  fell  into  conversation  with  Mr.  T.  Sprake,  the 
band-master,  and  obtained  from  him  the  following 
particulars.  The  band  numbers  35  members,  as  fol- 
lows :  10  clarinets,  1  concert  flute,  1  piccolo,  2  cornu- 
copions,  1  trumpet,  4  horns,  2  alt  horns  in  B  flat,  1  do. 
in  E  flat,  2  tenor  trombones  and  1  bass,  1  euphonium, 
4  bass,  1  bassoon,  1  large  drum,  1  tenor  do.  and  1  side 
do.,  cymbals  and  triangles. 

At  the  first  entertainment,  they  played  the  overture 
to  "Semiramis,"  a  waltz,  selection  from  Rossini's 
"Donna  del  Lago,"  Jullien's  American  Quadrille, 
selections  from  "William  Tell,"  &c.  They  play  very 
well  indeed,  yet  not  with  the  nicety  of  the  Prussian 
and,  I  think,  of  Dodworth's  bands — but  the  fact  of 
having  so  many  new  members  renders  it  hardly  possi- 
ble to  have  it  otherwise. 

The  great  hall  in  Bonsecours  Market,  where  the 
entertainment  was  given,  is  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  effects  of  bad  acoustical  architecture.  It  is  large 
enough  to-  contain  8  or  10,000  people  on  the  floor — 
but  it  is  all  length — being  both  narrow  and  low.  The 
band  was  at  one  end  of  this  long  room,  and  the  effect 
of  its  muffled  tones,  echoed  and  reverberated  from  all 
quarters,  was  curious  enough — though  not  curiously 
musical. 

What  a  view  that  from  Montreal  mountain  !  Below, 
the  city,  the  St.  Lawrence  for  miles  away  on  either 
■hand,  the  flat  country  across  the  river,  away  to  the 
Green  and  Adirondack  mountains,  which  rise  dark 
and  beautiful  in  the  horizon,  and  ships  and  steam- 
boats, and  villages  and  farms,  and  old  Frenehy  spires, 
bright  with  tin,  and  flashing  in  the  sun.  I  take  the 
brow  of  the  height  to  be  some  550  to  600  feet  above 
the  river,  and  surely,  not  many  elevations  of  this 
height  give  one  so  extensive  a  prospect. 

One  clay,  in  the  rain,  we  spent  in  Quebec  and  riding 
out  to  the  falls  of  Montmorenci — a  party  of  five,  car- 
riage $5,  tolls  another  dollar,  admission  to  the  fall  25 
cents  each !  To  my  mind  the  Rhine  can  show  hardly 
a  scene  equal  to  the  view  of  Quebec  from  the  Mont- 
morenci road — but  then  I  love  water  so  much  !  and 
what  a  noble  flood  here  moves  majestically  along  on 
its  ceaseless  course  !  It  was  our  misfortune  to  have 
the  distant  mountains  hidden  by  clouds,  but  the  views 
we  did  get,  at  moments  when  the  sun  peeped  out, 
were  ravishing.  The  Rhine  view  which  includes 
Ehrenbreitstein  and  Coblenz  is  petty  in  comparison 
with  this,  as  the  Rhine  boats  and  steam  vessels  are 
petty  in  comparison  with  the  noble  vessels  which  lay 
at  anchor  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  Quebec  is  now  one 
of  the  points  to  live  forever  in  my  memory. 

I  am  before  my  story,  for   before  going   down  to 
Quebec,  we  had  a  delightful  excursion  a  few  miles  up 
the  river,  to  St.  Ann's,  where  Moore  wrote  : 
"  Faintly  as  tolls  the  eveniDg  chime." 

Sweet,  gentle  scenery  there,  with  an  old  French  vil- 
lage half  hidden  in  trees,  from  which  a  long  tubular 
bridge  spans  the  Ottawa.  The  half  dozen  brass  in- 
struments and  drums  on  board  our  steamboat  fortu- 
nately could  not  murder  the  melody  to  which  Moore 
wrote  his  song. 

23d. — Spent  this  Sunday  in  Burlington,  Vt.  In  one 
of  the  churches  heard  a  small  organ  very  nicely  played, 
and  a  couple  of  psalm  tunes  of  the  namby  pamby 
order,  with  the  sing-song  rhythm,  \f\  |*  ,  i  i  If5" 
in  which  the  poor  soprano  singers  labored  in  vain  to 
keep  within  about  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  tone  of 
the  pitch.  I  wanted  to  trade  my  nerves  for  a  set  of 
leather  strings.  The  girls  were  not  to  blame.  Had 
they  had  a  tune  with  a  good  flowing  melody,  they 
would  have  had  no  difficulty ;  but  on  such  a  warm 
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rainy  morning,  with  nothing  to  assist  them  to  lteep  in 
tune,  in  their  long  succession  of  common  chords,  no 
wonder  they  flatted.  No  man  of  taste  would  ever 
select  such  tunes,  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  mean- 
ness ;  no  judicious  leader,  because  such  an  one  would 
know  the  extreme  diflicnlty  of  singing  such  sort  of 
things  without  losing  pitch.  Because  such  things 
are  amazingly  easy  to  read  is  no  reason  for  supposing' 
them  easy  to  sing.  The  man  should  have  known 
better. 

2ith. — Came  up  Champlain  in  the  steamboat  Ame- 
rica. Mem.  Another  time  take  a  lunch  with  me,  for 
of  all  shameless  extortions,  the  charge  of  half  a  dollar 
for  what  was  jocosely  called  a  dinner  on  that  boat  was 
the  beater  !  I  sat  beside  a  young  Englishman,  and  I 
could  not  tell  whether  his  disgust  or  his  amusement 
"was  the  greater.  Last  year  at  this  time  he  was  enjoy- 
ing the  good  dinners  of  European  travel,  and  what  to 
make  of  this  exhibition  of  meanness  he  did  not  know. 
He  ordered  a  piece  of  roast  beef,  and  after  the  black, 
greasy,  minute  piece  of  something  to  which  that  name 
was  given  came,  I  saw  him  turn  it  this  way  and  that, 
and  examine  it  curiously.  I  need  not  say  he  ate  none 
of  it.  As  for  me,  after  picking  what  I  could  from 
some  fish-bones,  I  called  for  some  mutton,  and  there 
came  back  a  "junk"  of  bone  without  meat  and  one 
grand  kidney  nicely  garnished  with  the  debris  of  the 
fish  aforesaid  !  Pish  !  pshaw  !  a  disgusting  thing,  the 
whole  of  it.  One  party  who  had  tried  what  was  called 
breakfast,  rather  than  go  to  that  table  again,  went 
through  the  day  sustained  only  by  some  cake,  which 
they  luckily  had  with  them.  The  boat  is  a  nice  one, 
and  if  you  carry  your  own  provisions  you  can  spend  a 
delightful  day  upon  it. 

"We  crossed  over  from  Ticonderoga  in  stages,  two 
miles,  to  Lake  George.  I  was  not  at  all  prepared, 
from  what  I  had  heard  and  read  of  it,  for  the  very 
great  beauty  of  the  "  Holy  Lake."  It  is  a  costly 
route  to  take  in  coming  from  Montreal,  but  certainly 
few  journeys  of  like  extent  can  show  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  beauties.  We  spent  the  nifrht  at  a  huge 
caravansary  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  William  Henry. 
A  band  of  four  brass  instruments  discoursed  sweet 
jargon,  as  we  landed,  and  the  same  men  played 
stringed  instruments  with  a  piano-forte  in  the  even- 
ing, for  the  people  to  dance.  I  do  not  dance,  but  I 
walked  out  and  looked  at  the  glorious  waters  and  the 
dark  mountains,  and  drank  in  full  draughts  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty. 
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'  Operatic  Prospects.— The  money  "panic" 
and  the  crash  of  banks  do  not  appear  to  cool 
men's  eager  curiosity  about  the  coming  opera 
season.  For  many  weeks  the  newspapers  have 
teemed  with  hints  of  two  great  rival  enterprises, 
each  promising  unknown  delights.  Of  course 
in  either  case  it  is  Italian  opera.  On  the  one 
hand,  Mr.  Uixman,  acting  as  the  agent  of  his 
associates  and  backers,  Messrs.  Thalberg  and 
Strakosch,  has  actually  imported  and  had  duly 
serenaded,  posted  and  announced  for  Monday 
evening.  Mile,  or  Mme.  (accounts  differ)  Frez- 
zolini.  He  has  formally  announced,  too,  the 
engagement  of  Herr  Formes,  the  great  basso; 
and  it  is  rumored  that  he  has  secured  Roger, 
the  French  tenor,  (who  carries  the  high  C  in  his 
chest,)  Gassier,  Labocetta,  Parodi,  and 
others,  with  a  German  conductor,  Herr  An- 
schuetz,  who  has  a  London  as  well  as  a  conti- 
nental reputation,  and  who  (it  is  said)  will  be 
occasionally  relieved  in  that  capacity  by  M. 
Vieuxtemps,  the  great  violinist.  This  party 
has  secured  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music 
from  the  first  of  this  month. 


On  the  ather  hand  the  rival  party  holds  pos- 
session of  the  Academy  in  Philadelphia,  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre,  the  Broadway  Theatre  in  New  York, 
and  the  Tacon  Theatre  in  Havana.  Its  heads 
are  Mr.  Marshall,  lessee  of  the  Broadway  and 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  and  Mr.  Barry, 
of  our  own  Boston  Theatre;  witli  whom  is  leagued 
the  indefatigable,  the  always  "  ruined,"  always 
new  and  splendidly  beginning  Max  Maretzeic. 
Those,  it  is  understood,  have  secured  Lagrange, 
herself  a  host,  besides  retaining  the  chief  stars  of 
the  last  year's  company,  including  Mme.  Gazza- 
niga,  Brignoli,  Amodio,  &c.  ;  and  it  is  confi- 
dently rumored  that  Max,  who  has  been  in  En- 
rope,  has  succeeded  in  engaging  Signors  Tam- 
berlik,  Ronconi,  Tagliaeico — great  lights 
in  the  London  lyric  firmament  —  also  Ramas  or 
Ramos  (who  is  she  V) — Belart,  the  French 
tenor  who  has  so  pleased  the  London  critics  this 
past  summer, — and  others.  Also  a  famous  Ballet 
company,  of  twenty-three  principal  artists,  from 
Berlin  ;  some  say,  the  Ronzani  ballet  troupe  from 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Turin. 

But  the  best  of  all  the  rumors  is  that  of  a  grand 
union  of  the  two  armies  in  one  unitary  triangular 
or  quadrangular  campaign,  whereby  three  alter- 
nating courses  of  Drama,  Opera  and  Ballet,  shall 
succeed  each  other  at  the  three  points,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston — four,  if  we  include 
Havana.  Indeed  this  report  is  quite  confidently 
repeated  in  careful  quarters.  The  very  magni- 
tude and  unity  of  such  a  scheme  commends  it, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  guaranties  of  true  success. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Oilman,  among  his  other  gifts 
of  "  management,"  has  that  of  knowing  when  his 
head  is.  oil',  of  seeing  when  the  enemy  are  too 
strong  for  him  ;  and  that,  finding  himself  limited 
to  the  New  York  Academy,  with  the  other  strong- 
holds occupied  against  him,  he  has  well  nigh 
come  to  terms,  happy  to  share  the  advantages 
possessed  by  Messrs.  Barry  &  Marshall.  Should 
this  happy  union  come  about,  even  if  no  more  of 
the  promised  stars  arrive,  our  three  cities  will 
enjoy  in  turn  by  far*  the  finest  operatic  eompany 
ever  yet  heard  in  America. 

We  trust  all  this  is  not  mere  talk ;  that  this 
good  time  is  coming ;  although  our  experience  as 
collector  of  musical  news  has  not  increased  our 
confidence  in  the  thousand  and  one  newspaper 
reports  circulated  by  operatic  managers  and 
agents.  They  love  to  excite  and  mystify  the 
public.  They  know  that  when  they  have  kept  us 
long  on  tip-toe  for  great  feasts  coming,  we  shall 
be  fain  to  make  the  most  of  what  we  can  s;et,  on 
the  principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread,  and  that  appetite  awakened  must  seek 
some  satisfaction.  So  it  is  with  the  multitude  of 
men.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  all  these  groat 
singers;  but  shall  be  thankful  for  a  good  and 
complete  combination  of  the  force  already  in  the 
country,  provided  it  can  be  carried  out  on  the 
broad  and  unitary  plan  above  described.  Here 
are  singers  enough ;  we  are  not  so  anxious  that 
there  shall  be  more,  as  we  are  to  be  assured  that 
such  rare  quantity  and  quality  of  excellence  shall 
not  be  all  expended  in  singing  nothing  but  27 
Trovatore  and  La  Traviata  all  the  time ;  for  with 
all  their  means  in  London  the  past  season  they 
have  done  scarcely  more.  With  so  many  fine 
sopranos,  tenors,  basses,  shall  we  not  not  also  hear, 
not  only  Don  Giovanni,  but  the  Nozze  di  Figaro, 
the  "  William  Tell,"  nay  why  not  the  Orfeo,  the 
Iphigenia,  and  other  noble,  wholesome  works  of 


Art  so  long  excluded  by  the  Verdi  fashion  ?  It 
is  something  to  hear  fine  singers,  but  it  is  more,  a 
thousand  times  more  to  be  desired,  to  hear 
immortal  music.  Is  not  Shakspeare  more  than 
any  actor  ? 

But  we  arc  content  to  leave  the  question  of  the 
repertoire  for  time  to  settle,  if  we  can  only  see 
this  plan  of  embracing  the  three  cities  under  one 
grand  economy  once  realized.  There  is  in  such 
combined  economy  of  moans  an  essential  element 
of  permanence,  which  would  ensure  us  in  the 
long  run  a  hearing  of  all  the  important  lyric 
masterpieces  of  whatever  school.  And  that  it 
will  bo  realized  wo  find  no  inconsiderable  ground 
of  confidence  in  the  connection  of  Mr.  Manager 
Barry's  name  with  it.  At  all  events,  with  or 
without  the  adhesion  of  the  Strakosch-Ullmann 
party,  his  arrangements  with  Mr.  Marshall  are  so 
complete  as  to  "  allow  them  jointly  to  present  in 
the  three  cities  very  strong  attractions  in  Drama, 
Opera  and  Ballet."  The  Boston  Theatre  will 
open  the  season  with  dramatic  performances  next 
Monday  evening.  During  the  recess  the  theatre 
has  been  newly  painted  and  ornamented ;  the 
walls  of  the  auditorium  have  received  a  warmer 
color,  brightened  with  gold,  and  the  old  gas  sun- 
burner  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  centre  lamp, 
which  hangs  lower.  The  scale  of  prices,  too,  has 
been  reduced,  making  the  price  of  seats  in  the 
balcony  fifty  cents,  the  same  as  in  the  parquet  and 
first  circle;  second  circle  25  cents;  gallery  15 
cents.  "  The  stock  company,"  says  the  Advertiser, 
"  includes  of  old  acquaintances  the  Gilberts, 
Messrs.  Curtis,  Johnson,  Donaldson,  Howe,  (who 
played  at  this  theatre  the  first  season,)  and  Geo. 
Andrews,  the  Yorkshireman  of  the  old  Tremont 
Theatre,  Misses  Emmons  and  Vernon,  and  Mrs. 
Abbott,  formerly  of  Boston.  The  principal 
accessions  to  the  masculine  part  of  the  company 
are  Messrs.  George  Vandenhoff  and  Pope,  who 
have  been  shining  as  "  stars"  in  California  and  at 
the  West,  the  latter  supporting  Mrs.  Julia  Dean 
Hayne.  The  other  new  claimants  for  public  favor 
will  be  Mr.  Davidge,  a  low  comedian  of  good 
reputation,  Miss  Julia  Manners  from  Liverpool, 
(on  whom  will  tall  the  arduous  duty  of  seeking  to 
make  good  Mrs.  John  Wood's  place  in  public 
esteem,)  and  Miss  Lizzie  Weston  Davenport,  a 
lady  of  great  personal  attractions  and  a  very 
clever  actress." 

Mr.  Thomas  Coiner  remains  at  the  head  of  the 
orchestra,  which  will  be  equal  in  numbers  and 
talent  to  that  of  the  past  year,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  regular  theatre  orchestras  that  we  have  ever 
heard.  Among  the  eminent  dramatic  stars,  who 
will  appear  at  some  time  in  the  season,  are  Miss 
Charlotte  Cushman,  Miss  Heron,  Messrs.  Charles 
Matthews,  Edwin  Booth,  Forrest  and  others. 
The  Ballot  will  commence  in  Philadelphia  next 
week,  and  come  round  to  us  in  due  time.  The 
Opera,  it  is  presumed,  will  reach  us  by  J  anuary 
or  February ;  and  while  the  Opera  or  Ballet  are 
in  Boston,  the  dramatic  company  of  the  Boston 
Theatre  will  play  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 


Mile.  Erminie  Frezzolini. 
The  first  appearance  at  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Music  of  this  celebrated  prima  donna, 
under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Thalberg,  Strakosch 
and  Ullman,  is  announced  for  next  Monday  eve- 
ning. We  have  not  seen  a  full  account  of  her 
career ;  but  by  way  of  contribution  to  her  "  ante- 
cedents," we  copy  several   notices  of  her   first 
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appearances  in  London,  at   Her  Majesty's  The- 
atre, during  the  operatic  season  of  1S42. 

Beatrice  di  Terula  was  revived  on  Tuesday 
evening,  for  the  debut  of  Mme.  Poggi  Frezzolini, 
a  lady  whose  success  in  the  principal  theatres  of 
Italy  has  been  most  triumphant,  and  whose  fame 
has  long  preceded  her.         *         *         * 

Mme.  Frezzolini's  performance  was  most  une- 
quivocally successful,  though  the  effort  of  Tues- 
day night  was  by  no  means  a  fair  test  of  her 
ability  ;  for,  during  a  large  portion  of  the  opera, 
she  was  evidently  embarrassed  by  the  novelty  of 
her  situation ;  and  if  she  won  upon  her  auditors 
by  that  very  unusual  attribute  of  persons  accus- 
tomed to  such  trying  public  demonstrations,  she 
certainly  left  much  of  her  merit  yet  to  be  appre- 
ciated. Mme.  F.  is  of  a  pure  and  perfect  school 
— she  possesses  a  sweet  high  soprano  voice,  of 
extensive  compass  and  unbroken  register — her 
intonation  is  scrupulously  correct,  and  her  articu- 
lation distinct  and  finished.  She  may  not  be 
classed  as  a  florid  singer,  for  her  organ  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  agile ;  and  this,  to  our  fancy, 
is  a  recommendation  rather  than  a  drawback;  the 
brilliant  singers  who  have  lately  reigned  supreme 
amongst  us  having  carried  that  art  as  far  as  it 
could  go,  and,  we  opine,  much  beyond  what  is 
rational  or  even  pleasing.  Hence  we  imagine, 
when  this  new  candidate  for  public  favor  shall 
come  to  be  better  known  and  appreciated,  her 
pure  and  impassioned  style  may  work  some  con- 
siderable reform  in  our  present  somewhat  vitiated 
public  taste.  Mme.  Frezzolini  has  a  fine  person 
and  expressive  countenance,1  and  her  action, 
though  perhaps  a  little  too  redundant,  is  graceful, 
and  illustrative  of  the  character  she  represents, 
and  the  situations  into  which  it  is  thrown.  Her 
latter  scenes  were  most  effective,  and  worthy  of 
the  encouraging  applause  she  received — she  was 
called  for  at  the  conclusion  of  the  opera.  We 
think  we  may  safely  augur  for  her  a  distinguished 
popularity ;  and  for  the  theatre,  success  and  profit 
from  her  exertions. — Mils.  World,  April  28,  1842. 

Mme.  Frezzolini,  by  her  excellent  performance 
of  Tuesday  evening,  has  fully  confirmed  the  pre- 
vious favorable  impression  she  had  created ;  her 
singing  throughout  was  irreproachable,  and  her 
acting  of  the  most  impressive  description.  Her 
voice,  which  is  perfect  both  in  intonation  and 
register,  seems  to  be  entirely  at  her  disposal ;  and 
she  has  acquired  the  happy  wisdom  to  choose 
rightly  where  she  should  be  florid,  where  decla- 
matory, and  where  pathetic,  each  of  which  she 
gives  us  by  turns,  with  a  freshness  of  organ  and 
feeling  truly  captivating. — Ibid.  May  12. 

The  seducingly  mellow  flavor  of  a  ripe,  peach 
wins  the  taste  back  to  pure  and  simple  nature. 
— The  performance  of  Mme.  Frezzolini  in  Anna 
Bolena  on  Saturday  and  Tuesday  last,  has  had  a 
similar  effect — the  less  ornate,  and  as  we  think, 
preferable  modern  style  of  Italian  vocalization  of 
which  this  artiste  is  so  admirable  a  specimen,  was 
completely  triumphant  over  two  of  the  most  bril- 
liant audiences  of  the  season  ;  and  Mme.  Frezzo- 
lini may  at  last  congratulate  herself  on  having 
made  an  impression  on  the  English  public  which 
cannot  be  easily  effaced. 

Anna  Bolena  is  one  of  the  happiest,  perhaps 
the  best,  of  Donizetti's  numerous  efforts  ;  and  the 
performance  of  Mme.  Frezzolini  in  the  heroine, 
gave  to  it  a  spring,  freshness,  and  second  youth — 
her  acting  was  full  of  intelligence,  and  her  sing- 
ing most  eloquent,  touching  and  impressive. — 
Rubini  sustained  his  old  and  favorite  part  with 
his  accustomed  winning  ability  and  effect,  and 
Lablache  personated  the  royal  wife  epicure  with 
surprising  truthfulness  and  potentiality.  —  Ibid. 
July  14. 

On  Saturday  evening,  Mme.  Frezzolini  took 
her  leave  of  an  English  audience  in  the  role  of 
Anna  Bolena,  and  has  certainly  left  an  impres- 
sion of  her  talent,  which  will  not  be  effaced ; — 
save  that  she  labors  too  obviously  in  her  perform- 
ance, and  is  apt  to  overstrain  her  beautiful  and 
delicate  voice,  we  think  her  entitled  to  higher 
praise  than  any  vocalist  who  has  been  introduced 
to  the  English  public  during  the  present  and  sev- 
eral past  seasons. — Ibid.  July  21. 


Mario,  Guasco,  Persiani  were,  to  use  a  hospital 
phrase,  all  down  together.  Whether  they  or  any 
of  them  suffered  from  the  Frezzollnlan  fever,  we 
know  not,  but  at  last,  Beatrice  di  Tenda  was  an- 
nounced, and  Mme.  Poggi  (for  that  is  Frezzolini's 
real  appellation)  appeared.  Again  a  bepufl'ed 
continental  reputation  proved  injurious.  Ferrara, 
Pisa,  Bologna,  Turin,  Milan,  Vienna,  and  Heaven 
knows  how  many  other  places,  had  been  galvan- 
iezd  by  the  illustrious  soprano,  but  she  did  not 
electrify  London.  With  a  voice  as  light,  or 
nearly  as  light  as  Sontag's,  she  attempted  the 
triumphs  of  Grisi,  and  took  little  by  the  motion. 
— London  paper.  Aug.  25. 

The  Evening  Post  has  received  a  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Ullman  respecting  the  paragraph 
about  Mme.  (or  Mile.  ?)  Frezzolini  which  we 
copied  last  week  from  the  London  Athenmum. 
Mr.  U.  writes : 

You  will  have  full  opportunity  to  hear  Frezzo- 
lini, whom  I  present  as  a  star  inferior-  to  none 
and  superior  to  nearly  all  that  have  appeared  on 
this  continent.  Please  not  to  forget  that  I  brought 
here  Sontag  and  Lagrange,  and  be  sure  that  1 
possess  sufficient  amour  propre  not  to  engage,  at 
a  large  salary,  an  artist  who  could  not  rank  as 
high  as  these  two  great  singers. 

The  musical  critic  of  the  Athenmum  is  Mr. 
Chorley.  who  took  considerable  pains  to  get  Mme. 
Caradori  engaged  by  me.  This  did  not  suit  my 
purpose,  and  I  believe  this  article  was  dictated 
by  some  petty  malice. 

We  doubt  not  the  American  audiences  will 
judge  for  themselves,  without  much  regard  to  the 
age,  past  fame  or  antecedents  of  the  singer ;  and, 
if  they  like  her,  will  be  quite  glad  to  find  Mr. 
Ullman's  second  thought  the  best,  although  he 
did  much  depreciate  the  Frezzolini  in  the  circu- 
lar with  which  he  heralded  his  importation  of 
Lagrange. 


We  accidentally  omitted,  in  several  late  numbers, 
to  credit  the  translation  of  Ferdinand  Miller's 
admirable  letters  about  the  Festival  at  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  to  the  London  Musical.  World. . .  .A  letter  from 
London,  from  our  old  correspondent  "Trovator,"  has 
reached  us  just  too  late  for  insertion  in  this  number; 
it  shall  appear  next  week.  . .  .The  Promenade  Con- 
certs at  the  Boston  Music  Hall  are  to  wind  up  to- 
night with  a  monsier  concert  by  all  the  six  bands 
combined,  for  the  benefit  of  the  management.  If  one 
brass  band,  blowing  its  fortissimo  in  that  hall,  is 
enough  to  take  your  head  off,  what  will  six  do?  blow 
it  on  again,  to  the  tune  of  "Chaos  come  again"? 
. . .  .The  good  people  of  Salem  have  opened  a  sub- 
scription for  Promenade  Concerts,  to  be  given  hy 
Gilmore's  Brass  Band Signorina  Carolina  Fer- 
rari, a  young  Milanese  lady  of  eighteen,  has  written 
both  the  words  and  music  of  an  opera  soon  to  be 
produced  at  La  Scala. . .  .Dr.  Herrman  Zopff,  who 
has  furnished  us  the  interesting  articles  on  Weber 
and  Mendelssohn,  is  the  founder  and  head  of  the 
so-called  "Opera  Academy"  in  Berlin.  He.  is  a 
native  of  Glagati  in  Silesia,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished pupils  of  Marx,  and  the  author  of  an  opera, 
"  Mahomet,"  which  has  been  highly  praised  by  Liszt 
and  others  of  the  New  School  tendency.  Articles 
in  Berlin  and  Hamburg  papers  and  in  the  Westmins- 
ter Review  speak  warmly  of  his  talent  as  a  musician 
and  composer.     He  is  certainly  a  thinker. 

Mr.  Ullman  has  out  n  new  batch  of  cards  in  the 
New  York  papers.  M.  Rogers  and  Herr  Formes 
will  arrive  during  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  The 
opera  for  Frezzolini's  debut  on  Monday  will  be 
La  Sonnambida,  in  which  Sig  Larocetta  and  Sig. 
Gassier  are  to  appear.    Nothing  farther  yet  trans- 


pires about  the  proposed  grand  union There  is 

warm  controversy  between  certain  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  papers,  as  to  which  city  best  supports 
the  Opera,  and  which  Academy  pays.  The  Bulletin 
states  that  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  since  its  open- 
ing last  February,  has  been  used  about  sixty  times 
for  opera,  more  than  sixt}*  times  for  promenade  con- 
certs, and  several  times  for  balls,  and  that  the  mana- 
ger has  made  money  by  all  these :  whereas  the  New 
York  Academy  in  the  same  period  has  been  used 
but  twelve  times  for  opera,  six  times  for  promenade 
conceits,  two  or  three  limes  for  balls,  and  uniformly 
with  a  loss  of  money.  The  last  of  the  promenade 
concerts  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  (they  have 
had  an  orchestra,  led  by  Bergmann,  not  a  brass 
band  I)  took  place  this  week,  with  a  crowded  aud- 
ience. 

Tiialbicro  announces  three  concerts  at  NiUo's 
Saloon,  to  take  place  early  this  month.  Will  he 
report  progress  on  the  banjo  ?  Will  he  give  practi- 
cal evidence  of  his  proficiency  ?  or  is  the  first  fresh- 
ness of  this  new  luxury  of  "  High  Art"  reserved  for 

the    Parisians? Parodi   is   at   Bolton,   Lake 

George,   which   is   like    "  her   Como,"  so  she  says. 

They  have  "  Parodi  soup  "  at  the  hotel  there 

Mr.  F.  F.  Mueller,  our  Handel  and  Haydn  organ- 
ist for  many  years,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  Dr. 
Sprague's  church  in  Albany,  at  Sl,200  per  annum, 
(said  to  be  the  largest  salary  received  by  any  organ- 
ist in   the  United   States).     That  society  pay  about 

the  same  sum  for  singers The   organ  at  St. 

Paul's,  Albany,  to  which  Mr.  Geo.  Wji.  Warren 
returns,  has  been  rebuilt  by  Wm.  A.  Johnson,  of 
Westfield,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  two-hank  organs 
in  the  country,  containing  thirty  seven  stops,  fifteen 
of  which  are  new,  with  a  superb  pedal  bass.  Mr." 
Warren's  piano  and  singing  classes  begin  a  new 
term  on  the  21st. 

The  "  Sanctus,"  which  is  the  last  new  book  of 
Psalmody  upon  our  table,  compiled  and  in  large 
part  composed  by  Edward  Hamilton,  of  Worces- 
ter, and  published  by  Phillips  &  Sampson,  of  this 
city,  should  be  the  paragon  of  musical  perfection,  if 
it  fulfil  the  half  of  what  is  set  forth  as  the  aim  of  the 
composer  in  a  Worcester  review  of  the  work,  which 
is  :  "  That  the  music  should  be  original,  without  odd 
conceits  and  what  may  be  called  cheap  surprises.  The 
aim  of  the  composer  has  been,  as  we  infer  from  his 
productions,  that  they  should  be  simple  and  easy 
without  puerility  ;  rich  in  harmony,  without  chro- 
matic redundance  ;  graceful  in  melody,  without  sen- 
timentality ;  strong,  without  angularity  or  rough- 
ness;  and,  in  respect  to  rhythm,  dignified  without 
dullness,  and  sprightly  without  frivolity."  Certainly 
we  have  not  seen  a  better  description  of  what  a  good 
psalm  tune  should  be  and  should  not  he. 

Boger,  the  tenor,  has  returned  to  Paris  from 
Hamburg,  where  he  appeared  as  George  Brown  in 
La  Dame  Blanches,  Kaoul  (Iluguenots),  Fra  Diavolo, 
Eleazar  (La  Juive),  and  Masaniello.  These  operas 
were  all  given  in  the  German  language,  in  which  M. 
Roger,  an  immense  favorite  with  the  Germans,  is  a 
proficient.  Mme.  Lagrange,  too,  can  sing  in  Ger- 
man, and  Formes  is  a  German  ;  so  that  the  new 
opera  company  of  the  New  York  Academy  will  not 
hick  principal  singers  enough  to  give  Fidelia,  and 
other  German  operas,  should  they  be  disposed  to  do 
so  good  a  thing.  ...The  new  Vocal  Association  in 
London,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Benedict,  and 
numbering  some  three  hundred  singers,  gave  their 
third  concert  at  the  Sydenham  Palace  last  month. 
They  were  assisted  by  the  band  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company,  and  all  the  music  was  selected  from  the 
works  of  Meudelssohn,  including  four  of  the  Part- 
songs,  the  finale  to  Lorelry,  the  "  Walpurgi*  Night," 
the  Symphony  in  A  major  ("Italian"),  the  Concerto 
in  G  minor,  (played  by  Miss  Arabella  Goddard,) 
and  the  "  Wedding  March." 
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Some  anonymous  scribbler sends  us  the  following; 
it  is  villainous  metre,  but  good  meat: 

After  reading  "  Satteron  the  Music  of  the  Future." 
■foung  Germany,  buoyant  and  hopeful,  but  erring, 

For  excessive  originals  set  up  a  claim, 
And  scorn  to  be  hampered,  much  rather  preferring 

Eccentricity  to  a  conventional  fame. 
Thus  to  set  rules  and  nature  a  wholesale  defiance 

Is  a  musical  whim  it  were  pity  to  spoil ; 
But  who  model  from  nothing,  in  art  or  in  science, 

Seldom  fail  to  find  nothing  the  fruit  of  their  toil! 

When   Bkignoli   was  singing  in  Philadelphia,  a 
poet  in  the  corner  of  the  City  Item  gave  utterance  to 
his  ecstatic  torments  in  the  following 
LINES  TO  BRIGNOLI, 
Upon  his  singing  in  the  opera  of  "  Masanicllo." 

BY   T.    H.    UNDER. 

A  voice  in  the  Opera  House, 

On  the  stage  and  under  the  Hall ! 

He  is  singing  an  air  that  is  known  to  me, 

A  passionate  ballad,  gallant  and  gay, 

A  martial  song  like  a  trumpet's  call ! 

Singing  aloud  in  the  morning  of  life, 

Or,  rather  an  evening  in  the  latter  end  of  May, 

Singing  of  men  that  in  battle  array. 

Ready  in  heart  and  ready  in  hand, 

March  with  banner,  and  bugle  and  fife 

To  the  death,  ft*  their  native  land. 

Brignoli,  with  his  exquisite  face, 

And  wild  voice  pealing  up  to  the  sunny  sky, 

And  feet  like  sunny  gems  on  an  April  green 

Brignoli  in  the  light  of  his  youth  and  his  grace, 

Singing  a  Barcarole,  and  a  duet  of  Liberty, 

Singing  How  brightly  breaks  the  Morning, 

Till  I  well  could  weep  for  a  chorus  so  languid  and  base, 

For  a  chorus  so  cold  and  so  very  unadorning. 

Silence,  beautiful  voice  ! 

B  *  still,  for  you  only  trouble  the  mind 

With  a  joy  in  which  I  cannot  rejoice, 

A  glory  I  shall  not  find. 

Still !  I  will  hear  you  no  more, 

For  your  sweetness  hardly  leaves  me  a  choice, 

But  to  move  to  the  stage  and  fall  before 

Not  him,  who  is  not  an  idol  of  mine, 

Not  him,  not  him,  but  a  voice  ! 

The  At.he.nanm  speaks  thus  of  the  service  music  in 
St.  George's  Chapel,  at  Windsor : 

What  visitor  is  there  that  can  enter  St.  George's 
Chapel,  at  Windsor,  without  a  tolerably  vigorous 
anathema  against  the  smoke-colored  window,  in 
which  glass  was  dulled,  and  old  tracery  torn  down, 
in  order  that  an  oil  picture,  by  good  President  West, 
who  was  only  a  tf/scolorist,  might  he  counterfeited  as 
closely  as  possible.  A  late  experience  of  Sunday 
music  there,  suuirests  to  lis  that  reform  in  more  arts 
than  one  is  wanted  to  make  the  solemnity  of  Eng- 
land's Piilace-chapel  what  it  should  be.  The  service 
mu-dc,  though  carefully  performed,  and  with  suffi- 
cient force,  was  as  rococo,  without  being  as  reveren- 
tial, as  the  anthems  o1'  Florimel  Greene,  with  their 
quaverings  and  their  progressions  a//u  Rosalia,  belong- 
ing to  the  time  of  decadence  for  cathedral  writing. 
Regarding  this;  however,  we  might  have  been  silent, 
had  not  a  more  signal  instance  of  false  taste  accom- 
panied it, — in  the  shape  of  a  performance  of  the 
andante  to  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  D,  cut  short: 
— whether  short  or  long,  inadmissible,  puerile,  and 
ineffective  as  a  movement  for  the  or<:an.  The  vol- 
untary was  as  objectionable  as  the  displays  of  opera 
music,  with  which  the  ear  of  the  Italian  traveller  is 
treated  on  the  organ  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  or  the 
tour  organs  in  St.  Antony's,  at  Padua, — or  the  fine 
instrument  at  Como.  (exhibitions  over  which  Eng- 
lish tourists  have  been  used  to  make  themselves  con- 
temptuously merry). — in  its  way  a  piece  of  discord 
as  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  place  as  the  West  window. 

Herr  Sesselbbrg  is  the  name  of  a  new  German 
basso  prqfondo,  said  to  have  a  stupendously  deep 
voice,  who  has  made  his  appearance  at  the  Grand 
Opera  of  Paris  in  Le  Prophite . . . .  Herr  Ta.ubf.rt, 
of  Berlin,  has  composed  a  new  opera  on  the  subject 
of  "  Macbeth,"  for  the  Royal  Opera  house.  The 
Athenceum  says  there  is  an  older  German  "Macbeth," 
by  M.  Ciielaud,  too  much  forgotten,  though  it  is 
an  opera,  the  care,   cleverness  and   combination  of 


which  should  have  kept  it  alive. . .  .The  same  journal 
has  the  following: 

The  death  of  the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa,  son  to 
Marshal  Ncy,  claims  n  word  of  announcement  here 
because  of  the  leading  position  held  by  him  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life  in  the  musical  world  of 
Paris.  As  an  amateur,  the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa 
stood  first  in  a  circle  rather  remarkable,  inasmuch 
as  it  comprised  such  an  admirable  tenor  sintrcr  of 
the  first  (dass  as  Prince  Belgiojoso, — on  the  right  of 
his  accomplishment  as  a  composer.  Two  operettas 
by  him,  Le  Cent  Suisse  and  Yvonne,  were  produced 
at  the  Opera  Comique  without  discredit  to  his  repu- 
tation. The  concerts  of  unaccompanied  vocal  music 
of  the  ancient  school,  which  were  got  up  under  his 
superintendence,  were  during  many  seasons  the  rage 
in  Paris. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  on  learning  that  the  elder 
Lablaciie  was  ordered,  on  account  of  his  health, 
not  to  think  of  again  appearing  on  the  stage,  has  sent 
to  the  great  artist  his  nomination  to  the  dignity  of 
"His  Majesty's  singer,"  accompanied  with  a  gold 
medal  enriched  with  diamonds,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Pour  distinction;"  the  medal  to  be  suspended 
from  the  neck  by  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Andrew.  M.  Lablache  (says  the  London  Chronicle 
cf  Aug.  10)  is  so  much  improved  in  health  that  we 
understand  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  he  will  return 
to  the  Italian  opera  during  the  approaching  season  in 
Paris. . .  .Mile.  Piccolomiki,  it  is  said,  is  about  to 
marry    Lord    Ward,    the    owner    of    the    Covent 

Garden,  and   other  theatres  in   London Prof. 

Fischhoff,  formerly  director  of  the  Conservatorium 
of  Vienna,  died  in  that  city  in  'the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust. He  has  left  hehind  him  a  rare  and  valuable 
collection  of  MSS.,  and  scores  of  celebrated  masters, 
which  date  from  a  very  early  period.  He  had  suf- 
fered much  for  many  years,  and  died  at  the  early- 
age  of  fifty-three. . .  .Herr  Anton  SciiaiiTT,  a  well- 
known  literary  celebrity  in  the  German  reading 
world,  died  on  the  4th  of  July,  at  Salzburg,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-one.  He  was  the  custos  of 
the  imperial  library  in  Vienna,  His  life  of  "  Hof- 
haimer,"  a  musician  of  Salzburg,  who  was  born  in 
1459.  is  amongst  the  most  interesting  and  popular  of 
his  biographical  works. 

Musical  and  Dramatic  Gossip  or  the  Conti- 
nent.—  Meyerbeer  has  returned  to  Paris,  and  of 
course  the  ever-to-he-produced  Afridaine  is.spoken  of, 
the  Mrs.  Harris  of  the  Parisian  musical  world.  The 
Italian  journals  announce  the  production  of  a  new 
composer.  Signor  Sorrao,  a  pupil  of  Mercadante. 
The  opera  is  called  Pergolese.  and  was  brought  out 
with  "  great  success"  at  the  Fondo,  of  Naples.  Now 
is  the  time  for  singers  and  composers;  never  were 
they  better  paid  or  more  appreciated.  Verdi  can 
get  almost  as  much  money  as  he  likes  for  a  new 
opera,  and  we  have  agents  in  Paris  looking  out  for 
lady  and  gentlemen  singers,  who  may  almost  choose 
their  theatre,  if  possessing  the  shadow  of  a  name. 
America  threatens  to  become  a  profitable  market  for 
the  sellers  of  sweet  sounds.  In  a  brief  space  of  time 
there  will  be  three  or  four  lame  theatres  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  permanently  demanding  vocalists  who 
can  sing  Italian  operas.  Mme.  Frezzolini  is  already 
engaged  ;  Mme.  Borghi-Mumo  has  more  lhan  one 
offer.  I  met  an  American  agent  the  other  day  who 
said,  speaking  of  the  lyrical  demands  of  this  coun- 
try, "  If  the  article  can  be  found,  sir,  we  have  a  large 
musical-consuming  public,  ready  to  pay  their  money." 
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BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  Fifth  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  5'h  of  October  next,  at  Mercantile  Halt. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments  :— 
System  of  N'ntarion,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position witli  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Ii.stiumentati  n, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  ©25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F   Baker.  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Ho:.iEft,J.C  D  Parker,  and  William  Schultze 

For  particulars,  address  B    F.  Baker,  No  \  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation, 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION, 

—  DY — 

DR.  GUSTAV  SCHILLING. 

CARD, 

One  of  the  first  scientific  musicians  of  Europe,  and  decidedly 
the  ablest  and  most  thorough  teacher  of  muftic,  Dr  Gustavus 
Schilling,  HUthor  of  a  number  of  most  superior  didactic  and 
other  musical  works,  baa  arrived  here  to  establish  in  the 
United  States  a  Public  Academy  of  Music,  similar  to  the  Con- 
servatoires of  Kuropp.  I  am  anxious  to  recommend  him  most 
urgently  to  all  those  who  seek  higher  perfection  in  the  science 
of  music.  S.  TLIALBERG. 

New  York,  1857. 

Before  realizing  my  project  (alreadv  announced  in  American 
Mu-ic  Journals)  of  a  Musical  Conservatory.  I  propose  to  give 
special  instruction  to  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  desirous  of  be- 
coming accomplished  arti-ts  or  competent  teachers.  Instruc- 
tion will  he  imparted  in  the  following  branches,  viz  :  — 

1st — Piano-forte,  Organ,  Singing,  (to  include  hereafter,  also, 
every  other  instrument) 

2d — The  general  science  of  Musie — Harmony,  Composition, 
Structure  or  Form,  Theory  of  Instruments,  Instrumentation, 
History,  ./Esthetics,  Acoustics,  Didactics. 

In  the  former  of  these  departments  instruction  will  be  im- 
parted to  each  pupil  individually  ;  in  the  latter  several  pupils 
can  participate  jointly.  All  these  subjects  of  study  will  follow 
in  regular  course,  each  pupil  receiving  in-tru-  lion  daily.  Any 
person,  however,  may  devote  himself  either  to  oue  or  several 
of  the  branches,  at  pleasure. 

I  also. propose  to  perfect  amateurs  in  either  one  of  the  above 
studies. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

DE.  G.  SCHILLING-, 

179  West  15th  Street,  New  Vork, 
Or,  care  of  Mr.  C.  HARTMANN,  44  Franklin  St. 


AUGUST     H  A  M  A  N  N , 
TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Pussell  fc  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  283  Washington  Street. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

AT   THEIR 

New  and  Capacious  Music  Store, 

No.  277  WASHINGTON  ST., 

"Would  call  the  a'rentinn  of  the  Musical   Public  to  their  large 
and  constantly  increasing  Stock  of 

AMERICAN     AND     FOREIGN 
SHEET  MUSIC  ami  MUSIC  ISOOKS, 

AND    AN 

UNSURPASSED  ASSORTMENT 

— OF — 

Pianos  and  IVelodeons  for  Sale  and  to  Let. 

The  recent  publications  of  0.  D.  &  Co.  eomprise, 

VERDI'S  CEl/ERRATED  OPERA  OF  TL  TROVATORE,  with 
Italian  and  English  words.     Price  S3- 

BACH'S  48  PRELUDES  AND  FUGUES.    Vol    L     Price  S3. 

THE  BEETIIOYEV  COLLECTION  OF  SACRED  MTTSTf! : 
comprising  Themes  fiom  the  Works  of  Beethoven.  Ffiydn, 
Mozart,  ami  other  eminent.  Compos,  rs  :  ami  Original  Tun***, 
Chants  and  Anthems  The  whole  Ivmn^nized  in  f>nr  pnrt«, 
with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Or£r>n  By  E  Tves,  ,1r  , 
W.  Alpers  and  IT.  C.  Timm.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.     Price  SI 

TTTE  OPERATIC  ALBUM:  A  Collection  nf  Musi/*  in  Parts, 
for  Ladies1  voices  intended  particularly  for  Seminaries, 
High  Schools,  Musical  Classes  aud  the  Social  Circle.  Price 
67  cents. 

THE  MUSICAL  WREATH:  A  Cnllecion  nf  Songs,  compris- 
ing the  beauties  of  Enslish,  German.  French  and  Italian 
melody,  wUtt  English  words,  bv  Pereival,  McLeod  and 
others".     Edited  by  E  Ives,  Jr.     Price  SI 

MUSICAL  RECREATION3:  OR,  A  RELIEF  FROM  STUDY. 
A  Collection  of  Two-part  Songs,  consisting  mostly  of  Ele- 
gant Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Eminent  Compo=ers.  with 
English  words,  written  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  in- 
tt-nrted  <o  be  sung  by  One  or  Fifty  voices.  By  E.  Ives,  Jr. 
Price  50  cents. 

THE  MUSICAL  SPELLING  BOOK  :  A  Krw  Method  of  In- 
struction in  the  Rudiments  of  Music,  tosrethT  with  a  Choice 
Series  of  Musical  Recreations.     Price  75  cents. 

IN  PRESS  :  A  ltrg-*  number  and  variety  of  Valuable  Work**, 
the  names  and  general  features  of  which  will  soon  be  made 
public. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &.  CO. 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN  PIANO-FOIiTES  &  MEL0DE0NS, 
277  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


ATHENHUM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Serond  Exhibition  will  open  WEDNESDAY.  Jnlv  15, 
wi'h  a  new  collection  nf  Pictures,  iimong  whirh  will  be  found, 
Ttie  Visitation,  bv  Page;  The  First,  N.  E  Thans^ivinjr.  by 
Edwin  White:  additional  pictures  by  Allston ;  and  other 
works  by  New  York  and  Boston  Artists. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 


FROM   THE 

J&ajBSatfmscits  OTariiablr  iHtrtiaiiu  glssomtiort 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE   BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM    THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM    THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PI.A  NOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  iu  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 
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WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

OR.G-ja.KT    U3  XT  X  Xj  3Z>  E3  3Et , 
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TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 
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231  33  "TOT  SS» 
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BOSTON,    MASS. 

G.    ANDRE    &    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and    American   Music, 

1104  CIIESTNOT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

AftentsofJ.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  lieethoren's,  Clementi's,  Iluydu's  and  Mozart's  works. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

yj   Broadway )  NJT. 

To  Choral  Societies  and  Choirs. 

NOVELLO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3.  contaiDR  a  list  of  Music 
for  the  uee  of  Choral  Societies  Church  Choirs  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parrs. 
Containing  Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems;  Operatic  Music,  ScDgB,  Duets.  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madriptls 
and  Glees;  Music  with  Laiin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c,  &c, 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  ceuts  per  page. 

Novello's  Octavo  Editions  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c  ,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment  Handel's  Messiah, 
3?1  63;  Judas  Maccahseux,  $1  63;  Haydn's  Creation.  $1  25. 
All  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  been  published 
in  this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVELIiO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES. 

All  the  Choruses  in  the  octaTO  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  di-tinct  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's  "Messiah,"  price  3S  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "Judas  BIacca"beciis,"  price  3S  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  "Samson,"  price  3S  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTION  OF  GLEES. 

Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Boole,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.  For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

NOlfKLLQ'S    MUSIC    STORE, 

389  Broadway,  New  Yorlt, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

IrtBtttutot  of  t\)t  ^iano-Jottt,  ©njart  &  garmonj, 

3    H AYWARD    PLACE. 

SIGNOR   AUGUSTO    EENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86  Pincltney  Street. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 


J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

IP  TJ  IB  ID  I  SHI  EI*.    OIF    MUSIC, 
flnb  Dcaltr  in  JHusiral  ^Hcrtfianbise, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOEEIGK  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

'fonrjjrr  nf  tjjt  $tmni  imii  Singing, 

U .    S  .   MOTEL. 

JOE  PRIITIM 

OP     EVERY     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED  AT  THE   OFFICE  OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

INTO-    31    SCHOOL    STREET. 

C.    BKEUSIWG, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[C?^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON'S 

HVrOZTNTTIEIL-'X- 

CA.TALGGUE  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 
A TJ  GTJ  S  T . 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

TEARS  OF  I.OYE.  (F)4 Walter  Haynsrd,  25 

MINNIE  BROWN,  B„neend  Chorus  (Fj  3. .  .11   P  Danks,  25 
FLORENCE  may,  ik  Bat)  3 E  A  Homier,  2S 

NELLY  MAY.  ( Ll i  3 a.  Uuknein   25 

1  MUST  COME  OUT  NEXT  SPUING,    MAMMA, 

I F>  3 lVe  Morris,  25 

MAMMA   WON'T  LET  ME  MARRY  YET,  Comic, 

I B  Bat )  3 Pete  Morris.  25 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO,  (D)  3 J.  N.  Crouch;  25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

LAUGHTNO  RILL  WALTZ,  (0)3 Geo.  Biron  Ware.  25 

SUNNY  MEMORIES  WALTZ.  (A)4 II    P.  Crane    25 

VALSE  CIIAKMANTE.  IEH»t>4 Sexcus  Sawe-Nc,  25 

LES  CLOCHES  DU  MONASTEIIE.  fD  flat)  4....L.  We.lv    25 
TO  THE  COTTAGE  OF  MY  MOTHER,  No.  1,  of 

the  "  Signs  nf  Love,"  Vars.,  (G)4 Ch.  Grobe.  35 

EMILY  POLKA.  IF)  3 Mrs.  Win.  Garrett!  25 

NOCTURNE.  (A  flat;  5 J.C.  D.  Parker,  25 

NOCTURNE,  IE)  5   A.  Lneschhorn,  35 

SPANIARD'S  SERENADE.  (E  n.innr)  4.  . . .  A.  Junen.ann,  25 
LA  MUETTE  DE  POItTlCI,  Op.  52.  (EJ7...S.  Thalbere,  75 

THOUGHTS  OF  HOME,  Galop,  |D)  4 II   P   Crane    25 

POLONAISE  BH1LLANTE,  (K  sharp)  7..  .J.C.  D.  Parker  50 
THE  SHEAF.    In  Six  Nos,     By  Geo.  By  rnn  Ware.    15c.  each. 

No.  1— L'Elisire  d'Amore,  (C)  2. 

No.  2— Flowers  of  Spring,  (G)  2. 

No.  3 — Luerezia  Boreia,  (G)2. 

No.  4— Bells  of  the  Monastery,  (D)2. 

No.  5—11  Trovarore,  (D)  2. 

No.  G— La  Traviata,  (F)  2. 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 
The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  of  the  ahove  pieces,  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difficult}  of  execution  of  different  pices,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  figures,  running  from  1,  [which  represents 
very  east/,]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult music] 

INSTRUCTOR  for  Beginners  on  the  ORGAN, 
for  the  formation  of  the  Legato  style  of  playing.  By  C.  H. 
RINK.    In  Two  Books,  each  SI  50. 

HOWE'S   NEW  AMERICAN  PIANO-FORTE  SCHOOL 

without  a  Master 50 

HOWE'S    NEW  AMERICAN  MELODEON  and'sERA-'" 

PH1NE  without  a  Master 50 

HOWE'S    NEW  AMERICAN  GUITAR  SCHOOL  with-" ' 

out  a  Master, 50 

E7*  Abridged  editions  of  each  of  the  above  Instruction  Books 

at  25  cents  each. 

The  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  Quarto  of  SO  pages,  con- 
taining 'he  Life  of  Thalberg,  anlysis  of  4000 celebrated  Musical 
works,  Musical  engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Music, 
&c— a  book  of  great  value  to  all  Musicians— sent  to  anv  ad- 
dress on  the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps,  to  defray  postage. 
Direct  your  application  to 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 
Publishers,  291  'Washington  Street,  Boston. 


^T-^a.Tisnaxris   *ss  oo. 

(Successors  to  Reed  &  Watki-vs.) 

Wholesale  k  Retail  Dealers  in 
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AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE  aud  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 


HALLET,   DAVIS    <Sc    CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OP 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
aud  Square 
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PAIE.M   SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
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J.   TRENKLE, 
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(From  the  National  Era. ) 
THE  WITCH'S  DATJGHTEB. 

BY  JOHN    G.   WHIITIEB. 

It  was  the  pleasant  harvest  time, 
"When  cellar-bins  are  closely  stowed, 
And  garrets  bend  beneath  their  load, 

And  the  old  swallow-haunted  barns — 
Brown-gabled,  long,  and  full  of  seams 
Through  which  the  moled  sunlight  streams, 

And  winds  blow  freshly  in,  to  shake 
The  red  plumes  of  the  roosted  cocks. 
And  the  loose  hay-mow's  scented  locks — 

Are  filled  with  summer's  ripened  stores, 
Its  odorous  grass  and  grained  sheaves, 
From  their  low  scaffolds  to  their  eaves. 

On  Esek  Harden's  oaken  floor, 
"With  many  an  autumn  threshing  worn. 
Lay  the  heaped  ears  of  unhusked  corn. 

And  thither  came  young  men  and  maids, 
Beneath  a  moon  that,  large  and  low, 
Lit  that  sweet  eve  of  long  ago. 

They  took  their  places,  some  by  chance, 
And  others  by  a  merry  voice 
Or  sweet  smile  guided  to  their  choice. 

How  pleasantly  the  rising  moon, 
Between  the  shadow  of  the  mows, 
Looked  on  them  through  the  great  elm  boughs! — 

On  sturdy  boyhood  sun-embrowned, 
On  girlhood  with  its  solid  curves 
Of  healthful  strength  and  painless  nerves  ! 

And  jests  went  round,  and  laughter  made 
The  house-dog  answer  with  his  howl, 
And  kept  astir  the  barn-yard  fowl ; 

And  quaint  old  songs  their  fathers  sung, 
In  Derby  dales  and  Yorkshire  moors, 
Ere  Norman  William  trod  their  shores  ; 

And  tales,  whose  merry  license  shook 
The  fat  sides  of  the  Saxon  thane, 
Forgetful  of  the  hovering  Dane  ! 

But  still  the  sweetest  voice  was  mute, 
That  river  valley  ever  heard, 
From  lip  of  maid  or  throat  of  bird  ! 

For  Mabel  Martin  sat  apart, 

And  let  the  hay-mow's  shadow  fall 
Upon  the  loveliest  face  of  all. 

She  sat  apart,  as  one  forbid, 
Who  knew  that  none  would  condescend 
To  own  the  Witch's  child  a  friend. 


The  seasons  scarce  had  gone  their  round, 
Since  curious  thousands  thronged  to  see 
Her  mother  on  the  gallows-tree  ; 

And  mocked  the  palsied  limbs  of  age, 
That  faltered  on  the  fatal  stairs, 
And  wan  lip  trembling  with  its  prayers  ! 

Few  questioned  of  the  sorrowing  child, 
Or,  when  they  saw  the  mother  die, 
Dreamed  of  the  daughter's  agony. 

They  went  up  to  their  homes  that  day, 
As  men  and  Christians  justified  : 
God  willed  it,  and  the  wretch  had  died  ! 

Dear  God  and  Father  of  us  all, 
Forgive  our  faith  in  cruel  lies, 
Forgive  the  blindness  that  denies  ! 

Forgive  Thy  creature  when  he  takes, 
For  the  all-perfect  love  Thou  art, 
Some  grim  creation  of  his  heart. 

Cast  down  our  idols,  overturn 
Our  bloody  altars  ;  let  us  see 
Thyself  in  Thy  humanity  ! 

Poor  Mabel  from  her  mother's  grave 
Crept  to  her  desolate  hearth-stone, 
And  wrestled  with  her  fate  alone ; 

"With  love,  and  anger,  and  despair, 
The  phantoms  of  disordered  sense, 
The  awful  doubts  of  Providence  ! 

The  school-boys  jeered  her  as  they  passed, 
And,  when  she  sought  the  house  of  prayer, 
Her  mother's  curse  pursued  her  there. 

And  still  o'er  many  a  neighboring  door 
She  saw  the  horseshoe's  curved  charra, 
To  guard  against  her  mother's  harm — 

That  mother,  poor,  and  sick  and  lame, 
Who,  daily,  by  the  old  arm-chair, 
Folded  her  withered  hands  in  prayer — 

Who  turned,  in  Salem's  dreary  jail, 
Her  worn  old  Bible  o'er  and  o'er, 
When  her  dim  eyes  could  read  no  more  ! 

Sore  tried  and  pained,  the  poor  girl  kept 
Her  faith,  and  trusted  that  her  way, 
So  dark,  would  somewhere  meet  the  day. 

And  still  her  weary  wheel  went  round 
Day  after  day,  with  no  relief; 
Small  leisure  have  the  poor  for  grief. 

So  in  the  shadow  Mabel  sits ; 
Untouched  by  mirth  she  sees  and  hears, 
Her  smile  is  sadder  than  her  tears. 

But  cruel  eyes  have  found  her  out, 
And  cruel  lips  repeat  her  name. 
And  taunt  her  with  her  mother's  shame. 

She  answered  not  with  railing  words, 
But  drew  her  apron  o'er  her  face, 
And,  sobbing,  glided  from  the  place. 

And,  only  pausing  at  the  door, 
Her  sad  eyes  met  the  troubled  gaze 
Of  one  who,  in  her  better  days, 

Had  been  her  warm  and  steady  friend, 
Ere  yet  her  mother's  doom  had  made 
Even  Esek  Harden  half  afraid. 

He  felt  that  mute  appeal  of  tears, 
And,  starting,  with  an  angry  frown 
Hushed  all  the  wicked  murmurs  down. 

"  Good  neighbors  mine,"  he  sternly  said, 
"  This  passes  harmless  mirth  or  jest ; 
I  brook  no  insult  to  my  guest. 

"  She  is  indeed  her  mother's  child ; 
But  God's  sweet  pity  ministers 
Unto  no  whiter  soul  than  hers. 

"  Let  Goody  Martin  rest  in  peace ; 
I  never  knew  her  harm  a  fly, 
And,  witch  or  not,  God  knows — not  I. 


"  I  know  who  swore  her  life  away  ; 
And,  as  God  lives,  I'd  not  condemn 
An  Indian  dog  on  word  of  them." 

The  broadest  lands  in  all  the  town, 
The  skill  to  guide,  the  power  to  awe, 
Were  Harden's  ;  and  his  word  was  law. 

None  dared  withstand  him  to  his  face, 
But  one  sly  maiden  spake  aside  : 
"  The  little  witch  is  evil  eyed  ! 

"  Her  mother  only  killed  a  cow, 
Or  witched  a  churn  or  dairy  pan, 
But  she,  forsooth,  must  charm  a  man  !  " 

Poor  Mabel,  in  her  lonely  home, 
Sat  by  the  window's  narrow  pane, 
While  in  the  moonlight's  silver  rain, 

The  river,  on  its  pebbled  rim, 
Made  Music  such  as  childhood  knew  ; 
The  door-yard  tree  was  whispered  through, 

By  voices,  such  as  childhood's  ear 
Had  heard  in  moonlights  long  ago  ; 
And,  through  the  willow  boughs  below, 

She  saw  the  rippled  water  shine  ; 
Beyond,  in  "waves  of  shade  and  light, 
The  hills  rolled  off  into  the  night. 

Sweet  sounds  and  pictures  mocking  so 
The  sadness  of  her  human  lot, 
She  saw  and  heard,  but  heeded  not. 

She  strove  to  drown  her  sense  of  wrong, 
And,  in  her  old  and  simple  way, 
To  teach  her  bitter  heart  to  pray. 

Poor  child  !  the  prayer,  begun  in  faith, 
Grew  to  a  low,  despairing  cry 
Of  utter  misery  :  "  Let  me  die  ! 

"  Oh  !  take  me  from  the  scornful  eyes, 
And  hide  me  where  the  cruel  speech 
And  mocking  finger  may  not  reach  ! 

"  I  dare  not  breathe  my  mother's  name; 
A  daughter's  right  I  dare  not  crave, 
To  weep  above  her  unblest  grave  ! 

"  Let  me  not  live  until  my  heart, 
With  few  to  pity,  and  with  none 
To  love  me,  hardens  into  stone. 

"  Oh  God  have  mercy  on  Thy  child, 
Whose  faith  in  Thee  grows  weak  and  small, 
And  take  me  ere  I  lose  it  all !  " 

A  shadow  on  the  moonlight  fell, 

And  murmuring  wind  and  wave  became 
A  voice  whose  burden  was  her  name. 

Had  then  God  heard  her  ?  Had  he  sent 
His  angel  down  ?  In  flesh  and  blood, 
Before  her  Esek  Harden  stood  ! 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm  : 

"  Dear  Mabel,  this  no  more  shall  be  ; 
Who  scoffs  at  you,  must  scoff  at  me. 

"  You  know  rough  Esek  Harden  well; 
And  if  he  seems  no  suitor  gay, 
And  if  his  hair  is  touched  with  gray, 

"  The  maiden  grown  shall  never  find 
His  heart  less  warm  than  when  she  smiled, 
Upon  his  knees,  a  little  child  !  " 

Her  tears  of  grief  were  tears  of  joy, 
As,  folded  in  his  strong  embrace, 
She  looked  in  Esek  Harden's  face. 

"  Oh,  truest  friend  of  all !  "  she  said, 
"  God  bless  you  for  your  kindly  thought, 
And  make  me  worthy  of  my  lot !  " 

He  led  her  through  his  dewy  fields, 
To  where  the  swinging  lanterns  glowed, 
And  through  the  doors  the  huskers  showed. 

"  Good  friends  and  neighbors!  "  Esek  said, 
"  I'm  weary  of  this  lonely  life  ; 
In  Mabel  see  my  chosen  wife ! 
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"  She  greets  you  kindly,  one  and  all ; 
The  past  is  past,  and  all  offence 
Falls  harmless  from  her  innocence. 

"Henceforth  she  stands  no  more  alone; 
You  know  what  Esek  Harden  is — 
He  brooks  no  wrong  to  him  or  his." 

Now  let  the  merriest  tales  be  told, 
And  let  the  sweetest  songs  be  sung, 
That  ever  made  the  old  heart  young  ! 

For  now  the  lost  has  found  a  home  ; 
And  a  lone  hearth  shall  brighter  burn. 
As  all  its  household  joys  return  ! 

Oh,  pleasantly  the  harvest  moon, 
Between  the  shadow  of  the  mows, 
Looked  on  them  through  the  great  elm  boughs ! 

On  Mabel's  curls  of  golden  hair, 
On  Esek's  shaggy  strength  it  fell ; 
And  the  wind  whispered,  "  It  is  well !  " 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

J&y  Visit  in  the  Country. 

BY  A   CHOKISTEK. 

Left  our  quiet  city  one  warm,  sultry  morning 
in  August,  traveled  in  the  ears  some  forty  or  fifty 
miles,  tlien  took  the  stage  and  slowly  rolled  for 
eight  lazy  hours  over  hills  and  through  valleys  to 

the   snug  little   village   of  L .     The  village 

was  very  snug.  Six  houses  and  a  church  com- 
prised the  centre.  The  majority  of  the  villagers 
resided  in  all  directions  from  this  common  centre, 
at  distances  of  a  mile,  mile-and-a-half  or  two 
miles  from  each  other. 

There  is  a  deal  of  romance  in  country  visits. 
One  often  sleeps  with  his  nose  scarcely  a  foot 
from  an  unfinished  roof,  and  has  a  "free  gratis" 
privilege  of  venting  his  spite  on  famished  bed- 
bugs during  the  spare  hours  of  night.  I  was 
once  so  troubled.  A  huge  mosquito  kept  up  a 
prolonged  hum  all  night,  as  a  sort  of  prolonged 
pedal  note  to  minor  ejaculations  of  analyzed 
harmonies  by  myself!  Thank  fortune,  my  uncle 
has  a  new  house,  white,  with  green  blinds.  I 
arrived  late  Saturday  night,  had  a  romp  with 
my  black-eyed  cousins,  Hattie  and  Carrie,  for  the 
sake  of  old  times,  heard  a  learned  essay  from 
uncle's  large  experience  on  farming,  and  after  an 
evening  hymn  retired  to  rest. 

Woke  Sunday  morning  greatly  refreshed. 
Raised  the  window  and  took  a  peep  out — very 
quiet — weather  cool — the  spire  of  the  little  white 
church  pointed  up  from  behind  a  hill  a  mile  dis- 
tant. Now  and  then  a  discreet  and  prudent 
farmer  slowly  entered  his  barn,  and  with  charac- 
teristic sedateness  "  did  the  chores."  Went  down 
to  breakfast.  Ah,  what  a  luxury  is  fresh  coun- 
try cream,  on  hot  "  flap-jacks,"  piled  high  on 
generous  plates.  The  girls  gave  me  a  polite  in- 
vitation to  sing  tenor  in  the  choir  that  morning, 
as  my  uncle  is  leader,  and  they  the  principal 
sopranos  in  the  choir.  I  of  course  was  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  being  mixed  up  with  a  genu- 
ine back-woods  "  singing  school." 

The  bell  had  nearly  ceased  tolling.  I  with 
my  cousins  sat  watching  the  people  come  in. 
The  choir  and  musicians  were  already  in  their 
places.  Some  were  whispering,  some  sucking 
lemons  or  eating  dill,  others,  more  mindful  than 
the  rest,  were  humming  over  the  opening  sen- 
tence. But  the  movements  of  the  orchestra 
amused  me  the  most.  It  numbered  nine  pieces, 
viz :  three  violins,  my  uncle  leading  with  one,  a 
cracked  flute,  two  clarinets  in  C,  a  tenor  trom- 
bone, a  fagotto  and  bass  viol !  Two  of  the  vio- 
linists and  a  clarinetist  stepped  into  a  side  closet 
to  tune  up,  and  sundry  "  quacks,"  as  Fetis  ex- 
presses it,  told  us  that  they  were  "going  it"  indis- 


criminately. They  soon  returned — the  former 
gentlemen  with  their  instruments  nicely  tucked 
under  their  arms,  the  latter  looking  very  red  in 
the  face.  The  flutist,  a  short  man  with  squint 
eyes,  made  so  by  sympathy  with  his  instrument 
in  its  upper  octave,  was  busy  wetting  the  keys 
with  spittle  and  cleansing  the  flute  with  a  huge 
red  silk  bandanna.  The  trombone  performer,  a 
sturdy  blacksmith  with  jolly  red  cheeks,  was 
slowly  taking  out  his  lunch  from  the  hell  of  his 
instrument,  at  the  same  time  maliciously  winking 
to  the  helle  of  his  heart,  a  fair-haired  damsel 
across  the  gallery.  Mr.  Fagotto,  a  tall,  lean, 
crooked-nosed  Yankee,  was  busy  making  crosses 
under  all  the  notes  in  the  opening  piece  which  he 
was  capable  of  perrorming.  his  scale  on  that 
noble  instrument  being  limited  to  eight  or  ten 
notes.  My  uncle  was  busy  assisting  the  bass 
viol  man  to  tune  ;  he  being  rather  deaf,  needed 
assistance. 

The  bell  ceased  tolling.  My  uncle  rose,  flour- 
ished his  bow  twice,  and  then  the  orchestra  be- 
gan the  symphony.  I  pitied  the  performer  on 
the  viol ;  being  deaf,  he  was  always  behind  time  ; 
now  and  then  Mr.  Fagotto,  as  he  came  to  a 
crossed  note,  gave  me  brief  examples  of  the  beau- 
ties of  a  "  reed  bass."  'T  would  have  been  more 
to  my  comfort  had  the  7-ead  been  in  the  performer. 
Mr.  Trombone  gave,  us  a  very  brilliant  per- 
formance ;  at  the  end  of  each  blast  he  would  cast 
his  eyes  beseechingly  to  his  fair-haired  friend  to 
know  if  she  heard  it!  The  clarinetists  gave  col- 
oring to  the  piece,  their  faces  being,  from  exer- 
tion, of  a  brilliant  red.  Mr.  Flutist,  all  alone  by 
himself,  warbled  in  affecting  tremulous  8vo,  can 
amnre.  The  violins  for  a  wonder  were  "  up  to 
the  scratch,"  and  aided  much  in  the  general 
ensemble  of  the  performance. 

The  symphony  being  finished,  the  choir,  num- 
bering some  twenty-five,  rose  with  one  accord, 
and  then  came  the  tragedy  of  music.  Dear  me ! 
I  was  stunned — not  as  Saint  Stephen  was  of  old 
— but  by  bars  of  noisy  music  !  In  my  astonish- 
ment I  forgot  to  sing  my  part ;  in  fact,  the  book 
was  upside  down,  and  I,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  find 
them,  concluded  they  were  singing  the  piece 
canon  fashion,  and  quietly  sat  down  to  hear  them 
through. 

"  Well,  nephew,"  said  my  uncle,  as  the  last 
amen  was  reluctantly  given,  "  that's  a  telling 
piece  !  " 

"  Yes,%incle,  very  telling." 
"  Ah,  you  think  so  ?  "  rubbing  his  hands  in  de- 
light.    "  I'm   glad   you  appreciate   it,  for  we've 
practiced  it  four  consecutive  Sabbaths    expressly 
for  your  coming  !  " 

"  Indeed,  I'm  greatly  obliged.  I  plainly  see 
your  choir  is  independent."  This  remark  touched 
my  uncle.  It  was  his  favorite  hobby.  His  eyes 
sparkled,  and  taking  a  fresh  twist  of  tobacco  from 
a  large  antiquated  tortoise  box,  he  began  : 

"  My  dear  nephew,  you  are  right.  I  plainly 
see  you  have  good  judgment.  Why,  last  fall  we 
had  a  catlle  show  here.  The  committee,  says 
they  to  me,  we  are  to  have  closing  exercises  in 
the  meeting  house,  with  remarks  from  a  crack 
orator ;  get  up  some  good  music.  Says  I,  I'm 
your  man.  We  practiced  four  weeks,  three  times 
a  week,  learned  four  pieces,  had  fresh  recruits  in 
our  orchestra — two  fiddles,  a  bugle,  an  ophicleide, 
a  fife  to  come  in  on  double  F's,  and  part  of  Tink- 
erville  Brass  Band.  Well,  the  day  came,  and 
just  as  the  exercises  were  to  begin,  in  comes  Dr. 


Pillsbury,  one   of  the   committee,  and   leader  of 

the  singing  in  Tinkerville.  Says  he,  John — he 
always  calls  me  John — I've  written  an  original 
ode  to  original  music  for  this  occasion,  and  you 
will  greatly  oblige  me  by  performing  it:  the 
parts  are  all  copied.  Says  I,  we'll  do  it.  You 
see,  nephew,  I  was  not  going  to  be  bluffed  down 
by  any  Tinkerville  musician.  Well,  we  did  sing 
it !  To  be  sun-  the  choir  wavered  a  little  in  time. 
yet  every  note  was  sung  and  played.  After  the 
exercises,  the  Dr.  comes  to  me  ;  says  he  :  John, 
that's  the  most  feeling  performance  I  ever  heard ! " 
Poor  uncle,  he  did  not  see  the  Doctor's   sarcasm. 

After  service  the  choir  stayed  to  rehearsal,  as 
was  their  custom.  My  uncle,  glad  to  promulgate 
his  peculiar  views  ou  music,  began  a  "  few  re- 
marks." 

'•  Fellow-singers,  you  did  remarkably  well  this 
morning.  Some  of  you  did'nt  let  out  your  voice 
enough  ;  always  throw  your  arms  back  and  your 
chest  out,  so  as  to  give  a  free,  unobstructed  pas- 
sage for  the  voice.  This  young  man  at  my  left  is 
my  nephew,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  to  you  be- 
fore. He  is  from  the.  city,  and  his  choir  sing 
opera  music,  written  by  crazy  foreigners.  I  think 
the  opera  music  most  blasphemous,  though  I've 
never  heard  any  of  it,  and  I  don't  wish  to.  Give 
me  the  music  of  Billiugs,  of  Swau,  Shaw  and 
them  fellows;  there's  true  worship  for  you,  true 
spirit,  none  of  your  squawking  stuff !  "  ,  Here 
Carrie  pinched  my  arm  and  whispered,  "  non- 
sense." 

"  Nephew,  I  don't  mean  no  offence,  for  you 
aint  to  blame  for  being  perverted ;  I'm  only  ad- 
vising you  about  proper  style,  and  such  like. 
When  you  have  led  twenty  years,  as  I  have,  ami 
sung  through  as  many  books,  you  will  then  begin 
to  appreciate  your  old  uncle's  remarks.  The 
choir  will  please  turn  to  the  forty-ninth  page,  first 
tune,  common  metre — one — two — begin."  At 
the  end  of  the  second  phrase  I  whispered  to 
Carrie : 

"  Your  father  is  singing  an  opera  tune  !  " 

"  Are  you  in  earnest,  cousin,"  said  Carrie,  with 
a  peculiar  smile  about  her  pretty  mouth. 

"  Certainly,  he  is  singing  an  arrangement  from 
a  religious  march,  in  one  of  Gluck's  operas." 

"  Well,  nephew,"  said  uncle,  as  they  finished 
the  tune,  "  that's  prime  music — none  of  your 
new-fangled  stuff." 

"  Please,  pa,"  said  Carrie,  blushing  with  em- 
barrassment, "  Cousin  says  that  is  opera  music, 
taken  from  — " 

"  No  such  thing,  'tis  the  essence  of  church 
style  ;  it  is  written  by  a  Mr.  Arr.  Cluck.  A-r-r 
means  Aaron.  Mr.  Aaron  Gluck,  a  smart  man, 
he  lives  about  fifty  miles  east." 

"  Uncle,  I  beg  pardon — '  I  mean  no  offence  " — 
but  the  tune  is  arranged  from  Gluck's  opera, 
called  '  Alceste.'  Gluck  is  one  of  your  crazy 
foreigners.  To  his  insanity  the  musical  world  is 
indebted  for  great  treasures  of  sweet  sounds. 
You  see  opera  music  sometimes  has  very  devo- 
tional tendencies.  Andante  passages  without 
complicated  harmonics  are  — " 

"  II  mnph,  I  see  what  you  arc  at ;  you  want  to 
argue.  The  choir  is  dispersed.  Come,  girls,  put 
on  your  things,  for  nephew  and  I  must  have  a 
'  set-to  '  when  we  get  home  !  " 


Transmitting  Signals  by  Musical 
Sounds. — -The  France  Afiisica'e  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  some  experiments  made  in  the 
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presence  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  when  at 
Plombieres,  to  test  the  efficiency  of  M.  Satire's 
plan  tor  transmitting  signal  sounds.  The  above 
named  journal  says : 

During  the  Emperor's  stay,  M.  Sudre,  the  in- 
ventor of  what  is  called  lete'/ihonie,  or  the  art  of 
transmitting  signals  and  phrases  by  sound,  had 
with  his  wife  the  honor  of  exhibiting  before  Mis 
Majesty.  Placing  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
saloon,  he  announced  that  he  would  with  his  vio- 
lin express  any  phrase  his  Majesty  might  please 
to  dictate  to  him,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable 
Mine.  Sudre,  who  was  seated  at  the  further  end 
of  the  room,  among  a  group  of  ladies,  to  say 
what  it  meant.  The  Emperor  immediately 
wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  words :  Le  pre- 
mier qui  fit  roi  fat  un  soldat  heureux,  and  M. 
Sudre  produced  a  few  sounds  from  his  violin. 
Mine.  Sudre  immediately  rose  and  repeated  the 
phrase,  word  for  word.  Another  experiment 
was  then  made — it  consisted  in  speaking  the 
notes  instead  of  playing  them.  The  Emperor 
wrote,  Plombieres  est  une  ville  charmante  ce  soir, 
and  M.  Sudre,  after  reading  the  phrase,  pro- 
nounced, without  any  intonation  of  voice,  certain 
notes.  Mme.  Sudre  at  once  gave  the  words  cor- 
rectly. Experiments  in  le'le'/ihimie  were  made. 
M.  Sudre's  system  reduces  the  transmission  of 
signals  to  the  three  sounds  expressed  by  the 
trumpet,  the  drum,  or  the  cannon ;  or,  in  the 
event  of  high  winds  preventing  sounds  from 
being  heard,  to  three  signs.  The  Emperor  gave 
the  order,  "  Construct  batteries  on  the  height," 
and  M.  Sudre  produced  three  sounds  on  the 
clarion ;  Mme.  Sudre  at  once  repeated  the 
phrase.  Another  order  given  by  Gen.  Espin- 
asse  was  repeated  by  the  drum,  and  translated 
instantaneously  by  the  lady.  The  order,  "  Let 
the  artillery  paralyze  the  tire  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
tery," was  transmitted  by  taps  on  the  table  to 
imitate  cannon,  and  was  in  like  manner  at  once 
repeated  by  Mme.  Sudre.  The  Emperor  asked 
if  proper  names  and  the  names  of  towns  could 
be  transmitted  by  the  system,  and  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  wrote  the  name  of  Nabuchod- 
onosor ;  some  sounds  from  the  trumpet  enabled 
Mme.  Sudre  to  repeat  the  name  aloud.  The 
Emperor  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  what  he 
had  witnessed.  He  then  graciously  invited 
Madame  Sudre  to  sing  one  or  two  morceaux, 
after  which  his  Majesty  dismissed  her  and  her 
husband  with  marks  of  his  muniheence. 


Mosic  at  the  "  Art-Treasures  Exhibi- 
tion," Manchester. — The  musical  attractions 
of  this  grand  historical  panorama  of  the  art  of 
Painting  seem  to  have  been  both  rich  and  rare, 
worthy  of  so  artistic  a  scene,  and  more  than 
worthy  of  the  crowds  who  flock  to  see  it.  The 
AthencEvni  says : 

The  music  at  Manchester  is  so  well  given  as  to 
deserve  something  better  than  the  mere  suffer- 
ance of  a  yawning  and  gossiping  assemblage  of 
people  (not  audience  )  The  band  collected  by 
M.  Halle  is  a  very  good  one,  thoroughly  under 
the  control  of  its  conductor.  M.  Halle,  whom 
we  had  not  met  before  in  this  capacity,  is  efficient 
and  spirited  at  the  head  of  an  orchestra,  and 
active  in  research.  The  programme  of  the  first 
act  of  one  of  the  concerts  given  during  our  visit 
to  Manchester  will  speak  for  the  pains  and  re- 
search devoted  by  the  collection  of  musical  '-art- 
treasures."  This  ran  as  follows :  Overture,  "  Les 
Abeneerrages,"  Clierubini;  Andante  Pastorale, 
in  G,  5.  Bach ;  Finale,  from  Symphony  Op. 
146,  F.  Ri.es;  Scherzo  and  Notturno,  "  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  Mendelssohn;  Overture, 
"_  Olympia,"  Spontini.  The  above  moiety  of  a 
single  concert  scheme,  every  component  item  of 
which  had  merit,  character,  and  also  popularity, 
comprised  more  unfamiliar  music  than  the  entire 
six  programmes  of  our  London  Philharmonic 
Concerts !  One  of  the  specimens,  too,  was  as 
precious  of  its  kind  as  the  Memling  "  St.  Christo- 
pher," or  the  Holbein  '•  Anne  of  Cleves,"  or  the 
!Fiammingo    carvings   in  ivory.     This   was   the 


Andante  by  Bach — a  prelude  to  one  of  his  Christ- 
mas anthems,  probably  never  before  heard  in 
this  country.  Rarely  has  anything  more  lovely 
and  more  interesting  been  produced  than  (his 
movement,  which  is  a  Siciliana,  about  double  the 
length  of  Handel's  "Pastoral  Symphony,"  and 
resembling  it  in  character  as  closely  as  the  diver- 
sities of  humor  in  the  two  masters  rendered  pos- 
sible. It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  to  note,  how,  as 
in  Painting,  certain  heraldic  and  ecclesiastical 
colors  have,  by  frequent  use,  been  made  symboli- 
cal, authoritative,  and  traditional ; — so,  in  Music, 
one  tempo,  one  style,  were  during  a  long  period 
accepted  as  canonical  for  certain  subjects ;  and 
not  merely  in  the  case  of  dance-measures,  the 
formality  of  which  is  inexorable  and  inevitable. 
We  cannot  recall  one  Pastoral  in  common  tempo 
earlier  in  date  than  Beethoven's  Symphony. 
Here,  then — to  return — is  an  art-treasure  "  of 
purest  ray  serene,"  which  passed  unnoticed, 
owing  to  the  prostrated  state  of  mind  and  body 
into  which  picture-gazing  had  subdued  those  wdio 
"  sat  under  it."  The  organ  in  the  exhibition, 
which  is  the  work  of  Manchester  builders,  seems 
to  be  a  fine  and  powerful  instrument,  having 
something  of  the  French  quality  of  tone. 


Opera  in  New  York— What  the  Critics  say  of 
the  BTew  Singers. 

The  Operatic,  campaign  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Ull- 
man  and  Strakoscii,  opened  on  Monday 
evening  with  the  well-known  Sonnambula.  Three 
singers,  of  considerable  distinction  in  Europe, 
made  their  first  appearance,  besides  a  new  con- 
ductor. There  was  a  large  and  eager  audience, 
in  which  the  friends  of  both  the  rival  operatic 
enterprises  were  well  represented.  Vieuxtemps 
was  there,  the  violinist,  who  had  just  arrived, 
and  there  too  sat  the  queens  of  other  recent 
opera  troupes,  Mmes.  Lagrange,  D'Angri  and 
Vestvali.  Boquets  and  other  tokens  of  enthu- 
siasm were  plenty.  A  pretty  accurate  idea,  we 
fancy,  of  the  qualities  and  merits  of  the  artists, 
and  of  the  probability  that  they  will  take  a  deep 
hold  on  our  opera-loving  public,  may  be  gathered 
frofn  the  reports  of  some  of  the  more  earnest  and 
discriminating  critics,  from  which  we  append  lib- 
eral extracts. 

(From  the  Tribune.) 

There  has  been  so  much  said  about  the  failure 
of  Madame  Frezzolini's  powers,  that  we  were 
prepared  to  hear  nothing  but  a  wreck  of  a  voice. 
The  result  was,  however,  better  than  we  expected. 
Madame  Frezzolini's  voice  is  not  fresh;  it  has 
been  injured,  along  with  many  others,  in  the  ultra 
declamatory  school  which  has  grown  up  within 
the  last  few  years,  but  still  there  is  enough  left  to 
show  that  she  is  a  great  artist.  As  we  have  to 
deal  with  inexorable  facts,  we  must  say  that  we 
did  not  hear  one  full,  voluminous,  luscious  note, 
surcharged  with  lyrical  passion,  frenzied  with 
beauty-;  but  we  noted  great  delicacy,  refined 
intensity,  and  pathos  within  a  quiet  sphere.  In 
the  first  solo,  the  clear,  nice  delivery  of  the 
recitative  at  once  indicated  the  exquisitely-trained 
artist.  The  slow  movement  was  elegantly  ren- 
dered, but  the  fast  not  so  well — a  certain  rapid 
descent  of  notes  in  one  place  not  being  quite 
accurate.  The  duet  at  the  end  of  the  first  act 
placed  Madame  Frezzolini  higher  in  the  esteem 
of  the  audience.  The  duet  in  the  chamber  scene, 
being  a  subdued  expression,  was  thoroughly  well 
rendered.  The  concerted  piece  which  followed 
was  tearfully  beautiful,  but  deficient  in  abandon- 
ment in  the  slow  movements.  The  finale  in  action 
demands  the  utmost  physical  prowess  and  pas- 
sionate vehemence,  and  these  were  wanting. 
Indeed,  the  refined,  ladylike  characteristics  of 
Madame  Frezzolini  were  never  laid  aside  for  any 
ultra-hearty,  buxom,  rural  breadth  of  grief  or  joy, 
such  as  Amina — a  passionate  peasant — may  be 
supposed  to  have ;  though  an  under-current  of 
sympathy  lay  in  her  musical  tone  and  style.     The 


final  slow  movement — given  in  the  dreamy  haze 
of  somnambulism,  when  the  soul  refuses  clear 
converse  with  the  outward  world — was  quite 
within  the  range  of  her  power;  but  the  transition 
to  the  ecstatic  finale  showed  the  old  want.  In  a 
word,  Madame  Frezzolini  has  conic  a  few  years 
too  late  to  this  country  to  do  herself  full  justice. 
A  nation,  whose  heart  antl  head  are  young, 
requires,  more  than  does  Europe,  fresh  voices  as 
the  symbol  of  youth  and  love.  There,  hierarchi- 
cal respectabilities,  and  old  memories  and  antece- 
dents, may  cause  an  artist  whose  bloom  is  impaired 
to  be  affectionately  considered,  fait  here  not.  We 
think  it  probable  that,  considering  how  well 
Madame  Frezzolini  was  received  last  night,  she 
may  have  a  hold  on  the  admiration  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  musically-cultivated  opera-goers. 
In  person,  Madame  Frezzolini  is  attractive;  a 
fine  Roman  face,  well-delineated  figure,  good 
carriage,  and  a  distingue'  style.  It  is  well  to  hear 
such  artists  in  Bellini's  lovely  music  ;  for  the  later 
singers  seem  to  be  losing  the  gradations  of  grace 
and  agility  in  the  muscular  throes  of  declamation. 

The  new  tenor  Labocetta  has  what  the 
Italians  call  a  graceful,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
forcible,  voice.  It  is  very  sweet,  has  great 
command  of  the;  upper  notes ;  executed  the  few 
rapid  ones  that  occur  in  a  manner  which  showed 
that  Rossini  would  bear  to  be  rendered  by  the 
same  artist.  Of  the  precise  rank  of  this  singer 
we  forbear  to  speak,  as  he  was  suffering  with  a 
cold  and  hoarseness. 

The  Baritone,  Gassier,  made  a  hit.  He  has 
a  good,  round,  sympathetic,  manly  voice ;  not 
ultra-potent  or  tragically  grand,  but  complete  in 
its  class.  He  sings  very  well,  too.  The  Vi  raviso 
was  uproariously  encored. 

It  would  be  a  great  oversight  in  noticing  the 
enterprise  of  Messrs.  Ulbnan,  Thai  berg  and 
Strakosch — the  managers  of  the  Academy — not 
to  individualate  the  orchestral  Conductor,  Mr. 
Anschutz.  He  is  a  master  of  his  profession  :  he 
is  quick,  firm,  mercurial,  precise,  and  all  alive. 
His  readings  were  frequently  remarkable.  '  The 
ghost  chorus,  as  accompanied,  was  a  perfect  case 
in  point. 

(From  the  Courier  &  Enquirer.) 

We  all  know  La  Sonnambula  so  well  and  all 
admire  it  so  much,  and  it  is  so  well  adapted  to 
Madame  Frezzolini's  style,  that  she  could  not  have 
chosen  an  opera  better  suited  either  to  awaken 
our  interest  or  display  her  talents.  She  appeared 
before  an  audience  not  only  willing  but  anxious 
to  be  pleased,  and  under  these  circumstances  she 
pleased  them.  We  cannot  say  that  she  did  much 
more.  Her  voice  is  still  so  good  that  we  can  see 
how  good  it  must  have  been,  though  it  could  never 
have  been  of  the  very  first  class;  and  her  manner 
of  vocalizing  is  so  purely  Italian  that  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  all  Italy  must  have  been  vain  enough 
to  admire  her.  She  evidently  deserved  the 
reputation  which  she  possessed.  The  imperial 
quality  of  Jenny  Lind's  voice — the  only  really 
grand  soprano  of  this  age ;  the  luscious  richness 
of  Alboni's,  with  her  absolutely  perfect  method ; 
the  exquisite  sweetness  and  flexibility  of  Sontag's, 
the  dramatic  utterance  of  Grisi, — these  Madame 
Frezzolini  has  not,  nor  were  they  ever  hers.  But 
she  has  a  fine  voice — a  real  soprano,  and  an 
unexceptionable  method;  she  is  a  very  good 
actress,  has  a  pleasing  person,  and  a  charmingly 
naive  ami,  at  times,  almost  bashful  manner ;  and 
she  adds  to  all  these  qualities  one  in  which  she  is 
without  a  rival.  While  others  are  grander,  more 
finished  or  more  dramatic,  she  is  the  most  elegant 
singer  we  have  ever  heard.  There  is  a  certain 
air  about  her  singing  which  produces  an  impression 
akin  to  that  received  from  an  exquisitely  dressed 
and  highly  cultivated  woman.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  tell  how  this  effect  is  made ;  for  here  the 
style  is  the  woman.  Madame  Frezzolini  did  not 
sing  Come  per  me  last  evening  very  brilliantly : 
she  took  both  movements  too  slowly,  and  seemed 
to  do  so  of  necessity.  Too  harsh  a  judgment 
ought  not  to  be  passed  upon  occasional  false 
intonations,  which  were  possibly  caused  by  ex- 
citement. Her  acting  and  dramatic  singing  in  the 
second  act  were  very  fine,  and  would  have  pro- 
duced a  greater  impression  had  her  voice  respond- 
ed entirely  to  her  demands  upon  it.     We  have 
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judged  Madame  Frezzolini  by  a  very  high  stand- 
ard :  she  is  by  far  the  greatest  prima  donna  save 
one,  yet  heard  within  the  walls  of  the  Academy 
of  Music;  and  we  await  her  appearance  in 
another  opera  with  interest  and  pleasurable 
anticipations. 

The  new  tenor,  Signor  Laboeetta,  was  evidently 
suffering  from  hoarseness  and  catarrh,  and  cannot 
fairly  be  judged.  He  has  a  pure  tenor  voice  of 
very  pleasant  quality,  and  such  compass  that  he 
was  enabled  to  sing  with  Madame  Frezzolini  the 
beautiful  duet,  Son  gcloso,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
act.  This  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  heard  in 
this  country.  It  was  written  expressly  for  Rubini, 
and  lies  so  high  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
ordinary  tenor  voices. 

The  most  decided  success  of  the  evening  was 
that  of  M.  Gassier.  His  voice  is  not  a  baritone, 
but  a  pure  singing  base — lasso  cantante.  Clear, 
resonant,  vibrating,  freely  and  easily  delivered, 
above  all  emotional,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  organs 
we  have  heard.  His  style  is  manly,  his  method 
excellent,  and  his  acting  good.  If  he  do  not  make 
an  eminent  artist,  it  is  the  fault  of  his  thinking, 
not  of  his  singing.  He  '  drew  first  blood,'  and 
was  obliged  to  repeat  Vi  ravuiso  o  luoghi  ameni. 

(From  the  Times.) 
Signorina  Frezzolini's  appearance  is  deci- 
dedly interesting.  Her  features  are  of  an  Ori- 
ental mould  ;  her  eyes  large  and  lustrous ;  her 
complexion  pale  and  thoughtful,  and  her  figure 
sufficiently  decided  for  the  milliners.  The  por- 
traits give  a  good  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
face,  which  is  youthful  and  pleasant  to  look  on. 
Signorina  Frezzolini  was  cordially  welcomed, 
and,  without  apparent  embarrassment,  proceeded 
with  the  business  of  the  first  act.  She  sang 
sweetly,  pleasantly  and  artistically,  but  without 
displaying  any  of  the  power  either  as  an  actress 
or  a  singer  which  the  audience  expected.  It 
was  not  until  the  finale  to  the  second  act  that  she 
shone  to  advantage.  Here,  with  evident  inten- 
tion, she  filled  the  house  with  acclamation.  In 
the  third  act  she  relapsed  naturally  into  a  pleas- 
ant creamy  vein  until  the  finale,  which  she  sano- 
with  rapture  about  as  well  as  most  prima  donnas. 
Signorina  Frezzoliui  is  an  artiste  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word ;  she  can  execute  the  most 
florid  passages  with  ease,  and  is  an  absolute  mis- 
tress of  song,  more  so  than  any  of  her  predeces- 
sors since  Sontag.  Of  late  we  have  been  some- 
what coarsely  addicted  to  screaming,  and  for  this 
reason  it  will  be  some  little  time  before  we  can 
correct  the  vitiated  taste.  There  is  not  the  faint- 
est approach  to  a  scream  or  a  bawl  in  Mine. 
Frezzolini's  method.  She  sings  truly ;  with  sen- 
timent, with  passion,  with  intelligence,  and  with 
a  clear  perception  of  what  she  is  about.  Her 
physical  powers  are  not  great,  but  her  voice,  a 
high  soprano,  is  of  exquisite  purity,  and  travels 
far  when  you  have  become  accustomed  to  it.  We 
expect,  however,  that  from  nervousness,  or  other 
causes,  her  voice  was  more  than  usually  feeble 
last  evening.  Miss  Frezzolini  is  one  of  those 
artists  who  grow  on  the  hearer. 

Signor  Gassier  (the  Count)  is  the  best  bari- 
tone we  have  heard  since  the  palmy  days  of  Ba- 
diali.  He  possesses  an  organ  of  rare  sweetness 
and  flexibility,  and  sings  like  a  gentleman  who 
has  not  been  accustomed  to  go  round  with  a  milk- 
cart. 

Mr.  Anciiutz  is  precisely  the  conductor  that 
is  needed  in  this  country.  He  is  lovable  for  two 
reasons :  He  can  produce  a  perfect  pianissimo, 
and  he  does  not  allow  his  fiddlers  to  scrape.  As 
an  accompaniment,  he  is  precisely  the  man  for 
Mme.  Frezzolini,  subordinating  the  orchestra 
completely  to  the  requirement  of  the  singer.  He 
is  neat  rather  than  massive,  and  with  an  eye  to 
nice  little  figures  in  the  orchestration  rather  than 
a  large  regard  for  broad  contrast. 

The  Boston  Courier  has  a  New  York  corres- 
pondent who  is  evidently  a  German,  and  quite  at 
home  in  all  the  recent  musical  history  of  Europe. 
He  writes : 

Madame  Frezzolini,  so  justly  esteemed  and  ap- 
preciated by  all  competent  judges  in  Europe,  is, 
nevertheless,  not  at  the  present  time  a  so-called 
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popular  singer  there.  No  doubt,  when  she  was 
in  her  prime,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  she  created 
a  very  deep  impression  wherever  she  appeared; 
but  for  the  last  five  years,  she  has  not  been  able 
to  concentrate  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  the 
great  mass  of  dilettanti  in  Europe.  Besides,  tin- 
scene  of  her  "  triumphs,"  with  the  exception  of 
Italy,  has  been  restricted  to  a  very  few  places, 
such  as  Vienna,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her 
debut  in  Vienna  was  perhaps  the  most  successful, 
while  that  in  London  (1842)  only  commanded 
the  interest  of  connoisseurs  and  critics.  Her 
present  position  in  Europe  can  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  being  that  of  a  superior  artist  on  the 
decline. 

As  to  the  tenor,  Signor  Laboeetta,  he  is  better 
known  in  Germany  than  in  other  countries,  out- 
side of  Italy.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  he  has 
occupied  a  very  prominent  position  in  second 
rate  troupes,  which  travel  occasionally  through 
Northern  Germany,  while  he  holds  only  a  second- 
ary position  as  regards  the  first  class  troupes  in 
Vienna,  Paris  and  London.  Six  years  ago  he 
was  a  favorite  of  the  public,  of  Berlin.  He  pleased 
by  the  purity  of  his  method,  and  the.  fluency  with 
which  he  sang  fioriture  and  similar  ornaments. 
If  his  voice  had  been  stronger  at  that  time  he 
could  have  occupied  a  high  position  in  his  art,  as 
he  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  musicians  in  the 
profession.  Lately  he  has  become  quite  a  violon- 
cello player,  and  a  composer  of  quintets  and  other 
kinds  of  chamber  music. 

Signor  Gassier,  the  barytone,  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful concert  singer  for  the  last  two  years  in 
London 
yet  to  win  them. 

In  regard  to  the  new  conductor,  Mr.  Auschutz, 
I  believe  that  he  will  prove  to  be  in  every  respect 
efficient  and  commendable.  His  reputation  dates 
from  his  first  appearance  in  London  with  the 
German  Opera  troupe  which  brought  the  great 
basso,  Formes,  to  England.  Since  then  he  has 
held  a  prominent  position  in  London  as  conductor 
of  operas,  concerts  and  oratorios.  There  is 
scarcely  a  conductor  living  who  excels  him  in 
energy  and  enthusiasm  for  his  profession.  He  is 
a  thorough  musician,  and  will  be  a  more  valuable 
acquisition,  provided  he  can  adapt  himself  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  musical  world  in  this  country- 

But,  you  ask  impatiently,  how  are  the  singers? 
What  was  their  success  V  Well,  Madame  Frez- 
zolini sang,  mezza  voce,  but  this  beautifully,  and 
as  only  a  great,  a  real  artist  can  do.  There  was 
no  humbugging,  no  sham  art,  no  riser  a  Veffet  in 
her  phrasing ;  everything,  with  exception  of  a  few 
of  her  cadenzas,  was  done  quietly,  correctly,  with 
taste  and  propriety.  Her  execution  is  not  very 
great, — not  dashing  and  daring  a  la  Lagrange  and 
others,  but  neater  and  purer.  If  she  had  only 
more  voice  she  would  be  the  most  fascinating 
singer  on  the  stage.  But  unfortunately  she 
possesses  only  remnants  of  voice,  nothing  more. 
Her  higher  notes  appear  forced,  and  seem  to  obey 
her  only  when  she  shouts  them,  and  the  whole 
range  of  her  tones  is  like  trembling  leaves  as  soon 
as  the  situation  compels  her  to  sing  forte.  It  is 
just  for  this  reason,  that  she  resorts  so  much  to 
mezza  voce  singing,  the  only  means  by  which  her 
voice  in  its  present  state  can  make  a  deep 
impression.  This  she  proved  best  in  the  third  act, 
where  her  singing,  while  she  was  in  a  state  of 
somnambulism,  could  almost  recall  that  of  Jenny 
Lind.  But  as  soon  as  she  awoke,  and  had  to  give 
vent  to  joy,  passion  and  brilliant  execution,  her 
powers  failed,  and  the  impression  was  more  painful 
than  agreeable.  The  same  may  be  said  of  her 
grand  scene  in  the  second  act,  where  all  her  fine 
acting  was  of  no  avail,  just  on  account  of  her  want 
of  sufficient  voice. 

Signor  Laboeetta  introduced  himself  with  the 
certificate  of  the  medical  doctor.  If  he  did  not 
succeed  with  the  general  public,  he  certainly  won 
the  esteem  of  the  connoisseurs  on  this  occcasion. 

The  barytone,  Signor  Gassier  pleased  the  most, 
perhaps,  of  the  three  debutants.  He  is,  of  all 
who  have  yet  been  presented  to  the  public,  the 
best  with  regard  to  voice,  and  the  weakest  with 
regard  to  art.  His  acting  shows  want  of  ease  and 
habit. 

The    chorus   was   only    so-so;    the   orchestra, 


however,  was  very  good,  and  although  this  opera 
oilers  only  a  vary  poor  field  lor  the  display  of  the 
good  qualities  of  a  conductor,  Mr.  Auschutz 
showed  sufficiently  that  he  is  the  right  man,  even 

for  an  opera  of  Bellini. 

The  Paintings  of  Edouard  Frere. 

I!V  KCSKI.V. 

I  do  nut  like  to  speak  much  of  the  French 
exhibition,  because   there  are  characters  ii 

work  of  every  nation  which  need  to  be  long 
specially  studied,  before  a  foreign 
to  them:  and  I  have  not  yel  bi  en  able  to 
serious  study  to  the  French  modern  school.     Two 

things,  however,  must  strike  every  one:  tic- 
general  deadness  of  color,  associated  with  softness 
of  outline,  wlii.-h  s'-rm  to  be  enforced  upon  their 
feebler  painters,  and  delighted  in  by  their  stronger 
ones.  1  had  intended  to  try  to  get  at  the  prin- 
ciple of  this,  to  consider  what  harm  or  good  was 
in  it;  but  I  have  been  hindered  hitherto,  an 
no' hope  of  my  ever  getting  liberty  in  that  room 
to  think  of,  or  look  at,  anything  but  lie-  six 
pictures  of  Edouard  Frere.  There  are,  I  see  well 
enough,  one  or  two  consummate  pieces  by  other 
men:  the  '-Doctor's  Visit"  (130.).  tor  in-: 
by  Emile  Plassan,  is  as  perfect  and  finished  as 
work  or  thought  well  can  be ;  and  Trayer's 
"  Convalescent"  (155.),  and  several  other  such, 
show,  in  various  degrees,  a  peculiar  ease  in  getting 
at  their  point,  which  makes  our  English  el 
however  successful,  look  clumsy  and  for.  i 
comparison.  But  I  cannot  tell  how  I  am  ever  to 
say  what  I  want  to  say  about  Frere's  pictures  :  1 
can  find  no  words  tender  enough,  nor  reverent 
enough.  They  have,  all  beauty,  without  con- 
sciousness; dignity,  without  pride;  lowliness, 
without  sorrow ;  and  religion,  without  fear.  Severe 
in  fidelity,  yet,  as  if  by  an  angel's  presence,  ban- 
ishing all  evil  and  pain ;  perfect  in  power,  yet 
seeming  to  reach  his  purpose  in  a  sweet  feebleness, 
his  hand  failing  him  for  fullness  of  heart;  swift  to 
seize  the  passing  thought  of  a  moment  in  a  child's 
spirit,  as  a  summer  wind  catches  a  dead  rose-leaf 
before  it  falls,  yet  breathing  around  it  the  ever- 
lasting peace  of  heaven; — he  will  do  more  for  his 
country,  if  he  can  lead  her  to  look  where  he  looks, 
and  to  love  as  he  loves,  than  all  the  proud  painters 
who  ever  gave  lustre  to  her  state,  or  endurance 
to  her  glory.  What  truer  glory  has  she  than  in 
these  her  village  children  ?  I  cannot  choose 
among  such  pictures,  nor  reason  of  them,  though, 
perhaps,  the  reader  may  be  surprised  at  my  caring 
so  much  for  what  seems  slight  in  work,  and  poor 
in  color.  But  its  very  poverty  and  slightness  ere. 
in  some  sort,  a  part  of  its  beauty :  at  least,  if  this 
painting  be  imperfect,  1  have  never  seen  perfect 
painting  do  so  much;  and  I  believe  that  only  the 
man  who  can  conceive  these  pictures  knows  how 
he  ought  to  paint  them.  The  beautiful  "  Student" 
(61.)  is,  perhaps,  the  most  tiuished,  just  because  it 
is  the  least  pathetic ;  the  three  other  more 
important  ones,  the  "  Luncheon,"  the  "  Semps- 
tress," and  the  "  Prayer,"  are  certainly  three  of 
the  most  touching  jjocms  that  were  ever  yet 
written,  and,  I  believe,  by  far  the  most  lovely  ever 
yet  painted,  of  lowly  life.  Who  could  have 
believed  that  it  was  possible  to  unite  the  depth  of 
Wordsworth,  the  grace  of  Reynolds,  and  the 
holiness  of  Angelieo? 

The  first  named  of  these  pictures  is  the  most 
wonderful;  but  perhaps  the  "Prayer"  is  the 
one  which  will  be  most  easily  understood,  and 
will  best  teach  the  spectator  how  to  enter  into 
the  character  of  the  rest.  It  needs  no  telling  ol 
it;  surely  it  will  speak  for  itself: — the  little  bare 
feet  kept  from  the  stone-cold  \>\  the  nightgown 
which  the  mother  has  folded  for  them,  bared  of 
their  rough  grey  stockings,  as  reverently,  and  as 
surely  in  God's  presence,  as  if  the  poor  cottage 
floor  were  the  rock  of  Sinai;  the  close  cap  over 
the  sweet,  pointed,  playful,  waving  hair,  whic-h 
the  field-winds  have  tossed  and  troubled  as  they 
do  the  long  meadow-grass  in  May.  and  yet  have 
not  unsmoothed  one  wave  of  its  silken  balm,  nor 
vexed  with  rude  entangling  one  fair  thread  of  all 
that  her  God  numbers,  day  by  day  ;  the  dear, 
bowed,  patient  face,  and  hands  folded,  and  the 
mother's  love  that  clasps  them  close  in  a  solemn 
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awe,  lest  they  should  part  or  more  before  lie)' 
Father's  blessing  had  been  given  in  fullness. — 
Return  to  it,  and  still  return.  It  should  be  the 
last  picture  you  look  at  in  all  the  year ;  carrying 
the  memory  of  it  with  you  far  away  through  the 
silence  of  the  thatched  villages,  and  the  voices  of 
the  blossoming  fields. 


Jfhuiipl  dfoip^sjjoiulnt^. 

London,  August  15,  1857. — Arriving  in  Lon- 
don, after  a  tedious  voyage  of  eighteen  days,  and 
panting  for  music  as  the  hart  panteth  for  water- 
brooks,  I  find  myself  just  in  time  to  be  too  late  ;  the 
season  is  over,  the  singing  birds  have  flown  away 
and  the  voice  of  the  operatic  turtles  is  no  longer 
heard  in  the  land.  However,  if  it  were  any  conso- 
lation, (which  it  is  not)  our  own  redoubtable  Max 
Maretzek  is  here,  and  may  be  seen  any  fair  day, 
(which  occurs  about  once  a  month),  promenading 
up  Pall  Mall  and  the  Strand  as  large  as  life,  and 
vastly  more  elegant  and  fashionable  in  appearance. 
Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  renewed  his  youth  like 
the  eagle,  and  sudden  departures  from  American 
cities,  under  a  pressure  of  pecuniary  liabilities,  do 
not  seem  at  all  to  cast  a  shadow  o'er  his  young 
heart ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  as  blooming  and  be- 
nignant as  Mr.  Micawber,  when  Mrs.  M.  has  tempo- 
rarily laid  the  Twins  on  the  shelf,  and  provided  him 
with  the  ingredients  for  punch. 

One  afternoon  I  strolled  over,  or  more  correctly 
speaking,  I  rode  on  the  top  of  a  London  'bus  to  the 
Royal  Surrey  Gardens,  where  Jullien  is  giving  con- 
certs with  his  unrivalled  hand,  Albohi  being  the  vo- 
calist. The  hall  in  which  these  concerts  are  given, 
is  now  the  finest  in  London,  seating  over  ten  thou- 
sand people,  and  admirably  arranged  for  acoustic 
and  optical  effect.  There  are  four  tiers  of  galleries, 
and  a  spacious  area  or  ground  floor,  provided  with 
comfortable  seats ;  the  building  is  plain  and  chaste, 
the  decorations  far  from  gorgeous,  and  the  entire 
building  admirably  adapted  for  just  wdiat  it  is — 
a  cool,  pleasant  hall  for  summer  use. 

You  must  know  that  Jullien  and  his  music  do  not 
form  the  only  attractions  at  the  Surrey  Gardens. 
The  grounds  are  very  handsomely  laid  out,  and  illu- 
minated at  night  in  a  highly  effective  manner — lan- 
terns dangling  from  every  tree,  and  paper  crocuses 
and  lilies,  that  adorn  the  flower  beds,  suddenly  dis- 
closing their  artificiality  by  glowing  after  dark  with 
theatrical  gas-light.  Here  is  a  grotto  with  a  hermit 
for  three-pence  extra,  and  an  ambrotype  gallery 
where  you  can  obtain  your  counterfeit  presentment 
for  a  shilling,  and  to  which,  "  for  fear  of  accident," 
as  the  circulars  mysteriously  say,  you  are  earnestly 
requested  to  hasten  immediately  upon  your  entrance 
into  the  garden.  There  are  also  a  couple  of  bears, 
which  you  are  forbidden  to  poke  at  with  your  cane 
or  umbrella,  thus  losing  the  chief  enjoyment  of  a 
visit  to  bears,  and  the  bare  loss  of  this  hear  poking 
amusement  it  is  very  difficult  to  bear.  Yet  all  these 
glories  fade  before  a  lake  of  real  water,  around 
which  is  arranged  some  artificial  scenery,  represent- 
ing a  view  of  Alpine  mountains,  crowned  with  dia- 
dems of  snow  and  ice,  and  presenting  from  the 
Music  Hall  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 

But  the  crowd  is  gradually  compressing  itself  into 
the  hall,  (reminding  one  of  the  great  misty  giant  in 
Arabian  Nights,  who  gathered  himself  up  into  a  little 
box),  and  to  get  a  seat  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the 
bears  and  the  lake  at  once.  »The  entrance  to  the 
gardens,  concert  and  concluding  fire-works  being 
only  an  English  shilling,  there  is  generally  in  fair 
weather  a  concourse  of  some  eight  or  ten  thousand 
present,  and  there  were  fully  the  latter  number  there 
on  the  evening  I  attended  My  seat  was  next  to  a 
party  with  whom  I  speedily  became  acquainted,  they 
quickly  becoming  aware  that  I  was  an  American, 
though  I  have  not  done  the   "  banner   of   the  free  " 


into  a  waistcoat  pattern,  neither  do  I  use  the  stars 
and  stripes  for  a  pocket  handkerchief.  Nor  do  I 
even  huvo  short  striped  pants,  or  say  :  "  Now  yeou 
don't,"  like  the  mythical  Yankees  of  the  stage  ;  nor 
yet  did  I  proffer  them  any  wooden  nutmegs  ;  hut 
notwithstanding,  they  quickly  surmised  the  place  of 
my  nativity,  and  one  of  the  ladies  asked  me  if  I 
knew  Longfellow'! 

No,  I  regretted  to  say,  I  did  not,  except  through 
his  works. 

Had  I  never  seen  him  ? 

No,  I  had  never  seen  him — at  which  my  fair  in- 
terlocutor expressed  surprise,  mingled  with  pity, 
and  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  pleasure  she  had 
derived  from  his  works.  She  also  informed  me  that 
when  in  Italy  she  had  occupied  the  same  room,  at 
Albano,  I  think,  that  Longfellow  had  formerly  occu- 
pied :  and  she  further  asserted  that  she  wanted  to  go 
to  America,  if  only  to  see  the  author  of  "  Outre- 
Mer,"  which  had  accompanied  her  on  her  continental 
travels.  And  I  have  noticed  that  in  England  Long- 
fellow enjovs  a  greater  popularity  than  almost  any 
other  American  writer.  Many  of  his  shorter  poems 
have  been  set  to  music,  and  his  name  is  as  familiar 
as  that  of  any  of  the  great  modern  poets. 

But  while  we  were  talking  about  Longfellow,  a 
corpulent  but  very  fashionable  fellow  appears  on  the 
platform  and  bows  his  acknowledgements  to  the 
applause  of  the  multitude.  It  is  Jullien,  arrayed  in 
all  his  old  magnificence,  gorgeous  in  white  pants, 
white  waistcoat,  and  white  kids,  a  neck  tie  to  which 
he  has  evidently  devoted  his  entire  mind,  and  a  tout 
ensemble,  suggestive  of  Beau  Brummell,  Count  D' 
Orsay  and  Lord  Chesterfield  combined.  He  seizes 
his  baton,  turns  to  the  musicians,  gives  a  few  short 
nervous  taps  on  the  desk,  and  the  concert  commen- 
ces.    Here  is  the  programme  : 

PART   I. 

1.  Overture — Fidelio Beethoven. 

2  Quadrille— Standard  Bearer Jul  Men. 

3  Symphony — Powpr  of  Sound Spohr. 

4.  Concerto — No  6,  (Violin) De  Beriot. 

M.  Le  lion. 
5    Polkn — La  Jnlie  Bouquetieve. C.  T.e  Ray. 

6.  Rondo — Non  piu  mosta Rossini. 

Mme.  Alboni. 

7.  Quadrille— English Jullien. 

PART    It. 

8.  Selections  from  Trovatore Verdi. 

9.  Air  and  Variations Rode. 

Mme.  Alboni. 

10.  Polonaise  de  Reception Jullien. 

11.  Solo  on  Clarinet — Airs  from  Norma Bellini. 

M.  Delafosse. 

12.  Galop— I/JMafette Jullien. 

Of  the  excellence  of  Jullien's  band  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  for  me  to  speak.  Whatever  they  do, 
they  do  well,  and  seem  to  expend  as  much  care  upon 
the  "  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  "  as  upon  a 
symphony  of  the  old  masters.  The  "  Fidelio " 
overture  was,  however,  almost  inaudible,  as  the  audi- 
ence were  not  all  seated,  and  numbers  were  roving 
wildly  about  the  room,  searching  for  a  vacant  chair. 
The  Symphony  of  Spolir,  of  which  only  the  first 
movement  was  given,  was  finely  performed,  and  well 
received  by  the  audience.  The  Trovatore  selection 
consisted  of  a  mutilated  orchestral  arrangement  of 
the  short  introduction,  and  the  air  sung  by  Ferraii- 
do  ;  the.  II  balen,  performed  with  great  taste  on  the 
ophicleide,  by  Mr.  Hughes,  and  the  Miserere  scene, 
the  solo  on  the  oboe  and  cornet,  a  vocal  force  of 
some  fifty  or  more  male  voices  taking  up  the  chorus 
of  monks,  and  forming  altogether  a  very  effective 
rendition  of  this  gem  of  poor,  abused  Verdi's  most 
popular  opera.  The  other  instrumental  soloists  did 
their  share  towards  entertaining  the  audience,  M. 
Le  Hon  being  recalled  after  his  delicate  and  mas- 
terly violin  performance. 

But  the  great  attraction  of  the  evening  was  the 
fat  and  fair  vocalist.  Aluoni  warbled  with  just  the 
same  ease  that  she  did  of  yore,  (the  classic  phrase 
"  yore"  meaning  four  years  ago  in  America),  and 
looks  as  untroubled  bv  care  and  sorrow.  She  how- 
ever wears  her  hair  in  the  preposterously  ugly  style 
now  so  much  in  vogue,  combing  it  tightly  back  from 


the  scalp,  so  that  the  most  devoted  of  her  admirers 
can  say  little  in  favor  of  her  appearance.  By  the 
way,  they  say  she  has  lately  decided  never  to  assume 
a  male  character  on  the  stage — reason,  conscientious 
scruples.  She  was  encored  in  one  of  her  songs,  and 
of  course  gave  in  answer  her  Piece  de  resistance,  the 
Brindisi  from  Liicrezia,  which  was  received  with 
frantic  applause.  After  the  concert  there  were  fire- 
works on  the  lake,  of  which,  being  naturally  an  ami- 
able and  considerate  soul,  I  will  spare  you  a  de- 
scription. Tp.ovator. 
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BOSTON,  SEPT.   12,  1857. 

The  Spiritual  Worth  of  Music. 

The  common  theories  of  music  are  low.  The 
definitions  which  have  been  given  of  it  define 
only  the  least  part  of  it.  Devoted  musicians, 
refined,  enthusiastic  amateurs,  have  done  no  jus- 
tice to  their  own  inspiring  pfttrsuit,  when  they 
have  defined  it  to  be  the  agreeable  effect  of  cer- 
tain analogous  sounds  falling  in  rhythmical  suc- 
cession ujion  the  ear — as  if  it  all  ended  there,  in 
a  pleasant  sensation.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  those  who  feel  and  practice  most,  shall 
always  be  able  to  give  the  truest  account  of  what 
they  feel.  To  abandon  ourselves  to  an  emotion, 
and  to  reflect  upon  it  at  the  same  time,  is  perhaps 
impossible.  When  the  heart  is  moved  we  are  in 
no  condition  to  analyze  and  describe  our  emo- 
tions ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  we  pass  into 
the  cool  state  of  reflection,  the  feeling,  with  all 
its  life  and  glow,  is  gone,  and  we  talk  about 
organs,  and  nerves,  and  sensations,  and  images, 
and  such  old  wrecks,  and  stones,  and  shells,  as 
we  may  pick  up  on  the  dead  bottom  of  the  sea, 
after  the  waters  have  retired.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  define  music.  Let  us  only  consider  some 
of  its  characteristics,  its  extent  and  resources, 
its  influence  upon  society,  and  what  it  contributes 
to  the  general  culture  of  man.  With  its  physi- 
cal and  scientific  character  we  have  here  nothing 
to  do,  except  so  far  as  they  illustrate  its  internal 
meanings.  We  are  interested  with  it  as  an  Art, 
and  not  as  a  Science ;  with  the  Literature,  and 
not  with  the  Grammar  of  Music. 

In  the  first  place,  the  pleasure  derived  from 
music  is  more  than  a  physical  pleasure.  It  is 
more  than  an  agreeable  sensation.  It  is  not  all 
over  when  the  excited  nerve  no  longer  vibrates. 
1 1  lives  on  in  the  mind;  it  becomes  an  idea,  a 
feeling  there.  It  is  not  without  its  lasting  influ- 
ence upon  the  heart,  the  imagination,  the  whole 
upward  striving  of  the  soul.  Have  we  explained 
the  beauty  of  Nature  or  Art,  when  we  know  all 
about  the  eye,  and  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  phys- 
ical laws  of  light  and  color?  Have  we  got  at  the 
grand  mystery  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  when 
we  have  analyzed  the  vocal  organs,  and  found 
the  rudiments  of  speech  ?  Will  a  finer  "  musi- 
cal ear  "  alone  make  a  Mozart  ?  There  is  no- 
thing in  this  world  without  its  spiritual  meaning. 
We  converse  with  it  through  our  senses;  but  it 
enters  the  eye,  or  the  ear,  only  that  it  may  plant 
seeds  in  that  unfathomed  Infinite  we  call  cur 
Soul.  That  snatch  of  melody  which  I  hear  to- 
day, never  to  hear  again,  perhaps — never  to  re- 
call even  in  memory,  in  its  right  order — shall  not 
be  lost,  but  shall  be  part  of  me  in  a  higher 
sphere  of  being  ages   hence.     Some   little   song, 
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learned  and  forgotten  in  boyhood,  even  now  de- 
termines somewhat  my  affections,  my  aspirations, 
and  colors  the  whole  ideal  that  floats  before  me 
and  that  leads  me  on.  All  beauty  is  eternal — 
the  soul  creates  it ;  the  soul  is  led  forward  by  it. 
till  it  can  create  and  realize,  a  higher  beauty. 
Beauty  speaks  from  us  in  many  forms — in  speech, 
in  music,  in  painting,  in  motion,  and  in  action  ; 
it  addresses  us  in  many  forms,  yet  its  essence  is 
one.  Painting  and  sculpture  address  the  eye ; 
Music  the  eye ;  Words  the  understanding, 
through  the  ear  or  the  eye  ;  but  so  soon  as  they 
pass  within  the  precincts  of  the  sentient  soul,  they 
all  sink  within  us  deeper  than  we  trace,  until 
they  cease  to  be  unlike ;  the  form  melts,  the 
spirit,  the  essence  remains  and  mingles  itself  with 
our  essence,  our  spirit,  thence  to  go  forth  again 
daily,  in  our  every  look,  and  tone,  and  act,  and 
passion,  giving  somewhat  of  new  grace  to  every 
expression  of  ourselves. 

Where  do  we  experience  music  '?  JSfot  in  the 
senses,  as  we  do  food  and  hunger,  warmth  and 
cold ;  but  in  the  seat  of  the  deep  sentiments  and 
feelings,  in  the  seat  of  reason  and  imagination, 
love  and  faith,  where  thought,  poetry,  eloquence, 
and  beauty  alone  (are  privileged  to  enter.  There 
are  men  who  live  in  music,  as  others  do  in  phi- 
losophy or  poetry.  It  is  their  world — the  giving 
and  receiving  of  it  is  their  life.  Do  these  men 
lead  sensual  lives,  amusing  themselves  forever  V 
In  all  the  harmony  which  they  drink  in,  or  pour 
forth,  or  leave  written,  are  they  not  letting  us 
commune  with  their  spirits  ?  To  a  musical  mind, 
who  can  rightly  appreciate  what  he  hears,  an 
oratorio,  a  sonata,  a  symphony,  tells  the  story  of 
its  author;  his  life  is  in  it,  as  much  as  ever 
poet's  life  was  in  his  song.  There  are  styles  in 
music,  which  betray  not  various  art,  but  various 
character  of  heart  and  mind.  There  is  but  one 
Beethoven,  one  Rossini.  Is  it  that  they  have 
such  peculiar  ears  ?  and  do  we  say  that  such  an 
ear  loves  such  a  style  of  harmony  ?  The  whole 
process  by  which  music  is  produced  is  analogous 
to  that  of  literature.  It  is  conceived  in  the  mind, 
like  thought ;  it  is  prompted  by  a  heart  full  even 
to  necessity  of  utterance ;  it  is  written  down, 
and  read,  and  meets  response  in  other  minds  and 
hearts;  and,  when  made  popular,  it  tinctures 
more  or  less  the  popular  mode  of  thinking,  and 
feeling,  and  living.  Haydn  composed  his  music 
much  as  a  scholar  writes  his  books.  He  kept  his 
musical  •'  common-place  book,"  in  which  he  noted 
down  such  original  airs  and  passages  of  music  as 
had  their  birth  in  his  fancy,  under  the  impulse  of 
various  emotions.  To  this  he  frequently  resorted 
for  the  theme  for  some  sprightly  Allegro,  or  tend- 
er, melancholy  Andante,  when  he  had  to  write 
a  Symphony.  So  does  all  that  is  beautiful  or 
sublime  in  music  stand  for  some  deep  inward  ex- 
perience, and  address  itself  to  sympathizing 
hearts.  Is  it  still  doubted  that  it  is  a  thing  of  the 
soul,  and  not  of  sensation  merely  ?  Look  at 
Beethoven,  totally  deprived  of  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, still  ministering  in  the  temple  of  harmony, 
composing  his  sublimest  works  with  an  enthusi- 
asm which  seemed  to  need  no  physical  excite- 
ment. But  who  ever  knew  any  sensual  gratifica- 
tion to  survive  the  sensibility  of  the  organ  ? 
When  was  ever  "  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite  " 
cloyed  "  by  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ?  "  This 
fact  alone  lifts  music  from  the  rank  of  mere 
physical  pleasures. 

But  further,  the  time  devoted  to  music   is  not 


merely  so  much  spent  in  pleasure.  When  we 
speak  of  it  as  an  amusement  at  all,  we  wrong  a 
noble  art.  The  true  lover  of  music  may  not  be 
passive.  It  is  an  art  which  always  begets  enthu- 
siasm, without  which  there  can  be  nothing  noble 
in  study  or  in  action.  The  man  of  pleasure 
knows  nothing  of  this ;  he  is  cold  and  selfish, 
and  avaricious  of  his  enjoyment.  With  him  it  is 
not  devotion,  but  indulgence.  But  whomsoever 
the  true  love  of  music  fires,  he  may  press  forward 
with  a  disinterested  and  holy  enthusiasm,  for  he 
has  entered  an  infinite  realm  in  which  every 
noblest  impulse  of  his  nature  may  freely  expand, 
and  all  his  powers  find  room  for  healthy  action. 
The  realm  of  the  beautiful  tolerates  no  idlers,  no 
self-seekers ;  to  such  it  has  nothing  to  show  ;  duty, 
devotion  is  the  first  law  there ;  they  who  have 
once  entered  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  glories, 
must  labor,  or  they  shall  see  no  more.  So  much 
holier  is  enthusiasm  than  pleasure.  He  in  whose 
breast  this  chord  has  once  vibrated,  whether  at 
the  touch  of  music,  of  poetry,  or  of  aught  in 
action  which  may  be  called  beautiful,  feels  that 
he  has  no  right  to  rest  longer  where  he  is,  that 
there  is  something  excellent  demanding  his  pur- 
suit— a  bright  ideal  flying  before  him;  if  he 
reaches  it,  it  crumbles  in  his  hand,  and  another, 
brighter,  from  its  ashes,  soars  above  him,  and  so 
onward,  upward  to  unimaginable  perfection. 

It  is  true,  the  love  of  music  is  often  called  a 
passion,  fatal  to  all  energy  of  character  and 
steadiness  of  habits.  It  becomes,  in  the  low 
sense,  a  passion,  because  it  is  checked,  because 
not  fostered,  nor  allowed  its  place  in  the  harmo- 
nious growth  of  the  whole  nature.  A  natural 
and  innocent  impulse,  of  which  no  account  is 
taken,  which  is  not  recognized  as  a  legitimate 
element  in  education,  asserts  itself  with  blind 
fury  against  the  antagonist  principles  that  threat- 
en to  supplant  it.  If  neglected  in  the  nursery  of 
young  souls,  it  will  run  riot  over  the  whole 
ground,  like  a  rank  weed,  exhausting  the.  soil. 
Train  it,  and  it  shall  be  an  ornament  to  your  gar- 
den. In  this  point  of  view,  music  would  be 
ennobled  in  public  estimation  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  lives  of  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
Art.  Haydn  toiled  in  his  profession  with  a  gigan- 
tic industry,  hardly  second  to  that  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Almost  in  infancy  he  eagerly  improved 
every  slightest  opportunity  which  could  develop 
his  talent.  Too  poor  to  purchase  lessons  in  Tho- 
rough Bass,  he  got  hold  of  an  old  treatise  on  the 
subject,  which  with  infinite  pains  he  deciphered, 
studying  day  and  night  in  an  old  garret,  without 
fire,  almost  without  food,  proving  all  as  fast  as  he. 
learned,  upon  a  rickety  old  harpsichord,  and 
making  a  thousand  little  discoveries  of  his  own, 
which  astonished  the  musical  world  in  his  own 
first  compositions  ;  till  chance  threw  him  in  the 
way  of  a  cross  old  music-master,  and  he  won  his 
favor  by  the  most  sedulous  voluntary  attentions 
and  menial  services,  so  that  he  gave  him  some 
instruction  in  counterpoint.  He  was  now  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  fields  as  a  composer.  He 
drew  his  inspiration  from  nature,  and  delivered 
music  from  the  stiff,  mechanical  rules  of  counter- 
point, making  the  basis  of  every  composition  the 
air,  the  natural  melody  of  the  heart.  For  food 
for  his  imagination  he  diligently  collected  those 
ancient  original  airs  which  are  to  be  found 
amongst  every  people.  From  this  time  forward 
his  studies  rarely  fell  short  of  sixteen  hours  a 
day.     And  the   number   of  compositions   of  his 


own  which  lie  enumerated  in  his  old  age  is  almost 
incredible.  Where  in  the  annals  of  pleasure 
shall  we  find  instances  of  a  devotion  like  this  ? 
Handel  and  Beethoven  are  still  grander  instances. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is.  not  that 
all  the  world  should  be  Haydns,  but  that  any  pur- 
suit, which  can  so  totally  absorb  the  whole  ener- 
gies of  one  man,  and  that  a  man  "f  genius,  can- 
not be  without  its  significance  to  all  men.  That 
must  be  a  popular  element  which  can  completely 
occupy,  without  exhausting,  any  one  man's  life. 
An  individual  cannot  long  live  sundered  from 
the  heart  of  the  world.  That  is  the  condition  of 
the  man  of  pleasure.  The  secret  of  the  super- 
human strength  and  perseverance  of  genius  in 
its  own  department  is,  that  it  labors  to  perfect 
one  of  the  everlasting  elements  of  human  nature, 
and  thus  unites  itself  with  the  heart  and  soul  of 
all  times,  has  the  sympathy  of  all  humanity  (in 
the  long  run)  with  it  in  its  work.  A  Michael 
Angelo,  a  Handel,  a  Milton,  a  Plato,  could  not 
have  toiled  so  consistently  and  so  long,  if  we  and 
all  men  had  not  some  interest  in  their  labors. 
Each  of  these  men  represented  something  which 
is  universal,  common  to  all  men  in  some  degree, 
or  they  had  not  lived.  Mere  -idiosyncrasies  are 
short  threads,  and  soon  run  out ;  they  are  cut  off 
from  the  great  source  of  supplies. 

[To  be  continued.] 


"The  Crayon"  and  the  "Journal  of  Music." 

We  heartily  endorse  the  following  warm  recom- 
mendation, which  we  find  in  the  Boston  Courier,  of 
that  excellent  Art-Journal,  the  "  Crayon,"  and  we 
must  own  to  not  a  little  pride  as  well  as  gratitude  at 
finding  the  name  of  our  own  Journal  coupled  with 
it  in  the  same  honorable  mention  and  upon  the  same 
high  grounds.  We  shall  have  the  vanity  to  copy 
the  article  entire,  partly  in  duty  to  the  Crayon,  hut 
partly  that  the  chance  reader  into  whose  hands  this 
number  of  our  paper  may  fall,  may  see  what  some 
of  the  most  respected  authorities  in  Art  and  Litera- 
ture think  of  us,  and  of  the  duty  of  a  music-loving 
public  to  support  a  high-toned  Journal  of  Music. 

Are  our  readers  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  journal 
called  "The  Crayon'"?  It  is  published  once  a 
month  by  VV.  Hollingsworth,  393  Broadway,  N.  Y.; 
and  N.  D.  Cotton,  272  Washington  St.,  is  the  agent 
here.  Each  number  is  a  quarto  of  32  p.mes  ;  and 
the  subscription  is  three  dollars  a  year.  The  object 
of  this  journal,  as  stated  in  the  prospectus,  is  ■'  to 
furnish  valuable  papers  on  diverse  subjects,  includ- 
ing essays  and  reviews  on  Art,  Science  and  Litera- 
ture, with  interesting  and  amusing  correspondence, 
both  foreign  and  domestic;  also  tales,  sketches  of 
scenery,  and  sketches  of  social  life,  besides  a  great 
variety  of  comment  on  books,  and  a  gossip  about  Art 
throughout  the  country.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  Architecture  and  Landscape  Gardening,  the  two 
most  popular  departments  of  Art  of  the  day."  The 
object  thus  set  forth  has  been  most  distinctly  attained. 
The  Crayon  does  furnish  "  valuable  papers  on  di- 
verse subjects  "  There  will  be  found  in  its  columns 
vigorous  original  thinking,  good  writing,  pleasant 
sketches  of  travel,  and  sound  criticism  on  works  of 
art.  Its  standard  is  high  ;  the  rules  by  which  it 
judges  are  severe  and  ideal ;  and  there  is  perhaps  a 
little  exclusiveness  in  its  point  of  view  —  though 
tastes  would  differ  in  this  regard.  But  it  has  char- 
acter— spirit — a  distinct  set  of  principles,  which  it 
stands  by — and,  in  general,  uncommon  literary  merit. 
At  this  moment  there  is  appearing  in  its  columns  a 
remarkable  series  of  papers  on  Greek  art,  called  The 
Torso,  from  the  German  of  Adolph  Stabr.  We 
have  never  read  anything  on  the  subject  which,  we 
think,  on  the  whole,  quite  equal  to  these  articles,  so 
far  as  they  have  gone. 

And  now  that  our  hand  is  in,  we  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  journal  dealing  with  kindred  subjects, 
and  conducted  in  a  kindred  spirit,  and  this  is 
"  Dwigut's  Journal  of  Music"  published  at  21 
School  St.  Boston,  appearing  once  a  week,  and  sold 
for  two  dollars  a  year,  or  two  dollars  and  a  half  by 
carrier.      This,  too,    is   an   excellent   paper ;    con- 
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ducted  with  energy  and  independence,  and  never 
without  valuable  and  interesting  matter.  The  Crayon 
and  Lhoitjhfs  Journal  have  points  of  resemblance  and 
sympathy,  not  merely  in  the  fact  that  they  both  deal 
with  art,  hut  also  in  the  further  fact  that  they  look 
at  art  from  the  same  high  point  of  view.  Their  con- 
ceptions and  estimates  of  art  are  lofty,  ideal  and  in- 
tellectual: they  regard  it  not  as  a  luxury  or  an  en- 
tertainment merely,  hut  as  an  influence  and  a  power 
commissioned  to  exalt  and  purify  humanity,  and  to 
brace  it  for  the  discharge  of  its  appointed  duties. 
The  Journal  stands  by  Bach  and  Beethoven  as 
against  Donizetti  and  Verdi,  though  not  unjust  to 
these  last;  the  Crayon  lias  a  decided  inclination  to- 
wards Pie-Rapliaelitisni,  and  is  rather  more  than 
just  to  the  professors  of  that  austere  and  intellectual 
school.  We  do  not  object  to  this  :  the  tendency  of 
the  times  is  towards  the  voluptuous,  the  sensual,  or 
the  merely  entertaining  in  art;  anil  we  are  well  con- 
tent to  have  periodicals  that  lean  backward  a  little 
the  other  way. 

Considering  the  present  state  cf  business  and  poli- 
ties in  the  city  of  New  York,  we  think  it  a  noticeable 
fact  that  a  journal  of  such  lofty  idealitv.  and  of  such 
spiritual  views  of  art,  as  the  Crayon,  should  he  pub- 
lished there  ;  and  it  should  serve,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
to  modify  the  hasty  generalizations  we  are  inclined 
to  draw  from  a  few  marked  phenomena.  Masses  of 
men  are  neither  so  e.ood  nor  so  bad  as  thev  seem. 
We  hold  it  to  be  the  first  duty  of  every  good  man, 
good  citizen,  and  head  of  a  family,  to  subscribe  for 
the  Boston  Courier-  We  doubt  if  any  man  can 
he  saved  who  neglects  to  do  so.  But  after  this  sol- 
emn and  imperative  obligation  is  discharged,  the 
next  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  subscribe  for  the 
Crayon  and  the  Journal  of  Music.  Mind,  we  say 
both,  and  not  merely  one.  The  rule  of  interpreta 
tion  which  substitutes  "or"  for '-antf"  is  not  here 
admissible. 

The  above  observations  are  spontaneous  and  un- 
solicited: they  are  not  called  forth  by  a  "Please 
notice  "  in  the  corner.  We  have  subscribed  to  both 
these  journals  from  the  beginning,  and  paid  for  them, 
and  we  wish  all  persons  of  taste,  and  "the  rest  of 
mankind,"  to  go  and  do  likewise. 


Th.3  Worcester  School  of  Design. 

To  the  Editor  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

With  your  leave  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  an  enterprise  which  has  recently 
been  set  on  foot  in  our  city,  and  which  bids  fair  to 
produce  results  of  which  any  place  might  be  proud. 
I  allude  to  the  Worcester  School  of  Desiyn  and 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  which  opened  its  rooms  in 
December  of  last  year,  since  which  time  over  one 
hundred  students  have  received  instruction  in  the 
various  branches  of  Art  which  are  there  taught  in  the 
most  thorough  manner.  The  principal  of  the 
Academy,  Miss  M.  Imogene  Robinson,  favorably 
remembered  as  a  teacher  in  the  Art-departments  of 
the  seminaries  at  Charlestown  and  Auburndale,  has 
recently  spent  two  years  in  Germany,  under  the 
instruction  of  Schroedter  and  of  Camphausen  — 
bright  names  in  the  Dusseldorf  school  of  painting. 
The  assiduity  with  which  she  pursued  her  studies 
while  abroad  is  shown  in  the  number  of  works  of 
rare  excellence  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  institu- 
tion. In  addition  to  these  evidences  of  her  own 
talent,  she  has  collected  much  that  is  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  student  who  would  study  Art  in  its 
highest  phases  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  school  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  country.  During  the 
short  space  of  time  it  has  been  opened,  our  citizens 
have  testified  their  approbation  of  its  excellent  char- 
acter in  a  manner,  the  liberality  of  which  will  do 
much  towards  enlarging  the  sphere  of  its  action.  Its 
students  have  been  of  all  ages,  from  the  child  of  six 
years,  taking  its  first  lessons  in  drawing  or  design, 
to  the  professional  man  who  requires  the  knowledge 
he  can  here  so  readily  obtain. 

An  able  corps  of  assistants  present  facilities  for 
pupds  receiving  instruction  in  music,  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  and  the  English  branches.  The 
institution  is  open  at  all  times  for  the  inspection  of 
those  who  may  desire  to  learn  its  character. 

iftusipt  (pit-djftat. 

The  Promenade  Concerts  at  the  Boston  Music 
Hall  came  to  a  grand  and  formal  close  last  Saturday 
evening,  when  all  the  bands   played  for   the   benefit 


of  the  management.  The  hall  was  crowded  to  such 
an  extent  that  promenading  was  impossible.  This 
week  the  concerts  have  been  again  continued,  but,  as 
it  has  proved,  beyond  the  boundary  of  success  ;  the 
opening  of  the  theatres  has  turned  the  popular  cur- 
rent. Entering  the  hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  we 
were  struck  with  the  gravity,  as  well  as  paucity  of 
the  audience;  all  sat  in  solemn  stillness,  listening  to 
the  music  of  the  Germania  Military  Band.  But  to 
our  agreeable  disappointment,  the  band  had  for  the 
time  being  resolved  itself  into  a  little  orchestra,  with 
strings,  reeds,  flutes,  French  horns,  &c,  under  the 
lead  of  Mr.  Eicnr.rcrt,  and  played  remarkably  well 
the  overture  to  Martha,  a  cavatina  from  the  Fille  du 
Regiment  and  other  things,  besides  the  usual  brass 
band  pieces,  and  a  quartet  for  four  trombones,  from 
Mendelssohn,  which  we  did  not  hear.  Depend  upon 
it,  an  orchestra,  even  as  small  as  that,  is  better  for 
the  Music  Hall  than  any  possible  brass  band. 

Onr  various  musical  societies  and  clubs  are  arran- 
ging their  winter  campaign.  The  "  German  Trio," 
(Messrs.  Gakktnkr,  Jungnickel  and  Hause)  are 
first  in  the  field  already  with  their  subscription  paper 
for  six  Chamber  Concerts,  and  it  is  intimated  in  one 
of  the  newspapers  that  they  also   intend    a  series  of 

six  Orchestral    Concerts  ! Carl   Zerkahn,  our 

popular  and  enterprising  conductor,  will  soon  return 
from  Europe.  He  left  here  in  June,  full  of  the  de- 
termination to  give  us  more  and  better  Orchestral 
Concerts  than  ever  before,  and  we  doubt  not  that  his 
purpose  will  be  realized,  whether  it  depend  on  him- 
self singly,  or  in  connection  with  some  musical  soci- 
ety. . .  .It  is  said  also  that  Mr.  Satter  has  resisted 
all  those  tempting  offers  abroad,  and  will  give  con- 
certs next  winter  again  in  Boston.  . .  .To  the  "Men- 
delssohn Quintette  Club"  we  look  for  more  of  our 
best  feasts  of  music  as  a  matter  of  course;  most  of 
its  members  are  still  in  Europe,  replenishing  their 
stores  while  visiting  their  old  home. 

The  Italian  Opera  in  New  York,  (whose  opening 
we  record  elsewhere),  meets  with  continued  favor. 
On  Wednesday  evening  La  Sorinambula  was  repeated 
with  renewed  triumphs  of  Frezzolini  and  Gas- 
sier; but  the  tenor  Labocf.tta  was  still  suffering 
from  cold.  Sienorina  Vestvalt  has  been  won 
over  to  the  Ullman-Strakosch  partv.  and  was  to 
sintr  Maffeo  Orsini  to  Frezzolini's  Lucrezia  Borgia 
last  evening.  Max  Maretzek  has  returned  from 
Europe.  Amon<r  the  artists  of  whose  services  Mr. 
Marshall  and  he  are  sure,  are  Tamherlik,  per- 
hans  the  most  distinguished  tenor  after  Mario. 
Sionnr  Stecchi -Rottardi,  another  tenor  of  hisrh 
repute,  the  charming  Muie.  Gazzaniga.  and  the 
other  artists  with  whom  she  sam_r  last  winter — The 
advent  of  Ronconi  and  Tagliafico,  too.  in  the 
course  of  the  month,  is  officially  announced  in  the 
Tribune.  Nothing  more  yet  of  the  proposed  union 
of  the  rival  companies. 

Thalberg  announces  three  Concerts,  in  connec- 
tion with  Vieuxtemps.  at  Niblo's  Saloon,  to  com- 
mence next  Tuesday  evening.  The  prince  of  pian- 
ists and  the  prince  of  violinists  should  be.  a  great 
attraction.  It  is  intimated  that  these  three  concerts 
without  orchestra  will  be  followed  by  others  with 
orchestra.  The  true  power  of  the  solo  violin  and  of 
Vieuxtemps,  requires  orchestral  accompaniment. — 
The  novelty  of  the  season  in  the  concert  will  he  Miss 
Juliana  May,  "who  (says  the  journal  above  quoted) 
after  years  of  study  in  Europe,  and  with  talents 
which  ensured  her  an  engagement  in  London  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre,  (which  she  was  induced  to  set 
aside  by  promises  which  we  understand  have  not 
been  kept,)  returns  to  her  native  country  to  begin  a 
career  which  we  trust  will  be  one  of  which  she  and 
her  countrymen  who  are  devotees  of  Art,  may  justly 
be  proud.  We  look  forward  to  her  first  concert  at 
Nihlo's  on  Tuesday  of  next  week  with  interest." 


Iff  I. I.E.  GABRIEL,!,*;    DI5    LAJIOTTB    has   the 

JT-i.   1 or  to  announce  that  she  will   resume  her   Morning 

and   Afternoon   flaxen  for  the  Instruction  of  YmmE   Ladies 
mid  Mfsflen  on  the  Pinno-Porte,  on  MONDAY,  Sept.  14th. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 


SIGNOR  AU GUSTO  BENDELAKI 

IS  now  readv  to  receive  pupils  Tie  may  .-iddreHsed  at  the 
Booms  of  Messrs  Checkering  fe'Sons,  at  Ru-wdl  &  Ttic-h- 
ardsnn'n  htm!  Ditfon  &  Co's  Music  Store*,  or  at  hi*  residence, 
No   80  Pimkney  Street. 

Sig  Bendelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  sinking, /or  begin- 
ners onh/,  will  commence  on  Tue-duy.  Oct  6th,  'if  4  o'clock, 
P  M.,  in  thi*  Messrs  ChickeringY  Saloon,  when*  the  exercises 
will  he  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  rhe  henefit  of  those  members  of  the  doss  of  last  yenr, 
who  may  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
lesumed  in  the  course  of  October. 


MRS.     J.     II.     LONG, 
"V^OC-A-LIST    (SOPRAKTO). 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Bohton. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  Firth  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  5 Mi  of'Oc.rober  next,  at  Mercantile  Halt. 
Instruction  will  he  ei^en  in  the  following  ilepartmenrs : — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue.  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Sinsing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin. 
and,  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  S25 
per  term.    . 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B   F    Baker.  J.  JV.  Apams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  .T.  C  D  Parker,  and  W^luam  Scnui/rzE 

For  particulars,  address  B    F.  Baker.  No   4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

AUGUST     HA  M  ANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 

OLIVER  DTTSON  &  CO., 

AT  THEIR 

Mew  and  Capacious  Music  Store, 

3STo.  277  WASHINGTON  ST., 


"Would  call  the  attention  of  the  Mn 
and  constantly  increas 

AND 


c;il   Public  to  their  large 
ag  Stock  of 


AMERICAN     AND     FOREIGN 

SHEET  MUSIC  and  MUSIC  BOORS, 

AND   AX 

UNSURPASSED  ASSORTMENT 

— OF — 

Pianos  and  Melodeons  for  Sale  and  to  Let. 


^du^rf  ifmitifnts* 


4  LL  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  MISSES  wishing  to  join  Mile. 
t\  GABKIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE'S  I'i  mo-Forte  Classes,  ate 
requested  to  meet  at  55  Hancock  Street,  on  Monday,  Sept.  14, 
at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 


The  recent  publications  of  O.  D.  &  Co.  comprise , 

VERDI'S  CELEBRATED  OPEBA  OF  TL  TROVATORE,  with 
Italian  and  English  words.     Price  S3. 

BACH'S  48  PRELUDES  AND  FUGUES.     Vol    I.     Price  S3. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  COLLECTION  OF  SACRED  MUSIC: 
comprising  Themes  from  the  Works  of  Beethoven,  H-tydn, 
Mozart,  and  other  eminent  Composers  ;  and  Original  Tune", 
Chants  and  Anthems.  The  whole  harmonized  in  f»ur  parts, 
with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Org^n  By  E-  Ives,  .1r  , 
W.  Alpers  and  H.  C.  Timm.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.     Price  SI. 

THE  OPERATIC  ALBUM  :  A  Collection  of  Music  in  Parts, 
for  Ladles'  voices  intended  particularly  for  Seminaries, 
■High  Schools,  Musical  Classes  and  the  Social  Circle.  Price 
67  cents. 

THE  MUSICAL  WREATH:  A  Collection  of  Songs,  compris- 
ing the  beauties  of  Fmsrlish.  German.  French  and  Italian 
melody ,  with  English  words,  by  Percival,  Mc.Leod  and 
others.     Edited  by  E.  Ives,  Ik.     Price  SI 

MUSTCAL  BECREATTONS:  OR,  A  RELIEF  FROM  STUDY. 
A  Collection  of  Two-Part  Pnr.gs,  consisting  mostly  of  Ele- 
gant Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Eminent  Compo-ers,  with 
English  wonls.  written  expressly  for  rhe  purpose,  and  in- 
tended 'o  he  sung  by  One  or  Fifty  voices.  By  E.  Ives,  Jr. 
Price  50  cents. 

THE  MUSICAL  SPELLING  BOOK:  A  New  Method  of  In- 
struction in  the  Rudiments  of  Music,  tosether  with  a  Choice 
Series  of  Musical  Recreations.     Price  75  cents. 

IN  PRESS  :  A  lirge  number  and  variety  of  Valuable  Works, 
the  names  and  general  features  of  which  will  soon  be  made 
public. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &,  CO. 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN  PIANO-FORTES  fe  MELODEONS, 

277  "Washington  St.,  Boston. 


AIEENSUM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Exhibition  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  July  15, 
wi'h  a  new  collection  of  Pictures,  among  which  will  he  found, 
The  Visitation,  by  Page;  The  First,  N.  E  Thausgiving,  by 
Edwin  White  :  additional  pictures  by  Allston  ;  aud  other 
works  by  New  York  and  BostOD  Artists. 
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FIRST  PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 


FROM   THE 

#la«j&ittiusttts  ffiiaritailc  piujanix  gtsisof  iatiort 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOB   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber. 

This  noble  composer  has  of  late  been  several 
times  the.  subject  in  this  paper.-  Among  others 
the  "  Characteristics,"  by  Dr.  Zopff,  in  Nos.  2 
and  3,  Vol.  XL,  are  remarkable,  as  evidently  be- 
longing to  that  kind  of  criticism  which  delights  in 
striving  to  discover  new  defects  in  a  genius,  like 
the  astronomer  who  again  and  again  turns  his 
telescope  to  the  glorious  sun,  to  find,  if  possible, 
some  "more  spots,  or  to  ascertain  more  closely  the 
shape  and  nature  of  the  old  ones.  For  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  such  investigations  may 
sometimes  prove  useful ;  but  in  the  present  ease 
I  do  not  believe  that  much  is  gained  by  trying 
one's  magnifying  glasses  on  a  composer  who  has 
always  been  i  <1  a  model  of  dramatic  mu- 

sic, anil  who  especially  in  our  time,  where  the 
champions  of  the  "  music  of  the  future"  seem  to 
proscribe  anything  that  is  simple,  graceful  and 
,  should  be  held  up  as  a  beacon  to  the 
rising  generation.  Like  most  of  his  countrymen, 
I  think  of  Webeb  with  love  and  esteem,  and  it 
was,  therefore,  long  since  my  intention  to  attempt 
a  picture  of  this  noble  man  and  composer,  as  he 
appears  to  me  from  his  musical  and  literary  works, 
as  well  as  from  the  oral  accounts  of  persons  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  his  acquaintance. 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber  enjoyed  a  popu- 
larity among  all  classes  of  his  countrymen,  to 
which  no  other  composer  has  as  yet  attained ;  and 
though  his  Lieder  (small  lyric  songs),  which  once 
sounded  from  every  body's  lips,  begin  now,  after 
more  than  thirty  years,  to  be  forgotten,  yet  his 
operas  and  other  larger  works  retain  their  lustre 
unimpaired,  and  are  perhaps  more  universally 
appreciated  than  ever  before,  as  is  partly  proved 


by  the  great  success  of  "  Obcron,"  lately  per- 
formed upon  the  stage  in  Paris.  Besides,  the 
solemn  transportation  of  his  ashes  from  London 
to  Dresden  about  twenty  years  after  his  death, 
and  the  earnest  efforts  since  then  constantly  made 
to  raise  a  statue  to  his  memory,  show  sufficiently 
that  his  popularity  has  lost  nothing.  The 
"  Freischiitz,"  "  Euryanthe,"  "  Oberon,"  "  Pre- 
eiosa,"  and  "  Silvana,"  will  remain  ornaments  to 
the  stage  for  a  long  time  to  come  ;  above  all  the 
first  named.  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no 
opera,  not  even  "  Don  Giovanni"  and  "  Fidelio" 
excepted,  has  made  so  deep  and  lasting  an  im- 
pression on  the  German  people  generally,  as  the 
"  Freischiitz."  In  the  richly  ornamented  parlors 
of  the  noblesse,  as  well  as  in  the  humble  dwelling 
of  the  poor  mechanic,  this  music  was  heard  in- 
cessantly ;  the  cook  sang  it  in  the  kitchen,  the 
boy  whistled  it  in  the  street ;  in  short,  it  sounded 
everywhere,  and  everywhere  with  equal  anima- 
tion. This  was  quite  natural.  What  a  wealth 
of  beautiful,  striking  and  original,  and  yet  so  sim- 
ple melodies  does  this  musical  drama  contain ! 
On  the  whole,  Weber's  genius  strikingly  mani- 
fests itself  in  all  his  compositions  by  his  fine 
melodies.  To  invent  a  beautiful  melody,  without 
recalling  to  mind  anything  already  existing,  is  a 
gift  bestowed  on  comparatively  very  few  com- 
posers. The  present  generation,  especially,  is  as 
barren  in  melodies  as  our  railways  are  in  flowers. 
And  yet,  say  what  you  may  of  counterpoint  and 
fugue,  nothing  refreshes  the  ear  more,  and  the 
heart  too,  than  a  fine  melody.  Even  the  gray 
theorist  who  employs  his  time  to  prove  the  differ- 
ence between  a,  superfluous  fourth  and  a,small  fifth, 
so  to  speak  with  plumb  and  square,  cannot  resist 
its  charm.  Perchance  you  will  see  a  tear  glitter 
in  his  eye,  and  he  thinks  after  all  it's  a  poor  fuss 
he  is  making  with  his  fourths  and  his  fifths ;  if  he 
were  only  young  again,  and  could  love  again, — 
what  beautiful  melodies  would  he  compose  right 
from  the  heart !  It  is,  then,  chiefly  by  his  touch- 
ing melodies  that  Weber  has  engraved  his  name 
so  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  all  classes  of  his  coun- 
trymen.* 

To  return  once  more  to  the  "  Freischiitz."  It 
has  sometimes  been  said  that  its  music  is  not 
scientific  enough.  What  can  this  mean  ?  With- 
out discussing  how  far  science  is  practicable  in 
opera  music,  I  will  only  allude  to  the  "  Wolf's- 
Glen."  If  this  wonderful  tone-picture  shows  no 
science,  I  should  like  to  know  what  does.  Sci- 
*  I  am  well  aware  of  the  charge  made  against  "We- 
ber of  having  borrowed  some  of  the  melodies  in  the 
"Freischiitz"  from  a  piano-forte  concerto  by  the 
crazy  organist,  Louis  Buhner.  How  much  truth 
there  is  in  this,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  can  surely  say 
that  he,  constantly  overflowing  with  melodies,  had  no 
need  to  borrow  from  a  crazy  man. 


enee  in  rhythm,  science  in  the  combination  of 
tones,  and  above  all,  science  in  the  art  of  instru- 
mentation. The  different  instruments,  singly  and 
combined,  speak  here,  if  I  may  so  say,  a  language 
of  which  one  never  believed  them  capable  ;  they 
seem  to  be  so  many  living  beings,  each  having  its 
own  voice,  so  strange,  so  fantastic.  In  the  whole 
range  of  opera  music,  I  know  of  no  piece  which 
in  this  respect  could  bear  comparison  with  it. 
The  finale,  too,  contains  much  science,  so  as  to 
make  it  a  most  useful  object  of  study  for  all  rising 
opera  composers.  The  "  Freischiitz  "  has  lately 
been  performed  several  times  in  New  York ;  but 
so  far  as  I  know,  wnmout  making  a  lasting  im- 
pression. No  wonder,  in  a  place  where  the 
superficial,  sentimental  and  effeminate  melodies 
of  the  modern  Italian  composers  are  the  daily 
food  for  the  opera-goers,  it  will  take  a  good  time 
before  their  spoiled  stomachs  are  able  to  digest 
the  sound,  vigorous  music  of  a  Weber.  Of 
lL  Euryanthe,"  "  Oberon,"  etc.,  I  shall  say  nothing, 
since  I  suppose  there  are  few  of  my  readers  who. 
at  least  for  the  present,  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  hear  them ;  but  I  cannot  omit  to  remark  that 
whenever  any  of  these  are  to  be  be  performed  in 
Germany,  it  is  considered  a  great  event,  and 
masters  and  scholars  in  the  art  of  Music  come 
from  distant  cities  to  pay  homage  to  the  author. 

The  skill  which  Weber  possessed  in  instru- 
mentation has  always  struck  me  as  remarkable  ; 
the  more  so  since,  for  aught  I  know,  he  played 
no  orchestral  instrument  whatever.  His  operas, 
as  well  as  his  purely  orchestral  compositions, 
afford  abundant  evidence  of  that  skill.  But 
there  are,  also,  Solos  and  Concertos  for  nearly 
all  instruments,  among  which  I  remember  with 
pleasure  two  Concertos  for  the  clarinet,  and  one 
for  the  horn,  with  accompaniment  of  oivhes  a. 
In  these  the  solo  instrument  does  not  display 
empty  runs  and  hollow  passages,  as  is  now  so  fre- 
quently the  case  in  solo  pieces,  but  it  has  the 
leading,  the  most  eloquent  and  brilliant  part  of 
a  ine  sometimes  almost  dramatic  orchestral  com- 
position. Of  his  Piano-forte  works  the  "  Con- 
certstiick"  and  the  "Invitation  to  the  Dance," 
are  great  favorites  with  our  musical  public  here, 
as  well  as  everywhere.  Less  popular  are  the 
Sonatas,  which  nevertheless,  as  also  a  great  num- 
ber of  pieces  for  four  hands,  may  well  be  classed 
with  the  best  in  our  piano-forte  literature. 

Weber  has  occasionally  been  engaged  in  lite- 
rary pursuits.  His  writings,  mostly  on  musical 
matters,  are  published  in  several  volumes.  The 
impression  the  perusal  of  these  books  leaves  is 
that  he  was  a  man  of  high  culture,  of  a  hearty 
and  affectionate  disposition,  and  withal  very  reli- 
gious. These  latter  traits  of  his  character  are 
still  more  apparent  in  a  series  of  letters  to  his 
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intimate  friend,  the  celebrated  theorist,  Gottfried 
Weber,  late  editor  of  the  musical  periodical, 
called  Cmcilia,  in  which  these  letters  were  first 
published. 

As  a  virtuoso  on  the  piano-forte,  Weber  en- 
joyed in  his  time  a  high  reputation.  It  is  said 
that  in  earlier  days  he  busied  himself  much  with 
lithography,  for  which  he  showed  a  decided  taste. 
If  this  is  true,  one  cannot  help  wondering  that  he 
attained  to  such  mastery  on  an  instrument,  which 
requires  fingers  of  a  flexibility  rarely  to  be  found 
with  persons  engaged  in  the  lithographic  art. 

Of  his  life  I  will  briefly  mention  that  he  was 
born  in  Eutin,  a  city  in  Holstein,  in  northern 
Germany;  a  tablet  with  an  inscription  marks  the 
house  of  his  birth.  Later  in  life,  besides  travel- 
ing at  occasional  intervals  as  piano-forte  virtuoso, 
he  held  for  some  time  the  position  of  opera-con- 
ductor at  the  theatre  in  Breslau;  subsequently  in 
Prague,  when,  finally,  he  was  appointed  chapel- 
master  of  the  royal  stage  in  Dresden,  in  which 
situation  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Dr. 
Zopff  tells  us  tells  us  that  he  was  chapel-master 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  Berlin.  I  confess  that 
this  is  news  to  me.  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
Weber  would  have  accepted  an  appointment 
under  Spontini,  who  at  that  time  was  general 
chapel-master  in  Berlin*  At  any  rate,  it  must 
have  looked  queer  to  see  the  gentle,  sensitive, 
hunchbacked  little  German  together  with  the 
fierce  looking  Italian,  that  imposing  personage, 
with  his  white  stiff  cravat  reaching  up  to  his  nose, 
and  covered  all  over  with  orders.  If  the  Dr., 
however,  means  to  say  that  Weber  had  only  the 
title  of  Prussian  chapel-master,  without  being  in 
actual  service,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it, 
though  I  have  never  heard  or  read  of  it. 

Weber  is  often  called  a  "  truly  German"  com- 
poser, and,  in  my  opinion,  properly  so.  The 
reason  is  partly  this.  His  fame  began  with  the 
rise  of  his  fatherland  after  the.  victories  of  Leipzig 
and  Waterloo.  A  feeling  of  nationality  amount- 
ing to  enthusiasm  pervaded  the  whole  German 
people.  The  highly  beloved  poet,  Thicodohe 
Koicrner,  a  model  of  every  manly  virtue — who 
in  a  fight  with  the  enemy  fell,  only  twenty-two 
years  old,  a  victim  of  his  valor  and  his  love  of 
country — had  left  a  number  of  poems  expressing 
the  woes  and  joys,  the  hopes  and  disappointments 
of  that  grand  struggle  to  shake  off  a  heavy  foreign 
yoke.  Not  only  the  sentiments,  but  also  the 
glowing,  powerful  language  in  which  they  were 
expressed,  qualified  these  poems  to  become  the 
favorite  songs  of  the  people.  But  a  song  in  words 
alone  will  never  become  popular:  it  is  on  the 
wings  of  sound  that  it  is  borne  through  countries 
and  cities,  from  ear  to  ear,  from  heart  to  heart. 
Weber  being,  like  Koerner,  full  of  patriotism, 
found  in  these  poems  just  what  he  had  long  wished 
for.  He  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  to  echo 
back,  in  tones,  what  the  other  had  expressed  so 
finely  in  words.  Thus  music  and  words  became 
one  inseparable  whole,  created  as  it  were  by  one 
mind ;  and  the  popularity  of  these  songs  was  un- 
bounded. Further,  Weber  may  be  called  "  truly- 
German,"  since  the  text  of  his  operas  treats  of 
events  so  closely  connected  with  German  senti- 
ments, customs  and  history ;  but,  above  all,  be- 
cause he  remained  true  in  his  art  to  the  principles 
established  by  his  great  countrymen;  he  did 
not,  like  Meyerbeer,  Flotow  and  others,  turn 
apostate.  In  comparison  with  the  sugar-and- 
water  music  of  the  Italian  school,  as  founded  by 


Rossini,  Bellini.  Donizetti,  etc.,  and  with  the 
noisy,  unmelodious  productions  (to  be  sure  there 
are  exceptions)  of  the  French  composers.  like 
Auber,  Adam.  Halevy,  etc.,  he  may  well  be  called 
a  "truly  German  "  composer.  Original  in  inven- 
tion, careful  in  execution,  bearing  the  marks  of 
diligence  and  science,  beautiful  and  true: — such 
is  the  music  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber ;  such  is  in 
the  main  the  music  of  Haydn.  Mozart  and  Beet- 
hoven. True,  he  was  not  so  universal  a  genius 
as  those  just  mentioned,  who  belong  to  the  whole 
world.  Perhaps  his  glory  will  for  the  greatest 
part  remain  confined  within  the  limits-  of  his 
native  country.  Yet,  even  if  it  be  so.  his  labors 
in  the  realm  of  tones  will  in  one  way  or  another 
benefit  all  countries;  for  what  is  great  and  good 
in  a  man  never  dies;  it  lives  on  in  his  works  as 
well  as  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  his  followers, 
who  carry  the  seeds  sown  by  their  beloved  master 
into  far  distant  regions.  pp. 


Music  in  Universities. 

[From  the  New  York  Musical  World.] 

The  Professor  whom  we  would  place  in  the 
Choir  of  Music  in  a  University,  we  need  not  say 
should  be  something  different  from  the  Profe.tnor 
of  a  Yankee  Musical  Convention  ;  certainly  very 
different  from  some  of  them.  He  must  not  be  a 
mere  psahn-smiter.  not  a  teacher  of  the  gamut, 
interspersing  the  shallowest  of  instruction  with  the 
most  forlorn  of  jokes.  We  have  seen  such 
professors,  have  listened  to  their  vapid  teachings, 
and  wondered  at  the  length  to  which  human 
impudence  will  go. 

Nor  would  we.  to  fill  our  University  Chair,  go 
to  the  other  extreme ;  for  that,  though  far  better, 
would  be  going  further  than  would  be  desirable  in 
our  academic  course  of  study.  We  should  not 
choose  the  man  whom  we  would  select  for  the 
instructor  of  a  conservatoire,  not  a  Marx  or  a 
Garcia.  Such  teaching  is  for  the  education  of  the 
professional  musician,  not  for  the  accomplished 
amateur  of  the  college.  They  would  go  as  far 
beyond  the  mark  of  the  musical  training  that  we 
would  give  in  our  colleges,  as  the  former  would 
fall  short  of  it. 

Some  practical  instruction  we  would  have  given. 
We  would  have  singing  taught;  we  would  have  it 
cultivated  with  care.  Singing  for  social  purposes 
and  also  for  the  services  of  religion.  We  would 
have  all  in  whom  Nature  has  implanted  any 
capacity  for  the  divine  art,  instructed  in  it,  so  as 
to  take  their  part  as  occasion  should  require.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  speak  here  of  the  occasions  in 
which  music  should  have  a  part.  The  daily 
service  of  every  college  chapel  throughout  the 
land  need  only  be  mentioned:  and  the  daily  and 
nightly  reunion  of  kindred  and  congenial  spirits 
that  meet  in  every  college  hall,  alone  give  field 
enough  lor  the  exercise  and  practice  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  might  be  acquired.  How  is  it,  in  fact, 
in  either  of  these  eases  V  A  half  a  dozen  voices 
perhaps,  ill  trained,  ill  balanced,  ill  arranged, 
make  up  the  choir  that  on  Sundays  fills  the  singing- 
gallery  of  the  college  chapel.  In  the  social  club, 
one  or  two  individuals  can  sing  a  sentimental  song, 
and  all  can  roar  out  a  convivial  chorus.  And  on 
public  days,  a  dozen  flutes  and  a  trombone  and 
violoncello  discourse  sweet  music,  (so  it  is  called 
on  the  bills  of  the  day.)  to  the  assembled  audience. 
Of  gnoil  music,  of  artistic,  even  of  amateur-like 
performance,  there  is  none  at  all. 

A  master  spirit  is  wanting;  one  who  shall  lead, 
who  shall  instruct,  who  shall  inspire,  who  shall 
kindle  enthusiasm  and  love  of  what  is  truly  great 
by  giving  knowledge  of  what  is  great;  who  shall 
criticize,  who  shall  guide  to  good  achievements  in 
the  future  by  knowing  and  telling  of  what  gen'us 
has  done  in  the  past.  Look  lor  a  moment  at  our 
Professors  of  Modern  Languages  and  Belles  het- 
tres,  lor  example,  whose  sphere,  perhaps,  comes 
nearest  to  that  of  the  Musical  Professor.  Take 
Longfellow  and  Lowell.  They  are  not  mere 
linguists.     They  are  not  the  drudging  teachers  of 


the  alphabets  and  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the 
various  languages  that  fall  within  their  depart- 
ments.    No  oni-  who  has  sat  under  the  teachings 

of  Longfellow  can  fail  to  recollect  that  this  is  not 
where  the  charm  of  his  instructions  lay.  It  is  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  spirit  that  has  drunk  long  and 
deep  at  the  fountains  of  modern  learning,  that  he 
showed;  In-  gave  the  outpourings  of  an  overflowing 
and  richly  laden  mud.  lie  excited  you  to  go 
yourself  upon  the  search  for  the  singing  leaves 
and  the  magic  waters.  lie  did  not  pour  them 
down  your  throat  with  a  spoon,  hut  stirred  your 
soul  to  go  where  he  had  been,  to  draw  lor  your- 
self, and  showed  you  that  the  well  indeed  was 
deep.  He  led  you  to  the  feet  of  Dante,  of 
Cervantes  and  Goethe,  and  taught  you  to  love 
them,  taught  you  to  study  for  yourself  what  they 
had  done.  He  took  the  Faust,  the  Don  Quixote 
and  the  Divine  Comedy  and  showed  you  how 
grand,  how  worthy  to  be  studied  they  were. 
Dearer  even  than  the  well  loved  poems  that  he 
has  given  to  the  world,  will  ever  be.  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  Long- 
fellow, the  recollection  of  his  labors  in  the  pro- 
fessor's chair. 

Such  a  man  would  we  have,  if  he  could  be 
obtained,  for  the  Professor  of  Mu-ic  in  our  colleges. 
Not  a  pedant.  Let  him  be  as  learned  as  you 
please,  but  he  must  be  more.  He  should  be  a 
scholar,  who  is  to  speak  to  scholars.  I  le  should 
be  an  enthusiast,  who  is  to  address  young  and 
enthusiastic  hearers.  He  should  be  full  of  the 
spirit  of  good  music,  rather  than  of  the  crotchets 
and  quavers  of  which  it  is  made.  He  should  be 
full  of  the  spirit  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Art, 
— should  know  their  lives  and  their  works,  should 
be  able  to  create  a  love  for  that  which  is  truly 
great,  and  to  impart  principles  of  criticism  that 
shall  enable  his  pupils  to  distinguish  the  great  from 
the  little,  the  dazzle  of  superficial  show  from  the 
solid  and  enduring  splendor  of  works  of  immortal 
worth.  w. 

Fur  Dwight'fl  Journal  of  Music. 

Liszt  and  his  Followers. 

(Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Wiluam  Saar.) 

Berlin,  April  IS,  1857. — Just  returned  from 
my  excursion  to  Frankfort,  where  I  paid  a  visit 
to  the  piano-forte  virtuoso,  Hans  von  Buelow, 
and  to  some  other  well-known  pupils  and  fol- 
lowers of  Liszt.  I  inquired  about  Liszt ;  learned 
that  he  takes  no  pay  for  instruction  ;  so  of  course 
he  only  takes  pupils  who  have  especial  talent, 
and  who  please  him  otherwise.  He  is  very  sen- 
sitive too ;  if  one  calls  on  him,  it  will  not  do  to 
say  a  word  about  instruction,  he  must  only  ask 
admission  to  his  Matinees.  It  requires  some 
valor  to  approach  him,  since  he  is  very  moody  ; 
besides  he  has  many  scholars,  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  in  his  capacity  of  Court  kapellmeister,  com- 
poses a  great  deal,  and  is  much  taken  up  with 
his  party,  the  Wagner-Liszt- Berlioz  movement. 
He  is  in  correspondence  with  half  the  musical 
world  ;  and  I  heard,  too.  that  he  was  going  to 
direct  the  Whitsuntide  musical  festival  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  I  must  make  haste,  therefore,  if  I 
would  go  to  Weimar,  since  he  will  commence  the 
rehearsals  at  Aix  a  fortnight  beforehand,  and 
when  the  festival  is  over,  he  will  set  out  for  the 
baths.  I  have  sought  for  a  letter  of  introduction, 
and  probably  shall  get  it;  still  I  have  the  greatest 
anxiety,  since  it  is  a  very  precarious  thing  to  de- 
pend upon  the  humors  of  a  man.     But  courage  ! 

May  8. —  I  shall  receive  to-morrow  from  a 
friend  a  letter  of  introduction  to  hiszt. 

May  9.  —  While  I  was  at  Professor  Dehn's 
this  morning,  1  informed  him  of  my  near  depart- 
ure, and  he  asked  me  :  "  Have  you  an  intro- 
duction to  hiszt  V"  ''Not  yet,"  I  answered; 
whereupon  he  said  :  "  I  will  give  you  one,  if  you 
wish.     Come  this  evening   and  get  it."     I  had 
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now  two  introductions  in  prospect.  In  the  even- 
ing I  go  to  Prof.  Delin,  who  says  to  me  :  "  See 
here,  my  dear  friend,  I  met  to-d.iy  a  person,  with 
whom  I  spoke  about  you,  and  we  have  talked  (he 
matter  over;  I  think  it  better  that  I  give  you  no 
introduction  to  Liszt,  tor  it  would  do  you  more 
harm  than  good  to  be  introduced  by  me,  since  I 
occupy  an  entirely  opposite  musical  standpoint  to 
that  of  Liszt.  Personally  we  have  been  and  still 
are  the  best  friends;  but,  as  you  know,  in  all  that 
relates  to  opinions  and  to  school,  our  relation  to 
one  another  is  that  of  cats  and  dogs,  and  the 
maxim  of  the  Weimar  party  is:  Who  is  not  with 
me  is  against  me ;  neutrality  is  not  recognized 
among  them." —  After  a  pause  Prof.  D.  continued: 
"  If  you  go  to  Liszt  introduced  by  me,  and  you 
find  him  in  good  humor,  he  will  perhaps  listen  to 
you ;  but  if  he  happens  to  be  in  bad  humor,  he 
will  say  perhaps  :  'Prof.  Dehn, —  hem!  old  school 
—  wears  a  queue — have  no  use  for  such  people 
here.'  Now  tell  me,  will  you  take  the  risk  of  an 
introduction  from  me  ?  If  so.  I  will  write  you 
one  immediately;  it  is  for  you  to  choose."  —  I 
never  found  myself  in  such  a  dilemma:  on  the 
one  hand  to  offend  Dehn.  on  the  other  hand  to 
injure  myself.  I  reflected.  (What  he  hail  just 
said  to  me,  was  what  I  had  long  known  already, 
and  this  was  the  reason  why  I  had  never  asked 
him  for  an  introduction).  Then  I  said :  '  Yes, 
Herr  Professor,  it  is  indeed  a  ticklish  matter ;  I 
will  think  it  over  a  little ;  at  all  events  I  am  very 
grateful  to  you,  etc.,  etc."  —  And  so  1  changed  the 
subject,  spoke  of  something  else,  took  my  leave 
and  appeared  to  have  entirely  forgotten  the  history 
of  the  letter  of  introduction. 

May  10.  —  This  afternoon  I  was  at  the  house 
of  my  friend  Draeseke,  musical  writer,  critic  and 
composer,  and  a  follower  of  Liszt.  I  said  to  him; 
"  Draeseke,  you  must  give  me  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion ;  you  are  on  good  terms  with  Liszt  and  are 
besides  my  friend;  so  make  no  more  ado  about  it; 
1  do  not  need  an  introduction  proper,  I  shall 
introduce'  myself;  it  is  only  on  account  of  the 
awkward  ceremony  of  presenting  onesself  and 
having  to  give  one's  whole  autobiography,  so  that 
the  man  may  know  who  I  am;  and  after  all  he 
cherishes  certain  politic  doubts  about  the  identity 
of  my  person  and  the  honesty  of  my  purposes;  I 
know  nobody  in  Weimar  who  could  recoi-nize 
me  ;  at  last  in  despair  I  pull  out  my  passport, 
exhibit  it  with  rage,  and  he  understands  not  a 
word  of  English,  —  in  short —  D.  '•  When  do  you 
start?" — I.  ■'  To-morrow  evening"  —  D.  '-This 
evening  I  will  bring  you  the  letter,  I  will  write  it 
at  once." — I.  ''Good!  in  the  meantime  I  thank 
you.     Adieu!"  — 

Monday,  May  11  —  Donnerwetter  !  Someone 
knocks  —  it  must  be  early  yet — I  rub  my  sleepy- 
eyes —  look  at  the  clock  — half  past  six.  Kno.ks 
again.  Come  in  !"  Good  morning,  little  Saar." 
— "  Good  morning,  big  Draeseke.  What's  the 
matter  at  this  early  hour;  sit  down."  —  "  Did  you 
get  the  letter  of  introduction  which  I  left  here  for 
you  yesterday?"  — "To  be  sure."— '-You  must 
give  it  back  to  me.  I  was  last  night  at  the  Soiree 
at  Buelow's  with  fellows  of  our  party,  and  I  spoke 
of  you  and  told  them,  among  other  things,  that  I 
had  given  you  the  said  letter.  "  Ah,"  cried 
Buelow,  clapping  his  hands  together  over  his  head, 
"unlucky  wight,  what  have  you  done?  Take 
back  the  letter,  or  you  will  fall  in  Liszt's  regard, 
and  so  will  the  )  oung  man,  for  Liszt  has  declared, 
so  many  come  to  him  with  letters  of  recommenda- 


tion, that  it  drives  him  to  distraction  ;  as  he  cannot 
possibly  receive  all  who  come  so  introduced,  he 
offends  the  introducers,  and  he  does  not.  like  to  be 
taxed  by  everybody." — What  was  1  to  do?  I 
gave  him  back  the  letter,  since  he  said  he  would 
not  on  any  account  be  guilty  of  any  faux  pas 
towards  Liszt.  Fye !  shame  on  you,  ye  Liszt-ians ! 
ye  arc  the  most  servile,  slavish-hearted  people  in 
the  world  1  What  has  this  man  done  for  you  ? 
What  has  this  Liszt  done  for  the  world,  for  Art, 
that  ye  reverence  him  and  worship  him  like  a 
king,  and  bow  down  before  him  as  if  he  were  a 
god  ?"  Nothing,  except  that  he  is  an  amiable 
man,  who  fascinates  and  chains  you  by  his 
personal  qualities,  his  mind  and  his  arrogant 
modesty."  This  last  phrase  is  used  by  Robert 
Schumann  in  his  musical  writings,  for  example : 
When  a  young  or  unknown  composer  says: 
'  Such  or  such  a  Symphony,  which  I  composed 
some  time  ago,  I  have  thrown  into  the  fire,  because 
it  did  not  please  me,'  —  it  is  a  sort  of  modesty 
which  compels  you  at  least  to  say  :  Ah,  what  a 
pity  !  you  should  not  have  done  so!  —  Somewhat 
such  modesty  has  Liszt.  I  will  not  explain  it 
further.  His  newest  hobby  is  to  esteem  himself 
the  greatest  living  genius  for  composition  ;  this 
he  has  ridden  now  about  two  years ;  his  latest 
compositions,  to  be  sure,  his  "  Nine  Sympho- 
nische  Dichtungen,"  and  his  great  Mass  for 
chorus  and  orchestra,  1  do  not  know,  but  I  esteem 
it  a  hobby  nevertheless;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
Liszt,  when  Paganini  appeared  and  excited  a 
furore,  had  wholly  retired  from  virtuosodom ;  but 
Paganini's  playing  so  excited  him,  that  he  began 
anew  in  Paris,  and  for  three  years  practised  so 
energetically,  till  he  became  the  great  hero  of  the 
keyboard  that  he  now  is.  Just  so  when  Richard 
Wagner  struck  oil'  into  his  new  dramatic  and 
really  remarkable  direction,  his  works  so  inspired 
Liszt  that  he  too  sat  down  over  scored  paper,  and 
lo  ! — he  has  conceived  and  brought  forth — what? 
one  can  only  tell  who  has  himself  heard  it. 

One  cannot  in  these  days  rely  upon  the  musi- 
cal judgment  of  those  who  are  otherwise  most 
reasonable  men ;  for  all  the  musicians  in  Ger- 
many just  now  are  crazy ;  everybody  screams 
and  scribbles,  criticizes  and  composes;  every  one 
thinks  he  knows  what  he  will,  every  one  storms 
and  makes  a  noise,  and  no  one  knows  wherefore. 
I  often  get  confused  myself,  so  that  1  ask  myself, 
to  what  does  all  this  lead  ?  Is  this  true,  which 
you  say  and  think,  or  is  it  but  a  momentary  illu- 
sion, or  the  influence  of  a  strange  element  ? 
Frequently  I  hear  something  (of  course  I  speak 
only  of  more  modern  compositions)  and  1  am 
pleased  comparatively;  I  hear  it  again  and  I  find 
it  really  miserably  made.  I  hear  in  Schumann* 
and  Wagner  the  harshest  dissonances,  and  it 
makes  a  monstrous,  shudderingly  sweet,  mystical 
impression  on  me ;  and  I  hear  a  simple  little 
melody  of  Mozart  and  am  moved  almost  to  tears. 
Then  there  are  times  when  I  am  siezed  by  an 
irresistible  desire  to  ridicule  the  illogical  harmonic 
sequences  of  the  one  and  the  sheer  tediousness 

and  sentimentality  of  the  other But  enough 

of  this  digression.  To  come  back  to  facts :  Instead 
of  two  letters  of  introduction  1  had  now  not  one ; 
yet  I  shall  set  out  this  evening. 

May  12.  Arrived  here  today  in  Weimar. 
Called  first  on  some  pupils  of  Liszt,  and  on  his 
secretary.  Learn  that  Liszt  is  unwell  and  not  to 
be  spoken  with ;  with  regard  to  an  introduction 

*  Why  couple  Schumann  with  Wagner  ? — Ed. 


and  presentation  to  him,  what  I  heard  in  Berlin 
was  confirmed.  I  have  also  met  here  a  singer, 
with  whom  I  was  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Leipzig. 
With  him  I  passed  the  rest  of  the  day,  taking  a 
view  of  Weimar  and  its  environs. 

May  13.  —  Called  on  Liszt's  secretary,  inquired 
about  Liszt's  health,  and  explained  my  object. 
The  secretary  was  friendly  enough  to  tell  me,  that 
he  would  prepare  L.  for  my  visit,  and  bring  me 
word  when  he  would  receive  me.  Actually  he 
came  two  hours  after  to  my  hotel  and  said,  that 
Liszt  would  see  me  that  very  day  between  three 
and  four  o'clock.  With  beating  heart  I  made  my 
to'.let  as  elegant  as  possible  and  was  soon  on  my 
way.  After  all  that  had  been  told  me  it  cannot 
be  wondered  that  I  found  myself  in  a  state  of  most 
feverish  agitation;  but  I  manned  myself  with 
recalling  my  good  mother's  words  on  such  occa- 
sions: "He  won't  bite  your  head  off!"  —  Liszt 
received  me  in  a  very  friendly  manner  in  his 
study.  After  the  first  greetings  we  sat  down  ;  I 
told  him  about  my  studies,  about  his  friends  and 
my  friends  in  Berlin,  gave  him  their  greetings  as 
a  sort  of  legitimation  of  myself,  and  concluded  in 
about  these  words:  "Yes,  Herr  Doctor  (he  has 
received  the  title  from  a  university),  ever  since 
my  arrival  in  Europe  it  has  been  by  my  most 
earnest  wish  to  come  here,  and  I  believe  that  I 
can  nowhere  complete  my  studies  better  than 
here,  where  your  influence  is  so  friendly  and  so 
elevating.  Might  I  then  hope,  provided  you  are 
not  displeased  with  me  and  my  acquirements,  that 
you  will  occasionally  give  me  your  kind  advice 
about  my  studies  ?  O  do,  pray  do,"  I  said  in  the 
most  coaxing  manner.  He  bent  his  head.  There 
was  a  pause.  I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  his 
answer,  which,  diplomatically  enough,  was  no 
answer.  At  last  he  began :  "  You  know,  the 
Princess  (with  whom  he  lives  and  to  whom  he  is 
privately  married)  is  now  very  ill ;  it  looks  very 
gloomy  here  in  the  house ;  besides,  I  feel  quite 
unwell  myself.  But  come  and  see  me  again  in  a 
few  days  and  play  me  something.  Next  Sunday 
I  have  a  Matinee,  a  few  friends  and  pupils  come, 
I  hope  I  shall  see  you  then.  Do  you  remain  here 
so  long?"  —  "I  shall  go  meanwhile  to  Leipzig, 
and  pay  my  respects  to  you  again  on  Saturday," 
— "  Very  well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.  Au 
revoir!"  —  And  so  the  long  expected  audience 
was  ended.  What  should  I  do  the  next  days 
here  ?  I  will  set  out  in  the  morning  for  Leipzig, 
which  is  only  two  hours  distant,  to  see  my  teachers 
and  friends  once  more. 

May  14.  —  This  morning  at  5  o'clock  started 
for  Leipzig.  As  I  entered  the  place,  a  feeling 
almost  of  melancholy  crept  over  me,  the  houses 
seemed  to  nod  to  me  like  old  acquaintances, 
reminiscences  of  my  first  period  of  study  came 
back  again,  which  had  made  Leipzig  dear  as  a 
second  home  to  me.  All  my  old  acquaintances 
and  teachers  appeared  very  glad  to  see  me  once 
more,  and  yet  all  seemed  changed  —  or  was  it  I  ? 
But  here  too  the  old  unrest  came  upon  me,  which 
had  accompanied  me  on  my  whole  tour ;  and  the 
uncertainty  about  my  fate  in  Weimar  made  me 
impatient  till  I  got  back  there  on  Saturday. 

May  16.  —  As  soon  as  I  arrived  again  in 
AVeimar  I  went  to  Liszt ;  he  was  not  to  be  seen  ; 
I  must  wait  till  the  morrow,  at  the  Matinee. 

Sunday,  May'  17. — Today  then,  on  my  birth- 
day, it  will  be  decided :  will  this  bring  me  good 
luck  ?  At  eleven  o'clock  I  went  to  the  Matinee. 
Liszt  received  me  again  very  friendlily,  introduced 
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me  to  those  present,  friends,  and  pupils  of  his  of 
both  sexes.  Music  was  made ;  pianists  played ; 
Liszt  sat  over  them  at  the  piano,  directing  in  some 
sort,  encouraging  them,  and  giving  here  and  there 
a  hint  during  the  performance;  new  compositions 
too  were  tried  over;  it  looked  more  like  a 
practising  hour  than  like  a  Matinee. 

There  was  very  good,  indeed  masterly  playing, 
in  a  technical  point  of  view;  but  much  was  not 
according  to  my  taste  ;  it  was  too  French,  too  far- 
fetched, too  much  of  contrast  and  striving  for 
effect.  At  last  he  said :  "  Herr  S.  do  yau  play 
something."  I  begged  him  to  make  allowance  for 
me,  since  I  had  played  almost  nothing  for  eight 
days,  and  seating  myself  at  the  piano,  I  played  the 
B  minor  Scherzo  (op.  20)  of  Chopin,  according 
to  my  previous  conception  of  it.  Liszt  and  those 
present  applauded  me  ;  he  said :  "  Bravo  !  very 
well  played,  only  I  should  wish  some  little  things 
differently  rendered."  Thereupon  he  sat  down  at 
the  instrument  and  played  me  a  portion  of  the 
middle  movement;  it  was  in  the  manner  already 
described,  strong  lights  and  shades,  with  which  I 
had  been  so  much  struck  in  the  other*  piano- 
players.  As  he  said  nothing  further,  I  now  asked 
him  quite  decidedly  whether  I  might  hope  to  be 
his  pupil.  He  said :  "  You  see,  I  have  already  a 
great  many  pupils,  and  otherwise  a  great  deal  to 
do;  and  I  am  going  to  travel  now  for  three 
months;  but  —  come  here  in  August  and  be  sure 
to  call  on  me  then."  With  that  he  took  leave  of 
me,  vanished  into  another  room,  and  the  guests 
were  left  to  themselves.  —  His  answer  seemed  to 
me  not  definite  enough ;  but  as  all  the  scholars 
congratulated  me  and  told  me  I  was  accepted, 
that  one  can  never  get  any  more  definite  reply 
from  Liszt,  that  this  is  his  manner,  his  court 
manner,  I  shall  return  here  in  August. 

London,  Aug.  20. — As  everybody  knows,  London 
is  divided  by  the  river  Thames  into  two  great  sec- 
tions, and  one  of  these  sections,  the  lesser  one,  lying 
to  the  south,  is  known  as  the  "  Surrey  side."  In 
this  part  of  the  city,  and  not  far  from  the  famous 
Blackfriars'  Bridge,  is  the  Royal  Surrey  Theatre  . 
and  by  the  way  I  might  remark  that  almost  every- 
thing in  London  is  "royal"  in  some  degree;  for 
instance,  you  can  buy  a  half-pound  of  crackers  of 
an  individual  who  announces  himself  as  "  Royal 
Biscuit  Baker  to  her  Majesty,  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert, 
and  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent."  The  prefix  is 
applied  to  most  of  the  London  theatres,  and  as  the 
Queen  is  an  indefatigable  play-goer,  I  believe  most 
of  ihem  have  some  claim  to  the  title. 

Tbe  attraction  that  drew  me  to  the  Royal  Surrey 
Theatre,  was  the  announcement  of  Lucia  and  an  act 
of  Trovatore,  with  Lucy  Escott  as  prima  donna. 
The  building  is  comfortable  and  ugly,  heing  in  fact 
rather  shabby  than  otherwise  ;  the  auditorium  is  un- 
graceful in  shape,  though  admirably  adapted  for 
commanding  in  every  part  a  full  view  of  tbe  stage, 
and  the  proscenium  is  a  perfect  eyesore.  The  tariff 
of  admittance  ranges  from  sixpence  to  half  a  crown, 
and  the  audience  are  chiefly  composed,  especially  in 
the  sixpenny  department,  of  the  working  classes  who 
attend  the  opera  in  shirt  sleeves,  and  who  according 
to  an  announcement  on  the  staircase,  are  not  allow- 
ed to  bring  bottles  with  them.  Instead  of  the  pes- 
tiferous cries  of  "  Op'ra  book,  book  of  the  op."  which 
we  hear  at  our  own  opera-houses,  the  Royal  Surrey 
between  the  acts  resounds  with  such  cries  as  "  Por 
ter,  ginger  beer,  penny  a  bottle,"  "  Here's  your  good 
old  porter,  porter,  p-o-r-t-e-r!"     Yet  during  the  per- 


formance the  audience  is  as  attentive,  and  apprecia- 
tive, as  any  of  our  more  delicate  snobs  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  or  Boston  Theatre,  and  woe  be  to  the 
unlucky  female  whose  babe  in  arms  bpgins  to  cry 
during  the  prima  donna's  cadenza,  as  babes  in  arms 
at  the  opera  always  do. 

Lucy  Escott  is,  I  think,  an  American  lady,  and 
hails  from  Springfield,  Mass.  She  appears  to  be  a 
favorite  here,  to  judge  from  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  she  is  always  received,  and  possesses  many 
claims  to  popularity  Her  histrionic  powers  are  fair, 
and  she  sings  with  considerable  taste  and  sweetness, 
though  I  do  not  think  her  voice  is  powerful  or  of 
extensive  compass.  In  Lucia,  by  far  her  best  per- 
formance was  the  andante  aria  in  the  mad  scene, 
which  was  exquisitely  given.  In  the  concluding  air, 
known  in  the  Italian  version  as  Spariji  d'amaro,  she 
took  great  liberties  with  tbe  score,  entirely  altering 
the  last  half  dozen  bars,  and  introducing  instead,  a 
series  of  brilliant  hut  meaningless  cadenzas.  In  Tro- 
vatore and  in  Traviata.  in  which  I  subsequently  heard 
her  perform,  she  exhibits  also  evidences  of  taste  and 
cultivation,  and  should  she  visit  America,  I  think 
she  will  be  found  to  be,  if  not  a  great,  yet  a  very 
asrreeable  and  enjoyable  lyric  artiste,  and  one  of 
whom  we  may,  to  use  the  old  newspaper  phrase, 
well  feel  proud. 

The  company  at  the  Surrey  is  strong  in  what  all 
the  English  opera  companies  I  have  heretofore  heard 
in  America,  are  particularly  weak — in  the  depart- 
ment of  first  tenors.  This  troupe  has  two  good 
tenor  singers,  Messrs.  Henry  Haight  and  Henry 
Squires.  The  former  gentleman,  a  tenure  robusto 
of  good  compass  and  method,  I  was  told  was  an 
American,  thoueh  like  the  unlucky  Hafed  in  the 
Pacha  of  many  Tales,  I  very  much  doubted  the  fact. 
My  informant,  who  appeared  to  be  quite  commnni 
cative  and  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  Surrey 
theatre,  also  informed  me  that  a  couple  of  seasons 
ago,  Messrs.  Cramer  and  Beale,  who  are  also  the 
proprietors  of  this  English  troupe,  had  attempted  a 
season  of  Italian  opera,  which  failed,  although  they 
had  with  them  Monns  Gasseer ! 

"  By  the  way,"  said  my  friend,  "  he  was  a  great 
fellow;  did  you  ever  see  him  ?" 

"Who?"  I  asked. 

"  Why,  Monns  Gasseer;"  said  he.  I  answered  in 
the  negative,  and  wondered  who  Monns  Gasseer 
might  be. 

"Never  heered  Monns  Gasseer,"  continued  my 
friend  in  a  deprecatory  tone  ;  "  that's  too  had,  for 
Monns  is  a  capital  chap.  And  perhaps  you've  never 
heered  Ky-u-gly-ny  ?" 

I  assured  him  that  I  never  had  had  that  pleasure  ; 
and  a  glimmering  dawned  upon  my  mind  that  he 
might  be  referring  to  some  of  the  members  of  a  com- 
pany of  Choctaw  Indians,  that  I  bad  heard  were  ex- 
hibiting themselves  in  some  part  of  the  city.  So  I 
inquired  at  a  venture  if  he  had  ever  seen  Monns, 
and  Ky-what's  his  name,  do  their  national  war-dance. 
This  puzzled  my  worthy  friend,  and  he  eyed  me 
doubtingly,  and  then  remarked  that  he  did  not  be- 
fore know  that  Italian  opera  singers  had  any  partic- 
ular national  war-dance.  Then  it  was  that  there  fell 
from  my  mental  eyes  as  it  were  scales,  and  I  sud- 
denly perceived  that  Monns  Gasseer  was  but  an 
Anglo-Saxon's  pronunciation  of  Mons.  Gassier,  and 
that  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning,  Ky-u-gly-ny 
was  happily  resolved  into  Ginglini,  the  tenor,  who 
lately  appeared  with  such  great  success  under  Mr. 
Lumley's  management. 

As  to  Mr.  Henry  Squires,  the  other  first  tenor 
of  Beale  and  Cramer's  English  company.  I  have  a 
vague  idea  that  he  too  is  an  American.  His  voice 
is  pleasant,  but  he  strains  frequently  in  his  upper 
notes  ;  yet  on  the  whole  he  is  tbe  best  English,  tenor 
I  have  heard,  and  is  I  believe  the  best  on  the  stage 
excepting  Sims  Reeves.  He  delivered  the  male- 
diction  scene  of  Lucia  better  than  I  have  heard  it 


done  even  by  more  celebrated  Italian  singers,  and 
his  concluding  air  was  a  very  fine  performance.  He 
should  visit  the  United  States,  and  indeed  I  am  in- 
clined to  ibink  the  troupe  would  do  well  there.  Tbe 
baritone  Mr.  Dobakd,  is  a  careful,  pleasing  singer, 
ami  the  contralto,  Miss  Lanza,  possesses  more  abil- 
ity both  vocally  and  dramatically  than  most  seconde 
donne  on  the  operatic  stage.  The  conductor  i5  Mr. 
J.  H.  Tum.y,  well-known  in  the  musical  world  as  a 
composer  of  ballads  and  dance-music. 

The  Italian  opera  companies  that  have  lately  been 
delighting  London  opera-goers  are  now  dispersed 
throughout  the  provinces,  and  I  notice  that  Mr.  Lum- 
ley's troupe,  or  a  fragment  of  it.  comprising  Bosio, 
Victoire  Balfe.  Graziani,  Mme.  Diuier,  Tag- 
liafico  and  Neri  Bicraldi,  are  to  appear  next 
week  at  Birmingham,  their  repertoire  embracing 
Trovatore,  Lucia,  Fanorita,  Sonnambula.  and  L'Elisir. 
Mr.  Gye's  troupe,  comprising  Grisi,  Piccolomi  vi, 
Mario,  &c,  are  shortly  to  appear  again,  at  low 
prices,  in  the  Princess's  Theatre.  London,  where  a 
superb  performance  of  Nor?nn  will  be  given,  with 
Grisi  in  her  own  great  role,  Mme  Gassier,  who  is 
a  very  great  favorire,  as  Adalgisa.  and  Mario  as 
Pollione.  On  the  off-nights  of  the  Opera,  lhese  art- 
ists, with  Aleoni,  may  be  heard  for  a  shilling,  in 
conjunction  with  Jullien's  hand  and  displays  of  fire- 
works, at  the  Surrey  Gardens,  which,  by  the  way, 
must  not  he  confounded  with  the  Surrey  Theatre, 
though  these  two  establishments  are  in  ihe  same  part 
of  the  city.  Trovator. 

Worcester,  (Eng.)  Aug.  29 — The  one  hundred 
and  thirtv-fourih  meeting  of  the  Choirs  of  Hereford 
Gloucester  and  Worcester  Cathedrals  has  taken, 
place  in  the  Cathedral  at  Worcester  during  the  week 
just  closing,  and  though  these  meetings  were  origi- 
nally attended  only  by  the  members  of  the  three 
choirs,  they  of  late  years  have  employed  so  much 
additional  musical  force,  as  to  fairly  merit  the  title  of 
Musical  Festival.  Indeed  all  the  Musical  Festivals 
that  so  frequently  take  place  in  the  English  Cathe- 
drals, were  originally  mere  meetings  of  the  choirs 
for  the  purpose  of  practising  together  ;  but  at  present 
the  highest  vocal  and  instrumental  ability  in  the 
country  is  addjd  to  the  local  talent,  and  the.  Festivals 
now  present  to  the  lover  of  music  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  old  England. 

Were  it  not  somewhat  out  of  place,  I  would  like 
to  speak  at  length  here  of  the  many  interesting  fea- 
tures of  this  noble  old  Cathedral —of  its  varied  styles 
of  architecture,  from  tbe  Norman  to  the  Italian — of 
its  wealth  of  monumental  statuary — of  its  kingly 
tomb  and  princely  chapel — of  its  graceful  and  elabo- 
rate tower,  a  landmark  for  miles  around — ol  its  dark 
and  dismal  crypt,  where  have  lain  for  centuries  the 
bones  of  Christians  that  have  lived  and  died  when 
their  faith  was  new  anion:;  ihe  religions  upon  earth — 
and  of  the  wondrous  architectural  restorations  that 
are  progressing,  and  disclosing  to  light  beauties  that 
have  been  hidden  for  ages.  But  at  present  I  will 
confine  myself  to  the  musical  perform  luces  that  have 
just  taken  place  within  its  venerable  walls. 

The  grand  nave  was  tbe  only  portion  of  the  Cath- 
edral devoted  to  the  Festival,  and  the  performers 
were  allotted  their  position  on  a  rising  platform, 
that  gradually  ascended  from  the  floor  to  a  level 
with  Ihe  organ-loft,  the  gilt  pipes  ol  the  htrge  organ 
forming  a  fine  background  to  the  vista  as  seen  from 
below  ;  a  corresponding  platform  at  the  opposite  end 
of  ihe  nave  ascended  to  ihe  great  western  window, 
and  was  used  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors, 
while  the  body  of  the  nave,  and  ihe  side  aisles,  were 
filled  with  chairs  for  the  same  purpose.  Tbe  view 
of  this  immense  space,  crowded  as  it  was  with  as 
elegant  and  intelligent  a  body  of  listeners  as  I  have 
ever  beheld,  was  truly  impressive.  There  were  all 
the  accessories  to  make  il  an  imposing  scene,  view- 
ing it  merely  in  an  artistic  light.     There  were  the 
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stained  glass  windows — the  sculptured  monuments — 
(he  high  o'erspreading  arches — the  massive  pillars — 
the  marble  effigies  of  dead  knights  reposing  on  their 
tombs — and  mingled  with  these,  the  gorgeously  at- 
tired audience,  composed  chiefly  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  wealth  and  title  from  the  surrounding 
district.  And  here  I  might  as  well  state,  that  excel- 
lent as  these  festivals  are,  and  serving  a  worthy 
charity  as  they  do,  they  cannot  be  at  all  considered 
as  diffusing  a  musical  taste  throughout  the  masses 
of  the  people.  The  charges  of  admission  are  too 
high  for  this ;  on  the  present  occasion  they  were 
fifteen  and  ten  shillings  to  the  nave,  according  to  the 
location  of  the  seats,  and  three  and  sixpence,  or 
about  a  dollar,  to  the  side  aisles,  whence  little  could 
be  seen,  though  the  music  could  be  heard  equally  as 
well.  This  latter  price  is  lower  than  last  year,  when 
the  charge  to  the  same  part  of  the  house  was  five 
shillings. 

The  Festival,  which  lasted  four  days,  commenced 
on  the  25th  inst.  The  three  choirs  previously  men- 
tioned were  present  in  full  force),  assisted  by  a  nume- 
rous chorus,  some  of  whose  members  came  from  dis- 
tant towns,  London  and  Liverpool  giving  their  share. 
The  orchestra  comprised  many  of  the  best  musicians 
in  the  country,  whose  names  I  insert, below,  and  most 
of  whom  will  be  recognized  at  once  as  men  of  de- 
served reputation  in  their  profession  : 

Violins. — M.  Sainton,  Mr.  H.  Blagrove  (Principals), 
Mr.  Willey  (Principal  Second),  Messrs.  Bannister, 
Blagrove,  W.,  Carrodus,  Chipp,  E.,  Clementi,  Cusins, 
W.'G.,  Dando,  D'Egville,  J.  H.,  Elgar,  Griesbach, 
Hill,  Hopkins,  Jones,  S.  Kelly,  Mellon,  Mori,  N., 
Newsham,  Perry,  E.,  Priehard,  Reynolds,  A.,  Spray, 
Thirlwall,  Tolbecque,  "Watson,  Zerbini. 

Violas. — Messrs.  R.  Blagrove  (Principal),  Alsept, 
H.,  Elgar,  H.,  Glanville,  Thomas,  W.,  Trust,  Webb, 
Westlake. 

Violoncellos. — Messrs.  Lucas  (Principal),  Phillips, 
W.  L.  (Principal  Second),  Aylward,  Chipp,  H.,  Guest, 
Hancock,  Reed,  Waite. 

Double  Jlasses. — Messrs.  Howell  (Principal),  Castell, 
Edgar,  Mount,  Pratten,  F.,  Reynolds,  Severn,  Win- 
terbottom,  A. 

Flutes. — Messrs.  Pratten,  S.,  Card,  E. 

Oboes. — Messrs.  Nicholson,  Horton  G. 

Clarinets. — Messrs.  Lazarus  (Morning  Principal,) 
"Williams  (Evening  Principal). 

Bassoons. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Waetzig. 

Trumpets. — Messrs.  Harper,  T.,  Irwin. 

Horns. — Messrs.  Harper,  C,  Mann,  Rae,  Standen. 

Trombones. — Messrs.  Cioffi,  Horton,  J.,  "Winter- 
bottom. 

Double  Drums. — Mr.  Chipp. 

Mr.  Arnott,  organist  of  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
presided  at  the  organ,  and  Mr.  Townshend  Smith 
of  Hereford  at  the  piano  forte.  Mr.  Done,  organist 
of  Worcester,  officiated  as  musical  conductor  during 
the  Festival,  wielding  the  baton  with  ability.  Of  the 
organ-playing  of  this  gentleman,  and  of  the  choir 
over  which  he  presides,  I  hope  to  speak  at  another 
time.  Through  his  kind  attention  I  was  enabled  to 
get  a  complete  insight  into  the  system  of  a  cathedral 
choir  and  its  arrangements,  and  hope  to  have  an 
early  opportunity  of  writing  a  few  lines  in  regard  to 
that  perfected  system  of  ecclesiastical  music,  the  full 
choral  service,  as  performed  in  the  English  cathedrals. 

The  solo  singers  engaged  were  Mme.  Clara  No- 
vello. Miss  Dolby,  Mme.  Weiss,  Mrs.  Clare 
Hepworth,  Miss  Louisa  Vinning,  Miss  Palmer, 
Sig.  Gardoni,  Sims  Keeves,  Mr.  Montem  Smith, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Thomas  and  Herr  Formes.  At 
the  evening  concerts,  that  were  given  in  an  adjacent 
hall,  M.  Sainton,  violinist,  W.  G.  Ccsins,  pianist, 
and  Mr.  R.  Blagrove,  concertinist,  appeared  as 
soloists  on  their  respective  instruments. 

The  rehearsals  occupied  the  whole  of  Monday,  the 
24th,  and  on  the  25th  the  Festival  fairly  commenced, 
with  an  imposing  religious  service,  held  in  the  nave, 
which  the  mayor  and  city  authorities  attended  in 
state,  arrayed  in  their  robes  of  office,  and  bearing 
swords,  maces,  and  other  incomprehensible  concerns, 
the  uses  of  which  are  not  quite  obvious  to  an  Amer- 
ican, unaccustomed  to  such  emblematic  demonstra- 
tions. The  service,  according  to  the  prescribed  litur- 
gical form,  was  intoned,  as  is  usual  in  the  English 


cathedrals,  the  Venite  and  Jubilate  being  snng  atlti- 
phonally  to  that  simple  yet  grand  chant,  known  to 
all  choirs  in  the  United  States  and  in  this  country  as 
"  Tallis."  The  Psalms  for  the  day  were  sung  to  a 
chant  composed  by  Rev.  W.  II  Havergal,  a  com- 
poser well  known  in  the  United  States,  and  especially 
familiar  to  our  Episcopal  choirs.  Mr.  Havcrgal  is  a 
resident  of  Worcester,  occupying  the  pulpit  of  St, 
Andrew's  church,  and  for  many  years  it  has  been 
his  custom  to  compose  chants  for  the  religious  ser- 
vices of  these  festivals.  The  Dettingen  Te  De.um 
was  next  performed,  the  solos  hy  Misses  Dolby,  Gil- 
bert and  Palmer,  and  Messrs.  Weiss,  Montem  Smith 
and  Thomas.  An  old  choral  tune.  "  Gloucester,"  in 
which  the  congregation  joined,  was  selected  for  the 
metrical  psalm,  and  Mendelssohn's  anthem,  "Hear 
my  prayer."  in  which  Mrs.  Hepworth  sang  the  prin- 
cipal solo,  was  next  performed.  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis, 
one  of  the  canons  of  the  Cathedral,  then  preached  an 
appropriate  sermon,  and  the  interesting  exercises 
concluded  with  an  anthem,  "  Sin<r,  O  heavens,"  com- 
posed for  the  occasion  hy  Dr.  Elvev,  the  organist 
of  the  Queen's  Chapel  at  Windsor  Castle,  whose 
organ-playing  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
a  few  days  before  His  anthem  is  a  verv  superior 
one,  opening  with  a  full  chorus,  followed  by  a  con- 
tralto solo,  "  The  Lord  will  comfort  Zion,"  to  which 
succeeds  a  chorus,  "  Joy  and  gladness,"  a  tenor  solo. 
"Instead  of  the  thorn,"  two  brilliant  choruses,  and  a 
concluding  and  elaborated  "Amen." 

I  wish  that  instead  of  this  meagre  skeleton,  I  could 
give  you  some  adequate  idea  of  the  effect  of  this 
imposing  religious  service.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the 
noble  nave  overflowing  with  the  tide  of  melody,  sup- 
ported by  a  powerful  organ,  a  full  orchestra,  and  a 
large  chorus — the  officiating  priests  in  their  surplices 
and  siowns — the  choristers  of  the  three  cathedrals  in 
their  wdiite  robes — the  municipal  authorities  glittering 
in  gold  and  purple — and  a  numerous  and  attentive 
audience,  now  intently  listening  to  the  anthems,  now 
responding  to  the  prayers,  and  now  joining  in  the 
familiar  chorals.  It  was  indeed  an  event  to  be  re- 
membered. 

On  Wednesday  morninsr,  a  still  larger  audience 
was  assembled  to  hear  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah." — 
Seated  in  a  side  aisle,  whence  I  was  unable  to  see 
the  performers,  I  received  no  intimation  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  oratorio,  until  a  noble  bass  voice, 
that  of  Herr  Formes,  was  heard  throughout  the  cath- 
edral, and  in  an  instant  the  rustling  of  dresses  and  the 
hum  of  conversation  ceased,  and  every  auditor  gave 
his  or  her  attention  to  the  performance.  The  sacred- 
ness  of  the  building  prevented  any  demonstrations 
of  applause,  but  it  was  easy  to  tell  from  the  delighted 
glances  the  hearers  gave  each  other  at  times,  which 
selections  were  most  generally  admired.  Sig.  Gar- 
doni, a  tenor,  who  though  old  to  the  stage,  as  he 
sang  with  Jenny  Lind  in  opera,  during  her  first  en- 
gagement in  London,  still  has  a  very  vouthful  ap- 
pearance, delivered  the  air,  "  If  with  all  your  hearts," 
with  great  taste,  pronouncing  the  English  words 
quite  correctly.  The  duet  between  the  widow  and 
the  prophet  was  one  of  the  finest  performances  of  the 
day,  Mine.  Novello  and  Herr  Formes  assuming  their 
parts  in  a  finished  style.  The  lady  has  a  clear,  full 
soprano,  and  sings  with  genuine  feeling;  she  is  a 
truly  intellectual  singer,  and  I  have*  heard  none  so 
fully  competent  to  sing  oratorio  music.  In  the  air, 
"  Hear  ye,  Israel,"  the  effect  of  her  noble  voice,  filling 
the  entire  nave  with  its  thrilling  tones,  was  really 
wonderful.  The  quartet,  "  Cast  thy  burden,"  was 
admirably  performed  by  Mme.  Novello.  Miss  Dolby, 
Signor  Gardoni  and  Mr.  Montem  Smith;  but.  that 
which  gave  most  pleasure  to  the  audience,  and  the 
only  piece  encored  [by  request  of  the  Dean],  was  the 
lovely  unaccompanied  trio,  "Lift  thine  eyes,"  in 
which  the  voices  of  Mme.  Novello,  Mme.  Weiss  and 
Miss  Dolby  blended  in  the  most  perfect  and  entranc- 
ing  harmony.     Every   listener  held  his  breath,  and 


for  the  moment  was  as  motionless  as  the  cold  stone 
effigies  that  lay  on  the  tombs  around  him.  The  cho- 
ruses were  superbly  given  throughout,  especially  the 
striking  invocations  to  Baal,  and  it  was  in  the  pas- 
sages connected  with  these  choruses  that  Ilerr  Formes 
particularly  distinguished  himself.  This  singer  has 
the  most  powerful  and  yet  melodious  baits  I  have 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to. 

On  Thursday  morning  a  selected  programme  was 
performed,  including  Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn  of 
Praise,"  and  selections  from  Costa's  "  Eli,"  and 
Handel's  "  Israel  in  Egypt."  The  most  successful 
piece  of  this  day's  performance  was  Sims  Reeves's 
rendition  of  the  war-song  in  "Eli."  This  oratorio  is 
already  popular  with  the  majority  of  music-lovers 
here,  but  educated  musicians  complain  of  its  pla- 
giarisms. "  Were  some  half  dozen  previous  works 
blotted  out  of  existence,  'Eli'  would  be  a  really  great 
oratorio,"  observed  a  musician  of  eminence  in  my 
hearing  the  other  day.  Mr.  Costa  himself  admits 
that  his  composition  requires  the  most  powerful  aid 
and  the  very  best  performers  to  be  effective:  "it  is 
not,"  he  says,  "intended  for  country  bands." 

The  selections  from  "Israel  in  Egypt"  were  judi- 
ciously made — if  it  can  be  considered  as  judicious 
under  any  circumstances  to  split  up  such  a  work  into 
fragments — and  included  the  following: 

Recitative,  Sims  Reeves,  "  Now  there  arose  a  new 
king." 

Solo  and  Chorus,  "  And  the  children  of  Israel." 

Recitative,  Sims  Reeves,  "  And  God  sent  Moses." 

Chorus,  "They  loathed  to  drink." 

Air,  Miss  Dolby,  "  Their  land  brought  forth  frogs." 

Choruses:  "He  spake  the  word,"  "Hailstone  cho- 
rus," "He  smote  all  the  first-born,"  "But  as  for 
his  people,"  "  He  rebuked  the  Red  Sea,"  "  He  led 
them  through  the  deep." 

Duo,  Herr  Formes  and  Mr.  Weiss,  "  The  Lord  is  a 
man  of  war." 

Chorus,  "  The  depths  have  covered." 

Air,  Sims  Reeves,  "  The  enemy  said." 

Air,  Mme.  Weiss,  "  Thou  didst  blow." 

Air,  Miss  Dolby,  "  Thou  shalt  bring  them  in." 

Chorus,  "The  Lord  shall  reign  forever." 

Recitative,  Sims  Reeves,  "  For  the  hosts  of  Pharaoh." 

Chorus,  "  The  Lord  shall  reign." 

Recitative,  Sims  Reeves,  "  And  Miriam  the  prophet- 
ess." 

Solo  and  Chorus,  Mme.  Novello,  "  Sing  ye  unto  the 
Lord." 

So  much  for  the  present.  The  Oratorio  of  the 
last  day,  the  evening  concerts,  and  some  closer  de- 
scription of  the  principal  singers  will  occupy  another 
letter.  Trovator. 


Dtuiuht's  Jominal  of  dJUtsk. 


BOSTON,  SEPT.   19,  1857. 

Ths  Spiritual  Worth  of  Music, 
ii. 
It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  say  that  Music  gives 
pleasure,  or  fan  occupy  the  mind  agreeably. 
Pleasure  is  the  satisfaction  of  a  want.  And  the 
question  is :  what  kind  of  pleasure  does  it  afford  ? 
What  want  does  it  satisfy  V  There  is  pleasure  in 
the  gratification  of  an  appetite — but  there  is  a 
nobler  pleasure  which  all  men  have  in  seeing  or 
hearing  expressed  their  own  inmost  deepest  feel- 
ings and  aspirations,  in  the.  simple  utterance  of 
those  instincts  and  sentiments,  which  are  eternal, 
and  whose  language  therefore  must  be  beautiful. 
We  delight  in  any  thing  that  appeals  to  the  holiest 
and  best  there  is  within  us,  —  anything  that 
realizes,  typifies,  reflects  that  something  which  we 
cherish  ever,  but  cannot  express,  until  the  Beau- 
tiful in  a  scene  of  Nature,  a  poem,  a  work  of  Art, 
or  a  song  surprises  us  as  being  the  fit  expression 
of  our  very  feeling,  so  that  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  we  long  ago  and  always  had  anticipated 
it,  and  should  have  produced  it  ourselves  if  we 
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had  only  learned  the  craft  of  rhyming,  or  of 
coloring,  or  of  composing  harmony. 

Music  is  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which  all 
minister  in  various  ways,  through  various  physical 
organs  and  senses,  to  the  soul's  everlasting  want  of 
the  Beautiful.  No  soul  is  wholly  contented  with 
the  actual.  The  Beautiful  is  all  it  finds  in  this 
world  to  soothe  its  discontent.  There  is  something 
it  can  love;  there  is  something  it  can  trust;  it  can 
go  out  without  reserve  to  meet  it,  for  it  is  an 
emblem  at  least  of  all  that  in  its  deepest  faith,  in 
its  silent  longings  it  had  cherished.  The  Beautiful 
in  Nature,  or  in  a  work  of  Art  corresponds  to  that 
deepest  want  of  ours,  to  which  the  actual  world 
so  seldom  corresponds.  The.  sight  of  Beauty 
makes  us  more  conscious  of  this  inner  want,  of 
this  ideal  capacity  of  ours  for  something  belter, 
even  for  perfection ;  and  it  is  chiefly  this  which 
prevents  us  from  settling  down  into  a  mechanical, 
unprogressive,  animal  routine.  But  for  the 
Beautiful,  we  should  not  know  that  we  are  meant 
for  anything  better  than  we  are.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  if  even  Conscience  would  tell  us;  that 
might  stand  over  us  as  a  task-master  to  warn  us 
to  do  right;  but  we  should  neither  love  it  nor  own 
its  authority.  The  Beautiful  makes  us  yearn  to 
be  perfect ;  it  makes  us  feel  that  Heaven  is  our 
home,  and  cast  about  to  make  to  ourselves  a 
heaven.  The  Beautiful,  come  in  what  shape  it 
will,  is  something  we  can  take  home  to  us ;  it 
speaks  to  our  heart  of  hearts.  There  is  a  certain 
mystery  in  it  which  we  feel  concerns  us;  we 
always  are  the  ones  spoken  to  just  as  some  por- 
traits look  at  every  one  who  comes  into  the  room. 
No  one  who  is  completely  entranced  by  a  land- 
scape, a  picture,  or  a  song,  can  doubt  lor  a 
moment  that  here  he  is  in  his  place  ;  these  things 
converse  with  his  ideal  nature.  In  this  is  the 
origin  and  the'final  cause  of  Poetry  and  the  Arts, 
Music  among  the  rest.  This  is  the  secret  of  its 
spell.  It  reveals  to  the  ravished  listener  so  much 
within  him,  it  whispers  to  him  the  possibility  of 
embracing  so  much  of  the  infinite  world  without 
him.  that  he  owns  the  right  of  the  sweet,  albeit 
the  severe,  influence  to  control  him,  follows  the 
voice  in  the  air  through  whatsoever  thorny  paths 
below,  and  evermore  aspires  to  something  nobler. 

This  ideal  tendency  in  man.  from  time  imme- 
morial, created  Music  along  with  Poetry  and  all 
the  Fine  Arts.  Music  has  this  in  common  with 
them  all,  that  they  are  all  beautiful,  and  that 
they  are  all  a  language  of  thoughts,  feelings, 
aspirations  and  ideals.  It  differs  from  Poetry  in 
being  vague,  while  Poetry  calls  up  more  definite 
images  by  words.  It  differs  from  Painting  and 
Sculpture  in  (he  same  particular,  and  also  by 
its  being  often  a  direct  expression  of  emotions, 
feelings,  which  they  never  are.  Music  through 
feelings  calls  up  the  objects  with  which  those 
feelings  are  associated  ;  Painting  and  Sculpture 
through  objects  call  up  feelings.  Music  appeals 
at  once  to  the  feelings'  these  set  the  imagination 
to  work  recalling  or  supposing  scenes  and  im- 
ages. Painting  and  Sculpture  appeal  at  once  to 
the  imagination  ;  the  scene  or  the  form  before  us, 
then  we  feel.  Music  moves  us,  in  order  to  de- 
scribe. Painting  and  Sculpture  describe,  in  order 
to  move  us.  A  song  draws  tears  of  gratitude  and 
fondest  recollection,  and  instantly  we  think  of 
the  old  cottage  and  the  family  circle.  The  paint- 
er paints  us  the  old  cottage,  and  instantly  our 
hearts  yearn  to  other  days,  and  the  tears  of  grati- 
tude start  to  our  eyes. 


Let  us  now  therefore  consider  Music  as  to  its 
power  of  expression. 

Music  is  one  way  of  expressing  ourselves.  It 
is  a  language — as  much  so  as  words.  Through 
it  alone  can  we  communicate  to  other  minds 
much  that  we  feel,  enjoy,  suffer,  when  words  fail 
us.  It  is  eminently  the  language  of  the  heart, 
of  emotions  too  delicate  for  verbal  utterance.  It 
is  quicker  understood  than  words.  Words  are 
more  or  less  arbitrary,  and  require  to  be  learned 
before  they  mean  anything — only  fellow-country- 
men can  talk  together.  Music  is  a  universal 
language: — the  same  tones  touch  the  same  feel- 
ings the  world  over.  Spoken  languages  address 
the  understanding:  when  they  would  interest 
the  feelings,  they  pass  at  once  into  the  province 
of  Music — then  it  matters  not  so  much  what  is 
said,  as  in  what  tones  it  is  said.  When  an  emo- 
tion would  utter  itself,  words  are  nothing,  tones 
are  everything. 

"  For  our  divine  Affections,  like  the  Spheres, 
Move  ever,  ever  musical." 

We  instinctively  recognize  the  peculiar  notes 
of  joy  and  anguish,  triumph  and  despair,  conso- 
lation, pity,  and  entreaty — they  need  no  words 
to  interpret  them.  These  uniform  and  instinc- 
tive tones,  modulations,  cadences,  rhythmic  move- 
ments, smooth  slides  and  abrupt  starts  of  the 
voice  are  the  original  elements  of  music  ;  Art 
only  uses  its  privilege  to  add  to  them  beauty,  or 
rather  to  combine  them  always  with  reference  to 
a  beautiful  effect,  and  then  they  become  Music. 
Out  of  the  natural,  spontaneous  utterances  of 
human  feelings  and  passions,  combined  with  the 
love  of  the  beautiful.  Music  grew.  There  is  a 
fine  illustration  of  this  truth  in  a  passage  from 
Carlyle's  "  French  Revolution": 

"  Hast  thou  considered  how  each  man's  heart 
is  so  tremulously  responsive  to  the  hearts  of  all 
men  ?  hast  thou  noted  how  omnipotent  is  the 
very  sound  of  many  men  ?  how  their  shriek  of 
indignation  palsies  the  strong  soul ;  their  howl  of 
contumely  withers  with  unfelt  pangs  V  The  Bit- 
ter Gliick  confessed  that  the  ground-tone  of  the 
noblest  passage  in  one  of  his  noblest  operas,  was 
the  voice  of  the  populace  he  had  heard  at  Vienna, 
crying  to  their  kaiser  :  Bread!  bread!  Great  is 
the  combined  voic  e  of  men  ;  the  utterance  of 
their  instincts,  which  are  truer  than  their  thoughts: 
it  is  the  greatest  a  man  encounters,  among  the 
sounds  and  shadows  which  make  up  tl  is  world 
of  time.  He  who  can  resist  that  has  his  footing 
somewhere  beyond  time." 

For  further  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  all  our 
natural  expressions  of  (motion  range  through 
regular  musical  intervals,  greater  or  smaller  ac- 
c  ording  to  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  emo- 
tion, we.  may  refer  to  that  gossippy  and  somewhat 
superficial,  yet  suggestive  look,  "Gardiner's 
Music  of  Nature,"  where  this  observation  is  fully 
verified  by  a  great  deal  of  ingenious  research  and 
extended  to  the  sounds  of  the  whole  animated 
world,  lie  gives  us  the  songs  of  birds  and  the 
cries  of  animals  written  down  in  musical  notes. 
The  minor  mode  in  music  is  but  a  copy  of  the 
plaintive  tones  of  grief,  which  through  lack  of 
energy  falls  ever  short  of  the  note  it  would  reach. 

The  expressive  power  of  Music  is  as  remarka- 
ble in  Instrumental  music  as  in  song — indeed  in 
some  respects  more  so.  Instruments,  having 
greater  compass  and  flexibility,  and  compared 
with  average  voices,  greater  purity  of  tone,  can 
wind  through  the  most  subtle  labvrinths  of  mel- 


ody. Instrumental  music,  too,  is  freer.  Uncon- 
fined  by  any  verbal  application  to  definite 
thought,  the  heart  and  the  imagination  revel  in 
most  adventurous  excursions  upon  the  '•  vasty 
deep."  The  feeling  which  is  not  fettered  by  a 
thought,  is  most  likely  to  be  universal,  and  if  ex- 
pressed in  music,  without  words,  will  meet  per- 
haps the  widest  response.  Some  of  the  Sonatas 
of  Beethoven,  as  we  learn  to  appreciate  them, 
fill  us  with  the  most  profound  emotion;  they  have 
all  the  mystery  of  some  of  the  most  thrilling 
poetry  ;  they  seem  to  express  the  deepest  unde- 
fined yearnings  of  the  soul ;  if  we  cannot  readily 
and  certainly  conjecture  their  meaning,  we  in- 
stinctively catch  their  spirit;  they  win  us  to  the 
mood  in  which  they  were  written  ;  the  feelings 
they  express  are  not  of  time,  so  that  hearts  in  all 
times  and  places  and  circumstances  are  not  ex- 
eluded  from  a  full  response.  It  has  been  said 
that  Beethoven  in  some  instrumental  Quartets 
written  during  his  deafness,  "  anticipates  the 
feelings  of  a  future  age." 

For  the  same  reason,  in  pathetic  songs  too 
much  should  not  be  unfolded  in  the  words.  In 
the  union  of  Poetry  with  Music,  the  effect  is  lost, 
if  the  poetry  be  not  the  simplest  possible — if  it  be 
more  than  a  single  thought,  a  mere  theme,  just 
hinting  the  explanation  of  the  curiously  compli- 
cated melody,  but  no  more,  it  clogs  the  free 
movement  and  deadens  the  charm  of  the  music. 
Music  claims  always  to  be  principal,  or  nothing. 
Out  of  a  few  words  it  can  unfold  infinite  meaning, 
but  where  the  words  are  a  discourse  in  them- 
selves, there  is  more  thought  than  feeling,  and 
music  is  not  at  all  in  place.  The  charm  of  those 
old  melodies,  the  songs  and  ballads  of  which  we 
never  weary,  consists  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
words,  as  much  as  in  the  beauty  and  pathos  of 
the  strain.  In  the  songs  in  Handel's  "  Messiah," 
we  witness  the  same.  In  that  song  of  songs  :  ••  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  a  few  familiar 
lines,  a  single  verse,  just  expressing  the  thought 
and  no  more,  are  expanded  into  several  long 
strains  of  music.  Hence  the  air  is  one  unbroken 
outpouring  of  triumphant  faith  and  gratitude  and 
serene  joy,  the  richer  and  the  fuller,  that  it  has 
not  to  adapt  itself  to  changing  thoughts,  but  is 
left  at  liberty  to  follow  the  natural  course  of  fer- 
vent feeling,  and  to  cling  with  fondest  repetitions 
to  the  one  ever  dear  and  holy  theme.  In  these 
few  simple  words  are  contained  all  the  deepest  and 
most  private  feelings  of  the  devout  heart.  What 
tender  associations,  what  fond  anticipations,  what 
hopes  and  bright  imaginings  do  they  not  repre- 
sent ?  Those  words  would  cease  to  be  the  signs 
of  so  much,  were  they  multiplied  —  but  music 
weaves  around  them  an  inexhaustible  commen- 
tary, never  offending  by  a  too  particular  expres- 
sion, but  faithfully  cherishing  the  mystery  which 
may  not  be  explained  in  words  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  it  means  so  much,  and  no  heart  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  explanation.  Our  heart's 
secret  lies  in  words  like  these,  so  connected  with 
our  earliest  religious  feelings,  and  we  dare  not 
entrust  it  to  the  coarse,  prosaic  exposition  of  mere 
words,  but  thank  the  artist  who  has  opened  to  us 
this  more  delicate  vehicle  of  feelings,  this  sweet 
music,  in  which  the  heart  may  freely,  truthfully 
confess,  yet  not  expose  itself.  No  less  expressive 
and  delicately  true  to  all  our  associations  with 
the  words,  is  the  air :  "  He  shall  feed  his  flock," 
and  "  Come  unto  him  all  ye  that  labor."  What 
consolation  does  not  that  exquisite  strain  whisper 
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to  the  anxious  mind!  When  we  open  ourselves 
to  that  song,  we  are  perfectly  happy  ;  it  glides 
invisibly  into  the  profoundcst  labyrinths  of  the 
breast,  and  unlocks  all  the  fountains  of  joy  and 
peace  within  us  ;  it  changes  the  whole  aspect  of 
things  around  us;  everywhere  we  are  met  with 
smiles;  we  feel  that  we  are  no  longer  alone  in 
the  world,  and  yield  ourselves  with  sweet  resig- 
nation into  the  arms  of  Providence.  Then  we 
discover,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  how  chaste, 
and  pure  and  serene  a  state  is  that  happiness, 
which  we  seek  with  such,  mistaken  struggles  of 
unhallowed,  unquiet  desire.  All  the  preachings 
in  the  world  may  do  less  to  teach  us  Christian 
resignation,  than  tin's  song,  "which  gives  us  a  fore- 
taste of  the  very  feeling. 

From  my  Diary,  No.  12. 

Sept.  12th.— The  New  York  Evening  Post  of  to-day 
in  its  article  upon  the  opera  last  evening,  says  : 

The  tenor,  SiErnor  Scola,  as  stated  by  the  hills,  had* 
kindly  undertaken  at  a  moment's  notion  and  without 
prenaraHon.  to  fill  the  plar-e  of  Sienor  Lahocetta.  in- 
disposed. It  was  very  kind  of  Si£.  Rrola  to  throw 
himself  in  the  breach  in  this  desperate  way;  we  can 
only  pray,  devoutly,  that  no  circumstances  may  ever 
induce  him  to  do  it  again. 

This  reminds  a  friend  of  a  similar  case  some  years 
ago.  Salvi,  it  seems,  had  taken  a  pique  against  Ma- 
retzek,  and  at  the  last  moment  refused  to  sing.  No 
other  opera  could  be  substituted,  and  there  was  no 
one  to  take  his  place.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
management  was  on  the  point  of  returning  the  money 
taken  and  dismissing  the  audience.  It  happened  that 
one  member  of  the  troupe  had  learned  the  part  for  his 
own  satisfaction,  and,  this  coming  to  the  notice  of  the 
manager,  he  was  persuaded  to  take  Salvi's  place.  A 
short  apology  was  printed  and  distributed  in  the  aud- 
ience, begging  indulgence  for  the  tenor,  as  only  by 
his  appearance  was  it  possible  for  the  play  to  go  on. 
The  man  appeared  and  did  the  best  he  could — not 
very  well,  certainly.  Now  for  a  man  conscious  of  his 
inability  to  do  more  than  just  keep  the  part  alive,  and 
knowing  that  he  is  constantly  subjected  to  fatal  com- 
parison with  such  a  tenor  as  Salvi,  to  be  willing,  rather 
than  disappoint  a  whole  opera-house  full  of  people,  to 
leave  his  place  in  the  chorus,  and  undertake  a  difficult 
and  prominent  part,  seems  to  me  to  exhibit  a  most 
commendable  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  I  honor  such  a 
man.  "Well,  the  next  morning  every  New  York  naner 
had  its  joke  upon  the  poor  fellow,  and  ridiculed  him 
without  mercy.  "Was  that  right  ?  was  it  honorable  ? 
was  it  just  ? 

Now  here  is  poor  Scola— not  much  of  a  singer,  but 
willing,  for  the  sake  of  enabling  the  public  to  enjoy 
Frezzolini's,  Vestvali's  and  Gassier's  singing,  to  go 
through  as  well  as  he  might  w;th  Labocetta's  part ; — 
and  instead  of  finding  something  praiseworthy  in  this, 
the  writer  in  the  Post  prays  that  no  circumstances 
may  ever  induce  him  to  doit  again.  It  is  a  hard  thing 
to  sit  out  a  poor  singer — but  why  ridicule  him,  when 
he,  knowing  his  deficiencies,  is  compelled  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  to  appear.    Is  it  reasonable  to  do  so  ? 

iHustpt  (piMJhat. 

An  amusing  account  of  the  "pursuit"  of  Liszt 
under  "  difficulties"  will  he  founil  in  the  extracts  on 
another  page  from  the  diary  of  a  young  New  Yorker, 
who  has  heen  for  some  years  studying  mu-ic  in  the 
country  of  his  fathers.  It  affords,  too,  a  pretty  clear 
peep  into  the  actual  status  of  musical  clanship  and 
party  war  in  Germany.  The  young  man  relates  what 
doubtless  has  heen  and  is  the  experience  of  many  a 
piano-forte  student  in  like  circumstances. ...  A  friend 
gives  us  an  inleres'ing  article  ahout  Weber;  he 
writes  as  an  appreciative  and  sincere  admirer  (and 
who  does  not  admire  ■"  Oheron  "  and  'Freyschiitz"?), 
hut  is,  we  tliink,  unnecessarily  sensitive  ahout  some 
limitations  and  discriminations  stated  by  another 
contributor  in  a  cooler  and  more  critical  estimate  of 


the  same  great  composer.  Dr.  Zopff,  we  nre  sure, 
did  not  intend  to  disparage  Weber. 

Our  Handiol  and  Haydn  Society,  are  preparing 

to  follow  up  ihe  good  work  of  hisi  sc«-on  in  the  best 
way,  by  studying  that  grandest  of  oratorios.  Handel's 
"  Israel  in  Egypt."  Their  vigilant  President  has 
already  imported  the  music  of  that,  and  of  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  for  the  use  of  the  society, 
and  it  is  now  in  contemplation  to  give  at  least  four 
concerts,  commencing  with  the  "  Messiah"  at  Christ- 
mas ;  to  he  followed  bv  Mozart's  '*  Requiem,"  with 
the  '■  Hymn  of  Praise";  then  "Elijah,"  and  then 
"  Israel  in  Egypt."  This  programme  may  be  varied 
in  some  particulars,  but  the  new  features  will  stand  ; 
and  any  of  the  four  concerts  ni-iv  be  repeated  — that 
depending  on  the  will  of  the  public  legitimately  ex- 
pressed through — the  ticket  office. .  .-.Mr.  Gdrtave 
Sattbr,  it  will  he  seen,  has  made  arrangements  for 
a  series  of  concerts  at  the  Messrs.  Ohi'-kcring's  saloon. 
....Some  of  our  best  resident  musicians  propose 
soon  giving  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  Sig  Grim, 
the  singer,  whose  sufferings  and  those  of  his  family 
(tiow  at  Cincinnati)  from  sickness  and  poverty,  give 
them  strong  claims  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  mu- 
sical public. 

By  a  card  below  it  will  be  seen  tint  Mile.  Gautu- 
EI.LE  T)e  Lamottk,  who  is  one  of  our  most  accom- 
plished pianists  and  most  indefatigable  and  success- 
ful teachers,  has  returned  to  the  city  and  is  ready  to 
resume  her  classes  and  form  new  ones.  Here  is  an 
excellent  opportunity,  especially  for  quite  young 
pupils,  to  learn  the  piano  on  a  thorough  system  .... 
Mr.  S.  B  Hall's  Ringing  School  will  commence  on 
Monday  evening  next,  at  the  Vestry  of  Key,  A.  A. 
Miner's  Church  in  School  St.  Mr.  Ball  is  a  very 
earnest  and  experienced  teacher  of  music  in  the  popu- 
lar form  of  singing  classes,  and  Indies  and  gentlemen 
will  find  this  a  good  opportunity  to  learn  to  read 
music.  Mr.  B.  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  II.  Wn.riE. 
For  terms  inquire  of  Mr.  Ball  at  the  Church,  or  at 
his  residence.  104  Myrtle  St. 

Vieuxtemps  and  TtT.vLnERG  have  already  given  two 
concerts  in  New  York,  and  with  such  success  that  they 
now  purpose  to  remain  there  some  weeks  before 
coming  to  Boston.  They  have  been  assisted  by  a  new 
singer.  Mile.  Cariom.  and  by  Signors  L.ybocf.tta, 
Gassier  and  Rocco,  and  the  orchestra  of  the  Academy 
....At  the  Academy  Mme.  Frezzolini  seems  to  have 
been  gaining  ground,  and  the  opera  goes  on  success- 
fully. The  Sonnamhvla  was  followed  by  Lvcrezia 
Borgia  and  the  Trovafore;  and  for  last  night  was 
announced  Mme.  Lagrange  in  Norma.  This  new 
acquisition  gives  Mr.  Ullman  two  great  prime  donne; 
and  the  advantage  is  trumpeted  with  sufficient  pro- 
mise in  the  newspapers.  Lagrange  and  Frezzolini 
are  to  appear  alternately  in  a  great  variety  of  operas. 
When  to  these,  with  their  present  associates,  Laho- 
cetta, Gassier  and  Rocco,  shall  le  added  Roger  and 
Formes,  they  will  be  enabled,  say  the  managers,  to 
bring  out  "new  operns,  find  the  masterpieces  of  Mo- 
zart, Mever^eer  and  Rossini."  Heaven  be  praised,  in 
these  dull  Verdi  times  !  We  have  now  a  hope  of  bear- 
ing the  Nnz:e  di  Fiqaro—\\\nt  is  if  the  opera  bold  out 
long  enough  to  come  to  Boston.  We  are  sovrv  to  see 
no  further  signs  of  the  proposed  coalition  with  Messrs. 
Marshall  and  Barry's  troupe. 

Catholic  Concert.  —  A  sacred  concert,  compli- 
mentary to  Mrs.  M.  J.  Mooney,  was  given  at  the 
Tremont  Temple  last  Sunday  evening,  by  the  united 
choirs  of  the  Cathedral  and  other  Catholic  churches  in 
and  about  Boston,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Wer- 
ner. Every  seat  in  the  hall  was  occupied,  and  the 
crowd  sat  somewhat  listlessly  through  some  fair  per- 
formances of  Mass  choruses,  such  as  the  Gloria  from 
Haydn's  No.  1,  the  majestic  Credo  from  Beethoven's, 
in  C,  the  Domine  and  Hostias  of  Mozart's  Requiem, 
(by  no  means  the  most  taking  selection  that  could  be 
made  from  it)  ;  but  listened  with  more  eager  sympa- 
thy to  solos  like  Che  r.bini's  Are  Maria,  sung  by  Mrs. 
Werner;  '  Consider  the  lilies,"  a  very  eo-nmon- 
place  apd  secular  sort  of  melody,  by  Topliff;  and 
Schubert's  "  Wanderer,"  which  was  finely  sung  by 
Mr.  Rowers,  who  has  a  most  musical  and  sonorous 
bass  voice,  and  who  improves  his  gift. 


Mr.    (iUSTAVE    SATTER 

Ka^  the  lienor  of  announcing  to  the  clrizenft  of  Ronton  and 
vi.ir.itv  his  iiirsntlnr,  or  givinjr  u  Serin  of  SIX  CIIAMRKIt 
CONCERTS,  at  the  Itoonis  a.  Mensm.  CjIICKBMNO  &  PoN*  _ 
Tlie  programmes  will  embrace  only  the  vkhy  ohoickst  music. 
The  Concerts  will  be  given  once  a  week,  commencing  Satur- 
day, Oct.  IT. 

Mr  Salter  nan  the  pleasure  of  ptaiing  that  he  huR  perured 
the  valuable  assistance  of  Miss.  Iknky  Twicneu.,  Messrs  H'u. 

SCHULTZK,  HENRY  .lUKUMCKEL  and  other* 

Tickers  f..r  the  Series  of  Six  Concerts,  $4.  Single  tickets  $1. 
Subscription  li.-t.s  will  he  found  at  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons' 
Rooms  and  At  the  Music  Stores. 
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NEW     WORKS     IN     PRESS. 

HVER   DTTfON  &,  CO.    have   in   press,   and  will 
is-ue  carl \  in  October: 

THE  OHUIiCTI  AND  HOME.  A  Collection  nf  Sacred  Mu- 
mp, pumpri-ii  g  AnrlHTpR.  Motets,  Ex'rac'fl  from  Oratorios, 
nnd  Masses  Canticles,  Chants,  &c.  Selct  ted  and  adapted  by 
Geoiicr  Lbacr 

CONTINENTAL  HARMONY  A  Collection  of  the  most 
eel'  hmred  i'fi-  1m  Tunes,  Anthems  ami  Fnvorite  Picce«,  de- 
igned particularly  for  "  Old  Folks'  Concerts,"  and  the 
Social  circle 

THE  WESTERN  BELL.  A  Collection  of  Glees,  Quartets, 
Choruses,  Ac. 

LUCHEZTA  ROROTA,  hy  Donizetti.    Piano  Snlo. 
LUCTA  PI  LAMMEUMOOR      Pi.mo  Solo      (Sept.,  26.) 
Several   other  valuable  works  in  preparation,  nf  which  due 
notice  will  be  liven. 

Oliver  T>UfiOll  &  Co. ,277  Washington  St. 


Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  nf  Mu°JC,  will  rpfurn  from  Europe  in  seison  to  re- 
reive  Pupil"  after  Not  15th,  and  may  be.  ahlrpssed  at  Meiwrs. 
Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291  Washington  street. 

JUST      RECEIVED, 

At  "WHITE  BROTHERS',  Tremont  Temple, 

A  t'ertutif  1  enpv  of  a  Stradu'irius  Violin,  by  Vuillaume. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Preab.  Church),  aorl  again 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N  .    Y  . 

WILLIAM    SCIIULTZE, 

(A  TVES  InstTucMon  en  the  VTOLTN.  the  PTANO-FOHTE, 
U  ami  in  rhe  THEORY  OP  MUSIC.  Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel},  or  :tt  the  Music  Stores. 


MME.  GARRIELLE    DE   I.A1IIOTTE   has   the 
lit. nor  to  announce  that,  she   will   resume  her   Morning 
and   Afternoon   PlapseP  for  the  instruction  of  Youne  Ladies 
ami  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte,  on   MONDAY,  Sept.  14th. 
Applications  to  he  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 


SIGNOR  AXTGUSTO  BENDELAEI 

IS  now  rendv  to  receive  pupils  Tie  may  addrp«sed  at  the 
Rooms  of  Messrs  Chickennij  h  Soup,  at,  Russell  &  Itieh- 
ardcon1.-;  and  Dir-oo  &  Go's  Mu.-ic  Stores,  or  at  his  residence, 
No   86  Pin-  knev  Street. 

*•  Sic  P.EMU'LKTti's  class  of  young  ladies  in  s'neing,  far  fi'^m- 
nrrs  nnlj/i  will  commence  on  Tuecduy.  Oct  6rh,  at  4  o'clock, 
P  M  .  in  th*-  Mef=>r«  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercises 
uill  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
san  e hour 

F<  r  ihe  henefir  of  those  member*  of  the  rfass  nf  last  yfnr^ 
who  may  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
lesmned  in  the  course  of  October. 


MRS.     J.     II.     LONG, 
■VO  C  A.X.IST    (SOPRAlSrO). 

Address  at  Winthrop  House.  Boston. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  Fifth  Term  of  the  R"stnn  Musi'-  School  will  rnmrr-ence 
on  Monday,  the  5fh  nfOc.rohei  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 
Instruction  will  he  given  in  the  following  depav'menfs : — 
System  nt'No'a'inn.  Harmony.  CoHt-tiTpoint  and  Fugue.  Coin- 
position  with  refcrem  e  ro  Musical  Form  and  It  sttumentati  n. 
Vocalization.  I'nicMre  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piitno-Forte,  Violin, 
ami  any  of  ihe  OrrhestrMl  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  $25 
per  term. 

rtoiird  of  Instruction:— B  F  Pakbr.  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer.  .J   C   D  Pakkrr.  and  William  ScnuLTzE 

For  paniiularrf,  address  l\    F.  Raker,  No    4  Rowe  Place. 

\VM    READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

AUGUST     II  AM  ANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  fc  Richardson's 
Music.  Store,  '^91  Washington  Street. 

ATHEN^TJM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Exhibition  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  July  15, 
wi  h  a  new  collection  of  Pictures,  among  which  will  be  found, 
The  Visit.-itiuu,  bv  Page;  The  Tint.  N.  K.  Thansgiving,  by 
Edwin  White:  additional  pictuns  by  Allstou ;  and  otlnr 
works  by  New  York  and  Boston  Artists 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


FIRST  PRE! 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received   the   following  awards  for   their  exhibition  of 

PIAKTO-FOHTES 

At  the  Fairs  of  185G 


FROM   THE 

$tttjSBatfcii5JttB  ffiijaritailc  pttcfmnix:  gUaotiaiiott 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GQLBi  31EDAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM    THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM  .  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIU1 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  Ilouse  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
TNG,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIAROS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
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Concert  Italo-Americain. 

[Under  this  title  the  Courier  Franco-Italian,  of 
Aug.  6,  describes  a  private  concert  given  by  a  wealthy 
young  American  during  a  short  stay  in  Paris.  Partly 
as  an  amusing  specimen  of  the  lively  way  in  which  the 
Parisian  critics  and  feuilletonists  serve  up  such 
tempting  subjects,  and  partly  because  of  the  mention 
of  two  young  American  prime  donne,  in  whom  so 
many  of  our  readers  take  an  interest,  we  translate  the 
entire  article.] 

The  scene  represents  a  magnificent  salon,  white 
and  gold,  splendidly  illuminated  and  opening  in 
the  rear  upon  a  balustraded  terrace.  On  the 
right,  in  the  foreground,  a  large  door,  the  entrance 
to  a  delicious  boudoir.  In  the  background,  a 
fire-place  metamorphosed  into  a  jardiniere ;  over 
the  mantel  an  enormous  plate  glass,  showing 
through  it  the  foyer  of  the  artists.  On  the  left, 
front  and  rear,  doors  leading  into  a  waiting  room. 
Gilt  furniture.  A  Pleyel  piano.  On  the  walls, 
pictures  by  masters.  You  remark  there  the 
Roman  Peasant  Girl,  by  M.  May.  Vases,  baskets, 
flowers  everywhere.  Through  the  windows  at  the 
bottom  of  the  room  you  perceive  the  trees  of  the 
boulevard  Malesherbes  and  the  colonnade  of  the 
Madeleine,  vividly  illumined  by  the  full  moon. 

The  hall  is  filled  with  invited  guests.  All 
countries  have  there  their  representatives :  the 
majority  are  French,  Italians  or  Americans.  The 
ladies  are  seated,  brilliant  as  well  by  their  toilet 
as  by  their  beauty ;  the  men  circulate  about. 
Among  the  former  you  remark  the  two  queens  of 
song.  Mmes.  Frf.zzolini  and  Borghi-Mamo, 
chatting  as  amicably  as  two  sisters,  or  rather  as 
two  cousins,  —  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Stuart,  for 
example  ....  Farther  on,  a  group  of  admirers 
surround  and  completely  snatch  from  curious  eyes 
a   very   petite   lady   in   pink,    with   lively   and 


eloquent  eyes,  an  animated  physiognomy,  dazzling 
teeth,  and  the  smile  of  a  fairy.  This  is  Mme.  De 
Wilhorst,  the  young  Amerieaine,  who  has  a 
form  somewhat  more  slight  and  much  more  voice 
than  Mme.  Piccolomirii.  On  the  opposite  side, 
Mile.  Hensler,  another  conquest  which  Europe 
has  just  won  from  America,  in  revenge  for  the 
carrying  off  of  our  best  artists  and  the  death  of 
Mme.  Sontag,  —  Mile.  Hensler,  I  say,  is  in 
white,  her  robe  trimmed  with  little  figures  of 
black  velvet.  She  has  a  dreamy  air.  Her 
beautiful  eyes  have  that  vague  look  of  vignettes 
in  keepsakes.  She  is  thinking  perhaps  of  Venice 
and  of  Genoa,  where  she  is  soon  to  go,  and  where 
brilliant  ovations  probably  await  her  ....  or  she 
is  thinking  of — another  thing.  Two  Italian  ladies, 
Mme.  Rf.btjssini,  her  skin  slightly  browned  by 
the  sun  of  the  tropics,  and  Mile.  Corbari,  seem 
to  rejoice  to  have  quitted,  one  Brazil,  the  other 
Portugal,  for  a  temperature  less  torrefying.  So 
much  for  counting  on  the  perfidy  of  latitudes ! 
They  have  found  here  ninety-two  degrees  of  heat 
...  .in  the  shade  ! 

Near  the  piano,  a  group  of  artists  :  the  tenors 
Labocetta  and  Balestra  Galli,  the  bari- 
tones Ardavani  and  Cimino,  the  basses  Didot 
and  Lolio.  MM.  Giuliani,  Buaga,  Lucan- 
toni,  Moderati.  &c,  masters  or  composers,  en- 
courage or  congratulate  their  pupils,  who  might 
themselves  upon  a  pinch  be  excellent  professors. 
In  the  background,  near  the  terrace,  M.  Fioren- 
tino  with  his  tall  stature  towers  above  another 
group,  where  you  distinguish  M.  Achille  Jubinal, 
the  deputy- Meeasnas;  M.  le  marquis  du  Hullay- 
Coetquen,  the  representative  of  French  chivalry; 
M.  Montanelli,  the  author  of  Camma  ;  the  sculp- 
tor Lanzarotti,  author  of  the  Pensierosa ;  M. 
Craufurd,  who  plays,  for  our  benefit,  a  part  the 
very  contrary  to  that  of  the  Manche  :  he  unites 
France  to  England  ;  M.  Tony  Revillon,  of  the 
Courrier  de  Paris ;  M.  le  docteur  Declat,  of 
V Union;  MM.  Paulin  and  Hequet,  of  V Illus- 
tration ;  Count  Federigotti,  of  the  Rabelais ;  M. 
Cottrau,  of  the  Gazette  Musicale  of  Naples ;  M. 
Carini,  of  you  know  what  journal,  and  some  who 
write  a  little  everywhere.  Some  officers  adorned 
with  crosses  spangle  with  their  gold  epaulets  the 
crowd  of  black  coats.  M.  Paine,  the  amateur 
director,  the  gentleman  impresario,  rubs  his  hands 
with  satisfaction.  M.  Calzado,  the  Monte-Christo 
of  the  salle-Ventadour,  rolls  his  director's  eyes, 
glancing  first  on  Mme.  Borghi-Mamo  and  then  on 
Mme.  Frozzolini;  then,  and  as  if  to  console  him- 
self, he  asks  his  son  Adolphe  which  of  the  two, 
Mile.  Piccolomini  or  Mme.  Wilhorst  is  the  largest 
— or  the  smallest.  Adolphus  answers  wittily, 
that  he  will  know  when  he  hears  Mme.  de  Wil- 
horst sins;. 


Mr.  Hill,  the  master  of  the  session,  a  young 
man  (grand  gnrcon)  of  twenty-three  years,  of 
princely  form,  frank  and  open  physiognomy,  finds 
a  charming  word  for  everybody,  and  multiplies 
himself, — among  the  ladies  especially, — without 
having  the  air  of  it.  At  every  instant  he  draws 
from  his  pocket  a  fan  and  gives  it  to  one  just 
arrived.  I  saw  him  give  as  many  as  fifty,  which 
was  as  far  as  I  counted.  ..  .What  pockets  the 
Americans  have!  —  Mr.  King,  his  inseparable 
friend,  imitated  him  with  all  zeal. 

A  graceful  prelude  makes  itself  heard.  It  an- 
nounces the  rising  of  the  curtain.  It  is  a  vague, 
aerial,  undecided  sort  of  music  ;  one  would  say 
that  all  these  myriads  of  flowers  which  enamel 
the  apartment  had  taken  voice  and  were  singing. 
Why  not  ?  They  can  dance  in  Orfa  ! .  .  .  .  Apro- 
pos of  Orfa,  M.  Torre,  the  lyric  poet,  the  happy 
husband  of  Mme.  Ferraris,  leaning  against  the 
side  of  a  door,  watches  from  time  to  time  the 
clock.  He  has  the  air  of  asking  himself 
what  pas  Mme.  Ferraris  is  dancing  at  this  mo- 
ment at  the  Opera,  or  rather  for  what  tour  de 
force  she  is  applauded.  He  literally  has  his  head 
under  the  feet  of  the  Italian  sylphide  ;  which  is 
by  no  means  inconvenient :  you  know  those  sort 
of  feet  touch  nothing,  they  only  graze  and  pass 
on. 

The   little  overture  continues.     After  it  will 

come  the  five  Italian  masters,  Rossini,  Bellini, 

Donizetti,  Mercadante  and  Verdi.     Of  the  five, 

two  are  dead,  and  two  have  gone  to  sleep.     The 

fifth  is  awake,  and  no  mistake  !     More  than  that, 

he  keeps  his  imitators  from  falling  asleep.     You 

see  that  the  programme  has  been  made  by  an 

intelligent  man,  and  above  all  by  a  man  of  taste. 

Is  it  you,  friend  Carini  V     You  have  added  there 

perchance,  by  way  of  epigraph,  these  two  lines 

from  Beranger : 

"  Mais  on  recommande 
Gout  Italien." 

Twelve  pieces  of  music,  like  twelve  scenes  of  a 
phenomenal  opera,  scenes  now  bright  and  ani- 
mated, now  tender  and  delicate,  now  impassioned 
and  dramatic,  succeed  each  other  at  short  inter- 
vals. One  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  perfumes 
and  melody;  one  is  intoxicated  with  harmony 
and  song. 

The  heat  has  been  unable  to  obtain  a  little 
card  of  invitation.  It  has  staid  at  the  door.  The 
thermometer  has  been  put  under  arrest  with 
Tom,  the  little  black  dog  of  the  togis ;  the  one 
reduced  to  immobility,  the  other  to  silence.  They 
rage.     Beware  of  to-morrow  morning  ! 

A  colossal  buffet,  a  buffet  monstre,  (on  the  plan 
Danaides)  is  charged  with  utilizing  the  entr'- 
actes— and  there  are  eleven  of  them  I  It  lavishes 
its  thousand  sugar  trifles,  its  thousand  beverages, 
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of  different  temperatures,  from  burning  chocolate 
and  tepid  Bourdeaux  wine  to  frozen  Champaigne. 
Mile.  Hensler  and  the  tenor  Balestra  open  the 
concert  with  the  duo  from  Roberto  Devereux,  that 
famous  duet  of  the  addio,  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic pages  of  Donizetti.  Mile.  Hensler  sings 
like  a  Neapolitan  and  pronounces  like  a  Floren- 
tine,— I  think  I  said  as  much  last  winter ; — Bales- 
tra sustains  her  with  his  powerful  organ,  and 
those  fine,  vigorous  notes,  of  which  he  has  the 
secret. 

Then  Didot,  the  bass,  an  excellent  voice,  ro- 
bust as  possible,  sings  the  air  from  Les  Ve/jres.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  learn  whether  M.  Didot 
is  French  or  Italian.  He  speaks  both  languages 
without  the  slightest  accent.  I  thought  to  assure 
myself  of  his  nationality  by  his  choice  between 
the  words  of  SI.  Scribe  and  the  translation  by  M. 
Caimo.  He  prefers  the  Italian  translation ;  he 
must  be  a  Frenchman. 

And  now  see,  Mmo.  de  Wilhorst  moves  towards 
the  piano ;  she  has  nothing  great  but  lier  eyes  and 
the  volume  of  her  voice  —  ah!  I  forget  her  talent ! 
She  sings  the  air  from  /  Puritani.  It  is  a  voice 
at  once  velvety  and  metallic,  and  above  all  of  a 
biting,  penetrating  quality.  Its  timbre  is  one  of 
the  most  sympathetic.  She  phrases  and  accentu- 
ates to  a  marvel.  M.  Calzado  pere  is  all  ears ;  his 
son  Adolphe  is  transfixed.  She  has  sung  Vien 
dilelto,  e  in  del  la  luna  with  an  exquisite  taste ; 
the  moon,  on  whom  weighed  the  responsibility  of 
the  mise  en  scene,  impressed  her  silvery  disk  just 
then  upon  the  window.  The  director  of  the  salle 
Ventadour  made  a  note  of  it  for  the  next  resump- 
tion of  /  Puritani. 

I  believe  I  am  one  of  the  first  who  spoke  of 
Mme.  de  Wilhorst.  If  I  register  this  detail,  which 
appears  so  puerile,  it  is  because  I  remember  to 
have  been  the  first  also  to  speak  of  the  debuts  of 
Mile.  Piccolomini  in  Italy,  and  that  proved  not 
very  fatal  to  her.  Ask  at  London ,  where  she  shines 
star-queen;  ask  at  Turin,  at  Vienna,  at  all  the 
cities  in  Italy  where  she  has  sung.  Observe  I 
have  only  spoken  of  her  debuts ;  she  was  then 
sixteen  years  old !  .  . . . 

Labocetta,  with  his  sweet  and  tender  voice, 
sighed  out  the  melodious  romance  from  II  Giura- 
mento ;  I  could  have  believed  I  was  hearing 
Basadonna  in  his  finest  moments.  Perhaps 
because  Basadonna  was  his  master.  Braga,  the 
pupil  of  Labocetta  on  the  violoncello  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  Naples,  accompanied  the  charm- 
ing tenor.  Formerly  they  both  played  the 
violoncello;  both  were  first  prizes.  Braga  is  now 
a  composer,  entering  the  world  by  the  golden  door 
of  success ;  Labocetta,  a  tenor  of  the  most  distin- 
guished, who  expects  to  go  out  of  it  by  the  not 
less  golden  door  of  rents ;  that  will  be  in  a  year 
or  two. 

But  silence  1  here  is  Mme.  Borghi-Mamo,  who, 
changed  back  to  an  Italian,  sings  us  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  of  Neapolitan  airs.  Alas  !  when 
the  Neapolitan  public  is  sad,  it  is  no  half-way 
matter ;  you  all  know  that  deliciously  plaintive 
song :  Fenesta  che  lucive  c  mo  non  luce.  MM. 
Fiorentino,  Cimino,  Cottrau,  and  a  fourth  whom 
I  need  not  name,  all  born  at  Naples,  looked  at 
one  another  while  Mme.  Borghi  sang.  You 
would  not  believe  it,  but,  God  forgive  me !  they 
were  moved.  The  piece  finished,  M.  Fiorentino 
went  to  congratulate  the  great  artiste.  M.  Cimino 
got  to  talking  about  Naples  and  the  Neapolitans 
with  Braga,  who  had  accompanied  the  little  song; 


M.  Cottrau  heaved  a  sigh.  .  .  .then  went  and  took 
an  ice  to  cheer  his  spirits. 

After  this  song,  the  illustrious  pensionnaire  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Music  sang  the  Brindisi 
from  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  taught  us 
II  segreto  per  csser  fehci. 

It  was  malicious,  on  my  word  !  Whenever  she 
sings  and  whatever  she  sings,  she  tells  us  the 
secret  of  being  happy. 

Again  we  have  Mme.  de  Wilhorst.  So  much 
the  better  !  This  time  it  is  the  duo  in  Ln  Trari- 
ala  which  she  sings  with  the  baritone  Ardavani. 
That  artist's  voice  is  marvellously  adapted  to  the 
tender  and  impassioned  scena  of  the  father  of 
Alfred.  Mme.  de  Wilhorst  rendered,  among 
other  things,  the  phrase  :  Dite  alia  giovine,  with  a 
profound  melancholy,  a  heart-rending  truth ;  she 
has  plenty  of  tears  in  her  voice  ! 

Mile.  Hensler  comes,  to  coo  the  air  from  Rigo- 
letto.  She  attacks  the  final  trill  with  an  astonish- 
ing purity,  an  irreproachable  accuracy,  and  soft- 
ens  it  by  one  of  the  most  suave  and  exquisite 
smorzandos. 

Then  the  three  men's  voices,  Ardavani,  Bales- 
tra and  Didot,  put  us  into  ecstacy  with  the  grand 
piece  de  resistance,  the  capital  piece  of  the  concert, 
Trio  from  "  William  Tell." — Oh !  Rossini,  how 
great  you  are !  Are  you  silent  because  this 
opera  is  the  last  word  of  mortal  music,  or  because 
your  task  is  finished  upon  earth  ?.  .  .  .M.  Balestra 
had  bursts  of  voice  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  ex- 
cited unanimous  bravos.  The  grave  notes  of  the 
other  two  artists  married  themselves  admirably 
to  the  fine  organ  of  the  Italian  tenor. 

It  was  for  Rossini  to  rest  us  from  Rossini.  The 
goddess  advances.  Incessu  patuit.  A  murmur  of 
admiration  rises  under  her  footsteps.  Mme.  Frez- 
zolini  is  going  to  sing  the  romance  of  Willow, 
the  queen  of  romances,  the  sufferings  of  Isaura 
as  sobbed  forth  by  Dcsdemona.  Oh !  you  are 
mistaken,  madam,  or  Shakspeare  has  lied.  Des- 
demona  never  sang  with  voice  so  pure  and  irre- 
sistible ;  Othello  would  not  have  assassinated  her. 

But  the  crowd  begin  to  slip  away.... Non 
satiata  recessit.  Already  three  o'clock  !  already 
to-morrow  morning  !  I  begin  to  be  reconciled  to 
eternity,  for  they  sing,  't  is  said,  in  Paradise. 

M.  Cimino,  ever  courteous,  is  reminded  that 
the  concert  is  given  in  Paris,  that  there  are 
French  people  in  the  room ;  and  so  he  does  the 
honors  of  French  music  with  a  ballad  by  Victor 
Masse.  It  is  the  romance  of  Le  Muletier  de  Ca- 
labre,  accompanied  by  cracks  of  the  whip,  and 
cliq,  claq  I  hop  la  !  M.  Cimino  sang  it  in  a  swag- 
gering manner,  making  us  admire  his  fine  organ, 
and  his  talent  as  a  perfect  musician. 

This  melodic  piece  of  fire-works  required  a 
dazzling  bouquet.  Mme.  Frezzolini  undertook 
it.  She  sang  us  her  adieux.  To-morrow  the 
steamer  will  carry  her  away,  away ....  Why 
then  are  the  United  States  so  fond  of  music  V — 
The  diva  has  selected  the  two  most  beautiful  and 
largest  pages  from  Verdi,  the  Quatuor  in  Rigo- 
letto  and  the  Miserere  in  the  Trovalore.  All  the 
genius  of  the  master  of  Busseto  is  there !  One 
of  theso  two  pieces  alone  would  suffice  to  place 
the  author  in  the  rank  of  the  first  composers  of 
the  age.  Mme.  Frezzolini  was  pleased  to  sing 
them  both.  One  is  very  rich  when  one  breaks  up 
housekeeping.  M.  Balestra,  M.  Ardavani  and 
Mile.  Corbari  seconded  her.  Never  has  she  sung 
this  piece  with  more  entrainement  and  dramatic 
ve  hemence.    Then,  suddenly,  without  a  moment's 


rest,  Gilda  becomes  Leonora,  and  the  Miserere 
fills  the  hall  with  its  lugubrious  and  solemn  notes. 
Mme.  Frezzolini  draws  from  the  pain  she  feels  at 
quitting  our  continent,  the  theatre  of  all  her  tri- 
umphs, those  heart-rending  notes,  those  sobs  that 
freeze  your  veins.  All  the  guests,  artists  and 
amateurs,  formed  the  chorus,  and  I  assure  you  it 
was  not  very  bad. 

Adieu,  madame,  partez  ■'  We  shall  preserve 
the  memory  of  this  magnificent  soiree  and  of  your 
farewell  sung.  New  York  awaits  you.  No  mat- 
ter, we  retain  as  hostages  Mme.  de  Wilhorst  and 
Mile.  Hensler.  It  is  so  much  captured  from  the 
enemy. 

And  now.  if  you  ask  me  why  Mr.  Hill  has 
given  this  musical  soiree,  and  why  he  has  given 
it  during  these  dog  days,  I  will  tell  you  that  he 
had  no  choice.  M.  Hill  adores  the  aits  in  gen- 
eral, music  and  painting  in   particular,  and  he  is 

as  fond  of  artists  as  of  art.      He  was  at  New 

7 
Orleans;  he  had   three   months  before  him;  he 

said  to  himself:  "  I  will  take  one  month  to  go  to 
Europe,  and  one  month  to  return ;  forcing  the 
allowance  a  little,  I  will  pass  four  or  five  weeks 
in  Paris.  There  I  will  hear  good  music.  And  if 
the  salle  Ventadour  is  closed,  eh  bien  '.  I  will  in- 
vite the  Theatre  Italien  to  come  to  my  own  lodg- 
ings, beginning  with  its  director." 

And  he  did  it  so  effectually  that  the  Brindisi, 
the  romance  of  "  Willow,"  &c,  to  which  Mmes. 
Borghi  and  Frezzolini  treated   M.  Hill,  have  cost 

him  something   like  thirty  thousand  fraflcs 

counting  the  flowers  in  the  expenses  of  the  voyage 
and  the  installation.  Eh  bien  .'  frankly,  it  was 
not  dear,  in  my  opinion.  . .  .and  even  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Hill,  which  is  much  more  significant. 

So  much  so  that  he  will  resume  the  sport  next 
year.  From  New  Orleans  to  Paris,  it  is  only  the 
desire  of  an  excellent  concert.  That  does  not 
frighten  Mr.  Hill ;  O,  quite  the  contrary  ! 

Aldino  Aldixi. 


New  Monumental  Statuss— Goethe's  Birth-day. 

(German  Correspondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Erening  Post.) 
Heidelberg,  Aug.  29.  18-57. 

Yesterday  the  memory  of  Germany's  greatest 
poet  was  refreshed  by  the  anniversary  of  his 
birthday.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  nation 
was  in  mourning — for  Goethe  had  departed.  More 
than  a  century  ago  a  great  genius  came  into  the 
world,  a  very  king  amid  the  nobility  of  intellect, 
born  to  rule  millions;  the  lifting  up  of  whose 
pen-sceptre  brought  the  world  upon  the  knees  of 
homage.  The  weeds  worn  at  the  funeral  have 
been  flung  aside ;  monuments  have  arisen,  whereon 
the  poet's  wreath  rests  unfading  forever.  The 
nation,  forgetful  of  the  death  hour,  but  proud  and 
jubilant  over  the  birth-hour;  conscious  that  a  great 
mind,  once  among  men,  is  among  them  forever, 
gives  evidence  of  its  gratitude  through  memorials 
and  anniversaries. 

Last  night  Goethe's  Iphigrnie  auf  Tauris  was 
presented  in  the  theatre  at  Frankfort,  his  native 
city,  with  unusual  splendor.  The  house  in  which 
the  poet  was  born  seemed  conscious  ot  the  atten- 
tion and  respect  paid  it  by  the  people,  and  looked, 
as  all  such  houses  do,  exceedingly  knowing.  Of 
course,  in  these  anniversary  displays,  heroes  who 
have  worn  swords  have  all  the  advantages  of 
banners,  cannons  and  military  companies  ready 
for  another  turn-out;  but,  doubtless,  when  our 
progressive  race  has  passed  the  barbarous  war- 
period,  the  heroes  of  Peace  will  have  their  turn. 
There  are  those  in  the  world  who  would  withhold 
from  Goethe,  probably,  any  unusual  attention.^  A 
celebrated  historian,' his  countryman,  has  within 
three  years  called  the  author  of  Faust  "  a  refined 
heathen."  That  he  was  not  a  saint,  every  moral 
man  will  deplore.  That  he  has  written  what  were 
better  unwritten,  most  will  acknowledge.     But  at 
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the  same  time  it  is  something  to  enrich  and 
beautify  language;  something  to  give  imagina- 
tions ""form  and  substance,"  that  shall  grace  the 
halls  of  Art  through  all  time  ;  something  to  ascend 
the  very  Mont  Blanc  of  thought,  though  it  be 
amid  ice  and  clouds,  to  show  the  human  mind  its 
capabilities. 

In   Munich   a  few   days  since,  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  three  bronze,  statues,  just  completed, 
of  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Wieland.     They  are  all 
from  Midler's  foundry.     The  first  two  are  from 
models  by  Rietschel,  of  Dresden  ;  \\  ldand's  is  by 
Grasser,  of  Vienna.     They  attracted  large  crowds 
of  visitors  on  the  day  of  exhibition.      It  was  a 
significant  sight,  and  one  which  cannot  fail  to 
touch  the  German  heart,  to  see  those  two  sublime 
geniuses,  rivals  in  fame,  but  friends  in  hie  and 
heart,  thus  brought  together.     It  is  something 
more  than  a  monument  of  each ;  it  becomes  a 
memorial  of  their  friendship— an  impersonation  of 
a  beautiful  fact.     The  material  itself  is  of  superior 
quality,   and   the   design   more   than   ordinarily 
worthy  the  subject.      As  a  German  critic,  said: 
"  The   mien   of  this   immortal    poet-pair   shines 
through  the  splendor  of  the  metal  with  radiant 
lirrht."     Goethe,  of  benign  countenance,  extends 
the  wreath  with  his  right  hand  to  Schiller,  while 
his  left  rests  familiarly  upon  Schiller's  shoulder. 
The.  latter  stands,  with  the  lofty  air  and  elevated 
head  which  artists  love  to  give  him,  stretching  out 
his  right  hand  toward  the  wreath  and  holding  a 
scroll  in  his  left.     The  novelty  of  the  design,  and 
the  spirited  execution  of  the  group,  place  it  among 
the  finest  works  of  the  kind.    The  artist  attempted, 
however,  rather  a  hazardous  experiment  in  the 
matter  of  costume.      One  would  judge  the  dress 
of  that  time   not  so   suitable   and   permanently 
impressive  in  the  monumental  art  as  the  flowing 
robe.      Goethe  wears  the  frock,  Schiller  a  long 
coat;   and  both  with  short  hose  and  stockings. 
The  Germans  think  this  more  life-like,  "  true  to 
Nature,"  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  ideal. 
Schiller  has  his   neckcloth   tied   loosely,   giving 
the  figure  a  certain  air  of  freedom  that  is  agree- 
able. 

Wieland's  statue  hardly  equals  the  others  in 
any  respect.  It  is  ordinary  in  conception  and 
characterized  by  little  spirit  either  in  attitude  or 
expression.  He  holds  a  half-open  book  in  his 
left  hand,  while  the  right  is  out-stretched  as  in 
recitation.  But,  if  life-like  reality  is  to  be  carried 
"  unkempt  and  unshorn"  into  art,  then  it  is  quite 
right  and  a  real  triumph.  For  Wieland  can  never 
stand  on  the  level  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

Speaking  of  monuments,  reminds  me  that  the 
one  commemorative  of  Victory,  erected  upon  the 
Drachenfels,  has  just  been  unveiled  with  the  usual 
ceremonies.      It  stands  upon   the  verge  of  the 
precipice,  near  the  rum,  looking  down  upon  the 
Rhine,  the   Castle  of  Roland  and  the.  island  of 
Nonnenwerth.     It  will  add  another  link  of  attrac- 
tion to  draw  travellers  up  the  rugged  steeps  of  the 
Siebengebirge.     It  is  commemorative  of  a  victory 
—not  that  of  Siegfried  over  the  Dragon,  but  of 
the  Germans  over  an  enemy  noted  for  dragomc 
devastations.     The  orator  of  the  occasion  made  a 
stirring   speech,   with   frequent   allusion   to   the 
Fatherland,  its  oppression  and  freedom,  conclud- 
ing with  the  following  solemn  vow:  "In  all  the 
iv'fations  of  life,  in  good  and  evil  days;  yes,  even 
to  death,  show  yourselves  brave  German  men,  with 
inviolable  fidelity  to  our  king,  Friedrich  VVilhelm; 
but  especially  remain  true  to  the  Fatherland  m 
every  danger,  whenever  it  may  threaten.     Firm 
and  immoveable,  as  the   rock   that   uplifts   this 
monument,  be  our  pledged  devotion."      After  a 
spirited  ratification  of  this  by  the  auditory,  the 
orator  closed  by  reciting  a  short  poem,  which  had 
been  pronounced  at  Bonn,  in  182G,  on  a  similar 
occasion,  in  commemoration  of  the  last  decisive 
battle  of  Belle-Alliance.     One  stanza  ran  some- 
thing as  follows : 

"  Not  empire,  nor  revenge's  brutal  might, 
Ah,  no  I  but  Virtue's  aims  and  deeds  of  light, 
The  after  world,  with  joy  devout,  shall  praise; 
While  Truth's  undimmed  and  ever-quenchless  Are 
Shall  flame  from  heart  to  heart— the  world's  desire- 
Forever  dear  through  Time's  advancing  days." 


Vieuxtemps  and  Thalberg  in  New  York. 
"When  Mr.  Thai.hehG  himself  will  fill  a  con- 
cert room  evening  after  evening,  what  wonder 
that  on  Tuesday,  when  he  and  Mr.  VlHUXTICMPS 
appeared  together,  there  were  nearly  twice  as 
many  persons  desired  to  get  into  Niblo's  Saloon 
as  that  pretty  room  will  hold.     The  concert  was 
rich  and  complete :  the  success  of  all  who  took 
part  in  it  must  have  satisfied  even  that  cormorant's 
stomach— an    artist's    hunger   for    praise.      Mr. 
Thalberg  can  all'ord  to  let  us  pass  him  by_  with  the. 
mere  recognition  of  his  supreme  perfection.     He 
was  the  same  absolute,  all  satisfying,  unimpeach- 
able artist  that  he  has  always  shown  himself.     Mr. 
Vieuxtemps  is  his  twin  brother  in  art ;   and  pos- 
sesses the  same  qualities  in  the  same  degree.     He 
is  endowed  with  that  complete  knowledge  of  the 
resources  of  his  art  and  of  his  instrument,  and 
that  finely  balanced  and  delicately  .  constituted 
organization    without   which    a   musician,    even 
although  he  is  great,  must  needs  be  extravagant. 
His  style  may  be  justly  called  classic— a  term 
much  'abused  in  art,  and  constantly  used  merely 
as  a  synonyme  for  '  good.'     Symmetry,  grace,  a 
serene" expression  of  power,  singleness  of  purpose, 
a  sparing  use  of  ornament,  and  the  highest  finish 
even  of  the  minutest  detail.— these  are  the  char- 
acteristic traits  of  Mr.  Vieuxtemps'  style,  both  as 
a  composer  and  a  performer.    We  sometimes,  even 
when  hearing  very  good  violinists,  find  ourselves 
questioning   the   supremacy    of  the   instrument. 
Hut  such  a  doubt  never  arises  while  we  listen  to 
Mr.  Vieuxtemps.     In  his  hands  the  instrument 
possesses  all  its  traditionary  dignity  and  grandeur. 
Its  tone— as  equal  throughout  the  entire  compass 
of  the  instrument  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it- 
loses  all  of  that  quality  which  suggests  a  squeak, 
and  becomes  pure  music  in  its  noblest  and  most 
touching  form.     Exquisite  delicacy  is  a,  necessary 
concomitant  of  great  and  highly  disciplined  power; 
and  therefore  in  calling  Mr.  Vieuxtemps'  style 
massive,  we  imply  no  limitation  of  its  variety  or 
flexibility-     As  to  executive  excellence,   we  do 
not  intend  to  be  so  superfluous  as  to  offer  him  the 
poor  compliment  of  praise  for  that ;   and  yet  his 
performance  is  in  that  respect  a  marvel.     The 
body  of  tone  which  he  produces  and  the  quality 
of  it,  and  the  large  and  simple  manner  in  which 
he  makes  his  instrument  vocalize,  are  hardly  more 
admirable    to    the    musician   than   the    absolute 
mastery  of  all  the  mysteries  of  bowing  and  finger- 
ing which  he  constantly  exhibits.      He  will  cut 
out  eight  square-edged  notes  in  a  second  with  the 
point  of  an  up-bow.  and  not  move  his  wrist  half  a 
finger's  breadth.     Thus  it  is  ever  with  a  supreme 
master;  he  is  as  unimpeachable  in  detail  as  he  is 
admirable  in  design;  always  illustrating  the  axiom 
that  the  greater  includes  the  less.      Mr.  Vieux- 
temps' success  with  his  audience  was  complete. 

No  small  element  of  the  pleasure  of  the  evening 
was  the  singing  of  Mile.  Carioli,  a  young  prima 
donna  heard  here  on  this  occasion  for_  the  first 
time.  Her  voice  is  not  so  smooth  or  so  rich  as  she 
deserves  it  should  be  ;  but  her  vocalization  is  so 
beautiful,  so  correct,  and  of  such  a  fine  school, 
that  we  soon  forget  that  nature  has  not  given  her 
everything.  Her  voice  is  of  the  most  serviceable 
quality,— a  mezzo  soprano,  and  is  fresh  and  firm. 
Her  singing  of  the  principal  cavatina  from  La 
Truviala.  richly  deserved  the  unanimous  and 
hearty  tokens  of  approbation  which  burst  from  all 
parts  of  the  room.  She  is  a  great  acquisition  to 
our  available  musical  material. 

The  concert  was  throughout  of  a  high  order  of 
excellence,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience 
complete.—  Courier  Sf  Enquirer,  16/A. 


to  do  justice.  But  his  predilection  for  that  class 
of  artists  was  never  before  so  manifest  as  this  year, 
when  the  prizes  were  mostly  given  to  the  friends 
of  certain  young  artists  who  had  won  the  seared 
heart  of  the  old  composer. 

All  passed  oil  quietly,  however,  until  the  prizes 
allotted  to  the  performers  on  the  violin  were 
announced.  The  first  was  given  to  a  boy  eleven 
years  of  age— a  prodigy  so  far  surpassing  anything 
ever  before  heard  on  tin;  violin,  that  it  was  thought 
an  extraordinary  prize  would  not  be  a  sufficient 
reward  for  the  infant  Paganini.  The  second  prize 
was  given  to  Miss  Hummler,  causing  some  expres- 
sions of  astonishment  and  dissatisfaction  from  the 
violin  performers  of  the  Conservatoire  and  of  the 
grand  opera;  but  when  the  third  prize  was 
awarded  to  another  of  the  young  ladies,  the 
audience  burst  into  a  general  expression  of  dis- 
gust; hissing  was  heard  on  all  sides,  and  continued 
until  the  police  interfered  and  closed  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  ability  of  the  fair  sex  is  too  well  established 
to  be  contested;  but  I  must  acknowledge  that  the 
error  committed  in  awarding  the  2d  and  3d  prizes 
to  ladies,  for  their  performance  on  an  instrument 
strictly  the  prerogative  of  men,  is  too  palpable  to 
be  doubted — besides  its  being  an  unbecoming  and 
graceless  instrument  in  the  hands  of  women,  and 
requiring  more  muscular  strength  to  draw  out  its 
finest  tones  in  an  allegro  than  "they  are  possessed 
of.  Had  I  any  influence  at  the  "  Conservatoire," 
it  would  certainly  be  exercised  to  exclude  that 
instrument  for  women,  and  confine  them  entirely 
to  the  harp  and  piano — two  of  the  finest_  instru- 
ments, and  best  suited  to  their  sex  and  attire. 

The  competitors  for  vocal  music  were  numerous, 
and  those  to  whom  the  prizes  were  allotted  were 
neither  remarkable  for  school  or  voice.  The 
classes,  as  usual,  were,  composed  of  pupils  from 
various  countries  and  climates— Swedes,  Norwe- 
gians, Germans,  and  French.  Soul-stirring  voices 
are  as  rare  as  comets,  and  the  best  French  voices 
come  from  the  south  of  France,  where  the  human 
organ  is  softer  and  more  pleasing,  even  in  conver- 
sation, than  at  the  north.  Auber  is  much  disliked, 
and  is  said  to  be  an  old  miser,  elated  with  the  idea 
that  he  is  the  best  and  only  French  composer 
worthy  of  renown:  he  is  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
master  of  the  Imperial  Chapel,  Counsellor  of 
Education,  besides  numberless  other  dignities 
heaped  upon  him.  Another  prodigy,  a  youth  of 
twelve  years,  took  the  prize  for  harmony,  and  his 
competitors  were  all  men  grown. 


Prizes  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire. — 
The  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  National  Era, 
under  date  of  Aug.  30,  writes: 

The  concourse  of  the  distribution  of  prizes  at 
the  "  Conservatoire,  de  Musique"  closed  this  year 
with  strong  expressions  of  indignation.  Monsieur 
Auber,  the  well-known  composer  of  "  La  Muette 
de  Portici,"  and  director  of  the  Imperial  Con- 
servatoire de  Musique,  although  at  the  respectable 
and  sober  age  of  seventy  two,  seems  still  to  be  too 
strongly  influenced  by  the  pupils  of  the  fair  sex 


New  York,  Sept.  21.— At  home  once  more,  after 
a  long  season  of  summer  wanderings ;  of  fresh  moun 
tain  air,  of  grass,  trees  and  hushes  fresh  and  green, 
this  year,  in  September,  as  in  early  June  ;  "f  meet- 
ings with  dear  friends,  of  every  country  enjoyment, 
but  alas,  very  little  music.     So   that,  thirsting  for 
this  life-elixir  of  the  soul,  I  am  willing  at  last  to  give 
up  rural  pleasures  and  advantages,  and  return  to  the 
realization  of  all   the  pleasant  prospects  which   this 
winter's   campaign   holds  out.     In    such  a  mood  I 
found  myself,  a  few  evenings  ago.  in  Niblo's  Saloon, 
prepared   to  listen  to  a  "  Miscellaneous"  conceit,  in 
which  Vieuxtemps  whs,  to  me,  the  chief  attraction. 
I  had  not  heard  him  during  his  previous  visit  to  this 
country,   for   the    reason,    which    I   am    now   quite 
ashamed  to  confess,  that  I  was  at  that   time  so  full 
of  enthusiasm  fur  Ole  Bull,  that  I  quite  resented  the 
preference  which  some  more  sensible  people  had  for 
Vieuxtemps,  and,  from  a  sort  of  spite,  would   not 
hear  the  latter.     But  that  was  long  ago,  and  I  have 
grown   wiser  since.      Of  the  concert  on   Thursday 
night,  I  must  say  that  I  enjoyed  it  more  than  any 
concert  of  that  kind  which  I  have  ever  attended.     It 
was,  indeed,  excellent  in  almost  every  particular,  as 
far  as  the  performance  went,  and  though  the  quality 
of  the   music  was   not  altogether  what  I  admire,  the 
fact  of  its  being  so  well  rendered  in  a  measure  made 
up  for  that  deficiency. 
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After  not  having  heard  Thalderg  for  six  months, 
the  perfection  of  his  execution  stood  forth  unmoved 
hy  any  weariness  of  its  sameness.  He  gave  us  Don 
Giovanni,  Lucrezia,  Don  Pasqualc,  a  very  pretty  bar- 
carole  (which  was  also  a  novelty),  and,  in  answer  to 
an  encore,  "  Home,  sweet  home,"  which  it  was 
really  refreshing  to  hear  played  by  him,  after  listen- 
ing for  half  a  year  past,  to  its  execution  by  all  the 
youug  ladies  in  the  Republic. 

The  male  singers  were,  Sig.  Rocco,  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, who  has  lost  none  of  his  Ji//?b-tricks  and 
grimaces,  and  Signori  Labocetta  and  Gassier, 
(or  Monns  Gasseer,  as  "  Trovator's  "  friend  has  it.) 
Labocetta  has  a  fine,  sweet  voice,  though  not  over 
powerful,  but  spoils  what  there  is  good  in  him  by 
affectation.  He  also  appeared  to  be  rather  wheezy, 
which  was  either  owing  to  the  remains  of  his  cold,  or 
to  his  embonpoint,  which  is  considerable.  But  what- 
ever unpleasant  impression  these  two  singers  might 
have  made,  was  completely  done  away  with  hy  the 
delight  with  which  I  listened  to  Gassier.  A  full, 
pure  baritone  voice,  with  a  tenderness  and  softness 
in  it  which  seems  more  to  belong  to  a  tenor — an  ex- 
cellent school,  and  a  truth  of  feeling  and  expression 
such  as  I  have  not  often  met  with.  His  voice  is  per- 
haps not  as  powerful  as  Badiali's,  but  it  is  fresher 
and  sweeter.  It  is  a  voice  that  "  has  a  tear  in  it." 
Signora  Carioli,  (I  beg  her  pardon  for  allowing  the 
gentlemen  to  precede  her,  but  I  wished  to  give  the 
more  space  to  her,)  who  comes  to  us  from  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, is  a  modest,  amiable  looking  young  lady, 
apparently  very  young,  and  rather  timid.  Her  exe- 
cution is  very  fine;  indeed,  she  sang  her  fionture 
and  her  high  notes  with  an  ease  which  I  found  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  the  slight  veil  by  which  her 
voice  is  rendered  not  quite  agreeable.  This  latter 
circumstance  may,  however,  have  been  accidental,  as 
I  noticed  that  she  coughed  slightly  several  times. 
Altogether,  she  makes  a  very  agreeable  impression. 

Like  children,  with  their  sugar-plums  and  sweet- 
meats, I  have  reserved  the  best  to  the  last,  and  now 
I  hardly  know  how  to  express  my  admiration  of 
Vieuxtemps.  He  is  certainly  the  best  violinist  who 
has  ever  been  heard  here.  His  tone,  from  first  to 
last,  is  like  that  of  an  organ,  rich  and  fall,  and  there 
is  something  noble  and  grand  in  his  playing,  such  as 
it  has  rarely  been  my  good  fortune  to  hear.  Added 
to  this,  there  is  in  him  such  an  utter  absence  of  all 
humbug  and  seeking  after  effect,  that  one  cannot 
cherish  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  his  being  one  of  the 
truest  of  artists.  He  played,  on  this  occasion,  only 
his  own  compositions,  but  these  are  worth  listening 
to.  An  Adagio,  particularly,  was  very  beautiful, 
and  in  the  Tarantella  which  followed,  he  showed  all 
that  he  could  do.  without  the  slightest  apparent  effort. 
He  ended  the  concert  with  a  fantasia  on  Lucia,  and 
words  cannot  describe  his  exquisite  rendering  of  the 
death-scene.  It  was  beyond  anything  I  had  ever 
imagined  of  the  power  of  expression  in  the  violin. 
I  cannot  describe  it  better  than  that  it  reminded  me 
of  Mario's  singing  of  the  same  scene,  and  made  me 
feel,  as  I  did  then,  that  this  would  almost  reconcile 
me  to  Italian  music. 

Mr.  Vieuxtemps  was  accompanied  on  the  piano  by 
his  wife,  a  most  agreeable  looking  lady,  of  very  un- 
assuming demeanor.  She  is  a  faultless  accompany- 
ist,  and  must  be.  to  judge  from  what  she  played,  a 
very  fine  pianist.  It  is  hardly  just  to  her  merits 
that  no  mention  whatever  should  at  any  time  be 
made  of  her. 

A  third  concert  was  announced  for  last  Saturday, 
but,  on  account  of  the  violent  rain-storm,  was  post- 
poned at  the  last  moment.  Messrs  Thalbcrg  and 
Vieuxtemps  made,  however,  a  great  mistake  in  so 
doing,  for  quite  a  large  number  of  people  had  assem- 
bled, (many  having  come  in  carriages.)  and  as  the 
concert-givers  were  seen  walking  about  in  the  ante- 
rooms, no  one  could  understand  why  the  audience 
should  be  disappointed.     This  is  taking  too  great  an 


advantage  of  the  good-nature  of  the  public,  and  I 
have  some  fear  that  they  will  rue  it. 

Speaking  of  Vieuxtemps  recently  with  a  European 
friend,  I  was  told,  what  I  have  not  seen  mentioned 
elsewhere,  that  two  young  sisters,  violinists,  were 
making  a  great  sensation  in  Germany  now.  This  is 
a  repetition  of  the  case  of  the  Milanollos,  and  of 
these  two  gifted  beings  my  friend  told  me  some  in- 
teresting particulars.  You  are  aware  that  Maria,  the 
youngest,  died  several  years  ago,  the  victim,  indeed, 
of  her  father's  avarice,  as  he  obliged  her  to  travel 
and  give  concerts  when  already  quite  ill.  Theresa, 
the  survivor,  who  until  quite  recently  has  appeared 
in  public,  winning  all  hearts  by  her  wondrous  play- 
ing, is  now  very  happily  married,  I  think  in  France. 
S  told  me  that  he  was  living  in  Brussels  when  the 
voting  sisters  made  their  first  appearance  there- 
They  were  then  mere  children,  Theresa  being  eleven 
or  twelve,  and  Maria  only  eight.  They  were  quite 
unknown  then,  and  their  concert  was  anticipated 
with  ridicule  and  disgust  of  musical  prodigies.  S., 
with  some  friends,  however,  happened  accidentally 
to  hear  them  rehearsing,  in  the  large,  empty  concert 
ball,  with  a  candle  apiece  to  read  their  notes  hv,  and 
were  so  fascinated  by  them,  that  through  their  influ- 
ence a  large  audience  was  secured  for  the  next  night, 
which  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  triumphant  career 
in  that  city  and  subsequently  in  all  Europe.  My 
informant  said,  also,  that  Theresa  was  then  already 
very  serious  and  precocious,  while  the  little  vivacious 
Marin,  away  from  her  instrument,  was  a  perfect 
child,  and  as  wild  as  a  sprite.  He  remembers  that 
she  would  often,  when  her  part  was  done,  run  out 
into  the  hall,  and  play  at  soldier  with  the  little  son 
of  the  doorkeeper,  who  would  be  lurking  ahout  there 
with  his  drum  and  sword.  When  called  back  to  the 
concert  room,  to  play  again,  she  would  pout  and 
struggle,  but  at  a  glance  from  her  sister,  and  as  soon 
as  her  violin  was  in  her  hand  again,  the  genius 
would  regain  the  rn.ist.erv  over  the  child,  and  her 
playing  enrapture  all  her  hearers.  Of  Theresa's 
playing  a  year  or  two  ago,  in  Berlin,  another  friend 
wrote  me  that  it  was  "  as  if  a  maiden's  soul  had 
taken  up  its  abode  in  the  strings."  1 

Worcester.  (Eng.)  Aug.  30.  —  Friday,  the  last, 
was  the  most  successful  day  of  the  Festival.  The 
"  Messiah,"  as  is  well  known,  is  a  great  favorite  here, 
and  invariably  attracts  a  crowded  house.  Before  the 
cathedral  doors  were  thrown  open,  numbers  were 
waiting  for  entrance,  and  the  side  aisles,  the  only 
part  of  the  building  which  could  be  entered  at  a 
charge  cominrr  within  the  means  of  the  majority  of 
people,  were  filled  immediately.  The  tombs  of  de- 
funct knights  were  quite  buried  up  in  black  hats, 
and  canes  and  umbrellas  were  lain  thoughtlessly 
across  the  upturned  faces  of  sepulchral  effigies. 
Several  reverend  bishops,  whoso  marble  forms  lie  in 
niches  around  the  walls,  were  used  as  seats,  and  as 
most  of  them  were  hopelessly  damaged  as  to  noses, 
and  generally  flattened  as  to  faces,  the  "  dome  of 
thought"  was  one  of  the  most  comfortable  places 
they  afforded.  The  nave  was  also  crowded  by  an 
audience  gorgeous  in  silks,  feathers  and  jewelry,  and 
as  the  sunbeams  poured  in  through  the  great  end 
window,  thev  fell  upon  a  scene  of  dazzling  brilliancy. 
The  "  Messiah"  was  given  entire,  even  including  the 
choruses  which  are  generally  omitted  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  oratorio  in  America.  Not  n  note  was 
passed  by  unheeded  ;  most  of  the  audience  being 
provided  with  the  score,  and  following  the  performers 
with  eye  as  well  as  ear. 

The  overture,  which  is  often  accused  of  being  un- 
interesting, was  given  with  great  precision  and  effect, 
especially  the  fugue  movement.  To  Mr.  Reeves's 
rendition  of  the  opening  recitative,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  do  justice;  it  was  by  far  the  finest  perform- 
ance of  this  beautiful  gem  that  I  had  ever  heard. — 
Mme.  Novello  particularly  distinguished  herself  in 


the  "Rejoice  greatlv."  and  '•  I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth."  Mr.  Weiss  sang  most  of  the  bass 
songs  extremely  well :  he  has  a  fine  bass  voice,  and 
pronounces  English  with  the  purity  of  a  native,  which 
by  the  way  I  suspect  bin)  to  be.  Herr  Formes,  on 
the  contrary,  sang  bis  only  air.  '•  The  trumpet  shall 
sound,"  very  indifferently:  he  was  careless  and  inef- 
fective, Miss  Dot.nv.  however,  pleased  me  more  than 
any  other  solo  performer.  To  a  noble  contralto  voire, 
she  adds  a  deep  expression  and  a  refined  taste,  and 
sings  with  correctness  and  real  feeling;  such  another 
performance  of  that  wondrously  touching  air,  "  He 
was  despised,"  I  can  hardly  hope  to  hear  again. 
Miss  Dolby  is  a  singer  who  can  scarcely  be  surpassed 
by  any  living  contralto,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  we  can 
hear  her  some  time  in  America.  The  choruses  were 
as  near  perfection  as  possible.  Every  singer  ap- 
peared to,  and  undoubtedly  did,  know  them  by  heart, 
even  to  the  row  of  little  chorister  boys  in  the  front 
of  the  band,  who  were  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Catholic  choirs,  and  rendered  most  efficient  aid  — 
During  the  choruses:  "  Hallelujah,'1  "Unto  us  a 
child  is  born,"  "  Glory  to  God,"  and  "  Worthy  the 
Lamb,"  the  entire  audience  rose  to*  their  feet,  and 
never  can  I  forget  the  thrilling  impression  produced 
by  the  stupendous  harmonies  of  the  "  Hallelujah."  as 
they  reverberated  through  the  arches  of  the  great 
cathedral.  The  effect  of  the  phrase,  "  King  of  kings,' 
in  unisons,  with  the  full  power  of  voices  and  trumpets, 
was  overpowering,  and  it  appeared  as  if  in  this  entire 
sublime  composition  the  highest  musical  conception 
was  imaged  forth,  and  in  its  performance  on  this 
occasion  it  received  the  most  perfect  embodiment 
that  could  ever  be  given  to  it  —  a  glorious  result 
worthy  the  glorious  idea. 

Of  the  three  evening  concerts,  I  have  little  to  say. 
They  were  given  in  the  college  hall  attached  to  the 
cathedral,  an  interesting  old  room  that  formerly 
served  the  monks  in  days  of  yore  for  a  refectory. 
The  selections  were  very  miscellaneous  indeed  ;  pro- 
bably my  report  of  the  Festival  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  the  programmes  of  these  concerts,  which 
may  therefore  be  found  helow. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  25th: 

PART   I. 

Symphony  in  A  minor Mendelssohn. 

Duet :  Mme.  and  Mr.  Weiss,  "  Paolo  e  Virgi- 
nia,"  Weiss. 

Romance  :  Herr  Formes,  "  Dal   cor  per  iscac- 

ciare,"  (L'Etoile  du  Nnrd) Meyerbeer. 

Aria  :  Miss  L.  Vinning,  "  Tacea  la  notte  pla- 

cida,"  (II  Trnvatnre) Verdi. 

Song:  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  "  I  arise  from  dreams 

of  thee." H.  Glover. 

Fantasia.  Vio'in  :  M.  Sainton M.  Sainton. 

Canzonet :  Miss  Dolby,  "  The  Spirit's  Song,"  Haydn. 

Romanza  :  Sig.  Gardoni,    "  Disperso  il   crin." 

(L'Etoile  du  Nord) Meyerbeer. 

Grand  Finale  :  (Lnreley)  Solo.  Mme.  Clara  No- 
vello, and  Chorus,"(by  desire) Mendelssohn. 

part  II. 

Cantata  (Robin  Hood J.  L.  Hattnn. 

Maid  Marion,  Mme.  Weiss;  Robin  Hood.  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves;  Little  John,  Mr.  Mortem  Smith  :  Sheriff, 
Mr.  Weiss;  Chorus,  Forest  Maidens  and  Outlaws. 

Ballad:  Mr.  Mnntem  Smith,  "A  dear  old  melody. "MS. 

Sons:  Miss  Dolby,  "Three  Fishers  went  sail- 
inn,"  (Poem  by  the  Rev.  C.  Kincsley)  J.  Hullah. 

Trio:  Mme.  Clara  Novello.  Mme.  Weiss  and  Sir. 

Gardoni.  "Con  il  avor."  (ConteOrv) Rossini. 

Aria  :  Herr  Formes,  "  Non  piu  andrai,"  (Nozze 

diFii'nro) Mozart. 

Ballad:  Miss  L.  Vinning,  "  Home,  sweet  home." 

Bishop. 

Overture  (Egmont ) Beethoven. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  26th  : 

PART    I. 

Selection  f.om  the  Opera  of  Der  Frcischiitz..  .'Weber. 
Overture. — Chorus,  "  Victoria." — Srera,  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves.  "Through  the  forests."— Bacchanalian 
■  Song,  Herr  Formes,  '•  Life  is  darkened." — Srena, 
Mme.  Clara  Novello,  "  Softly  siehs"— Trio.  Mrs. 
Clare  Hcnworth, 'Mme.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Montem 
Smith.  "Oh  !  does  thv  heart."— Air,  Mme.  Weiss, 
"  Tho-  clouds  by  tempests."— Bridesmaids'  Cho- 
rus. Solo,  Mrs."  Clare  Hepworth.  —  Huntsmen's 
Chorus. 

Recit.  and  Aria :  Miss  Dolby,  "  Parmi  les  nleurs." 
(Les  Huguenots) Meyerbeer. 
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Canzonetta:  Sic;.  Gardoni,  "La  donna  e  mobile," 

(Rigoletto)' Verdi. 

Concerto,  Piano-forte,  Mr.  W.G.  Cusins,  Mendelssohn. 

PART  II. 

Symphony  (No.  8) Beethoven. 

Reeit.  and  Air  :  Mr.  Thomas,  "  0  ruddier  than 

the  cherry,"  (Acis  and  Galatea) Handel. 

Song:  Miss  Palmer,  "  The  Arab  Maid, "...I.  Barnett. 
Duetto :    Mme.  Clara  Novello   and   Mr.   Sims 

Reeves,  "Amor!  possente  nome  !  " — .Rossini. 
Song  :  Mr.  Weiss,  "  The  Village  Blacksmith,"  Weiss. 
Cavatina  :  Miss  L.  Vinning,  "  Ah  fors'  e  lui." 

(Traviata) Verdi. 

Quartetto :  Mme.  Clara  Novello,  Miss  Dolby, 

Sig.  Gardoni  and  Herr  Formes,  "Un,  di  se 

ben  rammentomi,"  (Riiroletto) Verdi. 

Grand  Finale  :  "  La  Benedizione  de  Pugnali," 

(Gli  Ugonotti) Meyerbeer. 

By  the  way,  a  curious  incident  is  that  of  the  song 
by  John  Barnett  in  Part  II.  of  the  above  programme. 
It  was  composed  as  long  ago  as  1827,  and  handed 
to  Barnett's  London  publisher,  who  however,  not 
finding  it  convenient  to  publish  it,  laid  it  by  for  a 
few  years.  In  1847  he  took  it  up,  and  sent  it  to  the 
composer,  asking  if  it  needed  any  revision  before 
publication;  Mr.  Barnett  revised  and  returned  it; 
and  ten  years  after  that,  in  the  present  year  1857,  it 
was  published,  and  first  produced  at  this  Festival.no 
less  than  thirty  years  after  it  was  composed.  The 
critics  however  treat  it  rather  slightingly,  notwith- 
standing its  venerable  age. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  27th  : 

PART    I. 

Selection  from  the  Works  of  Mozart : — 
Symphony  in  E  flat  major. 
Quartetto  :  Mme.  Weiss,  Miss  Palmer,  Mr.  Montem 

Smith  and  Mr.  Weiss,  "  Placido  e  il  mar,"  (Idom- 

eneo.) 
Aria:  Herr  Formes,  "  Madamina,"   (Don  Giovanni.) 
Aria  :  Mme.  Clara  Novello,  "  ZefRretti  lusinghieri," 

(Idomeneo.) 
Duetto:    Mme.    and   Mr.  Weiss,    "  Crudel   perche," 

(Nozze  di  Figaro.) 
Aria  :  Sig.  Gardoni,  "  Quando  il  pianto,"  (II  Seraglio.) 
Aria  :  Miss  Dolbv,  "  Quando  miro."  ■ 
Sestetto  :  Mme.  Clara  Novello,  Miss  L.  Vinning,  Miss 

Dolby,  Sig.  Gardoni,  Herr  Formes  and  Mr.  Thomas, 

"Sola,  Sola,"  (Don  Giovanni.) 

PART   II. 

Overture  :  "  La  peste  di  Firenze,"  (MS.  Opera,) 

Frank  Mori. 

Cantata:  "May  Day,"  Solo,  Miss  L.  Vinning, 

Maefarren. 

Duetto  :  Mme.  Clara  Novello  and  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves,  and  Chorus,  "  Miserere,"  (II  Tro- 
vatore ) Verdi. 

Song  :  Mr.  Weiss,  "  The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers," 

Balfe. 

Air  :  Mme.  Weiss,  and  Chorus,  "  Daughter  of 

Error," Bishop. 

Solo,  Concertina:  Mr.  R.  Blagrove, R.  Blagrove. 

Song :  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  "  Come  into  the  gar- 
den, Maud," Balfe. 

Irish  Ballads  :  Miss  Dolby,  "  0  Bay  of  Dublin," 

and  "  Katey's  Letter," Lady  Dufferin. 

Duetto  :  Mme.  Clara  Novello  and  Sig.  Gardoni, 

(Traviata) Verdi. 

Finale  :  "  God  save  the  Queen." 

The  song  by  Balfe  in  the  second  part  of  this  pro- 
gramme is  very  much  admired,  and  the  words,  by 
Longfellow,  are  also  considered  as  extremely  beau- 
tiful I  referred  in  a  previous  letter  to  the  popularity 
of  the  American  poet  in  this  country,  and  daily  meet 
new  proofs  of  his  happy  celebrity.  His  "Evange- 
line" is  extensively  read  here,  and  is  instantly  quoted 
as  his  best  work,  while  poor  "  Hiawatha"  is  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  snubbed.  The  English  get  so 
frightened  at  the  Shawondassees  and  the  Paupuke- 
wis,  and  the  other  long  names  that  they  have  not 
courage  enough  to  read  farther  and  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  the  "Famine,"  or  the  "  Departure "  of 
the  Indian  hero. 

During  the  last  day  of  the  Festival,  my  seat  was 
near  the  orchestra,  enabling  me  to  observe  closely 
the  manners  of  the  performers,  and  perhaps  a  little 
gossip  about  the  personal  characteristics  of  those 
whose  names  are  nearly  as  familiar  to  lovers  of  music 
in  the  Western  as  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  may 
not  be  inappropriate.  There  is  first  of  all  Madame 
Clara  Novello.  who  is  as  unlike  a  conventional 
prima  donna  as  possible  ;  with  a  frank  open  Eng- 
lish countenance,  easy  and  lady. like  manners,  and  a 
very  simple  style  of  dress,  she  atonce  prepossesses  the 


beholder.  You  would  suppose  her  to  be  a  private 
lady  quite  unaccustomed  to  appear  before  large 
audiences,  and  have  her  name  about  the  streets  in 
the  largest  of  black  letters  on  great  yellow  posters — 
for  though  never  embarrassed,  she  is  entirely  desti- 
tute of  the  mannerisms  or  affectations  that  so  often 
cling  to  opera  or  concert  singers.  Mme.  Weiss  has 
what  Tennyson  calls  a  "  little  head  sunning  over 
with  curls,"  and  arch,  sprightly  manners ;  yet  there  is 
a  little  affectation  in  her  deportment  before  the 
audience.  She  has  a  delightful  clear,  though  light 
soprano,  and  would,  as  far  as  physique  goes,  make  a 
charming  Rosina  or  Adina,  while  her  vocal  abilities 
would  be  by  no  means  inadequate  to  the  task.  Miss 
Dolby  is  a  lady  of  commanding  presence,  thoutrh 
not  at  all  masculine  in  appearance  ;  she  has  very 
little  affectation  about  her.  Sims  Reeves  is  a  man 
with  a  bronzed  check,  and  you  wou'd  at  first  suppose 
him  to  be  "one  of  the  marines"  He  has  jet  black 
hair  and  moustache,  and  does  not  look  like  an  opera 
singer.  Mr.  Weiss  does;  he  has  a  splendid  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  seems  expressly  made  to  '  do 
the  kings  of  the  operatic  stage,  and  withal  has  quite  a 
youthful  air.  Herr  Formes  is  a  stout  yet  very  active 
man,  wears  his  hair  long,  like  a  North  American 
Indian,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  pictures  we  see 
of  Liszt  the  pianist,  though  he  does  not  appear  so 
deeply  intellectual.  He  has  a  quick  eye,  and  a  voice 
and  a  half.  The  other  solo  singers  at  the  Festival, 
though  without  other  than  local  fame,  did  their  parts 
very  satisfactorily.  A  Miss  Palmer,  a  pleasing 
young  lady  with  a  beautiful  contralto  voice,  made 
her  first  appearance  at  this  Festival,  deservedly  cre- 
ating a  very  favorable  impression. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  person  that 
took  part  in  the  Festival,  whether  as  soloists  or  cho- 
rus singers,  or  orchestra  performers,  were  liberally 
paid  for  their  services,  according  to  the  usual  custom, 
and  were  provided  with  refreshments  between  the 
parts  of  the  performance.  They  numbered  altogether 
three  hundred,  and  the  greatest  number  of  auditors 
present  on  any  single  occasion  was  about  two  thou- 
sand, and  this  is  considered  a  very  large  assembly 
for  these  festivals. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  great  success  of  the  Wor- 
cester Festival  in  a  musical  point  of  view,  it  has  by 
no  means  paid  the  expenses,  which  amount  to  over 
.£3-000  sterling,  while  the  receipts  are  officially  an- 
nounced as  £980  12s  Id.,  whitdi  is  however  exclusive 
of  the  receipts  of  the  evening  concerts,  which  will 
probably  amount  to  £500  more.  Yet  paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  the  charity,  for  which  these  festivals 
are  held,  will  this  year  receive  therefrom  £1.000;  and 
this  seeming  inconsistency  is  explained  from  the 
fact  that  the  financial  concerns  of  the  Festival  are 
managed  by  thirty  stewards,  gentlemen  of  wealth 
residing  in  the  vicinity,  who  agree  to  make  up  from 
their  own  pockets  whatever  deficiency  may  arise ; 
and  the  bulk  of  the  receipts  is  always  put  aside  for 
the  noble  charity  before  alluded  to — the  fund  for  the 
relief  of  the  widows  and  children  of  the,  deceased 
clergy.  The  entire  affair  concluded  with  a  grant! 
ball  on  Friday  evening  ;  and  as  it  will  not  interest 
you  to  learn  the  names  and  costumes  of  all  the  titled 
personages  there  present,  I  shall  close  my  lengthy 
report.  Trovator. 


Miss  Juliana  May— Her  Debut  in  New  York. 
A  first  appeal  of  a  young  feminine  vocalist  to 
die  public  has  always  a  special  interest,  and  in 
this  instance  there  was  a  very  extraordinary 
desire  felt  by  many  influential  persons  to  witness 
the  most  promising  lyrical  curtsey  possible  on  the 
part  of  the  young  lady.  There  are  two  ways  of 
judging  of  an  artist:  by  the  highest  and  ripest 
standard,  and  by  the  qualifications  which  are 
attached  to  youth,  and  more  or  less  inexperience. 
It  is  fair  to  judge  Miss  May  by  the  latter  standard. 
Nature  has  given  her  a  fine  voice,  extensive 
compass,  purity  of  tone,  and  what  is  to  be  so  much 


prized,  strength  in  the  lower  scale.  Her  voice  is 
a  positive  soprano.  The  first  impression  on  the 
hearer  very  much  favors  the  oantatrice  on  account 
of  this  radically  fine  quality.  In  regard  to  execu- 
tion, the  power  to  throw  forth  a  tide  of  notes  with 
a  dazzling  rapidity  anil  a  real  or  apparent 
spontaneity  that  hides  all  the  methods  of  art,  we 
cannot  praise  Miss  May  as  a  ripe  artist.  She  has 
much  to  learn  before  she  can  rank  with  the  great 
mistresses  of  the  art.  In  these  degenerate  days, 
when  the  greed  for  money  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  religion  of  art,  and  so  few  learn  to  sing  at  all, 
Miss  May  may  compare  favorably  with  certain 
artists  who  are  listened  to;  but  the  rank  she 
should  aspire  to  is  not  one  of  doubts  or  qualifica- 
tions, but  of  distinct  eminence  in  all  the  grades 
and  shades  of  superiority.  We  think  her  ex- 
tremely promising,  and  we  believe  she  has  the 
good  sense  to  work  hard  in  seeking  to  attain  the 
supremest  place.  As  to  dramatic  ability  in  an 
artist,  no  judgment  can  be  formed  from  a  hearing 
in  a  concert-room.  The  dramatic  artist  may  be 
out  of  his  element  in  a  concert-room,  and  the  re- 
verse. What  may  be  Miss  May's  ability  on  the 
lyrical  stage  can  only  be  learned  from  actual  fact, 
and  we  trust  the  ambition  which,  if  we  are  not 
misinformed,  she  has  of  appearing  at  the  Acad- 
emy, may  be  gratified.  The  Academy  of  Music, 
according  to  its  charter,  is  designed  especially  to 
encourage  American  elforts  in  art,  and  hence 
young  native  artists  have  claims  on  it. 

The  pieces  which  Miss  May  sang  last  night 
were  all  dramatic  —  by  Rossini  and  Verdi  and 
Meyerbeer — demanding  the  best  qualities  of  the 
most  experienced  artists  for  the  stage,  and  to  give 
them  full  effect,  action,  idealization  and  the  foot- 
lights are  all  necessary.  If  Ave  were  to  hear  Miss 
May  with  all  these  accessories,  we  could  judge  of 
her  readings  better. 

The  success  of  Miss  May  last  night  was  flatter- 
ing. She  was  called  back  after  her  pieces ;  and 
what  the  Italians  denominate  99  parts  out  of  100 
in  a  singer,  namely,  the  voice,  much  admired. 
Now,  let  her  toil  until  she  gets  thoroughly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  people  the  hardest  to  please,  the 
100th  part. 

Mr.  Tafanelli,  after  a  long  absence  from  New 
York,  appeared  last  night  and  sang,  with  his  ori- 
ginal boldness  and  sureness,  several  baritone 
songs,  amid  the  loud  plaudits  of  the  auditory. 

Mr.  Rrignoli  gave  us  some  tenor  songs,  show- 
ing constant  improvement  in  a  voice  truly  worthy 
of  cultivation.     He  was  loudly  encored. 

Mr.  Kyle,  after  several  years  of  retirement  in 
the  Custom-house,  where  he  officiates,  appeared 
last  night  amateur-wise,  and  gave  his  friends  a 
souvenir  of  his  old  musical  career,  in  the  shape  of 
a  brilliant  flute  solo,  admirably  executed  with  his 
rich  tones. — N.  Y.  Tribune,  23d. 
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New  Volume. — The  Twelfth  half-yearly  vol- 
ume of  our  "  Journal  of  Music"  commences  with 
the  number  for  next  Saturday,  October  3d. 

It  is  just  the  opening  of  the  musical  season,  and 
we  hope  our  friends  will  remember  us  and  send 
us  in  the  names  of  many  new  subscribers. 

We  must  also  jog  the  memory  of  many  sub- 
scribers wlio  ore  still  delinquent  in  their  payments. 
In  times  like  these,  a  Journal  that  lives  by  what 
true  love  of  Art  there  is  in  the  community,  needs 
all  the  little  that  is  pledged  to  it. 


The  Spiritual  Worth  of  Music. 

in. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  expressive  power  of 
Music;   and  certainly  expression,  —  especially  of 
the  emotions,  the  deep  sentiments,  the  holy  aspir- 
ations, in   a  word  of  what  is  most  human   and 
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immortal  in  us,  is  its  grand  function  and  chief  title 
to  esteem.  But  the  expressive  power  of  Music  is 
not  all.  It  is  inexhaustible  in  description  also. 
In  some  of  the  most  graphic  specimens  of  orchestral 
music,  hearing  and  seeing  become  as  it  were  one ; 
we  begin  to  doubt  almost  if  the  eye  is  necessarily 
the  organ  of  vision,  so  analogous  are  sounds  with 
colors  and  forms  the  moment  we  cease  to  hear 
them  superficially,  and  become  excited  and  en- 
raptured listening  to  them.  How  natural  to 
describe  one  by  the  other!  How  often  do  we 
hear  the  highest,  purest,  brightest  tones  of  a  Lind 
or  Sontag  likened  to  points  of  light,  stars  dancing 
in  the  air.  Every  thing  which  intently  occupies 
the  mind,  the  mind  paints  to  itself  again  in  images 
—  it  translates  all  its  notions  into  vision,  and  that 
so  rapidly  as  almost  to  fancy  that  it  .tees  them  in 
the  first  instance.  By  some  such  law  of  the  mind 
as  this  it  is,  that  music  becomes  descriptive. 

But  it  does  not  directly  describe,  like  Speech  or 
Painting.  It  interests  the  feelings  first;  these 
quicken  the  imagination ;  and  then  come  up  the 
scenes,  the  forms,  the  faces,  with  which  those 
feelings  are  associated.  Our  emotions  have  all  a 
creative  power.  Our  passions  are  artists;  they 
surround  themselves  with  the  fit  landscape  :  they 
people  the  void  with  forms  and  faces,  and  all 
objects  familiar  or  fantastic,  or  radiant  with  divine 
ideal  beauty.  Music  too  is  vague ;  and  therefore 
describes  even  the  more  powerfully.  It  wakes 
the  feeling,  which  is  one  in  all ,  but  it  leaves  each 
individual  heart  to  illustrate  its  feeling  with  its 
own  hues  and  forms. 

Music  too  is  partly  imitative.  It  borrows  many 
sounds  from  nature  —  and  the  resources  of  the  art 
are  gradually  enlarging,  and  seem  capable  of 
indefinite  enlargement,  by  a  diligent  observation 
of  the  sounds  which  pervade  the  air.  The  wind, 
the  ocean,  the  rustling  grove,  the  murmuring 
brook,  the  hum  of  insects,  —  the  rush,  the  start, 
the  crash,  the  slide,  the  roll,  the  impatient  bound, 
all  appear  in  new  qualities  of  tone,  and  new 
species  of  rhythmical  motion.  The  reed  stop  in 
the  organ  reminds  you  at  once  of  the  mysterious, 
soul-like  music  of  the  wind  sifted  through  the  tiny 
needles  of  the  pine  grove.  In  Handel's  Messiah, 
at  the  words :  "  Suddenly  their  was  a  multitude 
of  the  heavenly  host,  praising  God,"  the  air  is 
filled  with  the  quick  undulations  of  wings,  by  the 
stringed  in^ruments  of  the  orchestra.  At  the 
words:  "I  will  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth," 
the  whole  mighty  mass  of  sound  seems  to  quiver 
to  its  base.  In  such  music  the  orchestral  accom- 
paniments form  the  dark  back-ground,  or  the 
dim  undefined  distance,  the  world  in  shadow, 
whence  the  voices  emerge  into  a  distincter  light, 
like  the  prominent  figures  in  a  great  painting. 

But  Music  never  copies  nature  literally — if  it 
does,  it  fails.  It  uses  the  privilege  of  Art  to 
idealize  whatever  it  represents ;  it  views  all  things 
in  a  picturesque  light ;  the  harshest  sounds,  in 
the  description  of  a  battle  or  a  storm,  are  as  if 
heard  from  a  distance,  where  they  are  blended  in 
with  all  other  sounds  and  harmonized.  If  it  use 
a  discord,  it  is  only  to  prepare  an  ensuing  eon- 
cord  with  the  more  beautiful  effect.  Beauty, 
beauty,  is  the  object  of  all  the  arts.  They  may 
copy  nature,  but  always  they  do  something  more 
—  they  create  — they  impart  to  every  picture 
something  of  their  own.  They  contemplate  na- 
ture from  a  loftier  position,  and  impart  a  spiritual 
unity  and  beauty  to  that  which  seems  deformed 
and  contradictory  to  the  actual  observer.     It  is  a 


remarkable  fact,  however,  that  Nature  herself 
idealizes.  She  gives  the  first  hint  to  the  artist. 
As,  seen  at  a  distance,  the  most  vulgar  and  incon- 
gruous objects  make  up  a  sweet  picture,  so  all 
sounds,  however  harsh  and  jarring,  singly,  become 
blended  into  the  general  music  of  the  air,  so  that 
one  ground-tone  pervades  them  all  and  swallows 
up  their  discords.  The  tremendous  roar  of  Niag- 
ara is  musical  and  pleasing,  because  it  so  com- 
pletely pervades  the  air;  every  thing  for  miles 
has  adopted  its  vibration,  and  the  effect  is  one 
deep,  soul-satisfying  harmony — it  does  not  disturb 
but  fills  and  delights  the  ear,  lifts  and  tranquilizes 
the  soul.  So  it  is  with  the  roar  of  the  ocean ; 
particularly  on  a  beach,  where  there  is  grand 
rhythm  with  the  harmony.  But  the  sharp  petu- 
lant prattle  of  smaller  Falls,  like  those  at  Trenton, 
forbids  all  music,  and  distracts  and  crazes  one 
whose  ear  is  at  all  sensitive.  The  moment  an 
object  becomes  vast  enough  to  be  called  sublime, 
it  is  beautiful.  So  with  sounds  —  the  moment 
they  become  grand  enough,  not  to  check,  but  to 
swallow  up  all  other  sounds,  they  become  Music. 
The  most  complicated  wonders  of  musical  art, 
therefore,  have  nature  for  their  authority. 

The  orchestra  seems  a  world  in  itself.  In 
Symphonies  and  Overtures  it  reveals  inexhaust- 
ible wonders  to  one  who  has  learned  how  to  listen. 
It  needs  but  a  word  or  two  for  all  interpretation. 
A  mere  title,  gives  the  mind  a  clue  to  the  mysteries 
we  are  about  to  hear,  and  then  we  may  give 
ourselves  up  to  the  composer,  and  see  displayed 
before  the  imagination  all  that  is  interesting  or 
wonderful  in  nature  or  in  life.  Beethoven's 
Pastoral  Symphony  explains  itself  to  us  by  its 
name.  Then  we  listen,  and  are  soon  lost  in  soft 
summer  sensations,  and  the  hum  of  insects,  and 
the  tinkling  of  bells,  and  the  murmur  of  little 
rills  is  all  around  us.  To  enjoy  and  appreciate  a 
Symphony  requires  preparation,  as  much  as  the 
reading  of  Shakspeare.  At  first  it  is  all  dark  and 
confu-ed  before  us,  like  one  of  those  old  thick- 
shaded  pictures,  which  seem  to  be  steeped  in 
night.  Gradually  one  shape  after  another  comes 
out  from  the  gloom  ;  here  and  there  some  light 
silvery  instrument  lets  in  a  ray,  which  is  soon 
darkened  over  again  by  rolling  massive  clouds 
of  Bass,  but  again  is  light  poured  in,  till  the  whole 
seems  beautiful  and  instinct  with  life. 

Such  effects  we  feel  in  music  purely  instru- 
mental. Add  now  the  vocal  element,  as  in  some 
grand  Mass,  or  Oratorio.  Voices  people  the 
scene.  Song  interprets  what  the  instruments 
suggest  and  vaguely  intimate.  There  is  not 
wanting  the  simple  air,  to  express  the  joys  or 
sorrows,  the  gratitude,  love,  contrition,  or  alarm 
of  the  individual  breast;  nor  choruses  which 
seem  echoed  back  from  the  far  vaults  of  heaven, 
to  sound  a  nation's  triumph,  or  lift  a  people's 
prayer. 

The  whole  resources  of  Music  are  combined  in 
an  Oratorio.  For  expression  and  description, 
this  highest  form  of  the  Art  employs  all  the 
known  powers  of  voices  and  of  instruments.  The 
master  compositions  of  this  denomination  sum- 
mon up  before  the  soul  all  that  is  most  stirring 
and  intense  in  its  own  existence.  By  the  varied 
qualities  of  tone,  now  soft  and  soothing,  appealing 
to  our  gentler  sensibilities ;  now  wild  and  thrill- 
ing, inspiring  us  with  awe  ;  by  its  endless  varie- 
ties of  movement,  now  light  and  airy,  now  ma- 
jestic, measured,  slow;  now  fluttering,  like  the 
'  breeze ;  now  swelling  and  subsiding  in  full  ca- 


dence, like  the  ocean-wave ;  now  sweeping,  like 
the  blast ;  now  instantaneous  and  vivid  as  the 
lightning;  now  sinking  into  gentle  undulation, 
as  if  the  Power  that  raised  the  storm  had  lulled  it 
to  repose  ; — and  by  its  combinations  of  harmony, 
expressive  of  commingling  emotions;  or  the  in- 
troduction of  occasional  discords,  struggling  with 
and  at  last  absorbed  in  the  harmony — (fit  image 
of  the  triumph  of  Virtue)  : — the  mind  may  be 
filled  with  a  sense  of  all  that  is  sublime  in  the 
material  or  moral  universe.  Lifted  in  imagina- 
tion to  the  Alps,  we  acknowledge  the  Creator  in 
his  power  and  grandeur ;  or  again,  transported 
to  soft  Italian  summers,  we  feel  his  presence  as 
the  Spirit  of  the  Universe,  breathing  love.  It  is 
then  that  our  feelings  tend  from  earth  to  heaven ; 
it  is  then  that  the  fire  in  our  inner  temple  burns 
free ;  it  is  when  filled  with  the  same  emotions,  as 
when  looking  on  the  vastness  of  his  works,  that 
we  kindle  with  devotion  to  the  Omniptotent 
There  are  moments  in  every  one's  life,  when  he 
feels  the  Divinity  with  more  intense  reality  than 
at  ordinary  times.  Whatever  calls  up  these 
moments  may  be  called  a  devotional  influence. 
There  are  subjects  of  wonder  in  the  most  com- 
mon things  about  us — there  are  wonders  in  our- 
selves. Could  we  always  feel  them,  we  should 
always  feel  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Being_ 
But  habit  intervenes;  customary  forms  blunt  our 
sense  of  them  ;  we  want  something  to  lift  the  veil, 
to  remove  the  dull  consciousness  of  habit,  to 
transport  our  thoughts  to  the  more  extraordinary 
and  striking  manifestations  of  power  and  love,  to 
melt  the  coldness  of  every-day  consciousness,  and 
set  loose  our  warmer  sensibilities  ; — and  then  we 
do  not  have  to  try  to  feel  devout.  The  Sublime 
and  the  Beautiful  are  re  relations  to  us. 

In  the  Oratorio  we  feel,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  what  we  so  often  vainly  strive  to  realize  in 
our  church  choirs,  the  true  religious  power  of 
Music. 


New  Method  of  teaching  Singing. — 
The  London  Musical  World  of  the  5th  inst.  no- 
tices a  great  meeting  of  the  "  Tonic  Sol-fa  Asso- 
ciation,"  which  took  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
attracting  marked  attention  to  an  alleged  new 
and  only  "philosophical"  method  of  teaching 
children  to  read  music.  Nearly  3.000  boys  and 
girls,  assisted  by  between  200  and  300  male 
adults,  performed  a  variety  of  pieces  to  the  great 
delight  of  30,000  auditors.  The  most  active 
teacher  of  the  method,  Mr.  John  Cukwen,  of 
Plaistow,  in  a  pamphlet  describing  its  plan  and 
tendency,  takes  care  to  state  that  the  "  Tonic 
Sol-fa"  system  is  "not  so  much  intended  to  super- 
sede the  recognized  notation,  as  to  lead  to  its 
more  easy  acquirement."  This  is  indeed  "  con- 
soling," as  the  Musical  World  says ;  for  all  the 
thousand  and  one  specifics  for  doing  away  with 
all  the  difficulties  in  writing  and  reading  music, 
and  for  conforming  the  whole  complex  musical 
literature  to  a  new  notation,  have  only  served 
more  to  confuse  the  matter.  The  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding is  simple  enough,  to-wit: 

All  the  ordinary  means  and  appliances  used  in 
the  received  musical  notation  are  rejected.  In 
their  place  we  have,  the  initial  lettersof  the  Italian 
musical  alphabet — da,  re,  mi.fti.  ice. —  with  arbit- 
rary signs  to  determine  the  length  of  notes,  to 
signify  the  occurrence  of  accidentals,  ami  to  sug- 
gest the  rhythmical  division  into  bars.  The  great 
feature — the  "philosophical"  feature — of  the  sys- 
tem  consists   in   the   fact  that   '•  do"   is   always 
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regarded  as  the  tonic  note,  and  starting  point,  no 
matter  what  the  key.  Relative,  not  absolute  pitch 
is  considered.  The  tone  in  which  a  piece  is  to  be 
sung  being  indicated  before  commencing,  the  same 
nomenclature  is  always  employed;  and  thus  a 
melody  will  be.  written  in  the  same  manner, 
whatever  its  actual  pitch.  Something  of  this  kind 
was  invented  by  Rousseau,  who  employed  num- 
bers instead  of  letters ;  and  the  scheme  has  been 
reproduced  over  and  over  again  in  variously 
modified  forms.  But  its  inapplicability  to  any- 
thing beyond  the  very  simplest  kind  of  vocal 
music  is  just  as  evident  now  as  it  was  a  century 
ago,  and  those  who  dream  of  the  "  Tonic  Sol-fa" 
ever  being  universally  adopted  as  a  system  of 
musical  notation  are  more  likely  to  injure  than 
benefit  the  excellent  object  to  which  it  is  now 
directed,  without  moreover  the  remotest  proba- 
bility of  ultimate  success. 

Now  what  is  here  put  forward  as  the  "  great 
philosophical"  feature  of  the  plan — that  of  re- 
garding Do  always  as  the  tonic  or  key-note — is 
nothing  new  at  all.  In  this  country  it  is  in  use 
in  schools  and  choirs,  in  musical  conventions  and 
institutes,  —  wherever  in  fact  the  system  intro- 
duced by  Lowell  Mason,  as  the  "  Pestalozzian 
system,"  is  in  force.  It  is  a  curiou9  fact,  that 
here  in  America  the  innovators  wage  war  against 
the  use  of  Do  for  every  key-note,  as  against  the 
popular  and  settled  prejudice,  while  in  England 
the  relation  between  reformer  and  conservative 
in  this  matter  is  precisely  the  reverse.  But  new 
systems  of  notation  can  do  comparatively  little 
harm,  when  we  consider  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  only  applicable  to  the  simplest  exer- 
cises in  singing,  and  that  it  would  be  hardly  pos- 
sible to  write  out  a  complex  composition,  say  a 
fugue  of  Bach,  according  to  any  one  of  them. 
And  meanwhile,  at  any  rate,  the  "  Tonic  Sol-fa" 
professors  are  doing  England  and  the  world  a 
service,  if  they  can  inspire  thousands  of  children 
with  a  true  zeal  for  learning  to  sing. 

IRuuiqat  <pt-<pat. 

Those  of  our  citizens  who  owe  pleasant  recollec- 
tions to  the  tenor  singing,  in  opera  and  concert,  of 
Signor  Guidi,  now  in  distress,  with  loss  of  voice  and 
health  and  means,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  return 
somewhat  of  the  debt  this  evening,  by  attending  the 
Benefit  Concert  arranged  for  him  in  a  semi-private 
way  by  some  of  our  best  artists,  at  the  Chickering 
saloon.  Tickets  at  50  cents  may  he  had  at  the  music 
stores  and  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Wentworth,  the 
sweet  singer,  Mr  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  and  Mr.  Lano, 
pianists,  Mr.  Schultze,  violinist,  Junonickel 
violoncellist,  and  Ryan,  clarionettist.  will  contribute 
to  the  programme,  which  contains  a  choice  variety  of 
pieces. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  new  Biography  of 
Handel,  by  Victor  Schcklcher,  reprinted  entire 
in  a  cheap  and  handsome  duodecimo  of  nearly  600 
pages,  by  Mason  Brothers,  New  York.  It  is  alto- 
gether the  most  complete  and  interesting  account  of 
Handel  that  exists,  and  every  page  of  it  bears  evi- 
dence of  the  earnest  thoroughness,  enthusiasm  and 
modesty  of  the  author,  who  is  a  French  refugee  in 
England.  We  shall  spenk  more  fully  of  the  book, 
which  meanwhile  we  advise  every  lover  of  Handel's 
oratorios  to  huv.  Mr.  J.  R.  Miller,  the  Boston  agent 
for  the  publications  of  Mason  Brothers,  has  it  for 
sale,  at  229  Washington  street.  Mr.  Miller  also  an- 
nounces a  couple  of  new  musical  works  of  a  popular 
character. 

The  orchestra  at  our  Boston  Theatre  is  particu- 
larly good  this  season.  There,  between  the  acts  of 
fine  Shakspcrian  plays,  with  young  Booth's  beauti- 
ful and   noble  acting,  the  opera  dilettanti  may  hear 


served  up  in  potpourris  sweet  reminiscences  of  '  Tell,' 
L'Etbih  flu  Nord  and  the  Traviata.  besides  voluptuous 
waltzes,  and  occasionally  a  bit  of  Beethoven. 

Among  the  pnsscngers  by  the  Canada,  which  ar- 
rived at  this  port  yesterday,  were  Signors  Ronconi 
and  Tagliafico, engaged  forthe  Marshall-Maretzek 
opera  troupe.  The  rival  companies  are  not  yet  fused 
exactly  into  one,  hut  a  treaty  of  "  amicable"  alliance 
is  announced  between  them,  whereby  there  will  be 
an  interchange  of  singers,  and  the  whole  force  of  both 
troupes  will  appear  in  turn  at  the  N.  Y.  Acarlemv, 
and  we  presume  in  Philadelphia  and  Rnston.  The 
treaty  has  already  been  ratified  in  New  York  by  the 
announcement  of  Oazzaniga,  Brignoli  and  Amo- 
mo,  under  the  Ulltnan  flag,  in  that  most  wonderful 
of  novelties,  the  Troralorp.  The  great  operatic 
event,  however,  of  the  week  has  been  the  performance 
of  Rossini's  "  Barber."  with  Mme  Lagrange,  La- 
hocetta.  Gassier  and  Rocco  in  the  leading  char- 
acters. ..  .Viedxtempr  and  Tiulrkrg  gave  their 
first  concert  in  Philadelnhia  last  evening. ..  .Tn  the 
same  citv  the  famous  Ronzani  Ballet  tronne  draw 
crowded  and  delighted  houses  by  the  ballet  of 
"  Faust."  which  is  said  to  be  of  unprecedented  splen- 
dor for  this  eonntrv.  The  principal  dancers  are  said 
to  be  trulv  artists,  the  performance  an  artistic  whole, 
complete  in  all  details,  and  bringing  200  persons  at 
once  nnon  the  stage.  Cakl  Bergmann  conducts 
the  orchestra. 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION, 

—  BY  — 

DR.  GUSTAV  SCHILLING. 

CART). 

OnP  of  the  first;  Pcif  nf ific  musicians  of  Europe,  and  decidedly 
the  ablest  and  most  thnrnueh  teacher  of  music.  T»r  Gust'ivu3 
Schilling,  author  of  a  nnniher  of  mont,  superior  didnctic  and 
other  mnsii-al  work",  has  arrived  here  to  establish  in  the 
United  Stated  a  Public  Acadpmv  of  Music,  similar  to  the  Con- 
servatoires of  Furope.  I  nm  anxious  to  recommend  him  mnst 
ortrently  to  all  those  who  seek  higher  perfection  in  the  peience 
of  music.  S.  TIIALBERG. 

New  York,  1857. 

Before  reali^'ntr  mv  nroinrt.  (nlrendv  announced  in  American 
Mucie  Journal**!  of  a  Musical  Conoervitnrv  T  propnse  to  give 
special  instruction  to  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  desirous  of  he- 
coming  accomplished  arrets  or  comp^prit  teachers  Instruc- 
tion will  he  imparted  in  the  following  branches,  viz  : — 

1st; — Piano-forte.  Organ,  Singing,  (to  include  hereafter,  also, 
everv  oth'>r  in«trnnipnt) 

2d — The  general  science  of  Mu^Jc— TTarmony.  Composition, 
Sfructure  or  Form.  Theorv  of  Instruments,  Instrumentation, 
Historv,  .^Esthetic*.  Acoustics,  Didactics. 

Tn  the  former  of  thpse  departments  instruction  will  he  im- 
parted to  each  pupil  individually  ;  in  'he  latter  several  punils 
can  participate  joint.lv.  All  then*  subjects  of  studv  will  follow 
in  regular  course,  each  pupil  receiving1  instruction  daily.  Anv 
person,  however,  may  devote  himself  either  to  one  or  several 
of  the  branches,  at  pleasure. 

T  also  propose  to  perfect  amatntrs  In  either  one  of  the  above 
studies 

For  particulars,  »pply  to 

DR.  G.  SCHILIiINQ, 

179  West  15th  Street,  New  York, 
Or,  care  of  Mr.  C.  HARTUANN,  44  Franklin  St. 

OTTO    DR'ESEL 

May  bp  addressed  at  Russell  k  Rhhardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  St.  or  at  the  Messrs.  Cblnfcerihfr'R  *v"arp-rnnms. 

Terhis  for  Music  lessons.  *50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

REMOVAL. 

JR.  MIIJ.RR  has  removed  to  No.  229  'C„«liinjrt.on  St. 
.  where  he  will   keep  a  full   supply  of  MUSICAL  MER- 
CHANDISE of  eery  descrip'kn. 

J     R     MILLER   is  the  New  England   Azent  for  the  sale  of 
MASON  BROTHERS'  New  York  Musical  Publications. 
Just  Received :  — 

THE    JUBILEE, 
A  New  Collection  of  Church  Music,  by  IVh.  B.  Bradburt. 

THE  FESTIVAL  GLEE  BOOK, 

By  Gboroe  F.  Root. 

THE   LIFE    OF  HANDEL, 

By  Victor  Schcslcbkr. 

For  8ale  by  J,    R.   MILLER, 

No.  229  Washington  St.  Boston. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  a  situation  to  sing  in  Church.     Apply  at  Russell  & 
Richardson's,  291  Washington  St. 


CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUIt  intend  on  their 
ttrrival  from  Europe  KivinK  td.iir  usual  series  of  Concerts. 
All  bnsinefis  matters  for  the  services  of  the  Club  for  public  or 
private  con  'ert*.  can  he  arranged  bv  addressing 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary,  131  Harrison  Avenue. 

Mit.    GUST  AVE    SATTER 

ITns  the  honor  of  announcing  to  the  citizens  of  Ronton  and 
vicinitv  his  Intention  of  giving  a  Peri  s  of  SIX  CHAMBER 
CONCERTS,  at  the  l,noins  o'  Messrs.  Cimckkuing  &  Sons  — 
The  programmes  will  embrace  only  the  vkrt  choickbt  music. 
The  Concerts  will  he  given  once  a  week,  commencing  Satur- 
day, Oct  17. 

Mr  Sat.ter  has  the  pleasure  of  staring  that  he  has  secured 
the  valuable  assistance  of  Miss  ,Ienwy  Twichell,  Messrs  Wic. 
Sciuiltzk,  Henry  Junonickel  and  others 

Tickers  fur  i .he  Series  of  Six  Concerto,  #4.  Single  tickets  ftl. 
Subscription  lists  will  tie  found  at  Messrs.  C  bickering  &  SonB' 
Rounisand  at  the  Music  Stores. 
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NEW     WORKS     IN     PRESS. 

LIVER  OIT^OIV  <fc  CO.    have   in   press,   and  will 
isi-ue  early  in  October: 

THE  CIIUHCH  AND  HOME  A  Collection  of  Sacred  Mu- 
sic, comprising  Anr.liems,  Motets,  Ex'racts  from  Ora.nrios 
nnd  Masses,  Canticles,  Chants,  Sec.  Selected  and  adapted  by 
George  Leach 

CONTINENTAL  HARMONY  A  Collection  of  the  most 
ceK-brated  l's;<lni  Tunes,  Anthems,  and  Kavrite  Pieces,  de- 
poned particularly  for  "  Old  Polks'  Concerts,"  and  the 
Social  Circle 

THE  WESTERN  BELL.  A  Collection  of  Glees,  Quartets, 
Choruses,  &c. 

LUCREZI A  BORGIA,  by  Donizetti.    Piano  Solo. 

LUCIA  Dl  LAMMERMOOR      Piano  Solo.     (Sept.  26.) 

Several  other  valuable  works  in  preparation,  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  liven. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  277  Washington  St. 


Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

TencheM-s  of  Mu«ic,  will  return  from  Europp  in  season  to  re- 
ceive Pupils  after  N<iv  15th,  and  may  he  a  (dressed  at  Messrs. 
Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291  Washington  street. 


JUST      RECEIVED, 

At  "WHITE  BROTHERS',  Tremont  Temple, 

A  beautiful  copy  of  a  Straduarius  Violin,  by  Vuillanme. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

GTVES  Instruction  on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OK  MUSIC.    Address  at  hie  resi- 
dence, {D.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stoics. 

Tl/ri>I.E.  GABRIEL,T,E   DE  LiJWTTE   has  the 

lfJL  honor  to  anoounce  that  she  will   resume  her  Morning 
and   Afternoon  (Masses  for  the  instruction  of  Younff  I.vlirs 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte,  on  MONDAY,  Sept.  14th. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancoi-k  Street. 

SIGNOR  ATJOUSTO  BENDELABI 

IS  now  readv  to  receive  pupils  lie  may  addressed  at  the 
Rooms  of  Messrs.  Ohiefcering  &  Sons,  at.  Ruisell  Jfc  Rich- 
ardson's and  Ditson  &  Go's  Music  Stores,  or  at  his  residence, 
No.  86  Pinekney  Street- 

Sit;  Bendelari's  class  of  younjr  ladies  in  sineing./or  bf^in- 
nrrs  only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday.  Oct.  6fh,  at  4  o'clock, 
P  M.,  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercisei 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  lh» 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  class  of  last  y**r, 
who  may  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 


BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  Fifth  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  5fh  of  October  nest,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments  :— 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue.  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Mufical  Form  and  Tr.sttunientati'  il, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  $25; 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F.  Raker,  J.  W.  Adaub,  Lcti  P. 
Homeu,  J.  C  D.  Parser,  and  William  Schultze. 
For  particulars,  address  B    F.  Baker,  No  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM    READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 


AUGUST    HAM  ANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  k  Richardson'i 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Srreet. 

ATHENJEUM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Exhibition  will  open  WEDNESDAY.  July  15, 
wifh  a  new  collection  of  Pictures,  among  which  will  be  found, 
The  Visitation,  by  Page;  The  First  N.  E  Thansgiving.  by 
Edwin  White;  additional  pictures  by  Allstou  ;  and  other 
works  by  New  York  and  Boston  Artists. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Hare  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  185C 


FROM    THE 

S&KBSKtlwtttB  Cijaritailr  jHrtijanir  9B8ot(atfon 

FOR   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Bach's  Piano  Compositions. 

LETTER   TO   A   FRIEND. 

From  the  German  of  Rochlitz. 

You  ask  if  I  will  laugh  at  you,  because,  in  spite 
of  the  best  will,  you  cannot  relish  the  piano  works 
of  Bach  ?  Do  not  believe  it,  my  dear  A.  Good 
things  require  time.  No  tree  falls  at  the  first 
stroke.  Remember :  there  was  a  time,  too,  when 
we  found  much  in  Homer  tedious ;  when  we 
scarcely  endured  the  mixture  of  the  comic  and 
the  tragic  in  Shakspeare,  and  read  Goethe's 
"  Tasso"  only  to  copy  out  beautiful  sentences. 
And  we  had  as  good  a  will  about  it  as  you  have 
here,  and  possibly  more  zeal.  But  commonly 
there  is  as  little  done  with  what  is  lightly  termed 
good  will,  as  there  is  with  what  is  lightly  called 
sound  human  understanding.  To  such  good  will, 
which  is  the  result  of  various  influences  of  the 
moment  on  one's  mood,  there  must  be  added 
earnest,  persevering  and  well-ordered  effort.  This 
is  what  I  am  now  to  write  about.  Side  by  side 
with  your  will  I  will  place  my  patience,  and  when 
we  have  united  this  respectable  but  rather  faint- 
hearted pair,  I  will  call  up,  instead  of  the  former, 
your  sense  or  feeling  for  Art,  and,  with  your  leave, 
will  introduce  to  him  my  experience.  A  more 
vigorous  pair !  Here  we  may  hope  a  statelier 
marriage,  which,  with  God's  blessing,  shall  not  be 
without  fruits. 

In  the  first  place  let  me  repeat  to  you  some 
propositions,  in  the  way  of  marriage  contract, 
which  we  all  know  and  confess,  but  which,  when 
it  comes  to  the  application,  we  are  very  apt  to 
forget,  like  other  marriage  contracts. 

Art  is  certainly  a,  play,  but  no  child's  play.  It 
is  meant  for  recreation,  but  not  for  frivolity  ;  its 
aim  is  to  please,  but  not  to  please  the  low. 


Diamonds  do  not  lie  in  the  streets ;  nor  under 
thin  earth,  like  potatoes ;  but  in  deep  mines. 
And  when  they  are  brought  to  light,  and  even 
polished,  you  must  still  examine  them  closely,  to 
distinguish  tliem  from  Bohemian  stones  or  British 
steel. 

Lessing  says :  No  painter  can  draw  a  nobler 
head  than  his  own  ;  and,  rightly  understood,  the 
statement  is  unobjectionable ;  we  may  add  to  it, 
and  say :  No  one  can  understand  and  enjoy  a 
nobler.  It  presupposes  not  a  little,  therefore,  if 
one  can  really  understand  and  enjoy  works  so 
unique  in  their  kind  as  the  works  of  Bach.  It 
requires  still  more,  if  one  belong  to  an  age  when 
all  are  nourished  upon  works  which  seek  the  goal 
by  the  very  opposite  path.  There  is  no  help  for 
it ;  one  must  confess,  I  am  not  made  for  this 
branch  of  the  beautiful,  and  cannot  appreciate  it 
— which  is  passing  a  severe  sentence  on  his  own 
love  of  Art — or  he  must  form  himself  for  it ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  must  carefully  excite,  faithfully  nour- 
ish, and  skilfully  use,  whatever  in  him  lies  for 
such  an  end. 

How  so  ?  you  ask.  There  are  two  ways  here : 
one  leads  from  above  down  to  the  centre,  the 
other  from  below  up  to  it.  The  former  is  the 
theoretic,  the  latter  the  practical  way.  Will  you 
choose  the  first  ?  No,  you  say ;  that  is  too  long 
and  dry  for  me.  If  I  can  reach  it  by  the  second, 
I'll  take  that. — 1  have  no  objection.  We  remain 
then  on  the  practical  way,  as  being  the  correct 
one  and  at  the  same  time  more  pleasant.  Only 
we  are  not  to  pnomenade  at  leisure  through  a 
garden  of  roses. 

You  smile,  and  intimate  that  my  precautions 
are  designed  to  hide  my  desperation  in  pointing 
out  this  way  to  you.  It  divides  itself,  to  be  sure, 
into  many  footpaths  ;  and  who  will  dare  maintain, 
that  mine  is  the  surest  ?  Or  must  it  necessarily 
suit  you,  as  well  as  me  ?  I  will  describe  to  you 
how  I  arrived  at  an  understanding  and  reverence 
of  the  works  of  Bach;  and  I  am  certain,  I  shall 
remain  my  life  long  not  less  true  to  them,  than  to 
the  quite  heterogeneous  works  of  other  really 
great  masters  of  the  past  and  present  time.  You 
may  then  follow  me,  or  turn  occasionally  from 
my  path ;  only  do  not  begin  what  you  are  not 
resolved  to  finish. 

While  a  boy  at  school,  I  was  obliged  to  help 
perform  the  eight-part  motets  of  Bach  :  this  pre- 
judiced me  the  more  against  the  master ;  I  was 
shy  of  him  and  of  his  works.  Heaven  knows,  I 
only  learned  to  read  them  firmly  through  fear  of 
severe  punishment ;  therefore  I  thought  of  noth- 
ing but  to  bring  out  correctly  what  I  found  there 
written;  I  felt  no  satisfaction  in  it,  except  joy 
when  it  was  well  over,  and  I  often  sighed  for  a 
new  song,  or  that  the  Spirit  would  help  me  In  my 


Infirmities.  Only  when  I  reached  the  years  when 
a  new  world  gradually  opened  upon  me  and  closed 
up  my  voice  for  the  soprano,  was  I  at  times  car- 
ried away  by :  As  a  father  pitieth  his  children, 
and:  Glory  and  honor:  by  the  former  with 
devout  emotions,  by  the  latter  with  lively  enthu- 
siasm.* But  as  to  closely  analyzing  what  this 
influence  was,  or  as  to  reflecting  how  it  was  pro- 
duced,— I  was  not  moved  to  do  it.  Enough  for 
me,  as  for  almost  all  young  persons,  (and  for 
most,  all  their  lives  long,)  was  the  total  impres- 
sion ;  I  had  no  outward  occasion  to  come  nearer 
to  Bach ;  I  was  contented  with  a  timid  reverence 
for  him. 

Then  Mozart  came  to  Leipzig.  I  was  often 
about  him,  and  an  eye-witness  of  his  behavior  to- 
ward Bach's  works,  as  I  have  before  related  pub- 
licly .f.  .  .  .That  inflamed  me.  I  got  together  all 
of  Bach's  compositions  I  could  hunt  up.  AVith 
zeal  I  fell  to  work  on  them.  It  would  all  go  at 
once,  right  oil' — as  one  thinks  in  his  nineteeth 
year ;  but  nothing  went — as  one  finds  by  expe- 
rience in  his  nineteenth  year.  I  set  before  me 
Bach's  Motets,  and  also  some  of  his  Cantatas ;  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  fer- 
menting chaos,  and  I  saw,  in  my  haste,  no  more 
than  one  sees  in  the  show-box  of  the  hurdy-gurdy 
man  at  Rag  Fair  : 

How  all  four  elements 

Are  mingled  and  confused — 

*  "  Sing  to  the  Lord  a  new  song,"  and  "The  Spirit 
helpeth  our  infirmities,"  are  two  of  the  most  difficult 
of  Bach's  motets.  "  As  a  father  pitieth  his  children," 
is  one  of  the  most  humbly  pious,  and  "  Glory  and 
honor"  one  of  the  sublimest  movements  among  all 
Bach's  works  of  this  kind. 

t  Anecdotes  from  the  Life  of  Mozart,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Leipzig  Musikalische  Zeitung.  The  fol- 
lowing words  refer  to  our  present  purpose.  "  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  then  cantor  of  the  Thomas-Schule, 
Doles,  the  choir  surprised  Mozart  with  the  execution 
of  the  eight-part  motet :  Singet  dem  Herm  ein  neues 
Lied,  by  Sebastian  Bach.  Mozart  knew  this  master 
more  by  hearsay,  than  by  acquaintance  with  his 
works  ;  at  least,  his  Motets,  then  unprinted,  were 
entirely  unknown  to  him.  The  choir  had  scarcely 
sung  a  few  bars,  when  Mozart  started ;  a  few  bars 
more — when  he  cried  out :  "What  is  that  ?  And  now 
his  whole  soul  seemed  in  his  ears.  "When  the  singing 
was  over,  he  exclaimed,  full  of  joy  :  That  is  some- 
thing once  more  from  which  something  may  be  learn- 
ed !  They  told  him  that  this  school,  in  which  Bach 
had  been  cantor,  possessed  and  guarded  as  a  sacred 
treasure  the  entire  collection  of  his  Motets.  That  is 
right !  that  is  good  !  cried  he.  Show  me  them ! — 
But  they  had  no  score  of  these  vocal  pieces  ;  so  he 
had  the  copied  parts  handed  to  him  ;  and  now  it  was 
a  delight  to  the  silent  observer  to  see  how  eagerly 
Mozart  sat  down,  placed  the  parts  all  around  him,  in 
both  hands,  on  his  knees,  on  the  nearest  seats,  and, 
forgetting  all  else,  did  not  get  up  till  he  had  carefully 
looked  through  all  there  was  there  of  Sebastian  Bach. 
He  begged  a  copy,  which  he  prized  extremely." 
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That  was  vexatious.  I  tried  to  help  the  under- 
standing through  the  ear,  and  took  out  the  piano 
pieces :  I  was  not  more  fortunate.  Modern 
piano-forte  concertos  I  could  play,  but  not  such 
pieces  for  one  pair  of  hands.  That  was  still  more 
vexatious ;  and  what  I  brought  out  tolerably, 
would  not  sound  at  all  well  to  me  :  that  was  the 
most  vexatious  of  all.  I  threw  away  the  whole 
collection,  and  exclaimed,  like  St.  Jerome,  when 
he  had  the  same  luck  with  Lycophron's  Cassandra 
as  I  had  with  Bach  :  Si  non  vis  intelligi,  non  debes 
legi ! — Not  until  several  years  later,  when  I  was 
invited  to  work  publicly  for  music  by  editing  a 
journal  especially  devoted  to  it,  did  I  return  to 
my  collection,  less  from  inclination  than  because 
I  held  it  a  duty  to  know  the  most  excellent  in 
every  kind,  before  I  undertook  to  speak  about  it. 
But,  not  to  make  another  vain  attempt,  I  be- 
thought me  of  a  plan,  as  well  for  my  study,  as  for 
my  execution  of  that  master's  works. 

What  was  Bach's  main  object  in  his  labors  ? 
I  thought  it  best  to  understand  that  first  of  all. 
His  leading  purpose  is  not  hard  to  discover,  since 
scarcely  any  composer  has  ever  pursued  his  pur- 
pose so  strictly,  putting  all  else  aside.  I  found 
the  following : 

1.  If  you  consider  Bach's  works  in  themselves, 
in  their  internal  structure,  it  is  clear:  The  artist 
will  not  only  combine  the  greatest  unity  with  the 
utmost  possible  variety,  which  every  one  should ; 
but  he  will  rather  sacrifice  somewhat  to  the  last 
than  to  the  first.  Look  at  his  best  works,  my 
dear  A. :  for  only  by  the  best  a  man  does,  only 
by  that  in  which  his  will  expresses  itself  the 
clearest,  and  in  which  he  comes  the  nearest  to 
what  he  has  willed,  ought  we  to  judge  him — look 
at  these  works  of  Bach  :  for  each  one  of  his  pieces 
he  chooses  only  one  main  thought,  with  which  he 
then  associates  one  or  more  accessory  ideas, 
which,  however,  correspond  so  perfectly  with 
that,  and  attach  themselves  to  it  so  naturally, 
that  it  seems  for  the  first  time  to  come  fully  out 
and  perfectly  express  itself  when  in  their  com- 
pany. These  ideas  now  he  brings,  with  inex- 
haustible depth,  into  ever  new  and  extremely 
various  relations  to  one  another ;  he  separates, 
unites,  turns  and  twists  them  in  all  conceivable 
•ways,  and  even  till  they  are  exhausted  ;  so  that 
one  may  maintain  of  many  of  his  works,  as  of 
those  old  German  church  architects,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  most  practised  eye  of  a  fel- 
low artist  to  perceive  all,  until  he  had  carefully 
>  examined  every  part,  and  made  himself  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  it.  Hence  everything  in 
Bach's  most  perfect  works  seems  necessary,  (as  if 
it  could  not  have  been  otherwise  without  injury 
to  the  whole,)  and  yet  at  the  same  time  all  seems 
free,  each  part  as  it  were  only  self-conditioned* 
This  obstinate  economy,  this  tenacious  and  ex- 
tremely sparing  use  of  material,  must  seem  like 
poverty,  meagre  monotony  and  dryness,  to  those 
who  cannot  keep  hold  of  the  inner  form,  but 
would  fain  be  interested  by  multiplicity  of  masses 
and  varieties  of  outward  forms  and  manners  of 
expression. 

*  Both  of  these  excellencies  the  master— strange  to 
say— accomplished  in  the  most  different  kinds  of  his 
art,  from  compositions  with  the  greatest  number  of 
real  parts  ever  conceived  by  any  artist,  down  to  pieces 
for  a  single  violin,  to  which  it  is  impossible  even  to 
put  a  bass  ;  nay,  he  did  it  not  only  with  melodies  of 
his  own  invention,  but  with  the  most  difficult  given 
melodies,  as  those  of  the  old  church  chorals  in  his 
Cantatas,  &c. 


2.  If  we  consider  Bach's  works  with  reference 
to  those  who  hear  them  and  are  to  feel  their 
efiect,  it  is  clear:  Our  artist  makes  his  appeal,  as 
all  true  artists  do,  to  the  whole  man  ;  but  he  re- 
verses the  order  which  the  most  mark  out  for 
themselves,  or  which  they,  following  their  indi- 
viduality, adopt  instinctively.  He  is  very  seldom 
what  we  commonly  call  agreeable,  or  flattering 
to  the  outward  sense  and  to  what  passes  over 
unconsciously  from  sense  into  feeling.  Least  of 
all  is  he  so  in  his  best  known  compositions,  in 
those  for  the  piano  and  the  organ,  as  well  as  in 
those  for  the  voice  alone.  In  the  works  for  voices 
and  orchestra  he  employs  indeed  for  this  end  not 
unfrequently  the  peculiar  charm  of  this  or  that 
instrument,  and  herein  he  is  at  times  as  tender, 
as  peculiar,  as  strange  and  piquant,  as  be  must 
have  been  (according  to  Hiller's  testimony)  in 
the  use  of  the  various  stops  when  he  played  the 
organ.  —  Bach,  then,  gives  little  in  the  way  of 
sensuous  charm  and  excitation.  He  offers  in- 
deed rich  matter  to  the  imagination,  but  seldom 
by  direct  appeals  to  it,  always  rather  through  the 
medium  of  thinking.  He  often  takes  hold  of  the 
feelings,  but  for  the  most  part  on  a  side  where 
most  men  are  not  very  susceptible,  and  where 
even  the  most  capable  and  best  cannot  at  all 
hours  follow  him :  namely,  on  the  side  of  the 
sublime  and  grand.  But  when  he  has  once  taken 
hold  of  this  feeling,  he  holds  it  powerfully  and 
unalterably  up  to  the  very  climax.  But  mostly 
he  excites  and  occupies  the  understanding;  not 
the  cold  and  dry,  but  the  living,  glowing  and  all- 
penetrating  intellect.  Hence  to  one,  who  cannot 
think  during  his  artistic  enjoyment,  his  works  are 
very  little  ;  such  an  one  will  never  take  home  to 
himself  their  most  essential  excellence,  nor  will  he 
even  find  it  out. 

[Conclusion  next  week.] 

Disputed  Points  about  Handel's  Music. 

(From  the  Athena?um,  July  4.} 

Dr.  Crysander,  the  German  gentleman  entrust- 
ed by  the  Halle  Committee  with  the  task  of  writ- 
ing the  biography  of  Handel,  to  be  ready  for  the 
centeunary  performances  of  1859,  and  to  accom- 
pany the  new  German  edition  of  Handel's  works 
advertised — is  now  in  England  in  quest  of  mate- 
rials. The  old  sources,  the  old  lives,  and  the  old 
errors,  lie,  we  know,  within  a  small  compass,  and 
are  ready  at  hand.  It  seems  like  offering  a  piece 
of  Job's  comfort  to  a  willing  laborer  to  say,  that 
the  difficulties  of  clearing  out  new  channels  of 
information,  and  of  really  settling  the  disputed 
points  which  belong  to  the  music  of  this  greatest 
of  musicians,  demand  the  devotion  of  twenty 
rather  than  of  two  years  if  they  are  to  be  com- 
pletely met.  Yet  we  must  hope  that  they  will 
not  be  lost  sight  of;  since  if  sources  of  inquiry 
are  only  indicated,  musical  antiquaries  of  1959 
perhaps  may  be  found  willing  to  explore  and  to 
admit  what  is  now  left  unsearched  and  unques- 
tioned. How  loth  the  world'  is  to  receive  testi- 
mony and  to  examine  evidence,  we  are  reminded 
by  the  new  Preface  written  by  Mr.  Macfarren  for 
the  authorized  work  of  "  Israel"  put  forth  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  In  this,  we  find  the 
puzzling  discovery  years  ago  announced  and  veri- 
fied by  the  Atheiueum,  of  the  identity  of  the  Kerl 
Cunzona  with  the  chorus  "  Egypt  was  glad,"  ac- 
knowledged for  the  first  time,  by  any  writer  un- 
connected with  this  journal.  Along  with  this 
are  other  admissions  and  acceptances  which  are 
no  less  remarkable. 

"The  First  Part  [of  '  Israel,'  writes  Mr.  Macfarren] 
contains  two  appropriations  of  inconsiderable  impor- 
tance from  the  composer's  '  Six  Fugues  for  the  Harp- 
sichord ' ;  there  are  in  it  also  four  prominent  ideas 
derived  from  an  Italian  'Serenata'  for  three  solo 
voices  and  orchestra  of  Alessandro  Stradella,  of  which 
M.  Scheelcher  possesses  a  manuscript,  and,  what  is 


much  the  most  remarkable,  an  adaptation  of  an  organ 
fugue  (or,  as  the  author  defines  it,  a  Can 
Johar.n  Caspar  Kerl,  with  whose  writings,  as  with 
those  of  all  his  contemporaries,  Handel  was  familiar, 
and  who,  according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  was  at  the 
height  of  his  career  as  a  writer  for  and  performer  upon 
the  oruan  at  the  time  of  Handel's  infancy.  The  Sec- 
ond Part  includes  many  more  adaptations  of  very 
great  importance  from  an  unknown  work  of  which  it 
is  here  necessary  to  give  some  brief  account.  This  is 
a  'Magnificat'  with  Latin  words,  of  which  a  copy 
(most  likely  the  original  1  in  Handel's  handwriting  is 
in  the  collection  of  his  MSS.  in  Buckingham  Palace. 
The  copy  is  defective  of  the  last  three  pieces  ;  but 
there  is  a  complete  transcript  of  the  work  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  which  sup- 
plies the  deficiency.  For  the  collation  of  the  trans- 
cript with  Handel's  MS.,  and  the  proof  this  affords  of 
the  work  being  Handel's  composition,  the  musical 
world  is  indebted  to  the  researches  of  M.  Scbeelther, 
whose  biography  of  the  composer  affords  most  copious 
particulars  upon  this  interesting  subject." 

By  the  above  we  now  have  "  four  prominent 
ideas"  in  the  first  part  of  •'  Israel"  given  to  Stra- 
della. Yet  the  Magnificat,  which  is  described 
in  one  manuscript  as  ■•  by  "  Elba,  is  once  again 
unhesitatingly  attributed  to  Handel,  because  an 
incomplete  copy  of  the  work  exists  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Handel,  who  was  known  to  have  copied 
music  by  "  Kerl.  Frbhberger,"  &c.  &c,  and  who 
is  here  futher  admitted  in  "  Israel"  to  have  quoted 
four  prominent  subjects  from  another  Italian  mas- 
ter. Ours  is  not  quibbling,  under  the  notion  of 
making  a  stir  by  keeping  alive  a  paper  war ;  but 
a  sincere  effort  to  encourage  all  who  deal  with  a 
subject  of  its  kind  as  difficult  as  Shakspeare's 
text,  to  take  some  pains  to  get  at  the  truth, 
whether  it  makes  a  concord  or  a  discord  with 
their  own  particular  crotchets! — Meanwhile,  to 
turn  from  what  is  grave  and  tedious  (however  it 
be  necessary),  let  us  mention  an  illustration  of 
Handel's  procedure  at  this  moment  trudging  up 
and  down  London  streets,  which  is  about  as 
quaintly-picturesque  a-thing  to  see  (however  bad 
to  listen  to)  as  we  have  been  often  treated  with. 
This  is  the  Zampognatore,  who  plays  on  the  Ital- 
ian bagpipe,  with  his  comrades.  We  met  him 
last  under  the  trees  in  the  Champs  Elvsees  at 
Paris.  In  that  fantastic  place  no  curiosity  nor 
exotic  man,  woman,  or  child  looks  misplaced. 
Here,  beneath  the  leaden  sky.  of  London,  these 
bright-faced,  dirty,  picturesque  shepherd  folk, 
who  apparently  wander  about  with  a  craving  to 
find  any  creature  that  will  endure  their  music 
and  look  kindly  on  themselves,  is  a  sight  a  little 
sad  and  strange.  Suspicious  and  comforting  pru- 
dence whispers  that,  after  all,  these  Southern 
peasants  may  not  be  genuine — any  more  than 
were  the  Bohemians  who,  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  were  got  up  in  Whitechapel  to  rival  "  the 
original  Tyrolese  "  at  the  West-End  of  London. 
But  experience  replies  that  the  music  of  our  Znm- 
pognotore  and  his  assistant  pipers  is  as  shocking 
and  crude  as  if  it  came  from  the  Campagna  :  and 
thus,  it  may  be  feared,  the  party  is  a  real  thing. 
Nevertheless,  this  curious  group,  that  emits  such 
excruciating  and  droning  sounds  is  linked  with 
Handel's  "  Messiah"  and  Corelli's  "Nativity  Con- 
certo,"— since  any  one  who,  with  cottoned  ears 
and  close-buttoned  pocket,  can  have  patience  to 
follow  them  and  endure  the  appeal  of  their  mute 
yet  merry  faces,  down  "  all  manner  of  streets," 
will  hear,  in  its  turn,  the  ilotivo  of  "  The  Pastoral 
Symphony"  and  the  well-known  phrase  which 
was  wrought  up  for  the  orchestra  by  Cardinal 
Ottoboni's  guest  (the  Roman  violinist)  in  their 
fresh,  if  not  pure,  state,  and  played  with  a  true 
piper's  gusto.  Never  was  the  alchemical  power 
of  Genius  to  transmute  and  perfect  the  rudest 
ware,  more  clearly  brought  before  us  than  while 
we  were  abiding  the  coarse,  searching,  screeching 
indications  of  that  which  the  world  has  been  made 
to  love  as  a  strain  of  perfect  and  celestial  melody 
—under  the  blaze  of  a  fierce  noon,  on  a  London 
causeway. 


Dr.  Marscliner's  Music. 

From  the  London  Athcna-um. 
The  quality  of  the  music  by  Dr.  Marscbner 
presented  at  the  late  concert  claims  a  word  of 
retrospect, — due  to  one  who  gained  a  good  name 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  and  who 
has  continued   to   work   indefatigably, — of  later 
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years,  we  suspect,  more  indefatigably  than  hope- 
fully. Three  of  Dr.  Marsehner's  operas,  "  Der 
Vampyr,"  "  Der  Templer  und  die  Judinn,"  and 
"  Hans  Heiling,"  have  a  place  in  the  universal 
German  repertory.  The  first  two  made  it  evi- 
dent that  their  author  entered  on  his  career  with 
that  instinct  tor  the  stage  which  no  study  can 
give.  It  is  true  that  throughout  "  Der  Vampyr" 
the  influence  of  Weber  is  to  be  traced,  as  clearly 
as  the  influence  of  Signor  Rossini  in  Signor  Pa- 
cini's "La  Schiava  in  Bagdad";  and  it  is  true 
that  to  this  resemblance,  possibly,  the  opera  owed 
such  popularity  as  it  gained  at  once.  Traces  of 
a  resolution  to  fling  off  Weber's  influence  are 
discernible  throughout  Dr.  Marsehner's  later  and 
best  opera, — that  on  the  "Ivanhoe"  story:  which 
may  be  called  the  "  Euryanthe  "  to  his  "  Der 
Freisehutz."  There  is  a  rich  and  real  color — 
something  oriental  and  Jewish — in  the  trial  scene. 
Friar  Tuck's  song  is  jolly  and  English, — a  ditty 
to  be  sung  and  chorused  beneath  the  shade  of 
oak  trees;  and  the  "Templar's  March,"  though 
built  on  curiously  few  notes,  is  a  characteristic 
march, — as  such  to  be  classed  with  Weber's  gipsy 
tune  in  "  Preciosa."  But  from  this  point  in  Dr. 
Marsehner's  career,  his  vigor — not  his  willingness 
to  produce — seems  to  have  failed  him ;  and  with- 
out his  having  established  a  manner  of  his  own, 
as  Dr.  Spohr  did  in  his  early  works,  our  late 
guest  has  followed  the  law  of  a  similar  career, 
and  has  since  thrown  off  much  music  (if  the  truth 
must  out)  apparently  without  reality  or  enjoy- 
ment, or  success  in  any  respect  commensurate 
with  his  industry.  That  the  system  of  life  estab- 
lishment for  musicians  has  helped  at  producing 
such  results,  we  cannot  but  think :  observing  that 
no  such  progress  is  to  be  traced  among  the  second- 
rate  composers  of  Germany,  whatever  be  their 
fecundity,  as  marked  the  lives  and  operas  of  the 
Donizettis  and  Bellinis  of  Italy; — men  buffeted 
about,  compelled  to  attempt  here,  to  concede 
there,  to  educate  themselves  up  to  the  conditions 
and  requirements  of  the  publics  by  whose  enthu- 
siasm or  condemnation  they  were  to  live  or  to 
starve.  Too  many  of  the  German  composers 
who  wrote^  subsequently  to  the  great  period  of 
creation — let  us  instance  Lindpaintner,  the  Lach- 
ners,  Gl'aser,  Lowe,  that  we  may  not  be  thought 
invidious  towards  one  man  alone — seem  to  have 
become  languid,  tame,  undecided ;  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  we  must  add,  (seduced  by  a  few 
brilliant  examples.)  have  fallen  into  their  "  solemn 
drowsy  head"  without  having  won  the  right  to 
sleep  by  previous  academical  labor.  So  far  from 
this,  as  a  body  of  opera-writers,  they  have  been 
curiously  unlearned.  Because  Beethoven  de- 
spised his  singers, — because  Weber  (natural  mel- 
odist though  he  was)  had  never  mastered  the  sci- 
ence of  vocal  writing, — these  gentlemen,  appeal- 
ing to  such  high  precedents,  produced  operas  so 
unpleasing  for  the  voices,  that  they  have  done 
their  part  in  paving  the  way  for  the  men  of  the 
present,  who  declare  that  a  voice  is  only  good 
when  it  does  not  sing,  but  declaims.  "There  is  a 
finale  in  Dr.  Marsehner's  "  Falkner's  Braut" 
which  lives  in  our  recollection  as  the  most 
ungrateful  musical  piece  for  every  singing  crea- 
ture concerned  in  it  to  sing  in  tune,  and,  of 
course,  to  get  by  heart,  that  we  ever  came  near, — 
without  one  phrase  to  redeem  the  ungraciousness. 
The  inevitable  counterpoise  to  this  vocal  torture 
is  a  triviality  and  triteness  of  melody  when  a  tune 
is  wanted.  Let  us  consider  what  manner  of  mel- 
odies have  come  from  Germany  since  the  days 
when  Schubert's  songs  were  unearthed  after  his 
death  —  Lieder  by  Kiicken,  Proch,  Speyer — a 
faded  phrase  or  two  by  Conradin  Kreutzer— and 
such  specimens  as  Mendelssohn  has  left  us.  It 
may  be  observed  as  a  universal  fact  in  the  career 
of  all  the  estimable  men — of  whom  Dr.  Marsch- 
ner  is  one — that  a  time  has  come  when  grimness 
and  mystery  have  been  rated  at  their  proper 
value,  and  at  which  the  tune-chase  has  begun. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  forced  on  us^by  the 
music  given  the  other  day  ;  which  was  not  bad, 
not  ugly,  not  altogether  ill  made,  but  not  new — 
and  how  flat !  There  was  the  overture  to  "  Hans 
Heiling,"  which  is  an  overture  in  a  minor  key 
and  an  agitated  movement,  such  as  could  be 
turned  out  of  a  kaleidoscope,  full  of  vapid  phrases ; 


— less  real  and  excellent  than  the  flimsiest  bit  of 
French  nonsense,  timed  by  a  triangle,  and  vul- 
garized by  the  tune  being  scored  for  cornet-a- 
piston.  There  was  a  dancing  duct  for  two  soprani, 
which  never  came  to  an  end— and  heavy  was  the 
dance,  and  trite  was  the  tune.  There  was  a  Lied 
about  a  "kiss"  (encored),  in  which  the  tune  was 
as  common-place,  but  not  so  sweet,  as  the  trans- 
action to  which  it  was  devoted.  In  Dr.  Marseh- 
ner's long  piano-forte  trio,  again,  the  triteness  of 
phrase,  and  the  absence  of  interest  and  style, 
must  have  been  felt  by  every  listener  as  depress- 
ing. To  ourselves,  the  other  day's  experience, 
conjointly  with  remembrance  of  other  works  from 
the  same  hand  that  we  have  encountered  abroad 
(an  Oriental  cantata,  "  Kliinge  aus  Oston,"  among 
the  rest,)  suggested  the  "rottenness"  in  the  state 
of  German  art  and  ambition,  which  has  rendered 
such  a  maturity  of  mediocrity  not  merely  possible, 
but  frequent  too,  with  persons  whom  modest  study 
(and  a  little  struggle)  might  have  ripened,  and 
freshened.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  say  this:  but 
having  been  obdurate  to  the  sorceries  of  Herren 
Wagner  and  Liszt,— having  spoken  of  them  as 
delusions, — we  cannot  receive  such  an  impression 
of  such  a  cause  of  such  an  effect, — not  touch  such 
a  seed  of  such  a  fruit,  as  this  concert  made  us  do, 
— without  pointing  out  how  the  present  German 
frenzy  is  ascribable,  partly  to  the  former  too  facile 
acquiescence  of  the  public, — partly  to  that  Ger- 
man antagonism  to  a  real  and  universal  know- 
ledge of  music,  which  may  be  dated  from  the 
moment  when  some  mighty  men  began  to  set 
themselves  up  in  opposition  to  what  Herr  von 
Raumer  has  pertly  called  the  "  sing  song "  of 
Italy, — otherwise  to  the  idea  of  beauty,  omnipre- 
sent, if  not  paramount,  in  an  art  which  is  nothing 
if  not  poetical,  symmetrical,  harmonious. 


(From  Schcelcher's  Life  of  Handel.) 

Perversions  ("  Adaptations")  of  Handel's 
Songs. 

In  spite  of  their  reverence  for  Handel,  the 
English  will  only  see  in  him  the  composer  of 
sacred  music ;  and,  outside  of  a  certain  musical 
sphere,  there  are  many  persons  who  will  be  very 
much  astonished  to  hear  that  Handel  ever  wrote 
an  opera.  They  will  go  to  the  theatre  to  listen 
to  such  rubbish  as  Rigolelto,  but  no  manager  dares 
to  risk  such  works  as  Otho,  Admetus,  Alcina,  or 
Julius  Ccesar.  Meanwhile,  they  sing  with  admi- 
ration the  religious  air  of  "  Lord,  remember  Da- 
vid," which,  like  the  "  Holy,  holy,  Lord  God 
Almighty,"  is,  after  all,  only  a  secular  air  disguised 
— nothing  but  "  Rendi'l  sereno  al  ciglio"  of 
Sosarme ;  "  He  was  eyes  unto  the  blind,"  is  made 
out  of  "  Non  vi  piacque"  of  Siroe ;  "  He  was 
brought  as  a  lamb,"  of  "  Nel  riposo"  of  Deidumia ; 
"  Turn  thee,  O  Lord,"  of  "  Verdi  prati,"  a  sublime 
air  of  Alcina ;  "  He  layeth  the  beams  of  his 
chamber,"  of  "  Nasei  al  boseo"  of  Ezio ;  and 
"  Bow  down  thine  ear,  O  Lord,"  of  "  Vieni,  o 
figlio"  of  Ottone. 

I  have  only  cited  here  the  best  known  exam- 
ples of  these  transmutations,  but  there  are  a  mul- 
titude of  others,  many  of  which  have  been  printed 
over  and  over  again,  while  the  original  airs  have 
remained  buried  in  the  old  editions  of  AValsh, 
and  are  known  only  to  amateurs.  The  Italian 
repertoire  of  Plandel  has  been  sanctified  (as  it 
were)  in  this  manner,  and  almost  always  fraudu- 
lently ;  that  is  to  say,  the  source  has  been  con- 
cealed. The  smallest  vice  in  these  pieces  of  scrap 
work  is  to  render  unnatural,  and  consequently  to 
spoil  the  most  beautiful  things  by  putting  them 
into  dresses  which  were  never  made  to  fit  them. 
Nothing  can  be  said  against  a  translation  when 
it  is  executed  with  ability,  and  preserves  the 
spirit  by  changing  only  the  words  of  the  original; 
but  to  adapt  a  cavatina  of  the  theatre  to  a  strophe 
from  the  Bible  is  almost  invariably  tantamount  to 
an  entire  change  of  the  composer's  idea,  since 
there  is  no  analogy  in  the  sentiments  which  it  is 
made  to  express.  Music  is  not  "  a  horse  for  every 
saddle,"  and  although  it  is  not  a  precise  and  de- 
termined language — although  it  can  frequently 
express  diverse  ideas,  it  can  not  adapt  itself  in- 
differently to  every  description  of  words.  It  is 
known  that  Handel  himself  wrote  four  choruses 


of  the  "  Messiah  "  out  of  "  Chamber  Duets."  He 
has  taken  a  phrase  of  a  chorus  in  Acis,  "  Behold 
the  monster,"  in  which  the  expression  of  (ear  and 
horror  is  admirable,  from  another  chamber  duet, 
of  which  the  sense  was  not  at  all  analogous. 
J'  Lot  old  Timothcus,"  of  "  Alexander's  Feast," 
is  perfectly  similar  to  the  first  part  of  the  chamber 
trio,  "  Quel  fior  che  al  alba  ride."  Many  similar 
examples  might  be  quoted.  But  although  an  air 
which  has  been  composed  for  one  subject  may 
sometimes  be  suitable  for  another,  such  is  not 
always  the  ease.  Music  is  an  excessively  delicate 
art;  it  is  the  most  sensitive  of  all  the  arts;  the 
slightest  modification — even  the  alteration  of  a 
note — is  perceptible ;  the  acceleration,  or  the 
prolongation  of  the  time  often  entirely  changes 
the  character  of  a  song ;  and  it  is  the  composer 
only  who  has  a  right  to  effect  such  transforma- 
tions, for  he  alone  can  judge  of  their  propriety. 
There  may  be  different  ways  (and  all  excellent) 
of  singing  the  same  thing,  and  yet  all  ways  may 
not  be  good.  There  are  a  hundred  thousand 
plaintive  melodies  which  will  very  well  express 
/  wish  to  die,  and  some  of  these  may  be  very  well 
applied  to  My  grief  is  great ;  but  some  of  them 
would  not  agree  with  the  latter  phrase,  and  if  you 
applied  them  to  /  wish  to  dance,  the  result  would 
be  horribly  incongruous. 

The  acrobats  who  give  themselves  to  this  kind 
of  trick  are  still  more  culpable,  when  they  do  not 
inform  the  public  of  the  fact.  For  example,  in 
the  "  Holy,  holy,  Lord,"  which  is  usually  printed 
as  "by  Handel,"  the  word  "holy"  occurs  thirty-one 
times  oner.  But  it  never  falls  together  oftener 
than  twice,  although  the  text  invokes  God  as  thrice 
holy.  Surely  Handel  would  not  have  been  so 
prodigal  of  this  word,  and  he  would  not  have 
altered  the  biblical  text,  which  repeats  three  times, 
"  Holy  !  holy  !  holy  !"  He  knew  that  the  number 
three  was  a.sacred  number  in  the  Bible,  like  the 
number  seven.  Still  less  would  he  have  clothed 
the  invocation  of  a  praying  people — "  Holy !  holy ! 
holy  !  Lord  God  Almighty  !"  with  the  accents  of 
a  man  who  is  calling  upon  his  love,  "  Dove  sei 
amato  bene,"  "  Where  art  thou,  my  beloved 
treasure  ?" 

And,  besides,  many  of  these  adapters  have  not 
even  respected  the  music  which  they  have  meddled 
with.  Corfe,  in  his  substitution  of  "  Turn  thee,  O 
Lord !"  for  "  Verdi  prati,"  has  not  contented 
himself  with  transforming  the  Italian  air  into  a 
duet,  but  he  has  found  it  useful  to  change  certain 
passages  of  it.  And  what  could  be  worse  than  to 
apply  a  melody  which  breathes  of  "  Green 
meadows,  lovely  forest,"  to  "  Turn  thee,  O  Lord '?" 
Arnold  has,  indeed,  preserved  in  all  its  integrity 
the  air  of  "  Verdi  prati,"  while  he  adapts  it  to 
'.'  Where  is  this  stupendous  Stranger  ?"  (Redemp- 
tion.) But  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  would  have 
been  the  anger  of  the  choleric  Handel,  if  he  could 
have  heard  his  ideas  about' green  fields  applied  to 
any  stranger,  be  he  ever  so  stupendous. 

The  mania  for  putting  every  thing  into  their 
prayers  has  betrayed  the  English  into  some  most 
unworthy  actions.  If  Handel  had  written  a 
"  Vive  l'amour !"  or  a  "  Here's  to  wine !"  they 
would  have  made  a  canticle  of  it.  In  1765,  they 
bad  the  audacity  to  introduce  into  Israel  in  Egypt 
a  dozen  such  things  as  "  Great  Jehovah,  all 
adoring,"  fitted  to  the  music  of  '_'  Di  Cupido 
impiego  i  vanni"  ("  I  borrow  Cupid's  wings"), 
from  Rodelinda  ;  thus  daring  to  set  Cupid's  quiver 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Omnipotence  itself — an 
act  which  seems  to  me  monstrous,  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  and  I  am  astonished  that  the  Eng- 
lish, generally  so  religious,  do  not  regard  it  as 
positively  blasphemous. 

The  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  when  he  was  reproach- 
ed with  similar  practices,  wittily  replied :  "  But 
the  devil  must  not  have  all  the  good  tunes."  A 
man  of  wit  can  always  extricate  himself  by  a 
joke;  but  that  does  not  satisfy  the  question  of 
propriety,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  churchmen 
do  not  regard  this  more  seriously — for  to  sing  a 
psalm  to  an  air  taken  out  of  an  opera  seems  like 
decorating  the  altar  with  the  detested  rags  of  the 
theatre,  or  dressing  up  a  bishop  in  the  costume  of 
"  the  comic  man." 

Even  those  who  have  inherited  Handel's  own 
books  have  left  in  them  traces  of  similar  profana- 
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tion.  Thus,  in  the  copy  of  "  Deborah,"  which 
Handel  himself  used  for  a  long  time,  and  which 
contains  a  number  of  notes,  and  even  entire 
pages  in  his  own  hand-writing,  the  original  air  of 
Jael,  "  To  joy  he  brightens  my  despair,"  is  folded 
down  as  if  to  be  suppressed,  and  is  replaced  by 
three  new  pages,  with  ."  To  joy  he  brightens"  set 
to  an  air  from  Siroe,  "  Sgombra  dell  anima"! 
Many  other  examples  of  this  might  be  cited  ;  for 
really  some  persons  seemed  to  think  that  they 
might  take  the  most  incredible  liberties  with 
music.  In  the  eighteenth  century  there  were 
editors  who  had  the  barbarous  audacity  to  correct 
Shakspeare,  in  order  to  "  render  him  fit  for  the 
stage  ;"  but  no  one  has  dared,  in  imitation  of  these 
musical  arrangers,  to  put  the  description  of  Queen 
Mab  into  Othello's  mouth,  or  Hamlet's  soliloquy 
into  that  of  Falstaflf. 

Even  while  Handel  was  living,  this  adulteration 
of  his  compositions  was  practiced.  All  collections 
of  songs  about  that  date  are  full  of  things  "  by  Mr. 
Handel,"  but  of  which  he  was  certainly  guiltless ; 
and  these  are  always  airs  from  his  operas,  and 
even  from  his  oratorios,  adapted  to  English 
rhymes.  The  Thesaurus  Musicus,  for  example, 
contains  "  A  bacchanal — '  Bacchus,  god  of  mortal 
pleasures,'  by  Mr.  Handel ; "  which  is  simply  a 
gavot  from  the  overture  of  Otlio,  out  of  which  the 
adapter  has  manufactured  a  toper's  duet.  And 
not  only  did  they  distort  the  great  master's  music 
by  marrying;  it  to  words  which  bore  no  sort  of 
relation  to  the  ideas  which  he  had  intended  it  to 
express,  but  they  even  degraded  it  by  coupling 
it  with  low  comedy  matters.  In  the  British  Mu- 
seum there  is  a  song,  "  On  the  Humours  of  the 
town,"  a  dialogue  between  Columbine  and  Punch, 
to  a  favorite  air  of  Mr.  Handel's,  "  O  my  pretty 
Punchinello  ! "  It  is  an  air  from  Rodetinda,  "  Ben 
spesso  in  vago  prato,"  which  is  here  lent  to  Col- 
umbine and  Punchinello  for  the  interchange  of 
their  amenities.  Harry  Carey,  the  original  pro- 
faner,  had  at  least  the  good  faith  to  point  it  out ; 
but  Bickham  inserted  "  O  my  pretty  Punchi- 
nello ! "  in  his  "  Musical  Entertainer,"  merely- 
observing,  "  The  musick  by  Mr.  Handel."  !  !  ! 

*    *    *     <<  Comme  avec  irreverence 

Parle  des  dieux  ce  maraud  ! " — Amphytrion. 


The  Humble  Confession  of  a  Tenor. 

(From  Dickens's  Household  Words.) 

I  live  in  a  suburban  village,  which  fast  begins 
to  be  a  town.  London  bubbles  up  here  and  there 
all  along  our  line  of  railway.  We  have  improve- 
ment commissioners,  gas-lamps  always  a-light 
when  there  is  no  moon,  and  postmen"  with  red 
coats.  We  have  our  squabbles  about  church-rates, 
and  boast  a  newspaper,  which,  by  the  way,  is  quite 
able  to  boast  for  itself.  In  summer  we  have  our 
cricket-club,  (the  match  between  little  Toddle- 
combe  and  Ourselves  is  a  marked  era  in  the 
history  of  cricket ;)  we  have  our  boating,  too,  for 
we  live  near  the  river ;  now  and  then  we  have 
dancing  and  evening  parties.  Still,  I  required  in 
the  winter  something  more  ;  when  behold  Hullah, 
like  a  ripe  plum,  jumped  into  my  mouth ;  a  music- 
class  was  formed  A.D.  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
five. 

I  am  a  shy  man,  and  I  understood,  from  a  very 
reliable  quarter,  that  ladies  were  about  to  join  the 
class.  I  drew  back.  How  was  I  to  stand  up  and 
to  be  looked  at,  worst  of  all,  to  be  heard  by  those 
fair  creatures?  However,  I  ventured,  "in  my 
first  attempts  at  harmony,  our  master  stood  beside 
a  large  black-board — we  were  ranged  on  benches 
row  behind  row;  and  I  confess  that  I  ungallantlv 
left  the  ladies  to  bear  the  brunt  of  his  observations 
and  corrections,  myself  shamefully  retiring  behind 
the  tallest  and  stoutest  of  the  lovely  singers. 
Other  gentlemen  followed  my  example ;  and"  for 
some  time,  we  were  left  to  ourselves,  althouo-h  now 
and  then  alluded  to,  rather  than  addressed" by  our 
teacher.  Often  have  I  felt  that  his  eye  was  upon 
me  when  I  forgot  for  a  moment  my  fears,  and 
ventured  a  little  way  from  my  shelter."  Sometimes 
he  said  that  he  could  not  hear  the  gentlemen's 
voices.  This  simple  but  too  true  observation  filled 
me  with  trepidation.  At  last  we  were  obliged  to 
come  forward,  dragged  into  the  light  with  all  our 
false  notes  and  bad  time  ;   and  it  is  impossible  to 


describe  the  agony  of  our  situation.  Mr.  Batten, 
(Mr.  Hullah's  deputy,)  our  able  and  kind  master, 
exhorted  us  to  make  mistakes,  rather  than  not 
sing  at  all.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  that 
you  would  make  some  mistakes."  In  this  respect 
I  soon  became  his  best  pupil. 

Miss  Sophia  Lute  was, from  the  commencement, 
a  member  of  the  Hullah  class ;  taking  her  place 
at  once  among  the  soprano  voices.  I  do  not  know 
why  she  joined  us,  for  she  knew  music  sufficiently 
well  before.  I  believe  that  she  did  it  out  of  pure 
good  nature.  Sometimes,  when  I  made  abortive 
attempts  to  reach  G — a  note  to  which  I  have  a 
fixed  dislike — the  other  ladies  of  the  class  smiled. 
One  young  lady  even  laughed,  and  I  hated  her. 
Two  other  tenors,  who  confided  their  dislike  to  me, 
also  hated  her ;  but  Miss  Sophia  always  looked  at 
me  in  a  manner  so  kind  and  encouraging,  that, 
although  I  never  properly  reached  G,  I  felt 
pleased  with  my  mistakes  for  bringing  out  such  a 
look.     G,  indeed,  has  never  been  attainable  to  me. 

There  is  always  more  shyness  among  the  gentle- 
men than  among  the  ladies.  Several  gentlemen 
on  the  stock  exchange,  a  lawyer,  and  a  Greek 
merchant,  have  successively  come  to  our  class- 
room with  the  intention  of  joining  us ;  but  have 
never  summoned  sufficient  courage  ;  Jones  Smith 
(brother  of  Smith  of  the  Admiralty,  our  best  bass) 
actually  ran  away  one  evening,  after  knocking  at 
the  door. 

We  have  three  facetious  members ;  one  of 
whom,  instead  of  singing,  imitates  all  the  others, 
one  by  one,  in  a  ludicrous  and  covert  manner, 
between  the  pieces.  They  give  us,  in  addition, 
puns,  conundrums,  and  witty  observations.  Miss 
Sophia  does  not  like  this.  She  says  that  it 
interrupts  the  singing.  The  humorous  gentlemen 
were  on  the  qui  vine  a  few  days  ago  in  consequence 
of  an  observation  made  by  a  very  sharp  solicitor, 
who,  seeing  6-8  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  of 
music,  (to  indicate  that  there  were  six  quavers  in 
the  bar,)  could  not  imagine  what  it  signified.  He 
thought  that  he  had  seen  the  figures  somewhere 
else,  written  in  a  line,  but  could  not  distinctly 
remember  where. 

There  have  .  been  several  jealousies.  Those 
who  live  on  the  common  looked  down  on  us  whose 
houses  are  not  so  stylish.  They  were  quite  angry 
when  we  called  them  the  common  people ;  but 
harmony  was  soon  restored. 

We  have  formed  a  Hullah  madrigal  club. 
Simpkins  is  secretary,  and  the  committee  meet 
every  month.  Hence,  several  most  delightful 
parties.  Besides,  we  have  a  Hullah  picnic,  and  a 
Hullah  boating  association.  And  from  the  forma- 
tion of  that  society  1  date  my  present  ecstatic  state 
of  happiness. 

It  was  on  a  Thursday  in  June,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-five,  (I  was  brought  up  to  be  very  careful 
about  dates,)  that  we  had  our  first  picnic.  Jones 
— the  bass  Jones — who  sometimes  comes  to  our 
practicings  and  reunions,  has  a  villa  on  the 
Thames,  between  Teddington  and  Twickenham ; 
a  very  pretty  place  it  is,  but  more  favorable  to 
bass  than  to  tenor  voices  in  winter.  I  am  told 
that  a  catarrh  quite  improves  a  bass  voice ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  Nature  seems  to  have  settled 
that  the  tenor  requires  more  care,  and,  being 
scarcer,  is  the  more  valuable.  So  I  could  never 
live  so  very  near  the  Thames  as  Jones. 

It  was  arranged  that  there  should  be  four  boats 
— one  respectively  for  the  sopranos,  altos,  tenors, 
and  basses.  Of  course  the  sopranos  and  altos  did 
not  row  themselves — four  gentlemen  of  the  tenors 
rowed  the  soprano  boat,  four  gentlemen  of  the 
basses  the  alto.  I  was  stroke-oar  of  the  sopranos, 
and  sat  just  opposite  to  Miss  Sophia.  It  was 
agreed  as  soon  as  we  had  made  a  little  way,  to 
sing  "  Since,  first  I  saw  your  face,"  a  very  pretty 
madrigal.  But  it  all  went  wrong  in  consequence 
of  my  unhappy  self-consciousness  and  my  intract- 
able G.     In  the  second  verse,  at 

"  No,  no,  no,  my  heart  is  fast,  and  can  not  disentangle," 

I  broke  down  completely.  The  words  were,  so 
true,  and  the  notes  so  false,  that  there  was  no  help 
for  it — the  madrigal  was  a  failure  through  my 
mischance,  and  I  felt  such  a  tingling  and  blushing 
all  over  me,  that  I  believe  my  very  oar  would  have 
tingled  and  blushed  if  it  could. 


We  arrived  at  our  destination  without  any 
further  misadventure,  and  found  the  hospitable 
Jones  anxiously  awaiting  us  with  a  large  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  whom  lie  had  invited  to  his 
house  for  the  day;  and  certainly  we  had  come  to 
a  lovely  spot.  A  smoother  and  greener  lawn  was 
never  seen,  very  gradually  .'■loping  to  the  water's 
edge.  Here  and  there  a  willow  dipped  its 
branches  into  the  river,  while-  at  one  end  of  our 
friend's  property  was  a  little  harbor  into  which 
our  fleet  was  taken,  and  where  it  was  safely 
moored.  The  house  is  a  long  building  with 
verandahs ;  although  glistening  in  the  sunshine, 
still  suggestive  of  coolness. 

Either  the  sunshine,  or  the  music,  or  something 
else,  drew  Miss  Sophy  and  myself  together,  and 
made  us  take  great  delight  in  one  another  that 
day.  The  words  of  each  song  had  a  new  meaning. 
Then  1  did  not  fully  know  who  the  kind  interpre- 
ter was;  now  I  do  know,  and  he  has  since  made 
a  translation  of  my  whole  life,  turning  the  dark 
into  the  bright,  the  bitter  into  the  sweet,  the 
miserable  into  the  happy,  the  silent  into  the  chatty, 
the  lonely  into  the  sociable — in  fine,  the  bachelor 
into  the  Benedict. 

This  small  and  ubiquitous  dragoman  was  par- 
ticularly busy  as  we  were  singing  Mendelssohn's 
"  Winter,  surly  Winter."  I  felt  deeply  the 
melancholy  feelings  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  first  part,  which  is  in  a  minor  key — I  was 
minimus  ;  but,  when  the  words  "  Summer,  joyous 
summer,"  burst  forth  in  the  major,  I  was  maximus. 
I  was  something  beyond  maximus  when  we  came 
to  "  Beside  her  -daily  I  stray,"  and  "  I  press  her 
close  to  my  heart." 

We  were  ranged  on  the  lawn  in  our  usual  order 
— Mr.  Batten  before  us.  I  have  heard  since,  that 
Captain  Coppereap,  R.N.,  was  all  the  time  making 
a  caricature  of  us,  which  he  did  in  his  best  style. 
There  was  Smith  of  the  Admiralty,  who  looked 
as  if  he  were  a  disconsolate  widower  trying  to  cry. 
There  was  Robinson,  too;  he  wrote  a  celebrated 
pamphlet  on  the  currency,  (it  was  very  kind  of 
him  to  send  me  a  copy,  and  I  mean  to  read  it.) 
He  has  a  way  while  he  is  singing  of  staring  up  at 
the  roof  or  the  sky,  as  if  he  were  looking  out  for 
an  eclipse.  There  were  three  others,  all  of  whom 
have  contracted  a  habit  of  jerking  out  their  hands 
at  each  note,  not  unlike  hens  pecking  at  a  grain. 
These  were  represented  with  fatal  fidelity.  Cop- 
pereap caught  also  the  expression  of  my  face  just 
as  I  was  standing  with  my  head  somewhat  aside, 
gazing  sentimentally  at  Sophy. 

What  a  delightful  afternoon  that  was  1  Most 
especially  delightful  toward  its  close,  when  I  won 
from  the  lips  of  Sophy  herself  the  tenderest  of  all 
avowals  in  the  sweetest  of  all  tones.  The  mag- 
nificent cold  collation,  during  which  Jones  pro- 
posed the  health  of  the  tenors,  and  I  answered  in 
a  manner  which  drew  applause  from  everybody 
■ — tears  of  sympathy  from  some ;  the  archery,  all 
but  fatal  to  a  stout  gentleman  fishing  from  a  punt 
in  the  middle  of  the  river.  Smith  has  always  been 
suspected  of  having  shot  the  poor  man  on  purpose : 
as  he  is  only  one  step  above  Smith  at  the  naval 
department  of  the  Circumlocution  Office.  All 
faded  from  my  memory — wholly  concentrated  on 
one  blessed  moment,  a  few  precious  words. 

Our  return  home  was  by  moonlight.  Calcott's 
"  Mark  the  Merry  Elves  of  Fairyland"  was  a 
signal  success.  To  me  every  thing  breathed 
enchantment.  The  moonlit  river,  the  dark  trees, 
the  murmur  of  the  distant  weir,  the  measured 
plash  which  marked  our  progress,  the  light  drip  of 
the  suspended  oar- — nay,  the  appearance  of  a 
deputation  from  the  elves  in  an}-  impossible  bark, 
from  a  nutshell  to  a  leaf  of  the  Victoria  regia, 
would  not  have  astonished  me  at  all — nor  did  I 
astonish  Mrs.  Lute  (what  a  mother-in-law  she 
makes !)  the  next  morning  when  I  spoke  to  her 
about  Sophy.  She  had  seen  it  all  from  the 
beginning,  and  was  sure  that  we  were  well  suited 
to  each  other. 

Our  wedding  was  the  most  splendid  that  had 
been  seen  in  the  neighborhood  for  many  a  day. 
The  whole  Hullah  class  attended— Mr."  Batte'n 
also  gave  us  the  pleasure  of  his  company,  and 
conducted  us  to  church. 

My  dear  wife  and  myself  still  continue  mem- 
bers of  that  admirable  conductor's  class,  and  find 
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that  our  love  for  music  increases  steadily  with 
our  love  for  each  other.  It  was  only  last  week 
that  Yawhaw,  of  the  twentieth  Dragoon  Guards, 
to  whom  I  had  lent,  in  a  moment  of  unsuspicious 
friendship,  five  pounds,  repudiated  the  debt  in  the 
most  audacious  maimer.  I  was  very  angry  at 
first;  but,  on  my  return  to  Tottlcton  in  the  evening, 
Sophy  asked  Smith,  Barker,  Matilda  Long,  and 
May  Burgoyne — and  after  two  catches  and  a 
madrigal,  I  utterly  forgot  the  existence  of  Yawhaw, 
the  twentieth,  and  that  such  things  as  five  pound 
notes  ever  existed. 

What  can  I  recommend  better  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  small  towns  and  villages  in  general,  than 
a  Hullah  singing-class.  Although  the  case  of  the 
Parish  of  Twiddledum  versus  the  Rector  is  very 
important  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  although  the 
present  beadle  of  Hoggleton-cum-Poggleton  is  an 
outrageous  despot ;  although  the  curate  of  Talkum 
Parva  does  take  snuff;  although  Mrs.  Fitz  Urse 
de  Courcy  Vernon  de  Vere  is  much  to  be  blamed 
as  the  daughter  of  Sir  Augustus  de  Tadpole,  while 
Mrs.  Figgius  is  still  more  to  be  blamed  as  the 
daughter  of  old  Bugginson — although  all  these 
matters  ought  to  worry  all  our  lives  and  make  us 
all  hate  one  another — I  wish  that  a  Hullah  class 
were  established  in  each  of  these  great  centres  of 
thought  and  intelligence;  for  peace  and  harmony 
are  heavenly  gifts. 


Goethe's  Smaller  Poems. — -.The  singular 
facility  with  which  Goethe's  poems  were  pro- 
duced, resembling  improvisation  or  inspiration 
rather  than  composition,  has  contributed  in  some 
cases,  no  doubt,  to  enhance  their  peculiar  charm. 
"  I  had  come,"  he  says,  "  to  regard  the  poetic 
talent  dwelling  in  me  entirely  as  nature ;  the 
rather  that  I  was  directed  to  look  upon  external 
nature  as  its  proper  subject.  The  exercise  of 
this  poetic  gift  might  be  stimulated  and  deter- 
mined by  occasion,  but  it  flowed  forth  most  joy- 
fully, most  richly,  when  it  came  involuntarily,  or 
even  against  my  will. 

"  I  was  so  accustomed  to  say  over  a  song  to 
myself  without  being  able  to  collect  it  again,  that 
I  sometimes  rushed  to  the  desk,  and,  without 
taking  time  to  adjust  a  sheet  that  was  lying  cross- 
wise, wrote  the  poem  diagonally  from  beginning 
to  end,  without  stirring  from  the  spot.  For  the 
same  reason  I  preferred  to  use  a  pencil  which 
gives  the  characters  more  willingly ;  for  it  had 
sometimes  happened  that  the  scratching  and  spat- 
tering of  the  pen  would  wake  me  from  my  som- 
nambulistic poetizing,  distract  my  attention,  and 
stifle  some  small  product  in  the  birth.  For  such 
poetry  I  had  a  special  reverence.  My  relation 
to  it  was  something  like  a  hen  to  the  chickens, 
which,  being  fully  hatched,  she  sees  chirping 
about  her.  My  former  desire  to  communicate 
these  things  only  by  reading  them  aloud  renewed 
itself  again.  To  barter  them  for  money  seemed 
to  me  detestable." 


gmtght's  Jomiital  of  Jfair. 
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The  Want  of  Concert  among  Musicians. 

No  one  of  our  social  interests  seems  to  suffer 
more  from  want  of  organization  than  what  we 
may  call  the  musical  interest.  There  is  no  unity, 
except  the  most  ephemeral  and  uncertain,  among 
the  musical  materials.  If  you  hear  a  good  or- 
chestra, or  a  good  opera  company,  or  a  good 
church-choir,  or  a  good  oratorio,  once,  you  have 
no  certainty  that  you  will  find  the  same  inspira- 
tion in  the  same  place  when  you  visit  it  again  ; 
the  rarest  combination  has  all  exploded  or  crum- 
bled away  after  the  few  first  successes. 

In  no  branch  of  activity  do  interests  diverge 
more  hopelessly  than  among  the  professors  of 
this  divine  art.     Devoted  to  the   fairest  type  of 


spiritual  and  social  harmony,  to  a  science  which 
is  the  most  perfect  actual  illustration  of  the  laws 
by  which  the  Primal  Love  distributes  itself  in  in- 
finite ascending  and  descending  series  of  discreet, 
but  yet  harmonious  varieties;  devoted  to  Musrc, 
the  all-reconciling,  in  whose  universal  utterances 
there  can  be.  no  antagonisms,  no  opinions,  sects, 
or  parties, — these  men,  by  some  most  cruel  fatal- 
ity, seem  thwarted  in  all  their  efforts  to  co-ope- 
rate as  ministering  priests  of  Beauty  and  of  Or- 
der to  the  rest  of  us  poor,  anxious,  jealous,  irri- 
table members  in  the  general  dislocation  of  hu- 
manity. 

A  cruel  thing  it  is,  this  universal  necessity,  this 
inverse  providence,  of  competition.  It  upsets  all 
harmonious  designs,  gives  the  lie  to  well-meaning 
instincts,  balks  the  heavenly  economy  of  means 
and  forces,  robs  society  of  the  best  fruits  of  its 
choicest  talents,  tantalizes  mankind  with  the 
sense  of  a  possession  never  realized  ! 

Surely,  one  of  our  most  heavenly  inheritances 
is  Art,  and  especially  Music.  It  is  a  dispensation 
not  to  be  dispensed  with ;  a  revelation,  far  above 
sectarian  constructions,  of  the  Divine  love  and 
wisdom;  a  permanent  awakener  of  the  emotions 
that  connect  us  consciously  with  the  whole  uni- 
verse and  with  its  Source. 

Such  is  Music.  The  passion  and  the  talent 
for  it  are  thickly  strewn  among  the  multitudes  of 
civilization.  Every  city  now  is  full  of  skilful  mu- 
sicians, many  of  them  truly  artists.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  much  talent  can  be  counted  up  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and 
even  smaller  cities.  Germany  sends  over  colo- 
nies of  her  Bach-Beethoven-Mendelssohn-in- 
spired violinists  and  pianists  ;  Italy  of  her  opera 
singers;  England  of  her  organists,  bred  up  in 
the  school  of  Handel,  with  the  "  Messiah  "  and 
"  Israel  in  Egypt "  at  their  fingers'  ends.  Whole 
orchestras  come  over  on  the  wave  of  revolution, 
excite  their  audiences  to  rapture,  and  soon  dis- 
perse to  seek  out  poor  individual  livelihoods  by 
teaching  and  by  drudging  in  theatres  and  balls, 
still  multiplying  copies  of  the  "  Pegasus  in  har- 
ness." 

Thre  is  a  plenty  of  this  talent,  but  how  una- 
vailable, either  for  its  own  material  support,  or 
for  the  gratification  of  the  hunger  for  good  mu- 
sic, which  no  doubt  exists  much  more  widely  and 
more  deeply  than  appears  !  There  has  been  too 
little  union  among  artists.  They  too  have  had  to 
compete  for  a  livelihood.  Each  depends  upon  an 
individual  reputation.  He  must  be  the  star, 
eclipsing  all  the  rest,  or  he  is  eclipsed  in  the  pub- 
lic favor.  The  solo-playing  virtuoso  will  not 
combine  his  talents  with  other  talents  on  any 
condition  but  that  of  making  his  own  instrument 
at  all  times  paramount  and  central.  He  stands 
between  you  and  his  music.  Catch  him,  if  you 
can,  condescending,  like  a  true  artist,  who  stud-  ■ 
ies  only  how  to  bring  out  the  soul  and  meaning 
of  a  composition  of  Beethoven  or  Mozart,  to 
play  the  second  violin,  or  anything  of  that  sort ! 
No — he  must  be  first,  be  all  in  all ;  he  knows 
that  if  he  lose  his  prestige,  he  will  never  win  an- 
other audience ;  for,  with  the  public,  the  last 
comer  is  always  the  best,  and  all  that  came 
before  are  naught,  are  quite  neglected  and  for- 
gotten. 

Now  Music  is  essentially  the  art  that  calls  for 
combination.  Its  true  effects  are  only  known 
where  numbers  and  varieties  of  talent  are  or- 
ganized  to   one   end.     The   orchestra,  the  Sym- 


phony, is  the  true  type  of  harmony.  But  what  a 
fatality  has  almost  everywhere  attended  orches- 
tral experiments !  The  elements  could  never  be 
kept  for  any  length  of  time  together;  as  soon  as 
there  got  to  be  some  unity  of  feeling  and  of  pur- 
pose among  them,  some  common  consciousness  of 
what  they  were  expressing,  some  style  anil  char- 
acter to  their  performance,  they  would  break  up  ; 
the  ideal,  once  approached,  could  not  be  repro- 
duced a  second  season.  The  civilized  necessities 
of  trade  and  competition  had  sapped  the  little 
musical  republic  and  disorganized  it  utterly ;  and 
still  the  music-loving  public,  whose  appetite  had 
grown  by  what  it  fed  on,  complained  of  lack  of 
music,  when  there  were  plenty  of  excellent  ar- 
tists, drudging  on  and  starving  without  concert, 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  each  other. 

One  is  tempted  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
can  be  no  genuine  production  of  music,  no 
steady,  unadulterated  supply  of  the  musical 
want,  no  such  thing  as  a  good  permanent  orches- 
tra or  choir,  in  the  present  phase  of  social  pro- 
gress, where  competition  chokes  all  confluent  vi- 
brations, and  stuns  all  finer  sensitiveness  with 
profane  clamor.  We  may  have  to  wait  till  a 
true  organization  of  all  industry  shall  have 
worked  out  this  crazing  discord,  this  wolf,  as  the 
tuners  call  it,  from  the  vexed  strings  of  the  social 
harp,  and  realized  a  peaceful,  cordial  unity  of  in- 
terests and  occupations ;  till  all  persons  shall  be 
placed  beyond  physical  want,  all  brought  into 
their  natural  spheres  of  chosen  and  attractive 
labor,  and  all  educated  and  refined; — we  may 
have  to  wait  for  this,  before  society  can  have  the 
means,  the  organized  economy  of  forces,  for  pro- 
ducing the  great  compositions  of  the  masters,  fre- 
quently enough  and  well  enough,  to  make  them 
really  available  for  the  delight  and  edification  of 
mankind. 

One  who  should  go  much  among  the  low 
places  of  music,  and  look  into  the  orchestras  of 
theatres,  where  so  many  plod  obscurely  on,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  sovereign  people  and 
a  poor  minimum  of  personal  support,  would  be 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  genuine  musical  feel- 
ino-  and  even  genius  which  has  there  shrunk  into 
itself,  living  a  dull  and  moody  life  of  habit.  Art 
is  so  poorly  appreciated  as  Art,  that  hundreds  of 
good  artists  are  reduced  to  this  servitude.  The 
humbleness  of  their  position  somewhat  shelters 
while  it  disguises  the  artist  soul  within. 

The  reigning  favorite,  the  star,  that  shines  suc- 
cessfully until  another  star  eclipses  it,  the  solo- 
singer,  the  Sontag,  Ole  Bull  or  Thalberg,  suffers 
quite  as  much  by  it.  They  have  to  prostitute  their 
higher  nature  in  repeating  old  tricks  to  procure  ap- 
plause. Their  sphere  is  always  that  of  exhibition 
of  individual  prowess,  before  great  crowds,  pam- 
pered to  excess  with  feeding  upon  novelties  and 
prodigies  that  yield  no  sustenance.  It  is  not  so 
much  their  fault ;  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  age.  It 
is  the  form  into  which  the  musical  genius  of  the 
age  is  forced.  It  is  a  form  in  which  genius  can- 
not thrive.  It  becomes  necessarily  dissipated. 
Its  creations  are  restless,  fragmentary,  wildly 
aspiring,  and  without  repose.  It  is  the  intense 
individualism  of  the  times,  as  it  affects  the  sphere 
of  Music.  It  is  indeed  a  sad  time  for  all  artists. 
In  such  a  restless  period  of  transition  from  an  old 
exhausted  life  to  an  order  of  society  that  shall  do 
more  justice  to  man's  wants,  genius  of  all  kinds 
beats  the  air  with  random  wing,  like  the  eagle  in 
a  storm.     Competition  and  Individualism  have 
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done  one  good  for  Art  as  for  all  things :  they  per- 
fect and  refine  to  the  highest  pitch  the  elements 
■which  are  hereafter  to  form  harmony.  So  in 
Music,  this  solo-playing  is  wonderfully  developing 
the  powers  of  voices,  instruments  and  fingers. 
When  shall  we  have  them  all  combined  in  a  true 
Unitary  Concert  V  Is  it  not  a  strange  anomaly 
that  you  can  hardly  get  two  great  players  to  play 
together,  to  meet  as  equals,  and  merge  themseloes 
in  any  common  effort  to  bring  out  the  meaning 
and  the  glory  of  a  great  composition  ?  On  the 
contrary,  each  requires  to  stand  alone,  and  dwarfs 
the  rest  to  mere  accompaniment.  He  had  rather 
use  the  orchestra  to  set  off  his  concerto  with  vari- 
ations, than  loyally  and  heartily  conspire  with 
them  in  rendering  justice  to  a  symphony  of  Beet- 
hoven. The  higher  aspirations  of  artists  can 
create  only  dissipated  music  in  this  sphere.  When 
worldly  interests  shall  harmonize,  when  fit  sphere 
shall  be  open  to  the  education  and  -the  use  of 
every  inborn  taste  and  talent  in  each  member  of 
the  social  body,  when  Unity  shall  be  the  law  of 
society,  there  will  be  orchestras  and  choirs  of 
genius,  and  all  this  labor  now  expended  in  an 
ill-requited  drudgery  or  in  vain  show,  will  be  in- 
spired to  work  together  con  amore  to  the  highest 
ends  of  Art  and  of  Humanity.  This  is  a  hope 
respecting  Music  which  perhaps  only  the  believers 
in  a  better  Social  Order  have  the  privilege  of 
entertaining. 

Pusipl  (ptt-(pat. 

[Gp"  The  Twelfth  half-yearly  volume  of  our 
Journal  commences  with  the  present  mimher.  It  is 
just  the  opening  of  the  musical  season,  and  we  hope 
our  friends  will  remember  us  and  send  us  in  the 
names  of  many  new  subscribers.  We  must  also  jog 
the  memory  of  many  subscribers  who  are  still  delin- 
quent in  their  payments.  In  times  like  these,  a  Jour- 
nal that  lives  by  what  true  love  of  Art  there  in  the 
community,  needs  all  the  little  that  is  pledged  to  it. 

The  concert  for  the -benefit  of  Sig.  Guidi  is  neces- 
sarily postponed.  Due  notice  will  be  given  when  it 
takes  place. 

Mr.  James  C.  D.  Parker  has  been  appointed 
organist  and  pianist  to  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Soci- 
ety, in  the  place  of  Mr.  Mueller,  who  has  gone  to 
Albany.  We  congratulate  the  Society  and  the  lovers 
of  Oratorio,  music  on  this  appointment.  Mr.  P.  is  a 
young  Bostonian,  of  liberal  culture,  in  whom  the 
love  of  music  prevailed  over  professional  tastes  and 
interests,  and  drew  him  to  Leipzig,  where  he  earnestly 
availed  himself  of  every  means  to  make  himself  a 
sound  musician.  And  that  he  is  ;  very  much  at  home 
in  the  great  works  of  Handel,  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, and  the  other  classic  masters,  and  especially  in 
their  oratorios  and  other  sacred  works.  He  is  a 
quiet,  modest  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  musician,  full 
of  zeal  for  Art,  and  constantly  improving  himself  in 
knowledge  and  in  practice.  Success  to  him  and  to 
the  old  Handel  and  Haydn  !  Carl  Zerrahn,  the  ■ 
conductor,  was  to  sail  from  Europe  on  the  1st  of  this 
month,  and  will  doubtless  be  here  in  a  couple  of 
weeks,  when  the  rehearsals ' of  Handel's  "Israel  in 
Egypt"  (the  oratorio  of  all  others  which  our  music- 
lovers  should  hail  with  joy)  will  he  commenced  in 
earnest. ..  .The  Italian  opera  season  at  Paris  com- 
menced Sept.  15.  Among  the  stars  announced  were 
Grisi,  Mario,  Alboni,  Graziani  and   Lahlache,  who  it 

appears    "still   lives." Verdi's  Arolo    has  had 

what  is  called  an  "immense  success"  in  Rimini, 
Italy.  The  composer  was  called  out  thirty  times  the 
first  night,  and  so  was  the  librettist  once.  After  the 
performance,  the  whole  theatre,  audience  and  all, 
with  the  orchestra  at  their  head,  and  with  flarnino- 


torches,  marched  to  Verdi's  hotel,  and  made  a  noisy 

glorious  night  of  it On   the  Austrian  emperor's 

birth-day  a  concert  was  given  at  the  Imperial  Lunatic 
Asylum  in  Vienna.  Staudigl,  the  great  basso, 
whose  melancholy  infirmity  has  made  him  there  an 
inmate,  attended,  and  gratified  a  party  of  friends 
after  the  concert  with  Schubert's  "Wanderer,"  which 
he  sang  with  "such  a  depth  of  feeling  and  expression 
that  not  a  dry  eye  remained  in  the  circle.". . .  .Bronze 
medals,  of  the  size  of  a  five  shilling  piece,  have  been 
distributed  among  the  performers  at  the  late  Handel 
festival  in  London. . .  .Vieuxtemps  and  Thalberg 
are  still  vibrating  between  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  &c,  and  are  expected  here  some  time 
this  month,  stopping  to  give  concerts  by  the  way  at 
Bridgeport,  New  Haven  and  Hartford. 

Albert  D.  Allin,  a  young  man  of  musical  pro- 
mise, and  an  occasional  contributor  to  this  Journal, 
died  last  week  in  Springfield,  Mass.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  the  Master  Armorer  at  the  TJ.  S.  Amory, 
and  is  deeply  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him.  The 
Springfield  Republican  says : 

Young  Allin  had  just  attained  his  majority,  crowned 
with  the  fruit  of  an  industrious  and  well-spent  boy- 
hood. We  all  knew  him,  and  loved  him.  He  was  a 
genius.  Since  we  have  been  connected  with  the 
press,  he  was  the  boy-publisher  of  a  newspaper,  and, 
in  connection  with  other  boys,  wrote  the  articles,  set 
the  type,  and  engraved  the  cuts.  Since  he  was  ten 
years  old,  he  has  been  passionately  devoted  to  music, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  mention  the  number  of 
instruments  he  could  play  upon.  For  some  time 
past,  he  has  been  the  organist  at  Christ  church.  He 
was  a  writer  of  little  operas  and  oratorios,  which  were 
performed  by  chosen  companions  to  delighted  audi- 
ences. If  music  was  to  be  arranged  for  an  occasion, 
his  was  the  ready  and  skilful  hand  to  do  it.  For 
some  time  past,  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  work  of 
draftsman  at  the  Armory.  The  last  time  we  met 
him  in  the  street,  he  said  he  was  accumulating  funds 
with  which  to  visit  Germany  for  the  further  pursuit 
of  his  musical  studies.  In  fact,  life  was  opening  upon 
him  with  the  full  flush  of  golden  promise;  and  the 
eyes  of  many  friends  were  fixed  upon  him  with  high 
hopes.  He  is  gone,  and  the  dream  is  over;  hut  he 
went  with  the  Christian's  character  and  the  Chris- 
tian's hope.  The  family  which  has  been  thus  sorely 
bereaved  have  the  sympathy  of  our  whole  community. 

Our  Boston  School  Committee  did  a  good  thing 
in  passing  the  following  Orders  for  the  further  intro- 
duction of  music  into  the  public  schools  : 

Ordered,  That  the  study  and  practice  of  vocal 
music,  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruction, 
be  authorized  by  this  Board;  and  that  two  half-hours 
each  week  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  such  time  in 
the  Primary  Schools  as  shall  be  sufficient,  be  devoted 
to  it. 

Ordered,  That  the  pupils  shall  receive  the  same 
credits  for  proficiency  and  undergo  the  same  examin- 
ations in  this  as  in  other  studies  pursued  iu  the 
schools. 

Ordered,  That  singing  constitute  a  part  of  the 
opening  and  closing  exercises  of  each  session  of  the 
Primary  Schools ;  and  that  in  the  Grammar  Schools 
the  morning  session  be  opened  and  the  afternoon 
session  be  closed  with  appropriate  singing  ;  ant]  that 
in  addition  to  the  instruction  already  given  bv  the 
music  teacher  to  the  first  and  second  classes,  musical 
notation,  the  singing  of  the  scale,  and  exercises  in 
reading  simple  music,  be  practiced  twice  a  week  bv 
the  lower  classes,  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers. 

Ordered,  That  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  Music 
Teacher,  for  the  time  being,  at  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School,  to  give  such  instruction  to  the  pupils 
of  that  institution  as  may  qualify  them  to  teach  vocal 
music  in  our  Public  Schools. 

A  contemporary  has  the  following  tribute  to  one 
of  our  most  accomplished  native  soprano  singers: 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Long,  of  Boston,  has  recently  been 
taking  a  part  in  the  State  Musical  Convention,  held 
at  Watcrville,  Me.  The  press  and  those  present  at 
the  Convention  speak  of  Mrs.  Long's  delicious  voice 
in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms.  This  reminds  us  that 
a  gentleman  of  this  city,  who  is  considered  the  best 
authority,  recently  stated  to  us,  in  remarking  upon 
music  in  England,  that  there  was  not  a  singer  among 
the  resident  vocalists  of  England  who  possessed  a 
more  pleasing  voice,  or  was  a  more  acceptable 
vocalist,  than  Mrs  Long,  of  Boston.  TWo  gentleman 
has  just  returned  from  England,  and  is  familiar  with 
musical  matters  in  Europe. 


The  Masonic  Temple,  that  seat  of  the  Moses,  now 
occupied  as  Pianoforte  warcrooms  by  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  &  Sons,  and  redolent  of  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  the  best  chamber  concerts,  has  been  purchased 
by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  a  Court  Boose  1  That 
is  indeed  a  profanation The  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Society  announce  their  sixteenth  season. 
The  first  day  rehearsal,  open  to  associate  members, 
takes  place  on  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  Eiseei.d  conductor. 
The  pieces  will  be  Spohr's  descriptive  Symphony : 
"The  Consecration  of  Tones,"  Beethoven's  "Leon- 
ora" overture  and  Schumann's  overture  to  "Manfred.'' 
The  number  of  performers  is  now  eighty-one,  and  of 
associate  members  eighteen  hundred;  five  years  ago 
these  numbers  stood  at  67  and  about  500  respectively. 

The  New  York  Courier  §•  Enquirer  has  a  quaint 
correspondent  at  Cape  Ann,  a  dear  lover  of  good 
music  and  good  poetry,  who  has  been  put  upon  quite 
country  fare  in  the  way  of  reading.  From  a  popular 
book  of  Psalraodv,  which  he  found  there,  he  extracts 
the  following  delightfully  fresh  and  verdant  bit  of 
history,  regretting  that  he  cannot  also  give  the  music 
to  which  it  appears  as  appendix: 

History  informs  us  that  Wolfgang  Mozart,  the  great 
German  composer,  died  at  Vienna  iu  1791.  There 
is  something  strikingly  touching  and  beautiful  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  His  sweetest  song  was 
the  last  he  sung — the  "Requiem"  He  had  been 
employed  on  this  exquisite  piece  for  several  weeks, 
his  soul  filled  with  inspiration  of  richest  melody,  and 
already  claiming  kindred  will)  immortality.  After 
giving  it  his  last  touch,  and  breathing  into  it  that 
undying  spirit  of  song  which  was  to  consecrate  it 
through  all  time  as  his  cyenian  strain,  he  fell  into  a 
gentle  and  quiet  slumber.  At  length  the  light  foot- 
steps of  his  daughter  Emelie  awoke  him.  "Come 
hither,  Emelie,"  said  he,  "my  task  is  done,  the 
Requiem — my  Requiem — is  finished  !"  "  Say  not  so, 
dear  father,"  said  the  gentle  girl,  interrupting  him  as 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  "  You  must  be  better — you 
look  better,  for  even  now  your  cheek  has  a  glow  upon 
it.  I  am  sure  we  will  nurse  you  well  a<rain.  Let  me 
bring  you  something  refreshing."  "  Do  not  deceive 
yourself,  my  love!"  "said  the  dying  father;  "this 
wasted  form  can  never  be  restond  by  human  aid. 
From  Heaven's  mercy  alone  do  I  look  for  aid  in  this, 
my  dying  hour.  You  spoke  of  refreshment.  Emelie; 
take  these,  my  last  notes;  sit  down  by  my  piano, 
here,  sing  with  them  the  hymn  of  your  sainted 
mother;  Jet  me  once  more  hear  those  tones  which 
have  been  my  solace  and  delight."  Emelie  obeyed, 
and  with  tenderest  emotion  sang  the  following 
stanzas : 

"  Spirit,  thy  labor  is  o'er, 

Thy  term  of  probation  is  run, 
Thy  preps  are  now  bound  for  the  untrodden  shore, 

And  the  rate  of  immortals  begun,"  &c,  &c. 

As  she  concluded,  says  an  account  before  us,  she 
dwelt  for  a  moment  on  the  low  notes  of  the  piece, 
and  then  turning  from  the  instrument,  looked  in  vain 
for  the  approving  smile  of  her  father.  It  was  the 
still,  passionless  smile  which  the  wrapt  and  joyful 
spirit  had  left,  with  the  seal  of  death  upon  those 
features." — From  the  "American  Vocalist1  Collection 
of  Tunes,  $'C. 

History,  it  seems,  (adds  the  letter-writer)  kills 
Mozart  one  year  sooner  than  biography.  His  wife 
and  two  sons  outlived  him.  and  he  had  no  daughter 
and  her  name  was  not  Emelie.  The  only  thing  true 
about  the  above  is  the  "  suthin  refreshing ;'  "  Cyenian 
strain"  is  not  in  my  dictionary.     But  the  sentiment ! 

The  French  Opera  season  in  New  Orleans  promises 
as  well  as  ever,  to  judge  from  the  following  list  of 
artists  engaged : 

Messrs.  Delagrave  and  Julian,  first  tenors  grand 
opera;  Junca.  first  basso  grand  opera;  Villa,  first 
basso  comic  opera;  Maillet,  second  basso  of  comic 
and  grand  opera;  Holtzcrn,  first  tenor  comic  opera  j 
Dcbrinay,  second  tenor  comic  opera;  Rouche,  first 
barytone;  Venkel,  second  barytone.  Mmes.  Paola, 
soprano;  Bourgeois,  contralto;  Colson,  chantense 
legere;  Latouche,  dugazon.  Mr  Ronx,  stage  man- 
ager. For  drama  and  choristers.  Messrs.  Vankel  and 
Maillet,  Mrs.  Vankel,  Mine.  Deligne,  Miss  Marie 
Leider.  The  new  members  of  the  troupe  are  now  on 
their  way,  having  sailed  from  Havre  on  the  4th 
September. — Picayune. 

The  opera,  they  say,  goes  on  swimmingly  in  New 
York  ;  great  merchants,  factories,  banks  "  suspend," 
hut  that  holds  out;  its  notes  arc  not  protested.     This 
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week  they  have  had  Ernani,  with  Lagrange,  Mile. 
Vestvam  (in  the  character  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
baritone!)  Sig.  Maccaferri,  tenor,  and  Gassier; 
and  1  Puritani,  by  Lagrange,  Brignoli,  Amodio 
and  Coi.etti,  ("the  last  three  of  the  Philadelphia 
troupe.)  To-night  Mme.  Frezzolini  sings  in  Lu- 
cia, and  on  Monday  in  L'Elisir  d Amove.  So  it  goes 
on,  the  old  story — not  a  word  of  Mozart  yet,  or 
Weber,  or  Beethoven.  But  they  have  had  "The 
Barber  "!...  .Last  evening  Frezzolini  sang  in  con- 
cert, with  TlIALBERG,  VlEUXTEMPS,  &C.    To-mOtTOW 

(Sunday  evening)  under  the  same  auspices,  a  "  Grand 
Oratorio,"  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater,  is  announced  at 
the  Academy,  when  Lagrange  breaks  the  ice  in  ora- 
torio, aided  by  Vestvali,  Mme.  Strakoseh,  Lahocetta, 
Gassier,  Rocco,  &c,  with  large  orchestra  and  chorus. 
Beethoven's  "Pastoral  Symphony  "  and  the  March 
from  the  "  Prophet  "  fill  the  programme.  It  is  stated 
that  Messrs.  Ullman  &  Co.  have  made  arrangements 
with  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  (conducted  by 
Mr.  Bristow),  to  unite  the  opera  solos  and  orches- 
tra with  their  chorus,  and  give  eight  oratorio  per- 
formances, including  the  "  Messiah,"  "  Creation," 
"  Elijah,"  &c. . .  .Miss  Juliana  May  announces  her 
second  and  last  concert,  before  going  to  the  South, 
for  next  Tuesday. 

On  Monday  evening  the  Italian  Opera  succeeds 
the  Ronzani  Billet  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy. 
Mr.  Marshall  announces  his  stars,  engaged  for  him 
by  Maretzek,  with  much  skill  of  rhetoric  ;  the  novel- 
ties are, — 

Signor  Ronconi,  acknowledged  as  the  greatest 
Lyric  Artist  of  the  age. 

Signor  Tagliafico,  the  great  Basso,  from  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

Signor  Stecchi  Bottardi,  favorite  Tenor  from  her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  London. 

Signora  Ramos,  Prima  Dotina  from  Turin,  and 
Signora  Tagliafico,  from  the  Theatre  Royal,  London. 

To  which  galaxy  add  the  old  favorites :  Mme. 
Gazzaniga,  Signors  Brignoli,  Amodio,  Assoni 
and  Coletti  ;  with  a  gleam -of  coming  glory  beyond 
all,  for  the  manager  "  is  proud  "  to  announce  that 
Tamberlik,  the  tenor,  is  engaged  to  come  after  the 
termination  of  his  engagement  at  St.  Petersburg. — 
When  will  it  be  our  turn  1  Next  week,  answers 
Rumor,  but  we  know  ber  not. 

The  London  Committee,  who  managed  the  con- 
certs, readings,  &c.  given  "  In  Remembrance  of  the 
late  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold,"  address  a  statement 
of  results  to  the  Musical  World.     They  say  : 

They  have  considered  their  personal  responsibility 
a  sufficient  refutation  of  any  untrue  and  preposterous 
statements  that  have  obtained  circulation  as  to 
property  asserted  to  have  been  left  by  Mr.  Jerrold, 
and  they  now  merely  add,  that  unless  they  had 
thoroughly  known,  and  heyond  all  doubt  assured 
themselves  that  their  exertions  were  needed  by  the 
dearest  objects  of  Mr.  Jerrold's  love,  those  exertions 
would  never  have  been  heard  of. 

The  audited  accounts  show  that  the  various  per- 
formances, readings,  and  lectures  have  realized,  after 
the  payment  of  all  expenses,  a  clear  profit  of  £2,000. 
This  sum  is  to  he  expended  in  the  purchase  (through 
trustees)  of  a  Government  annuity  for  Mrs.  Jerrold 
and  her  unmarried  daughter,  with  remainder  to  the 
survivor. 

We  are  happy  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that,  although 
we  have  been  most  generously  assisted  on  many 
h  .nd<,  and  especially  Ivy  members  of  the  musical 
profession,  we  have  never  consciously  accepted  a 
sacrifice  that  could  not  he  afforded,  and  have  furnished 
go-id  employment  and  ju^t  remuneration  to  many 
deserving  persons.  We  are,  sir.  your  faithful  ser- 
vants, Charles  Dickens,  Chairman. 
Arthur  Smith,  Hon.  Secretary. 


What  they  Say  of  us. — In  entering  upon  a  new 
volume,  in  these  hard  tiineffpwe  do  not  see  why  we 
may  not  do  like  oihers  (though  it  has  not  been 
hitherto  our  weakness),  and  produce  a  few  of  the 
good  words  of  encouragement  and  commendation 
that  have  come  to  us  spontaneously  from  our  con- 
temporaries. The  first  is  from  the  Worcester  Pal- 
ladium : — 


Dwigiit's  Journal  of  Music.  —  The  twelfth 
half-yearly  volume  of  this  journal  commences  Oct. 
3d.  To  those  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  always  been  conducted,  we  need  say  nothing  of 
its  excellence  ;  hut  to  those  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  strangers  to  its  pages,  we  would  say  that  it  is 
the  best  musical  paper  published  in  this  country,  and 
probably  has  few  equals  in  the  old  world.  This  may 
seem  high  praise  ;  hut  it  is  the  result  of  many  years' 
close  acquaintance  with  its  columns,  and  will  he 
echoed  by  all  who  have  been  its  faithful  readers.  Its 
contributors  are  among  the  best  musical  writers,  and 
its  news  items  are  always  carefully  made  out.  Its 
editorials  are  the  productions  of  a  deep-thinking, 
earnest  mind  ;  and  the  translations  which  it  lias  given 
with  lavish  hand,  have  always  been  of  rare  worth. 

We  also  feel  honored  in  being  associated  with  a 
journal  as  excellent  as  that  of  Dwight' s  Journal  of 
Music.  From  the  first  day  we  saw  the  journal  we 
have  read  each  issue  with  profit  and  constantly  in- 
creasing admiral  ion,  and  the  more  experience  shows 
us  what  is  required  in  conducting  a  periodical,  the 
more  are  we  impressed  with  the  taste,  and  judgment, 
and  literary  ability  with  which  this  journal  is  edited. 
An  increase  in  its  circulation  would  he  a  matter  of 
as  much  pleasure  to  us  as  an  increase  in  that  of  our 
own  journal. —  Crayon,  New  York. 

Mr.  Dwight,  the  conductor  of  this  excellent  journal 
of  music,  announces  its  sixth  year.  During  its  ex- 
istence, he  says,  it  has  never  once  failed  to  make  its 
appearance  punctually  every  Saturday,  and  has 
earned,  he  thinks,  a  right  not  only  to  continue  to 
live,  but  to  begin  to  remunerate,  much  better  than  it 
has  done,  the  incessant,  anxious  care  and  brain-work 
which  have  thus  far  kept  it  up  to  it  first  promise.  It 
will  live  on,  (says  Mr.  Dwight,)  if  we  live.  Long 
life,  say  we,  to  both  ! — iV.  0.  Picayune,  April,  1857. 

We  know  of  no  musical  paper  more  deserving  of 
patronage  than  the  Journal ;  it  contains  all  the  news, 
foreign  and  domestic,  liberal  criticisms  on  concerts 
and  operas,  and  a  great  variety  of  solid  information, 
theoretical,  biographical  and  critical,  in  regard  to  the 
celebrated  composers  of  the  past  and  present  cen- 
turies. We  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  musical 
readers  as  worthy  their  patronage  and  attentive  pe- 
rusal.— Fitzgerald's  City  Item,  (Phila.) 

Why  don't  every  one  subscribe  for  Dwighfs  Journal 
of  Music,  which  is  full  of  useful  information  and  val- 
uable news  to  the  musician  and  amateur,  and  we 
could  not  possibly  do  without  it  now. . .  .Those  who 
do  not  subscribe  to  Dwight  lose  a  fund  of  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  reading. — Albany  Times. 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION, 

— BT — 

DR.  GXTSTAV  SCHILLING. 

CARD. 

One  of  the  first  scientific  musicians  of  Europe,  and  decidedly 
the  ablest  and  most  thorough  teacher  of  music,  Dr  Gustavus 
Schilling,  author  of  a  number  of  most  superior  didactic  and 
other  musical  works,  has  arrived  here  to  establish  in  the 
United  States  a  Public  Academy  of  Music,  similar  to  the  Con- 
servatoires of  Europe.  I  am  anxious  to  recommend  him  most 
urgently  to  all  those  who  seek  higher  perfection  in  the  science 
of  music.  S.  THALBERG. 

New  York,  1857. 

Before  realizing  my  project  (already  announced  in  American 
Mu^-ic  Journals)  of  a  Musical  Conservatory.  I  propose  to  give 
special  instruction  to  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  desirous  of  be- 
coming accomplished  arti-ts  or  competent,  teachers.  Instruc- 
tion will  be  imparted  in  the  following  branches,  viz  :  — 

1st— Piano-forte,  Organ,  Singing,  (to  include  hereafter,  also, 
every  other  instrument). 

2d— The  general  science  of  Music — Harmony,  Composition, 
Structure  or  Form,  Theory  of  Instruments,  Instrumentation, 
History,  Esthetics,  Acoustics,  Didactics. 

In  the  former  of  these  departments  instruction  wilt  be  im- 
parted to  each  pupil  individually  ;  in  rbe  latter  several  pupils 
can  participate  jointly.  All  these  subjects  of  study  will  follow 
in  regular  course,  each  pupil  receiving  instruction  daily.  Any 
person,  however,  may  devote  himself  either  to  one  or  several 
of  the  branches,  at  pleasure. 

I  also  propose  to  perfect  a?nateurs  in  either  one  of  the  above 
studies.  . 

For  particulars,  apply  to  # 

DE.  G.  SCHILLING, 

179  West  15th  Street,  New  York, 
Or,  care  of  Mr.  C.  HARTMANN,  44  Franklin  St. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  a  situation   to  sing  in  Church.     Apply  at  Russell   & 
Richurdson's,  291  Washington  St. 


CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB  intend  on  their 
arrival  from  Europe  giving  rlwir  usual  series  of  Concerts. 
All  business  matters  for  the  services  of  the  Club  for  public  or 
private  con  ■ere,  can  be  arranged  hy  addressing 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary,  181  HarriHon  Avenue. 

Mr.    GUSTAVE  "BATTER 

Has  the  honor  of  announcing  to  thf  citizens  of  Boston  and 
vicinity  his  intention  of  giving  a  Series  of  SIX  CHAMBER 
CONCERTS,  at  the  Booms  ol  Messrs.  Ciiickkrino:  &  Sons. — 
The  programmes  will  embrace  only  the  vkhy  cijoiukbt  music. 
The  Concerts  will  be  given  once  a  week,  commencing  Satur- 
day, Oct    17. 

Mr  Salter  has  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  he  has  secured 
the  valuable  assistance  of  Miss  .Ienky  Twiuiiell,  Messrs  Wk. 
So'uultzk,  Henry  Junonickel  and  others. 

Tickets  for  the  Series  of  Six  Concerts,  &4.  Single  tickets  SI. 
Subset  iprinn  lists  will  be  found  at  Messrs.  Checkering  &  Sons' 
Rooms  and  at  the  Music  Stores. 


JR.  MILLER  has  removed  to  No.  229  Washington  St. 
.  where   he   will   keep   a  full   supply  of  MUSICAL  MER- 
CHANDISE of  every  descripiion. 

J.    R     MILLER   is  the  New  England  Agent  for  the  sale  of 
MASON  BROTHERS1  New  York  Musical  Publications. 
Just  Received  :  — 

THE    JUBILEE, 

A  New  Collection  of  Church  Music,  by  Wm.  B.  Bradbury. 

THE  FESTIVAL  GLEE  BOOK, 
By  George  F.  Root. 

THE   LIFE    OF   HANDEL, 
By  Victoe  ScrnxLCHER. 

For  Sale  by  J,    R.    MILLER, 

No.  229  Washington  St.  Boston. 

OTTO     DRESEL 

May  he  addressed  at  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  St  or  at  the  Messrs.  Cbi'-kering's  Ware-rooms. 

Terms  tor  Music  lessons,  Sr50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week ;  Sr30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  w^ek. 

NEW     WORKS     IN     PRESS. 

OLIVER  DITSOJf  <fc  CO.   have  iu  press,  and  will 
is.-ue  early  iu  October : 

THE  CHURCH  AND  HOME.  A  Collection  of  Sacred  Mu- 
sic, comprising  Anthems,  Motets,  Extracts  from  Oratorios 
and  Masses,  Canticles,  Chants,  &c.  Selected  and  adapted  by 
George  Leach. 

CONTINENTAL  HARMONY.  A  Collection  of  the  most 
celebrated  Psulm  Tunes,  Anthems,  and  Favorite  Pieces,  de- 
signed particularly  for  "  OLn  Folks'  Concerts,"  and  the 
Social  Circle. 

THE  WESTERN  BELL.  A  Collection  of  Glees,  Quartets, 
Choruses,  &c. 

LTJCREZIA  BORGIA,  by  Donizetti.    Piano  Solo. 

LUCIA  Dl  LAMMERMO0R.    Piano  Solo.    (Sept.  26.) 

Several  other  valuable  works  in  preparation,  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  given. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  277  Washington  St. 

Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Music,  will  return  from  Europe  in  season  to  re- 
ceive Pupils  after  Nov.  1st,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Messrs. 
Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291  Washington  street. 

WILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on   the   VIOLIN,  the   PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in   the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (C.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Sto-es. 

1STLLE.  GABRIELLE    DE   LAMOTTE   has  the 

ItJL  honor  to  announce  that  she  will   resume  her  Morning 
and   Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  LadieB 
aud  Misses  on  the   Piano-Forte,  on   MONDAY,  Sept.  14th. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 

SIGNOR  AT7GUSTO  BENDELAEI 

IS  now  readv  to  receive  pupils  He  may  addressed  at  the 
Bourns  ot  Messrs  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson's and  Ditson  &  Co's  Music  Stores,  or  at  his  residence, 
No.  86  Pinckney  Street. 

Sig  Bendelaiu's  class  nf  young  ladies  in  sineing,  /br  bpsr'n- 
ners  only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday.  Oct  6rh,  at  4  o'clock, 
P  M.,  in  the  Messrs  Ohiekering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercises 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  rlass  of  last  yenr, 
who  may  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
lesumed  in  the  course  of  October. 


AUGUST     HAM  ANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Pussell  &  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  '291  Wasbin^ron  Street. 


ATEEN^UM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Exhibition  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  July  15, 
with  a  new  collection  of  Pictures,  among  which  wdl  be  found, 
The  Visitation,  by  Page;  The  First  N.  E  Thansgiving,  by 
Edwin  White  ;  additional  pictures  by  Alleton  ;  and  other 
works  by  New  York  and  Boston  Artists. 
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FIRST  PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERIN&  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  followiDg  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 

PIAKTO-FORTBS 

At  the  Fairs  of  185C : 


FROM   THE 

jfiteajsai fcu'BJEtte  ffidatitaiU  ffletlmit  association 

FOB  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLU  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    a  RAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  hy  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WABEEOOfflg, 

3Ve.a.so:b3":£o   tieiiiw^XjiES, 
tremont  street, 

BOSTON. 

HES.     J.     H.     LONG, 
"VOCA.LIST    CSOFIEt  A-INTO). 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 


TEACHER     OF      MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORQANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    T. 


G.    ANDKfl    &    CO., 
Depot  of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  AndW,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

9?    Broadway )  NX. 

To  Chora!  Sodeties  and  Choirs. 

NOVELLO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3.  contains  a  list  of  Music 
for  the  use  of  Oboral  Sonetien,  Church  Choirs,  and  Singiug 
Classy,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral- Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios,  Odes.  Cantatas,  Festival  Ilymns  and 
Anthems;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets.  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees;  Music  with  Lar in  words ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c,  &c, 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

Novello's  Octavo  Editions  of  Oralorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c  ,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment  Handel's  Messiah, 
$1  63;  Judas  Maccahieu*,  Si  63;  Haydn's  Creation,  i?l  25. 
All  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  been  published 
in  this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES. 

All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  distinct  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompauimeot,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  music,  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's  "  Messiah, "  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "Judas  Maccabseus,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  (*  Samson,*'  price  38  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff.    - 

COLLECTION  OF  GLEES. 

Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.  For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

j&oyELitQ's  music  store, 

389  Broadway,  New  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  Fifth  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  5th  of  October  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments : — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  $25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction : — B.  F.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adamb,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C  D.  Parker,  and  William  Schultze. 
For  particulars,  address  B  F.  Baker,  No  4  Rowe  Place. 

VVM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  r>£  tin  $ iaita- jfcrtt,  ©r^air  &  ^armoitj, 

3    HAYWAKD    PLACE. 

Piano-Porte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BSOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€inrljtr  nf  ijjj  ^iiran  raft  iingkg, 

U .    S  .   HOTEL. 


JOB  PRINTING- 

OF     EVERY     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED  AT  THE   OFFICE  OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 
INTO.    SI    SCHOOL    STBEET. 

C.    BREUSING, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BKOADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  EraroVs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

0^=*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

MUSIC     Ar^^JOJrr^FBIW^IJQ^olFFIOEii 


RUSSELL  &  EICHARDSON'S 

MONTHLY 

CATALOGUE  OF NE  W  MUSIC. 

SEPTEMBER. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

NEAR.  Swed^h  Song  (0)4, Llndblad,  20 

TRAPPER.  (H4 F.  S.  Crouch,  25 

DYING  CHILD'S   UEQCEST,  (E  flat)  3 25 

FRIENDSHIP,  10)4 F.N.  Crouch,  25 

PETE  61  ORRIS'S  MUSEUM,  Comic,  (A)  3,. .  .Pete  Morris,  25 
I  LOVE  TO  THINK  OF  HAPPY  HOME,  (0)4, L.  Marshall,  25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

NORWICH  CADETS'  POLKA,  Lithograph.  (E  flat)  4, 

P.  S.  Gilmore,  30 

MIRRA  VALSE  BRILLANTE.  (C)  5 A.  Talcxy,  40 

I,A  BELLI!  NC1T,  Nocturne, '(B)  4 G.  A.  Osborne,  25 

GKAND  VALSE  BRILLANTE,  op.  28,  (Aflat)  6,  I.  Tcdesco,  70 

LIGHT  GUAItD  SCHOTTISCHB,  (F)4, Franz  Staab,  50 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST,  Fautaitie,  (A)  5,  F.  Beyer,  40 

PETIT  ENFANT,  (E  flat)  3, A.  QuiJant,  20 

LIGHT  GUARD  POLKA.  (Eflat)4, Franz  Staab,  50 

INVITATION  A  LA  CHASSE,  |D)4, Henri  Cramer,  25 

KATHLEEN  MAVOUKNEEX,  (E  flat)  4 Ferd   Beyer,  25 

CAMPAIGN  MARCH.  |Bflat)3, F.  W.  So.ith,  10 

BELLE  FANNIE  POLKA.  (F)3, W.  P   Howard,  25 

MA  CHERE  VALSE,  (E  flat)  3 Ph.  Jourdan,  20 

MARIETTA  POLKA  MAZURKA,  (D)  3 lngraham,  10 

SIGNS  OF  LOVE.     Six  beautiful  Melodies  with  brilliant 
Variations,  by  Charles  Grobe. 

No.  1— To  the  Cottage  of  my  Mother,  (G)4 35 

No.  2— Kitty  Cly  tie,  ( G )  4, .' -35 

No.  3— Old  Arm.  Cbair,  (Eflat)4, 35 

No.  4— Lament  of  the  Jribh  Emigrant,  (C)  4, 35 

No.  5— Rosalie  the  Prairie  Flower,  (B  flat) 4, 35 

No.  6— He  Doeth  all  ThiDgs  Well,  (E  flat)  4 . .  35 

HOWES    NEW    AMERICAN    BANJO  SCHOOL  with- 
out a  Master, 50 

Do    Abridged  edition, ' .  \  25 

THE  SCHOOL  BELL,  by  Charles  Buteer  and  L.  II.  South- 
ard, containing  250  pages  of  music,  embracing  some  of  the 
most  fascinating  popular  Songs,  Hymns,  Duets,  Trios,  &c, 
for  the  school-room  and  family  circle.  Price  25c.  S3  per  doz. 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 
The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  pieces,  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difficulty  of  execution  of  different  pieces,  we  haTe  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  figures,  running  from  1,  [which  represents 
very  easy,]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult music] 

The  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  Quarto  of  SO  pages,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thalberg,  analysis  of  4000  celebrated  Musical 
works,  Musical  engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Music, 
&c. — a  book  of  great  value  to  all  Musicians— sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps,  to  defray  postage. 
Direct  your  application  to 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 

Publishers,  291  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

o.   Xi.   ■\^r^a.,i,^i3xrs   <ss  Oo. 

(Successors  to  Reed  &  Watrtss,) 

Wholesale  k  Retail  Dealers  in 

[Z^3pianO-FOR  TES 

AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

HALLET,   ID^A7"IS    Sz    CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  op 

Grand.  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 

*jc  PIMO  FORTES, 

WITH  THEIR 
PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON*. 
on.Gr-A.axr   BUILDER, 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 


J.    TBENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Ivneelaiid  Street. 


TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING-. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10ct8. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 6  cts. 

For  one  column,  {126  lines)  first  insertion, ....  .S12.00 
Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  ,S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  tor  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Bach's  Piano  Compositions. 

From  the  German  of  Kochlitz. 
[Concluded  from  p.  210.] 

3.  It'  we.  consider  Bach's  works  in  relation  to 
the  means,  which  he  employed  to  reach  his  end  — 
leaving  out  of  the  account  those  which  he  has  in 
common  with  others — we  find  this  peculiarity 
(and  even  Handel  is  inferior  to  him  in  this 
respect)  :  that  with  him  each  and  every  part  or 
voice  is  treated  as  a  free  (technically  termed,  a 
real)  and  melodious  part ;  each  as  it  were  sings 
its  own  song,  and  yet  all  together  form  one  closely 
interwoven  whole.  Therefore  one  must  be 
extremely  attentive  in  these  works  to  hear  not  the 
whole  alone,  but  all  parts  in  the  whole,  and  the 
whole  as  such  at  the  same  time  with  the  parts. 
That  is  to  say :  one  must  so  concentrate  and 
collect  himself,  as  that  he  may  follow  each  part  in 
itself  (the  separate  movement  of  the  voices,  &c), 
and  yet  not  let  the  whole  escape  the  ear,  or  even 
escape  the  mind  and  heart. 

These  were  the  most  considerable  results  of 
those  inquiries  as  applied  to  Bach.  You  must  now 
test  them  for  yourself.  —  With  less  presumption, 
but  more  earnestness,  than  before,  I  attacked  the 
works  of  Bach  anew.  Now,  thought  I  to  myself, 
you  know  what  you  have  to  expect ;  now  it  will 
not  be  your  own  fault,  if  your  expectation  be  not 
satisfied.  My  expectation  really  was  not  satisfied, 
and  yet  it  was  my  fault  that  it  was  not.  I  saw 
and  heard  now,  to  be  sure,  much  that  was  grand 
and  beautiful,  of  which  I  had  no  conception  in  my 
more  youthful  experiments;  but  I  saw  and  heard 
too  much 1  could  not,  either  by  sight  or  hear- 
ing, take  it  all  in  as  a  whole,  could  not  comprehend 
and  master  it  and  make  it  mine.  The  works  not 
only  developed  their  parts  before  me,  but  they 


completely  disentangled  and  exposed  them ;  and  I 
had  a  most  profitable  and  instructive  intellectual 
exercise :  but  nothing  more.  But  I  already 
recognized  too  much,  and  had  an  obscure  intima- 
tion of  too  much  more,  to  leave  off  now.  On  this 
way,  however,  I  was  not  to  continue,  unless  I 
would  be  contented  to  reap  nothing  from  it  but  a 
certain  knack  for  learned  seeming  criticism.  You 
must  go  farther,  said  I :  but  you  must  go  back  ! 

I  took  up  now  in  the  first  place  Bach's  Chorals, 
which  are  known  to  you.  Here  too  is  Bach 
himself;  but  the  given  church  melody  holds  him 
back.  Here  I  could  easily  perceive  the  progress 
of  his  voices,  each  by  itself  and  all  together; 
which  I  did  the  more  readily,  since  I  was  familiar 
with  the  leading  melodies  at  church.  While  I 
followed  the  master  here,  while  I  learned  the 
rationale  of  things  which  at  first  sight  seemed 
strange,  if  not  even  faulty —  (as  for  example,  his 
frequent  crossing  of  the  parts,  his  many  alternation 
and  transition  notes,  &c),  but  still  referred  all  to 
the  whole  and  heard  it  sing  itself  as  such  in  my 
mind  :  I  gradually  acquired  a  clear  and  positive 
impression,  image,  feeling,  of  what  before  had 
been  but  mere  reflection  in  me.  To  hold  this 
more  firmly  and  impress  it  on  myself  more  deeply, 
I  tried  to  render  the  Chorals  as  perfectly  as 
possible  upon  the  instrument,  so  that  every 
peculiarity  and  beauty  in  them  should  be  ex- 
pressed. Then  I  discovered,  how  the  delivery  of 
the  other  works  of  Bach  should  be  managed  ;  why 
I  had  found  it  so  difficult  and  unsuccessful.  I 
accustomed  myself  more  and  more  to  this  manner 
of  delivery.  I  must  tell  you  something  about  it. 
That  I  may  not  have  to  return  to  this  hereafter,  I 
anticipate  what  I  learned  only  later  to  abstract  for 
myself  in  the  rendering  of  Bach's  freer  works.* 

The  thoroughly  melodious  movement  of  all  the 
parts  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  leading  characteristic 
of  the  works  of  Bach.  In  performing  them, 
therefore,  this  must  be  brought  distinctly  before 
the  ear  and  impressively  before  the  mind. 
Especially,  as  is  self-obvious,  must  the  principal 
theme,  wherever  it  lies,  stand  out  always  promi- 
nent, and  its  every  entrance  must  be  sharply 
marked  —  without  disturbing  at  the  same  time  the 
other  voices  in  their  flowing  course.  To  ensure 
this  latter  point,  you  must  be  very  careful  to' 
observe  the  many  ties;  and,  since  the  middle 
voices  often  in  one  flow  of  melody  pass  over  from 
one  hand  to  the  other,  the  thumbs  particularly 
must  stand  in  a  very  close  and  tender  bond  of 


*  I  strike  out  this  passage,  since  the  reader  will  find 
what  I  have  written  now  more  fully  treated  in  Forkel's 
little  treatise  on  the  life  and  works  of  Bach.  (See 
Vol.  viii.  of  this  Journal,  pp.  25  et  seq.)  I  only  retain 
some  particulars,  which  have  not  so  much  occupied 
the  attention  of  that  writer. 


friendship.  All  this  is  doubly  necessary  in  the 
Fugues  and  fugued  pieces  of  Bach.  His  less 
strict  compositions,  which  he  calls  Fantasias, 
Preludes,  &c,  facilitate  this;  but  they  require 
the  strictest  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  fundamen- 
tal harmony  :  for  what  does  not  Bach  sometimes 
introduce  upon  one  and  the  same  ground-tone, 
and  where  do  not  his  figures,  which  relate  to  that 
tone,  run  !  And  now  the  delivery  of  the  figures 
must  be  so  rounded  off',  by  increase  and  diminu- 
tion of  force,  &c,  that  the  hearer  not  only  shall 
never  lose  that  fundamental  harmony,  but  shall 
even  clearly  apprehend  the  gradual  departure 
from  and  gradual  return  to  the  principal  accord, 
without  having  to  calculate  it. 

All  this  indeed  is  very  hard  to  execute,  partly 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  partly  because  we, 
especially  in  what  concerns  the  middle  parts,  are 
not  accustomed  to  it.  But  do  yon  control  yourself 
and  persevere  in  your  control,  and  it  will  certainly 
succeed.     To  return  now  to  my  course. 

I  passed  from  the  Chorals  to  "  The  Well-tem- 
pered Clavichord."*  Here,  too,  it  was  a  long  trme 
before  I  could  satisfy  myself;  and  the  fault  was 
partly,  but  not  solely,  owing  to  my  far  from  entire 
success  in  the  aforesaid  manner  of  delivery. 
Whether  the  cause  lay  in  the  thing  itself,  or  in  my 
being  accustomed  to  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
music,  or  in  the  limitation  of  my  faculties,  I  still 
often  lost  the  thread,  and  ere  I  was  aware  of  it 
there  I  sat  and  reckoned.  You  need  still,  said  I, 
a  preparation.     I  fell  upon   Handel.f     He  writes 

*  "  Forty-eight  Preludes  and  Fugues,  in  all  the 
keys,  for  the  Piano."  A  nice  edition  of  this  invalua- 
ble work  has  just  been  published  by  Oliver  Ditson 
&  Co.,  Boston.— En. 

t  Of  the  little  exercises,  which  Bach  wrote  for  his 
scholars,  and  which  are  now  (1830)  newly  printed  in 
the  Leipzig  collection,  I  did  not  know.     They  might 
answer  the  purpose,  but  may  in  part  appear  too  dry. 
AVith  more  confidence  I  recommend  the  fifteen  short 
pieces,  found  in  the  same  collection,  under  the  title  of 
Symplionics.     These  are  easy,  and  yet  have  very  beau- 
tiful passages.     Handel's  piano  compositions  were  for 
a  long  time  almost  unknown  in  Germany.     Herr  Nii- 
geli,  in  Zurich,  has  the  honor  of  having  prepared  a 
beautiful  edition  of  several  of  them.    The  second  vol- 
ume of  his  collection  of  "  Works  in  the  strict  style," 
contains  such  beautiful  piano  "  Suites"  by  Handel, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  to  the  musician  who 
throws  them  aside  as  antiquated  rubbish.     Even  one 
who  is  not  in  earnest  in  the  art  of  music,  but  who  has 
a  sense  for  what  is  best  in  various  forms  and  styles, 
will  not  go  away  empty  from  them.    I  have  often  made 
the  experiment  of  playing  pieces  from  them — such  as 
the  Variations  in  E  major  or  D  minor,  the  Largo  with 
the  fugue  in  F  sharp  minor,  the  Fugue  in  F  minor, 
&c, — before  persons  wrho,  without   any  school,  had 
only  music  in  their  souls,  and  a  not  unpractised  ear  ; 
I  have  purposely  concealed  from  them  that  the  pieces 
were  by  a  great  master :  and  yet  no  one  listened  to 
them  without  pleasure. 
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also  in  the  strict  stylo,  I  thought ;  but  less  artificial 
and  difficult.  If  many  of  Bach's  piano  pieces 
have  more  depth  of  mind,  Handel's  have  more 
fullness  of  soul.  Since  he  approaches  more  the 
popular  style  (in  the  best  sense  of  the  word),  he 
is  easier  to  follow ;  his  works  too  are  more  easy  to 
perform.  I  sought  out  therefore  the  dusty  so-called 
Organ  Concertos  and  Piano  Suites  of  Handel; 
and  I  cannot  tell  you,  with  what  delight,  increased 
with  every  repetition,  I  went  through  the  most  of 
them.  My  hand,  too,  almost  imperceptibly,  ac- 
customed itself  to  their  sure  and  exact  rendering. 
I  now  returned  to  the  "  Well-tempered  Clavi- 
chord." As  I  had  no  idea  of  exercising  merely 
my  understanding  and  my  hands  upon  Bach's 
works,  I  marked  the  pieces  which  seemed  best 
adapted  to  me,  (without  an)-  special  reference  to 
their  learncdness,  their  ingenuity,  &c.)  with  the 
purpose  of  confining  myself  to  them  alone.  They 
now  afforded  me  a  great  deal  of  delight  whenever 
I  returned  to  them,  not  to  while  away  a  vacant 
hour,  but  with  collected  mind.  Frankly  con- 
fessed, among  the  considerable  multitude  there 
were  not  many  pieces  which  I  thus  distinguished. 
I  did  not  allow  that  to  concern  me,  for  I  had  not 
now  to  do  with  seeming,  even  before  myself.  On 
a  repetition,  however,  after  some  time,  of  the 
whole  work,  I  necessarily  made  a  respectable  ad- 
dition to  the  number  of  marked  pieces.  I  had 
made  progress,  and  become  more  at  home  in  this 
kind  of  music.  In  the  sequel  I  could  not  refrain 
from  singling  out  more  and  more,  so  that  now  in 
the  first  part  about  half,  in  the  second  part  per- 
haps two  thirds  of  the  pieces  had  their  marks  in  the 
margin.  For  your  use  and  edification  I  will  name 
to  you  the  pieces,  with  which  I  found  myself  on 
friendly  terms  during  my  first  and  second  course, 
particularly  since  I  count  them  even  now  among 
the  more  excellent  ones,  without,  however,  placing 
several  of  the  rest  below  them.  I  name  them  ac- 
cording to  their  keys,  that  you  may  find  them  in 
any  edition  you  may  chance  to  have. 

First  Part.  —  Prelude  in  C  major  (to  be 
performed  on  the  piano  for  the  most  part  with 
the  dampers  raised) ;  Fugue  in  C:j*  minor ; 
Fugue  in  D  major;  Prelude  in  D  minor  (again 
partly  without  dampers)  ;  Prelude  in  E|}  minor; 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  F^  minor ;  Fugue  in  A 
major;  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B[j  minor;  Fugue 
in  B  major;  Prelude  in  B  minor. 

Second  Part. — Fugue  in  C  major ;  Fugue 
in  C  minor ;  Fugue  in  C4r  minor ;  Fugue  in  D 
major;  Fugue  in  D  minor;  Fugue  in  E|}  major; 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  F^r  minor;  Fugue  in  G 
minor;  Fugue  in  A|}  major  ;  Fugue  in  B[}  minor; 
Fugue  in  B  major ;  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B 
minor. 

I  could  now  proceed  with  confidence  to  the 
polyphonic  compositions  of  Bach  for  voices  and 
orchestra.  I  went  to  work  with  earnest  inclina- 
tion, not  without  industrious  perseverance,  and, 
as  I  had  the  opportunity  in  Leipzig,  I  heard  sev- 
eral of  them  performed  repeatedly ;  but  I  never 
approached  them  without  first  collecting  my  mind. 
I  soon  remarked,  that  it  now  no  longer  required 
any  special  preparations,  to  understand  and  to 
enjoy  the  most  of  these  works.  But  without  this 
eollectedness  of  mind,  my  clear  A.,  one  is  lost  for 
them,  as  he  in  fact  is  for  all  the  nobler  works  of 
Art,  Therefore  I  advise  you :  If  you  feel  a 
certain  languor  or  impatience  overtake  you  on 
the  way,  let  the  following  movements  out  of  Bach's 
Motets,  the  same  that  are  above  named,  be  sung 


to  you:  As  a  father  pitielh,  &c;  Be  praise  and 
glory,  &c;  Ich  lasse  dich  nicht,  &c.  Your  choir 
can  do  that,  since  they  are  not  hard  to  execute. 
Then  you  will  feel  yourself  strengthened,  1  am 
sure,  and  cannot  fail  to  keep  on  with  true  zeal 
and  perseverance.  That  Bach's  works  now  afford 
me  very  high  enjoyment,  you  may  well  infer  from 
the  fact  that  I  write  you  such  a  long  letter,  to  help 
you  on  toward  the  same  enjoyment. 

"  Yes,  that  is  all  very  well,"  you  say  in  a  sort 
of  despair,  and  the  forefinger  of  your  left  hand 
slips  behind  the  left  ear  —  "  but  does  the  man  not 
think,  when  he  stakes  out  roads  here,  like  a 
surveyor,  that  his  road  is  by  no  means  a  short  one, 
and  not  agreeable  either,  especially  at  the 
beginning,  where  the,  hedges  by  the  wayside  only 
bear  hips  and  thorns,  but  no  roses?"  —  But  no; 
you  will  not  say  that.  You  know  well,  that  we 
mortals  can  bring  nothing  of  any  consequence  to 
pass  without  earnest  and  persistent  labor;  nothing 
out  of  ourselves,  how  much  less  in  ourselves. 
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A  Christening  of  Bells,  at  Bonn  on  the  Bhine. 

(From  my  Journal,  July,  1849.) 

The  market-place  of  this  city  would  be  a  very 
fair  right-angled  triangle,  were  not  one  extremity 
truncated  by  the  town-house,  and  the  hypothenuse 
somewhat  curved.  The  Briicke  gasse  (street) 
pierces  the  hypothenuse  about  the  middle,  and  at 
the  opposite  angle  is  the  opening  from  the  market 
into  Wenzel  and  Bruders  streets,  as  you  go  down 
to  the  Flying  bridge — or  ferry-boat.  In  Bruders 
street  stands  the  church  of  St.  Remigius,  and  in 
the  church,  over  the  grand  altar,  is  a  very  good 
picture  of  that  saint,  in  bishop's  robes  and  para- 
phernalia, baptizing  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks. 
Well,  yesterday  forenoon,  July  "29th,  the  Bruders 
gasse  people  were  all  in  commotion :  indeed  to 
some  degree  all  the  people  were,  who  dwell  in 
the  streets  leading  thence  down  to  the  flying, 
bridge.  I  thought  I  had  seen  a  street  decorated 
before,  as  in  Boston  on  occasion  of  some  great 
procession  ;  but  I  gained  new  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject yesterday.  The  street — not  a  very  long  one, 
to  be  sure — was  dressed  completely  with  branches 
of  trees,  garlands  and  wreaths ;  Prussian  and 
other  German  with  Ecclesiastical  flags  were  sus- 
pended over  it  in  such  numbers  as  entirely  to 
shade  it  i  in  two  or  three  places  long  wreaths  ex- 
tended across  the  street,  with  bells  formed  of 
wicker  work  and  green  leaves  suspended  from 
the  centre ;  and  the  population,  rich  and  poor, 
was  crowding  back  and  forth  as  in  an  avenue 
leading  to  Boston  Common  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th  of  July.  The  two  little  bells  upon  the  church, 
which  was  trimmed  inside  and  out  with  flags, 
wreaths  and  the  like,  were  jingling  and  jangling 
— and,  upon  the  whole,  a  foreigner  could  not  but 
feel  that  some  extraordinary  excitement  pre- 
vailed. What  could  be  the  cause  of  it  ?  The 
parish  of  St.  Remigius  had  purchased  three  new 
bells  for  the  church,  the  largest  weighing  about  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  they  were  to  make  their 
triumphal  entry  at  two  o'clock,  P.  M.  All  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  the  "demonstration" 
were  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  these  three  little 
bells.  At  two  o'clock  I  plunged  into  the  crowd 
and  made  my  way  towards  the  ferry.  Soon  there 
was  firing  of  cannon,  and  the  broad  boat  swung 
from  her  wharf  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Rhine,  crowded  to  repletion  with  people,  and, 


like  the  church,  decked  in  flag.-,  garlands  and 
flowers.  In  six  or  eight  minutes  another  discharge 
announced  its  arrival  at  the  wharf,  and  soon  the 
procession  approached,  but  turned  up  another 
street,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  good 
ladies  who  dwelt  in  that  in  which  I  was  standing. 
Making  my  way  back  to  the  church,  I  found  a 
house  opposite  its  entrance,  inlo  which  the  plea 
of  being  a  stranger  and  an  American  gained  me 
instant  admittance,  and  a  good  stand  at  an  open 
window.  By  and  by  along  comes  the  proces- 
sion, but  turns  down  Wenzel  gasse,  so  we  must 
fain  wait  a  spell  longer.  However,  in  time  vir- 
tuous patience  is  rewarded.  Down  the  street, 
which  curves  a  little,  we  see  a  flag  or  two  ad- 
vancing and  opening  a  way  through  the  dense 
crowd ;  then  a  band,  not  all  of  brass,  and  with 
abundance  of  bass,  follows,  playing  lustily  that 
opera  chorus  by  Balfe,  "  In  the  gypsy's  life  we 
read,"  &c. ;  then  come  the  boys  of  the  schools 
with  their  teachers,  or  at  least  so  many  as  belong 
to  the  parish ;  then  come  a  few  members  of  the 
citizens'  guard,  dressed  uniformly  hut  not  in  uni- 
form; then  four  splendid  red  horses,  drawing  the 
bells  in  a  long  wagon,  all  decorated,  wagon  and 
bells,  in  the  same  style  of  flag  and  garland  ;  and, 
finally,  gentle  and  simple,  rag  tag  and  bobtail, 
rich  and  poor,  wise  and  foolish,  male  and  female, 
in  a  dense  mass,  bringing  up  the  rear.  And  now 
I  had  a  fair  view  of  the  bells ;  they  looked  so 
small,  that  I  involuntarily  repeated  to  myself: 
Montes  parturiunt  el  nascitur  ridiculus  mus .' 
Why  do  not  the  priests  apologize,  like  Scholas- 
tikos,  who  expressed  his  shame  at  making  so 
much  funeral  over  such  a  little  child  !  So  after 
winding  through  the  streets  for  an  hour  they 
came  to  a  stop  at  the  church  gate,  and  singing 
was  heard  from  within,  but  what  ceremonies  were 
performed  I  know  not. 

This  morning  (July  30th)  I  weut  to  the  church- 
It  was  fitted  up  very  tastefully  with  garlands  and 
wreaths,  and  in  the  choir — that  part  of  the  church 
wherein  stands  the  high  altar — was  a  great  num- 
ber of  plants,  most  luxurious  in  their  growth, 
showing  as  plainly  as  yonder  fat  priest,  the  ad- 
vantage arising  from  a  living  in  the  church.  A 
host  of  elegant  shrubs  in  large  tubs,  on  the  floor, 
on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  indeed  high  up  that 
structure,  with  large  bunches  of  white  lilies  inter- 
spersed, did  make  the  choir  very  beautiful.  Just 
in  front  of  the  few  steps  which  lead  from  the 
main  floor  to  the  choir,  was  a  beam,  resting  upon 
two  stout  posts,  to  which  were  suspended  the 
bells,  both  frame  and  bells  covered  with  ever- 
oreens  and  flowers.  And  now  it  is  eight  o'clock. 
All  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  are 
in  their  places.  Directly  in  front  of  the  bright, 
flower-decked  bells,  are  the  bishop  and  several 
priests,  with  reading-desks  and  missals,  standing 
with  their  backs  to  the  crowd,  which  covers  the 
tessellated  pavement.  Beyond  the  bells,  upon 
the  upper  one  of  the  choir  steps,  is  a  line  of  little 
girls  dressed  in  white,  with  wreaths  upon  their 
heads,  and  all  except  the  central  one,  who  bears 
a  bright  crucifix,  holding  a  stalk  of  the  brilliant 
white  garden  lily  in  their  hands.  Behind  them, 
on  the  floor  of  the  choir,  stands  a  chorus  of  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  male  and  female  singers. 
And  now  all,  save  the  sound  of  the  feet  entering 
and  departing,  a  sound  which  never  ceases  in 
foreign  catholic  churches — is  still,  and  from  the 
choir  streams  forth  a  six-part  hymn,  with  Latin 
words,   composed   by   Orlando  Lasso   some  300 
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years  ago,  and  sung  with  no  instrumental  accom- 
paniment whatever.  It  was  simply  this  in  Eng- 
lish :  "In  dedicating  the  bell,  let  the  people  sing 
praises,  and  let  sweet  sounds  resound  from  their 
mouths."  And  how  sweetly  did  it  sound  !  The. 
long-drawn  tones  held  by  one  part  while  the 
others  were  making  cadences — now  all  combining 
in  a  burst  of  the  most  delicious  yet,  to  me,  strange 
harmony — now  dying  away,  till  a  few,  perhaps  a 
single  rich  female  voice  continued  the  strain,  and 
then  the  others  came  flowing  in — now  in  fugue 
and  now  in  plain  song — the  hymn  drew  to  a 
close,  like  the  soft  voice  of  an  iEolian  harp. 

Then  followed  the  blessing  of  the  salt  and 
water  which  were  to  be  used  in  the  baptismal 
ordinance.  This  took  a  long  time.  ,  Latin  psalms 
were  recited  in  a  manner  which  put  me  in  mind 
of  a  class  at  school  reading  together  aloud  ;  bishop 
and  priests  went  through  with — I  suppose  they 
know  how  many  prayers ;  then  taking  the  salt, 
the  bishop  sprinkled  it  into  the  water,  being  care- 
ful that  it  fell  in  form  of  a  cross,  saying,  in  Latin 
still :  "  I  mingle  the  salt  and  the  water  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Then  followed  another  prayer, 
after  which  the  washing.  The  bishop  dipped  a 
bunch  of  herbs — at  a  distance  it  looked  like  box 
— into  the  salt  water,  brushed  the  bells  a  few 
times  with  it,  and  passed  it  to  a  priest  who  fin- 
ished this  operation  by  going  thoroughly  over 
them  all,  inside  and  out.  I  could  not  hear  wheth- 
er during  this  ceremony  the  names  were  given, 
but  they  did  receive,  sometime  during  the  cere- 
monies, the  names,  Remigius,  Mary  and  Joseph. 
The  washing  through,  the  chorus  again  sang; 
it  was  also  a  Latin  psalm,  in  ten  parts,  composed 
by  Gabrielli,  a  contemporary  of  Lasso — "  Hear 
my  prayer,  O  Lord,  and  let  my  prayer  come  unto 
thee.  Hide  not  thy  face  from  me,  in  the  day 
when  I  am  in  trouble  ;  incline  thine  ear  unto 
me  in  the  day  when  I  call ;  answer  me  speedily." 

Would  that  you,  whose  souls  can  enjoy  music 
of  the  highest  order,  could  have  heard  those  ten 
parts  beseeching  the  Lord  to  hear  their  cry  ! 
Such  pleading  tones — the  effect  uninjured  by  any 
sounds  other  than  the  human  voice — the  combi- 
nations so  singular  yet  so  sweet  and  touching.  I 
begin  to  see  now  that  I  am  in  a  Catholic  country, 
where  Mendelssohn  found  that  style  which  is  so 
sublime  and  tender  in  "  Elijah." 

Now  followed  the  recitation  of  sundry  other 
paalms — a  ceremony  with  a  bunch  of  thyme  and 
sundry  other  herbs,  which  I  lost — and  then  a  five- 
part  hymn,  by  Palestrina.  It  was  a  hymn  in 
praise  of  the  Trinity,  indescribably  beautiful : — 
"  Let  all  creatures  laud  thee,  adore  thee,  glorify 
thee !  "  Had  the  singers  been  votaries  of  Jupiter, 
you  would  involuntarily  have  bowed  and  adored. 

A  psalm  followed,  chanted  by  men's  voiees 
responsively,  as  the  psalms  have  been  chanted  in 
the  Catholic  church  for  a  thousand  years — not 
melodious,  but  solemn — to  me  strange  and  quaint. 
Another  prayer — the  passage  from  Luke — a  ser- 
mon—  and  a  repetition  of  the  composition  of 
Lasso,  by  the  chorus — and  the  ceremony  of  con- 
secrating these  three  rather  insignificant  church 
bells  was  complete — and  high  time  too,  those  little 
girls  must  have  thought,  who  had  been  standing 
there  in  the  face  of  all  the  people  nearly  two 
hours  with  the  lilies  in  their  hands ! 

All  this  took  place  in  Bonn,  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  principal  German  universities,  on  the  great 
highway  of  European  travel,  the  Rhine,  and  on 


the  29th  and  30th  days  of  July,  1819,  the  middle 
of  the  nineteeth  century.  If  at  this  time  and 
place  the  ceremonies  I  have  described  could 
awaken  such  interest  as  was  manifested  by  the 
successive  crowds  which  filled  the  church,  how 
abiding  and  powerful  must  have  been  the  im-" 
pression  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  peasant  or 
humble  mechanic  of  the  dark  ages!  A.W.  T. 


The  State  of  Music  in  England. 

BY  V.   SCIiaiLCIIER. 
(From  the  Critic,  June  2,  1856.) 

Those  who  have  never  lived  in  England  usu- 
ally deny,  that  there  is  in  that  country  any  taste 
for  or  knowledge  of  music.  Never  was  there  a 
greater  mistake.  Without  excepting  either  Ger- 
many, or  France,  or  Italy,  there  is  no  country 
where  classic  compositions  are  more  eagerly 
sought  for,  listened  to,  and  appreciated,  than  in 
England  ;  there  is  no  country  where  one  may 
hear  better  music,  or  where  it  is  executed  on  a 
more  magnificent  scale. 

England,  it  is  true,  has  not  produced  a  single 
great  composer.  Purcell,  who  lived  about  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was,  with  all  his 
high  merit  and  his  boldness,  only  a  man  of  the 
second  rank.  We  may  say  the  same  of  Dr.  Arne, 
who  was  a  true  composer ;  for,  although  little 
known  out  of  England,  and  scarcely  appreciated 
even  in  his  own  country,  he  had  one  great  qual- 
ity of  genius,  namely,  an  individuality  of  style. 
Handel  was  a  German ;  he  arrived  in  Loudon 
ready-made,  as  it  were ;  and  his  style  remained, 
after  fifty  years'  sojourn,  precisely  what  it  was 
when  he  arrived.  England  has  never  created  a 
school,  or  a  style  peculiar  to  itself  The  Glees  of 
the  sixteenth  century  will  always  charm,  just  as 
the  Irish  melodies  do ;  but  they  are  mere  frag- 
ments of  the  simplest  kind,  and  have  nothing  in 
them  tending  to  high  eminence.  The  English 
know  this ;  and  they  prove  their  good  taste  by 
never  playing  their  own  music,  and  by  only  play- 
ing the  best  music  of  other  countries. 

Another  fact,  little  known  on  the  Continent, 
is,  that  the  cultivation  of  music  is  of  very  ancient 
date  in  this  country.  It  is  not  even  known  when 
the  Doetorship  of  Music  was  instituted,  a  degree 
still  conferred  in  the  two  great  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  but  we  find  mention 
made  of  a  man  named  Hambois  who  bore  that 
title  in  1470,  (Busby's  Dictionary  of  Music). 
That  wild  beast  called  Henry  VIII.  composed 
glees  which  deserved  to  survive  him.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  part  of  a  gentleman's 
education  to  be  able  to  read  at  sight  the  music  of 
any  song  which  might  be  presented  to  him. 
Among  the  subscribers  to  some  of  Handel's 
operas,  which  were  published  by  subscription, 
may  be  found  the  Apollo  Society  at  Windsor ; 
the  Musical  Society  at  Oxford ;  the  Ladies'  So- 
ciety at  Lincoln  ;  the  Salisbury  Society  of  Music ; 
the  Musical  Society  at  Exeter;  and  at  London, 
the  Philharmonic  Club ;  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety; the  Monday  Night  Musical  Society;  the 
Wednesday  Musical  Society;  the  Society  of  Mu- 
sic at  the  Castle,  in  Paternoster  Row  ;  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  Musical  Society;  the  St.  Cecilia 
Society.  Mr.  Townsend  enumerates  the  follow- 
ing societies  as  existing  in  Dublin  in  1741,  the 
year  in  which  Handel  went  there  :  The  Charita- 
ble Musical  Society  in  Fish  amble-street ;  the 
Charitable  and  Musical  Society  in  Vicar-street ; 
the  Charitable  Musical  Society  on  College  Green ; 
the  Charitable  Musical  Society  in  Crown  Street ; 
the  Musical  Society  in  Werburgh-street ;  the 
Academy  of  Music,  and  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
The  name  of  this  last  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
occupied  itself  more  particularly  with  instru- 
mental music.  The  Dublin  journals  of  the  same 
period  make  mention  of  similar  societies  at  Cork, 
at  Drogheda,  and  other  places.  Their  names 
prove  at  the  same  time  their  noble  purpose  ;  for 
nearly  all  were  destined  to  succor  some  particular 
misfortune. 

The  England  of  to-day  has  not  degenerated 
from  this  brilliant  past.  She  can  number  more 
musical  societies  than  we  know  of  elsewhere  — 


There  are — The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society;  the 
London  Sacred  Harmonic  .Society;  the  Union 
Harmonic  Society  ;  the  Iliillah  Society  ;  the  Co- 
cilian  Society,  whose  existence  dates  since  1780  ; 
the  Amateur  Musical  Society,  directed  by  Mr. 
Henry  Leslie:  the  Society  of  British  Musicians; 
the  Madrigal  Society  ;  the  Bach  Society,  whose 
object  is  to  reproduce  and  popularize  the;  works 
of  the  great  man  whose  name  it  has  assumed,  etc. 
All  these  societies,  with  orchestras  of  from  200  to 
GOO  members,  meet  every  year  from  twelve  to 
twenty  times,  and  find  a  public  willing  to  support 
them.  Their  choruses  are  composed  of  amateurs 
and  professional  singers.  The  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety of  London,  founded  in  1813,  served  as  a 
model  to  that  celebrated  French  Societd des  Con- 
certs clu  Conservatoire,  which  only  dates  from 
1827.  It  was  the  Philharmonic  Society  which 
purchased  the  Choral  Symphony  of  Beethoven, 
and  purchased  this  immortal  work  for  one  hun- 
dred guineas  !  Many  of  Haydn's  delicious  sym- 
phonies were  composed  in  London  in  1790;  and 
Haydn  often  observed  that  "  it  was  England  that 
had  made  him  celebrated  in  German)'"  (Diction- 
ary of  Musicians).  The  New  Philharmonic 
Society,  organized  only  three  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Wilde ;  the  Orchestral  Union,  conducted  by  a 
very  able  leader,  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon  ; — give,  each 
of  them,  twelve  concerts  yearly,  in  which  grand 
symphonies  are  performed.  The  Quartette  So- 
ciety, and  the  Musical  Union,  which  devote 
themselves  religiously  to  the  instrumental  chamber 
music  of  Boceherini,  Haydn,  Pleyel,  Mozart,  Beet- 
hoven, Hummel,  Onslow,  etc.,  can  also  adduce 
their  existence  for  many  years  in  proof  that  there 
is  no  lack  of  amateurs.  All  this  is  exclusive  of 
the  Opera-houses,  Italian  and  English,  and  two 
or  three  special  concerts  which  occur  every  day 
during  those  three  months  which  are  called  "  the 
season."  That  this  is  no  exaggeration,  may  be 
proved  by  the  advertisements  of  a  single  day  of 
"  the  season."  The  list  is  really  curious  ;  for,  so 
far  from  having  collected  it  with  difficulty,  it  has 
been  taken  bodily  from  the  Times  of  Monday, 
the  14th  of  May,  1855  : 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  Exeter  Hall. — On  the 
25th  of  May  will  be  repeated  Haydn's  "  Creation." 
The  orchestra,  the  most  extensive  available  in  Exeter 
Hall,  will  consist  of  nearly  700  performers. 

London  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  Exeter  Hall. 
May  the  21st,  Haydn's  oratorio  "  Creation,"  preceded 
by  the  Royal  Birth-day  Cantata,  with  band  and  cho- 
rus of  nearly  800  performers. 

Musical  Union. — To-morrow,  May  15,  at  Willis's 
Rooms,  Trio  in  E  minor,  piano-forte,  etc.,  Spohr ; 
Quartet  No.  2,  in  G,  Beethoven,  etc. 

St.  Martin's  Hall. — Mozart's  "  Requiem,"  Beet- 
hoven's Choral  Fantasia,  etc.,  will  be  performed  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Hullah  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, May  16. 

Harmonic  Union,  Hanover  Square  Rooms. — May 
30,  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah." 

The  English  Glee  and  Madrigal  Union. — The 
Annual  Series  of  Morning  Concerts  will  take  place  at 
Willis's  Rooms  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  4th  and  11th 
of  June. 

Philharmonic  Society. — The  Fifth  Concert  will 
take  place  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  this  eve- 
ning, the  14th  inst.  Programe : — Sinfonia  in  E  flat, 
Mozart ;  Concerto  piano-forte  in  E  minor,  Chopin  ; 
Sinfonia,  Pastorale,  Beethoven ;  Overture,  Preciosa, 
Weber. 

New  Philharmonic  Society,  Exeter  Hall. — On 
May  2.3,  Symphony  in  B  flat,  Beethoven,  &c. 

Mr.  Willy's  Quartet  Concerts. — The  Third  and 
last  Concert  will  take  place  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  on 
May  18. 

Mrs.  John  Macparren  will  give  her  Two  Annual 
Matinees  of  Piano-forte  Music,  at  the  Beethoven 
Rooms  :  the  first  on  May  19, 

Mr.  H.  CoorER's  Second  Soiree  of  Violin  Music 
will  take  place  at  27  Queen  Anne  street,  on  May  16. 

Mme.  Clara  Novello  will  sing  in  "  Immanuel," 
on  May  30,  at  St.  Martin's  Hall. 

Mme.  Puzzi's  Annual  Grand  Morning  Concert  will 
take  place  on  May  21,  at  Willis's  Rooms. 

Miss  Dolby  and  Mr.  Lindsay  Sloper's  Annual 
Grand  Concert  will  take  place  at  St.  Martin's  Hall, 
on  June  13. 

Charles  Salaman's  Musical  Lecture  and  Enter- 
tainment, illustrated  by  his  own  performances  on  the 
Virginals  and  Harpsichord,  etc.,  to-morrow,  at  the 
Marylebone  Institution. 

Mr.  Benedict's  Annual  Grand  Morning  Concert 
will  take  place  on  June  15,  at  the  Roval  Italian  Opera. 

Signor  Marras's  Annual  Grande  Matinee  Musi- 
cale  will  take  place  on  May  20. 

Signor  and  Madame  Ferrari's  Annual  Concert 
will  take  place  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  on 
May  16. 
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Sappho  Glee  C'lvji. — Southwark  Literary  Institu- 
tion, Borough  Road. — This  evening  a  Concert  will  be 
given  by  the  members  of  the  above  Society,  compris- 
ing Glees,  Madrigals,  etc. 

Surely  it  will  be  admitted  that  tlie  country  in 
which  so  much  music  is  to  be  found,  in  one  single 
day,  must  be  musical. 

The  societies  which  we  have  made  mention  of 
above  occupy  themselves  with  the  highest  and 
most  difficult  class  of  works.  In  1854,  the  Bach 
Society  (with  an  excellent  musician,  Mr.  Stern- 
dale  Bennett,  at  its  head)  executed  twice  the 
Passion  of  the  great  fuguist  of  Leipzig ;  and  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  played  twice,  and  with 
admirable  development,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  last  year,  Beethoven's  colossal  Mass  in  D. 
The.  New  Philharmonic  Society  has  produced 
Cherubini's  Mass  in  C.  Where  but  in  England 
can  you  hear  these  exalted  productions?  Where 
but  in  England  can  you  depend  sufficiently  upon 
the  public  to  risk  the  outlay  of  producing  them  V 
And  what  proves  still  more  the  elevated  taste  of 
the  English  is,  that  these  works  belong  to  the 
sacred  music  of  the  Komish  Church,  of  that  Popish 
religion  which  the  majority  of  them  dislike  ;  in 
deference  to  which  feeling  Cherubini's  Mass  is 
called  a  "  Grand  Choral  Work/'  and  Beethoven's 
is  advertised  as  "  Beethoven's  Service." 

We  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  English 
have  a  passion  for  music ;  and  this  is  all  the  more 
striking,  because,  in  spite  of  the  facility  with 
which  they  become  infatuated,  they  are,  after 
their  American  descendents,  the  people  of  all 
others  who  have  the  least  enthusiasm.  A  gentle- 
man met  Haydn  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
stopped  him,  stood  opposite  to  him  for  some  time, 
examined  him,  and  said  "  You  are  a  great  man  ! " 
having  said  which  he  passed  on  (Life  of  Haydn, 
by  Stendahl).  This  is  not  a  French  enthusiasm, 
but  it  is  enthusiasm  nevertheless ;  and  music  has 
occasionally  inspired  the  English  to  manifesta- 
tions quite  French  or  Italian.  A  beautiful  lady, 
carried  beyond  herself  by  a  cavatina  of  Farinelli, 
rose  up  and  cried  out,  "  There  is  but  one  God 
and  one  Farinelli  !  "     (Hawkins,  p.  887.) 

The  English  have  always  sung,  and  still  sing, 
much  more  than  is  generally  imagined  on  the 
Continent.  There  belong  to  this  country  several 
collections  of  from  one  to  six  volumes  in  octavo, 
in  quarto,  and  in  folio,  consisting  of  songs  and 
ballads.  It  is  something  alarming  to  seeT  The 
British  Musical  Miscellany,  published  from  1 735 
to  1737,  would  be  alone  enough  to  turn  the  head 
of  the  most  fanatical  of  Italian  melomaniacs.  It 
contains  not  less  than  900  pages  in  quarto,  closely- 
covered  with  music,  which  howls  uproariously  the 
pleasures  of  Bacchus,  and  sighs  out  the  amours 
of  an  innumerable  band  of  Phillises,  Chloes,  Nan- 
cies, Damons  and  Corydons.  To  speak  the  truth, 
the  English  even  abuse  music  :  they  seem  unable 
to  do  anything  without  it,  and  mix  it  up  with 
everything  less  discreetly  than  'beseems  so  delicate 
an  art.  If  you  go  to  the  annual  floral  exhibitions 
you  are  deafened  by  the  red-coated  bands  of  such 
and  such  a  regiment  blazing  away  in  all  the  pride 
of  brass;  if  you  go  to  a  panorama,  or  to  an  exhi- 
bition of  Turkish  costumes,  or  to  hear  Mr.  Gordon 
Cumming,  the  lion-slayer,  recounting  his  exploits, 
or  to  a  wax-work,  everywhere  you  find  a  gentle- 
man who  pianofies  away  in  a  corner,  with  his 
nose  in  the  air.  Even  the  Crystal  Palace  has  a 
permanent  orchestra. 

"  Aimez  vous  la  muscade  ?    On  en  a  mis  partout." 

Boileau. 
It  is  also  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  as  proving  ■ 
this  extensive  and  popular  taste  for  music,  that  al 
the  Middlesex  Sessions  held  in  October,  1856, 
out  of  100  applications  made  to  the  magistrates 
for  licenses  to  play  music  (without  dancing)  51 
were  granted,  and  these  were  in  addition  to  the 
old  list  of  305  licenses  which,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  were  renewed.  If  we  consider  the 
licenses  granted  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of 
London  and  for  the  county  of  Surrey,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  too  much  to  say  that  there  are  from 
five  to  six  hundred  places  for  the  performance  of 
music  alone  (without  dancing)  in  the  metropolis. 
What  other  capital  in  the  world  can  boast  of  a 
similar  fact  ? 

[To  be  continued.] 


The  Prince  de  la  Moskowa. 

(From  the  Niederrheinische  Musik-Zeituug  ) 

On  the  25th  July,  died  in  Paris,  of  a  neuralgic 
affection,  the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa,  son  of 
Marshal  Ney,  who  gained  his  title  of  Prince  at 
the  passage  of  the  Borodino. 

Born  in  the  year  1803,  he  witnessed,  as  a  boy, 
the  splendor  of  the  first  Empire,  and  remained, 
as  a  man,  true,  to  the  political  principles  and  views 
required  by  the  grand  reminiscences  bequeathed 
him  by  his  father.  In  the  year  1828,  he  married 
the.  daughter  of  Jacques  Lafitte,  and  assumed  an 
important  position  in  the  military  and  political 
world.  Richly  endowed  by  nature  with  mental 
qualities,  he  combined,  with  a  thoroughly  serious 
yearning  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  an  extraordi- 
nary facility  in  comprehending  and  mastering  the 
most  opposite  subjects,  so  that  it  would  not  be  an 
easy  task  to  find,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society, 
any  one  who  combined  so  varied  an  education 
with  so  much  profundity  and  such  practical 
experience,  as  the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa. 

We  cannot  here  enter  upon  what  he  did  in  his 
military  and  political  career:  we  dedicate  these 
lines  only  to  the  service  lie  rendered  music,  for 
which  his  death  is  a  real  loss. 

He  received  from  Nature  a  great  aptitude  for 
music.  This  was  manifested  very  early,  and  its 
development  accelerated  by  an  uncommon  par- 
tiality for  the.  art.  When  no  more  than  thirteen 
years  of  age.  he  had  already  composed  a  mass, 
performed  at  Lucca,  and  favorably  received,  even 
by  good  judges.  What  was  considered  particu- 
larly striking  and  unusual,  was  the  fact  of  a  boy 
studying  the  old  sacred  masters,  and  uniting  with 
this  a  happy  imitative  talent. 

This  tendency  for  the  old  Italian  sacred-music 
the  Prince,  followed  up,  fostered  and  cherished, 
from  his  earliest  youth  all  his  life ;  and,  by 
collecting,  performing,  and  diffusing  this  music, 
did  a  very  great  deal  to  advance  it.  In  spite  of 
his  predilection  for  this  style,  in  which,  also,  he 
tried  his  hand  in  several  original  compositions,  his 
musical  taste  and  exertions  were  not  at  all  one- 
sided. He  appreciated  the  Beautiful  in  every 
kind  of  composition,  and  even  labored  himself  in 
the  most  opposite  style,  since  he  subsequently 
turned  his  talent  to  comic  opera. 

Even  while  yet  a  youth,  he  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  money,  time,  and  trouble,  to  collecting  the 
autograph  compositions  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  soon  had  one  of  the  richest 
libraries  existing,  as  far  as  old  sacred  music  was 
concerned.  He  was  not,  however,  contented  with 
merely  collecting,  but  exerted  himself,  likewise, 
to  make  public  many  of  the  treasures  thus  dug  up 
by  himself,  and  endeavored  to  restore  them  once 
more  to  life  for  the  lovers  of  art  at  the  present  day. 
For  this  purpose,  he  founded,  in  conjunction  with 
Adolphe  Adam,  the  Societe  des  Concerts  for 
sacred  and  classical  music.  The  performances  of 
the  Society  attracted  the  most  select  members  of 
the  musical  world  in  Paris,  and  tended  very  much 
to  purify  and  awaken  a  taste  for  sacred  composi- 
tions. He  had,  it  is  true,  to  struggle  most,  in  this 
respect,  with  the  Parisians'  love  of  novelty  and 
change,  as  well  as  with  the  horrible  state  of  sacred 
composition  and  organ-music  in  France  generally ; 
but  he  followed  up  his  object  with  indomitable 
perseverance,  and  his  efforts  are  far  from  having 
proved  ineffective.  Besides,  we  must  appreciate 
such  efforts  for  art  more  by  the  will  than  by  the 
deed. 

That  such  a  man,  so  highly  gifted  and  educated, 
artistically  speaking,  and  holdmg  so  high  a  position 
in  society,  was  distinguished  for  advancing,  sup- 
porting, and  patronizing  artists  and  art,  is  a  fact 
which  scarcely  requires  to  be  mentioned.  He 
devoted  his  sympathies,  both  verbally  and  practi- 
cally, to  the  cultivation  of  music  in  its  entire  scope, 
but  more  especially  to  that  branch  of  it  to  which 
he  was  especially  partial.  Hence  it  was  that 
historical  concerts,  such  as  those  got  up  by  Fetis, 
in  Paris,  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  those 
started  by  Delsarte,  were  particularly  favored 
with  his  patronage..  The  founding  of  the  Con- 
servatory for  Sacred  Music,  by  Niedermayer,  too, 
met  in  him  with  a  strong  supporter. 

In  the  midst  of  his  arehncologieo-musical  label's, 


he  found  time  and  inclination  for  composing  comic 
operas — a  rare  occurrence  in  tin-  ease  of  a  musician 
with  so  serious  a  turn  of  mind,  but  which  was 
formerly  often  to  be  met  with  in  Italy.  As  an 
instance  of  tin-,  we  may  mention  Pergolese,  who 
gained  as  much  praise  by  his  comic  opera,  La 
Serva  Padrona,  as  by  his  Stubal  Mater.  The 
Prince  de  la  Moskowa  produced  his  opera,  £e 
Cent-Suisse,  in  June,  1810,  at  the  Ope'ra-Comiqin-. 
It  met  with  an  equally  favorable  reception  from 
the  critics  and  the  public  at  large,  and  ran  a 
hundred  nights.  Mile.  Darcier,  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  clever  singers  of  Paris,  made  her 
first  appearance  in  it.  His  second  opera.  Yvonne, 
was  given,  at  the  same  theatre,  in  1855,  but  was 
not  so  successful,  although  it  is  said  to  be  rich  in 
melody.  According  to  a  Paris  newspaper,  the 
Prince,  was  employed,  during  the- latter  years  of 
his  life,  on  a  grand  dramatic  composition,  which, 
according  to  report,  is  nearly  completed. 

As  a  literary  man,  the  Prince  first  tried  bis 
hand  on  a  subject  perfectly  unconnected  with 
music,  namely,  a  pamphlet  on  the  amelioration  of 
the  breed  of  horses,  for  among  his  favorite  pursuits 
was  that  of  horse-racing,  in  which  he  played  a 
principal  part  in  1S28  and  1834.  The  opinions 
of  one  of  the  first  sportsmen  in  Europe  could  not 
fail  to  produce  a  sensation,  and  procured  him  a 
reputation  of  a  very  different  kind  and  in  very 
different  circles  to  that  which  he  enjoyed  in  mu- 
sical matters.  At  a  later  period  several  articles, 
mostly  of  an  artistic  nature,  written  by  him,  ap- 
peared in  the  C'onstitutionnel,  the  France  Mxmi- 
cale,  and  the  Reeve  des  Deux  Morales.  In  the 
last-named  journal  especially  was  published  a 
very  attractive  series  on  Algeria,  describing,  in  a 
characteristic,  acute  and  clever  manner,  the  im- 
pressions produced  on  him  by  his  journey  through 
the  French  possessions  in  Northern  Africa. 


Verdi's  New  Opera 

(A  STOKY  01"  RIMINI.) 

Signor  Verdi's  new  opera,  Aroldo,  was  produced 
at  Rimini  for  the  first  time  on  the  16th  of  August. 
We  must,  however,  state  that  the  opera  was  not 
altogether  new,  a  part  being  adapted  from  one  of 
the  master's  previous  scores.  The  theatre  was 
crammed  in  every  part  with  the  townspeople  and 
foreigners,  assembled  to  witness  the  work  of  the 
master  so  impatiently  desired,  and  which  was  to 
close  the  season,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever 
known.  Before  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  before 
the  termination  of  the  overture,  the  impressions 
of  the  public  were  manifested  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the 
representation ;  several  outbursts  of  applause 
denoted  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  during  the 
progress  of  the  overture,  and  at  its  close  the 
maestro  was  unanimously  recalled  three  times 
before  the  curtain.  The  execution  of  the  over- 
ture, under  the  direction  of  the  Cavaliero  Mariani, 
could  not  have  been  more  perfect.  In  fact,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  opera,  Signor 
Verdi  obtained  a  continuous  succession  of  legiti- 
mate triumphs.  He  was  recalled  after  each  piece, 
and  this  was  done  so  frequently,  that  we  cannot 
state  the  number  of  times  he  was  obliged  to  appear 
before  the  public.  Tliese  manifestations  were  ' 
displayed  not  only  at  the  theatre,  but  in  the  street. 
after  the  opera  was  over,  and  before  his  house  at 
a  late  hour  in  the  night.  The  interpreters  of  this 
new  opera  all  did  their  duty.  Madame  Lotti 
played  the  part  of  Mina,  Signor  Pancani  that  of 
Aroldo,  Signor  Ferri  that  of  Egberto,  Signor 
Cornago  that  of  Briano,  and  Signor  Paggiali  that 
of  Godvino.  They  all  highly  distinguished  them- 
selves. The  highest  satisfaction  was  repeatedly 
expressed  towards  Signor  Mariani.  The  costumes 
and  decorations  were  magnificent,  and  in  good 
keeping  with  the  plot,  and  the  character  of  the 
parts. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  value  of  this  opera, 
and  of  the  principal  pieces  introduced  by  the 
composer,  we  shall  merely  confine  ourselves  to 
stating  that  this  new  work  is  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  author  of  II  Trovatorc,  Rigoletto, 
and  La  Traviata.  We  may,  however,  remark, 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  symphony,  the  duet 
between  the  soprano  and  baritone,  and  the  largo 
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finale-,  which  first  appeared  in  the  opera  of 
Stifelllo,  all  the  vest  is  new  in  the  first  act;  all  is 
new  in  the  fourth  act,  which  contains  a  very 
effective  village  chorus  without  accompaniment. 
The  libretto  contains  many  good  situations.  The 
name  of  the  poet  is  Signor  Wave. 

On  the  succeeding  nights,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
public  was  still  greater.  On  the  2(1  th  instant  the 
theatre  closed,  with  the  benefit  of  Madame  Lotti. 
The  following  inscription  in  honor  of  Signor  Verdi 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  which  this 
new  opera  lias  excited.  It  is,  we  believe,  written 
by  Signor  Casaretto. 

"Hail,  Giuseppe  Verdi.  Rimini  rejoices  that  thy 
sublime  Aroldo,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  on 
the  stage  of  its  new  theatre,  has  contributed  solemnity 
to  its  inauguration.  To  thee,  modest  and  great,  may 
the  gratitude  which  we  shad  ever  feel  for  so  much 
honor  be  more  acceptable  than  the  tribute  of  our 
praise.      17th  August,  1857. 

"Beloved  son!  glory  of  our  Italy!  we  applaud 
thee  for  the  splendor  thou  hast  shed  on  the  name  of 
our  mother. 

"  Thou  hast  vanquished  envy,  and  thou  hast  taught 
foreign  nations  that  the  light  of  our  sun  may  still 
inspire  and  produce  great  minds. 

"For  harmony  in  thy  hands  is  as  the  brush,  the 
chisel,  and  the  compass,  were  in  the  hands  of  Michael 
Angelo.  We  salute  thee  as  a  brilliant  ring,  destined 
to  unite  our  past  glory  with  the  glory  which  shall  be 
as  long  as  Italy  exists. 

11  And  even  as  real  beauty  cannot  die.  so  thy  great 
name  will  be  immortal,  0  mighty  creator  of  sweetest 
melodies.  So  that  posterity  will  perhaps  envy  our 
present  age,  to  which  Providence  has  granted  so  great 
a  genius." 

[The  above  glowing  apostrophe,  and  the  not 
less  glowing  record  that  precedes  it,  are  translated 
from  the  Gazetla  Musicals  of  Milan,  the  proprietor 
of  which  paper  is  also  the  publisher  of  Verdi's 
opera'. — Ed.  M.  W-~] — London  Musical  World. 


Moving  Music. 

The  "  Calliope"  has  hitherto  held  a  very  low 
rank  as  a  musical  instrument,  and  although  we 
may  hope  for  much  improvement  hereafter  in  its 
construction,  still  there  are  certain  obstacles  to  its 
ultimate  success  which  we  think  will  baffle  all  the 
refinements  of  art.  Rapid  motion  in  a  musical 
instrument  interferes  with  its  performances  in 
three  different  ways.  Changing  distances  modify 
the  force  of  sound,  and  changing  velocities  modify 
both  the  key  and  the  time  of  a  musical  perform- 
ance. Whoever  has  had  the  misfortune,  while 
riding  in  the  cars,  to  meet  another  train  with  its 
whistle  in  full  blast,  may  at  least  have  had  the 
consolation  of  a  curious  phenomenon  in  acoustics. 
As  the  whistle  passes  jt  suddenly  changes  its  pitch, 
falling  quite  perceptibly  in  the  scale.  This  fact 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  well-known 
principles  of  sound ;  for  the  pitch  of  a  note 
depends  upon  the  interval  between  the  pulses,  and 
if  the  musical  instrument  and  the  ear,  by  a  motion 
of  either  or  both,  approach  each  other,  the  pulses 
of  sound  come  to  the  ear  in  more  rapid  succession, 
and  consequently  the  pitch  is  raised :  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  instrument  and  the  ear  recede 
from  one  another,  the  pulses  are  delayed,  and  the 
pitch  is  lowered.  Thus  in  the  meeting  of  two 
trains  of  cars,  the  ear  and  the  whistle  approach 
at  first,  and  after  meeting  recede  by  the  sum  of 
their  motions.  Hence  the  pitch  of  the  whistle 
falls.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  velocity  of 
the  sound  were  increased  and  then  diminished  by 
the  relative  motion  of  the  trains ;  so  that,  knowing 
the  velocity  of  sounu,  it  is  easy  to  compute  the 
effect  of  this  motion  on  the  pitch. 

If  the  trains,  for  instance,  are  each  moving 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  the  change  in  the  pitch  of 
the  whistle  is  a  little  more  than  one  note  of  the 
scale. 

While  the  relative  motion  of  the  ear  and  the 
musical  instrument  is  uniform,  the  melody  of 
music  is  not  affected,  since  all  the  notes  of  the 
music  are  raised  or  lowered  in  the  same  propor- 
tion ;  but  any.  change  in  this  motion  changes  the 
key,  so  that  the  "  Calliope"  on  the  locomotive  or 
the  steamboat,  beginning  a  piece  of  music  as  it 
approaches,  and  ending  the  piece  after  it  has 
passed,  will  "  flat  out"  most  lamentably  to  the  ear 


of  the  listener  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a-foot. 

The  time  of  the  music  is  affected  in  the  same 
manner  by  this  change  of  relative  velocity,  for,  as 
the  interval  of  time  between  the  pulses  of  a  note 
is  diminished  or  increased  by  the  approach  or 
recession  of  the  musical  instrument,  so  the  inter- 
vals between  the  notes  themselves  are  shortened 
or  lengthened  in  the  same  way  and  in  the.  same 
proportion. 

This  change  of  time  tends  to  add  solemnity  to 
the  lugubrious  wail  of  the  changing  key.  To 
some  ears  the  change  of  time  would  perhaps  be 
the  more  painful,  while  other  ears  would  be.  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  change  of  the  key.  These 
changes  of  the.  force,  the  key  and  the  time  of  the 
musical  performance  are  unavoidable,  however 
perfectly  the  "  Calliope"  may  be  constructed.  The 
Muse,  is  essentially  sedentary  in  her  habits,  and 
she  will  never  endure  the  migratory  steam-whistle, 
even  if  art  should  cure  its  wheezing  and  soften  its 
tones  for  her  service.  The  only  remedy  is  to  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns  and  ride  with  the  music;  or 
else  to  keep  at  a  safe  distance,  where  the  change 
of  relative  velocity  is  not  so  abrupt — N.  Y. 
Evening,  Post. 


A  Finger  in  a  Sling. 

Do  you  know  wdio  Bessij  Bodkin  is  V  Ask  the 
first  young  lady  under  five  years  of  age,  whom 
you  may  meet.  She  will  tell  you  that  Bessy  is  the 
sister  of  Billy  Wilkins,  Long  Hester,  and  two 
others,  and  will  point  her  out  to  you  as  the  third 
finger  of  your  hand.  Well,  somebody  has  dis- 
covered that  when  Bessy  was  made,  nature  utterly 
forgot  the  noblest  use  to  which  the  human  hand 
can  be  applied,  namely,  the  playing  on  the  piano- 
forte, and,  in  her  negligence,  so  tied  up  Bessy  with 
ligaments  and  tendons,  that  she  cannot  come  down 
on  the  keys  with  the  aplomb  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters.  And  somebody,  aforesaid,  has  contrived 
a  thing  called  the  Trito-Dactylo-Gymnast,  which 
is  to  be.  affixed  to  Bessy,  and  is  to  enable  her  to 
acquit  herself  better  than  nature  intended.  The 
profound  ingenuity  displayed  in  the.  title  of  the 
invention  is  as  preternatural  as  the  thing  itself. 
What  Tritons,  Dactyls,  or  Gymnastics  have  to  do 
with  pianoforte  playing  we  do  not  affect  to  know, 
but  we  are  just  as  much  delighted  as  if  we  did. 
What  a  wonderful  age  we  live  in ! 

What  miracles  of  perfection  our  artists  ought 
to  be !  What  a  great  creature  Mendelssohn 
would  have  been,  had  he  only  had  a  Trito-Dactylo- 
Gymnast  !  We  always  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing wanting,  even  in  his  most  exquisite  composi- 
tions. It  was  the  want  of  Trito-dactylo-gymnastic 
treatment.  We  are  intoxicated  to  hear,  however, 
that  Mr.  Ella  has  patriotically  undertaken  to  go 
through  all  Mendelssohn's  works,  with  a  Trito- 
Dactylo-Gymnast  on  both  hands,  and  write  up  the 
music  to  the  mark  the  composer  would  have 
attained,  had  he  known  of  this  unutterably 
important  invention.  A  new  era  in  music  is  at 
hand — or  at  least  at  third  finger.  Moreover,  we 
observe  that  "  medical  testimony"  to  the  merits  of 
the  machine  is  proffered.  To  be  sure  the  name 
of  the  proposed  medical  witness  is  one  that  would 
not  infallibly  insure  the  insertion  of  his  advertise- 
ments in  a  respectable  paper,  but  that  is  a  tritle. 
Trito-Dactylo-Gymnastics.  We  linger  oyer — 
dally  with  such  a  poluphlossboyothalassesetic 
name,  and  mildly  recall  the  deep  wisdom  of  the 
venerable  J.  P.  Harley,  who  quaintly  remarked 
with  a  grimace  of  disfavor  directed  at  some  poly- 
syllabic puff,  "  the  more  Greek  the  more ." 

— From  Punch. 
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Organ  Concert. 

The  beautiful  organ  just  erected  in  the  Hollis 
Street  Church  (Rev.  T.  S.  King's)  by  Messrs. 
Simmons  &  Willcox  (late  Simmons  &  Fisher)  of 
this  city,  received  a  formal  opening  last  Saturday 


evening.  The  church  was  crowded  with  the 
members  of  the  parish  and  invited  guests,  includ- 
ing a  large  representation  of  our  most  musical 
people.  A  number  of  our  best  organists  tested 
the  powers  of  the  instrument  in  turn,  in  various 
styles  of  organ  music,  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
fugue  to  favorite  melody  and  variations,  according 
to  the  following  programme  : 

PART    I. 

1 — Opening  Voluntary,  performed  by  Mr.  A    U.  Hayt*r. 
2— Quartet  by  the  Choir  of  Hollis  Street  Church  : — 

Miss  Franklin,  Mrs.  McFarland,  Mr.  Low,  Mr.  Uphatu. 

3— Organ — Selections,  ending  with  Fugue  in  E  tiat Bach 

Mr.  S.  A.  Bancroft. 

4— Song— "  With  verdure  clad." Haydn 

Mrs.  Fowle. 
5— Reminiscences  of Rossini,  by  Mr.  Baunibach. 
6 — Extempore  Performance,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker. 

7— Quartet — "  Where  are  tiiy  bowers," Rossini 

Mrs.  Fnwle,  Miss  Humphrey,  Mr   Low,  Mr.  Wright. 
8— Chorus — "  Gloria,"  from  the  Twelfth  Mass, Mozart 

pakt  u. 

9— Extempore  Performance,  ending  with  Fugue  on  Bach,  Rink 

Mr.  J.  H.  Willcox 

10— Sextet— "As  pants  the  hart," Spohr 

Mrs.  Fowle,  Mrs.  Coverly,  Miss  Washburn,  Miss  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Wright. 

11— Andante,  with  Variations Rink 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  Babcock. 
12— Quartet  by  Choir  of  Hollis  Street  Church. 

13— Chorus— "  The  Lord  is  great,". Righini 

14— Flute  Concerto Rink 

Mr  B.  J   Lang. 
15— The  "  Old  Uundreth,' '  in  which  the  audTence  are  invited 
to  join. 

We  lost  the  doubtless  excellent  performances 
of  Mr.  Hayter  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  got 
but  an  indistinct  impression  (owing  to  our  bad 
seat  at  first)  of  Mr.  Parker's  improvisation 
upon  a  well  known  Russian  air,  well  suited  to 
the  organ ;  so  far  as  we  could  hear  it,  his  work 
seemed  musician-like  and  solid.  We  were  after- 
wards more  fortunate,  and  really  heard  the  organ 
from  a  favorable  position.  Mr.  Willcox,  always 
one  of  our  most  accomplished  organists,  who  has 
a  peculiar  talent  for  putting  an  organ  through  its 
paces,  and  weaving  a  fair  display  of  all  its  peculiar 
stops  and  combinations  into  a  free  and  rambling, 
yet  well-connected  and  expressive,  fantasia  of  a 
taking  character,  is  now  a  partner  in  the  firm  who 
built  the  instrument.  His  performance  gave  espe- 
cial pleasure,  eliciting  equal  admiration  for  itself 
and  for  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  instrument. 
He  has  an  easy,  graceful  mastery  of  the  stops, 
meeting  the  character  of  each  half-way  with  an 
appropriate  musical  intention,  letting  each  sing  a 
fitting,  characteristic  melody,  and  combining 
several  or  all  to  just  the  right  harmonic  coloring. 
Rink's  fugue  on  a  theme  represented  by  the  notes 
B  A  c  n,  which  is  the  German  for  what  we  should 
write  bu  A  c  bJ3,  (Bach  himself  also  used  the 
same  theme,)  was  played  with  consummate  neat- 
ness, clearness  and  distinctness,  and  proved  that 
a  Fugue  can  interest  a  general  audience.— Mr. 
Babcock,  whose,  earnest  and  high-toned  devo- 
tion to  the  pure,  classical  models  of  organ  com- 
position is  worthy  of  all  praise,  especially  in  a 
young  American  who  has  not  been  abroad,  gave 
an  excellent  rendering  of  the  ingenious  and  well- 
contrasted  variations  by  Rink.  —  Mr.  Baum- 
bach's  reminiscences  of  Rossini  were  brilliant 
and  gracefully  rendered  ;  but  a  less  serious  and 
church-like  set  of  motives  could  hardly  have  been 
selected  even  from  Rossini,  they  consisting  mostly 
of  the  most  secular  and  also  haeknied  melodies 
from  the  opera  "  Moses  in  Egypt." — Mr.  Lang's 
rendering  of  Rink's  Flute  Concerto  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly neat  and  fluent  performance,  exhibiting 
the  beauty  of  the  flute  stop  to  great  advantage. 

Every  one  regretted  not  to  hear  among  the 
rest  the  organist  of  the  church,  Mr.  Trenkle, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished,  sound  and 
classical,  as  well  as  singularly  modest  of  the  Ger- 
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man  musicians,  who  have  made  their  abode  in 
our  city.  But  he  has  other  opportunities,  and  he 
loves  those  of  service  better  than  those  of  show. 

The  singing  was  for  the  most  part  excellent, 
the  fuller  choruses,  such  as  that  especially  by 
Righini,  (sung  by  twelve  voices  of  uncommon 
power  and  richness,)  having  much  the  best  effect 
of  any.  Yet  the  Sextet  by  Spohr,  and  Mrs. 
Fowle's  solo  were  much  admired. 

The  Organ,  which  has  a  very  tasteful  and 
unique  exterior,  the  case  being  of  rich  mahogany, 
and  the  displayed  pipes  of  a  grey  or  leaden  color 
illuminated  with  gold,  is  remarkably  effective  for 
its  size ;  rich,  euphonious,  well  balanced  in  the 
ensemble  of  tone,  and  the  several  stops  finely 
voiced  and  characteristic.  It  has  three  Manuals, 
each  from  CC  to  G,  5G  notes,  and  Pedal,  two 
octaves  and  two  semi-tones.  The  Great  Organ 
has  eleven  registers ;  the  Choir  Organ,  eight ; 
the  Swell,  ten  ;  and  the  Pedal,  two ;  there  are 
also  eight  mechanical  stops  (couplers,  tremulant, 
&e.)  The  diapasons  have  a  rich  and  lusty  quality 
of  tone ;  the  pedal  bass  is  full  and  grand ;  the 
finer  stops  are  very  musical  and  sympathetic ; 
the  trumpet  speaks  with  remarkable  promptness 
and  vigor ;  the  Cremona  sings  a  baritone  melody 
with  admirable  tone  ;  and  the  mixtures  are  suffi- 
ciently criant,  without  making  the  pyramid  of 
sound  top-heavy.  The  mechanical  action  seems 
to  be  singularly  perfect.  Altogether,  it  is  an 
organ  in  which  the  Society,  if  they  have  music 
in  their  souls,  must  feel  much  satisfaction.  With 
such  an  organist  as  Mr.  Trenkle,  and  a  pastor 
who  so  well  appreciates  the  religious  ministry  of 
music,  it  must  add  not  a  little  inspiration  to  the 
worship  in  that  place. 


Orpheus. 

Such  is  the  name,  as  many  of  our  readers  know, 
of  the  German  Manner- Gesang-verein,  or  Glee 
Club  in  this  city ;  for  we  have  but  one,  while 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati, 
&c,  count  such  clubs  by  the  dozen.  But  this  one 
is  a  noble  one,  and  bore  away  the  palm  at  the 
last  great  congress  of  part-song  singers  in  Phila- 
delphia. Their  concerts  were  among  the  purest 
and  most  inspiring  of  last  winter's  musical  occa- 
sions. Since  then,  all  summer  they  have,  met  two 
evenings  every  week  for  practice,  in  their  cozy 
club  room,  (naturally,  by  old  traditional  Teutonic 
affinity,  under  the  same  roof  with  a  lager-bier 
saloon.)  hung  round  with  banners,  trophies,  pic- 
tures, and  divers  emblems,  musical  and  patriotic, 
Orphic  and  Germanic.  A  very  genial  and 
friendly,  very  German,  very  tuneful,  and  in  truth 
very  smoky  atmosphere  pervades  the  place.  There 
is  freedom  without  rudeness,  conviviality  with- 
out excess,  familiarity  without  vulgarity.  There 
is  a  fine  blending  of  the  social  element  with  the 
artistic,  of  recreation  with  improvement.  Music 
is  the  bond  of  union — music  and  that  German 
sentiment  of  brotherhood  and  freedom,  to  which 
so  many  of  the  beautiful  and  stirring  songs  of 
Deutschland  owe  their  inspiration. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant,  free  and  easy, 
friendly  place  to  drop  into  of  an  evening,  sure  of 
hearing  some  of  the  best  of  music,  while  the  sight 
and  clink  of  foaming  glasses,  even  if  you  are  not 
disposed  to  taste  the  national  beverage  "  which 
cheers  but  not  intoxicates,"  does  much  to  place  all 
parties  upon  easy,  equal  terms,  and  dispose  you  to 
drink  in  music  at  every  pore.  Indeed  it  is  only 
in  such  easy,  free  conditions  that  one  is  truly  open 


to  the  charm  of  music;  your  stiff  concert,  fashion- 
able dress  opera  or"  music  party,  is  nothing  to  it. 

We  never  drop  in  at  the  "  Orpheus"  without 
thinking,  what  a  sensible  way,  for  young  men,  aye 
and  older  men,  of  passing  an  evening  !  When 
will  Young  America  learn  to  do  anything  so  sen- 
sible ?  Not  perhaps  until  we  are  as  truly  mu- 
sical a  people  as  the  German  ;  not,  at  least,  until 
we  love  music  as  earnestly,  love  it  as  Art ;  above 
all,  not  until  we  come  to  have  some  sense  of  what 
is  meant  by  geniality.  Observe  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion between  having  a  good  time  of  an  evening 
or  not,  between  convivial  and  serious  hours 
Pleasure,  society,  excitement  of  some  sort  the 
young  men  do  and  will  have.  The  only  question 
is :  shall  it  be  of  a  sensible,  truly  social,  inspiring 
and  improving  kind — a  happiness  that  does  not 
hurt  but  help  the  growth  of  what  is  good  in  us ; 
or  shall  it  be  stupid,  vulgar,  sensual,  idle,  unin- 
spired by  any  generous,  beautiful  ideal?  The 
Germans  seem  to  us  in  a  good  degree — remarka- 
ble, compared  with  our  own  people,  who  know 
not  the  art  of  amusing  themselves — to  have  solved 
the  problem.  We  forgive  them  the  thick  envel- 
opment of  smoke,  for  the  sake  of  the  pure  bright 
flame  that  glows  within ;  we  positively  think  well 
of  the  beer  accompaniment  (waiving  the  physic- 
logical  and  dietetic  question — as  also  the  aesthetic) 
for  the  moral  good  it  seems  to  do  by  way  of  social 
stimulus,  so  innocent  compared  with  those  in 
vogue  among  more  Puritanic  races.  Better  the 
wholesome  moderate  indulgence,  than  the  terrible 
reaction  of  our  sanctified  and  theoretic  abstinence. 
Why  will  not  our  young  men  form  singing  clubs, 
uniting  the  practice  of  fine,  noble  music  with 
such  cheap  and  innocent  material  stimulus,  in- 
stead of  lounging  about  bar-rooms,  stultifying  and 
brutalizing  themselves  with  the  coarse  and  dan- 
gerous expedients  of  idle,  sham  society  ?  They 
have  in  the  average  better  voices  than  the  Ger- 
mans ;  they  have  a  certain  love  of  music  ;  why 
will  they  not  exercise  it  on  something  higher  than 
negro  songs,  and  the  poor,  stale,  vulgar  convivial 
choruses,  which  so  often  ring  in  street  and  tavern? 
What  so  simple  and  sensible  as  to  unite  in  circles 
of  twenty  or  thirty,  employ  a  good  musician-like 
teacher  and  leader,  take  a  room,  and  make  it  the 
business  of  an  evening  or  two  each  week  to 
thoroughly  learn  some  of  these  noble  German 
part-songs,  or  English  glees,  or  choruses  from  the 
best  operas,  thus  cherishing  the  artistic  and  the 
social  element  at  once  ?  Most  of  the  members  of 
the  German  clubs  are  plain  mechanics,  clerks, 
&c,  by  no  means  artists,  who  find  in  the  club 
meetings  their  best  means  of  refined  and  elevating 
culture.  With  them  mingle  not  a  few,  who  are 
men  of  means  and  culture,  some  who  are  artists, 
and  the  occasion  is  a  good  one  for  all.  All  feel 
better  for  it,  and  better  fitted  to  enter  with  a 
cheerful  spirit,  and  with  a  sense  of  self-respect 
upon  the  serious  cares  of  the  next  morning. 

We  are  led  into  these  remarks,  by  thinking  of 
a  delightful  entertainment  at  the  Orpheus  room 
this  week.  It  was  one  of  their  reception  nights, 
or  parties,  to  which  they  sometimes  invite  their 
room  full  of  friends  and  in  the  usual  dishabille  of 
beer  and  smoke,  treat  them  to  a  programme  of 
their  choicest  and  best  learned  pieces.  The  room 
was  divided  midway  by  a  fine  Chickering  Grand 
Piano,  and  closely  packed  at  one  end,  (seated  all 
at  tables)  were  the  singing  members,  to  the 
number  of  some  thirty,  while  the  other  end  was 
equally  packed  with  listeners,  smoking  cigars,  or 


smoked,  also  around  tables.  The  excellent 
Kreiss.maxx  presided  and  conducted.  There 
were  three  of  our  best  pianists  present,  Messrs. 
Dresel,  Trenkle  and  LEONHARD.  The  former 
played  the  accompaniments  to  such  pieces  as 
require  it,  viz.  songs,  trios,  opera  choruses,  &c- 
The  proper  German  part-song  needs  no  instru- 
ment. The  singers  rose,  the  conductor  waved  his 
stick,  and  forth  rolled  in  rich,  full,  organ-like 
harmony,  from  thirty  manly  voices,  the  sublime 
chorus  of  priests:  0  Isis  and  Osiris,  from  Mozart's 
Zauberflbte.  We  were  at  once  struck  with  the 
improved  collective  quality  of  tone  of  the  Or- 
pheus ;  the  voices  blended  into  a  richer  and  more 
euphonious  whole,  than  they  did  last  winter. 
They  have  gained  some  fine  accessions,  particu- 
larly in  the  tenor.  And  the  fruits  of  practice 
were  quite  obvious. 

Next  came  the  Scena  from  Freysehiitz,  "Thro' 
the  forest,"  &c,  sung  with  much  spirit  by  the 
younger  of  the  brothers  Schraurstadter,  who 
has  some  admirable  high  tenor  notes,  and  whose 
voice  and  talent  are  a  great  addition.  A  Trio 
with  chorus,  from  Weber's  Euryanthe^vdiS  superb: 
it  only  needed  a  larger  room.  Delicious,  too,  was 
the  Trio  (Kreissmann  and  the  brothers  S.)  from 
Mozart's  "  Seraglio."  Such  selections  are  not 
heard  at  any  of  our  concerts ;  perhaps  they  will 
be  this  winter.  These  were  interspersed  with 
part-songs  by  Mendelssohn,  a  sentimental  one  by 
Kiicken  (whose  compositions  are  clever  imita- 
tions of  the  Italian)  ;  a  ballad  or  two  by  Schu- 
mann, with  quaint  accompaniment  and  melody  : 
a  singing  icaltz(!)  by  the  whole  club,  with  intro- 
duction and  all,  quite  droll  and  graceful  ;  comic 
songs  and  choruses  ;  a  piano-forte  Romanza,  by 
Schumann,  delicate  and  rare,  and  exquisitely 
played  by  Trenkle;  and  a  sparkling  bravura  Ma- 
zurka, by  Sehulhoff,  finely  executed  by  Leon- 
hard. — The  music  gave  unqualified  delight,  and 
warranted  the  most  agreeable  anticipations  of  the 
next  series  of  Orpheus  Concerts. 


"We  have  a  letter  from  Carl  Zerr.vhx,  who  was  to 
sail  from  Hamburg  in  the  steamer  Borussia  on  the 
1st,  and  will  be'  among  us  in  a  few  days.  Then,  in 
spite  of  the  bard  times,  nay  all  the  more,  by  necessary 
reaction  from  the  soul-consuming  gloom,  we  may  look 
out  for  inspiring  concerts  of  orchestral  music.  Mr. 
Z.  has  had  a  delightful  time,  revisiting  his  home,  and 
travelling  on  the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland  and  France 
and  England,  bearing  fine  music,  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Richard  "Wagner,  who  seems  to  have 
made  the  pleasantest  impression  on  him,  &cL,  &c. 

In  such  blue,  suspicious  times,  when  "money," 
"  credit,"  are  the  themes  of  all  our  music,  when 
"panic  "sets  the  key  and  tempo,  concord  is  put  off 
by  unendurable  "  suspicion,"  and  the  whole  orchestra 
is  one  sulphurous  Freyschutz  "tremolo"  of  terror 
and  misgiving,  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  one  sweet  snatch 
of  wholesome,  human  re-assuring  melody  steal  in 
amid  the  murky  chaos.  "We  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  quote  one  of  t}\Qj)lcasintj  incidents  in  the  dark 
times,  which  has  already  found  extensive  circulation 
andjbeen  read  with  a  thrill  of  new  confidence  in  human 
nature,  Messrs.  Chickekixg  &  Soxs,  the  extensive 
piano-forte  makers,  employ  about  three  hundred  me- 
chanics and  many  laborers,  and  have  a  large  poy-roll 
to  meet,  of  course,  each  week.  Saturday  before  last, 
in  consequence  of  the  non-arrival  of  remittances  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  with  business  paper 
maturing  which  required  all  their  available  funds, 
this  perfectly  solvent  firm  were  unable  to  pay  off  their 
hands.  The  workmen  met,  and  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  passed  resolutions  expressive  of  sympathy  and 
confidence  in  their  employers,  and  of  their  ability  and 
willingness  to  wait  till  better  times,  and  even  tender- 
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in<r  them  a  loau  of  six  or  eight  thousand  dollars  out 
of  their  own  earnings.  That  was  noble,  and  speaks 
volumes  in  praise,  of  the  relation  that  has  existed 
between  employers  and  employed,  a  relation  alike 
honorable  to  both  parties. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Music  will  be  closed  for 
a  fortnight,  to  give  time  for  the  preparation  of  Mozart's 
Nozze  di  Figaro,  Meyerbeer's  Robert  le  Diable,  &c. 
The  new  season  will  probably  open  with  Semiramide, 
in  which  Madame  D'Anori  will  make  her  debut  on 
the  stage  as  Arsace.  Herr  Formes  is  now  on  his  way 
to  this  country. 


it  s  i  t  JU  i;  o  it  L 


London. 

Opera. — Lumley's  company  gave  some  extra  per- 
formances of  Italian  opera  in  the  last  part  of  Septem- 
ber ;  among  other  pieces,  Don  Giovanni,  with  Miles. 
Piccolomini,  Spezia,  Ortolani,  and  Signors  Giuglini, 
Beneventano,  Belletti,  Sec.  The  Traviata  and  the 
Trovatore  of  course  followed,  to  show  the  progress 
art  has  made  since  Mozart. 

The  following  notices  of  new  mnsic,  in  the  Alhencc- 
umt  show  how  seriously  the  art  is  cultivated  by  some 
Englishmen  and  English  women  : 

Symphony,  No.  I.  (in  E  fat,  for  Orchestra,  by  Jo- 
seph Street.  Op.  4,  Score— -[Symphonic,  &c]  (Leip- 
sic,  Breitkopf  &  Hartel;  London,  Ewer  &  Co.)  A 
first  Symphony,  by  an  Englishman,  published  in  score 
at  Leipsic,  is  an  appearance  which  appeals  to  by- 
standers as  a  sign  of  production  such  as  has  not  been 
made,  we  apprehend,  since  Professor  Bennett's 
"  start"  in  Germany.  Though  no  perusal  will  repre- 
sent to  us  how  far  our  countryman  is  successful  in  the 
management  of  orchestral  combinations,  the  eye  can 
gather  from  this  published  score  the  satisfactory  as- 
surance that  its  writer  is  not  anions  those  who  have 
"eaten  nightshade  "—otherwise,  who  have  been  in- 
fected by  the  new  doctrine,  the  tendency  of  which  is 
to  dethrone  idea,  so  far  as  clearness  of  form,  pleas- 
antness of  melody,  and  symmetry  of  structure  are  in- 
volved in  it.  The  Symphony  is  obviously  clearly  im- 
agined and  intelligently  wrought  out.  In  the  intro- 
duction, however,  there  are  more  silences  than  can 
be  effective,  let  the  plea  of.  suspense  be  urged  ever  so 
strongly.  By  a  less  timid  employment  of  counter- 
point, the  phrases  might  have  been  tied  together  with 
some  filament  of  sound,  destroying  the  apparent  for- 
mality of  the  movement,  not  impairing  the  curiosity 
of  the  listener.  The  alleqro  seems  to  us  too  lon^ 
drawn,  though  well  conducted  in  its  middle  portion! 
The  adayio  and  the  scherzo  apparently  exceed  it  in 
interest.  Echoes  of  Beethoven  may  be  heard  we 
imagine,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  meri- 
torious Symphony,  but  they  are  echoes  of  Beethoven's 
beautiful  and  not  his  crude  phrases.  A  composer 
only  at  his  fourth  work  is  permitted  to  show  his  mod- 
els, and  pardonable  if  he  even  fall  into  quotation 
without  knowing  as  much,  since,  if  he  have  anything 
to  say,  emanation  and  originality  are  pretty  sure  to 
come  later.  We  shall  look  with  interest  for  future 
music  signed  by  the  composer  of  this  symphonv. 

Six  Pedal  Fugues,  of  which  five  are  upon  English 
Psalm  tunes,  and  Eight  other  'Movements  for  the  Or- 
gan. By  Elizabeth  Stirling.  (Novello.)'  We  have 
here  another  reminder  of  the  amount  of  serious  mu- 
sical thought  and  knowledge  which  exists  among  our 
countrywomen.  The  remarkable  organ  playing  of 
Miss  Stirling  will  not  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who 
heard  it  some  years  ago;  ancf while  some  of  our  men 
have  been  frittering  time  over  divert imenti,  bagatelles, 
opera-airs  spoiled,  and  other  trumpery  calling  itself 
music  for  the  piano-forte,  the  lady  seems  to  have 
been  not  only  playing  on,  but  also  thinking  stead- 
ily for,  her  instrument ;  and  the  fruits  of  her  labors 
here  put  forth  may  be  placed  on  the  same  shelf  with 
most  of  the  modern  music  produced  in  England  for 
the  organ.  The  Fugues  are  ingeniously "  treated, 
with  a  fair  amount  of  variety  and  enterprise.  To  be 
new  in  fugue-writing  at  the  present  time  is  almost  as 
hard  as  it  would  be  to  produce  new  combinations  alia 
Palestrina.  Thus  Miss  Stirling's  invention  will  be 
best  studied  in  the  "  Eight  Movements,"  which  seem 
to  us  sober  and  solid'fas  organ  music  should  be),  but 
not  stupid,  clear  in  design,  clever  in  construction,  and 
giving  scope  to  considerable  executive  power,  a  little 
natural  timidity  in  the  claims  made  by  the  lady  on 
the  pedal-board  allowed  for.  To  sum  up,  this  is  a 
book  to  which  Englishmen  as  well  as  English  women 
may  appeal  with  pride  when  the  soundness  of  their 
musical  accomplishments  is  inquired  into.  Here  we 
may  mention  (though  by  no  means  classing  the  two 
publications  at  the  same  figure  of  merit)  Two  Move- 
ments for  the  Organ— an  adagio  non  troppo,  and  an 
andante  pastorale,  Op.  3,  by  Charles  Edward  Stevens. 

PARIS. — The  Africaine  is  again  spoken  of.  Does 
this  mean  we  are  to  have  the  Africaine  once  for  all  ? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.     Meyerbeer  is  doubtless  a  great  mu- 


sician; but  he  is  also  the  greatest  diplomatist  of  our 
times,  He  possesses  the  art  of  stimulating  public 
curiosity,  of  raising  expectation,  of  keeping  managers 
on  the  alert,  of  monopolizing  dramatic  and  musical 
glory,  and  all  the  while  he  is  quite  at  his  ease.  The 
ProphHe  followed  the  Huguenots  at  an  interval  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  during  which  time,  every  trip 
the  composer  took  from  Berlin  to  Paris,  or  vice  versa, 
caused  the  greatest  possible  excitement.  The  Afri- 
caine was  in  existence  even  then.  We  must  feed  upon 
hope. 

Rossini  is  better  pleased  than  ever  with  his  stay  at 
Passy  ;  he  is  not  afraid  of  music  now — quite  the  con- 
trary ;  he  has  even  taken  to  composing  music  again. 
The  celebrated  maestro  has  written  several  scenes; 
amongst  which  we  may  mention  the  Titan,  for  Levas- 
senr,  and  an  0  Salvtaris.  Let  us  hope  that  these  are 
symptoms  of  a  musical  resurrection. 

A  monumental  tomb  has  just  been  raised  to  Zinga- 
relli  in  the  church  of  St.  Domenico  Majore,  in  Naples, 
by  his  friend  Benedetto  Vita,  by  means  of  a  national 
subscription.  On  the  day  of  the  installation,  high 
mass  was  executed  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  instrument- 
alists and  chorists,  under  the  direction  of  Mercadante, 
who  succeeded  Zingarelli  in  his  situation  as  director 
of  the  Academy  of  Music. 

At  the  Tht?atre-Lyrique,  Euryanthe  has  been  pro- 
duced with  questionable  success.  Weber  wrote  Eury- 
anthe after  Dcr  Freischiitz,  and  before  Oberon.  At 
the  onset  it  was  coldly  received,  and  obtained  little 
more  than  a  succes  oVestime.  This  is,  however,  ex- 
plained on  reading  the  libretto,  which  is  ill-constructed 
and  devoid  of  interest.  MM.  de  Saint-Georges  and 
de  Leuven  have  remodelled  it.  The  story  of  the  old 
novel,  the  point  of  which  consists  in  the  fact  that 
Euryanthe  has  a  mark  on  her  bosom  resembling  a 
violet,  is  retained.  A  recreant  knight  contrives  to 
gain  admission  to  her  bed-room,  and,  having  discov- 
ered her  secret,  makes  use  of  it  (like  Iac.himo  with 
Imogen,  in  Shaksneare's  "  Cymbeline,")  to  damage 
her  reputation.  Euryanthe  (according  to  the  new 
version)  has  an  affianced  lover,  a  knight  named 
Odoard,  and  is  also  loved  by  Reynold,1  who  resolves 
to  supplant  his  rival.  The  prince,  Euryanthe's  guar- 
dian, has  fixed  the  marriage  day,  and  commanded  the 
necessary  festivities.  On  his  return  from  Palestine, 
Odoard  has  brought  over  a  sorceress,  called  Zara,  who 
is  in  love  with  him,  but,  in  spite  of  her  charms,  fails 
to  win  his  regard.  She  persuades  Reynold  to  make  a 
wager  with  Odoard  that  he  will  obtain  from  Euryanthe 
an  irrefutable  proof  of  her  favors.  Odoard  accepts  in 
presence  of  the  Prince  and  the  whole  court.  Reynold 
is  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  when  Zara  relates  the 
story  of  a  Babylonian  princess,  who  had  a  flower  of 
eglantine  imprinted  on  her  breast.  She  then  waves 
her  hand,  and  the  wall  opens  and  discovers  Euryanthe 
in  a  deep  sleep.  Reynold,  thus  enlightened,  presents 
himself  at  court,  states  the  circumstance,  and  claims 
the  bet.  Odoard  leaves  Euryanthe  without  explana- 
tion, while  her  knights  overwhelm  herwith  reproaches. 
Odoard,  however,  returns,  declares  himself  Eury- 
anthe's champion,  and  defies  Reynold  to  single  com- 
bat. Zara  then  presents  Reynold  with  a  sword,  which 
no  armor  can  resist.  The  combat  is  about  to  take 
place,  but  Reynold  loses  confidence,  when  the  prince 
orders  the  champions  to  exchange  weapons.  Zara, 
who  still  loves  Odoard,  now  repents,  and  confides  the 
whole  secret  to  the  prince.  The  combat  is  suspend- 
ed, Euryanthe's  innocence  is  proclaimed,  and  with 
this  clumsy  catastrophe  the  curtain  falls. 

The  romanza  of  Odoard  has  been  reduced  to  two 
couplets,  there  being  three  in  the  original  scene.  An 
air  and  a  duet  of  the  second  act  have  been  transferred 
to  the  first.  The  third  act  has  been  almost  entirely 
changed.  Among  other  ihterpolations  are  the  march 
from  Preciosa,  and  the  Invitation  a  la  Valse. 

The  piece  is  well  got  up,  both  as  regards  the  scenery 
and  dresses.  Mile.  Rey,  from  the  Opera-Comique,  is 
Euryanthe;  Mlle.Borghese,  Zara;  M.  Michot,  Odoard  ; 
and  M.  Balanque",  Reynold — mediocrity  on  all  sides. 
The  orchestra,  under  M.  DelofTre,  did  its  best,  but  that 
was  not  superlative.  The  audience  was  cold  and 
apathetic. — Corr.  Lond.  Mus.  World. 


%  d  u  t  r  t  i  s  t  m  $  it  i  s . 

MEUOI3SON'. 

VSEUKTE^PS'  GRAND  G0NGERT! 

The  public  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  FIRST  AP- 
PEARANCE IN  BOSTON  of 

HENRY    W.    VIEUXTEMPS, 

In  connection  with 

Mme.  ANNA  DE  LAGRANGE, 

SIGISMTTND   THALBERG, 

And  Signor  ROCCO, 

Will  take  place  on 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  14, 

When  a  most  brilliant  programme  will  be  offered.  Admission 
One  Dollar.  Seats  will  be  secured  without  extra  charge,  the 
sale  beginning  on  Monday,  at  Russell  &  Richardson's  music 
store.    On  Friday  the  Second  Concert. 


LUCIA, PIANO  SOLO. 

OLIVER  DITSOIV  <fc  CO.  have  jiist  published— The 
Opera  of  LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOK,  Piano  Solo,  being 
the  Ninth  volume  of  "  Dltson's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas." 
In  Press,  LUOREZIA  BORGIA,  Piano  Solo,  of  the  same  leries. 

-A.      CA.T11D- 

C1ARL  ZER.RAIIX  begs  leave  to  announce  to  bis  pupils 
I  aDd  friends,  that  be  will  commence  hiB  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  music  shortly  after  his  return  from  Europe,  which  will 
be  about  the  15th  of  October. 

Please  address  at  Chickering  &  Sons',  or  at  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal music  stores. 

WANTED,  by  a  Tenore,  an  engagement  in  some  Choir 
in  or  near  the  city.     Terms  moderate.    Address  bv  mail, 
CHARLES  MOZART,  Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Oct.  8,  1857. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  a  si  I  nation  to  sing  in  Church.  Apply  at  Russell  & 
Richardson's,  2!)1  Washington  St. 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB  intend  on  their 
arrival  from  Europe  giving  thair  usual  series  of  Concerts. 
All  business  matters  for  the  services  of  the  Club  for  public  or 
private  concerts-,  can  he  arranged  by  addressing 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary,  181  Harrison  Avenue. 

Mr.    GUST  AVE    SATTER 

Has  the  honor  of  announcing  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  and 
vicinity  his  intention  of  giving  a  Series  of  SIX  CHAMBER 
CONCERTS,  at  the  Rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  fc  Sons. — 
The  programmes  will  embrace  only  the  very  choicest  mosic. 
The  Concerts  will  be  given  once  a  week,  commencing  Satur- 
day, Oct  17. 

Mr  Satter  has  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  he  has  secured 
the  valuable  assistance  of  Miss  Jennet  Twichell,  Messrs.  Wm. 
Schultze,  Henry  Jungnickfl  and  others. 

Tickets  for  the  Series  of  Six  Concerts,  $4.  Single  tickets  SI. 
Subscription  lists  will  be  found  at  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons' 
Rooms  and  at  the  Music  Stores. 


OTTO     DRESEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  St.  or  at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Ware-rooms. 

Terms  for  Music  lessons,  $50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  Sf-30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


N£W     WORKS     \N     PRESS. 

OIjIVER  DITSON  &>  CO.   have  in  press,  and  will 
issue  early  iu  October: 

THE  CHURCH  AND  HOME.  A  Collection  of  Sacred  Mu- 
sic, comprising  Anthems,  Motets,  Extracts  from  Oratorios 
and  Masses,  Canticles,  Chants,  &c.  Selected  and  adapted  by 
George  Leach 

CONTINENTAL  HARMONY.  A  Collection  of  the  most 
celebrated  Psalm  Tunes,  Anthems,  and  Favorite  Pieces,  de- 
signed particularly  for  "  Old  Folks'  Concerts,"  and  the 
Social  Circle. 

THE  WESTERN  BELL.  A  Collection  of  Glees,  Quartets, 
Choruses,  &c. 

Several  other  valuable  works  in  preparation,  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  jnven. 

Oliver  Hit  son  &  Co.,  277  Washington  St. 

Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Music,  will  return  from  Europe  in  season  to  re- 
ceive Pupils  after  Nov.  1st,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Messrs. 
Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291  Washington  street. 


WILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in   the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.'    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, fU.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

Mhl.K.  GABRIEtXE    DE   LAMOTTE    has   the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  will   resume  her  Morning 
and   Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte,  on  MONDAY,  Sept.  14th. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 

SIGWOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELAEI 

IS  now  readv  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  addressed  at  the 
Rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson's and  Ditson  &  Co's  Music  Stores,  or  at  his  residence, 
No.  86  Pinckney  Street. 

Sig  Rendelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing,  /V  begin- 
ners only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday.  Oct.  6th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercises 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  dass  of  last  year, 
who  may  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
lesumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

AUGUST     HAM  ANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  k  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 

ATHENJEUM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Exhibition  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  July  15, 
with  a  new  collection  of  Pictures,  among  which  will  be  found, 
The  Visitation,  by  Page  ;  The  First  N.  E.  Thansgiving,  by 
Edwin  White ;  additional  pictures  by  Allston  ;  and  other 
works  by  New  York  and  Boston  Artists. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 


FIRST  mHMM  PIAI^O-FORTES. 


CHICKEEING  &   SONS 

Ilave  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  185C : 


FBOM   THE 

$tajssatf)UBttt«  CfjatitaMt  ^Hcdjaitit  SlBSoriatfon 

FOB  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FBOM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOB  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


FBOM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAKEROOMS, 

masoktic    ■xoisia/riirpsi.iES, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

MRS.    J.    H.    LONG, 

"V  O  C -A.  L  I  S  T    (SOPBANO). 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

SS.      IB.      BjS.IjXj, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  ReT.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

G.    ANDRE    &,    CO., 
Depot   of    Foreign    and    American    Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi'a,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

EDWARD    Ii.    BALCH^ 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

£\  (Imported  from  England) 

3     9?   Broadway ,  N.TT. 
To  Choral  Societies  and  Choirs, 

NOVELLO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  contains  a  list  of  Music 
for  the  u.=e  of  Choral  Societies,  Church  Choir.",  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Arocal  and  Orchestral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees;  Music  with  Latiu  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c,  &c, 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  ceDts  per  p:ige. 

Novello's  Octavo  Editions  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c  ,  in  Vocal 
Score,  wirh  Piano-forte  accompaniment  Handel's  Messiah, 
SI  63;  Judas  Maccabaeud,  SI  63;  Haydn's  Creation,  Si  25. 
All  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  been  published 
in  this  scries  at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES.      . 

All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  distinct  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's  "Messiah,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "  Judas  Ulacc alliens,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  "Samson,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTION  OF  GLEES. 

Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  Siuging  Class  Circular.  For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

NQlfELZQ'S    MUSIC    STORE, 
389  Broadway,  New  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

T HE  Fifth  Term  of  the  Bostuu  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  5th  of  October  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments : — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  referenc  tc  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  $25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C  D.  Parker,  and  William  Schultze. 
For  particulars,  address  B.  F.  Baker,  No.  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKEE, 

Ertjfftriutor  of  ii*  ^iauo-^ort*,  ©njatt  &  J^axmonaj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction*. 


MLLE.  GABKIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  EKOADWAY,  comer  of  Kinth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m\u  uf  tjjB  ^imto  m\  singing, 


u.  §. 


OTEL, 


JOB  PRIKTTI3SFG- 

OF     EVERY     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 
3STO-    SI    SCHOOL    STKEET. 

C.    BBEUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIQN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  EraroVs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

MUSTC^AKTO^olB^PBINTINa^FFICEi 


RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON'S 

MONTHLY 

CATALOGUE  GFNEIV MUSIC. 
SEPTEMBER. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

NEAR,  Swedish  Song  (G)  4, LIndblad,  20 

TltAWEK.  (l')4 P.N.Cnmcb  25 

HYING  CHILD'S  REQUEST,  (E  Hat)  3 25 

FRIENDSHIP,  (G)  4 F.  X.  Crouch,  25 

PETE  MORRIS'S  MUSEUM,  <>,ij,i<\  (A)  3... .Pete  \U.rri-.  25 
I  LOVE  TO  THINK  OF  HAPPY  HOME.  (G)4,  L.  Marshall,  25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

NORWICH  CADETS'  POLKA,  Lithograph.  (E  rl.it I  4, 

P.  S.  Gilmore,  30 

MIRRA  VAI.SE  BRILLAXTE,  (C)  5 A.  Talexy,  40 

LA  BELLE  NU1T,  Nocturne,  (B)4 G.  A.  Osborne,  25 

GRAND  VALSE  Bltll.LANTE.  op.  28,  (Aflat)  6,  I.  Tedesco,  70 

LIGHT  GUARD  SCHOTTISCHE,  (F)4, Franz  Staab,  50 

FLOU'ERS  OF  THE  FOREST,  Fantaiae,  (A)  5,  F.Br-    r.  40 

PETIT  ENFANT,  (E  Hat)  3, A.  Qui lant    20 

LIGHT  GUARD  POLKA,  (Enu»)4 Franz  Slaab    50 

INVITATION  A  LA  C1IASSE,  (D)4 Henri  Cramer,  25 

KATHLEEN  MAVOURNF.EN,  (E  Hat)  4 Ferd.  Bever    25 

CAMPAIGN  MARCH,  (Iiflat)3 F.  W   Smith    10 

BELLE  FANNIE  POLKA,  (r)3, VT.  p    II, ward'  25 

MA  CHERE  VALSE,  (Etl..r)3 Ph.  Jourdan,  20 

MARIETTA  POLKA  MAZURKA,  (D)3 Ingraham'  10 

SIGNS  OF  LOVE.    Six  beautiful  Melodies  with  brilliant 
Variations,  by  Charles  Grobe. 

No.  1— To  the  Cottage  of  my  Mother,  (0)4 35 

No.  2— Kitty  Clyde,  ( G )  4, .' "  "'35 

No.  3— Old  Arm  Chair,  (E  flat |  4, 35 

No.  4— Lament  of  the  Irish  Emigrant.  (C)  4.. ........ ...  35 

No.  5— Rosalie  the  Prairie  Flower,  (B  flat)  4 '35 

No.  6— He  Doeth  all  Things  Well,  (E  Hat)  4 "35 

HOWE'S    NEW    AMERICAN    BANJO   SCHOOL  with- 
out a  Master, 50 

Do.  Abridged  edition, 25 

THE  SCHOOL  BELL,  by  Chaei.es  Butler 'and'  L.  H.'soCTa- 
ari>,  containing  250  pages  of  music,  embracing  some  of  the 
most  fascinating  popular  Songs,  Hymns,  Duets,  Trios,  &c, 
for  the  school-room  and  family  circle.  Price  25c.  S3  per  doz. 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 
The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  pieces,  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difficulty  of  execution  of  different  pieces,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  figures,  running  from  1,  [which  represents 
very  easy,]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult music] 

The  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  Quarto  of  SO  pages,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thalberg,  an.  ;.  sis  of  4000  celebrated  Musical 
works,  Musical  engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Music, 
&c— a  book  of  groat  value  to  all  Musicians— sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  the  reecir  t  of  four  cents  in  stamps,  to  defray  postage. 
Direct  you*-   jtpticntion  •' 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 

Publishers,  291  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

O.    L.  JWA.TKINS    tSs    Co. 

(Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkisb.) 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Dealers  in 

^PIANO-FORTES 

AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

HALLET,   ID_A_-V"IS    Sz,    CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

&Ci^t-  ^>     t^-vand.  Parlor  Grand, 

and  Square 

„  _.ilOFORTES, 

WITH  THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON. 

ORGAN    BUIIiDBR, 

WESTFIELD,   MASS. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeliuirl  Street. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  eta. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 6  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent S6.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  perline  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

M»,  21    SCHOOL    STKEET.  _ 
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From  a  Lecture  on  Bells. 

BY   A.   W.    THAYER. 

We  Americans  have  at  home  little  opportunity 
to  know  the  grand  effects  produced  by  bells  of  a 
large  size,  as  they  roll  forth  their  tones  of  an 
indescribable  dignity  and  solemnity — a  deep  bass 
to  all  the  varied  sounds  of  city  life.  The  only 
large  bells  I  know  of  in  America,  are :  that  on  the 
city  hall  of  New  York,  said  to  weigh  21,000  lbs., 
and  two  at  Montreal,  one  upon  the  Cathedral 
weighing  some  30,000  lbs.,  which  is  the  largest 
ever  cast  in  England,  unless  the  new  bell  for 
the  Parliament  clock,  be  larger,  the  weight  of 
which  I  have  not  seen.  The  largest  bell  in  Eng- 
land, except  perhaps  that  just  mentioned,  was 
cast  in  1845  for  York  Minster,  and  weighs  rather 
more  than  27,000  lbs.  The  most  noted  of  the 
other  English  bells  are  the  "  Great  Tom,"  at  Ox- 
ford, 17,000  lbs.,  that  at  Lincoln,  a  little  more 
than  11,000  lbs.,  and  the  principal  one  on  St. 
Paul's,  a  little  less  than  that. 

But  the  bells  on  the  continent  of  Europe  far 
surpass  those  of  Great  Britain.  At  Erfurt  in 
Germany  is  a  very  famous  bell,  weighing  over 
27,000  lbs.,  which  was  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Susanne,  and  is  distinguished  for  the  excellence 
of  its  metal,  having  the  largest  proportion  of  silver. 
It  was  cast  in  1497,  while  Columbus  was  still  ex- 
ploring the  Antilles,  and  Martin  Luther  was  a 
child  at  school.  As  I  stood  by  this  noble  bell,  I 
thought,  how  often  a  few  years  later,  with  his 
exquisite  sense  of  musical  effects,  must  the  future 
Reformer  have  listened,  delighted  with  its  deep 
tones,  as  he  went  from  house  to  house  beo-o-ino- 
bread  for  himself  and  his  brother  monks.  And 
what  recollections  must  its  voice  have  awakened 
within  him,   when  he   stopped   at    Erfurt  and 


preached,  while  on  his  way  to  Worms ;  or  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  came  thither, 
the  great  apostle,  honored  and  beloved  by  the 
third  part  of  all  Christendom  ! 

The  principal  bells  at  Paris,  Vienna,  and  01- 
mutz,  weigh  respectively,  340,  354,  and  358  cwt, 
or  38,080,  39,648,  and  40,336  lbs.  [Some  doubt 
as  to  the  correctness  of  these  figures.]  The  disci- 
ples of  the  Greek  church,  especially  in  Russia, 
have  however  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  bells, 
and  theirs  cast  all  others  into  the  shade.  A 
quaint  writer  informs  us  that  the  amount  of  saving 
grace  obtained  by  presenting  a  bell  to  the  church 
depended  upon  the  size  of  the  offering ;  and  thus 
successive  Czars  and  Czarinas  vied  with  each 
other  in  casting  them  of  extraordinary  size,  until 
Empress  Anne,  in  1730,  caused  one  to  be  found- 
ed, which,  like  the  Vicar  of  AVakefield's  picture, 
could  not  be  moved  from  the  spot  of  its  construc- 
•tion.  Whether  the  church  in  this  instance  took 
the  will  for  the  deed,  the  patriarch  has  not  in- 
formed us.  Allow  me  to  quote  a  passage  from 
Clarke's  Travels,  a  book  now  read  but  little  if  at 
all.  He  is  speaking  of  Easter  week  in  old  Mos- 
cow, before  its  destruction  in  the  wars  of  Napo- 
leon. 

"  The  numberless  bells  of  Moscow  continue  to 
ring  during  the  whole  of  Easter  week,  tinkling 
and  tolling  without  harmony  or  order.  The  large 
bell  near  the  cathedral  is  only  used  upon  impor- 
tant occasions,  and  yields  the  finest  and  most 
solemn  tone  I  ever  heard.  When  it  sounds,  a 
deep  hollow  murmur  vibrates  all  over  Moscow, 
like  the  fullest  tones  of  a  vast  organ,  or  the  rolling 
of  distant  thunder.  This  bell  is  suspended  in  a 
tower  called  the  belfry  of  St.  Ivan,  beneath  others 
which,  though  of  less  size,  are  enormous.  It  is 
40  ft.  9  in.  in  circumference,  16A  in.  thick,  and  it 
weighs  more  than  57  tons.  The  great  bell  of 
Moscow,  known  to  be  the  largest  ever  founded, 
is  in  a  deep  pit  in  the  midst  of  the  Kremlin.  The 
history  of  its  fall  is  a  fable,  and  as  writers  con- 
tinue to  copy  each  other,  the  story  continues  to 
be  propagated :  the  fact  is,  the  bell  remains  where 
it  was  originally  cast — it  was  never  suspended. 
The  Russians  might  as  well  attempt  to  suspend 
a  first  rate  line  of  battle  ship  with  all  its  guns  and 
stores.  A  fire  took  place  in  the  Kremlin,  the 
flames  of  which  caught  the  building  erected  over 
the  pit  in  which  the  bell  yet  remained  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  this  the  metal  became  hot,  and  water 
thrown  to  extinguish  the  tire  fell  upon  the  bell, 

causing  the  fracture  which  has  taken  place 

The  bell  is  truly  a  mountain  of  metal.  They 
relate  that  it  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of 
gold  and  silver,  for  that  while  it  was  in  fusion  the 
nobles  and  the  people  cast  in  as  votive  offerings 

their  plate  and  money I  endeavored  in  vain 

to  assay  a  small  part.  The  natives  regard  it  with 
superstitious  veneration,  and  they  would  not 
allow  even  a  grain  to  be  filed  off;  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  said,  the  compound  has  a  white, 
shining  appearance,  unlike  bell-metal  in  general, 
and  perhaps  its  silvery  appearance  has  strength- 
ened, if  not  given  rise  to  a  conjecture  respecting 


the  richness  of  its  materials.  On  festival  days 
the  peasants  visit  the  bell  as  they  would  a  church, 
considering  it  an  act  of  devotion,  and  they  cross 
themselves  as  they  descend  and  ascend  the  steps 
leading  to  the  bell." 

Mr.  Clarke  gives  an  amusing  description  of  his 
visit  to  the  deep,  dark  pit  in  which  the  bell  then 
lay,  but  I  will  not  quote  farther  from  him,  as  the 
huge  object  no  longer  remains  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  In  the  spring  of  1837,  the 
Czar  Nicholas  caused  it  to  be  raised  and  placed 
upon  a  massive  pedestal  of  granite,  near  the 
tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  where  it  now  is  exposed  to 
the  astonished  gaze  of  every  visitor.  The  Czar 
Kolokol — the  Monarch,  as  it  is  named — bears  the 
figure  of  the  Empress  Anne  in  flowing  robes,  be- 
neath which  is  a  border  of  flowers.  It  has  been 
consecrated  as  a  chapel,  and  the  fracture,  near 
which  stands  the  piece  which  fell  out,  serves  as 
the  door.  But  this  chapel  is  not  so  very  small — ■ 
it  is  21  ft.  3  in.  in  height,  and  22  ft.  in  diameter ! 
Certainly  a  fair  sized  room  or  dome.  The  weight 
is  above  443,000  lbs., — more  than  200  tons  ! 

Iron,  brass,  steel,  gold,  silver,  glass,  and  even 
wood  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  bells 
■ — though  the  more  precious  metals  of  course  have 
never  been  formed  into  the  large  class  of  bells  of 
which  I  am  speaking.  One  or  two  ancient  wood- 
en bells  still  hang  in  European  towers ;  having 
never  heard  one  of  them,  I  am  unable  to  describe 
the  tone  they  make — doubtless  wooden.  Com- 
pounds of  metals  seem  to  produce  the  best  effects, 
and  the  compound  of  copper  and  tin  in  about  the 
proportion  of  100  lbs.  copper  to  23  lbs.  of  tin, 
gives  the  substance  which,  in  considering  excel- 
lence of  tone,  cost  of  material,  and  liability  to 
injury,  is  best  fitted  for  the  purpose.  By  adding 
a  small  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  to  the 
compound,  the  tone  is  thought,  probably  with  no 
good  reason,  to  be  improved ;  I  have  often  specu- 
lated whether  the  sweetness  and  purity  of  the 
tones  of  old  European  bells  were  owing  to  supe- 
riority of  construction,  to  their  centuries  of  ser- 
vice, or  to  the  gold  and  silver  thrown  into  the 
fused  mass,  when  cast,  by  devotees.  As  our  bell- 
metal  has  stood  the  test  of  long  experience,  so 
also  has  the  form  we  give  to  bells,  especially  to 
those  of  large  size.  The  dish  form,  which  molten 
lead  allowed  to  cool  in  small  quantities  in  hemi- 
spherical vessels  assumes,  has  been  found  to  im- 
part sonorousness  to  that  sluggish  metal,  and  from 
this  hint  we  derive  the  form  of  bells  in  clocks, 
and  those  which  are  attached  to  locomotives  and 
station-houses  upon  German  railroads,  and  which 
are  struck  by  small  hammers.  To  my  ear,  how- 
ever, the  peculiar  richness  of  our  church  bells  is 
wanting  in  these.  My  impression  is,  that  owing 
to  that  form  the  vibrations  give  a  simple  note 
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only — though  the  material  may  have  some  influ- 
ence. At  all  events  a  great  proportion  of  the 
cost  is  saved,  as  we  get  an  equally  loud  sound 
from  a  smaller  quantity  of  metal.  The  worst 
form  I  take  to  be  that  which  approaches  nearest 
to  flatness  ;  from  the  Chinese  gong  we  get  but  a 
hideous  roar.  The  celebrated  bells  of  Nankin, 
now  destroyed,  were  barrel-shaped — one  was  12 
feet  by  1\,  and  weighed  50,000  lbs.  What  its 
tones  were  I  do  not  find  recorded.  Others  at 
Pekin  reach  the  size  of  1 20,000  lbs.,  but  being 
struck  with  mallets,  the  effect  is  poor.  I  doubt, 
however,  if  their  tones  would  be  found  equal  to 
those  of  our  common  form. 


The  State  of  Music  in  England. 

BY  V.  SCHCELCHEK. 
[Concluded  from  p.  220.] 
In  fact,  not  only  is  England  a  more  musical 
country  than  is  generally  supposed,  but  it  is  a 
country  in  which  music  has  been  cultivated  to  a 
very  high  pitch  for  a  long  time  past.  To  this  is 
due  the  idea  of  those  great  musical  reunions  called 
Festivals.  At  the  Commemoration  of  Handel,  in 
1784,  was  assembled,  for  the  first  time  in  theworld, 
an  orchestra  of  526  artists,  singers  and  instru- 
mentalists. 

In  the  present  century,  when  the  spirit  of  asso- 
ciation communicates  to  every  thing  colossal  pro- 
portions, it  was  reserved  for  England  alone  to 
surpass  herself.  That  which  tools;  place  at  the 
opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  on 
the  10th  of  June,  1854,  will  doubtless  be  recorded. 
Upon  that  occasion  Great  Britain  not  only  showed 
that  she  could  create  the  most  magnificent  utili- 
tarian institution  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
also  that  she  could  arrange  a  musical  spectacle 
upon  unparalleled  proportions.  Three  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  instrumentalists,  and  twelve 
hundred  and  forty-eight  choral  singers,  organized 
by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  executed  re- 
markably well,  after  a  single  rehearsal,  "  God 
save  the  Queen,"  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  and  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus  of  the  "  Messiah."  Although 
almost  every  body  in  England  knows  those  three 
pieces  by  heart,  it  is  none  the  less  extraordinary 
that  such  a  mass  as  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  performers  could  be  brought  to  execute  them 
well  together  after  a  single  rehearsal.  The  next 
Handelian  Festival,  announced  for  the  month  of 
June,  1857,  will  number  two  thousand  five  hundred 
performers !  The  entire  musical  arrangements 
also  are  undertaken  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  whose  ordinary  orchestra  of  seven  hun- 
dred performers  will  be  the  nucleus  of  this  colos- 
sal display.  It  is  a  new  title  for  this  Society  to 
the  esteem  of  all  friends  of  art.  These  things 
appear  to  indicate  not  so  much  an  accidental  in- 
crease as  a  progressive  law,  the  result  of  scientific 
labor  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  build- 
ings ;  for  it  will  remain,  as  an  honorable  fact  in 
the  musical  history  of  England,  that 

In  1784  there  were  526  artists  brought  together. 

In  1791         "         1068 

In  1854         "  1635  " 

In  1857         «  2500  " 

But  it  is  not  in  London  only  that  music  is  thus 
cultivated.  Every  year  there  are  in  the  prov- 
inces two  or  three  festivals,  for  each  of  which  the 
locality  in  which  it  takes  place  pays  not  less  than 
three  or  four  thousand  pounds  sterling.  There 
is  not  one  town  of  any  importance  in  "the  king- 
dom that  has  not  a  building  more  or  less  specially 
destined  for  these  feasts  of  art  The  Music  Hail 
at  Manchester  is  one  of  the  finest  modern  edifices 
in  this  country,  and  will  contain  4000  persons ; 
the  concert  rooms  in  St.  George's  Hall  at  Liver- 
pool, the  Philharmonic  Hall  in  the  same  town, 
and  the  Music  Hall  at  Bradford,  are  admirably 
adapted  for  great  musical  displays.  In  1854  I 
attended  a  festival  at  Norwich,  given,  according 
to  custom,  for  the  benefit  of  the  charitable  inst£ 
tutions  of  the  county.  The  artists  who  executed 
these  pieces,  under  the  direction  of  that  able  con- 
ductor, M.  Benedict,  were  three  hundred  in  num- 


ber. The  receipts  of  the  five  concerts  amounted 
to  £4000.  A  perusal  of  the  programme  will  serve 
to  give  some  notion  of  the  style  of  music  which, 
even  in  the  provinces,  is  considered  most  likely 
to  attract  a  crowd  :  Rossini's  Stabal  Mater;  Han- 
del's "  Acis  and  Galatea"  and  "Messiah":  the 
overture  to  Leonora,  the  Symphony  in  A  flat,  and 
the  Grand  Mass  in  C,  by  Beethoven ;  Haydn's 
"  Creation  "  ;  several  morceaux  from  Mozart  and 
Weber,  and  selections  from  Guglielmi,  Festa, 
Stradella,  Cherubini,  etc.  About  the  same  period 
Manchester  and  Gloucester  had  festivals  of  quite 
as  high  an  order. 

Last  year,  in  the  month  of  September,  the  Bir- 
mingham Festival,  with  M.  Costa  at  its  head, 
held  seven  meetings,  and  collected  £11,537  from 
13,038  auditors.  Extraordinary  as  they  may  ap- 
pear, these  figures  are  authentic.  In  this  town, 
which  seems  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  manufac- 
tures, where  you  can  see  no  other  colonnades  but 
the  chimnies  of  factories  and  steam-engines,  where 
the  sun  can  scarcely  penetrate  the  black  canopy 
of  smoke — these  great  solemnities  are  always  per- 
formed with  equal  success.  In  1852  the  sum  col- 
lected was  £10,638.  It  would  be  puerile  to  cite 
a  more  extraordinary  proof  of  the  power  of  music 
than  these  great  inroads  upon  the  purse  of  a  com- 
munity. At  the  same  time  it  should  be  recorded 
that  in  these  festivals  the  neighborhood  always 
supplies  amateurs  capable  of  taking  part  in  the 
chorus  and  the  orchestra,  and  everywhere  there 
are  critics  who  really  understand  the  science,  and 
who  criticize  the  performances  m  the  public  jour- 
nals. And  so  interested  is  all  England  in  these 
matters,  that  the  principal  London  journals  usu- 
ally give  some  account  of  these  musicals  doings 
in  the  provinces. 

The  English  press  undoubtedly  puts  forward 
strange  opinions  upon  occasions :  as,  for  example, 
we  are  told  that  Haydn's  "  Creation"  is  weak 
and  small"  ! !  (see  the  Times  of  the  11th  of  De- 
cember, 1855)  ;  that  "  the  music  allotted  to  the 
soprano  in  the  "  Elijah  "  is  of  a  far  deeper  mean- 
ing and  a  far  loftier  beauty  than  anything  Haydn 
ever  imagined,"  (Times  of  Dee.  18.)  But  apart 
from  these  eccentricities  (and  where  is  it  that 
there  are  no  incendiaries  for  the  Temple  of  Eph- 
esus  ?)  it  is  certain  that  musical  criticism  in  Eng- 
land is  more  serious,  and,  above  all,  more  learned 
than  the  French. 

There  is  another  proof  that  England  loves  mu- 
sic, to  be  derived  from  the  great  number  of  books 
published  upon  that  art,  and  the  high  prices  which 
are  set  upon  them.  The  four  volumes  of  Dr. 
Burney  cannot  be  purchased  for  less  than  £4  ;  a 
a  second  edition  of  the  five  volumes  quarto,  by 
Hawkins,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Novello ; 
and,  nevertheless,  there  are  five  or  six  more  His- 
tories of  Music,  by  different  authors.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  a  portion  of  the  Eng- 
lish public  runs  after  bad  music — and  we  arc  re- 
minded of  those  concerts  at  which  the  pit,  trans- 
formed into  an  open  arena,  is  filled  with  men  who 
walk  about,  hat  on  head,  and  conversing  with 
women — we  reply  that  these  facts  prove  nothing. 
Classical  music  is  a  thing  so  delicate,  so  beyond 
all  other,  that  it  requires  a  certain  culture  to  ap- 
preciate it.  Among  people  of  the  highest  civili- 
zation, it  is  appreciated  only  by  those  who  are 
endowed  with  artistic  taste,  and  necessarily  the 
mass  of  the  population  acquires  it  last ;  but  even 
in  this  respect  England  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
most  advanced.  Nowhere  do  the  masses  get  bet- 
ter music,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  nowhere 
are  the  masses  more  enlightened  with  respect  to 
music.  At  Mr.  Hullah's  concerts,  where  the 
prices  of  admission  are  one  and  two  shillings,  only 
the  highest  class  of  works  is  performed,  such  as 
the  "Requiem"  of  Mozart,  the  "Choral  Sym- 
phony "  of  Beethoven,  and  Handel's  Oratorios ; 
and  these  great  works  are  performed  with  the 
greatest  taste  and  exactness.  In  the  programme 
of  a  concert  given  at  Canterbury,  where  the 
prices  were  the  same,  we  find  the  names  of  Han- 
del, Haydn  and  Mozart.  In  what  other  country 
in  the  world  can  shillings  purchase  such  exquisite 
delicacies  ?  In  France,  as  in  Germany,  the  hap- 
piness of  listening  to  a  symphony  is  a  sort  of  pri- 
vilege reserved  exclusively  for  the  rich.  The 
history  of  the  art  must  assign  to  England  the 


honor  and  the  merit  of  having  brought  that  noble 
and  beneficent  pleasure  within  reach  of  the  poor. 
And  here  let  us  do  honor  to  a  modest,  but  really 
useful  man,  Mr.  Hullah.  Music  is  not  only  a 
pleasure,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  kinds 
of  nourishment  for  the  mind.  Consult  the  crimi- 
nal statistics,  and  it  is  extraordinary  how  small  a 
number  of  musicians  are  to  be  found  there.  Of 
all  the  professions,  it  is  incontestably  this  which 
furnishes  the  smallest  number  of  recruits  to  the 
prisons  and  the  hulks,  and  the  smallest  number 
of  victims  to  the  scaffold.  Every  thing,  there- 
fore, which  renders  good  music  more  attainable 
to  those  who  are  destitute  of  wealth,  is  a  real 
moral  service  to  society,  and  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Hullah  in  this  direction  deserve  the  greatest 
respect. 

But  what  we  have  said  proves  not  only  the 
good  direction  given  to  music,  but  also  the  pro- 
gress of  the  people.  These  chefs  d'azuvre,  requir- 
ing a  numerous  and  able  orchestra,  necessitate 
great  expenses ;  and  therefore  the  speculator  who 
risks  his  money  upon  such  undertakings  must 
have  certain  confidence  in  the  taste  and  spirit  of 
the  million. 

By  dint  of  searching  among  the  remotest  \il- 
lages  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  a  man  may 
be  found  who  does  not  know  the  name  of  Mozart; 
and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  meet 
in  the  Pontine  Marshes  with  a  goatherd  who 
never  heard  of  Rossini ;  but  the  Englishman  does 
not  exist  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  name  of 
Handel.  The  admiration  felt  here  for  him  is 
really  universal ;  his  name  has  certainly  pene- 
trated deeper  into  the  population  than  those  of 
his  rivals  in  their  own  countries.  Far  more  Eng- 
lish have  heard  the  "  Messiah "  than  Germans 
the  Don  Juan  or  the  Symphony  in  D,  or  Italians 
II  Barhiere. 

France  is  very  far  indeed  from  having  made 
equal  progress.  Classical  music  is  there  con- 
fined to  a  very  restricted  circle  ;  and  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  are  forgotten,  or  at  least 
neglected,  with  the  exception  of  the  symphonies 
and  such  music  as  may  be  connected  with  thea- 
tres. Since  the  death  of  the  austere  Baillot,  there 
have  been  none  of  those  instrumental  quaruors 
and  quintets,  which  form  one  of  the  most  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  branches  of  the  art.  An  amateur 
has  given,  in  a  too  short  series  of  concerts,  some 
music  of  Palestrina,  Orlando  Lassus,  Pergolese, 
Allegri,  etc. ;  but  this  laudable  experiment  did 
not  spread  beyond  the  walls  of  a  private  house. 
As  for  oratorios,  nothing  but  the  "  Creation  "  has 
been  heard  since  the  Directory,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  "Judas  Maceabseus"  and  the  "  Messiah," 
feebly  executed  a  few  times  before  an  audience 
of  subscribers  by  a  society  of  amateurs.  France, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is,  in  this  respect,  unworthy 
of  herself;  she  has  done  nothing  to  emulate  the 
annual  festivals  of  Germany  and  England,  where 
imposing  choral  and  instrumental  masses  are  used 
to  render  fitly  the  epic  poems  of  music  ;  and  let 
us  add,  that  in  England  they  are  executed  in  the 
highest  style  of  excellence.  The  choruses,  con- 
sisting of  from  three  to  four  hundred  voices,  are 
good,  when  they  are  well  conducted ;  the  orches- 
tras are  powerful ;  and  for  the  solo  parts  they 
have  Mcsdames  Clara  Novello,  Lockey,  and 
Dolby,  and  Messrs.  Sims  Reeves  and  Lockey,  all 
genuine  artists,  and  all  natives  of  England.  Ever 
since  the  now  remote  era  in  which  the  admirable 
Garcia  and  Pelligrini,  Mesdames  Pasta  and  Fiesa- 
roni  flourished,  I  have  heard  all  the  singers  who 
have  been  celebrated ;  and,  without  asserting  that 
Mme.  Clara  Novello  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  are 
equal  to  the  most  illustrious  of  these,  I  am  not 
afraid  to  say  that  they  are  only  second  to  them. 
Neither  do  I  hesitate  to  state  that  whoever  has 
not  yet  heard  an  oratorio  executed  in  London,  or 
at  one  of  the  provincial  festivals,  has  not  tasted 
the  full  amount  of  delight  which  music  is  able  to 
give  him. 

Thus,  then,  it  seems  that  the  bad  reputation 
which  England  has  on  the  Continent  as  a  musical 
nation,  arises  from  a  prejudice ;  and  it  may  be 
that  these  few  words  will,  do  something  toward 
dissipating  it — not  because  I  have  the  vanity  to 
suppose  that  my  voice  is  powerful,  nor  because  I 
have  stated  anything  particularly  new,  but  be- 
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cause  I  have  stated  material  and  undoubted  facts. 
Nor  have  I  done  this  to  flatter  England  (for  I 
have  lost  any  such  desire),  but  simply  to  record 
the  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  entertain  some 
prejudices  with  respect  to  the  French.  Out  of 
contempt  for  French  music,  none  of  the  charm; 
ing  works  of  Monsigny,  Catel,  Gretry,  Daleyrac, 
Mehul,  Boieldieu,  or  Berton,  has  appeared  upon 
an  English  stage  for  nearly  a  century.  M.  Hal- 
evy's  Juioe  has  indeed  been  given,  but  without 
(what  is  generally  considered  to  be  of  some  im- 
portance in  an  opera)  the  music  !  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion,  when  translated,  could  win  no  admirers. 
Burney  himself,  in  spite  of  his  excellent  taste  and 
his  fine  judgment,  has  not  escaped  that  patriotic 
prejudice.  His  enthusiasm  for  Gluck  is  very 
moderate,  because  his  genius  was  "  Frenchified." 
"  Gluck's  music  is  so  truly  dramatic,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  airs  and  scenes  which  have  the  greatest 
effect  upon  the  stage  are  cold  and  rude  in  a  con- 
cert^!). The  situation,  context,  and  interest  gra- 
dually excited  in  an  audience,  gave  them  force 
and  energy."  He  reproaches  Piccini  and  Sac- 
chini  with  having  had  "  a  complaisance  for  the 
ancient  musical  taste  of  France"  in  their  operas 
for  our  stage.  To  his  eyes,  Gretry  himself,  "  who 
brought  with  him  to  Paris,  all  the  taste  of  Italy, 
in  compliance  with  the  French  language,  has 
been  frequently  obliged  to  sacrifice  it,  in  order  to 
please  his  judges,  and  he  has,  at  least,  improved 
our  taste  as  much  as  we  have  corrupted  his."  (p. 
624.)  After  which,  he.  adds  in  the  most  serious 
manner :  "  If  good  music  and  performance  are 
ever  heartily  felt  in  France,  it  must  be  progres- 
sively ;  a  totally  different  style  of  singing  must 
be  adopted ;  otherwise  it  will  be  in  vain  for  the 
greatest  composers,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
best  lyric  poets  in  the  universe,  to  attempt  the 
reformation."  Burney  did  not  perceive  that  all 
his  criticisms  against  the  French  school  actually 
prove  the  individuality  of  that  school ;  that  it  has 
a  style,  which  must  be  something  after  all,  if  "  in 
spite  of  the  language,"  that  style  has  produced 
Gluck's  Armide,  Piccini's  Didon,  Sacchini's 
(Edipe  a  Colonne,  Salieri's  Tarare,  Spontini's 
La  Vestale,  Rossini's  Guillaume  Tell,  Monsigny's 
Le  Deserteur,  Champein's  La  Melomanie,  Gretry's 
Zemire  et  Azor,  Lesueur's  La  Caverne,  Catel's 
L'Auberge  de  Bagneres,  Steibelt's  Romeo  et  Juli- 
ette, Nicolo's  Cendrillon,  Cherubim's  Les  Deux 
Journees,  Mehul's  Joseph,  Berton's  Montana  et 
Stephani,  Daleyrac's  liaison  a  Vendre,  Delia 
Maria's  Le  Prisonnier,  Devienne's  Les  Visitan- 
dines,  Boieldieu's  Ma  Tante  Aurore,  Meyerbeer's 
Robert  le  Diable,  Herold's  Le  Pre'  avx  Clercs, 
Halevy's  La  Juive — in  fact,  all  the  old  repertoire 
of  the  French  Opera  Comique,  in  which  Mehul 
shines  conspicuous,  with  his  style  so  vigorous,  so 
strong,  so  eminently  French.  The  best  judges 
declare  that  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  music  of 
Rameau  is  a  creation,  that  that  of  Philidor,  the 
author  of  Le  Sorcier  and  the  Mare'chal,  is  remark- 
able for  the  novelty  of  its  forms,  and  they  speak 
of  Gossec  as  a  composer  of  the  first  order.  Is  it 
not  also  to  the  French  school  that  the  following 
singers  belong  ?  Carat,  Martin,  Lais,  the  Nour- 
rits,  (father  and  son,)  Mme.  Branchu,  Mme. 
Rigaut,  Mme.  Damoreau,  M.  del  Sarte,  M.  Pon- 
chard,  and,  finally,  the  greatest  of  all  modern 
singers,  M.  Duprez. 

Since  I  have  adventured  upon  this  ground,  let 
it  be  added  that  France  has  not  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion in  musical  history  only  to-day.  From  the 
fourteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth, 
the  French  and  the  Flemish  were  the  sole  culti- 
vators of  that  divine  art.  At  that  time  Italy  pro- 
duced nothing,  and  only  performed  the  works  of 
the  composers  of  France  and  Flanders.  In  the 
catalogue  of  Petrucci,  the  inventor  of  music  print- 
ing, (at  Venice,  1502,)  nothing  but  French  and 
Flemish  masses  are  to  be  found.  It  is  also  a 
French  composer,  Claude  Goudimel,  who  had  the 
honor  of  being  Palestrina's  master.  The  Pope's 
chapels  were  at  that  time  served  only  by  French 
and  Flemish  singers.  The  old  French  school 
began  to  decline  under  Henri  Quatre,  and  ex- 
pired in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  because  Riche- 
lieu was  not  fond  of  music  ;  but  it  flourished  anew 
after  Louis  XIV.  attained  his  majority,  and  the 


Opera  Francaise  was  founded  in  1701.  Although 
this  was  inspired  at  first  by  Italian  taste,  it  Quickly 
assumed  its  own  colors,  and  we  have  already  seen 
wdiat  it  produced.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  Gluck  and  the  Italians  who  have  written  for 
the  French,  have  written  in  the  French  style. 
Rossini  himself,  in  spite  of  his  characteristic  indi- 
viduality, has  not  escaped  that  powerful  influence. 
No  one  will  say  that  the  wonderful  author  of  II 
Barbiere  and  the  profound  author  of  Guillaume 
Tell  are  not  two  different  kinds  of  genius  in  the 
same  man,  Choron,  in  spite  of  his  Italiomania, 
confesses  that  Lully,  the  creator  of  the  French 
opera,  formed  a  style  for  himself — "  composed  as 
much  French  as  Italian  melody."  But  even  this 
opinion  reflected  some  of  his  prejudices ;  for  Lully 
was  brought  to  France  in  1647,  when  only  four- 
teen years  old,  and  his  style  is  thoroughly  French. 
But  this  would  carry  the  discussion  to  too  great  a 
length  for  my  present  purpose,  and  therefore  I 
will  here  conclude ;  hoping,  for  the  future,  that 
the  two  countries  will  henceforth  render  each 
other  more  justice  in  matters  appertaining  to 
music. 


Parisian  Gossip. 

September  17,  1857- 
That  solemn  event,  the  opening  of  the  Italian 
opera  season,  which,  beyond  anything  else  in 
which  people  are  slightly  interested,  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  text  for  waste  talk  and  newspaper 
writing  in  the  capitals  of  all  civilized  communities, 
takes  place  in  this  town  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  1st  of  next  October.  Mario,  Grisi, 
Alboni,  Steffanone  and  other  celebrities  in  E  and 
I,  the  high  priests  and  priestesses  of  the  dilettanti 
idolatry,  are  paraded  in  large  capitals  on  the 
walls  of  the  temple  in  the  place  Ventadour. 
Mario  receives  15,000  francs  per  month;  the 
season  is  to  last  seven  months;  that  is  one  hundred 
and  five  thousand  francs,  or  $21,000,  for  uttering 
his  notes  some  sixty  nights.  Then  to  cap  the 
climax,  Lablache,  whom  I  interred  in  a  former 
letter,  forbidden  by  his  phj'sicians  to  fulfil  his 
engagement  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  just  now  seek- 
ing health  from  the  soft  Italian  air — Lablache  the 
Great,  whose  death  one  would  say  must  leave  a 
hole  in  the  world,  may  possibly  be  able  to  sing 
three  or  four  times.  And  it  is  also  rumored,  a 
new  composition  by  Rossini,  which,  if  anything,  is 
probably  a  revision  of  one  of  his  several  earlier 
operas,  never  performed  at  Paris,  and  scarcely 
known  to  the  present  opera-going  world,  is  to  be 
brought  out.  The  following  little  morsel  of 
statistics  may  be  relished : — The  composers  whose 
music  has  been  oftenest  performed  at  the  Italiens 
since  1849  are  Rossini,  whose  different  works  have 
been  played  there  237  times,  Verdi's  141,  Doni- 
zetti's 132,  and  Bellini's  107  times.  Meyerbeer 
surpasses  them  at  the  French  Opera  with  306 
performances  of  his  Huguenots  and  216  of  his 
Prophete. 

This  composer's  annually-heralded  Africaine  is 
announced,  as  it  has  been  any  time  the  last  three 
years,  to  be  brought  out  next  season.  It  is  said 
that  he  has  recently  really  sold  the  MSS.  to  the 
Grand  Opera.  The  cause  of  its  delay  to  appear 
before  the  public  is  supposed  to  be  the  want  of 
that  rarest  gift  of  God  to  man,  a  sound  tenor  voice 
of  sufficient  pulmonic  powers.  A  tenor,  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  the  modern  opera,  is  as  rare 
a  phenomenon  as  a  comet  or  a  good  country 
tavern.  And  when  one  is  vouchsafed  to  our  ears, 
he  can  rarely  "  save  his  chest,"  in  his  nightly  five 
hours'  struggle  against  the  waves  of  harmony 
surging  over  him  from  the  orchestra,  for  more  than 
five  or  six  years.  If  he  comes  to  something  nearer 
deification  than  other  mortals,  and  gets  higher 
wages  for  his  service  than  poets,  statesmen  or 
saints,  he  gains  his  fortune  and  short-lived  glories 
at  a  complete  sacrifice  of  himself  as  tenor,  and 
deserves  much  indulgence  for  his  arrogance  of 
capitals  and  salary.  "  The  tenor,"  as  Mery  wittily 
says,  "  is  the  modern  Pan.  Under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  music  of  the  day  has  placed 
the  tenor,  his  exacting  demands  seem  to  me  quite 
just.  We  do  not  go  now-a-days  to  the  circus  to 
see  a  gladiator  fight  with  a  tiger,  but  to  applaud  a 


above  a  human  throat.  The  tenor  is  the  gladiator, 
the  note  is  the  tiger.  After  five  years  passed  in 
the  circus,  the  gladiator — the  tenor  I  mean — 
utters  his  last  cry,  and  dies  a  martyr;  he  is  killed 
by  the  orchestra,  the  composer  and  the  public ; 
and  the  Attorney-General  does  not  recognize  it  as 
his  duty  to  interfere  and  prosecute  the  guilty. 
Why,  then,  quarrel  with  a  tenor,  that  rara  avis, 
if,  knowing  the  brevity  of  his  life,  he  puts  forth  all 
his  efforts  to  acquire  a  fortune  in  five  years,  so  as 
to  live  honorably  as  a  silent  citizen  when  he  is 
dead  as  a  singer  1" 

Meanwhile,  Aubcr's  Cheval  de  Bronze,  which 
was  written  and  performed  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  as  a  comic  opera,  is  in  rehearsal  at  the 
Grand  Opera,  the  dialogue  changed  into  recita- 
tive, and  new  music  added.  A  similar  operation 
was  successfully  performed  on  Fra  Diuoolo,  with 
an  Italian  libretto,  in  London  last  year. 

Meyerbeer  has  also  completed  a  comic  opera, 
which  cannot  be  represented  at  present,  owing  to 
an  agreement  he  made  some  time  ago  with  Scribe, 
the  distinguished  dramatist  and  librettist,  that  he 
would  have  no  work  performed  at  Paris  until  after 
the  appearance  of  the  above  and  frequently  before 
mentioned  Africaine.  And  M.  Scribe  holds  him 
to  his  bargain,  with  all  the  more  tenacity  that  he 
has  recently  had  a  law-suit  with  the  manager  of 
the  Opera  Comique,  to  force  the  latter  to  put  on 
the  stage  a  posthumous  work  of  Adam,  for  which 
Scribe  wrote  tjie  words.  The  Court  has  decided 
that  Adam's  notes  and  Scribe's  words,  must  be 
rehearsed  and  said  and  sung,  or  else  Manager 
Perrin  must  pay  heavy  damages,  although  Mana- 
ger declares  the  public  won't  hear  them,  and  adds 
that  the  public  will  show  their  taste  by  their 
refusal.  There  is  no  class  of  men  in  Paris  who 
give  more  occupation  to  lawyers  and  courts  of 
justice  than  theatre  managers,  dramatic  authors 
and  actors. 

Speaking  of  tenors  and  the  honors  that  do  befall 
them,  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  Pius  IX.,  has  lately 
made  Antonio  Poggi  and  Domenico  Donizelli, 
tenors,  both  on  the  Italian  theatres,  knights  of  the 
order  of  Saint  Sylvester ;  and  yet  these  Europeans 
laugh  over  the  inaptness  of  honorary  demonstra- 
tions in  favor  of  sweet  singers  by  New  York 
firemen ! 

Rachel  is  going  to  pass  the  early  autumn  and 
winter  at  Cannes,  already  celebrated  for  its  mild 
climate,  olives  and  anchovies,  the  landing  of 
Napoleon  on  arriving  from  Elba,  and  for  having 
an  estate  of  Lord  Brougham  in  the  neighborhood. 

Ristori  has  gone  to  Spain,  where  she  has  an 
engagement  for  two  months,  at  Madrid  and 
Barcelona. — V.  Y.  Tribune. 


Henri  Vieuxtemps  in  1843. 

(From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  and  Patriot,  Dec.  22, 1843.) 

The  arrival  of  this  young  artist,  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  musical  event,  which  has  yet  occurred  for 
Bostonians,  (always  excepting  those  associated 
efforts  which,  persevering  in  an  humble  way  with 
such  means  as  we  had,  have  partly  succeeded  in 
domesticating  among  us  Beethoven's  Symphonies 
and  Handel's  "  Messiah.")  Solo-playing  virtuosos, 
with  their  marvellous  feats  of  dexterity,  have  too 
often  raised  here  an  excitement,  which  their  no 
less  marvellous  vanity  and  superficiality  have  since 
made  us  blush,  for.  They  used  the  divine  art  to 
attract  attention  to  themselves.  The  music  was 
made  subordinate  to  their  performing  of  it.  Hon- 
orable exceptions  to  this,  like  Knoop  the  violon- 
cellist, have  had  to  play  to  bare  walls.  It  is  a 
sacred  duty,  then,  to  record  a  calm  and  earnest 
word  of  deep-felt  acknowledgment,  when,  amid 
all  these  dazzling  "  lights  that  do  mislead,"  the 
genuine  artist  comes,  modest,  demanding  nothing, 
and  therefore  possessing  all.  Or  perhaps  the  true 
reception  of  the  artist  now  were  sacred  silence, 
leaving  words  to  those  who,  more  easily  than 
deeply  moved,  multiply  them  on  every  occasion, 
— had  we  only  faith  enough  to  refrain  from 
speaking  and  trust  that  he  has  his  reward  without 
our  spoken  thanks.  The  concert  of  the  great 
violinist  on  Tuesday  night,  before  a  not  crowded 
audience,  called  forth  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
seldom,  if  ever,  witnessed  here  before ; — and  such 
an  enthusiasm  as  the  chastest  worshipper  of  what 
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is  truly  Art  in  music  could  indulge  without  shame 
at  the  thought  that  Beethoven  and  Handel  might 
see  what  he  was  doing.  AVe  did  not  feel  that 
Music  was  insulted  by  this  involuntary  homage  to 
a  performer.  Our  pleasure  in  listening  to  him 
was  akin  to  that  deep,  still,  soul-oceupying  pleasure 
which  we  have  when  we  muse  upon  a  great 
musical  composition,  a  great  poem,  or  the  face  of 
nature ;  it  is  one  of  those  pleasures  which  is  stored 
up  in  our  hearts  forever;  something  more  than 
the  charm  of  surprise ;  there  seemed  nothing 
strange  about  it,  it  was  so  perfect;  the  means 
employed,  the  skill  seemed  nothing,  but  the  effect 
upon  the  mind  who  can  express  or  forget  ?  It  is 
so  with  all  true  works  of  genius,  with  all  that  is 
properly  Art.  The  artist  and  his  instrument  and 
his  skill  retreat  behind  his  own  divine  creation. 
It  is  the  first  time  we  have  clearly  felt  all  this  of 
the  great  performers  who  have  visited  us.  This 
time,  thank  Heaven,  it  was  beyond  a  doubt. 

Of  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Vieuxtemps's  playing 
we  cannot,  and  we  need  not  speak.  Indeed  there 
seemed  to  be  so  little  peculiarity — was  not  that 
the  very  virtue  of  it  ?  Such  tones  too  must  be 
heard ;  they  defy  description  ; — so  pure  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  intervention  of  strings,  no  resist- 
ance offered  to  the  bow  and  haud  that  wooed  them 
forth.  Yet  it  was  not  a  merely  sweet  and 
characterless  tone ;  it  came  out  as  nervous  and  as 
strong,  as  it  was  sweet  and  willing.  We  felt  more 
than  ever  that  we  had  heard  the  violin.  He  did 
not  seem,  like  so  many  who  polish  their  tones 
away  to  nothing,  to  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  violin 
sound,  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  the  nature  of  the 
beast.  There  are  those  wdio  prefer  the  sugary 
softness  of  a  flute  or  flageolet;  these  tones  had 
parted  with  none  of  their  manliness,  their  sharp 
and  racy  violinity ; — while  at  times  they  could  be 
as  glossy  and  limpid  as  water  itself. 

Vieuxtemps's  compositions,  too,  have  ideas  in 
them;  they  are  not  empty  variations  of  mere 
finger-work.  This  agrees  with  what  we  said  before 
of  his  artist-like  subordination  of  his  own  person- 
ality to  the  musical  spell  which  he  weaves  around 
both  us  and  him.  He  does  not  thrust  himself 
between  his  music  and  the  hearer.  His  perfectly 
modest  and  unstudied,  slightly  awkward  bearing, 
his  fine  ingenuous  countenance,  the  deep  sensi- 
bility of  face,  form  and  manner,  controlled  by  the 
ideal  music  brooding  over  him,  not  by  any  tact  or 
calculation  of  his,  were  full  assurance  to  every 
one  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  trickery  here. 
Here  was  a  public  performer,  whom  the  public, 
could  not  spoil.  So  young  too,  only  23  ;  and  yet 
so  self-possessed,  betraying  no  wandering  glance 
of  the  superficial  aspirations  of  youth.  His  style 
is  the  most  chaste  we  ever  heard.  The  playing 
was  so  perfect  that  it  seemed  not  wonderful. 
Every  piece  was  classic  in  its  character; — and 
only  at  the  end,  when  insatiable  encores  drew  him 
back  for  one  more  parting  strain,  did  he  sport  any 
of  those  wild  dexterities,  which  are  the  fame  of 
Paganini  and  of  Ole  Bull.  Then  he  showed  how 
easdy  such  things  may  be  done  by  one  who  can 
exercise  the  higher  and  less  dazzling  mastery, 
with  which  he  had  honored  us  all  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  Why  has  he  not  drawn  the  greatest 
crowd  in  New  York  ?  Because,  from  his  youth, 
his  fame  is  not  yet  at  its  climax  ;  because  he  does 
not  trumpet  his  coming  beforehand  and  travel  in 
state  with  two  secretaries :  because  he  does  not 
stoop  to  low  arts  of  managing  and  "  preparing  the 
public"  as  it  is  called,  tut"  means  to  owe  what 
welcome  he  gets  to  the  intrinsic  charm  of  his 
music  and  his  unsullied  fidelity  to  his  Art.       D. 


Mendelssohn  and  his  Critics. 

(From  the  London  Musical  World,  Sept.  26.) 

We  have  inserted  elsewhere  two  articles  upon 
Mendelssohn— one  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hermann 
Zopff,  of  Berlin,  the  other  by  the  editor  of  Dwight's 
Journal  of  Music  (Boston).  The  first  professes 
to  be  a  general  view  of  Mendelssohn,  both  as  a 
man  and  a  musician  ;  the  other  is  simply  a  criti- 
cal analysis  of  his  "  Elijah."  We  are  much  mis- 
taken if  our  English  readers  do  not  at  once  ap- 
preciate the  hearty  enthusiasm  of  the  American 
writer,  and  as  quickly  see  through  the  shallow 
sophistry  of  the  Berlin  "  philosopher." 


Dr.  Zopff's  rhapsody  (written  expressly  for 
Mr.  Dwight's  paper)  is  a  curious  example  of  what 
now  passes  current  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree — 
no  less  than  at  Weimar,  Leipzig,  and  other  in- 
fected towns — for  profound  criticism. 

You  may  examine  it  from  end  to  end,  and, 
with  wits  as  subtle  of  those  of  Hc-rmogencs,  make 
nothing  out  of  it — at  least  nothing  that  induces 
any  better  understanding  of  Mendelssohn's  claims 
to  consideration  as  a  musical  composer.  Greater 
nonsense  was  never  uttered  than  the  sentence 
which  affirms  that  the  public  recognize  Mendels- 
sohn through  the  medium  of  the  "  Oriental  series 
of  tones,"  which  he  employs  in  all  his  writings ; 
or  than  that  in  which  the  Lobgesang  is  pronounced 
an  "off-set"  to  the  Ninth  Symphony;  or  than 
that  where  a  distinction  between  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn  is  derived  from  the  supposed  par- 
tiality of  the  one  for  the  ascending  and  of  the 
other  for  the  descending  scale.  One  would  have 
thought  that  only  the  brain  of  a  Zvkunft  critic 
could  have  given  birth  to  such  strange  chimeras 
as  these  and  twenty  more  to  be  found  in  the  same 
essay. 

It  would  be  waste  of  ink  to  argue  seriously 
with  such  a  writer  as  Dr.  Zopff,  who  belongs  to  a 
class  of  visionary  speculators  with  whom,  in  the 
present  dearth  of  inventive  genius,  Germany  is 
teeming.  These  gentlemen  have  a  theory  for 
everything ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  they  differ 
in  their  aesthetic  appreciations  of  the  same  sub- 
ject. On  one  point,  however,  they  are  all  of  a 
mind.  Mendelssohn  must  be  depreciated,  and 
the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  patronize  him.  Thus 
he  is  caressed  and  patted  on  the  head,  while  the 
process  of  undermining  his  reputation  goes  on. 
All  sorts  of  fantastic  reasons  are  produced  to  ac- 
count for  his  defects.  He  was  a  Jew,  and  econo- 
mized his  musical  ideas,  or  lent  them  out  at 
usurious  interest.  He  was  a  pet  of  the  ladies,  and 
this  gave  a  half-dandified,  half-melancholy  air  to 
his  music ;  or  he  belonged  to  a  coterie  of  professors, 
and  hence  assumed  a  certain  tone  of  pedantry. 
He  was  a  passionate  devotee  of  Bach,  and  wrote 
Paulus,  with  the  "  chorals,"  in  imitation  of  that 
master.  Steeped  to  the  soul  in  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, he  slavishly  worked  at  a  parody  of  that 
colossus,  and  gave  the  world  a  sinfonia  cantata. 
What  resemblance  these  word-splitters  can  detect 
between  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  and 
the  Lobgesang  of  Mendelssohn  is  wholly  beyond 
conjecture.  Now  the  "Jew"  was  aimed  at  his 
acquirements  as  a  contrapuntist  and  master  of 
fugue,  the  greatest  since  Mozart;  the  "ladies' 
pet"  typified  the  autnor  of  the  Lieder  ohne  Worle 
and  so  many  exquisite  little  songs ;  the  copyist  of 
Bach  and  Beethoven  meant  the  ardent  and  hon- 
est reverer  of  the  mighty  masters  who  had  pre- 
ceded him.  So  that  the  virtues  of  the  man  and 
the  noble  qualities  of  the  artist  were  alike  tor- 
tured into  pretexts  for  arraigning  him. 

Not  to  advance  further  into  the  morass  of  so- 
phistry, it  is  as  well  to  lay  bare  the  origin  of  all 
this  deterioration  of  the  foremost  musician  of  his 
time,  and  the  last  of  the  race  of  giants.  Most  of 
our  "critics"  and  "philosophers"  began  life  as 
musicians  themselves  —  unsuccessfully.  They 
could  forgive  the  dead  Beethoven ;  but  not  the 
living  Mendelssohn.  His  triumphs  everywhere, 
and  especially  in  England,  afflicted  them  with 
sleeplessness ;  and,  as  one  after  another  their  own 
attempts  at  composition  failed  to  interest  or  amaze 
the  public,  they  built  up  a  theory  to  prove  that 
abstract  music  had  ended  with  Beethoven,  and 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  Mendelssohn  should 
succeed  better  than  themselves.  Either  wc  must 
go  back  to  Beethoven,  or  go  forward  with  Schu- 
mann, who  pointed  the  way  to  some  stage  of  art, 
the  nature  of  which  has  never  been  intelligibly 
described  by  any  of  these  illuminati.  When 
Wagner  came  he  ignored  them  all,  and  boldly 
set  up  on  his  proper  account.  But  Wagner — to 
use  his  own  definition  of  Beethoven  at  a  certain 
epoch  in  that  great  man's  career — is  a  "  genial 
madman,"  just  as  amusing  as  the  pedants  of  the 
ZopfF  school  are  dull.  His  impudenee  is  as 
charming  as  his  egotism  is  stupendous,  while  his 
notorious  want  of  real  musical  knowledge  fur- 
nishes him  with  a  wholesome  contempt  for  those 
who  just  know  enough  to  turn  critics,  and  con- 


struct theories  out  of  the  muddy  materials  that 
choke  up  the  stream  of  modern  German  thought. 
Wagner's  abuse  of  Mendelssohn  is  extremely 
diverting,  and  if  he  had  no  other  claim  to  con- 
sideration he  must  still  be  esteemed  as  the  phe- 
nomenon which  Beared  away  the  Schumanuites, 
and  reduced  poor  Robert  to  his  normal  insignifi- 
cance. The  men  of  the  future,  it  is  true,  instead 
of  King  Log  have  gotten  King  Stork,  and  we 
wish  them  joy  of  the  exchange.  As  for  poor 
Franz  Liszt,  he  can  only  be  likened  to  Sinbad 
the  Sailor,  at  that  crisis  of  Sinbad's  life  when  he 
was  compelled  to  carry  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea 
on  his  back.  Depend  upon  it  Wagner  won't  lose 
his  hold  until  the  Niebelungen  shall  have  swamped 
absolute  music,  and  Germany  has  followed  at  the 
funeral  of  her  musical  reputation. 

A  passage  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Zopff  has  given 
us  real  pain.  We  allude  to  the  citation  from 
"  one  of  our  most  intelligent  critics,"  which  bears 
reference  to  Joseph  Joachim  and  the  violin  con- 
certo : — 

"  It  was  remarked  of  Joachim,  that  he  played 
the  concerto  with  disinclination — something  like 
displeasure  settled  on  Ms  features.  His  powerful 
genius  felt  constrained  within  the  narrow,  precise 
forms  of  the  conversazione  style,"  etc. 

Now  the  "  powerful  genius "  of  Herr  Joachim 
being  "  constrained"  within  the  limits  of  an  in- 
telligence so  inferior  to  his  as  that  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  forced  to  be  the  interpreter  of  such  mediocre 
music  as  the  violin  concerto,  is  a  pretty  pleasantry 
enough ;  but  it  behoves  one  who  owes  so  much 
as  Joseph  Joachim  to  the  deceased  master  to  ex- 
press publicly  his  disapproval  of  such  an  insinua- 
tion against  his  own  heart  and  judgment.  His 
friends  will  expect  this  of  him ;  and  if  he  allows 
the  opporsunity  to  pass,  we  in  England  at  least 
shall  be  compelled  to  infer  that  silence  implies 
consent. 


Chaotic  Rhymes. — A  Mr.  Haydn  Wilson 
favors  the  readers  of  the  London  Musical  World 
with  the  following  extraordinary  version  of  what 
Haydn  intended  to  describe  in  the  introduction 
to  his  "  Creation." 

Haydn's  Representation  of  Chaos. 
Before  this  master  set  down  to  compose 
The  music  to  his  work  "  The  Creation" 
Inspir'd,  he  let  not  his  calm  mind  repose 
Till  he  pray'd  to  God  for  inspiration. 
Impress'd  with  a  just  sense  of  his  subject 
To  carry  out,  a  task  laborious 
He  weigh'd  well  in  his  mind  its  great  object 
So  noble,  sublime,  and  so  glorious. 
Commenc'd  with  Chaos  so  far  fetch'd  in  thought 
"With  full  band  parts  rang'd  numb'ring  twenty-three 
In  strains  with  slow  crude  combinations  fraught 
Describing  confusion,  not  yet  set  free. 
The  first  note  forte  played  in  unison 
Then  learned,  abstruse,  unresolved  chords, 
Conveying  ideas  by  comparison 
Suspensions,  harmonies  and  strong  discords. 
Amidst  this  mass  of  instrumental  sounds 
The  bassoon  strives  itself  to  extricate 
In  phrases  intervals  of  thirds  resounds 
Mists,  masses  trying  to  disintricate. 
The  basses,  tenors,  violins  succeed 
Each  other,  rising  softly  into  space 
The  clar'onet  next  from  abyss  gets  freed 
Some  order  promis'd  on  this  gloomy  face. 
Next  an  eruption  as  from  vaulted  cones 
Low  in  a  cavern  deep  in  the  dark  space 
A  crash,  convulsion  on  the  three  trombones 
With  transitions  which  seem  it  to  replace. 
Then  a  still  sound  like  muln'd  thunder's  hum 
From  the  dark  space  around  so  gloomy  crude 
Made  by  a  soft  roll  on  the  kettle  drum, 
"While  all  is  "  without  form  and  void  "  still  rude. 
When  order  strives  to  rise,  then  to  assume 
Describ'd  in  phrases,  transitions  resolv'd 
String'd  and  soft  wind  kind,  eaeh  its  place  resume 
To  represent,  each  phrase  becomes  evolv'd. 
Then  strains  with  gravest  accents,  unity 
In  closer  form, — presum'd  hypothesis  ; 
When  God  from  heav'n  descends  in  Trinity. 
Performs  the  record  in  book  Genesis. 

From  the  literary  works  of  Haydn  Vfilson,in  three  books. 

September  2it/i,  1857. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  the  editor  of  the  World 
is  impatient  to  procure  a  copy  of  Mr.  Haydn 
Wilson's  literary  works. 
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M.  Jullien  in  trouble— His  Speech. 
The  Royal  Surrey  Gardens,  London,  where 
Jullien  has  been  enthroned  all  summer  at  the  head 
of  his  great  orehestra,  are  closed,  the  company 
having  become  bankrupt.  Jullien  loses  £2,000 
by  his  shares,  and  all  his  salary.  One  can  fancy 
the  impassioned  eloquence  of  the  conductor  at  an 
indignation  meeting  of  the  shareholders.  His 
speech  is  thus  reported. 

M.  Jullien,  in  a  very  excited  manner,  addressed 
the  meeting  at  some  length,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  said  that  Mr.  Beale,  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  directors  retired  in 
disgust,  as  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
the  concern.  Mr.  Chapped  has  lately  done  the 
same.  Those  of  the  comnaittee  who  remained — 
viz.,  Mr.  Coppock,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  Barnes 
— he  saw  it  was  their  intention  to  break  up  the 
affair  as  soon  as  possible ;  they  wanted  to  be  rid 
of  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that  their  object  was  to 
sell  these  gardens  for  £14,000,  which  were  offered 
to  him  (M.  Jullien)  for  £12,000,  and  then  for 
£10,000.  The  building  upon  the  grounds  had 
been  put  on  at  the  expense  of  the  shareholders ; 
it  was  then  mortgaged,  and  was  now  to  be  sold  for 
nothing.  He  had  been  at  every  meeting  of  the 
committee,  and  such  was  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
acting any  business,  that  if  he  wanted  to  put  a 
nail  up  in  the  gardens,  they  said,  "  Wait  till  the 
committee  meets,  and  you  will  get  authority  to  do 
it."  They  were'  often  very  much  divided,  and 
there  was  no  executive  power  among  them  to 
execute  what  was  decided.  The  committee  did 
in  these  gardens  what  was  done  in  the  beginning 
at  Sebastopol — there  were  too  many  generals. 
What  he  wanted  was  some  executive  power — 
even  in  the  American  Republic  they  have  a 
President  to  sign  what  is  wanted.  "  Mr.  Coppock 
had,"  said  M.  Jullien,  "  so  much  power  in  the 
committee,  that  the  others  were  sitting  round  him 
like  mouses  (A  laugh)  and  trembling;  they  never 
decided  anything ;  and  he  says,  '  I  vote  for  that,' 
'  I  vote  for  that,'  and  it  is  done.  Some  day  I  give 
some  objections,  but  no  use,  and  then  I  say,  '  You 
don't  understand  public  amusements — I  could 
better  trust  you  to  make  members  of  Parliament 
than  for  amusements.'  There  was  the  same  system 
of  opposition  to  everything  I  proposed.  I  show 
you  how  I  made  the  orchestra  pay.  Mr.  Lumley 
pays  £350  for  my  orehestra,  but  I  never  paid 
before  more  than  £250  or  £270  in  the  season. 
Mr.  Gye  was  spending  £400  and  £500  for  an 
orchestra,  and  was  making  money  fast  when  I  was 
with  him.  The  conclusion,  I  have  to  say,  is  that 
Mr.  Beale  retired,  as  he  saw  it  was  impossible  to 
go  on.  Mr.  Chappell  had  some  more  patience, 
and  I  should  have  retired  too  if  I  had  not  given 
£2,000  by  my  salary,  and  £400  by  a  cheque  on 
the  Bank  of  England.  Since  these  gardens  were 
open  I  never  received  anything  for  my  salary, 
although  my  nominal  salary  was  very  great.  But 
I  was  working  very  hard.  The  only  part  they 
accept  of  my  proposition  was  the  musical  festival. 
I  came  back  to  my  home  satisfied  that  day,  and 
say,  '  They  begin  to  take  my  advice.'  I  said  the 
expenses  will  not  be  more  than  £1,200,  and  they 
will  take  £3,000  or  £4,000.  I  engaged  all  the 
artists  and  everybody  for  this  festival,  and  I  asked 
the  committee  to  vote  me  £1,200,  and  I  never 
passed  that  sum.  The  receipts  came  to  a  little 
more  than  I  said — £3,400  (Cheers),  and  left  a 
clear  profit  to  the  company  of  £1,000.  The 
receipts  were  taken  away  every  night,  and  the 
artists  who  made  the  money  come  were  not  paid 
(A  laugh).  All  the  money  disappeared.  I  lose 
£2,000  by  my  shares,  and  £2,000  for  my  salary, 
a  great  deal  of  which  I  paid  for  repairs  and 
fittings,  and  money  wHch  I  advanced  to  the 
artists,  and  I  took  a  house  in  the  neighborhood, 
that  I  might  be  near.  All  these  things  cost  me  a 
loss  of  £6,000  altogether  and  twelve  months  hard 
work,  for  I  never  work  so  hard  in  my  life.  If  the 
place  is  not  shut,  it  is  because  Mr.  Beale  and  Mr. 
Chappell  have  come  forward  to  help  me.  This 
year  the  directors  have  only  paid  me  a  £500  bill, 
which  was  dishonored,  and  a  cheque  for  £250, 
which  was  uishonored  too  (Shame).    I  put  up  all 


the  counters  for  the  supply  of  iced  champagne, 
and  the  second  row  of  chandeliers,  as  the  musicians 
could  not  see  to  read  their  parts,  and  when  1  told 
the  directors  they  had  no  light,  they  said,  '  If  you 
want  more  light  put  it  up  yourself  (A  laugh). 
As  to  the  gardens,  if  10,000  people  were  to  go  in 
every  night,  they  would  not  pay  under  such 
management.  I  have  seen  2,000  people  myself 
go  in  without  paying,  and  there  was  no  cheek  upon 
the  money  received  (Cries  of  "  shame,  shame"). 
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M.  Vieuxtemps  and  the  Art  of  the  Violin. 

Our  readers  just  at  this  time  will  be  interested 
to  read  what  one  of  the  most  eminent  musical 
writers  and  critics  of  Paris  has  to  say  of  the  re- 
markable violinist  who  now,  after  an  interval  of 
fourteen  years,  makes  his  second  visit  to  America. 
We  translate  from  La  Musique  Ancienne  et  Mod- 
erne,  being  a  second  collection  of  miscellaneous 
papers  of  musical  literature  and  criticism,  by  P. 
Scudo,  (Paris,  1854.) 

li  The  art  of  playing  the  violin  is  contemporary 
with  the  art  of  singing,  and  has  shared  all  its 
vicissitudes.  The  great  violinists  have  been 
almost  all  of  the  same  country  which  has  pro- 
duced the  great  singers,  that  is  to  say,  Italy,  the 
cradle  of  vocal  melody.  With  Corelli  commences 
the  chain  of  famous  violinists  which  extends  to 
Paganini,  and  of  which  Geminiani,  Locatelli, 
Vivaldi,  Tartini,  Nardini,  Pugnani  and  Viotti 
are  so  many  marvellous  links.  The  French 
school  connects  directly  with  the  Italian  school 
by  Somis,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Corelli,  by  his 
nephew  Chabran,  above  all  by  Leclair,  who  had 
studied  with  Somis,  and  successively  by  celebrated 
virtuosos  who  came  to  settle  down  in  Paris,  and 
of  whom  the  most  illustrious  was  Viotti,  the  last 
representative  of  the  fine  Italian  school.  The 
history  of  the  art  of  violin  playing  may  be  divided 
into  three  grand  epochs,  each  marked  by  a 
celebrated  artist  who  expresses  its  character.  The 
first  epoch  commences  with  Corelli  and  extends  to 
Tartini;  the  second  extends  from  Tartini  to 
Viotti;  and  the  third  from  Viotti  to  Paganini. 
Corelli,  Tartini,  Viotti  and  Paganini:  —  here  we 
have  four  violinists  of  the  first  order,  in  whose 
style  and  compositions  is  summed  up  nearly  the 
whole  history  of  the  violin  from  the  seventeenth 
century  to  our  days.  Each  of  these  epochs  of  the 
art  of  playing  the  violin  corresponds  to  an  evolu- 
tion of  vocal  music  and  of  what  is  the  most 
complicated  form  of  it,  the  lyric  drama. 

"  Before  the  birth  of  lyric  drama,  and  until  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  violin, 
like  almost  all  the  other  instruments,  except  the 
organ,  had  neither  style  nor  music  proper  to  itself. 
It  followed  and  it  imitated  the  human  voice,  and 
never  passed  beyond  its  compass.  .Corelli  eman- 
cipated the  violin  from  this  servitude  by  compos- 
ing for  this  instrument  his  charming  Sonatas,  in 
which  we  find  the  style  and  delicacies  of  the  vocal 
music  of  that  period.  Tartini,  who  was  a  man  of 
genius  and  a  great  harmonist  for  his  time,  made 
great  progress  in  the  art  of  the  violin.  He  in- 
creased its  difficulties,  and  applied  himself  par- 
ticularly to  developing  the  power  and  delicacy 
of  the  bow,  on  which  he  wrote  a  treatise,  which 
is  still  the  best  thing  we  possess  upon  this  inter- 
esting part  of  mechanism.     In  the  hands  of  Tar- 


tini and  his  numerous  pupils,  the  violin  acquired 
a  power  of  sonority,  a  richness  of  melodic  and 
harmonic  combinations,  and  a  propriety  of  style, 
which  it  had  not  before  this  master.     Still  follow- 
ing the  traces  of  vocal  music,  of  which  he  must 
not  lose  sight  for  a  moment,  the  violinist  of  the 
Tartini  school  multiplies  the  ingenious  traits,  the 
complicated  and  arduous  ornaments,  and  his  ima- 
gination, served  by  a  more  learned  mechanism, 
displays  a  marvellous  fecundity.     We  may  affirm, 
that  all  the  difficulties  of  the  art  of  playing  the 
violin  are  found  in  the  germ  in  the  music  of  Tar- 
tini.    Pupil  of  Pugnani,  as  the  latter  had  been  of 
Tartini,  Viotti,  who  died  at  London,  March  10, 
1824,  at  the  age  of  71,  develops  in  his  admi- 
rable Concertos  all  the  properties  of  the  violin,  of 
which  he  makes  an  instrument  of  the  first  order. 
It  is  no  longer  a  virtuoso  who  plays  the  violin  to 
make  all  the  world  admire  the  suppleness  of  his 
fingers ;  it  is  an  inspired  artist  who  transmits  the 
transports  of  his  soul  in  a  severe  and  touching  style. 
Viotti  occupies  in  the  history  of  the  violin  the 
place  which  Clcmenti  has  made  for  himself  in 
the  history  of  the  piano,  that  luminous  point  which 
is  perceived  in  all  the  directions  of  the  human 
mind,  and  which  seems  to  indicate  the  limit  of 
the.  beautiful  and  true.     Genius  impetuous  and 
eccentric,  born  at  an  epoch  full  of  audacity  and 
of  vicissitudes,  Paganini  impresses  upon  the  art 
of  the  violin  the  boldness  and  powerful  singulari- 
ties of  his  imagination.     A  prodigious  virtuoso,  he 
plays  the  violin  like  a  juggler  who  fascinates  and 
lures  the  credulity  of  the  public.     It  is  a  ma- 
gician that  laughs,  that  weeps,  that  sings,  to  draw 
you  into  that  fatal  circle  where  he  accomplishes 
his  mysterious  incantations.     In  the  playing  as  in 
the  music  of  Paganini,  you  find  the  vigor,  the 
individuality,  which  characterize  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

"M.  Vieuxtemps  was  born  at  Verviers,  in 
Belgium,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1820.  The 
son  of  an  old  soldier,  he  manifested  his  musical 
instinct  very  early.  From  the  age  of  four  years 
he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  good  professor, 
M.  Leleux,  who  developed  the  happy  dispositions 
of  his  pupil.  The  progress  of  the  young  Vieux- 
temps was  so  rapid,  that  at  the  age  of  eight  years 
he  was  taken  to  Brussels,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  De  Beriot.  Struck  by  the  rare 
talent  manifested  by  his  young  countryman,  De 
Beriot  gave  him  lessons  which  have  had  the  hap- 
piest influence  on  the  future  of  M.  Vieuxtemps. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  1830,  M.  De  Beriot  led 
his  pupil  to  Paris,  where  he  was  heard  in  a  con- 
cert given  at  the  hall  of  the  Rue  de  Clery. 
Vieuxtemps  there  produced  a  very  great  effect, 
and  from  that  time  his  reputation  has  done  noth- 
ing but  increase. 

"  One  of  the  qualities  which  is  first  of  all  re- 
marked in  the  talent  of  M.  Vieuxtemps,  is  the 
power  and  purity  of  the  sounds  he  draws  from 
his  instrument.  When  he  proudly  and  nobly 
places  the  bow  upon  the  string,  you  would  say 
that  it  was  a  whole  orchestra  directed  by  the  in- 
telligent hand  of  a  sovereign  artist.  One  loves 
especially  to  hear  him  disengage  the  deep  notes 
of  the  lower  register,  which  fill  the  ear  with  a 
sonority  full  of  charms.  No  hesitation  in  the  at- 
tack of  the  sound,  no  vexatious  grazing  of  the  bow 
upon  the  string  which  it  caresses,  even  when  the 
artist  ventures  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  sono- 
rous scale.  At  the  most,  one  may  reproach  M. 
Vieuxtemps  with  occasional  abuse  of  the  super- 
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acute  harmonics,  of  which  he  is  fond  of  surmount- 
ing the  sterile  difficulties.  We  should  pardon  the 
virtuoso  these  temerities  of  mechanism  the  more 
willingly,  if  they  had  better  motive  in  the  nature 
of  the  piece  where  they  are  produced,  if  they 
were  a  luxury  of  fancy  abandoning  itself  to  the 
hazards  of  improvisation ;  for  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  greatest  tours  d'addresse  pan 
only  find  excuse  in  the  idea  they  serve  to  mani- 
fest. M.  Vieuxtemps  has  made  a  patient  and 
victorious  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  violin  ; 
he  knows  all  its  resources,  all  its  inmost  secrets. 
His  bowing  is  full  of  vigor,  his  style  ample  and 
severe,  and  his  left  hand  accomplishes  the  most 
difficult  turns  without  betraying  any  effort. 

"  It  is  plain  that  M.  Vieuxtemps  is  preoccupied 
with  a  lively  impression  of  Paganini,  whose 
characteristic  boldnesses  he  has  endeavored  to 
appropriate,  such  as  the  frequent  employment  of 
the  harmonic  sounds,  the  use  of  the  double  and 
the  triple  string,  simultaneous  action  of  the  bow 
with  pizzicato  effects,  produced  by  the  left  hand, 
and  then  those  grand  arpeggios  which  unite  the 
two  extremes  of  compass  in  so  brusque  a  manner, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  melodic  details  which 
enter  into  the  tissue  of  style,  like  those  minute 
ideal  flowers  which  are  sown  along  the  border  of 
a  precious  tissue.  All  that  M.  Vieuxtemps,  has 
not  been  able  to  snatch  from  the  Italian  artist,  is 
the  fluidity  of  genius ;  it  is  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion and  the  poesy  of  the  heart.  M.  Vieuxtemps 
lacks  a  little  sensibility,  a  little  of  that  profound 
sentiment  which  absorbs  the  vanity  of  the  virtuoso 
and  charms  the  deeply  moved  public  into  such 
forgetfulness  that  it  shall  seem  to  hear  a  poet  and 
not  an  admirable  violinist." 

This  article  is  dated  November  1851.  It  is 
followed  by  another  paper,  dated  February  1853, 
in  which  the  merits  of  Vieuxtemps  are  well  com- 
pared with  those  of  another  great  violinist  who 
has  given  concerts  in  this  country.  It  is  as 
follows : 

"  Vieuxtemps  and  Sivori. 
"  Two  celebrated  violinists,  MM.  Vieuxtemps 
and  Sivori,  are  just  now  in  Paris.  M.  Vieuxtemps, 
whose  merit  we  have  already  appreciated,  has 
given  two  concerts,  which  have  been  well  attended, 
since  which  he  has  been  heard  twice  at  the  Opera, 
where  he  has  produced  less  effect  than  in  the  salle 
Herz,  a  room  better  suited  to  the  nature  of  his 
talent,  which  is  more  energetic  than  tender.  In 
fact,  M.  Vieuxtemps,  who  is  unquestionably  a 
virtuoso  of  the  first  order,  possesses  the  rarest 
qualities  of  a  severe  violinist,  a  grandiose  style,  a 
powerful  sonority,  a  remarkable  exactness  and  a 
perfect  neatness  in  the  most  arduous  difficulties. 
The  stroke  of  his  bow  is  magistral ;  he  marches 
with  an  air  of  nobility  over  the  shuddering  chord, 
which  always  sings  and  never  cries.  The  effects 
of  the  double  chord  accompanied  by  pizzicato,  the 
most  acute  harmonic  sounds,  the  grand  arpeggios 
which  embrace  simultaneously  two  or  three 
octaves,  in  short  all  the  artifices  of  mechanism 
seem  mere  play  under  this  artist's  fingers. 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  prodigies  of  execution, 
one  regrets  not  to  find  in  M.  Vieuxtemps  a  sen- 
sibility more  expansive  and  more  penetrating,  an 
imagination  more  colored,  some  rays  of  that  divine 
spontaneity  which  is  the  sign  of  superior  vocations. 
The  compositions  of  M.  Vieuxtemps,  without 
attaining,  as  some  have  ventured  inconsiderately 
to  affirm,  to  the  height  of  the  music  of  the  masters, 
are  nevertheless  remarkable  for  solid  qualities. 


The  Concerto  in  D  minor  which  he  has  played  at 
his  two  concerts,  contains  excellent  portions,  the 
Andante  religiose,  and  the  Scherzo  ;  and  we  may 
say  that  in  M.  Vieuxtemps  the  composer  and  the 
virtuoso  support  and  complete  each  other  in  a 
manner  quite  remarkable. 

"  M.  Sivori  is  an  Italian.  He  is  from  Genoa, 
from  the  same  city  which  gave  birth  to  Paganini, 
of  whom  he  is  a  pupil.  Thus,  of  all  the  violinists 
who  have  rushed  upon  the  track  of  the  admira- 
ble virtuoso,  M.  Sivori  is  the  one  who  approaches 
nearest  to  his  model.  Fire,  impetuosity,  brio, 
passion,  an  exquisite  sensibility,  an  extraordinary 
bravura,  and  all  with  a  truth,  a  finish,  a  de'sinvol- 
ture  quite  incredible : — such  are  the  principal 
qualities  of  M.  Sivori's  talent.  He  sings,  he 
weeps,  he  laughs  on  his  violin  like  a  very  demon. 
One  should  hear  him  play  the  great  Concerto  in 
B  minor  of  his  master  Paganini.  What  charm. 
what  good  humor,  what  frank  and  naive  gaiety  ! 
There  is  something  of  the  poet  in  the  imagination 
of  M.  Sivori,  something  of  that  luminous  and 
childlike  estro  which  we  find  in  Ariosto  or  in  the 
fabbie  of  Gozzie.  M.  Sivori  is  a  born  violinist, 
and  he  plays  quite  as  well  the  music  of  Mozart 
and  of  Beethoven  as  that  of  the  Corellis,  the  Tar- 
tinis,  the  Viottis  and  the  Paganinis.  MM.  Vieux- 
temps and  Sivori  are  at  present  the  two  most 
able  and  most  celebrated  violinists  that  there  are 
in  Europe.  A  young  German,  by  the  name  of 
Joachim,  who  came  to  Paris  in  1849,  who  lived 
for  a  long  time  in  Leipzig,  and  who  now  resides 
at  the  court  of  Weimar,  will  not  be  slow  also  to 
launch  himself  on  that  career,  where  it  will  be  no 
easy  thing  to  beat  him  and  dispute  with  him  the 
first  rank  to  which  his  ambition  aspires. 

"  Although  born  in  Belgium,  M.  Vieuxtemps  is 
a  violinist  of  the  French  school,  and  possesses  its 
most  salient  qualities,  while  M.  Sivori  could  not 
deny  Italy  for  his  mother,  who  has  nourished  him 
upon  her  fruitful  breast.  If  we  were  asked  to 
characterize  in  a  few  words  these  two  artists  and 
the  two  countries  which  they  represent,  we  should 
say  that  the  one  plays  the  violin  like  a  great 
professor  and  a  consummate  musician,  the  other 
like  a  spoiled  child  of  nature,  who  has  endowed 
him  with  the  most  precious  gifts.  Intrepid 
wrestlers,  both,  and  masters  of  their  instrument, 
they  each  employ  a  different  manner.  M. 
Vieuxtemps  never  lets  you  forget  that  he  plays 
the  violin,  that  the  wonders  of  mechanism  which 
he  accomplishes  under  your  eyes  are  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  have  cost  him  great  pains, 
whereas  M.  Sivori  has  the  air  of  being  ignorant 
that  he  holds  in  his  hands  one  of  the  most  com- 
plicated instruments  that  exist,  and  he  sings  to 
you  like  Malibran,  or  like  a  fanciullo  : 

"  Che  piangendo  e  ridendo  pargoleggia." 


The  First  Concert. 

VIEUXTEMPS,  THALBEKG  AND  LAGRANGE. 
We  have  had  a  concert.  We  hardly  dare  to 
call  it  the  first  concert  of  the  season.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  we  are  to  have  a  season.  This 
was  but  an  episode,  a  cheerful  one  indeed,  in  the 
unrelieved  "  suspension"  and  unmusical  agitato  of 
the  times.  For  one  evening  at  least,  for  a  few 
hundreds  of  people,  there  was  good  cheer  and 
solace  in  the  shabby-looking  little  temple  of  the 
Melodeon.  It  seems  in  sad  harmony  with  the 
pinching  times,  that  we  leave  our  splendid  halls 
and  go  back  to  the  narrower,  homelier  haunts  of 
music   in   our  earlier  days  of  progress.      The 


Melodeon  is  small,  but  on  Wednesday  evening,  it 
was  not  crowded, — just  comfortably  filled.  It  is 
old,  and  bare  and  dilapidated  ;  but  light,  and  good 
company  gave  it  a  cosej',  pleasant  aspect  (air  we 
cannot  say,  for  it  is  shockingly  ill  ventilated)  and 
it  was  always  good  for  sound,  particularly  for  a 
concert  of  solo  pieces. 

Such  a  concert  was  that  of  Wednesday  evening; 
entirely  solos — nothing  like  overture  or  orchestra, 
or  any  manner  of  concerted  music,  saving  one 
duet.  It  presented  us  three  artists,  virtuosos,  of 
world-wide  celebrity ;  three  unsurpassed  in  their 
respective  spheres.  It  is  the  talent  of  execution, 
the  perfection  of  bravura,  the  consummate  mastery 
of  an  organ,  whether  violin,  pianoforte  or  voice, 
which  alike  constitutes  the  distinction  of  Vieux- 
temps, of  Thalberg  and  of  Mmc.  De  La- 
grange, and  hence  we  call  them  virtuosos.  For 
the  only  foil  to  this  triple  lustre  we  had  a  clever 
artist,  Signor  Kocco,  (the  buffo  of  the  Soxtag 
troupe),  who  opened  each  part  with  Italian  comic 
extravaganzas,  accompanying  himself  at  the  piano, 
somewhat  in  the  John  Parry  and  Hatton  style, 
but  with  far  less  variety  of  humor.  These  were 
the  Signor's  own  productions  and  were  called 
"  The  Family  Party,"  (Ballo  di  Famirjlia,)  and 
"  The  Drum," — the  latter  approaching  very  near 
to  the  climax  of  wit  and  fun,  if  that  Ues  at  the 
anti-climax  of  Art. 

Next — to  take  the  artists  in  the  order  in  which 
they  emerged  from  the   curious   little  hen-coop 
behind  which  they  were  huddled,  half-hid,  on  the 
stage — came  Thalberg,  who  moved  to  the  piano 
with   the  same  cool,   quiet,   gentlemanly  air  as 
ever,  and  played  in  the  same  cool,  perfect  way, 
the  same  Fantasias  which  have  served  as  fre- 
quent samples  of  his  stock  in  trade  ever  since  he 
became  famous.     These   were   the    l:  Prayer  of 
Moses,"  the  "  Masaniello,"  (containing  the  Taren- 
tella,)  and  the  "  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  (containing 
the  Trio)  ;  with  the  "  Last  Kose  of  Summer"  for 
an  encore.     We  need  not  tell  how  these  were 
played,  upon  a  Chickering  Grand  of  surpassing 
richness  and  beauty  of  tone.     From  the  frequent 
repetition  of  these  Fantasias,  as  well  as  frorn  the 
superficial  nature  of  the  kind  of  composition  in 
itself,  we  anticipate  weariness  when  we  see  them 
again  announced.     Tet  we  found  ourselves  en- 
joying the  thing  for  the  time  being ; — a  pleasura- 
ble excitement,  to  be  sure,  which  is  over  with 
the  hearing,  and  which  does  not  feed  the  memory 
and  the  imagination  afterwards.     But   there  is 
something  in  such  clean,  bright,  perfect  execu- 
tion of  a  graceful  idea,  though  it  be  not  a  great 
one,  which  is  always  enjoyable ;    and  in  these 
troublous   times,  when  the   mind   is  filled   with 
vague,  indefinite,  intangible  intimations  and  sug- 
gestions of  things,  in  the  chaos  of  the  business 
world,  there  is  something  really  refreshing  in  the 
sight  or  sound  of  anything  so  sparkling,  clean-cut, 
jubilant,  and  at  the  same  time  so  fluid  and  so 
graceful,  as  these  tone-figures  under  the  pianist's 
fingers.    It  is  a  comfort  to  meet  somewhere  a  tone 
of  certainty — to  meet  it  somewhere  in  human  en- 
deavors, as  we  do  in  stars,  and  autumn  leaves  and 
shells  and  pebbles.     But  the  same  certainty,  with 
a  far  deeper  meaning,  out  of  a  far  deeper  expe- 
rience, would  speak  to  us  just  now  with  a  peculiar 
and  wholesome  power  from  the  tone-poems  of  a 
deeper  kind  of  Art.    If  the  virtuoso  could  refresh 
and  re-assure  us,  what  could  not  Handel,  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Mozart  do!     Their  word   would  be 
as  the  everlasting  mountains  and  the  sea  itself, 
compared  with  the  pretty  leaves  and  shells. 
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Mine.  La-grange  sang  Robert,  toi  que  j'aime ; 
the  most  florid  aria  from  La  Traviata ;  the  spark- 
ling comic  duet  with  the  Dr.  Dulcamara  from 
L'Elisir ;  and  Rode's  Variations  :  all  with  undim- 
inished brightness  and  perfection  of  bravura 
execution,  and  with  just  that  unfailing  degree  of 
expression  in  the  tenderer  melodies,  which  seems 
more  a  matter  of  taste  than  of  feeling  with  this 
very  versatile  and  finished  dramatic  singer.  The 
hard  and  worn  character  of  some  of  her  tones, 
especially  the  highest,  was  too  apparent,  in  spite 
of  exquisite  art,  in  that  small  hall ;  and  the  husky, 
forced  and  swollen  volume  of  those  lowest  con- 
tralto tones  required  the  impassioned  situations  of 
the  stage  to  make  them  less  unnatural.  With 
the  half  voice  she  warbles  exquisitely,  like  Son- 
tag  ;  and  with  whatever  little  drawbacks,  it  is  a 
very  rare  treat  to  listen  to  such  singing. 

Of  Vieuxtemps  it  is  as  hard  to  say  anything 
new,  as  it  is  of  Thalberg.  The  merits  of  the  great 
violinist  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle ;  and  all  there  said  of  him  was  on  "Wednesday 
night  precisely  realized.  We  have  allowed  our- 
selves, also,  by  way  of  comparison  of  first  with 
last  impressions,  to  produce  in  another  column 
our  own  record  (written  for  a  daily  paper)  of 
Vieuxtemps  in  Boston  fourteen  years  ago.  Nat- 
urally we  find  its  tone  more  enthusiastic  than  we 
could  be  now  under  the  same  influence  ;  then  we 
heard  almost  for  the  first  time  a  thoroughly  mu- 
sician-like and  classical  solo  artist,  of  the  first 
class,  who  did  not  do  all  for-  "  effect,"  and  whose 
whole  air  and  performance  were  modest  and  gen- 
uine, in  contrast  with  the  showy  clap-trap  to 
which  we  had  been  used.  Now  our  audiences 
are  better  able  to  contrast  the  whole  virtuoso 
tribe  with  the  inspirations  of  real  musical  creative 
genius.  We  cannot  see  in  M.  Vieuxtemps  the 
spark  of  genius.  So  far  as  we  know  his  compo- 
sitions, some  of  which  are  of  higher  pretension 
than  those,  he  played  this  week,  they  are  masterly 
in  form  and  grace,  but  uninspired ;  they  have 
ideas,  but  not  of  positive  originality.  But  he  is  a 
complete  musician  and  a  perfect  master  of  his 
instrument.  Tone,  so  rich,  so  pure,  so  admirably 
prolonged  and  nourished,  so  literally  drawn  from 
the  instrument,  we  have  scarcely  heard  before  ; 
nor  such  vigor,  certainty  and  precision,  such  no- 
bility and  truth  in  every  motion  and  effect.  We 
recognize,  too,  the  one  little  weakness  which  M. 
Scudo  points  out — the  fondness  for  the  "  sterile 
difficulties"  of  the  extreme  harmonics.  His  "In- 
troduction and  Hondo"  was  the  most  substantial 
composition,  contrasting  an  admirably  rich  canta- 
bile  with  a  piquant  and  vigorous  bravura.  His 
Fantasia  on  1  Lombarcli  was  a  wonderful  piece  of 
fire- works ;  and  Paganini's  "Witches'  Dance" 
was  perfect  in  its  way.  For  an  encore  he  gave 
the  everlasting  "  Carnival,"  which  seemed  a  waste 
of  such  an  opportunity;  for  Vieuxtemps  do  not 
grow  on  every  bush,  but  "  Carnival "  players  do. 
And  this  lament  of  wasted  opportunity  must  apply 
to  his  selections  generally.  Here  we  had  the  first 
classical  violinist,  perhaps,  of  the  world;  one  who 
can  play  Beethoven  as  well  as  he  plaj-s  Paganini; 
one  of  the  greatest  of  quartet  players ; — side  by 
side,  too,  with  one  of  the  greatest  pianists.  What 
a  comfort  it  would  have  been  to  have  heard  at 
least,  say  one  of  the  Sonata-duos  of  Beethoven, 
interpreted  by  Vieuxtemps  and  Thalberg  1  — 
Should  they  see  fit  to  give  another  concert  (which 
we  all  hope,  although  we  fear  the  times  forbid  for 
some  weeks),  we  trust  we  may  hear  somethinn'  of 
this  sort.  It  seems  but  fair,  so  long  as  we  cannot 
hear  Vieuxtemps  in  a  grand  Concerto  with  an 
orchestra. 


Sigrior  CoRELLI  has  returned,  having  successfully 
fulfilled  his  patriotic  mission  to  Sardinia,  and  is  now 
ready  once  more  to  train  voices,  singly  or  in  classes. 
No  one  is  more  competent,  and  never  were  song  and 
all  the  arts  of  cheerfulness  more  truly  worth  a  small 
investment.     His  sliding  scale  of  prices,  to  he  found 

helow,  is  graduated  to  the  times The  same  of 

learning  the  piano;  and  we  can  refer  with  pleasure 
and  peculiar  confidence  to  the  proposals  of  Mr. 
Meerbach,  who  is  one  of  our  most  judicious,  cul- 
tivated and  artistic  teachers. 

Mr.  Satter's  proposed  concerts  are  suspended, 
following  the  humor  of  the  times.  We  trust  the 
example  will  not  be  imitated  to  the  stoppage  of  all 
musical  circulation.  By  the  way,  those  thrifty 
individuals,  who  are  always  hunting  after  seeming 
novelties  under  which  plea  to  present  a  new  instruc- 
tion book  of  some  sort,  that  shall  pay,  would  do  well 
in  their  next  attempt  to  borrow  a  new  musical 
momenelature  from  the  current  phrases  of  the 
financial  world.  Commerce  no  doubt  would  be  glad 
to  sell  out  and  hear  no  more  (at  least  on  'Change  and 
in  plain  prose)  of  its  own  big  words;  it  were  a  relief 
to  consign  them  to  the  singing  books.... The 
following  is  one  of  innumerable  just  and  hearty 
tributes  which  we  find  in  journals  from  all  parts: 

Prize  Piano.  One  of  Chickering's  incomparable 
Pianos  took  the  premium  at  our  St.  Louis  Pair— as 
they  have,  indeed,  at  almost  all  the  great  Fairs  of 
Europe  and  America.  There  are,  it  seems,  no  such 
pianos  made  in  the  world  as  Chickering's.  For 
brilliancy  of  tone,  for  durability,  and  for  style  of 
work,  they  are  perfection. — St.  Louis  Republican. 

Our  usual  Naw  York  letter  is  in  type,  but  must  lie 
over.  The  Opera  there,  after  some  brilliant  perform- 
ances of  Don  Giovanni,  with  Frezzolixi  and 
Lagrange  together,  is  still  suspended,  with  promise 
to  resume  a  week  hence. . .  .In  Philadelphia  the  opera 
opened  last  week  with  Gazzaniga,  Brignoli  and 
Amodio  in  La  Traviata.  This  was  followed  by  It 
Trovatore  (so  the  world  goes),  by  L'Elisir  d'Amore, 
Ernani,  La  Fille  du  Regiment,  &c.  In  the  last  Signora 
Ramos  made  her  debut ;  satisfactory,  so  far  as  acting 
and  sweet  singing,  it  would  seem,  but  without  power 
enough  of  voice ;  and  in  the  two  last  the  basso 
Tageiafico  sang. 

"WEIMAR. — Liszt  has  lately  completed  two  grand 
instrumental  works :  the  first  is  the  Himncnschlacht, 
after  Ivaulbach's  celebrated  picture.  He  forwarded 
the  perfect  score  to  Kaulbach,  in  Munich.  Kaulbach, 
who  is  on  very  intimate  terms  with  him,  sent  bach  a 
wonderful  cartoon:  the  genius  of  music,  sitting  on  a 
lion,  which  he  tames  with  the  sounds  of  bis  lyre. 
This  splendid  drawing,  half  the  size  of  life,  was 
presented  to  Liszt  on  his  birthday.  The  second 
instrumental  piece,  which  Liszt  has  only  completed  a 
few  days,  is  the  Schiller  Symphony,  destined  for  per- 
formance at  the  "Weimar  Festival,  in  September,  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  Schiller  and  Goethe  Monu- 
ment. Schiller's  poem,  "  Die  Ideale,"  has  been  taken 
as  its  poetical  programme.  It  contains  four  move- 
ments. The  first  three  closely  follow  the  ideas  of 
Schiller's  poem,  while  the  fourth,  which  is  independ- 
ently conceived,  contains  an  apotheosis  of  Schiller 
himself.  Liszt  has.  also  lately  much  extended  his 
Faust  Symphony.  The  three  instrumental  movements, 
"Faust,"  "Gretchen,"  and  "  Mephisto,"  are  now 
immediately  followed  by  a  final  chorus,  the  text  of 
which  consists  of  the  concluding  strophes  of  the  sacred 
part  of  Faust:  "  Alles  Vergangliche  ist  nur  ein 
Gleichniss,"  etc.  This  symphony,  also,  is  perhaps 
destined  to  be  performed  at  the  Weimar  Festival,  as  a 
companion  to  the  Schiller  Symphony. — Niederrhein- 
ische  Musik-Zeitung. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING Considering  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  financial  world,  which  tends  to 
discouragement  and  to  a  lack  of  patronage  of  all  the  profes- 
sions, SIGNOtt  CORELLI  proposes  to  form  Singing  Classes  at 
a  price  reduccable  according  to  the  number  of  pupils. 

1  person  per  quarter, ©45  00 

2  "  "  BO  00 

3  "  "  60  00 

i       "  "  70  00 

5        "  "  80  00 

8        «  '■  90  00 

10        "  "  100  00 

[Cr*  Applications  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Chickering's 
rooms,  Masonic  Temple,  where  Sig.  Corelli  himself  will,  be 
found  every  Monday  and  Thursday  from  9  till  1  o'clock— or  at 
the  principal  music  stores. 


CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  P.  W.  MEERBACH  begs  leaves  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  email  classes. 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exi'rcises,  ecaies,  &c,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
dependB. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Koxbury  ;  or  address  ut  the  music  stores  of  O. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857- 

LUCIA, PIANO  SOLO. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.  have  just  published— The 
Opera  of  LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR,  Piann  Solo,  being 
the  Ninth  volume  of  "  Ditson's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas." 
In  Press,  LUCREZtA  RORGIA,  Piano  Solo,  of  the  same  series. 

CARIj  ZERRAI5N  begs  leave  to  announce  to  his  pupils 
and  friends,  that  he  will  commence  his  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  music  shorMy  after  his  return  from  Europe,  which  will 
be  about  the  15rh  of  October. 

Please  address  at  Chickering  &  Sons',  or  at  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal music  stores. 

WANTED,  by  a  Tenore,  an  engagement  in  some  Choir 
in  or  neiir  the  city.     Terms  moderate.    Address  bv  mail, 
CHARLES  MOZART,  Boston.  Mass. 
Boston,  Oct.  8,  1857. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  a  situation  to  sing  in  Church.  Apply  at  Russell  & 
Richardson's,  291  Washington  St. 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB  intend  on  their 
arrival  from  Europe  giving  tnair  usual  series  of  Concerts. 
All  business  matters  for  the  services  of  the  Club  for  public  or 
private  concerts,  can  be  arranged  by  addressing 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary,  181  Harrison  Avenue. 

OTTO     DRESEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  St.  or  at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Ware-rooms. 

Terms  for  Music  lessons.  850  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

NEW     WORKS     IN     PRESS. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &,  CO.  have  in  press,  and  will 
issue  early  in  October: 

THE  CHURCH  AND  HOME.  A  Collection  of  Sacred  Mu- 
sic, comprising  Anthems,  Motets,  Extracts  from  Oratorios 
and  Masses,  Canticles,  Chants,  &c.  Selected  and  adapted  by 
George  Leach. 

CONTINENTAL  HARMONY.  A  Collection  of  the  mosfc 
celebrated  Ps;ilru  Tunes,  Anthems,  and  Favorite  Pieces,  de- 
signed particularly  for  "  Old  Folks'  Concerts,"  and  the 
Social  Circle. 

THE  WESTERN  BELL.  A  Collection  of  Glees,  Quartets, 
Choruses,  &c. 

Several  other  valuable  works  in  preparation,  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  given. 

Oliver  Ditson  Sc  Co.,  277  Washington  St. 

Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Music,  will  return  from  Europe  in  season  to  re- 
ceive Pupils  after  Nov.  1st,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Messrs. 
Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291  Washington  street. 

WILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

WAIVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
XX  and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, {U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

MLLE.  GABRIELLE    DE   LAMOTTE   has   the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  will  resume  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  LadieB 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte,  on  MONDAY,  Sept.  14th.. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 

SIGN0B.  AtTGUSTO  BENDELAEI 

IS  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  addressed  at  the 
Rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson's and  Ditson  &  Co's  Music  Stores,  or  at  his  residence, 
No.  86  Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelari'b  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing,/or  begin- 
ners only^  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercises 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  class  of  last  year, 
who  may  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

AUGUST     HA  MANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 

ATHENAEUM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Exhibition  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  July  15, 
with  a  new  collection  of  Pictures,  among  which  will  be  found, 
The  Visitation,  by  Page;  The  First  N.  E.  Thansgiving,  by 
Edwin  White  ;  additional  pictures  by  Allston ;  and  other 
works  by  New  York  and  Boston  Artists. 
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FIRST  PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHECKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 

PIANO-FORTES 

At  the  Fairs  of  1850 : 


FBOM   THE 

fflsBBZiluBitts  ("Efmritalilf  ^Httliaitit  gUsoriaiion 

FOK  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE   BEST   SQUARE   PIANOS, 
THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    a  RAND    PIANO. 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST   PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAKEROOMS, 

MASONIC     ■ST'ZSnVE^aiiE!, 

TREMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON. 

MRS.    J.    H'.    LONG, 

VOCALIST    <SOm^.3STO). 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

S.     3ES.     BALL, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

G.   andre   &,    CO., 

Depot  of   Foreign  and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

Q\  (Imported  from  England) 

3     9>   Broadway ,  N.Y. 
To  Choral  Societies  and  Choirs. 

NOVELIjO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  con  tain  b  a  list  of  Music 
for  tbe  use  of  Choral  Societies,  Church  Choirs,  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  DuetB,  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees;  Music  with  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &e.,  &c, 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

Novello's  Octavo  Editions  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c  ,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment  Handel's  Messiah, 
SI  63;  Judas  Maccabanus,  SI  63;  Haydn's  Creation,  SI  25. 
All  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  been  published 
in  this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES. 

All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  distinct  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  tbe  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's  "Messiah,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "  Judas  Maccalueus,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  "  Samson,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  tbe  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTION  OF  GLEES. 

Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.  For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

NOVELLO'S    MUSIC    STORE, 
389  Broadway,  New  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  Fifth  Term  of  tbe  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  5th  of  October  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments : — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  ©25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  and  William  Schultze. 
For  particulars,  address  B.  F.  Baker,  No.  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Iitstnutiit  of  tit  ^iana-JFortt,  ©r^ait  &  p}armort£, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

Piano-Porte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BEOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m§n  of  tjji  Ipiiran  rail  liagiig, 

V.    S.   HOTEL. 

JOE  PftlFTXFG- 

OF     EVERY     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY    AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF 

EDWARD    L.   BALCH, 

3XrO.    21    SCHOOL    STREET. 

C.    BREUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  EraroVs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O*  Constantly  on  hand  a  oomplete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON'S 

MONTHLY 

CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 
SEPTEMBER. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

NEAR,  Swedish  Song  (G)  4 Lindblad,  20 

TkAPPEK.(F)4 F.N.  Crouch    25 

DYING  CHILD'S  REQUEST,  (E  flat)  3 25 

FRIENDSHIP,  (G)4 p.  N.  Crouch'   25 

PETE  MORRIS'S  .MUSEUM.  Comic.  (A)  3.. .  .Pete  Morris    25 
I  LOVE  TO  THINK  OF  HAPPY  HOME,  (G)4,  L.  Marshall!  25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

NORWICH  CADETS'  POLKA,  Lithograph.  (E  flat)  4, 

P.  S.  Gilmore,  30 

MIRRA  VALSE  BRILLANTE,  (C)  5, A.  Talezy    40 

LA  BELLE  NCIT,  Nocturne,  (B)  4 G.  A.  Osborne,  25 

GRAND  VALSE  BRILLANTE.  op.  28,  (A  flat)  6,  I.  Tedesco    70 

LIGHT  GUARD  SCIIOTTISCUE,  (F)4, Franz  Staab    50 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST,  Fantaisie,  (A)  5,  F.  Beyer    40 

PETIT  ENFANT,  (E  Hat)  3, A.  Quidant    20 

LIGHT  GUARD  POLKA,  (Eflat)4, Franz  Staab    50 

INVITATION  A  LA  0HA8SB,  (D)  4, Henri  Cramer,  25 

KATHLEEN  MAVOURXEEN,  (E  flat)  4, Ferd.  Beyer    25 

CAMPAIGN  MARCH,  (B  flat)  3 !....F.  W.Smith    10 

BELLE  FANNIE  POLKA,  (F)  3, W.  P.  Howard,  25 

MA  CHERE  VALSE,  (E  flit)  3 Ph.  Jourdan    20 

MARIETTA  POLKA  MAZURKA,  (D)3, Ingraham'  10 

SIGNS  OF  LOVE.    Six  beautiful  Melodies  with  brilliant 
Variations,  by  Charles  Grobe. 
No.  1— To  the  Cottage  of  my  Mother,  (G)4,.  35 

No.  2— Kitty  Clyde,  (G)  4, p« 

No.  3— Old  Arm  Cbair,  (E  flat)  4, So 

No.  4— Lament  of  the  Irish  Emigrant,  (C)4,.!!!! !!!""]  35 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Eoger  at  the  Grand  Opera. 

(Sept.  1850.) 
From  the  French  of  P.  Scodo. 

M.  Roger,  who  returns  to  us  from  Germany, 
laden,  certainly,  with  all  sorts  of  triumphal  crowns, 
has  made  his  rentree  at  the  Opera  in  the  role  of 
Fernando,  in  La  Favorita.  This  role,  which  was 
created  by  Duprez  six  years  ago,  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  and  perhaps  the  easiest  of  all  that 
form  the  series  of  that  great  artist.  One  would 
think  that,  finding  himself  more  at  ease  in  the 
music  of  Donizetti  than  in  that  of  Meyerbeer,  M. 
Roger  would  at  least  realize  the  hopes  which  his 
friends  have  conceived  of  his  future.  Has  M. 
Roger  gained  all  that  his  courage  promised  ? 
Has  he  repaired  somewhat  the  check  which  his 
ambition  had  to  experience  in  the  part  of  Jean  of 
Leyden,  and  can  the  Opera  at  length  flatter  itself 
to  have  found  in  him  the  tenor  who  shall  bear  the 
burden  of  its  grand  repertoire  ? 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

It  is  full  fifteen  years  since  M.  Roger  made  his 
debut  at  the  Opera  Comique.  An  agreeable 
physique,  a  charming  voice,  understanding  of  the 
stage,  and  a  good  taste  won  for  him  a  most  hon- 
orable reputation.  Without  possessing  the  dis- 
tinction of  Elleviou,  nor  the  vocal-  skill  of  M. 
Ponchard,  M.  Roger  was  very  good  in  that  class 
of  works  proportioned  to  his  means,  and  made  for 
himself  a  good  and  solid  fame  in  that  time. 

But  who  is  contented  with  his  lot  in  these  times  ? 
When  one  may  become  a  minister  by  rushino-  out 
of  the  back-room  of  a  demagogue  newspaper, 
can  we  be  astonished  that  an  artist  of  talent,  who 
is  the  first  in  the  Alps,  should  think  himself 
destined  also  to  occupy  the  first  rank  in  Rome  ? 


The  friends,  the  complaisant  journals  who  see 
from  further  oflf,  the  crowd  of  blind  admirers  who 
talk  the  language  of  the  fine  arts  as  the  socialists 
talk  that  of  Bossuet.  have  so  often  told  Roger  he 
was  a  great  singer,  that  he  has  taken  them  at  their 
word,  and  has  foolishly  left  a  theatre  where  he 
reigned  master,  to  come  and  display  the  spectacle 
of  his  impotence  on  the  first  lyric  stage  in  Europe. 
What  then  does  M.  Roger  lack,  to  raise  his  talent 
to  the  height  of  his  ambition  ? 

In  the  first  place  his  voice  has  already  suffered 
the  irreparable  outrage  of  years  !  Its  texture  is 
damaged  in  the  extreme  chords,  where  he  is 
obliged  to  force  its  emission,  to  cover  up  the  holes : 
his  respiration  is  too  short  for  the  ample  expression 
of  phrases  of  imperious  accent,  which  obliges  him 
continually  to  retard  the  movement  indicated  by 
the  composer  and  the  situation.  These  defects, 
imputable  to  nature,  might  easily  be  palliated,  if 
M.  Roger  had  style.  Style :  what  is  that  ?  It  is 
the  man,  says  BufFon.  There  are  several  sorts  of 
style  :  there  is  the  noble,  the  temperate,  the  low, 
the  trivial  style,  as  there  are  different  species  of 
characters.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  arts  is,  to 
have  a  style  which  belongs  to  you,  which  is  the 
revelation  of  the  qualities  of  your  soul  and 
intellect.        ****** 

There  is  a  good  taste  in  music,  which  is  neither 
Italian,  nor  French,  nor  German  ;  a  taste  which 
consists  in  feeling  and  in  rendering  the  true  rela- 
tion of  things,  in  siezing  on  the  wing  the  laws  of 
reason  by  means  of  the  phenomena  of  sensibility. 
A  bad  singer  is  of  no  school.  He  can  argue  from 
no  principle,  which  authorizes  him  to  allow  tricks 
of  vocalization  to  be  heard  in  the  midst  of  a 
pathetic  scene. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  believe  that  the  famous 
Italian  singers  of  the  eighteenth  century  permitted 
in  themselves  the  monstrosities  which  we  are 
condemned  to  hear  in  our  days. 

M.  Roger  wants  style  :  that  is  to  say,  character 
and  individuality.  Determined  at  any  cost  to  aim 
at  grandeur  aud  produce  heroic  effects,  he  set 
himself  to  imitating  Duprez,  whose  pauses  and 
inflexions  of  voice  he  exaggerates.  So  what 
happens  to  all  imitators  has  happened  to  him  : 
he  has  taken  the  material  receipt  of  his  model 
without  comprehending  its  spirit,  and  the  phrases 
with  which  Duprez  thrills  the  public,  come  out 
inanimate  from  the  mouth  of  M.  Roger.  He  sang 
very  badly  the  beautiful  romanza  of  the  first  act : 
Un  ange,  une  femme  inconnue,  and  he  knew  not 
how  to  render  the  expression,  full  of  serenity, 
that  is  found  in  that  of  the  fourth  act :  Ange  si 
pur !  which  Duprez  exhaled  like  a  last  sigh  of 
the  ideal.  Ah !  monsieur  Roger,  it  is  not  enough 
to  raise  the  heels  of  one's  boots  and  magnify  one's 
voice,  to  reach  the  height  of  an  artist  who  has 


passed  his  youth  in  the  bosom  of  a  celebrated 
school  where  one  is  nourished  on  the  spirit  of 
great  masters.  It  is  not  at  the  Conservatoire 
that  one  learns  the  art  of  phrasing  and  of  giving 
to  his  tones  the  purity,  the  largeness  and  the  ho- 
rizon that  constitute  the  lofty  style.  Of  the  final 
duo  of  La  Favorita,  one  of  the  happiest  inspira- 
tions of  the  lyric  drama,  M.  Roger  and  Mme.  Ju- 
lienne made  a  patriotic  song,  worthy  of  the  pro- 
visional government. 

Can  one  imagine  that  this  last  burst  of  passion, 
this  radiant  transport  of  love  was  intoned  (chant- 
ed) by  M.  Roger  and  Mme.  Julienne,  like  a 
strophe  of  the  Marseillaise,  or  like  the  Chant  des 
Girondins,  of  fabulous  memory !  And  so  the 
Gauls  of  the  pit,  who  ought  to  know  what  they 
are  about,  in  the  matter  of  barricades,  were  trans- 
ported by  those  dramatic  howls  which  recalled 
the  great  days  of  February,  1848  !  .  . . . 


Chimes. 

From  a  Lecture  on  Bells,  by  A.  W.  Thateh. 

One  of  my  first  observations  in  Bonn  was  that 
the  bells  upon  the  tower  of  the  old  cathedral, 
where  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  mass 
has  been  regularly  celebrated,  are  not  rung  as 
with  us,  that  is,  thrown  up  into  a  perpendicular 
position,  and   there  balanced — but  simply  swung 
from  side  to  side,  as  when  an  alarm  is  rung  in  our 
steeples.     The  ropes  of  these  bells  hang  down 
through  the  ceiling  into  the  body  of  the  edifice, 
and  it  used  to  afford  me  much  amusement  when 
the   hour  of  high  mass  approached,  to  see  the 
janitor  and  his  assistants  clutch  them,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  congregation  tug  away  as  for  dear 
life,  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world  by  the  booming 
and  clatter,  "  the  wrangling  and  jangling  of  the 
bells."     I  have  found  this  mode  of  ringing  general 
wherever  I  have  been  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
In  England  it  is  otherwise.    Bells  are  there  hunp; 
with  yoke  and  wheel,  a  fashion  we  have  followed, 
and  when  several  balls  are  placed  in  the  same 
tower,  they  are  carefully  tuned  to  each  other — 
which  is  not  so  often  the  case  in  musical  Ger- 
many.    A  set  of  bells  thus  tuned  to  each  other  is 
called  a  "  peal  of  bells."     Thus  we  say  a  "  peal 
of  five,"  a  "  peal  of  six,"  or  of  whatever  number. 
The  phrase,  a  "  chime  of  bells,"  though  in  very 
common  use,  is  incorrect.    The  term  chime  seems 
to  be  properly  used  only  in  relation  to  the  music 
made  upon  a  peal  of  bells,  by  the  striking  of 
hammers  moved  by  machinery,  or  by  striking  the 
members  of  the  peal  without  setting  them.     The 
term  "peal"  has  two  significations,  that  just  given, 
and  one  implying  all  the  changes  which  can  be 
rung  upon  a  peal  of  bells.     The  phrase,  "  ringing 
of  changes,"  implies  the  striking  of  all  the  bells  in 
regular  and  rapid  succession  a  great  number  of 
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times,  but  without  in  any  case  repeating  the  order 
in  which  they  have  followed  each  other.  The 
impossibility  of  producing  any  true  musical  effect 
upon  so  small  a  number  as  six  or  eight  bells,  the 
number  of  notes  in  such  a  case  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  allow  of  harmonies,  or  any  other  than 
the  simplest  melodies  of  very  limited  range,  is 
probably  one  great  cause,  that  in  England  bell- 
ringing  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  ringing 
of  changes.  There  is  hardly  anything  more 
monotonous  and  wearying  to  a  musical  ear,  than 
to  hear  an  old  choral,  confined  within  a  compass  of 
an  octave  or  less,  hammered  slowly  out,  every 
time  the  clock  strikes,  from  one  year's  end  to 
another ;  while  the  ringing  of  well  arranged 
changes  two  or  three  times  daily,  becomes  con- 
nected with  most  delightful  associations,  as  we 
see  in  the  whole  body  of  English  poetry. 

At  first  thought  it  might  seem  as  if  these 
changes  would  soon  be  exhausted ;  but  apply  the 
simple  arithmetical  rule  of  permutation  to  the 
matter,  and  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  this.  For  instance,  with 
a  peal  of  three  bells,  you  can  change  thus  :  1,2,3, 
1,3,2,  2,1,3,  2,3,1,  3,1,2,  3,2,1,  giving  six  changes. 
To  four  bells  are  24  changes;  to  five,  120.  In 
England  each  peal  ha3  its  name.  The  120 
changes  which  form  the  peal  upon  a  peal  of  five 
bells,  is  called  a  Grandsire.  The  Plain  Bob,  or 
Grandsire  Bob,  or  Single  Bob  minor,  implies  the 
ringing  of  the  720  changes  of  a  peal  of  six  bells 
The  5,040  changes  of  seven  bells,  is  the  Grand- 
sire Triple.  In  Hone's  Table  Book,  an  inscrip- 
tion copied  in  an  Inn  at  Bromley  records  the 
ringing  of  this  peal  in  three  hours  and  six  minutes 
by  a  company  of  ringers  in  that  town,  as  a  great 
feat — such  indeed  it  was. 

A  full  peal  upon  eight  bells  is  a  Bob  major  ; 
on  nine,  it  is  called  Caters  ;  on  ten,  Bob  royal ; 
on  eleven,  Cinques ;  on  twelve,  Twelve-in,  or 
Bob  Maximus.  The  number  of  changes  in  this 
last,  the  Bob  Maximus,  reaches  the  satisfactory 
number  of  479,001,600.  Suppose  the  twelve 
ringers  strike  ten  changes  to  the  minute,  that  is, 
each  man  two  strokes  per  second,  and  that  they 
ring  without  interruption  to  eat,  drink,  or  rest, 
day  and  night,  and  they  will  finish  their  peal  in 
91  years.  Add  two  bells  to  the  number,  and  at 
the  same  rate  the  fourteen  ringers  will  close  their 
peal  at  the  end  of  some  16,575  years.  Make  the 
number  twenty-four,  and  the  peal  will  at  the 
same  rate  last  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thou- 
sand million  years.  None  of  us  will  probably 
live  to  hear  this  peal  rung.  Without  attempting, 
therefore,  upon  a  peal  of  an  octave  of  bells,  to 
play  regular  melodies,  it  is  clear  that  the  charm- 
ing succession  of  tones  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses endless. 

But,  as  the  tones  of  bells  are  compound,  (that 
is,  each  tone  accompanied  by  its  harmonics,)  the 
simple  striking  of  the  successive  notes  of  the  mu- 
sical diatonic  scale,  up  and  down,  produces  a 
very  sweet  and  beautiful  effect,  and  one  involun- 
tarily attaches  words  to  them.  Five  hundred 
years  ago  Bowbells  in  London  were  but  six  in 
number,  and  the  runaway  apprentice  heard  them 
distinctly  calling,  as  the  scale  ascended, 

Turn  again,  Whittington, 
and  as  they  descended, 

Lord  Mayor  of  great  London. 

When  Panurge  had  exhausted  every  art  of 
divination  as  practised  by  the  ancients,  and  which 


could  be  tried  in  a  Christian  land,  in  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  decisive  answer  to  the  question,  whether 
he  should  marry,  as  he  had  exhausted  the  yeas 
and  nays  of  Pantagruel.  he  turned  to  Friar  John 
of  the  Funnels.  "  Hearken,"  quoth  Friar  John, 
"  to  the  oracle  of  the  bells  of  Varencs.  What 
say  they  1"  "I  hear  and  understand  them," 
quoth  Panurge  ;  "  their  sound  is,  by  my  thirst, 
more  uprightly  fatidical  than  that  of  Jove's  great 
kettles  in  Dodonse.  Hearken  !  Take  thee  a  wife, 
take  thee  a  wife,  and  marry,  marry,  marry.  For 
if  thou  marry  thou  shalt  find  good  therein  :  here 
in  a  wife  thou  shalt  find  good  ;  so  marry,  marry. 
I  will  assure  that  I  shall  be  married."  By  and 
by  they  are  nearer  the  bells.  "  In  good  faith, 
Friar  John,  I  speak  now  seriously  unto  thee,  I 
think  it  will  be  my  best  not  to  marry.  Hearken 
to  what  the  bells  do  tell  me,  now  that  we  are 
nearer  to  them  :  Do  not  marry,  marry,  not,  not, 
not,  not,  not ;  marry,  marry  not,  not,  not,  not,  not. 
If  thou  marry,  thou'lt  miscarry,  thou'lt  repent  it, 
resent  it,  'sent  it ! " 

Southey  quotes  a  similar  story  from  an  old 
Dutch  author,  where  a  widow  consults  her  con- 
fessor upon  the  knotty  question,  should  she  marry. 
He  refers  her  to  the  bells,  and  she  heard  them 
distinctly  say :  "  Nempt  een  man,  nempt  een 
man," — take  a  spouse,  take  a  spouse  : — and  his 
own  Doctor  says,  on  that  happy  morning  when 
he  made  himself  a  whole  man  by  uniting  to  him- 
self the  rib  until  then  wanting,  he  heard  from  the 
eight  bells  of  Dpnoaster,  as  distinctly  as  Whit- 
tington  or  the  Flemish  widow, 

"  Daniel  Dove  brings  Deborah  home." 


New  York  Philharmonic  Society. 

(From  tae-Fifteenth  Annual  Report.) 

The  continued  vitality  of  our  Institution  has 
been  attested  by  another  brilliant  season.  This 
is  gratifying  evidence  of  its  soundness.  In  Art, 
as  in  Nature,  th^re'  can  be  no  legitimate  or 
healthful  growth'  which  is  not  based  upon  an 
interior  life  and  energy.  The  sunshine  may  visit 
the  tree,  and  the  air  and  the  showers ;  but  if  the 
root  be  not  sound,' these  exterior  influences  prove, 
eventually,  more  a  blight  than  a  refreshment. 

It  is  the  belief  that  the  Philharmonic  Society  is 
sound  at  the  root,  which  causes  the  friends  of  Art 
chiefly  to  rejoice  in  its  success,  and  to  believe  in 
its  future.  The  root  of  our  success  is  not  fashion 
— although  this  animating  exterior  sunshine,  we 
admit,  very  lavishly  has  visited  us ;  it  is  not  the 
spirit  of  clique  and  nationalism — are  not  our 
ranks  open  to  all  nationalities,  and  have  we  not 
already  the  representatives  of  many  such  among 
us  ? — it  is  not  private  or  individual  interest — we 
are  an  Art-Democracy, in  constitution  as  in  spirit; 
it  is  not  pelf  or  annual  dividend — our  increasing 
numbers  and  expenses  holding  very  much  in 
check  the  individual  dividend  from  an  increasing 
pecuniary  success ;  a  dividend  at  best  too  mode- 
rate for  any  man's  ambition  ;  but  it  is  Art — as  we 
sincerely  believe.  It  is  the  pure  love  of  a  pure 
object  of  pursuit  which  combines  us,  which  con- 
stitutes our  vitality,  and  which  causes  us  to  live 
and  thrive.  When  there  is  any  change  in  this, 
when  Art  dies  out  at  the  root,  the  natural  and 
inevitable  decay  of  our  Institution  will  commence 
— and  not  necessarily  till  then. 

Unsustained,  then,  by  State  patronage,  or  by 
the  purses  of  an  opulent  few,  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Society  has  completed  its  fifteenth  sea- 
son, as  an  outgrowth  from  internal  resources ; 
self-existing,  self-sustained,  self-controlling,  and 
in  these  respects,  perhaps,  a  salient  instance  of 
success  among  similar  musical  institutions. 

But  we  do  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  admitted 
perils  of  success.  One  of  these  perils  is  the  en- 
grafting upon  us  of  a  certain  amount  of  popular 
preference,  which  may  be  based,  perhaps,  less  on 


a  sincere  love  of  Art  than  the  musical  fashion  of 
the  hour. 

Now,  no  foreign  graft  can  be  undesirable  or 
unwelcome  to  a  sturdy  tree,  where  there  is  pros- 
pect and  expectation  that  such  will  not  remain  a 
dead  graft,  but  will  eventually  be  pervaded  with 
its  own  vitality.  The  Philharmonic  Society  finds 
nothing  undesirable,  of  course,  in  the  fact  that  it 
may  have  become  the  fashion ;  there  is  nothing  to 
fear  from  this  for  the  best  interests  of  Art,  provided 
it  succeed,  as  it  has  already  to  so  great  an  extent 
succeeded,  in  infusing  its  own  musical  nature 
into  this  external  graft,  and  incorporating  it  with 
itself.  The  Philharmonic  is,  or  should  be,  an 
educating  institution ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  during  the  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, it  has  succeeded  in  educating  and  securing 
a  large  public  for  itself,  from  among  the  most 
varied  classes  of  the  community,  quite  independ- 
ent of  that  more  variable  number  attending  the 
performances  from  the  mere  caprice  or  whim  of 
the  moment.  This  permanent  public  is  constant- 
ly experiencing  transfers  to  it  of  the  more  varia- 
ble one.  It  is  only  while  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion is  going  on,  that  such  an  outside  influence  is 
unfavorably  felt. 

This  influence  may  be  manifested  in  two  ways, 
either  by  tending  gradually  to  swerve  us  from 
our  high  aim  in  Art,  or  by  a  virtual  indifference 
to  this  aim,  an  indifference  which  makes  itself  un- 
comfortably felt.  Our  difficulties  would  seem  to 
resolve  themselves,  in  fact,  into  what  may  be 
termed  music  and  manners. 

Touching  the  former,  we  cannot  think  that  in 
our  choice  of  compositions  for  performance,  our 
lofty  and  true  aim  will  ever  be  lowered  to  an  ad 
captandum  and  less  worthy  style.  Indeed,  we 
believe  we  have  shut  ourselves  off  from  the  possi- 
bility of  this,  by  having  educated  our  really  per- 
manent public  beyond  it.  They  would  hardly 
assent  thereto,  should  we  ever  propose  it — leav- 
ing, perhaps,  but  little  danger  after  all,  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  this  source. 

But  with  the  latter  difficulty,  we  are  having 
now  to  contend,  as  regards  a  minority  of  our 
audience.  Due  allowance  of  course  must  be 
made,  and  is  cheerfully  made,  for  youth  and 
vivacity ;  for  the  long  period  of  attention  re- 
quired ;  for  the  exciting  attrition  of  so  many  ele- 
ments of  beauty  and  attractiveness.  But  the 
interests  of  Art  are  positive  and  insisting,  as  to 
the  degree  of  order  and  attention  required.  We 
must,  necessarily,  insist  upon  musical  good  man- 
ners. The  inattention,  and  heedless  talking  and 
disturbance  of  but  a  limited  number  of  our  audi- 
ence, are  proving  a  serious  annoyance  at  our 
Philharmonic  performances.  The  remedy  for 
this,  after  all,  lies  rather  with  the  audience  itself, 
than  the  Society  authorities.  If  each  little  neigh- 
borhood would  take  care  of  itself,  and  promptly 
frown  down  the  few  chance  disturbers  of  its  plea- 
sure, perfect  order  would  soon  be  secured.  We 
hope  this  will  be  done.  In  foreign  audiences  it 
is  ever  effectually  done.  But  may  we  not  rather 
hope  that  those  to  whom  these  remarks  may  refer, 
appreciating  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  our 
position,  will  relieve  us  of  all  onus  of  discipline — 
a  thing  so  obnoxious,  and  so  foreign  to  the  pur- 
poses of  our  assembling — and  very  competently 
and  sufficiently,  as  they  are  able  to  do,  take  care 
of  themselves. 

During  the  past  season,  many  good  musicians 
have  been  examined  for  performing-membership. 
It  may  be  stated,  that  our  arrangements  in  this 
matter  are  of  such  a  character,  that  none  but 
thorough-bred  and  capable  musicians  can  well 
find  a  place  among  us.  Of  the  number  applying 
for  membership,  seven  have  been  admitted  the 
past  season,  nine  having  been  admitted  the  pre- 
ceding season. 

As  showing  the  gradual  increase  of  the  Or- 
chestra, it  maybe  mentioned,  that  while  the  num- 
ber of  performing  members  during  the  eleventh, 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  seasons  was  sixty-seven, 
during  the  fourteenth  it  was  seventy-three,  and 
during  the  fifteenth  and  last,  eighty-one. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  increase  of  other 
members,  Associate  and  Professional : — 

Associate  3Iembtrs.  —  11th  season,  4S9  ;  12th  do. 
555;  13th  do.  747;  14tli  do.  1091. 
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Professional  Members.  —  11th  season,  58  ;  12th  do. 
116  ;  13th  do.  144 ;  14th  do.  166. 
The  last,  loth  season,  1773  Associate  Members. 
"  "        "  213  Professional    do. 

The  number  of  subscribing  members,  so  called, 
is  gradually  diminishing.  This  is  a  favorable 
omen  for  the  cause  of  Art,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  these  are  members  who  obtain  tickets  only 
for  public  performances,  and  not  for  rehearsals. 
These  persons  are  gradually  being  merged  into 
the  more  desirable  number,  who  value  the  re- 
hearsals as  well  as  the  more  formal  concerts,  for 
purposes  of  musical  culture. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the.  Society,  held  on 
Saturday,  May  9th,  1857,  the  annexed  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer,  Secretary  and  Librarian  were 
read  and  adopted,  after  which  the  following  mem- 
bers were  elected  to  constitute  the  board  of  Di- 
rectors for  the  ensuing  season  : — 

H.  C.  Tijim,  President. 

Theo.  Eisfeld,  Vice  President. 

L.  Spier,  Secretary. 

D.  "Walker,   Treasurer. 

C.  Paziaglia,  Librarian. 

C.Brannes,  . 

J.  Noll,         ) 

General  Fund. 

Balance  on  hand  from  last  season $634  10 

Received  by  Scharfenbenr  &  Luis 6,648  50 

"  C.Breusing." 1,877  50 

"  L.  Spier 5,521  25 

Total  Receipts $14,681  35 

Disbursements,  as  detailed  hi  Secretary's  Report. 

Amount  of  Dividends $10,246  50 

Rent 606  00 

Professional  Aid 231  00 

Music  and  Copying 145  58 

Printing 416  13 

Advertising 118  89 

Salaries,  Appropriations,  &c 715  75 

Testimonial 145  75 

Sundries 329  49 


Total  Expenditures $13,955  09 

Recapitulation. 

Amounts  Received $14,681  35 

"        Paid  out 13,955  09 


$726  26 
Surplus  belonging  to  the  Sinking  Fund 00  44 


Leaving  in  hands  of  the  Treas'r  a  balance  of  $726  70 

Sinking  Fund. 

Balance  from  last  year's  accounts $799  94 

Interest  on  this  amount  from  May  10,  1856,  to 

Feb.  10,  1857,  at  5  per  cent 29  50 

Total $829  44 

The  moneys  of  this  Fund  are  invested  as  follows  : — 
In  the  Seamen's  Savings  Bank,  No.  78  Wall  st.  429  00 
In  the  Savings  Bank,  No.  57  Bleecker  street..  400  00 
In  the  Treasurer's  hands* 00  44 


44 

*  By  depositing  the  Sinking  Fund  in  two  different  Savings 
Banks,  this  sum  was  not  accepted. 


Statistics  of  European  Theatres. 

The  Musical  Review  translates  the  following 
items  from  a  Guide  for  Theatrical  Statistics,  by 
Kustner,  former  manager  of  the  Royal  Theatre 
in  Berlin. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  French, 
and  sixty  Russian  companies  of  actors.  In  Spain 
they  have  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  in  Portugal, 
twenty  ;  in  England,  forty ;  in  Sweden,  ten  ;  in 
Denmark,  eight;  and  there  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  Italian  troupes.  Germany  has  thirty- 
seven  theatres,  of  which,  fifteen  are  "  court,"  and 
twenty-two  "  city"  theatres.  If  we  add  to  these 
all  the  German  theatres  and  acting  societies  in 
foreign  lands  with  exception  of  America,  we 
should  find  two  hundred  companies,  consisting  of 
twenty-three  court  theatres,  one  hundred  theatres 
of  cities  and  communities,  and  about  seventy-seven 
travelling  companies.  All  the  German  court 
theatres  receive  support  from  their  respective 
governments.  Of  the  twenty-two  city  theatres, 
only  eleven  have  subventions,  consisting  generally 
in  free  use  of  the  theatre.  The  theatres  at  Bres- 
lau,  Cologne,  Hamburg,  Stettin,  etc.,  are  heavily 
taxed  by  rents  and  per  centage  to  the  poor.    The 


amount  of  money  transactions  in  the  largest  Ger- 
man theatres  varies  from  100,000  to  400,000 
Prussian  dollars;  with  second  rate  court  and  city 
theatres,  from  .50,000  to  100,000;  with  smaller 
theatres,  from  18,000  to  50,000  dollars ;  and  with 
travelling  companies,  from  6,000  to  18,000  dollars. 
The  receipts  have  generally  increased  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  This  increase  amounts  for 
the  Royal  Theatre  at  Berlin  to  between  40,000 
and  50,000  dollars ;  for  the  Royal  Theatre  at 
Vienna,  50,000  to  60,000  florins  ;  for  the  Grand 
Opera  at  Paris,  100,000  to  150,000  francs;  and 
for  the  Royal  Theatre  at  Dresden  to  about  20,- 
000  dollars. 

As  to  the  expenses,  the  Burg  Theatre  and 
the  Royal  Opera-house  in  Vienna  have  to  pay 
$590,666  a  year ;  the  Royal  Theatres  in  Berlin, 
$400,000  ;  in  Dresden,  including  the  Royal  or- 
chestra, $200,000  ;  in  Munich,  including  orches- 
tra, $176,000;  in  Hanover,  also  including  orches- 
tra. $147,000. 

The  expenses  for  the  theatre  at  Hamburg  are 
$80,000;  for  the  Royal  Theatre  at  Stuttgart, 
$102,857  ;  for  the  theatre  in  Frankfurt,  $89,142  ; 
for  the  Thalin  Theatre  in  Hamburg,  $80,000; 
and  for  the  theatre  at  Leipzig,  about  $72,000. 
The  expenses  of  the  Imperial  Theatre  at  Peters- 
burg are  $1,102,026  ;  for  the  Academie  Imperiale 
de  Musique  at  Paris,  $501,333  ;  for  the  Comedie 
Francaise  at  Paris,  $270,666  ;  for  the  Theatre  St. 
Carlo  at  Naples,  $369,333  ;  for  the  Royal  Theatre 
at  Stockholm,  $135,000;  and  for  the  one  at 
Copenhagen,  $215,000. 

The  subventions  are  as  follows : 
The  Burg  Theatre  at  Vienna  receives  100,000 
florins,  (about  $50,000 ;)  the  German  Opera  of 
the  Royal  Opera,  at  the  same  place,  123,000 
florins  ;  the  Royal  Theatre  in  Berlin,  $140,000  ; 
the  Royal  Theatre  at  Dresden,  $30,000  to 
$40,000,  and  for  the  orchestra,  $40,000 ;  the 
Royal  Theatre  in  Munich,  78,000  florins — for  the 
orchestra,  also  78,000  florins ;  the  Royal  Theatre 
at  Hanover,  $87,000;  at  Stuttgart,  $125,000;  at 
Karlsruhe,  100,000  florins ;  at  Mannheim,  from 
the  State,  8000  florins— from  the  city,  31,500 
florins ;  at  Frankfurt,  8000  florins ;  at  Weimar, 
$44,000 ;  at  Koburg  and  Gotha  from  the  State, 
15,300  florins— from  the  Duke,  22,800  florins. 
The  subvention  for  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris, 
amounts  to  $181,333;  for  the  Comedie  Francaise, 
240,000  francs;  for  the  Opera  Comique,  to 
$64,000 ;  for  the  two  theatres  at  Marseilles,  to 
1 20,000  francs ;  for  the  two  theatres  at  Bordeaux, 
to  90,000  francs;  for  the  Theatre  St.  Carlo  at 
Naples,  the  subvention  amounted  till  1848,  to 
$73,333  ;  but  now  the  government  has  taken  the 
theatre  entirely  in  its  own  hands.  La  Scala  at 
Milan  receives  300,000  Austrian  lires;  the  Royal 
Theatre  at  Stockholm  has  $30,000  ;  and  the  one 
at  Copenhagen,  $50,000  subvention. 

Several  German  theatres  are,  as  we  stated 
before,  heavily  taxed  instead  of  sustained,  by  the 
respective  governments.  The  theatre  at  Breslau 
has  to  pay  $7900  for  the  rent  of  the  house;  at 
Cologne  they  must  pay  $7000  for  the  same 
purpose ;  at  Hamburg,  14,750  marks,  ($4000 ;) 
Stettin,  $6000;  Bremen,  $4600;  Konigsburg, 
$4000,  and  two  performances  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  etc.,  etc.  In  Germany,  the  number  of 
dramatic  or  theatrical  personalities  is  about  6000 ; 
if  you  include  the  members  of  the  choruses,  the 
orchestras,  and  the  different  administrations,  it 
will  be  about  10,000.  This  is  four  thousand  more 
than  in  France,  for  there  the  whole  number  for 
the  same  personalities  would  not  be  more  than 
6000. 

The  highest  salary  at  the  Burg  Theatre  in 
Vienna  is  7000  florins,  with  six  weeks  for  recrea- 
tion ;  at  the  Opera,  about  1 2,000  florins.  In 
Berlin,  the  salaries  for  the  royal  actors  rise  as  high 
as  $5000,  with  two  months'  leave  of  absence ;  for 
the  members  of  the  opera,  about  $6000,  with  from 
four  to  six  months'  leave  of  absence.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Theatre 
at  Dresden.  At  Munich,  the  highest  salary  is 
3600  florins;  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  100,000 
francs.  Here  the  mere  Figurante  receives  from 
240  to  373  dollars !  Mile.  Rachel  received  at  the 
Comedie  Francaise  72,000  francs.  The  highest 
salary  for  the  members  of  the  Italian  Opera  at 


Petersburg,  is  20,000  R.  S.;  for  those  of  the 
French  troupe,  10,000;  and  for  those  of  the 
Russsian  troupe,  1143  R.  S.  An  easy  chair  at 
the  Italian  Opera  in  London,  costs  seven  (Prus- 
sian) dollars;  the  ticket  for  the  pit,  $2.33.  At 
Drury  Lane,  a  ticket  for  the  best  seat  is  sold  for 
$2  ;  a  ticket  for  the  pit  costs  $1.  The  easy  chair 
at  the  Italian  Opera  in  Petersburg,  costs  $8.66 ; 
at  German  performances,  $1,75;  at  Vienna,  a 
ticket  for  the  best  seat  at  the  Imperial  Opera  can 
be  had  for  $1.50  ;  a  ticket  for  the  pit  costs  about 
40  cents  of  our  money.  In  Paris,  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  the  best  seats  arc  sold  for  $3 ;  a  seat  ticket 
for  the  pit  costs  $1.33.  At  Berlin,  you  have  to 
pay  for  the  best  seat,  one  Prussian  dollar ;  for  the 
pit,  only  half  a  dollar. 

As  to  so-called  tantiemes,  (copy-rights,)  which 
are  paid  in  Germany  to  authors  of  dramatic  pieces 
and  operas,  the  Imperial  Burg  Theatre  at  Vienna 
pays  about  $6000  every  year.  Poets  and  com- 
posers at  Berlin  receive  about  5000  to  6000  dollars. 
At  Munich,  this  part  of  the  expenses  amounts 
only  to  $2300,  for,  as  in  Vienna,  they  do  not  allow 
tantiemes  to  composers. 

The  author  of  these  interesting  statistics  says 
not  a  word  about  the  theatres  in  America,  which 
is  a  pity,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  completeness 
of  his  book,  but  also  on  account  of  the  importance 
which  such  statistics  must  have  for  any  intelligent 
observer  of  the  theatrical  affairs  in  this  world. 


Church  Organ. 

The  Messrs.  E.  &  G.  G.  Hook  have  just  com- 
pleted, at  their  manufactory,  on  Tremont  street, 
for  the  Beneficent  Congregational  Society,  Pro- 
vidence, (Rev.  Dr.  Clapp,)  a  first  class  organ, 
which  is  deemed  by  good  judges  to  be  one  of 
their  finest  productions ;  and  in  variety,  power 
and  richness  of  tone,  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any 
instrument  of  its  class  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  49  Registers,  as  follows  : — 

Great  Oigan,  14  Registers. 

1  Clarion.  8  Quint. 

2  Trumpet.  9  Wald  Flute. 

3  Mixture.  10  St.  Diapason. 

4  Sesquialtera.  11  Melodia. 

5  Fifteenth.  12  Open  Diapason. 

6  Twelfth.  13  Bourdon  Treble. 

7  Principal.  14  Bourdon  Bass. 

Choir  Organ,  8  Registers. 

15  Viol  d' Amour.  19  Principal. 

16  Bassoon.  20  Flute. 

17  Cremona.  21  Open  Diapason. 

18  St.  Diapason.  22  Dulciana. 

Swell  Organ,  11  Registers. 

23  Clarion.  29  Open  Diapason. 

24  Trumpet.  30  Gamba. 

25  Hautboy.  31  St.  Diapason. 

26  Principal.  32  Bourdon  Bass. 

27  Fifteenth.  33  Bourdon  Treble. 

28  Cornet. 

Pedal  Organ,  4  Registers. 

34  Open  Diapason.  36  Violoncello. 

35  St.  Diapason.  37  Trombone. 

Accessory  and  Composition  Registers. 

38  Coupler  Gr.  to  Pedale. 

39  do  Choir  to     " 

40  do  Swell   "     " 

41  do  "       "  Gr.  Unison. 

42  do  "       "     "   Super  Octave. 

43  do  "      "  Choir. 

44  Great  Organ  Separation. 

45  Choir  to  Gr.  Sub  Octave. 

46  Full  Organ,  f 

47  Chorus,         >  Composition. 

48  Diapasons,   ) 

49  Bellows  Signal. 

Compass. 
Manuals, — CC  to  g  in  alt,  56  notes. 
Pedale,— CCC  to  Tenor  e,  29  notes. 
The  Swell  extends  through  the  entire  compass  of  56 
notes. 

It  has  upwards  of  two  thousand  pipes,  in  the 
mechanism  of  which  the  Messrs.  H.  make  use  of 
several  different  compositions,  some  of  them  pecu- 
liar to  their  manufacture.  An  abundant  supply 
of  wind  is  furnished  by  two  bellows  of  three-inch 
pressure.  The  Registers  are  arranged  in  triple 
rows,  and  are  grouped  for  the  separate  depart- 
ments, which  brings  them  more  within  the  scope 
of  vision,  and  the  control,  of  the  performer.  The 
stops  are  also  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate  the  proper 
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grading  of  the  combinations,  ranking  from  below 
upwards, — the  longest  pipes  being  represented  by 
the  lowest  Registers  in  the  respective  manuals. 
The  key  and  stop  action  evince  the  highest 
mechanical  skill,  the  Registers  and  keys  working 
with  the  utmost  ease  and  precision,  the  action  of 
the  latter  seeming  no  heavier  in  the  Great  Organ, 
when  all  the  Couplers  are  drawn. 

We  wish  to  mention  two  other  particulars  in 
the  mechanism  of  this  instrument,  by  which  both 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  organist  have 
been  consulted;  and  they  the  more  especially 
deserve  mention,  from  having  never  before  been 
applied  to  any  organ  built  in  this  country.  1st, 
The  composition  of  the  stops  in  the  Great  Organ 
may  be  effected  by  Registers  (numbered  46,  47 
and  48,  in  the  above  specification,)  placed  at  the 
performer's  left,  in  lieu  of  the  common  arrange- 
ment by  pedal  shifting — movements :  by  this  plan, 
the  organist  has  the  Great  organ  at  the  command 
of  his  left  hand,  which  can  make  the  desired 
changes  more  readily,  and  can  be  better  spared, 
than  the  feet.  2d,  The  Pedals  are  radiating,  so 
as  to  converge  to  a  point  behind  the  performer, 
and  they  are  concave  both  lengthwise  and  trans- 
versely. This  arrangement  is  exactly  conform- 
able to  the  movements  of  the  feet,  and  brings  the 
pedals  under  their  control,  without  forcing  the 
point  and  heel  into  awkward  and  painful  contor- 
tions; and  as  the  short  keys  are  beveled,  all 
chromatic  passages  may  be  played  with  great 
facility  and  smoothness :  it  is,  we  believe,  an 
improvement  of  Dr.  Wesley's,  and  was  first  used 
in  England,  at  his  suggestion,  in  the  immense 
organ  built  by  Mr.  "Willis  for  St.  George's  Hall, 
Liverpool. 

The  case  is  in  Romanesque  style, — beautifully 
proportioned,  chaste  and  rich,  and  delights  the 
eye  with  its  graceful  foliage,  and  the  genial 
blending  of  its  colors :  it  is  an  eloquent  testimonial 
to  the  genius  and  skill  which  devised  and  executed 
it. 

We  have  enlarged  no  more  upon  the  external 
appearance  and  arrangements  of  this  organ  than 
truth  and  justice  require.  Its  appeals  to  the  ear, 
when  its  grandeur  and  variety  of  tone  are  dis- 
played by  a  skilful  performer,  are  charming  and 
deeply  impressive.  The  voicing  of  the  whole 
organ  evinces  the  skill  of  a  long  experienced 
master  in  the  work.  The  Secondary  and  Com- 
pound Registers  have  been  made  to  impart 
unusual  brilliancy  and  vivacity  to  the  full  organ, 
and  they  are  finely  balanced  with  the  Foundation 
Stops,  which  are  characterized  by  great  depth 
and  body  of  tone,  whilst  the  ear  is  delighted 
beyond  measure  with  the  skilful  blending  of  that 
cheerful,  ringing  quality  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  associate  with  our  ideas  of  fine  old  English  and 
German  organs. 

The  many  excellent  points  in  manufacture 
which  the  Messrs.  H.  have  acquired  during  an 
experience  of  thirty  years  in  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tedness  to  their  noble  art,  and  which  have  come 
to  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  their  organs, 
are  clearly  seen  in  this,  their  latest  production. 
The  prompt  yet  silent  working  of  the  pedal  and 
key  action,  the  clear  and  sure  intonation  of  the 
lower  octaves  in  all  of  the  Manuals,  the  great 
compass  and  effectiveness  of  the  magnificent 
Swell,  the  melodiousness,  depth,  and  grandeur  of 
the  Great  organ,  the  subdued  and  placid  har- 
monies of  the  Choir,  are  all  conspicuous. 

The  several  Diapasons  are  constructed  and 
voiced  according  to  their  relative  position  ;  those 
in  the  Great  Organ  being  bold,  clear  and  sonorous; 
those  in  the  Choir,  of  a  sweet,  mellow,  singing 
quality  ;  while  those  in  the  Swell  are  peculiarly- 
adapted  to  give  a  rich,  full  volume  to  that  depart- 
ment of  the  Organ ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that 
they  are  all  free  from  that  forced  hissing  sound 
which  is  so  often  heard  in  Organs  less  skilfully 
voiced. 

The  Solo  stops  evince  that  delicacy  and  sweet- 
ness of  tone  for  which  the  Messrs.  Hook  enjoy  an 
unrivalled  reputation :  each  one  of  these  stops, 
when  played  with  accompaniments,  stands  out  in 
bold  relief,  and  maintains  its  distinct  character,  as 
if  it  were  a  separate  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
an  orchestral  performer. 

Among  the  Stops  which  deserve  especial  men- 


tion, is  the  Pedal  Trombone,  a  10  foot  reed  Stop, 
made  on  an  entirely  new  principle,  in  which  the 
too  frequent  harshness  is  supplanted  by  a  smooth, 
rich  body  of  tone,  prompt  in  speaking,  and  blend- 
ing finely  with  the  full  Organ. 

This  organ  is,  we  believe,  the  fourteenth  that 
the  Messrs.  Hook  have  built  for  churches  in  the 
city  of  Providence, — a  fact  which  speaks  volumes 
in  their  praise,  proving,  as  it  does,  the  very  high 
estimation  in  which  they  stand  as  builders,  where 
.their  works  are  known,  and  have  stood  the  test  of 
time,  the  only  sure  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  merits  of  the  instrument.  In  this  connection, 
the  following  testimonial  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas 
M.  Clark,  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  furnishes 
abundant  evidence : 

"Providence,  April  23,  1857. 

I  can  most  cordially  and  conscientiously  give  my 
testimony  to  the  unsurpassed  excellence  of  the  Organs 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  E.  &  G.  G.  Hook.  I  have 
never  known  an  instance  in  which  there  has  been  any 
dissatisfaction  with  the  workmanship,  quality  of  tone, 
balance  of  parts,  or  the  general  effect  of  their  instru- 
ments. The  elements  of  power  and  delicacy  are 
wonderfully  harmonized,  and  those  who  order  an 
Organ  from  their  Manufactory  may  be  sure  of  receiv- 
ing the  full  worth  of  their  money. 

Thomas  M.  Clark,  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island." 

The  organ  was  exhibited  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon last  before  a  large  audience,  many  of  them 
amateurs,  and  gave  unbounded  pleasure  aud 
satisfaction.  It  is  now  in  process  of  removal  to 
Providence.  The  lovers  of  music  in  that  city  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  it  will  be  opened  there 
by  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Morgan,  of  N.  Y.  city.  We 
hear  of  several  who  will  be  present,  on  that 
occasion,  from  Boston.  We  congratulate  the 
citizens  of  Providence  on  their  good  fortune  in 
possessing  so  noble  a  specimen  of  the  grandest  of 
all  instruments. — Traveller,  Oct.  19. 


[From  the  Boston  Courier.] 

Miss  Hosmer's  Beatrice  Cenci. 

The  statue  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  by  Miss  Har- 
riet Hosmer,  now  open  for  public  inspection 
at  Mr.  Cotton's  rooms,  lias  claimed  our  attention, 
and,  so  far  as  we  could  possibly  afford  it,  our 
study.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  declaring  our 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  very  beautiful,  as  it  certainly 
is  a  very  interesting,  piece  of  workmanship.  We 
have  heretofore  examined  the  several  specimens 
of  this  young  lady's  skill  in  the  noble  art  to  which 
she  has  devoted  her  life,  as  yet  so  briefly  reckoned 
by  years,  as  they  have  been  exhibited  in  the 
same  manner  in  this  city.  We  thought  of  them 
all,  that,  with  obvious  deficiencies  to  a  practised 
eye,  rather  than  absolute  faults,  they  manifested 
unmistakable  evidence  of  those  peculiar  charac- 
teristics in  the  sculptor,  which  indefinably  mark 
the  difference  between  genius  and  talent.  Her 
conception  transcended  her  execution.  But  the 
germ  of  promise  had  developed  its  flower  so 
clearly,  that  we  might  look  with  certainty,  in  due 
time,  for  the  perfected  fruit.  Nor  does  it  involve 
the  least  derogation  from  Miss  Hosmer's  success, 
in  this  particular  effort  of  her  art,  to  say,  that  we 
believe  she  will  yet  produce  something  still  more 
creditable  to  herself,  and  which  will  contribute  to 
elevate  still  higher  the  reputation  of  our  country 
in  this  department  of  the  Fine  Arts.  As  it  is,  we 
should  be  proud  to  welcome  this  statue,  as  the 
production  of  a  fair  countrywoman,  in  any  col- 
lection of  the  results  of  modern  sculpture. 

The  subject  of  the  statue  is  of  all  others  the 
most  interesting — a  young  girl.  But  this  girl  is 
Beatrice  Cenci,  a  name  which,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  still  excites  in 
Italy  a  profound  interest,  similar,  yet  more 
tender  and  compassionate,  to  that  which  in  more 
Northern  Europe  veils  the  imputed  crimes  of 
Mary  Stuart,  with  that  sort  of  palliation,  conjured 
up  by  the  imagination  and  warmed  by  the  im- 
pulse of  all  our  gentler  feelings,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  her  beauty,  her  sufferings,  aud  her 
wrongs.  The  terrible  crime  for  which  Beatrice 
was  condemned  and  executed  by  order  of  the 
Pope,  notwithstanding  the  most  earnest  interces- 
sion of  the  principal  persons  in  Rome,  was  parri- 
cide, committed  at  her  instigation,  in  concert  with 


her  brothers  anil  step-mother,  again.-t  her  father, 
Count  Cenci.  Scarcely  another  such  fiend  incar- 
nate as  this  man  is  chronicled  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  lie  could  have  maintained  his  exist- 
ence only  under  the  shadow  of  such  a  court  as 
that  of  Rome,  at  such  a  period  as  that  in  which 
he  lived.  He  purchased  exemption  from  the 
consequences  of  innumerable  and  often  unmen- 
tionable crimes,  by  his  powerful  influence  as  the 
head  of  an  ancient  and  noble  house,  and  by 
means  of  his  great  wealth.  He  hated  and  per- 
secuted his  children  with  implacable  hostility  ; 
but  towards  his  daughter  his  demoniac  violence 
and  cruelty  assumed  another  form  of  infamy, 
which  finally  induced  the  execution  of  the  fatal 
deed  for  which  she  suffered.  We  must  admit 
that  the  act  of  this  young  and  lovely  maiden,  sub- 
jected as  she  wes  to  indignities  from  which  every 
instinct  of  nature  revolts,  and  hateful  to  every 
principle  of  human  and  divine  sanction,  was  not 
in  conformity  with  the  sublime  requirements  of 
Christian  perfection.  But  on  the  other  hand,  her 
sufferings  were  superhuman,  calculated  only  too 
surely  to  bewilder  the  moral  sense,  and  to  oblite- 
rate the  very  affinities  and  distinctions  of  nature. 
And  then,  too,  in  her  times,  escape  from  the  per- 
secution which  overwhelmed  her  was  impossible, 
and  the  hope  of  protection  beyond  the  walls  of 
her  unnatural  father's  palace  equally  in  vain. 
Perhaps  those  who  at  this  moment  acknowledge 
the  force  of  that  dreadful  necessity,  under  which 
English  officers  in  India  have  immolated  wives 
and  children,  in  order  to  anticipate  and  prevent 
a  worse  fate,  will  at  least  pity  Beatrice  Cenci. 
Indeed,  reason  about  it  with  whatever  casuistry 
we  may,  the  story  of  this  young,  most  beautiful 
and  most  unhappy  lady  has  inspired  the  involun- 
tary sympathy  of  every  age  in  her  favor,  froru  her 
own  to  the  present. 

Beatrice  Cenci  went  to  her  doom  sorrowful  but 
composed ;  and  the  legend  is  that  Guido,  access  to 
the  prison  being  denied,  caught,  as  she  passed  in 
procession  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  soft  and 
mournful  yet  most  impressive  lineaments  of  those 
lovely  features,  which  have  endured  upon  his 
immortal  canvas.  According  to  other  accounts, 
however,  the  great  painter  did  obtain,  at  the 
prison,  that  more  deliberate  opportunity  for  his  art, 
which  such  an  excpiisite  creation  as  his  portrait 
would  seem  to  have  required.  Miss  Hosmer  has 
chosen  the  night  before  the  execution  for  the 
idealization  of  her  subject,  and  Beatrice  appears 
recumbent  and  sleeping,  upon  a  block  of  stone,  to 
which  the  ring  affixed  reminds  us,  as  far  as  well 
could  be  in  the  accompaniments  of  a  statue,  of  the 
prison  itself  and  the  fatal  condition  of  the  con- 
demned slumberer.  Her  attitude  gives  the  im- 
pression of  profound,  yet  of  exhausted,  rather  than 
easy,  repose.  She  reclines  partly  on  her  side,  yet 
the  upper  part  of  her  person  is  thrown  forward 
and  brought  into  such  a  posture,  that  her  chest 
presses  the  pillow  of  her  pallet.  The  elbow  of 
the  bended  right  arm  extends  above  the  head, 
which  rests  upon  the  back  of  the  hand  beneath  it, 
while  the  left  arm  falls  easily  across  the  body,  the 
back  of  the  open  hand  resting  upon  the  base  of 
the  marble  beneath ;  and  slightly  intertwined  with 
the  delicate  fingers  is  the  rosary  appropriate  to 
her  religious  faith.  One  of  her  lower  limbs  is 
drawn  up,  beneath  its  fellow  exquisitely  moulded, 
which  is  extended  in  a  natural  and  graceful 
posture,  falling  beyond  and  beneath  the  upper 
line  of  the  edge  of  the  block  upon  which  she 
reposes.  And  if  we  have  any  critical  remark  to 
urge  in  this  respect,  it  would  be  that  either  the 
blocks  of  stone  in  the  Papal  prison  were  of 
altogether  too  brief  dimensions  to  permit  the 
enjoyment  of  natural  rest,  or  else  the  block  here 
represented  should  have  been  made  more  con- 
formable to  the  length  of  the  figure,  even  at  the 
expense  of  depriving  us  of  some  variety  in  the 
attitude  of  the  sleeper.  And.  perhaps,  we  ought 
to  say,  that  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  impression, 
that  the  position  of  the  statue,  in  certain  particu- 
lars, is  somewhat  constrained,  and,  as  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  not  anatomically  correct.  The 
drapery  has  fallen  partly  from  the  person  of 
Beatrice,  leaving  some  of  the  upper  portions  of  it 
not  immodestly  exposed.  Indeed,  no  idea  could 
be  conceived  of  the  statue,  except  as  that  of  an 
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innocent,  sleeping  girl.  In  representing  the 
texture  of  her  more  closely  fitting  inner  garment, 
we  observe  the  marble  has  been  skillfully  made, 
as  much  as  marble  can,  and  in  this  particular  the 
material  is  admirably  wrought,  so  as  to  distinguish 
the  fabric  and  fit  of  the  garment  in  question  from 
the  looser  drapery  of  the  couch.  The  head  is 
enveloped  in  those  snowy  folds  which  covered  her 
golden  hair  in  the  bloom  and  purity  of  her  maiden 
life,  long  locks  of  which,  escaped  from  their 
confinement,  fall  about  her  neck.  The  face  is  of 
marvellous  beauty,  and  pleases  us  most  of  all.  It 
is  copied,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  remarkable 
fidelity  and  success,  from  that  famous  portrait  of 
Guido  already  referred  to,  of  which  the  common 
engravings  afford  us  such  an  inadequate  concep- 
tion. We  shall  quote  a  description  of  this  picture 
from  an  eminent  authority,  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  compare  its  details  with  those  of  the 
head  of  the  statue,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  : 

The  moulding  of  her  face  is  exquisitely  delicate  ; 
the  eye-brows  are  distinct  and  arched  ;  the  lips  have 
that  permanent  meaning  of  imagination  and  sensi- 
bility, which  suffering  has  not  repressed,  and  which 
it  seems  as  if  death  could  scarcely  extinguish  ;  the 
forehead  is  large  and  clear  ;  her  eyes,  which  we  are 
told  were  remarkable  for  their  vivacity,  are  swollen 
with  weeping,  and  lustreless,  but  beautifully  tender 
and  serene.  In  the  whole  mien  there  is  a  simplicity 
and  dignity,  which,  united  with  her  exquisite  loveli- 
ness and  deep  sorrow,  are  inexpressibly  pathetic. — 
Beatrice  Cenci  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  rare 
persons,  in  whom  energy  and  gentleness  dwelt  to- 
gether, without  destroying  one  another;  her  nature 
was  simple  and  profound.  The  crimes  and  miseries, 
in  which  she  was  an  actor  and  a  sufferer,  are  as  the 
mask  and  the  mantle  in  which  circumstances  clothed 
her  for  her  impersonation  on  the  scene  of  the  world. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  point  out  some  of 
the  characteristic  merits,  as  well  as  to  indicate 
some  of  the  defects  of  this  charming  work  of  art. 
Of  a  country  woman,  so  young,  and  yet  so 
distinguished,  as  Miss  Hosmer,  already  taking  a 
high  position  among  the  eminent  sculptors,  who 
make  Italy  their  field  of  study  and  the  theatre  of 
their  early  successes,  we  may  well  be  proud. 
Perhaps  the  truest  point  of  inspection,  from  which 
to  appreciate  the  general  effect  of  the  statue  to 
the  best  advantage,  is  from  a  position  in  front, 
diagonal  to  a  line  crossing  the  top  of  the  head. 
And  although  the  lovely  face  is  thus  concealed 
from  view,  yet  this  will  claim  its  own  special  and 
delighted  consideration.  Sorrow,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  a  sad  yet  not  despondent  spirit,  are  on  its 
features;  but  the  vision  of  that  gentle  rest  is 
untroubled  by  any  forebodings  of  the  morrow. 


English  Music  to  "  Faust." — At  the  late 
Festival  at  Norwich,  England,  a  novelty  was  in- 
troduced in  the  form  of  music  to  the  second  part 
of  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  by  Mr.  Piersont,  composer 
of  the  oratorio  of  "  Jerusalem."  The  Norwich 
Mercury  says  of  it : 

The  selections  for  a  festival  should  never  be 
governed  either  by  cliquism  or  a  mercenary  ob- 
ject, any  more  than  the  selection  of  a  vocalist. 
In  this  instance  the  music  of  "  Faust "  has  fol- 
lowed the  fate  of  "  Jerusalem,"  for  it  can  be 
looked  at  only  as  the  incarnation  of  an  unhealthy 
and  not  an  inspired  imagination,  and  following  as 
it  did  directly  after  Beethoven's  immortal  "  Pas- 
toral Symphony,"  it  fell  with  heavier  weight  upon 
the  audience.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  composer,  the  audience,  even 
with  the  description  before  them,  failed  to  com- 
prehend, and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
many  had  taken  refuge  in  the  balmy  oblivion  of 
sleep,  whose  claims,  even  the  most  unwillin" 
were  scarcely  able  to  deny.  Mile.  Leonhardi 
was  the  Ariel,  and  although  exhibiting  much 
vocal  capability,  still  it  was  only  sufficient  to 
show  how  much  more  it  was  necessary  to  accom- 
plish. The  music  was  intended  to  describe  Faust 
upon  a  "  flowery  turf,  weary,  restless,  and  in  an 
uneasy  slumber,  by  moonlight."  The  elves  hover 
round,  and  Ariel  directs  them  "  to  guard  him," 
and  charm  "  his  senses  with  the  finest  marie," 
and  "  entice  him  to  the  cheerful  realms  of  day." 
A  choral  incantation  and  solo  succeed,  and  the 
sun   rises   as   they  disperse.      An    instrumental 


piece  follows,  which  is  intended  to  describe  the 
effects  of  a  dream  upon  Faust,  who,  "  having 
discovered  his  ideal  of  beaut)'  in  the  Grecian 
Helen,  invites  her  to  rest  in  a  beautiful  valley  of 
Arcadia."  Then  comes  a  chorus  in  homage  of 
poetry.  The  dream  continues,  in  which  Faust 
supposes  himself  to  appear  as  a  knight  of  the 
middle  ages — a  march  and  chorus  descriptive  of 
a  procession  of  knights ;  and  then  an  orchestral 
intermezzo,  to  express  the  return  of  Faust  to 
"  philosophic  retirement,"  who,  abjuring  the  aid 
of  Mephistopheles,  becomes  a  Christian.  A  scene 
follows  in  which  Mr.  Weiss,  as  a  warder  of  the 
castle,  sings  a  song  descriptive  of  the  "  world  as 
it  lies,"  as  shown  to  his  spirit  from  the  "  skies, 
and  their  glory  to  surrounding  nature."  A  Cho- 
rus of  Anchorites  succeeds,-  one  of  whom  is  sup- 
posed to  show  Faust  the  "  confines  of  heaven." 
A  Chorus  of  Beatified  Spirits  sing  of  mercy  and 
comfort  to  the  dying  Faust,  and  the  last  chorus 
gives  him  "  the  palm  eternally,"  and  he  is  shown 
"  the  spirit  of  his  love  smiling  from  the  clouds  on 
him."  This  is  the  subject  upon  which  the  music 
of  "Faust"  was  founded,  and  had  the  books  not 
described  what  was  intended,  no  one  would  ever 
have  imagined  the  scenes.  The  Chorus  of  An- 
chorites and  the  Song  of  the  Warder  are  the 
nearest  in  approach  of  sound  to  sense ;  but  even 
these  indicate  the  unsettled  and  irregular  impres- 
sions of  the  composer's  imagination,  and  possess 
no  sufficient  melody  or  rhythm  to  retrieve  the 
rest.  The  whole,  in  fact,  bears  the  impress  of  a 
brain  without  form,  and  the  substitution  of  ex- 
travagant ideas,  without  regard  to  whether  they 
convey  any  notion  of  what  is  to  be  described. 
The  best  proof  of  the  effect  upon  the  audience, 
where  somnolence  did  not  prevail,  was  the  rest- 
lessness which  increased  as  the  music  proceeded, 
and  by  the  relief  which  their  countenances 
expressed  when  it  terminated.  A  very  few  per- 
sonal friends  near  the  orchestra  applauded,  and 
some  of  the  auditory  in  the  five-shilling  gallery 
stamped,  but  in  vain :  the  verdict  was  too  decidedly 
pronounced  to  be  mistaken. 


From  my  Diary,  No.  13. 

Oct.  10t7i. — Somebody  has  given  the  Tribune  to-day 
a  long  article  upon  Expresses  and  Express-men. — 
Speaking  of  Adams,  founder  of  Adams's  Express,  he 
gives  some  musical  historical  information^)  which  is 
worth  saving  !     Ecce. 

On  arriving  in  Boston,  Adams  "  after  seeking  in 
vain  for  some  days  such  a  situation  as  he  wanted, 
offered  his  services  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Lafayette 
Hotel,  on  Washington  street,  opposite  Boylston.  At 
that  time  that  hotel  had  just  been  erected  and  named 
in  honor  of  the  Marquis,  who  was  very  popular  in 
Boston.  It  was  then  the  crack  house,  and  held  in 
high  esteem,  especially  by  the  jovial  members  of  that 
potential  and  numerous,  but  always  harmonious  body, 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  This  musical  insti- 
tution, from  time  immemorial  the  pride  of  Boston, 
was  then,  and  still  is,  we  believe,  located  in  Boylston 
Hall,  opposite  the  new  hotel,  and — as  the  members 
met  several  nights  in  the  week,  either  for  rehearsal  or 
public  performance  of  an  oratorio — partly  from  patri- 
otic veneration  for  the  Marquis,  and  partly  to  recupe- 
rate after  their  musical  labors,  they  visited  the  bar  of 
the  '  Lafayette'  very  often,  and  sometimes  they  would 
come  in  great  numbers,  rendering  an  assistant  bar- 
tender very  desirable." 

Isn't  this  rich,  exceedingly  ! 

lith. — This  is  the  book  I  have  been  waiting  for,  for 
many  years — Schcelcher's  Life  of  Handel.  Not  that 
it  contains  all.  That  is  not  easily  possible.  But  it 
clears  up  so  many  points,  which  since  the  days  of 
Hawkins  and  Burney  have  been  stumbling-blocks. 
Droll  that  what  no  Englishman  has  undertaken  to  do, 
what  should  have  been  done  fifty  years  since,  at  last 
a  Frenchman  has  undertaken,  and  apparently  with 
the  best  success — and  that  is,  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  Handelian  manuscripts.  "What  light  is  at  once 
thrown  upon  that  mighty  man's  career  !  and  how  won- 
derful it  was  ! 

I  ask  not  whether  Mr.  Schcclcher  might  not  have 
improved  the  work  in  some  particulars,  in  matters  of 
style,  arrangement,  and  the  like  ;  it  is  enough  for  me 
that  the  great  labor  has  been  performed,  and  that  we 
know  what  the  Queen's  and  other  libraries  possess  of 
Handel,  and  what  light  those  relics  afford. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  is  ignorant  of  the 
German  language,  for  some  additions  might  have 
been  made  to  the  account  of  Handel's  early  life,  which 
would  be  interesting,  and  some  slight  errors  might 
have  been  avoided. 

The  book  pleases  me  vastly;  and  now  —  can  our 
musical  people  not  be  persuaded  to  buy  and  read  it  ? 

The  melancholy  fate  which  has  thus  far  fallen  upon 
attempts  at  laying  the  foundation  of  a  musical  litera- 
ture in  this  country,  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the 
professions  of  love  for  music  which  one  is  constantly 
hearing.  The  ignorance  that  is  constantly  manifested 
of  the  most  common  facts  in  musical  history  is  a 
shame  and  disgrace  to  the  profession. 

Those  who  get  their  living  by  music  should  hang 
their  heads  in  shame  if  they  do  not  read  this  book  and 
Holmes's  Mozart.  "What  would  they  say  to  a  member 
of  any  other  profession,  who  was  as  ignorant  of  its 
history  as  most  of  our  musical  people  are  of  theirs  ? 

All  praise  to  Apollo  !  the  time  is  coming,  though, 
when  Dogberry  will  not  cry  in  vain,  "  Oh  that  I  had 
been  written  down  an  ass  !  "  when  the  music  teacher 
must  be  a  man  of  some  culture  at  least! 


BOSTON,  OCT.  24,  1857. 

The  Musical  Prospect. 

Could  it  be  more  unpromising  V  The  winter 
is  upon  us,  and  the  orchestra  have  not  even  begun 
to  tune  their  instruments  for  the  usual  six  months' 
Symphony.  So  far  no  operas,  no  oratorios,  no 
concerts,  with  the  exception  of  a  solitary  one  in 
a  small  hall  by  Vieuxtemps  and  Thalberg  !  This 
does  not  sound  like  Boston.  This  report  is  in 
quite  another  key  from  that  in  which  we  have 
usually  welcomed  in  the  season.  Music  hath 
pause,  like  every  other  occupation  that  depends 
on  money.  In  the  other  cities  there  have  been 
beginnings,  with  unusual  promise  and  array  of 
forces,  but  beginnings  only.  The  singers,  like 
the  birds,  fly  southward ;  how  can  they  breathe 
in  a  chilly  atmosphere  of  panic  and  of  poverty  ? 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  topic  for  our  usual 
musical  editorial : — to  wit,  the  total  want  of  music, 
— the  suspension  of  all  musical  industry, — the 
poverty  and  most  prosaic  dullness  of  the  times. 
For  want  of  a  better,  we  accept  the  topic.  Let 
us  look  around  us,  and  see  how  bad  it  is.  We 
take  a  grim  satisfaction  in  enumerating  the  great 
and  smaller  signs  of  discouragement.  Let  us 
amuse  one  another,  in  this  lack  of  something  bet- 
ter to  do,  by  adding  up  indefinite  quantities  of 
zeros. 

In  the  first  place  the  music-teachers,  with  whom 
our  cities  swarm,  come  back  from  rusticating  or 
from  trips  to  Europe,  full  of  zeal,  and  of  all  sorts 
of  methods,  approved  or  original,  some  for  the 
voice,  some  for  the  piano, — enough  of  them  to 
make  the  rising  generation  musical :  but — there 
are  no  pupils  !  None  for  many — not  enough  for 
any,  for  the  best  of  them.  Our  music  publishers 
have  opened  their  superb  new  stores,  with  every- 
thing on  shelves  and  counter,  from  the  fugues  of 
Bach  and  oratorios  of  Handel  to  the  last  negro 
melody  or  polka : — but  there  are  none  to  buy  ! 
Engravers  are  dismissed,  presses  are  silenced,  and 
the  loud  foaming  stream  of  music-selling  and  buy- 
ing contracts  itself  within  a  moderate  channel, 
waiting  better  times.  Musical  instruments  find 
few  purchasers ;  half  the  hundred  hands  of  everjr 
piano-forte-making  Briareus  are  idle.  For  any 
music-lover,  who  is  blessed  with  a  few  spare  hun- 
dreds, it  were  a  capital  time  to  purchase  at  large 
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discount  the  best  piano  that  our  factories  afford. 
(We  offer  our  services  to  any  of  our  subscribers 
to  execute  an  order  of  that  kind  for  them ; — we 
dare  say  it  would  be  for  our  interest  as  well  as 
theirs, — you  see,  we  are  getting  worldly — it  is  the 
humor  of  the  times.)  And  as  to  musical  journal- 
ism ?  If  we  knew  how  long  we  should  have  a 
subscriber  left  to  ask  the  question,  we  might  an- 
swer. Suffice  it  to  say,  there  is  nothing  to  jour- 
nalize about,  and  nothing  is  the  subject  of  this 
article.  There  will  be  no  musical  critics — no  Sir 
Oracles  —  their  occupation's  gone  —  the  world 
sinks  into  Cimmerian  darkness  in  the  article  of 
taste.  (It  was  a  simmerin'  darkness,  Mrs.  P. 
might  say,  before.)  And  then,  most  terrible  of 
all,  there  will  be  no  "  dead-heads  " !  because  no 
theatres,  no  concerts.  Thousands  of  those  respect- 
able and  useful  members  of  society  suddenly 
thrown  out  of  employment !  What  a  lamentable 
condition  of  the  labor  market  does  not  that  indi- 
cate !  So  far  a  goodly  pile  of  minus  quantities  and 
ciphers  have  we  added  up.  Pleasant,  as  blowing 
soap  bubbles,  or  whistling  to  keep  the  courage  up 
in  these  hard  times !  And  now  for  music-making 
proper ;  now  for  that  industrious  army  who  coin 
the  elastic  air  into  significant  sweet  notes,  to  thrill 
the  inmost  soul  with  harmony.  We  count  up  the 
operas  and  concerts  that  we  are  (not)  to  have. 

The  grand  Opera  in  New  York,  as  we  have 
seen,  suspended  operations  for  a  fortnight — for 
the  purpose,  it  was  said,  of  mounting  several  new 
pieces,  such  as  the  Nozze  di  Figaro,  Robert  le 
Diable,  &c.  The  fortnight  has  expired ;  no  an- 
nouncement as  yet  of  a  resumption  ;  the  prevail- 
ing epidemic  made  it  no  loss  to  stop  ;  perhaps  it 
would  be,  to  go  on  again ;  and  meanwhile  ap- 
pears this  significant  little  hint  in  the  announce- 
ment of  Vieuxtemps  and  Thalberg's  concert  for 
Oct  23  :  "  Last  appearance  but  one  in  concert 
of  Mile.  Euminie  Frezzolini,  prior  to  her  de- 
parture for  the  West  and  South  ".  !  This  looks  a 
little  like  indefinite  postponement.  Perhaps  the 
Opera  will  resume  when  the  banks  do.  So  we 
must  set  down  naught  for  Opera  in  New  York — 
as  things  now  look.  Messrs.  Ullman  and  Stra- 
kosch,  however,  have  much  machinery  and  raw 
material  on  hand ;  it  is  damaging  to  let  the  works 
lie  idle ;  they  will  certainly  get  their  steam  up 
with  the  first  indications  of  a  market.  Or,  to 
change  the  figure,  they  lie  ready  to  hoist  sail 
with  the  first  breath  of  favorable  breeze,  and 
crowd  on  all  their  canvas,  of  which  they  have 
a  plenty  furled,  if  they  can  get  a  chance.  Let 
us  pray  for  a  wind. 

Turning  to  Philadelphia,  to  the  Marshall- 
Maretzek  Opera  Company,  we  find  that  they 
have  been  singing  since  the  first  of  this  month 
hacknied  operas,  like  Trovatore,  Ernani,  Lucia, 
&c.,  to  discouragingly  thin  houses,  spite  of  the 
would-be  cheerful  crowing  of  the  newspapers ; 
for,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  and  after  all  the 
grand  announcements  of  great  "  stars"  coming 
and  to  come,  Tamberliks,  Rogers,  &c,  the  present 
(only  the  third)  week  is  proclaimed  the  last 
chance  of  hearing  this  splendid  company,  who 
are  positively  engaged  to  sail  immediately  for 
Havana !  It  is  a  sign  of  coming  winter,  when  the 
wild  geese  fly  southward.  No  doubt  these  tamer 
singing  fowls  regard  their  case  as  somewhat  anal- 
ogous, and  mutter  something  about  never  being 
geese  enough  again  to  accept  an  operatic  engage- 
ment in  America.  So  much  for  Philadelphia ; 
set  down  naught  and  carry  one — to  better  times. 


Here  in  Boston,  the  operas  in  prospect  are  in- 
deed most  charming,  if  it  be  true  that  "  distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view."  Far  off  we  see 
the  shining  plumage  of  the  song-birds  dwindling 
to  fine  specks  in  the  Southern  sky.  When  fairer 
financial  weather  shall  recall  them  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  we  too  shall  have  our  turn. 
Perhaps  not. 

Our  noble  Boston  Theatre,  itself,  is  it  appears 
in  danger  ;  we  hardly  know  if  it  stand  there  sub- 
stantially, a  bona,  fide  theatrical  brick  and  mortar 
structure,  or  whether  it  be  anything  more  than 
an  Aladdin's  palace,  a  fictitious  thing,  like  so 
many  banks  and  speculative  bubbles,  so  sadly 
has  the  financial  panic  shaken  the  faith  of  its 
projectors  and  stockholders.  In  their  alarm,  they 
have  even  held  a  meeting  and  voted  to  sell  the 
property.  We  recall  the  meeting  in  which  the 
grand  scheme  was  initiated,  and  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  glowing  speeches  of  the  leading  men,  who 
set  forth  its  claims  so  purely  on  the  ground  of  the 
artistic  pride,  the  new  attractiveness  to  strangers, 
&c,  of  our  good  city.  Then  no  one  thought  of 
investing  for  the  sake  of  profit ;  it  was  all  for 
public  spirit,  patriotism,  Art !  Now,  when  it 
appears  that  the  theatre  has  in  no  season  met  the 
current  expenses  out  of  the  nightly  receipts, 
(which  some  charge  wholly  to  bad  management, 
to  the  corporation  having  tied  its  hands  by  an 
unprofitable  long  lease,  whereby  the  Manager 
says  :  "  Heads,  I  win  ;  tails,  you  lose ")  ;  now, 
too,  that  the  times  are  dark,  every  body  feeling 
poor,  the  financial  aspect  of  the  theatre  looms 
fearfully  into  the  foreground,  to  the  overshadow- 
ing of  the  artistic,  and  to  the  dismay  of  stock- 
holders. The  theatre  cost  $416,000.  The  debt 
is  $205,000,  principally  mortgages.  The  imme- 
diate sum  to  be  paid,  however,  is  but  $15,000. 
To  get  over  the  whole  difficulty,  the  Committee 
have  recommended,  and  a  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders have  adopted,  the  following  plan  : 

To  authorize  the  Directors  of  the  Corporation  to 
make  a  sale  and  conveyance  of  all  the  real  and 
personal  property,  of  the  Corporation  to  such  persons 
or  associations  as  will  become  the  purchasers  thereof 
at  the  amount  of  the  present  indebtedness  of  the 
Corporation,  say  $205,000;  each  of  the  present 
stockholders  to  be  allowed,  if  he  pleases,  to  take  for 
each  share  one  two-hundred-and-thirty  fifth  part  of 
the  property.  In  other  words,  to  form  a  new 
Company,  with  a  capital  equal  to  the  debts  of  the 
Corporation,  and  abandon  the  act  of  incorporation, 
vesting  the  property  in  Trustees.  Each  of  the  new 
shares,  if  the  whole  debt  should  be  paid  off,  would 
cost  about  $885 ;  but  as  a  large  portion  of  the  debt  is 
not  yet  payable,  and  can  remain  on  mortgage  if 
desired,  and  as  the  Melodeon  estate  can  he  sold  for 
at  least  $90,000,  so  soon  as  we  are  well  over  the 
present  crisis,  it  would  probably  be  entirely  safe  to 
limit  the  par  value  of  the  new  shares  at  $500.  Of 
this  sum  only  $100  per  share  need  he  paid  at  present, 
and  perhaps  only  $50,  and  an  additional  $100  would 
be  all  that  would  be  required  for  a  year  to  come,  and 
the  residue  need  be  called  for  only  as  the  mortgages 
have  to  be  paid  off.  The  new  Company,  after  the 
sale  of  the  Melodeon  estate,  would  own  the  Theatre 
with  its  furniture,  wardrobe,  and  properties.  The 
land  alone  would  be  worth  the  entire  sum  to  be  paid. 
After  the  termination  of  the  present  lease,  say  March, 
1859,  your  Committee  think  the  Theatre  could  be 
rented  for  at  least  $15,000  a  year;  and  if  the  rights 
appended  to  the  shares  are  worth  their  present  market 
price,  $30,  the  new  stock  would  probably  yield  a  sum 
equal  to  18  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  Of  this, 
however,  each  shareholder  must  form  his  own  opinion 
and  estimate.  As  an  additional  inducement,  each 
share  might  be  vested  with  the  right  to  free  admission, 
and  the  selection  of  two  reserved  seats  instead  of  the 
alternate  privilege  belonging  to  the  present  shares. 

The  original  value  of  a  share  was,  we  believe, 
$1,000.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  property  will 
be  purchased  for  any  other  than  theatrical  uses ; 


the  sale  of  the  Melodeon  adjunct  will  materially 
reduce  the  debt ;  under  a  new  system  of  manage- 
ment, whereby  the  company  may  lease  it  by 
special  contracts,  now  to  Italian  opera,  now  to  a 
Ballet  troupe,  Sec.,  it  may  yield  a  much  larger 
rent ;  so  that,  after  all,  we  have  little  fear  that 
our  grand  Boston  Theatre  will  take  to  itself  wings 
and  fly  away.  Nor  will  the  Genii  transport  it 
elsewhere,  if  the   public   will  be  just   to  genius 

here. But  as  for   Opera,  so  far  as  we  see  at 

present,  we  must  set  down  naught  for  Boston. 

As  with  the  Operas,  so  with  the  "stars"  and 
virtuosos  that  had  begun  or  were  about  to  begin 
to  give  miscellaneous  solo  concerts.  The  Yieux- 
temps-Thalberg  works  are  evidently  put  upon 
half  time.  Miss  Juliana  May  has  vanished  in 
the  South.  Mr.  Cooper,  the  eminent  London 
violinist,  has  returned  to  England,  (partly  on 
account  of  domestic  affliction,)  but  waits  a  better 
season  to  return. 

Happy  shall  true  music-lovers  be,  and  not 
quite  inconsolable  at  the  loss  of  Italian  opera  and 
other  imported  splendors,  if  we  shall  be  able  to 
fall  back  with  less  distracted  interest  and  less 
spoiled  relish  on  the  plainer,  sweeter,  far  more 
nourishing  and  more  inspiring  fare  of  good  whole- 
some classical  oratorios  and  concerts  by  our  own 
societies.  Our  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  should 
have  commenced  rehearsals  this  week.  But  the 
Hamburg  steamer,  Borussia,  of  Oct.  1 ,  which  was 
to  bring  our  Carl  Zerrahn,  to  conduct  them, 
is  reported  to  have  put  back  to  Hamburg  on  the 
7th,- — cause  unknown.  Hence  nothing  is  yet 
sure  of  Oratorios.  And  for  the  same  cause, 
nothing  with  regard  to  orchestral  Symphonies,  &c. 
The  same  steamer  is  supposed  to  have  contained 
the  brothers  Fries,  and  other  members  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club ;  which  makes  the 
Chamber  Concerts  count  for  nothing  yet.  Mr. 
Satter  has  postponed ;  and  of  the  "  German 
Trio"  we  hear  nothing  more.  There  is  good 
hope,  however,  from  the  German  •'  Orpheus" — 
and  for  all,  let  us  believe,  as  soon  as  times  grow 
settled,  if  not  prosperous.  But  for  things  actually 
in  sight,  our  telescope  sweeps  the  horizon  in  vain ; 
there  is  nothing  ! — In  New  York  there  seem  to 
be  enough  wise  men  left  to  save  the  city — musi- 
cally. Thanks  to  permanent  organization,  her 
best  in  music,  her  Philharmonic  concerts,  will  go 
on.  In  Philadelphia,  the  retreat  of  Opera  is 
covered  by  the  announcement  of  Germania  (Or- 
chestral) "  Rehearsal"  Concerts,  at  prices  for  the 
million. 

There  —  we  have  presented  a  beggarly  account 
of  empty  boxes.  It  can  do  us  no  harm  to 
contemplate  the  worst.  Perhaps  we  all  feel  better 
now  that  we  have  looked  it  in  the  face.  Now  we 
may  look  round  again,  from  a  new  and  honest 
stand-point  of  no  false  hopes,  and  see  if  we  cannot 
find  some  crumbs  of  comfort  Perhaps  we  may 
yet  see  our  true  musical  good  in  all  this.  Perhaps 
we  may  yet  save  from  the  wreck  what  is  really 
worth  saving.  Perhaps,  now  that  the  showier 
ones,  the  formidable  armadas  of  the  speculators 
are  scattered,  there  will  be  the  more  chance  for 
those  who  are  modestly  in  earnest  with  their  art. 
Perhaps,  by  some  mysterious  law  of  spiritual 
Calculus,  we  may  yet  be  able  to  carry  one  or 
more  units  to  the  telling  side  of  all  these  ciphers, 
and  learn  how  he  that  loseth  his  life  may  find  it! 

Of  this  hereafter.  Meanwhile,  if  our  theme 
was  nothing,  our  readers  will  at  least  admit  that 
we  have  made  nothing  of  it     Ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit. 


BOSTON,   OCTOBER  2  4,   1857 
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Letter  from  New  York. 

Oct.  14th. — The  "hard  times"  seem  to  have 
less  effect  upon  the  public  amusements  than  on 
anything  else  in  this  city.  A  week  or  two  ago  it 
was  estimated  that  an  average  of  $10,000  was 
nightly  taken  at  the  different  theatres,  concerts, 
and  other  exhibitions  open  to  the  public.  How 
it  may  be  now,  when  the  panic  has  been  rising 
with  every  day,  and  men's  souls  are  really  sorely 
tried,  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  long  list  of  daily  ad- 
vertisements under  the  head  of  "  Amusements," 
which  all  the  papers  display,  shows  that  there 
must  be  still  enough  demand  for  such  relaxation 
to  warrant  the  providing  for  it. 

The  Philharmonic  rehearsals  commenced  last 
Saturday,  but  with  a  list  of  members  diminished 
by  500.  This,  however,  is  probably  not  so  much 
attributable  to  the  money  pressure  as  to  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  Brooklyn  subscribers  have 
withdrawn  their  names  for  the  purpose  of  patron- 
izing the  Philharmonic  concerts  to  be  given  in 
their  city  during  the  winter.  As  they  alone 
number  at  least  500,  it  is  only  surprising  that  the 
diminution  of  our  list  should  not  be  greater  still. 
The  income  of  our  society  is  thus  reduced  by 
$2500,  but  as  the  last  report  shows  a  list  of  1700 
associate  members  (at  $5),  and  over  200  profes- 
sional ones  (at  $3),  besides  a  short  list  of  sub- 
scribing members  (at  $10  for  three,  merely  for 
the  concerts),  we  can  afford  such  a  loss,  even 
though  we  are  obliged  to  pay  $1000  more  than 
last  year  for  the  Academy. 

For  the  first  concert,  we  have  announced : 
Beethoven's  Leonora,  Schumann's  Manfred,  and, 
by  way  of  variety,  Spohr's  Symphony,  the  "  Con- 
secration of  Sounds,"  which  has  only  been  played 
about  a  dozen  times  in  the  fifteen  years  that  the 
Society  has  been  in  existence.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  hearers,  it  were  desirable  that  the  par- 
tiality of  some  of  the  "  powers  that  be  "  (to  which 
this  frequency  of  repetition  is  attributed)  lay  in 
another  direction.  Of  the  lovely  Symphonies  of 
Haydn,  which  are  on  the  repertoires  of  all  Euro- 
pean "  Kapellen,"  we  have  .  had  but  one  (and 
that  one  of  the  minor  ones)  in  all  this  time,  and 
but  two  of  Mozart ;  Beethoven's  8th  has  been 
played  but  once,  and  the  1st  and  2d  no  oftener, 
if  I  remember  right.  At  any  rate,  the  two  latter 
have  not  been  played  in  a  long  time,  certainly 
not  since  the  last  production  of  the  "  Consecra- 
tion of  Sounds."  O  for  a  Berlin  Symphonie  Soi- 
ree, with  one  Symphony  by  Beethoven,  another 
by  some  other  great  master,  and  two  overtures  of 
equal  classic  worth,  and  nothing  besides  ! 


[C  Particular  Notice. — Hundreds  of  our  sub- 
scribers and  advertisers  are  still  owing  us  for  one, 
two,  or  THREE  years !  To  many  we  enclose  bills 
with  the  present  number,  and  beg  them  to  consider 
that  on  the  prompt  payment  of  subscribers  (in  ad- 
vance) depends  our  ability  to  furnish  a  musical  paper; 
that  it  takes  a  great  many  of  these  little  subscriptions 
to  cover  the  expense  of  issuing  a  single  number  ;  and 
that  in  such  times  as  these,  especially,  we  must  have 
all  that  is  due  to  us. 

Pusipt  <3£tut-(fltat. 

The  Europa  which  arrived  this  week,  brings  word 
that  the  steamer  Borussia,  which  left  Hamburg  on 
the  1st,  had  put  back  to  that  port  on  the  7th.  This 
delays  the  return  of  some  of  our  leading  musicians 
at  the  very  time  when  the  concert  arrangements 
should  be  made.  Among  the  passengers  by  the  Bo- 
russia are  Carl  Zcrrahn  and  lady,  Messrs.  August 
and  Wulf  Fries,  (the  latter  bringing  with  him  a  newly 
married  wife,)  and  Krebs,  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club,  and  Mr.  Scharfenhurg,  the  pianist  and 
publisher,  of  New  York.  We  trust,  however,  that 
we  shall  soon  hear  of  their  arrival,  and  that  our 


usual  Oratorio,  Orchestral  and  Chamber  Concerts 
will  he  set  on  foot.  These  are  cheap  luxuries,  and  it 
is  poor  oconomy  that  cuts  them  off  The  cost  of  a  sin- 
gle afternoon's  drive  would  cover  a  series  of  concerts. 

Subscription   papers  are  already  circulating  for 

a  series  of  those  delightful  concerts  of  the  German 
"  Orpheus  Club.". . .  .Messrs.  Ghickering  &  Sons 
have  just  perfected  and  begun  to  manufacture  a  new 
style  of  Square  Piano,  which  exceeds  in  power,  rich- 
ness, purity,  equality  of  tone,  anything  ever  yet  heard 
short  of  a  good  Grand  Piano.  It  is  constructed  upon 
a  new  scale,  of  seven  octaves  from  A  to  a.  The  in- 
strument is  a  little  wider,  and  a  very  trifle  longer, 
than  their  usual  seven-octave  Square.  The  quantity 
of  tone  is  almost  comparable  to  that  of  a  Grand. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  an  invitation  from  the 
Messrs.  Hook,  to  attend  the  exhibition  of  their  new 
Organ,  received  just  too  late,  which  we  regret  the 
more  from   reading  the  description  which  we  copy 

from   the   Traveller The  expected   visit   of  the 

French  tenor,  Roger,  to  this  country,  will  lend  in- 
terest to  what  we  translate  on  our  first  page  from  M. 
Scudo.  Roger,  however,  is  so  great  a  favorite  with 
German  audiences,  that  we  desire  to  hear  him,  not- 
withstanding M.  Scudo. . .  .London  papers  announce, 
the  marriage  of  Catharine  Hayes  to  Mr.  Bush 
net.l.  of  New  York,  the  manager,  we  believe,  of  her 

concerts  in  this  country Fitzgerald  tells  us  that 

Signorina  Ramos  has  had  four  offers  of  marriage 
since  her  debut  last  week  in  Philadelphia  : — is  this  a 
svmptom  of  hard  times  ? 

The  Belt.s  op  Lowell. — The  city  of  spindles 
was  highly  elated  on  Saturday  morning,  by  the  ring- 
ing of  the  chime  of  hells  which  have  been  placed  on 
St.  Anne's  Church.  It  was  the  first  time  that  these 
bells  had  struck  sweet  music,  and  the  occasion 
attracted  a  multitude  of  interested  people  to  the 
church.  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  went  in  proces- 
sion to  the  edifice,  preceded  by  the  City  Marshal,  and 
were  led  by  the  Wardens  to  their  appointed  seats 
before  the  chancel.  Addresses  were  made,  bv  Dr.  J. 
O.  Green,  and  the  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Lowell,  Rev.  J.  L.  Jenkins.  Bishop 
Eastbnrn,  of  this  city  sent  the  following  letter: 

Boston,  Oct.  16.  1857. 

T  have  this  morning  received  your  obliging  note; 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  honor  done  to  myself,  in  the  inscribing 
of  my  name  on  one  of  the  bells,!  I  wish  the  name 
had  been  one  more  worthy  of  such  a  distinction  :  at. 
all  events,  however,  the  bell  could  not  have  been 
marked  with  the  name  of  one.  who  could  rejoice  move 
than  I  do  in  the  addition  of  suelr\  a  feature  to  the 
attractions  of  your  town,  as  a  chime  of  bells  on  St. 
Anne's.  Their  sound  wih  he  a  delightful  one  in  my 
ears,  in  all  my  future  vistations  to  vour  parish;  and 
may  it  assist,  with  God's  blessing,  in  raising  manv  a 
heart  to  the  contemplation  of  that  world  of  harmony 
and  love  which  has  been  opened  for  us  by  our  dear 
Lord  and  Saviour,  and  of  which  the  music  of  Sabbath 
bells  is  so  touching  a  remembrancer. 

I  beg  that  you  will  apologize  for  my  absence  on 
the  occasion  of  to-morrow's  celebration.  It  would 
have  been  most  pleasant  for  me  to  be  present. :  but 
my  engagements  forbid  that  enjoyment.  I  will  do 
what  I  can  to  procure  the  attendance  of  some  of  the 
subscribers. 

With  my  congratulations  to  you  on  this  plpasing 
event  in  the  history  of  St-  Anne's.  I  am  faithfully 
und  truly  yours,  Manton  Eastborn. 

The  bells  weigh  respectively  2271.  1448,  1134.  956. 
783,  683,  608.  565,  530,  481  and  460  pounds.  Their 
cost  was  $4292  90. 

The  following,  clipped  from  the  N.  Y.  Evening 
Post,  will  interest  opera  managers  as  well  as  those 
who  try  to  do  too  great  a  vocal  business  upon  too 
small  a  capital: 

In  the  early  part  of  September  Egisio  Vieri  entered 
into  a  contract  with  Messrs.  Strakosch  and  Ullman 
to  sing  for  them  for  two  months  as  first  baritone,  at 
a  salary  of  $250  per  month.  At  the  rehearsal  of  the 
opera  of  the  Trovatore  at.  the  Academy  of  Music, 
however;  in  which  he  made  his  first  appearance,  he 
sang  so  much  out  of  tune  that  the  other  performers 
laughed  at  him,  and  the  rehearsal  broke  up  in  con- 
fusion. He  was  discharged  as  incompetent,  and 
brought  an  action  in  the  Marine  Court  on  the  con- 
tract. On  the  trial,  several  witnesses  testified  that 
they  heard  him  say  in  Florence,  New  Orleans  and 
elsewhere,  that  he  was  a  good  singer.     The  defend- 


ants showed  the  facts  above  stated,  and  also  set  up  a 
counter  claim  of  $130  for  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
sequence of  being  obliged  to  have  another  rehearsal, 
in  place  of  the  one  in  which  the  plaintiff  had  sung ; 
and  also  of  $100  for  money  advanced  him  on  his 
contract,  previous  to  the  rehearsal.  Justice  Thomp- 
son rendered  judgment  for  the  defendants,  on  the 
ground  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  perform  his  part  of 
the  contract,  by  executing  his  part  of  the  opera  at 
the  rehearsal  with  the  skill  and  ability  which  the  law 
presumes  him  to  possess,  from  the  nature  of  his 
undertaking. 


ATHENiEUM    GALLERY. 

The  Exhibition  at  the  BOSTON  ATHEN2EUM  will  continue 
open  through  November.  A  number  of  attractive  paintings 
will  Boon  be  added  to  the  collection. 

Oct.  19, 1857. 

INSTRUCTION  IN'  SINGING.— Considering  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  financial  world,  which  tends  to 
discouragement  and  to  a  lack  of  patronage  of  all  the  profes- 
sions, SIGNOR  CORKLLT  proposes  to  form  Singing  Classes  at 
a  price  reduceable  according  to  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  this  manner  the  amateurs  of  music  can  continue  or  re- 
sume their  studies  at  a  price  conforming  to  the  present  want 
of  means. 

1  person  per  quarter, $45  00 

2  »  «  50  00 

3  «  «  60  00 

4  "  "  70  00 

5  "  "  80  00 

8  "  "  90  00 

10        "  «  100  00 

O*  Applications  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Chickering'a 
rooms,  Masonic  Temple,  where  Sip.  Corelli  himself  will  be 
found  every  Monday  and  Thursday  from  9  till  1  o'clock — or  at 
the  principal  music  stores. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-PORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEERBACII  begs  leaves  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  classes. 

Lone  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Roxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  O. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,-  1857. 

LUCIA, PIANO  SOLO. 

OLIVER  DITSON  <fc  CO.  have  just  pnbli-hed— The 
Opera  of  LUCTA  DI  LAMMERM0OR,  Piano  Solo,  being 
the  Ninth  volume  of  u  Ditson 's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas." 
In  Press,  LU'JREZIA  BORGIA,  Piano  Solo,  of  the  same  series. 

CARIj  ZERRAHN  begs  leave  to  announce  to  his  pupils 
and  friends,  that  he  will  commence  his  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  music  shortly  after  his  return  from  Europe,  which  will 
be  about  the  1st  of  November. 

Please  address  at  Ghickering  &  Sons',  or  at  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal music  stores. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  a  situation   to  sing  in  Church.     Apply  at  Russell  & 
Richardson's,  291  Washingfon  St. 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB  intend  on  their 
arrival  from  Europe  giving  thair  usual  series  of  Concerts. 
All  business  matters  fur  the  services  of  the  Club  for  public  or 
private  concerts,  can  be  arranged  by  addressing 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary,  181  Harrison  Avenue. 

OTTO     DRESEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  St.  or  at  the  Messrs   Ciiickering's  Ware-rooms. 

Terms  for  Music  lessons.  #50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  ft 30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week, 

Tl/TMiB.  GABRIELLE    BE   LAMOTTE    has   the 

IfJL  honor  to  announce  that  she   will  resume  her  Morning 
and   Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte,  on  MONDAY,  Sept.  14th. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 

AUGUST     HAM  ANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

SIGNOR  ATTGUSTO  BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86  Plnekney  Street. 
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CHIOKEEING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  'awards  for  their  exhibition  of 

PIAKTO-FORTBS 

At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


FROM   THE 

|Btajtfm$U5ttta  Cijaritailt  fflctijanu  Swot iation 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

(c  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLB  MEDAL. 

FOB.   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 
THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 
THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 
FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    O  RAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
INQ,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  haye  been  awarded— 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREBOOMS, 

AXA.SOKTXC    TESIVK^XjIEJ, 

TREMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON. 

MRS.    J.    H.    LONG, 

VOCALIST    (SOPBANO). 
Address  at  Winthrop  Ilouse,  Boston. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Eey.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORQANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

G.    ANDRE    &,    CO., 

Depot  of   Foreign  and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


Novello's  Cheap   MUSIC, 

£\  (Imported  from  England) 

3     9>   Broadway ,  NX. 
To  Choral  Societies  and  Choirs. 

NOVELLO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  contains  a  list  of  Music 
for  the  upe  of  Choral  Societies,  Church  Choirs,  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees;  Music  with  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c,  &c, 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  id  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

Novello's  Octavo  Editions  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c  ,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment  Handel's  Messiah, 
SI  63;  Judas  Maccaba?ue,  3?1  63;  Haydn's  Creation,  $1  25. 
All  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  been  published 
in  this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES. 

All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  distinct  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's  "  Messiah,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "Judas  Maccabseas,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  "Samson,"  price  3S  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTION  OF  GLEES. 

Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.  For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

NOVELLO'S    MUSIC    STORE, 
389  Broadway,  New  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Music,  will  return  from  Europe  In  season  to  re- 
ceive Pupils  after  Nov.  1st,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Messrs. 
Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291  Washington  street. 

WILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.'   Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  Fifth  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  5th  of  October  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments  :— 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  $25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  and  AViluam  Schultze. 
For  particulars,  address  B.  F.  Baker,  No.  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  tljt  f  iano- ^ortt,  ©rjjait  &  Jtarmonj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

#Mr{jrr  nf  tjjj  ^imin  itui  linging, 

V.    S .    HOTEL. 

SCHARFENBERG-  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 


C.    BREUSING, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON'S 

3VT.  O  TXT  T  H  Xj  "5T 

CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  KUSIC. 
OCTOBER. 


VCCAL  MUSIC. 

WHEN  THE  MORNING  GEMS  AKE  PEARLY, 

( F)  3 Asa  Hull,  25 

WHY    HAST    THOU    TAUGHT    ME  TO    LOVE 

THEE,  |F)3, IV.  P.  Howard,  25 

NEW  MOWN  HAY.  (A)  3, G.  B.  Ware,  25 

TRAPPER,  Litbojjrapliirj  title,  fK)4 F   N.  Crouch,  35 

DEPARTED  DAYS.  Serenade,  (F)3, Geo.  F.  Hoot,  25 

ROSEMARY  CROWN,  (E)  3 E.  L.  White,  25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

LES  FEUILLES  MORTES,  Reverie-Etude,  (F|  5, 

Lefebure  Wcly,  35 

LA  SEMIRAMIDE.  (F  sharp)  7, S.  Thalberg,  1.00 

IOWA  QUICKSTEP,  (E  Hat)  2, Ass  Hull    25 

ROSALIE,  THE  PRAIRIE  FLOWER,  SCHOTTLSCHE. 

( G )  3, S .  Winner,  25 

BERCEUSE,  Romance,  (E  flat)  5, A.  Goria,  25 

ANNEN  POLKA,  (D)3 J.  Strauss.  Jr.  25 

WAVERLEY  SCHOTT1SCHE,  (A  nat)4,  E.  A.Wendenberg,  25 

WAVEULEY  POLKA,  (A)4,.' "         "  25 

L'LNCONNUE,  POLKA  FRANCA1SE,  (D  minor)  3, 

J.  Strauss.  Jr.  25 

A  LEONORA,  Nocturne,  ( A  flat)  4, J.  Asc'ber,  25 

DAWN  OF  BLISS,  (E  flat)  i G.  O.  Farmer,  25 

SIGNS  OF  LOVE.    Six  beautiful  Melodies  with  briUiant 
Variations,  by  Charles  Grobe. 

No.  1— To  the  Cottage  of  my  Mother,  (G)4 35 

No.  2— Kitty  Clyde,  (G)4, 35 

No.  3— Old  Arm  Chair,  (E  flat)  4, 35 

No.  4 — Lament  of  the  Irish  Emigrant,  (C)  4, 35 

No.  5 — Rosalie,  the  Prairie  Flower,  (B  flar.)  4, 35 

No.  6— He  Doeth  all  Things  Well,  (E  flat.)  4, 35 

HOWE'S  FAMILY  CIRCLE  GLEE  BOOK,  (5th  thousand)  1.25 

"       Youxo  America's  FLUTE  INSTRUCTOR, 50 

"  "  "  "  "        abridged  edit.  25 

"  "'  "        VIOLIN  INSTRUCTOR. 50 

u            "                "            "                "        abridged  edit.  25 
"       New  Gebman  ACCORDEON  INSTRUCTOR, 50 

In  Press,  -will  be  ready  Nov.  1st: 
GUIDE  FOR  THE   YOUNG   PIANIST,    by  Jcxics  KsoEE.— 
Price  $2.50. 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 
The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  pieces,  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difficulty  of  execution  of  dilferent  pieces,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  figures,  running  from  1,  [which  represents 
very  easy,]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult music] 
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taining the  Life  of  Thalberg,  analysis  of  4000  celebrated  Musical 
works,  Musical  engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Music, 
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HANDEL. 

(From  Mattheson's  "  Grundlage  Einer  Ehrcnpforte."    Trans- 
lated for  this  Journal.) 

Oct.  25,  1857. 

My  dear  Dwight, — Nearly  all  t'ne  circumstances 
of  Handel's  early  life,  as  they  stand  in  the  various 
sketches  which  have  been  written,  rest  upon  the  ex- 
tracts made  by  Burney  from  Mattheson.  "With  these 
extracts  for  three  fourths  of  a  century  all  the  English 
writers  seem  to  have  been  satisfied.  I  find  not  a  man 
of  them  who  seems  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  original.  But  now  that  M.  Schcelcher,  a 
Frenchman, (!)  has  taken  up  the  history  of  the  great 
composer,  he  has  had  the  good  sense  to  go  from  Bur- 
ney to  the  fountain.  Unfortunately  he  does  not  know 
German,  and  slight  inaccuracies — but  great  enough 
to  mislead  him — have  crept  into  the  translation  of 
sundry  passages.  Burney  was  even  more  incorrect  in 
passages  which  he  selected. 

"Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  worth 
while,  that  Mattheson's  sketch  should  be  at  last  put 
into  English  entire,  that  the  readers  of  M.  Schceleher's 
excellent  book  may  be  able  to  read  the  other  also  for 
themselves.  Having  had  occasion  for  another  pur- 
pose to  translate  a  pretty  large  portion  of  it,  it  is  no 
great  labor  to  put  the  rest  into  English — and  here  you 
have  it.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  be  elegant — 
the  original  is  not  so — but  perfect  faithfulness  to  the 
original  has  been  observed,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
of  the  language  would  permit.  One  date  given  by 
Mattheson  is  evidently  wrong — that  of  1709 — when  he 
makes  Handel  leave  Hamburg  for  Italy.  Schcelcher 
shows  that  it  must  have  been  in  1706  or  1707.  Other- 
wise I  put  great  faith  in  him. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  Mattheson 
wrote  (1740),  Handel  was  not  known,  as  now,  by  his 
Oratorios.  He  was  then  one  of  the  great  composers 
of  operas — whether  on  the  continent  considered  the 
greatest,  I  have  my  doubts — but  very  great. 

There  is  to  me  something  very  interesting  in  read- 
ing such  a  chatty  contemporaneous  account  of  him, 
which  I  find  nowhere  else.  I  hope  you  and  your 
readers  will  find  the  same  to  be  true. 

How   Mattheson's   account   agrees  with  the  facts 


which  Mr.  Schcelcher  has  collected  from  other  sources, 
I  leave  for  the  reader  to  see  by  reading  the  work  of 
the  latter.  a.  w.  t. 

George  Friedrich  Haendel,  of  Halle  in 
Saxony,  passed  his  fifty-sixth  birth-day  on  the 
25th  of  February  last.1  He  studied  composition 
and  the  organ  with  the  celebrated  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Zackau,  together  with  other  sciences  in 
the  high  schools  there  ;  the  living  languages,  how- 
ever, as  Italian,  French  and  English,  he  learned* 
thoroughly  in  his  travels. 

Anno  1 703,  in  summer,  he  came  to  Hamburg, 
rich  in  talent  and  good  will.  He  made  almost 
his  first  acquaintance  here  with  me,  by  means  of 
which  he  was  introduced  to  our  organs  and  choirs, 
the  opera  and  concerts,  and  especially  into  a  cer- 
tain house  where  all  were  in  the  highest  degree 
devoted  to  music.  At  first  he  played  second 
violin  (andre  violine)  in  the  operatic  orchestra, 
and  appeared  as  if  he  could  not  count  five,  for  he 
was  by  nature  fond  of  dry  humor.2  As  there 
happened  once  to  be  no  harpsichordist  present, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  take 
his  place,  and  proved  himself  a  man  ;  no  other 
person  but  myself  having  suspected  it. 

At  that  time  he  composed  very  long,  long  airs, 
and  really  endless  cantatas,  which  failed  of  the  true 
spirit  and  a  true  taste,  though  they  were  indeed 
perfect  in  harmony ;  but  he  soon  became  quite 
changed  in  this  respect,  through  the  influence  of 
the  high  school  of  opera.  He  was  strong  on  the 
organ  ;  stronger  than  Kuhnau,  in  fugue  and  coun- 
terpoint, especially  extempore ;  but  knew  very 
little  of  melody  until  he  came  into  the  Hamburg- 
Opera.  On  the  other  hand  all  the  compositions 
of  Kuhnau  were  throughout  melodious  and  sing- 
able ;  also  those  written  for  instruments.  In  the 
last  century  hardly  anybody  thought  of  melody  ; 
everybody  aimed  merely  at  harmony.  For  the 
most  part  at  that  time  he  dined  with  my  deceased 
father,  and  in  return  taught  me  sundry  peculiar 
contrapuntal  effects.  As  I  on  the  other  hand  did 
him  no  small  service  in  the  matter  of  dramatic 
style,  one  hand  was  made  to  wash  the  other. 

We  journeyed  together,  also,  on  the  17th  of 
August,  that  same  year  1703,  to  Lubeck,  and 
made  many  double  fugues  in  the  coach,  da  mente, 
von  da  penna.  I  had  been  invited  thither  by 
the  Geheime  Raths  President,  Magnus  von  Wed- 
derkopp,  as  the  future  successor  of  the  very  able 
organist,  Dietrich  Buxtehude.  I  took  Handel 
with  me.  We  played  nearly  all  the  organs  and 
harpsichords  in  the  place,  and  formed  the  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  our  playing  which  I  have 
recorded  elsewhere;  —  namely,  that  he  should 
play  only  the  organ,  and  I  only  the  harpsichord. 
We  heard  also  the  above-named  artist,  in  his 
church  of  St.  Mary,  with  all  due  attention.     But 


as  a  marriage  proviso  was  connected  with  the 
matter,  to  which  neither  of  us  had  the  slightest 
inclination,  we  departed,  after  having  received 
many  honorable  attentions,  and  enjoyc!d  many 
merry-makings.  Johann  Christian  Schieferdecker 
aimed  ctoser  to  the  mark  ;  after  the  father,  Bux- 
tehude's  death,  took  the  bride  home,  and  received 
the  fine  situation,  which  at  this  present  Johann 
Paul  Kuntzen  so  famously  fills. 

Anno  1704,  while  I  was  in  Holland,  with  the 
intention  of  going  to  England,3  I  received  on  the 
21st  of  March  in  Amsterdam  such  an  earnest  and 
impressive  letter  from  Handel,  in  Hamburg,  as 
to  form  a  main  inducement  for  me  to  start  on  my 
journey  homewards.  Said  letter  is  dated  March 
18,  1704,  and  contains,  among  others,  this  ex- 
pression :  "  I  am  often  wishing  for  the  enjoyment 
of  your  most  delightful  conversation,  a  loss,  how- 
ever, which  will  soon  be  supplied,  as  the  time 
draws  near  in  which  nothing  can  be  undertaken 
in  the  opera,  without  your  presence.  I  pray  you 
therefore  heartily,  to  notify  me  of  your  journey, 
so  as  to  give  me  the  opportunity  of  showing  my 
feelings  of  obligation,  by  coming  to  meet  you 
with  Mile.  Sbulens,"4  &c.  &c. 

On  the  5th  of  Dec.  of  the  year  above-named, 
my  third  opera,6  "  Cleopatra,"  being  performed, 
and  Handel  being  at  the  harpsichord,  arose  a 
misunderstanding  between  us,  which  with  such 
young  people,  who  are  striving  for  honor  with  all 
their  power  and  with  little  reflection,  is  nothing 
new.  I  was  directing,  as  composer,  and  at  the 
same  time  performing  the  part  of  Anthony,  who 
puts  an  end  to  himself  a  good  half  hour  before 
the  close  of  the  play.  Now  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  hitherto,  after  this  scene,  of  going  into  the 
orchestra,  and  accompanying  the  rest  myself; 
which  of  course  every  composer  can  do  better 
than  another  ;  but  this  time  I  was  refused.  Urged 
on  by  some  other  persons,  after  the  opera,  in  the 
public  market  place,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
multitude  of  spectators,  we  got  into  a  duel,  which 
might  have  turned  out  very  sadly  for  us  both,  if 
God's  providence  had  not  so  mercifully  provided, 
that  my  sword,  striking  upon  a  broad  metal  coat- 
button  of  my  opponent,  snapped  in  two.  No  spe- 
cial damage  therefore  was  done,  and  we,  through 
the  mediation  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  city 
counsellors  of  Hamburg  and  of  the  then  lessee  of 
the  Opera,  were  soon  made  friends  again;  for  I  on 
the  same  day,  that  is  on  the  30th  of  December, 
had  the  honor  of  having  Handel  to  dine  with  me, 
and  immediately  after,  in  the  evening,  we  both 
attended  the  rehearsal  of  his  "  Almira,"  and  be- 
came better  friends  than  before.  Sirach's  words, 
chap,  xxii.,  therefore,  were  fulfilled  exactly : — 
"  Though  thou  even  drewest  a  sicord  at  thy  friend, 
thou  actest  not  so  badly  (as  in  railing).     For  you 
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may  well  become  friends  again,  if  thou  dost  not 
avoid,  but  talkest  with  him."6  I  relate  this  affair 
■with  the  real  circumstances  attending;  it,  on  this 
account,  that  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  it  has 
been  wrongly  related  by  wrong-headed  people. 

Thereupon  Handel,  Anno  1705,  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary, successfully  brought  out  his  first  opera, 
"  Almira,"  above-mentioned.  On  the  25th  of 
February  followed  the  "  Nero."  Then  with  pleas- 
ure I  bade  the  theatre  farewell,  after  having  per- 
formed the  principal  personage  in  the  two  beau- 
tiful operas  just  mentioned,  with  universal  ap- 
plause, and  after  having  devoted  myself  to  this 
sort  of  labor  full  fifteen  years, — perhaps  in  fact  a 
little  too  long  ;  so  that  it  was  high  time  for  me  to 
be  thinking  of  something  more  substantial  and 
enduring ;  in  which  also,  God  be  praised !  I  have 
succeeded.  Handel,  however,  continued  four  to 
five  years  longer  by  the  Opera,  and  had  besides 
a  great  many  pupils. 

In  1708,  he  finished  the  "  Florinda,"  as  well  as 
the  "  Daphne,"  which  however  did  not  equal  the 
"Almira."  Anno  1709,  he  composed  nothing. 
Thereafter  an  opportunity  occurred  of  a  free  pas- 
sage with  von  Binitz  to  Italy ;  where  he,  Anno 
1710,  in  the  winter,  at  Venice,  on  the  stage  of 
Saint  Giov.  Crisostorno,  produced  his  "  Agrip- 
pine,"  in  which,  when  it  adorned  the  Hamburg 
stage  eight  years  later,  people,  not  unjustly, 
thought  they  could  detect  various  passages  ex- 
ceedingly like  imitations  of  originals  in  "  Por- 
senna,"  &c.7 

The  other  musical  dramas  from  Handel's  pen, 
—as  "  Rinaldo,"  1715,  "  Oriana,"  1717,  together 
with  the  above-mentioned  "  Agrippine,"  1718, 
V  Zenobia,"  1721,  "  Muzio  Scevola"  and  "  Flori- 
dante,  1723,  "  Tamerlane,"  "  Julius  Ca?sar,"  and 
"Otto,"  1725,  "Richard  I."  1729,  "  Admetus," 
1730,  "  Cleofida,"  (otherwise  called  by  it  proper 
title,  "  Porus,")  and  "  Judith,"  1732,  finally,  the 
"  Rodelinda,"  1 734, — have  been  performed  in  his 
absence  here  in  Hamburg,  having  been  sent 
hither  from  abroad.  This  was  the  case  also  with 
the  music  to  Brocke's  "  Passion,"  which  he  also 
composed  in  England,  and  in  a  remarkably  closely 
written  score  sent  hither  by  post.  The  following 
information  in  regard  to  this  Oratorio  was  given 
in  a  preface,  printed  in  1719  : — 

"  It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  four 
great  musicians, — who  as  such  have  gained  im- 
mortal fame  through  the  many  and  exquisite  mas- 
terpieces which  they  have  given  to  the  musical 
world, — Herr  Reiser,  Herr  Handel,  Herr  Tele- 
mann  and  Herr  Mattheson,8 — should  take  the 
greatest  delight  in  setting  such  a  text  to  music  ; 
in  doing  which  they  have  been  so  uncommonly 
successful,  that  the  most  careful,  accurate  judge 
of  beautiful  music  is  forced  to  admit  that  he  knows 
not  what  is  left  to  be  desired  in  sweetness,  art, 
and  the  natural  expression  of  emotion,  or  which 
he  can  place  highest  without  exposing  himself  to 
to  the  danger  of  making  a  false  decision.  Herr 
Reiser's  music  has  been  given  several  times  with 
the  highest  approbation.  That  of  Herr  Matthe- 
son,9 already  heard  twice  this  year,  left  with  its 
hearers  an  undying  monument  to  his  virtu.  But 
now  it  is  the  intention,  next  Monday  (in  the 
holy  week)  to  perform  the  music  of  Herr  Handel, 
and  on  Tuesday,  that  of  Herr  Telemann,  &c." 

In  the  mean  time  Handel's  operas  have  been 
produced  here,  partly  in  the  Italian  language,  in 
which  most  of  them  were  composed ;  in  part,  how- 
ever, they  have  been,  through  translation  and 


patching,  exposed  to  the  greatest  changes.  Such 
a  course  may  with  good  reason  frighten  any  com- 
poser from  sending  his  works  to  such  places, 
where  men  are  governed  only  by  their  own  no- 
tions and  play  the  absens  carens.  Also  a  lesson  ! 
In  all,  nineteen  or  twenty  of  his  dramatic  pieces 
have  been  known  here  in  Hamburg ;  in  London 
perhaps  several  others,  of  which  the  airs  have 
been  engraved  on  copper  there,  and  are  pretty 
dear. 

About  the  year  1717,  Handel  was  in  Hanover, 
and  became,  if  I  mistake  not,  Capellmeister  to 
the  then  Crown  Prince,  now  the  Ring  of  England 
(George  II.)  I  received  also  at  that  time,  from 
the  said  Hanover,  letters  from  him,  in  relation  to 
the  dedication  of  the  second  "  Opening"  of  my 
"  Orchestra,"  which  is  called  the  "  Protected," 
and  which  was  inscribed  to  him  and  others.  In 
regard  to  that  work  he  sent  me  his  opinion  still 
more  fully  from  London  in  1719,  which  has  found 
its  proper  place  in  the  "  Critica  Musica,"  pp.  210, 
211,  vol.  ii.  In  that  letter  he  promised  to  send 
.me  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  of  his  life  ; 
it  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me  that  this  has 
never  been  done ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  answer 
to  another  appeal  to  him,  at  the  time  when,  as  is 
well  known,  I  dedicated  my  "  Fingersprache  "  x  ° 
to  him,  the  following  came  to  hand  on  the  5th  of 
August,  1735. 

London.  July  29,  1735. 

Mein  Herr  t — Some  time  since  I  received  one  of 
your  obliging  letters;  and  just  now  I  have  received 
your  last  and  the  fugues  accompanying  it. 

I  thank  you,  Sir,  and  assure  you  that  I  cherish  all 
respect  for  your  merits  ;  I  wish  only  that  my  position 
was  somewhat  more  favorable,  that  I  might  prove  to 
you  how  well  disposed  I  am  in  fact  to  serve  you. 
Your  work  deserves  the  attention  of  musicians,  and 
so  far  as  within  me  lies  I  will  see  that  they  do  it  jus- 
tice. 

As  to  the  account  of  my  life,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  execute  it,  on  account  of  my  constant  labors  in  the 
service  of  the  Court  and  nobility,  which  cuts  me  off 
from  every  thing  else.  In  the  mean  time  I  am  with 
perfect  respect,  &c. 

Since  that  time,  in  fact  Nov.  10th,  1 739,  as  the 
Court  and  nobility,  yes,  the  entire  nation,  had 
occasion  to  think  more  of  the  ill  effects  of  war 
than  of  theatres  and  public  amusements,  and  thus 
he  was  deprived  of  this  excuse,  my  urgent  request 
was  pressed  again  as  politely  as  reasonably,  and 
with  many  reasons  for  granting  my  request ;  but 
this  has  proved  just  as  fruitless  as  my  former  ones. 
It  has  been  hinted  to  me  in  confidence(y)  that 
this  world-renowned  man  is  so  excessively  occu- 
pied in  the  solution  of  a  certain  canonis  clausi, 
which  begins  thus:  Fran  git  Deus  omne  superbum, 
&c,  as  to  let  every  thing  else  go.  But  I  will  not 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  responsible  for  the  truth 
of  this  report. 

I  record  therefore  nothing  but  what  I  know, 
and  what  I  can  with  certainty  recall  by  means 
of  letters  and  diaries,  and  what  I  have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes,  among  which  are  several  anthems 
or  pieces  for  the  church,  especially  a  very  cele- 
brated Te  Deum,  &c,  several  times  performed  in 
London  with  applause.  But  this  so  far  as  I  know 
has  not  been  printed.  On  the  other  hand,  among 
other  things,  he  had  engraved  in  London  in  1770, 
"  VIII  Suites  de  Pieces  pour  le  Clavecin"  which 
are  very  beautiful,  and  which  have  been  since 
continued  or  increased  in  number.  The  high 
price  of  these  compositions,  however,  together 
with  the  operatic  airs  above-named,  has  pre- 
vented  me  from  sending  for  them  all.     In  the 


mean  time  a  man,  for  whom  I  did  so  much  upon 
his  first  rather  feeble  appearance  before  the  pub- 
lic, to  whom  I  have  even,  in  addition  to  the 
deserved  praises  accorded  him  in  my  writings, 
not  only  publicly  dedicated  the  "  Beschiizle  Or- 
chester,"  but  very  recently  an  important  engraved 
work,  which  I  sent  to  him,  not  without  cost,  as  to 
a  prince  in  Art, — might  have  communicated,  if 
not  to  me  personally,  at  least  to  the  admiring 
musical  world,  some  adequate  proof  or  other  of 
his  talents,  or  at  least  some  notice  of  his  honora- 
ble professional  labors.  For  we  were  fellow 
members  of  the  opera,  comrades  and  companions, 
fellow  travellers,  and  dined  at  the  same  table. 
"  We  took  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walked 
unto  the  house  of  God  in  company." 

There  was  a  report  at  one  time,  that,  owing  to 
the  knavery  and  persecutions  of  the  Italians, 
matters  were  upon  a  very  bad  footing  with  him. 
That  was  just  before  the  time  that  he,  as  noticed 
before,  spoke  of  his  unfortunate  circumstances,  in 
a  letter.*  And  we  received  a  letter  from  a  trust- 
worthy source,  stating  that  if  the  royal  purse  even 
had  not  been  opened  for  him,  which  took  place 
upon  the  presentation  of  a  new  opera,  the  prospect 
would  have  been  bad  enough  for  him.11  So  far 
as  1  have  been  able  to  learn,  excepting  what  he 
receives  from  the  Princesses,  he  has  no  certain 
position  or  service  at  court ;  but  covers  his  ex- 
penses, which  are  not  small,  by  operas,  concerts, 
and  music  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  such  as 
coronations  and  the  like. 

The  Ring  of  England  employs,  as  king,  no 
foreigner  as  Capellmeister :  but  his  church  music 
must  as  a  general  thing  be  in  the  hands  of  natives. 
The  Musical  Chapel  consists  of  one  music  master 
and  twenty-three  musicians  under  him,  who  wear 
a  particular  livery  furnished  at  the  king's  ex- 
pense. The  following  perfectly  trustworthy  no- 
tice was  received  -by  the  Embassy  here,  dated  at 
the  Royal  Chancery,  Whitehall,  9th  and  20th  of 
August,  1729:  "His  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  command  to  be  delivered  annually,  to  John 
Eccles,  esquire,  Master  of  the  Royal  Music,  and 
twenty-three  other  royal  musicians,  for  their 
livery,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  his  service,  14 
English  ells  of  camelot,  for  a  long  priest-like 
overcoat,  3  Eng.  ells  black  velvet  for  the  seams 
and  trimmings  of  such  a  coat ;  1  fur  lining  of 
lambskin ;  8  Eng.  ells  black  damask  for  the  under- 
coat; 8  ditto  fine  silk  for  the  under-lining;  3  ditto 
velvet  for  the  waistcoat ;  3  ditto  of  fustian  for  the 
lining  of  the  last." 

Now  as  the  English  chapel  is  upon  such  a  foot- 
ing, it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  Handel  can  have 
no  regular  connection  with  it.  Each  new  Ring 
of  England,  upon  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  or 
not  long  after,  makes  some  provision  of  this  kind, 
which  is  based  upon  an  act  of  parliament,  and  in 
which,  without  the  consent  of  that  body,  no  ma- 
terial change  can  be  made.  Such  a  decree  is 
thought  to  be  of  so  much  importance,  that  infor- 
mation of  it  is  sent  to  all  the  English  ministers 
resident  abroad. 

Handel,  some  years  since,  I  think  in  1729,  at 
the  time  when,  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  Ital- 
ians, he  was  without  singers,  made  a  journey  to 
Dresden,  &c.,  in  search  of  good  voices;  he  is  said 
to  have   passed   through   Hamburg,   as   I   have 

*  I  believe  that  he  had  an  idea  that  I  was  expecting 
some  sort  of  a  present  from  him.     But  he  was  wide  of 
the  mark  !     One  can  do  me  no  greater  favor,  than 
1   when  he  is  affording  the  public  a  gratification. 
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heard  :  Heidegger,  at  that  time  undertaker  of  the 
London  Opera,  went  for  the  same  purpose  to 
Italy :  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  did  not  accomplish 
much.  Johann  Gottfried  Reimschneider,  our  best 
baritonist,  at  present  Cantor  in  the  Hamburg 
Cathedral,  went,  it  is  true,  that  year  over  to 
London,  and  sang  there  in  Opera;  came  back 
again  however  in  August,  1 730. 

At  one  time  it  is  said  that  Handel  has  been 
made  Bachelor,  then  Doctor  of  Music  ;  and  again, 
that  upon  his  visit  to  Oxford,  he  with  all  due 
politeness  refused  this  latter  honor,  &c.  But  in 
this  matter,  without  his  concurrence,  nothing  can 
be  said  with  certainty.  We  have  heard  also  that 
he  is  married ;  at  all  events  it  is  high  time  : — this 
has  been  often  mentioned  in  the  English  Court 
Journals,  that  some  private  persons  have  erected 
a  marble  statue  to  his  honor  in  Vauxhall  Garden ; 
which  is  indeed  something  worth  while.  In  this 
garden,  into  which  any  one  can  enter  and  enjoy 
himself,  many  concerts  are  given  for  money. 

Finally,  the  never-too-extravagant  praises  of 
our  world-renowned  Handel,  in  my  works,  for 
instances  in  the  Musica  Critica,  The  Musical 
Patriot,  Kernel  of  Melodic  Science,  Perfect  Cha- 
pelmaster,  &c,  may  be  hunted  up  by  means  of 
the  indexes,  and  found  in  great  numbers  ;  so  that 
it  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  repeat  them 
here.     Dignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori. 

FINIS. 

As  a  curious  and  characteristic  specimen  of 
Mattheson's  lugging  in  all  sorts  of  matters  which 
interested  him,  and  which  he  thought  would  in- 
terest his  readers,  I  will  add  here  a  note  which  is 
called  out  by  the  mention  of  Eccles. 

"  In  the  catalogue  of  musical  works,  issued  by 
John  Walsh,  (Royal  Instrument-maker,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Golden  Harp  and  Oboe,  in  Catharine 
street,  near  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand,)  ap- 
pears among  other  works,  Mr.  Eccles's  "  New 
Music  for  opening  of  the  Theatre,"  and  in  his 
"  Monthly  Masks  for  August,  1706,"  a  singular 
Lion  song  by  the  same  composer,  which  requires 
a  compass  of  fourteen  notes.  It  is  noticeable  that 
on  account  of  his  office  he  has  the  title  of  Esquire, 
which  implies  something  more  than  a  common 
gentleman ;  although  he  was  merely  a  citizen  by 
birth.  Just  as  I  am  writing  this,  comes  a  journal 
with  the  news  that  in  Dec.  1739,  the  distinguished 
Gordon,  professor  of  music  in  Gresham  college, 
died,  who  it  is  supposed  will  be  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Barrowby,  Jun.  A  committee  of  twelve  mem- 
bers belonging  to  the  city  of  London  has  been 
engaged  since  the  22d  of  Jan.  1740,  in  selecting 
some  person  to  fill  the  vacant  chair.  Of  twelve 
candidates  they  first  selected  six  ;  then  of  the  six 
they  chose  three  ;  two  of  whom,  namely,  Mr. 
Gore  and  Mr.  Broome,  were  finally  left  as  the 
only  candidates ;  but  as  each  received  six  votes, 
no  decision  was  reached,  but  the  matter  was  de- 
ferred uutil  the  27th.  There  were  three  organ- 
ists among  the  candidates,  but  they  fell  through. 
On  the  23d  of  January  of  this  year  died  at  West- 
minster, in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  Dr.  Turner, 
Doctor  of  Music." 

NOTES. 

1  The  "  Ehrenpforte  "  appeared  in  1740. — T. 

2  (NotebyMattheson.)  I  am  sure  when  he  reads  this 
he  will  laugh  in  his  heart — for  outwardly  he  laughs 
little.  Especially  in  case  he  calls  to  mind  the  deaf 
pigeon-seller  who  rode  with  us  that  time  to  Liibeck  by 
post,  or  the  pastry-cook's  son,  who  had  to  blow  for  us 
when  we  played  in  the  Mary  Magdalen  Church.    That 


was  upon  the  30th  of  July,  1703,  for  on  the  15th  we 
had  been  out  upon  a  water  excursion.  And  a  hun- 
dred such  like  occurrences  float  in  my  memory. 

8  My  wish  was  ever  towards  England ;  and  lo !  I 
found  it  fulfilled  in  Hamburg,  much  more  comfort- 
ably.— M.  [Mattheson  refers  here  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  secretary  to  the  English  Legation  in  H. — T.] 

4  Mile.  Sbiilens' — who  was  she?  Not  the  future 
wife  of  Mattheson  —  for  he  married  Catharine  Jen- 
nings, of  Wiltshire,  Eng. — T. 

6  My  first  complete  opera,  'Pleiades,' I  had  already 
composed,  directed,  and  acted  the  leading  part,  when 
I  was  hardly  17  years  of  age. — M. 

c  "  From  we  know  not  what  great  philosopher," 
says  M.  Schcclcher.  See  "  Ecclesiasticus,  or  the  Wis- 
dom of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,"  Mr.  S.  But  Mat- 
theson's quotation  from  the  German  Bible  does  not 
correspond  with  the  English  version. — T. 

7  '  Porsenna,'  an  opera  composed  by  Mattheson, 
and  first  produced  at  Hamburg  in  1702. — T. 

8  To  avoid  all  misconceptions,  these  names  are 
given  here  in  the  order  in  which  the  compositions  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  the  time  of  production.  (These 
are  the  words  of  the  writer  of  the  preface.) — M. 

9  Although  mine  was  the  latest  composition,  it  was 
often  performed,  sometimes  in  private  and  sometimes 
in  public,  in  the  year  1718,  before  that  of  Hiindel ; 
although  that  had  long  been  here,  as  well  as  Tele- 
mann's. — M. 

I  o  A  dozen  Fugues,  with  this  queer  title. — T. 

II  See  the  preface  to  the  "  Kleinen  General-Bass- 
Schule,"  p.  5. — M.  The  reference  is  to  this  passage : 
"The  king  throws  out  annually  [i.  e.  into  the  Ope- 
ratic fund]  £1000  ;  this  year  [1735]  his  Majesty  has 
given  £2000  toward  the  support  of  the  Lyric  Drama." 
— T. 


Optical  Study  of  Vibrations. 

Among  the  Memoirs  recently  issued  by  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  is  one,  of  which 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune  gives  the  following  abstract. 

It  is  an  optical  study  of  vibrator)'  motions, 
which  _  was  laid  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
by  M.  Lissajous.  Acoustics  is  that  branch  of 
natural  philosophy  which  studies  the  production, 
qualities,  and  propagation  of  sound.  It  is  by  the 
sense  of  hearing  that  we  discover  the  existence  of 
sound  and  appreciate  its  different  qualities. 
Nevertheless,  the  natural  philosopher  regards 
sound  as  existing  independently  of  the  sensation 
it  excites;  it  is  a  vibratory  state  of  ponderable 
matter,  a  phenomenon  of  motion  whose  laws  it  is 
his  duty  to  determine.  The  qualities  of  sound 
certainly  depend  upon  the  particular  phenomena 
which  attend  vibration,  but  these  wonderfully 
various  qualities  give  us  directly  no  idea  about  the 
nature  of  the  motions  the  sonorous  body  executes. 
For  instance,  a  priori  nothing  could  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  a  sharp  sound  requires  a  larger 
number  of  vibrations  than  a  grave  sound,  nor 
that  the  sort  of  consonance  called  octave  is  that 
of  two  sounds  whose  number  of  vibrations  differ 
from  the  simple  to  the  double.  It  is  only  after 
vibration  itself  has  been  studied  by  a  method  in 
which  the  sense  of  hearing  has  no  part  to  play, 
that  the  ear  can  be  appealed  to  with  profit  to 
compare  sensation  and  number  and  deduce  notions 
which  have  now  become  the  most  elementary 
portion  of  acoustics.  In  studying  in  this  way  the 
vibratory  motion  natural  philosophers,  instead  of 
appealing  to  ordinary  musical  instruments,  in- 
vented instruments  which  enabled  them  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  vibrations:  such  as  the  Syren, 
invented  by  M.  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  and  the 
tooth  wheel  invented  by  M.  Savart. 

When  the  natural  philosopher  seeks  to  measure 
the  sound  furnished  by  any  instrument,  by  one  of 
these  apparatus,  he  is  obliged  to  take  their  unison, 
and  consequently  to  rely  on  his  ear.  It  is, 
consequently,  clear  that  this  numerical  valuation 
of  sounds  is  limited  in  its  precision  by  the  degree 
of  sensibility  of  the  natural  philosopher's  ear.  M. 
Lissajous  has  invented  a  very  different  method, 
which  enables  him  to  effect,  as  he  says,  the  optical 
study  of  vibratory   motions.      Does  the  natural 


philosopher  desire,  for  instance,  to  know  how 
many  vibrations  the  diapason  gives — he  experi- 
ments upon  the  diapason  itself.  He  applies  a 
small  mirror  to  the  exterior  face  of  one  of  the 
branches,  and  directs  a  sunbeam  upon  it;  this 
beam  is  reflected,  and  so  long  as  the  instrument 
remains  silent  the  beam  marks  on  a  screen  placed 
in  a  proper  position  a  motionless  image,  which  is 
concentrated  by  means  of  a  convergent  lens.  But 
if  the  instrument  be  made  to  vibrate,  the  reflected 
beam  vibrates  in  the  same  plane,  and  its  extremity 
vibrating  on  the  screen  with  rapidity  traces  a 
lengthened  image,  the  extent  of  which  is  in 
proportion  to  the  amplitude  of  the  vibratory 
motion  and  to  the  square  of  the  intensity  of  the 
emitted  sound.  It  is  not,  consequently,  necessary 
to  hear  this  sound  to  know  that  it  exists,  that  it 
swells  in  volume,  or  that  it  diminishes ;  the  natural 
philosopher  has  but  to  glance  at  the  screen,  and 
follow  the  variations  of  extension  of  the  figure 
traced  by  the  reflected  rays.  But  this  is  not  all : 
the  natural  philosopher  would  know  whether  this 
diapason  is  indeed  of  accord  with  another  diapason 
which  is  represented  as  being  susceptible  of 
vibrating  in  unison.  This  other  diapason  is  pro- 
vided with  a  second  mirror,  care  being  taken  to 
make  the  two  planes  of  vibration  perpendicular 
to  each  other ;  the  beam  reflected  for  the  second 
time  will  at  last  be  thrown  upon  the  screen  of 
observation. 

If  both  diapasons  be  vibrated  in  an  isolated 
manner,  the  luminous  image  will  be  lengthened 
in  one,  or  the  perpendicular  direction.  If  the 
first  diapason  produces  a  vertical  elongation,  the 
second  will  produce  a  horizontal  elongation ;  and 
when  both  vibrate  together,  we  shall  have  at 
every  instant  the  figure  which  results  from  the 
combination,  that  is,  two  rectangular  motions. 
This  figure  must  be  a  circle  or  a  straight  line,  or 
one  of  the  intermediate  ellipses.  The  two  diapa- 
sons are  shown  to  vibrate  in  unison  by  the  figure 
(whatever  it  may  be)  remaining  permanent,  and 
like  itself,  while  gradually  diminishing  by  the 
progressive  weakening  of  the  initial  motion.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  some  difference  exists  between 
the  two  velocities  of  vibration,  the  experiment- 
maker  will  be  warned  of  it  by  the  deformations  of 
the  optical  figure,  which,  passing  through  every 
possible  form,  will  make  a  complete  evolution 
during  the  time  one  of  these  diapasons  will  require 
to  gain  an  entire  vibration  on  the  other.  In  this 
way,  the  eye  detects  differences  which  must 
certainly  escape  the  ear.  If,  instead  of  being  in 
unison,  the  diapasons  are  in  octaves,  the  optical 
figure  becomes  a  sort  of  8,  which  may  degenerate 
into  the  summit  of  a  parabola ;  and  here,  too,  the 
constancy  or  change  of  the  figure  indicates  that 
the  octave  is  more  or  less  exact.  All  the  musical 
intervals  which  are  represented  by  the  commen- 
surable relation  of  the  number  of  vibrations  have 
their  curves,  in  which  there  are  found,  as  it  were, 
both  terms  of  the  fraction  expressed  in  geometrical 
language.  Mirrors  are  not  necessarily  required 
in  this  method,  which  consists  in  magnifying  by 
optical  means  and  composing  together  the  vibra- 
tory motions  of  the  two  bodies  which  it  is  desired 
to  compare,  so  as  to  attain  (without  consulting  the 
ear)  a  precision  which  has  no  limit,  except  the 
irregularities  of  the  mechanical  phenomena,  or  its 
too  brief  duration.  The  modes  to  be  employed 
in  every  particular  case  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  vibrating  body.  After  having  described  all 
the  experiments  he  has  made  with  this  new  mode 
of  observation,  M.  Lissajous  devotes  the  second 
portion  of  his  memoir  to  the  mathematical  exhibi- 
tion of  the  generation  of  the  curves  observed.  I 
cannot  enter  here  upon  this  discussion.  Those 
scientific  readers  it  is  likely  to  interest  will  find  the 
whole  memoir  at  length  in  the  liecueil  des  Savans 
Etrangers. 


Suspensions. 

[From  the  New  York  Musical  World.] 

The  musical  portion  of  the  world  is  so 

intimately  blended  and  mixed  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  community,  so  absolutely  dependent  indeed 
— wherever  music  is  followed  as  a  profession  or 
vocation  in  life— upon  the  very  superabundance 
of  the  general  prosperity,  that  it  cannot  but  feel 
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with  most  sensitive  aeuteness  any  disastrous  check 
to  the  common  weal. 

If  an  individual  find  himself  involved  in  em- 
barrassment, and  under  the  necessity  of  reducing 
his  expenditure,  he  naturally  begins  by  retrench- 
ing whatever  he  considers  a  superfluity ;  espe- 
cially every  thing  occasioning  an  outlay  which 
can  bo  avoided  without  making  any  apparent 
change  in  his  domestic  establishment,  every  thing 
which  can  be  knocked  off  without  diminishing  his 
external  respectability.  In  every  such  case,  the 
music-teacher  is  invariably  o,ne  of  the  first  to 
suffer.  He  can  be  dismissed  until  better  times ; 
and  accordingly  he  soon  receives  an  intimation 
that  his  further  services  will  be  dispensed  with. 

Instances  of  this  kind,  even  in  the  bestof  times, 
are  of  no  very  rare  occurrence ;  and  no  great 
inconvenience  results.  A  pupil  or  two  lost  in  one 
family  will  be  soon  replaced  by  others  found 
elsewhere.  The  teacher's  annual  income  is  not 
seriously  affected. 

But  in  a  time  of  wide-spread  distrust  and 
monetary  instability  like  the  present,  when  the 
foundations  of  commercial  credit  are  shaken  as 
by  an  earthquake,  when  mercantile  firms  and 
enterprises,  although  supported  by  all  the  re- 
sources of  vast  nominal  capital,  are  in  danger  of 
toppling  over  into  shapeless  ruins,  and  some  such 
have  actually  yielded  and  fallen  amid  the  terrible 
moral  commotion,  when  men's  hearts  are  failing 
them  for  fear  and  the  help  of  friends  is  appealed 
to  in  vain  because  they  also  feel  as  though  the 
ground  on  which  they  recently  stood  so  firmly 
were  sinking  beneath  their  feet,  the  position  of 
many  a  music-teacher  depending  upon  his  daily 
exertions  for  his  daily  bread,  may  well  be  imagined 
to  be  lamentable  indeed.  All  his  resources,  at 
once  dried  up ;  all  his  means  of  living  "  suspended ;" 
what  is  the  poor  fellow  to  do  ?  what  prospect  has 
he  before  his  eyes  for  the  coming  winter  ?  what — 
but  privation  and  misery  ? 

Now  mark !  This  extreme  view  of  the  case  is 
founded  upon  the  extravagant  supposition,  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  alarm  and  apprehension, 
the  music-teacher  will  be  forthwith  dispensed  with 
by  every  family  in  the  community.  At  the  worst, 
however,  we  may  presume  the  musical  affairs  will 
hardly  assume  so  bad  a, shape  as  that.  Yet  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  the  principle  of  retrenchment 
in  this  particular  direction  has  already  begun  to 
operate  very  largely,  and,  we  may  also  say,  very 
disproportionately. 

When  a  man,  feeling  the  pressure  of  the  times, 
looks  around  him  to  see  which  branches  of  his 
past  expenditure  he  can  best  prune  away,  he  does 
not  select  the  butcher  and  the  baker,  and  say  he 
will  have  no  further  dealings  with  them.  That 
may  not  be.  He  may,  notwithstanding,  retrench 
a  little,  even  with  regard  to  those  important 
functionaries.  He  may  inculcate  economy  in  the 
selection  of  joints,  as  well  as  in  the  mode  of 
culinary  preparation  for  the  table ;  and  he  may 
limit  his  consumption  of  bread  to  the  wholesome, 
rather  than  the  fanciful.  He  will  not  come  to  a 
resolution  to  employ  neither  a  tailor  nor  a  hatter, 
but  he  may  find  it  expedient  to  order  clothing  less 
frequently  than  he  did  before,  and  to  make  a  hat 
do  duty  for  a  longer  period  than  usual. 

He  may  put  into  requisition  a  similar  principle 
with  regard  to  all  other  details  of  his  domestic 
economy,  and  thus  a  very  considerable  reduction 
of  the  aggregate  expenditure  of  a  household  may 
be  brought  about  without  occasioning  any  un- 
pleasant change  in  the  general  mode  of  living. 
There  will  be  no  painful  revulsion,  no  domestic 
revolution ;  only  a  consciousness  of  the  present 
expediency  of  avoiding  all  unnecessary  disburse- 
ments. But  how  does  the  principle  work  when 
the  head  of  the  family  comes  to  review  the  cost  of 
the  education  of  his  children,  more  particularly  of 
those  branches  of  education  which  are  styled 
accomplishments  ?  Too  frequently  perhaps,  under 
the  circumstances  supposed,  they  are  lopped  off 
altogether.  The  functions  of  the  teachers  are 
summarily  suspended. 

"  The  girls  must  wait  awhile  before  they  go  on 
with  their  music  lessons.  Perhaps  next  year 
things  will  look  better.  Meanwhile  they  must 
keep  up  their  practice  as  well  as  they  can."  So 
says  the  paterfamilias,  and  his  word  is  law. 


Now  the  painfully  distressing  effect  of  suddenly 
stopping  the  action  of  a  large  mill  or  manufactory, 
in  which  large  numbers  of  industrious  people 
have  been  steadily  and  laboriously  engaged  from 
day  to  day,  and  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  as  the  source  of  supply  for  all  their 
domestic  comforts  and  enjoyments,  is  but  too  well 
known.  When  hundreds  of  families  deriving 
their  support  from  one  such  establishment  are  at 
one  fell  swoop  bereft  of  their  accustomed  mode 
of  earning  a  livelihood,  the  heart  sickens  at  the 
scenes  of  woe  and  desolation  which  necessarily 
follow.  But  when,  as  now,  not  merely  a  single 
manufactory,  but  several  such  establishments  have 
found,  or  fancied  themselves  compelled  to  sus- 
pend operations,  by  the  cessation  of  which,  thou- 
sands of  families  are  exposed  to  the  horrors  of 
wretchedness  and  want,  the  imagination  recoils 
from  the  contemplation  of  such  accumulated 
suffering. 

Some  humane  and  considerate  proprietors, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  aspect  of 
affairs,  instead  of  totally  suspending  all  manufac- 
turing operations,  have  adopted  the  truly  judi- 
cious and  commendable  course  of  working  upon 
what  is  called  "  short  time."  It  is  a  homely,  ex- 
ceedingly homely,  but  as  true  as  homely,  proverb, 
that  "  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread."  Many 
a  hard-working  honest  man  will  have  occasion  to 
bless  God  for  disposing  the  hearts  of  those  humane 
proprietors  to  pursue  so  liberal  a  policy.  They 
will  have  their  reward  ;  and  let  us  hope  that 
their  example  will  be  extensively  followed. 

We  should  not  have  adverted  to  this  topic, 
were  it  not  to  afford  opportunity  for  the  offer  of 
a  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  those 
in  whose  welfare  we  are  more  immediately  inter- 
ested,— the  domestic  teacher's  of  music,  many  of 
them  highly  respectable  and  truly  estimable  mem- 
bers of  society,  and  parents  of  rising  families. 

If  our  voice  could  be  heard  amid  the  din  of 
disaster  now  ringing  in  so  many  ears,  we  would 
say  to  those  of  our  friends  who  may  be  contem- 
plating the  dismissal,  or — what  is  equivalent — the 
non-renewal  of  the  engagement  of  the  parties 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  instruct  their  chil- 
dren in  music, — "  Good  people  !  be  not  too  hasty 
in  this  matter.  See  if  an  arrangement  may  not 
be  made,  whereby  you  may  reduce  your  music 
expenses  by  one  half,  or  even  more,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  which  the  teacher  will  yet  derive  some 
small  revenue,  and  your  children  will  continue  to 
make  progress  rather  than  go  backwards." 

There  seems  to  be  an  idea  prevalent,  that  music 
lessons,  to  be  at  all  useful,  must  be  given  just  twice 
a  week.  This  is  a  mistaken  notion.  For  young 
beginners,  (who  can  accomplish  nothing  at  all  by 
themselves,)  it  is  desirable  that  the  lessons  should 
be  given  more  frequently ;  and  for  very  young 
pupils,  it  is  expedient  that  the  lessons  should 
occupy  a  much  shorter  period  of  time  than  the 
stereotyped  duration  of  an  hour  on  two  days  of 
every  week.  Whilst  those  who  have  made  some 
progress  may  get  along  very  well  with  instructions 
communicated  at  longer  intervals.  We  remember 
the  case  of  a  young  lady  pupil,  who  took  her 
lessons  at  the  rate  of  one  every  fortnight,  and 
continued  the  habit  tor  several  successive  years. 
The  reason,  however,  was,  not  that  there  existed 
any  necessity  for  economy  on  the  part  of  her 
parents,  but,  the  fact  that  she  had  to  travel  for 
each  lesson  some  four  and  twenty  miles  over  an 
ordinary  turnpike  road. 

The  suggestion  we  offer  then  is  this,  that  in 
cases  where  it  is  thought  proper  to  curtail  expen- 
diture in  this  particular  direction,  agreements  be 
made  for  lessons  once  a  week,  or  even  more  rarely, 
as  circumstances  may  dictate.  This,  at  all  events, 
will  be  much  better  for  both  the  instructors  and 
their  pupils,  than  an  abrupt  termination  of  the 
customary  course  of  tuition. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  more  cheering  subject. 
Suspensions  of  banks,  suspensions  of  manufactur- 
ing processes,  suspensions  even  of  music  lessons, 
are  not  pleasant  themes  of  contemplation.  They 
are  all  productive  of  more  or  less  melancholy 
results. 

But  how  much  more  grievously  melancholy, 
how  incalculably  more  severe  in  its  effects  upon, 
not  merely  the  causal  comforts  and  enjoyments, 


but  the  continued  existence  of  the  race  of  man 
itself  would  have  been  the  suspension  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  or  rather  of  the  action  of  the  good 
providence  of  God,  for  but  a  single  season,  yea, 
for  but  a  single  hour  ! 

There  has  been  no  such  suspension  as  thai. 
Seed  time  and  harvest  have  not  failed.  The 
earth  has  yielded  her  increase,  in  even  more  than 
usual  abundance ;  and  instead  of  gloom  and  sad- 
ness our  hearts  should  be  filled  witli  joy  and 
gladness. 

We  intended  to  talk  of  musical  suspensions; 
passages  of  harmony  in  which  the  ear  is  for 
awhile  kept  in  suspense  by  the  prolongation  of 
one  chord,  or  portion  of  a  chord,  after  another, 
or  part  of  another,  has  been  introduced ;  and  by 
means  of  which,  combinations  of  sounds  that 
would  affect  the  ear  as  abominably  discordant,  if 
abruptly  introduced  altogether,  are  rendered  not 
simply  tolerable,  but  highly  agreeable  to  the  cul- 
tivated taste ;  and  which  by  ultimately  resolving 
into  perfect  concords  enhance  the  enjoyment  of 
the  music :  but  we  have  insensibly  been  led  into 
a  rambling  dissertation  upon  the  troubles  of  the 
times.  Musical  suspensions  may  come  in  for 
notice  hereafter ;  we  have  no  room  for  them  now. 

Let  us  express  our  cheerful  hope,  that,  as  a 
suspended  discord  in  music,  when  rightly  man- 
aged, has  but  the  effect  of  heightening  the 
pleasure  derived  from  the  harmony  which  follows, 
so  the  present  painful  experiences  of  the  commu- 
nity will  lead  to  a  grateful  enjoyment  of  the  season 
of  renewed  prosperity  which  we  trust  is  in  store 
for  us.  n. 

Iftitsipt  d^oiir^sgoTuUniie. 

Berlin,  Oct.  1.  —  The  months  from  July  to 
October  are  in  Berlin  and  in  most  places  the 
period  of  artistic  ebb.  It  is  vacation  with  the 
Royal  Opera,  which  for  whole  months  remains 
shut,  and  a  time  for  pleasure  journeys  with  our 
artists.  Berlin  during  this  time  of  greatest  heat 
upon  its  dry  plain  of  sand  seems  to  have  died  out, 
for  everybody  flies  from  its  intolerable  atmosphere 
to  the  baths  and  other  refreshing  summer  resi- 
dences. By  far  the  most  of  the  music,  heard  by 
those  whose  mournful  lot  it  is  to  be  confined  to 
this  deuse  and  unwholesome  element,  is  made  in 
the  open  air ;  especially  our  "  Thiergarten,"  the 
far  renowned  park  oasis  of  our  sand  plain, 
resounds  with  all  sorts  of  concerts  in  its  numerous 
cafes.  This  is  the  season  of  those  unwieldy 
monster  concerts  of  several  hundred  trumpets, 
drums  and  cymbals,  —  a  palpable  emblem  of  our 
Prussian  military  regime,  under  the  direction  of 
our  General  Director  of  all  the  military  bands, 
Herr  Wieprecht,  who,  being  an  excellent 
director  of  masses,  is  the  more  debghted  the 
greater  the  military  spectacle,  and  who  actually 
sometimes,  by  way  of  alternation,  treats  his  public 
to  a  sentimental  sweetish  lullaby  with  an  accom- 
paniment of  some  twenty  drums(!),  in  which 
about  as  many  trumpets  and  trombones,  castrati- 
like,  sing  the  melody  in  pianissimo.  The  several 
thousands  of  paying  audience,  amid  the  clatter  of 
coffee  cups  and  beer  cans,  are  in  raptures  with 
this  nuisance,  which,  to  crown  the  intoxicating 
impression,  is  usually  followed  by  a  solemn  piece 
of  battle  music,  with  brilliant  illumination  of  the 
garden  and  fireworks;  while  outside  of  the  en- 
closure many  thousand  families,  nicknamed  in 
Berlin  "  Zdun-gaste"  (hedge-visitors),  bsten  de- 
voutly. Most  of  the'sc  monster  concerts,  however, 
have  a  charitable  object.  In  the  season  of  greatest 
heat  occur  the  greatest  conflagrations,  and  such 
calamities  continually  afford  occasions  for  this 
favorite  class  of  entertainments. 

It  is  in  this  garden,  too,  that  the  famous  Lie- 
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big's  "  Capelle"  exercises  a  wholesome  attraction 
in  the  opposite  direction,  affording  a  sole,  oppor- 
tunity to  lovers  of  classical  orchestra  music.  But 
meritorious  as  it  is  in  our  highly  honored  Liebig, 
to  give  to  people  of  small  means,  among  whom 
the  greater  portion  of  our  musical  world  must  be 
reckoned,  so  rare  an  opportunity  for  studying  our 
classical  Symphonies,  yet  he  appears  as  a  director 
to  be  already  growing  weaker  with  increasing  age, 
and  frequent  complaints  are  heard  about  worse 
execution  than  formerly.  It  really  seems  as  if 
the  stimulus  of  competition  were  lacking  here. 

During  this  time,  too,  are  the  great  singing 
festivals  of  our  working  men's  unions,  under  the 
direction  of  Franz  Muecke.  This  man  is 
peculiarly  well  constituted  not  only  for  the  direc- 
tion of  great  choruses,  but  also  for  imparting  to 
them  that  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  elevation 
which  is  suited  to  assemblies  of  the  people.  In 
his  downright  address  he  hits  the  true  popular 
tone,  which  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  working 
man ;  he  wakes  and  cherishes  in  them  the  spark, 
which  may  one  day,  amid  important  commotions, 
contribute  much  to  an  advantageous  overturn  of 
existing  relations.  It  requires  great  tact  to  do  this 
unchallenged  under  the  eyes  of  an  anxiously  sus- 
picious government,  which  hardly  tolerates  such 
gatherings,  as  being  echoes  and  products  of  the 
revolutionary  time,  and  which  has  especially  long 
sharply  watched  Miicke  himself;  this  it  proves  by 
the  fact  that  it  lets  the  most  deserving  of  these 
men  starve  and  will  not  employ  them.  This  year 
the  festival,  in  which  commonly  six  or  eight 
hundred  singers  from  all  northern  Prussia  take 
part,  and  often  make  a  further  pilgrimage,  was 
not  held,  as  formerly,  in  the  woody  vale  of 
Neustadt-Eberswalde,  but  in  the  ravine  of  the 
Riidersdorf  chalk  mountains,  which  lie  still  more 
freely  and  picturesquely  on  the  Spree.  At  such 
festivals  the  place  is  festively  adorned  with  flags 
and  laurel  garlands ;  the  choirs,  as  they  arrive, 
are  welcomed  with  choruses  and  speeches ;  each 
choir  bears  its  own  distinctive  badges  and  colors, 
and  the  joyful  feast  is  closed  with  a  competition 
in  song,  to  which  throng  many  thousands  of  fami- 
lies from  the  capital  and  the  surrounding  country ; 
while  all  day  long  there  is  an  unbroken  succession 
of  extra  trains  arriving  and  departing  by  the  rail- 
way, and  the  most  picturesque  groups  are  seated 
everywhere  with  their  eating  apparatus  on  the 
grass.  Doubtless  your  German  M'annergesang 
gatherings  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  give 
a  true  picture  of  our  own. 

Of  Operas  and  Concerts  proper  there  is  little 
in  this  dead  time  worth  notice.  It  is  often  used 
by  beginners  for  their  first  appearance,  because 
then  criticism  and  the  public  are  more  weakly 
represented  and  more  lenient.  Thus  at  the 
Royal  Opera,  Fraulein  AYippern  made  her  trial 
in  the  part  of  Agatha  in  the  Freysclmtz,  a  lady 
gifted  with  a  fine  voice  of  good  compass,  and  a 
very  captivating  exterior.  She  has  already  had 
the  advantage  of  good  school ;  she  only  lacks  the 
art  of  uniting  the  registers,  and  experience  in 
acting,  in  which  she  is  yet  very  naive  and  defi- 
cient ;  but  we  may  hope,  since  she  is  engaged 
here,  to  find  in  her  a  good  singer.  The  chorus, 
once  so  celebrated  under  Spontini,  grows  worse 
and  worse,  and  made  the  most  incredible  blun- 
ders in  this  Freysckiltz  music,  which  is  here  so 
popular.  . . .  After  the  vacation  a  notable  perform- 
ance was  that  of  Rossini's  "  William  Tell."  This 
genial  creation  appeared,  at  a  time  when  the 


maestro  was  supposed  to  have  written  himself  out 
and  to  be  resting  on  his  laurels  in  Paris,  as  the 
fruit  of  studies,  which  nothing  short  of  a  rare 
genius  could  have  mastered  in  so  brief  a  time, — 
a  wonderful  mixture  of  three  styles :  Italian  mel- 
ody, French  dramatic  pathos,  and  in  part  German 
conception.  If  we  consider  the  "  Siege  of  Cor- 
inth" as  a  transition  step,  still  the  way  in  which 
Rossini  knew  how  to  adapt  so  unexpectedly  and 
so  skilfully  the  whole  French  orchestra  to  his 
mode  of  writing,  was  a  surprise  of  genius.  The 
performance  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  best 
were  Herr  Fokmes  and  Fraulein  Trietsch  as 
Arnold  and  Matilda.  Herr  Fahrenholz  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  sing  the  favorite  Barcarole 
with  harp ;  it  had  to  be  omitted.  Herr  Bost  as 
Melehthal  was  guilty  of  gross  exaggerations ; 
Herr  Krause,  as  Gessler,  was  tedious  by  a  too 
church-like  declamation,  and  Herr  Radwaner 
lacks  the  necessary  energy  for  Tell.  The  cho- 
ruses, which  in  this  opera  are  particularly  beau- 
tiful and  essential,  went  always  badly;  but  orches- 
tra and  ballet,  on  the  other  hand,  were  excellent. 

Our  most  admired  singer,  Johanna  Wagner, 
is  so  materially  impaired  in  voice,  that  the  mild- 
est criticism  can  but  advise  against  her  further 
appearance  on  the  stage.  She  appeared  as  Cly- 
temnestra  in  Gluck's  Iphigenia, — a  role  adapted 
to  the  genius  and  noble  style  of  this  great  singer ; 
and  although  she  still  succeeded  always  in  deeply 
thrilling  the  public  by  the  power  and  earnestness 
of  her  delivery,  yet  not  once  was  the  once  rich 
middle  register  of  her  voice  entirely  pure ....  As 
a  first  winter  novelty,  a  light  French  opera,  "  The 
Cadi,"  by  Thomas,  has  been  rehearsed.  Any- 
thing like  a  thorough,  scientific  groundwork  of 
text  and  music  was  always  foreign  to  French 
comic  opera,  which  is  true  to  the  French  nature ; 
on  the  contrary,  superficial  show  and  striving  to 
excite  a  little  momentary  entertainment,  has  be- 
come a  stereotyped  thing  with  it  since  Auber's 
time  and  even  during  his  time.  One  consequence 
of  these  efforts  was  the  predominance  of  the 
libretto  over  the  music,  which  went  so  far,  that 
the  text  became  the  essential  and  the  music  the 
dispensable  element  of  the  Opera.  All  these 
traits  predominate  in  the  "  Cadi,"  which  has 
amused  the  musical  part  of  Paris  moi-e  than  one 
winter  since  1849.  The  music  of  this  opera 
shows  on  the  part  of  the  composer  a  clever  repro- 
ductive rather  than  inventive  talent,  which  in  its 
unsophisticated  naivete'  and  naturalness,  often 
running  to  excess  of  freedom,  is  quite  taking,  and 
also  does  not  lack  a  certain  local  coloring.  Of 
individual  style  in  the  whole  opera  we  find  none, 
but  a  repectable  routine,  an  off-hand  knack  of 
making  up  a  whole  out  of  Auber,  Balfe,  David, 
Verdi,  Donizetti,  &c.  The  manner  in  which  the 
work  was  put  upon  the  stage  by  the  singer 
Wolff  was  very  skilful,  full  of  comic  effects, 
often  running  into  the  burlesque.  Both  Wolff 
and  Mine.  Heerenburg  were  remarkably  full 
of  humor,  versatility  and  charm  in  singing  and 
in  acting.  As  a  general  matter  the  powers  of 
our  singers  are  much  better  suited  for  such  light 
comic  wares.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  such  pieces 
should  be  represented  in  the  far  too  great  space 
of  our  splendid  opera-house,  instead  of  in  our 
smaller,  homelier  play-house. 

While  for  years  past  the  other  Berlin  theatres 
have  been  obliged,  after  many  unfortunate  at- 
tempts, to  give  up  Opera  entirely,  the  Friedrich- 
Wilhelm-stiidter  theatre  has  commenced  the  ex- 


periment anew.  Under  the  able  music-director 
Telle,  it  has  so  far  been  successful,  and  we  may 
hope  it  will  continue  so,  provided  they  will  limit 
themselves  to  light  and  easy  operas.  Especially 
attractive  was  the  star  performance  of  the  comic 
singer,  Dueffke,  in  Dittersdorf's  Doctor  und 
ApotJiefcer,  Fioravanti's  charming  Dorf-sangerin- 
nen,  and  Lortzing's  Waj/emchmidt  und  Wild- 
shutz. 

Just  now  we  have  here  the  once  celebrated 
tenor,  Duprez,  of  the  Parisian  Opera,  who  a  few 
days  ago  brought  out  some  fragments  of  a  biblical 
opera,  "  Samson,"  of  his  own  composition,  in  a 
concert  of  the  Sing-Akademie,  to  which  he  had 
invited  all  musical  Berlin.  One  eould  not  but 
be  again  struck  on  this  occasion  with  the  great 
importance  which  we  Germans,  still  so  wanting 
in  all  national  feeling,  attach  to  everything  foreign. 
It  was  truly  comical  to  see  how  all  thronged  to 
"  assist "  or  listen,  how  every  one  was  happy  who 
secured  an  invitation  to  hear  or  glorify  a  made 
up  affair,  which,  although  rising  now  and  then 
to  passages  of  deeper  meaning,  yet  in  general  is 
composed  of  all  sorts  of  reminiscences  out  of 
Duprez's  rich  repertoire,  containing  innumerable, 
often  utterly  unsesthetic  absurdities,  and  presents 
ing  us  a  pack  of  solos  which  might  be  a  great  col- 
lection of  the  long  published  Solfeggi  of  Duprez. 
Almost  everywhere  it  lacks  the  necessary  serious- 
ness for  so  sublime  a  theme  as  Samson.  The 
often  diagreeable  staccato  melody,  with  the  most 
adventurous  angles  and  sharp  corners,  was  no 
compensation  to  our  German  ear  for  the  want  of 
deeper  feeling.  The  execution,  by  our  first 
singers  and  best  chorus  of  dilettanti,  was  superior. 
ff 

Glasgow,  Scotland,  Oct.  12. — A  part  from 
its  commercial  importance,  Glasgow  has  but  little 
to  recommend  it  to  the  tourist,  and  especially  the 
tourist  after  Art — the  hunter  after  the  Romantic, 
as  Jules  Sandeau  aptly  expresses  it.  Glasgow  is 
a  reproduction  of  the  best  portions  of  New  York 
or  Boston ;  there  are  long  rows  of  fine  stores, 
splendid  bank  buildings,  unsurpassed  public  edi- 
fices, wide  avenues,  glaring  shop  windows,  and 
streets  filled  with  a  lively,  bustling  population, 
who  speak  the  same  language,  wear  the  same 
clothes,  and  appear  to  be  bent  on  the  same  busi- 
ness as  the  thousands  that  throng  Broadway  or 
Washington  street.  You  might  readily  imagine 
yourself  to  be  in  some  prominent  American  city. 

I  arrived  at  the  place  on  Saturday  night,  the 
most  busy  and  active  of  the  week.  The  sidewalks 
were  crowded  with  people  making  their  market 
purchases,  and  Argyle  street,  the  chief  avenue  of 
Glasgow,  was  radiant  with  the  illumination  from 
the  brilliant  store  windows,  from  the  innumerable 
fruit-stands,  and  similar  private  sources,  which 
quite  paled  the  ineffectual  fire  of  the  lamps  pro- 
vided by  the  municipal  authorities.  Everything 
was  bustle  and  activity,  rendering  the  contrast 
the  next  morning  much  more  striking — for  the 
following  day  happened  to  be  Sunday,  and  there 
is  probably  no  city  in  the  world  where  the  Sab- 
bath is  more  strictly  regarded,  than  Glasgow. 
Not  a  store  was  open  when  I  looked  out,  and 
only  a  few  persons  were  to  be  seen,  as  it  was  yet 
too  early  for  the  congregations  to  meet  at  the 
churches. 

At  the  proper  time  I  sallied  forth  on  a  church 
exploring  expedition,  and  having  asked  for  the 
principal  Episcopal  Church,  was  directed  to  St. 
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Mary's,  a  spacious  edifice  of  freestone,  in  the  per- 
pendicular English  style,  and  though  comfortable, 
far  from  elegant.  The  interior  forms  a  perfect 
square,  around  three  sides  of  which  is  thrown  a 
wide  gallery,  a  portion  of  it,  over  the  entrance, 
being  used  for  the  choir,  and  containing  a  very 
handsome  organ.  The  services  were  opened 
with  a  pleasing  voluntary,  introducing  on  various 
stops  a  sweet  air  from  one  of  Mozart's  masses. 
Then  followed  the  usual  service,  according  to  the 
liturgical  form  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
music  presenting  few  features  worthy  of  comment ; 
the  canticles  were  sung  to  plain  chants,  by  a  mis- 
cellaneous choir,  apparently  volunteers,  aided  by 
the  majority  of  the  congregation,  and  indeed  I 
have  seldom  heard  congregational  chanting  better 
done.  The  metrical  selections  were  familiar  to 
my  ear,  and  I  notice,  by  the  way,  that  in  all  the 
churches  and  cathedrals  of  this  country  and  Eng- 
land, the  practice  of  playing  interludes  between 
the  verses  of  the  hymn  is  avoided.  Sometimes, 
however,  previous  to  the  last  stanza,  the  organist 
will  introduce  a  voluntary  of  several  minutes  in 
length,  as  if  to  revenge  himself  for  being  debarred 
the  pleasure  of  playing  interludes.  It  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  sing  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  every 
hymn,  as  in  the  American  Episcopal  churches. 
From  what  I  have  heard  of  the  music  of  the  ordi- 
nary English  churches,  I  do  not  think  it  of  equal 
merit,  on  the  average,  with  the  music  heard  in 
the  American  churches  of  the  Episcopal  denomi- 
nation. The  cathedral  music  is,  however,  unique, 
and  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  unsurpassed;  com- 
ing to  this  country  as  I  did,  with  all  my  prejudices 
arrayed  against  the  "intoning"  and  the  "  choral" 
system,  it  is  with  humiliation  that  I  confess  my 
error,  and  acknowledge  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
musical  services  of  the  English  cathedrals.  They 
seem  to  have  attained  the  happy  mean  between 
the  frivolity  of  the  music  of  the  Papal  church  and 
the  insipidity  of  that  of  the  more  puritanic  classes 
of  Protestants.  But  of  this  I  hope,  after  visiting 
a  few  more  of  the  cathedrals,  to  write  more  fully. 
In  the  afternoon  I  started  for  the  two  o'clock 
service  at  the  Glasgow  cathedral,  which  belongs 
to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  answering 
to  our  Presbyterian  Church.  Passing  through 
Argyle  street,  with  its  princely  rows  of  mercantile 
palaces,  I  turned  up  High  street,  one  of  the  oldest 
avenues  in  Glasgow,  flanked  by  high  old-fashioned 
houses,  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  bear- 
ing a  strong  resemblance  to  the  famous  Canon- 
gate  of  Edinburgh.  At  the  head  of  this  street, 
on  an  elevated  part  of  the  city,  and  indeed  quite 
in  the  suburbs,  stands  the  Cathedral,  a  sombre 
massive  building  of  granite,  much  plainer  in  ex- 
ternal appearance  than  any  cathedral  of  its  im- 
portance I  have  yet  seen.  If  you  are  interested 
in  old  fogy  statistics,  it  may  be  a  gratification  to 
you  to  learn  that  this  cathedral  was  erected  in 
1133  or  1136  (authorities  differ,  you  see,  on  this 
point)  by  one  Achaius,  bishop  of  Glasgow  under 
the  reign  of  David  the  First.  This  David,  you 
must  know,  was  possessed  of  a  hobby,  and  this 
hobby  was  the  building  of  cathedrals,  churches 
and  monasteries  ;  almost  every  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical edifice  in  Scotland  can  be  traced  to  his  pious 
monomania.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  Jed- 
burgh and  Kelso  Abbeys,  the  latter  being  the 
first-born  of  his  holy  zeal,  and  above  all,  to  that 
delicious  remnant  of  early  refinement — Melrose 
Abbey.  He  was  canonized  by  the  grateful  monks, 
and  though  he  impoverished  the  state  to  carry 


out  his  designs,  and  won  from  James  V.  the  title 
of  "  a  sair  sanct  for  the  crown,"  yet  I  am  sure  all 
travellers  from  the  New  World,  ravenous  for  ivy- 
crowned,  gothic  ruins,  will  bless  in  their  hearts 
the  good  Saint  David,  who  built  the  Abbeys  of 
Scotland. 

The  Glasgow  Cathedral  has  an  additional  in- 
terest from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  scene  of  Os- 
baldistone's  warning  to  Rob  Roy.  Sir  Walter 
(they  never  call  him  by  other  than  his  first  name 
here)  thus  describes  the  crypt : 

t(  Conceive  an  extensive  range  of  low-browed,  dark 
and  twilight  vaults,  such  as  are  used  for  sepulchres  in 
other  churches,  and  had  long  been  dedicated  to  the 
same  purpose  in  this,  a  portion  of  which  was  seated 
with  pews,  and  used  as  a  church.  The  parts  of  the 
vaults  thus  occupied,  though  capable  of  containing  a 
congregation  of  many  hundreds,  bore  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  darker  and  more  extensive  caverns  which 
yawned  around  what  may  be  termed  the  inhabited 
space.  In  these  waste  regions  of  oblivion,  dusky 
banners  and  tattered  escutcheons  indicated  the 
graves  of  those  who  were  once  doubtless  '  princes  in 
Israel.'  Inscriptions  which  could  only  be  read  by  the 
painful  antiquary,  in  language  as  obsolete  as  the  act 
of  devotional  charity  which  they  implored,  invited  the 
passenger  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  those  whose  bodies 
rested  beneath.  Surrounded  by  these  receptacles  of 
the  last  remains  of  mortality,  I  found  a  numerous 
congregation  engaged  in  the  act  of  prayer." 

I  too  found  a  numerous  congregation  in  the  act 
of  prayer  —  not  in  the  "low-browed,  dark  and 
twilight  vaults,"  but  in  the  lofty,  spacious  and 
over-lighted  choir  of  the  cathedral.  Service  had 
just  begun,  and  while  waiting  for  the  close  of  the 
prayer  before  entering,  I  had  time  to  admire  the 
nave  of  the  cathedral,*  which,  as  is  usual,  stands 
in  silent  grandeur,  empty,  and  bare,  yet  filled 
with  an  ineffable  glory,  that  seems  to  hang  around 
all  these  noble  cathedrals.  Every  cathedral  has 
a  peculiar  beauty  of  its  own,  and  though  resem- 
bling each  other  in  general  style,  the  infinite 
variety  of  detail  gives  to  each  an  individuality  of 
its  own,  so  that  seeing  one  you  do  not  as  the 
common  proverb  says,  see  all.  This  of  Glasgow, 
though  inferior  in  eloquence  and  finish,  is  still  a 
truly  glorious  edifice,  and  is  capable  of  affording 
a  gratification  to  the  beholder  that  cannot  be 
expressed  in  words.  How  stupid  it  would  sound 
to  say  that  the  triforia  of  Glasgow  cathedral 
consists  of  triple  arches,  surmounted  by  double 
arches  of  the  clerestory,  the  whole  being  embraced 
by  a  general  arch,  spanning  all  the  arches  of  the 
clerestory,  with  its  fluted  columns  reaching  down 
to  the  base  of  the  triforia !  Yet  these  are  the  only 
words,  that  can  give  any  notion  whatever  of  the 
architectural  arrangements,  and  yet,  who  can 
form  therefrom  any  idea  of  the  nave  of  Glasgow 
cathedral  ?  Indeed  to  one  fond  of  these  noble 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  it  is  tantalizing  to  visit  them 
unless  you  have  sufficient  funds  to  obtain  either 
accurate  engravings  or  correct  photographic  views 
of  almost  every  pillar  and  arch  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Every  cathedral  is  overflowing  with 
architectural  beauties,  and  deserving  of  careful 
and  patient  study. 

But  now  the  stifled  drone  of  the  prayer  was 
ended,  and  with  several  others  I  was  ushered  into 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  entirely  filled 
up  with  pews,  like  a  parish  church.  The  elabor- 
ate organ  loft  contains  no  instrument,  and  is  filled 
with  the  seats,  that  are  occupied  by  the  Queen  or 
by  the  municipal  authorities,  when  on  State 
occasions  they  attend  service  here.  The  singers, 
about  half  a  dozen  in  number,  sit  near  the  pulpit, 
and  the  noble  cathedral,  instead  of  echoing  in 
general  reverberations,  to  the  roll  of  the  organ, 
hears  only  the  feeble  squeak  of  a  pitch-pipe,  with 
which  the  leader  gives  the  pitch  to  the  singers. 


The  hymn  about  to  be  sung  as  I  entered,  was 
given,  with  considerable  accuracy  and  effect,  by 
the  singers,  who  are  certainly  admirably  trained, 
and  then  followed  the  sermon. 

Seated  as  I  was  behind  a  large  column,  that 
supported  the  roof,  and  where  I  could  not  see  the 
clergyman,  nor  favorably  hear  his  word?,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  my  attention  was  directed  more 
particularly  to  the  church  in  which  I  was  sitting. 
The  nave  of  this  cathedral,  as  I  before  remarked, 
is  exceedingly  plain,  but  the  interior  of  the  choir 
is  nearly  as  elaborately  finished,  as  any  I  have 
yet  seen.  The  foliated  wreaths  of  the  capitals 
are  equal  to  the  famed  ones  of  Melrose  or  Roslyn 
Chapel,  and  some  of  the  decorations  are  the  most 
grotesque  that  can  be  imagined.  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  one  little  wretch  in  stone,  who,  crouching 
under  an  exquisitely  carved  leaf,  looked  down  at 
me  with  a  most  humorous  leer  ;  with  his  finger  in 
his  mouth,  he  was  stretching  the  latter  to  one 
side,  and  with  a  mingled  air  of  mischief  and  ma- 
lignity, kept  all  the  time  staring  down  steadily  at 
me  from  underneath  his  leafy  canopy.  His  gro- 
tesque countenance  quite  mesmerized  me,  and  I 
could  with  difficulty  keep  my  eyes  off  of  him. 
When  I  did  look  around,  I  could  not  but  be 
struck  with  the  apparent  freshness  of  the  edifice, 
which  has  little  of  that  appearance  of  venerable 
and  almost  decrepit  age,  that  is  characteristic  of 
most  cathedrals.  Every  capital,  even'  stone  or- 
nament, seems  newly  cut,  and  though  this  is  pro- 
bably owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  durability 
of  the  material,  different  from  the  dark  red  sand- 
stone used  in  Melrose  and  others,  yet  it  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  noble  stand  taken  by  the  tradesmen 
and  mechanics — remember  that,  not  the  lords  and 
nobles — but  the  honest  working  people  of  Glas- 
gow, who  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when 
misdirected  iconoclastic  zeal  was  destroying  the 
elaborate  workmanship,  the  rich  glass,  and  foliat- 
ed stone-wreaths  of  other  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
stood  firmly  in  defence  of  their  loved  cathedral ; 
and  though  they  could  not  or  would  not  save  the 
popish  images  with  which  it  was  decorated,  vet 
they  would  not  allow  one  stroke  of  the  destroy- 
ing hammer  to  fall  upon  their  holy  temple  itself. 
The  glass  is  gone,  it  is  true  :  but  all  the  original 
stone  ornaments  that  were  woven  in  the  building 
remain,  though  these  are  by  no  means  as  numer- 
ous as  in  other  cathedrals.  A  noble  building  in- 
deed it  is  —  grand,  massive,  and  yet  simple,  it 
seems  a  type  of  the  Scotch  character. 

Trovator. 

(Remainder  next  week.) 
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The  Times. — If  there  is  any  class  whose  situation 
in  these  times  approaches  nearer  than  another  to  that 
of  the  operatives  in  factories,  it  is  the  class  whose 
livelihood  depends  upon  the  artistic  or  -esthetic  in- 
terests of  society.  We  speak  for  the  musician.  Amid 
the  general  retrenchment,  often  necessary,  often,  too, 
(it  must  be  owned)  spasmodic  and  unreasonable,  the 
musician  and  the  music  teacher  stands  in  imminent 
peril  of  finding  his  occupation  gone,  and  with  it  his 
only  means  of  earning  daily  bread.  With  the  most 
earnest  and  high-toned,  those  who  serve  their  Art 
with  purest  purpose,  those  who  cater  least  to  low  and 
superficial  tastes,  the  case  perhaps  is  hardest.  Tet 
relatively  these  perhaps  have  always  most  to  suffer 
amid  the  general  Vanity  Fair  of  prosperous  times. 
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They  are  used  to  the  most  moderate  patronage ;  and 
now  when  all  complain,  when  it  is  fashionable  in 
high  quarters,  and  almost  made  a  merit,  to  complain 
of  poverty,  they  may  say  (like  one  of  a  certain  fam- 
ily):  "We  were  always  poor;  we  are  so  used  to  it, 
that  we  do  not  feel  at  all  stuck-up  about  it."  It 
should  be  a  serious  consideration,  however,  with  the 
cultivated  and  culture-seeking  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, what  shall  become  of  those  who  at  best  have 
eked  out  a  poor  subsistence  by  inducting  us  and  our 
children  into  the  knowledge  and  delights  of  an  Art 
so  cheering,  so  refining,  and  so  human.  If  we  be- 
lieve that  life  is  yet  to  be,  in  spite  of  the  present 
rough  grip  of  necessity,  something  more  than  a  mere 
uninspired  routine  of  toil,  and  sleep,  and  eating  and 
drinking ;  if  we  believe  we  need  the  arts,  and  must  have 
poetry  and  beauty  to  make  life  worthy,  then  indeed 
does  it  behove  us  not  to  exclude  wholly  from  our 
list  of  necessaries  some,  all  possihle  employment  of 
the  musician's  and  the  teacher's  talent.  We  may 
not  afford  him  as  much  material  support  as  usual,  but 
it  would  be  suicidal  to  high  social  interests,  as  well 
as  ungrateful  to  him,  to  say  we  can  and  will  dispense 
with  all  hearing  of  fine  concerts  and  all  music  les- 
sons for  our  children. 

As  for  the  concerts,  oratorios,  &c,  they  are  the 
cheapest  of  all  luxuries  in  proportion  to  the  good  we 
get  from  them.  A  tithe  of  what  is  daily  spent  on 
the  "vile  weed,"  or  many  other  materials  of  mere 
sensual  solace, — a  little  more  economy  in  dress,  in 
style  of  living, — the  sacrifice  of  one  or  two  afternoon 
drives,  would  more  than  offset  all  it  costs  one  to  en- 
joy all  the  really  valuable  series  of  musical  perform- 
ances. It  will  be  better  for  ourselves,  and  it  will 
keep  the  artists  in  existence,  and  in  good  tone,  until 
better  times. — As  for  the  music  teachers,  we  copy  on 
another  page  some  very  pertinent  and  practical  sug- 
gestions, under  the  head  "  Suspensions,"  written  by 
Dr.  Edward  Hodges,  organist  at  Trinity  Church, 
New  York. 

Last  week  we  surveyed  the  musical  horizon  and 
found  the  prospect  truly  barren.  Yet  we  hinted  of 
some  crumbs  of  comfort.  It  is  one,  already,  to  have 
confessed  the  worst,  and  looked  it  in  the  face.  Hope 
begins  the  moment  we  touch  bottom,  and  confess  it. 
We  are  then  resigned,  we  settle  to  a  sort  of  sleep, 
followed  by  a  calm  waking,  in  which  we  come  out 
as  it  were  from  the  hot  chains  of  mere  terrorism,  and 
look  calmly  round.  It  is  something  to  be  getting 
settled,  and  in  ordinary  possession  of  our  minds, 
even  in  view  of  manifold  privations.  As  soon  as  we 
are  all  ourselves,  and  verily  possess  our  souls  in  pa- 
tience, we  begin  to  find  a  way — an  humble  one  it 
may  be,  but  one  that  leads  towards  the  light.  We 
do  not  believe  that  this  spasmodic  economy  which 
now  leads  every  body  to  say  :  "  We  can't  afford  to 
go  to  any  concerts,  these  are  superfluities,"  will  last 
unqualified.  We  shall,  we  must  come  to  consider 
that  a  little  money  spent  in  means  of  cheerfulness, 
in  arts  that  lift  us  up  and  make  us  feel  superior  to 
our  troubles,  is  a  wise  investment.  We  shall  study 
positive  economy  in  keeping  alive,  the  inspiring  influ- 
ences of  Art,  and  not  the  negative  economy  of  fling- 
ing them  away.  Again,  for  the  sincere  music  lover 
we  find  another  crumb  of  comfort,  in  the  very  fact  that 
this  frosty  financial  air  has  proved  so  fatal  to  the 
peculiarly  fashionable  and  hot-house  products  of  mu- 
sical industry.  In  the  absence  of  Italian  opera  and 
showy  virtuoso  concerts,  which  burn  over  the  soil 
with  fanatical  and  rapid  flames,  there  is  some  chance 
of  a  quiet  hearing  for  those  more  genuine  and  soul- 
satisfying  performances  of  music,  which  are  furnished 
by  our  permanent  societies; — for  Symphonies,  and 
Chamber  Concerts,  and  Oratorios,  and  choice  vocal 
miscellanies,  in  the  form  of  part-song  and  solo,  such 
as  our  "  Orpheus  "  friends  can  give  us.  These  are 
the  cheap,  the  economical,  as  well  as  the  best  forms 
of  musical  entertainment.  Let  us  at  least  try  to  sup- 
port these.    Doubtless  they  can   be  and  they  will  be 


made  cheaper  than  usual.  Fortunately  the  prices  of 
bread  and  meat  and  rents  are  falling.  The  musician, 
rather  than  do  nothing,  will  sing  or  play  for  some- 
what lower  wages.  The  concert-goer,  feeling  poor, 
may  yet  afford  the  concerts  at  a  reduced  price  of 
tickets.  It  is  one  simple  rule  of  necessity  which 
must  govern  all. 

Last  week  we  saw  nothing  in  view.  Now  one  set 
of  concerts,  and  those  of  the  most  cheerful  and  de- 
lightful kind,  has  taken  shape.     The  announcement 

of  the  "Orpheus"  will  be  found  below Carl 

Zerrahn,  too,  has  arrived;  bright,  strong  and  hear- 
ty, in  spite  of  the  times,  and  fully  in  the  humor  of 
essaying  some  fine  Orchestral  Concerts,  if  not  on  a 
grand,  then  on  a  moderate  and  nice  scale.  Of  the 
best  mode  he  must  take  a  short  time  to  consider  and 

consult The  brothers  Fries  and  colleagues  of  the 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  too,  have  come.  Cham- 
ber Concerts  cost  comparatively  little  to  give;  the 
love  for  such  music,  where  it  exists  at  all,  is  some- 
thing deep-seated  ;  and  at  moderate  prices  we  cannot 
doubt  that  they  will  have  their  room  full The  re- 
hearsals of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ("  Israel 
in  Egypt")  will  commence  at  once.  Would  you  en- 
courage all  these  to  venture  out  of  harbor,  then  see 
to  it  that  you  encourage  the  "Orpheus,"  grant  it  a 
prosperous  voyage,  and  the  larger  craft  will  follow. 

As  for  the  Opera  enterprises,  we  see  them  put  out 
timidly  from  time  to  time  a  little  way  from  shore,  and 
tack  about,  finding  the  sea  too  stormy.  That  at  the 
New  York  Academy  was  to  have  resumed  this  week, 
but  has  not  done  so.  It  is  now  promised  next  week  : 
Semiramide,  with  Frezzolini  and  D'Angri.  For- 
mes has  not  come.  The  two  managers  are  at  discord 
again,  and  rival  performances  are  threatened.  Mean- 
while the  Frezzolini  wanders  off  with  Strakosck, 
&e.,  in  search  of  concert  audiences;  it  is  said  they 
may  commence  here  in  Boston  in  the  Meionaon. 

Fitzfferald's  City  Item  informs  us  that  Maretzek, 
when  in  London,  was  offered  $600  a  month  for  three 
years  to  conduct  Lumley's  opera,  hut  that  Max  de- 
clined, and  recommended  his  friend  Arditi,  who 
was  forthwith  engaged.  Also,  that  Lucy  Estcott, 
Sims  Reetes  and  wife,  Henry  Drayton  and  wife, 
and  others,  will  visit  us  in  the  spring  in  English 
opera.  Also,  that  Mme.  Anna  Bishop,  after  great 
successes  in  Australia,  will  return  here  next  spring. 
Also,  that  the  only  great  opera  house  in  the  country, 
that  is  not  encumbered  with  debt,  is  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Music. 


[C  We  regret  to  say,  we  have  received  but  few 
responses  to  our  reasonable  appeal  in  last  week's  pa- 
per, which  we  here  repeat  with  emphasis : 

tCT  Particular  Notice. — Hundreds  of  onr  sub- 
scribers and  advertisers  are  still  owing  us  for  on-", 
Two,  or  THREE  years!  To  many  we  enclose  bills 
with  the  present  number,  and  beg  them  to  consider 
that  on  the  prompt  payment  of  subscribers  (in  ad- 
vance) depends  our  ability  to  furnish  a  musical  paper; 
that  it  takes  a  great  many  of  these  little  subscriptions 
to  cover  the  expense  of  issuing  a  single  number  ;  and 
that  in  such  times  as  these,  especially,  we  must  have 
all  that  is  due  to  us. 


Jldtrirtisem  ents. 

W.    SCHRAUBSTA  EDTER, 

VOCALIST     (TENOR), 

Gives  instruction  in  SINGING  and  on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  12  Marion  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGTJSTO  BENDELAEI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86    Piiickney  Street. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  a  situaMon  to  sing  in  Church.  Apply  at  Russell  & 
Richardson's,  291  Washington  St. 

Mr.    ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Terms  $50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  &30  per 
quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickerings',  or  the  music  store  of  Mes?rs.  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 


THE  ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB 

Intend  giving  a  Series  of  Three  Concerts,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  A.  KREISSMANN  Price  of  subscription,  $1-  Single 
tickets  50  cts.  Lists  of  Subscription  can  be  found  at  the  music 
stores  of  Messrs  Russell  &  Richardson,  K  II.  Wade,  and  Oliver 
Dltson  &  Co. ;  also  at  N.  D.  Cotton's  store.  The  first  of  these 
Concerts  to  take  place  Saturday  Evening,  Nov.  21st. 

DITSON  &  CO.   have  just  published: 

THE     WESTERN     BELL, 

A  Collection  of  Glees,  Quartettes  and  Choruses,  by  E.  A.  Peb- 
kinb  and  F.  II.  Phase.  A  work  of  superior  merit,  and  one 
which  will  attain  a  universal  popularity  Handsomely  bound 
in  cloth.  Price  i$9  per  doz.  Single  copies,  by  mail  or  other- 
wise, SI. 

THE     CONTINENTAL     HARMONY, 

A  Collection  of  the  most  celebrated  PHalm  Tunes,  Anthems, 
and  Favorite  Pieces,  designed  particularly  for 

"OLD     FOLKS'     CONCERTS," 
And  the  Social  Circle, containing  numerous  Compositions  from 
Ancient  Collections  of  Psalmody,  not  to  be  found  in  other 
hooks.     Price  ©7,50  per  doz.  $50  per  hundred.     Single  copies, 
75  cents. 

Published  by 

Oliver  Ditson  &,  Co.,  277  Washington  St. 

O^Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  and  Booksellers. 

THE     NEW     C  ARM  IN  A     SACRA, 

MODEL  SINGING  BOOK    FOR    THE    CHURCH,    SCHOOL, 

OR  FOR  HOME  USE. 
Sold  by  J.  R.  MILLER,    229  Washington  St. 

ATHEN-ffiUM    GALLERY. 

The  Exhibition  at  the  BOSTON  ATHENiEDM  will  continue 
open  through  November.  A  number  of  attractive  paintings 
will  soon  be  ndded  to  the  collection. 

Oct.  19, 1857. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING Considering  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  financial  world,  which  tends  to 
discouragement  and  to  a  lack  of  patronage  of  all  the  profes- 
sions, SIGNOR  CORELLI  proposes  to  form  Singing  Classes  at 
a  price  reduceahle  according  to  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  this  manner  the  amateurs  of  music  can  continue  or  re- 
sume their  studies  at  a  price  conforming  to  the  present  want 
of  means. 

1  person  per  quarter, $45  00 

2  "  "  50  00 

3  "  »  60  00 

4  "  "  70  00 

5  "  "  80  00 

8  "  "  90  00 

10        "  "  100  00 

O""  Applications  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Chickeriug's 
rooms,  Masonic  Temple,  where  Sig.  Corelli  himself  will  be 
found  every  Monday  and  Thursday  from  9  till  1  o'clock — or  at 
the  principal  music  stores. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-PORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEERBACH  begs  leaves  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  classes. 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Roxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  O. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857- 

LUCIA, PIANO  SOLO. 

OLIVER  niTSON  &  CO.  have  just  published— The 
Opera  of  LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR,  Piano  Solo,  beiDg 
the  Ninth  volume  of  "  Ditson's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas." 
In  Press,  LUCREZIA  BORGIA,  Piano  Solo,  of  the  same  series. 

a.    o-a_:r:d_ 

CARL  ZERRAHN.  having  returned  from  Europe,  is 
now  ready  to  commence  his  course  of  instruction  in  music. 
Please  address  at  Chickcring  &  Sons',  or  at  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal music  stores. 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB  intend  on  their 
arrival  fr>>m  Europe  Giving  thair  usual  series  of  Concerts. 
All  business  matters  for  the  services  of  the  Club  for  public  or 
private  con  "ens.  can  be  arranged  bv  addressing 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary,  181  Harrison  Avenue. 

OTTO     DRESEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  St  or  at  the  Messrs  CbickeriDg\i  Ware-rooms. 

Terms  for  Music  lessons,  lp-50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  MorniDg 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 

AUGUST     HA  MANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANOFORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 
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CHICKEEING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


FROM  THE 

Passa-rtjusftts  ®IjatitaiJU  ^HttijaitU  assottaiioit 

FOB  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-PORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKEE- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIAIVOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WARE  BOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

MRS.    J.    H.    LONG, 

"V  O  C  .A.  L  I  S  T    (SOPBANO). 
Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

S3.     33.     BAIjZi, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    T. 

G.    ANDREI    &,    CO., 
Depot  of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andrf,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

y?   Broadway ',  N.Y. 

To  Choral  Societies  and  Choirs. 

NOVELLO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  contains  a  list,  of  Music 
fur  the  uee  of  Choral  Societies,  Church  Choirs,  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios,  Oilcs,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees;  Music  with  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c,  &c, 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

Novello's  Octavo  Editions  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  MeDdelssohn,  &c  ,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment  Handel's  Messiah, 
#1  63;  Judas  Maccabaeun,  %\  63;  Haydn's  CreatioD,  $1  25. 
All  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  been  published 
in  this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES. 

All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
he  had  distinct  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  -whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's  "Messiah,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "Judas  Maccabseus,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  "Samson,"  price  3S  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTION  OF  GLEES. 
Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.     For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

NOVELLO'S    MUSIC    STORE, 
389  Broadway,  New  Yoa\k, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Music,  will  return  from  Europe  in  season  to  re- 
ceive Pupils  after  Nov.  1st,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Messrs. 
Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291  Washington  street. 

WILLIAJ?    SCHULTZS, 

GIVES  Instruction  on   the   VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.'    Address  at  his  ret.-_ 
dence,  (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  Fifth  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  5th  of  October  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments: — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocali2atiou,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  $25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  ;— B.  F-  Baker,  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  and  William  Schultze. 
For  particulars,  address  B.  F.  Baker,  No.  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

J.   C.   D.  PARKER, 

Irtsinutor  of.  ti)i  giano-^ortt,  ©rtjavt  &  Slarmoitj, 

3    IIAYWARD    PLACE. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  5G  Kiieelaiid  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

totjjir  nf  tjii!  jfiisM  irai  Hinging, 

V.    S.   MOTE  I,. 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

C.    BREESING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  M-ard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O^?3*  Constantly  on  hand  n  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


EDWARD    L.    BALCH.      MUSIC     AHD     JOB     PRINTING-    OFFICE, 


RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON'S 

MONTHL"? 

CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 
OCTOBER. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

WHEN  THE  MORNING  GEMS  ARE  PEARLY, 

W3, Asa  Hull,  25 

WIIY    1IAST    THOU    'I  LUQIIT    ME   TO    I 

THEE,  fF)3 W.  P.  Howard,  25 

NEW  MOWN  HAT.  (A)  8 6.  B.  Ware  25 

TRAPPER,  Lithographic  title,  (K)  4 F.  N.  Crouch,  35 

DEPARTED  DAYS,  Serenade,  '(F)  3 Geo  F.  Root,  25 

ROSEMARY  CROWN,  (E)  3 E.  L.  White,  25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

LES  FEUILLES  MORTES,  Reverie-Elude,  (F)  5, 

Lcfeuure  W.Hv,  35 

LA  SEMIRAM1DE    (F  sharp)  7, S.  Thalberjr,  1.00 

IOWA  QUICKSTEP,  (E  Hat)  2, ...  Asa  Hull    25 

ROSALIE,  TUE  PRAIRIE  FLOWER.,  SCHOTTISCnB,    ' 

(G) 3, S.  Winner,  25 

BERCEUSE,  Romance,  (Etlat)5, A.  Goria,  25 

ANNEN  POLKA,  (D)3 J.  Strauss.  Jr.  25 

WAVERLEY  SCU01IIS0HB,  (A  Hat)  4,  E.  A.WendenherE,  25 

WAYERLEY  POI.KA,  (A)4, ■■  »  25 

L'INCOKNUE,  POLKA  FRANUA1SE,  (D  minor)  3, 

J.  Strauss.  Jr.  25 

A  LEONORA,  Nocturne,  (A  flat)  4 J.  Aschcr,  25 

DAWN  OF  BLISS,  (E  fiat)  4, G.  0.  Farmer,  25 

SIGNS  OF  L0YE.    Six  beautiful  Melodies  with  brilliant 
Variations,  by  Charles  Grobe. 

No.  1— To  the  Cottage  of  my  Mother,  (0)4, 35 

No.  2— Kitty  Clyde,  (G)  4, 33 

No.  3— Old  Arm  Chair,  (E  flat)  4, 35 

No.  4 — Lament  of  the  Irish  Emigrant,  (C)  4, 35 

No.  5— Rosalie,  the  Prairie  F'lower,  (B  flat)  4 35 

No.  6— He  Doeth  all  Things  Well,  (E  flat.)  4, 35 

HOWE'S  FAMILY  CIRCLE  GLEE  BOOK,  (5th  thousand)  1.25 

"       Young  America's  FLUTE  INSTRUCTOR, 50 

"  "  "  "  "        abridged  edit.  25 

"  "  "        VIOLIN  INSTRUCTOR, 50 

"           "               "           "               "        abridged  edit.  25 
"       New  German  ACC0RDE0N  INSTRUCTOR, 50 

In  Press,  will  be  ready  Nov.  1st: 
GUIDE  FOR  THE   YOUNG  PIANIST,    by  Julius  K.N0RB.— 
Price  $2.50. 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 

The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  pieces,  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difficulty  of  execution  of  different  pieces,  we  have  intro- 
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Music  in  Worth  Italy. 

From  the  London  Athenaeum,  Oct.  10. 

Here  are  a  few  notes  of  what  was — and  what 
was  not — to  be  heard  during  a  fortnight  of  this 
autumn  in  North  Italy.  The  period,  it  should 
be  remembered,  is  "  out  of  the  season" ;  yet  in 
former  visits  it  has  yielded  something : — no  grand 
representations  of  accepted  operas,  it  is  true,  but 
essays  by  struggling  composers,  who  are  not  yet 
"  up  to  the  mark  "  of  Carnival  commissions — once 
or  twice  some  popular  singer  (has  Italy  any  great 
singers,  -or  singer,  now  ?)  "  starring  it "  for  a  night 
or  two,  and  occasionally  open-air  music,  pleas- 
anter  to  listen  to  than  Norma  shrieked,  or  Lucia 
drawled,  in  a  theatre  redolent  with  the  fumes  of 
gas  and  garlic. 

At  Trieste,  the  opera  was  to  open  with  a  com- 
pany, including  Madame  Goldberg-Strozzi,  and 
Signori  Pancani  and  Ferri,  as  principal  tenor 
and  baritone.  Two  of  the  four  works  promised 
for  the  season  -were  Signor  Braga's  Extella  and 
Gli  Ugonotli,  which  last  opera  seems  now  as 
strongly  rooted  in  Italy  as  if  there  was  any 
chance  of  its  music  being  fairly  given,  and  not 
in  a  style  to  make  angels  weep  and  Meyerbeers 
stop  their  ears  !  Even  at  La  Scala  I  have  heard 
of  such  curiosities  of  execution  as  the  dreary 
Anabaptist  Three,  in  Le  Propliete,  starting  in 
three  different  keys.  What  I  heard  in  Trieste 
was  simply  a  splendid  serenade,  executed  by  the 
band  of  a  Wallachian  regiment.  I  met  with  an- 
other band  of  the  same  kind,  no  less  excellent, 
in  St.  Mark's  Palace,  Venice.  The  pompous  and 
varied  sonority  of  the  Austrian  military  orches- 
tras justified  a  remark  made  by  a  master  of  his 
art,  when  discussing  the  French  bands  fitted  out 
with  perfected  instruments  all  by  one  maker. 
This  he  objected  to,  on  account  of  the  family 
likeness  of  tone  inevitable;  and  the  case  he 
urged  is  one  in  which  contrast,  not  homogeniety 
of  tones,  is  desirable.  Certainly,  I  should  sooner 
tire  of  the  music  of  Les  6uid.es  than  of  any 
among  the  three  Austrian  bands  which  I  have 
been  hearing  lately ;  though,  separately,  every 
French  instrument,  and  player  to  boot,  is  more 


unimpeachable  and  accomplished  than  the  corre- 
sponding piper  or  trumpeter  in  the  South  Ger- 
man regiments. 

In  more  senses  than  one,  the  idea  of  Austrian 
fifes,  clarionets,  cornets,  and  serpents,  jars  on  all 
the  poetical  and  patriotic  notions  of  the  "  sweet 
barcarolles  "  the  traveller  longs  to  hear  in  Ven- 
ice,— 

"When  through  the  Piazetta 
Night  breathes  the  cool  air. 

But,  this  harmony-music  set  aside,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  settle  whether  the  September  silence 
or  sounds  of  that  lovely  city  were  the  less  en- 
couraging. The  Teatro  San  Benedetto,  which 
used  to  offer  some  resource,  was  shut ;  the  Fenice 
was  advertising  for  a  manager,  its  past  season 
having  been  a  ruinous  one,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  Signor  Verdi's  Simone  Boccanegra.  (That 
opera,  let  me  say  in  .a  parenthesis,  has  been  tried 
elsewhere,  but  as  yet  without  success.)  I  do  not 
think  that  the  organs  in  St.  Mark's  were  touched 
during  the  days  I  was  in  Venice.  Had  the  street 
musicians  been  also  dumb,  it  would  have  been  no 
loss ;  but  they  were  loud  with  their  scrapings 
and  screechings  of  opera  tunes — little  better  than 
an  attempt  upon  the  finale  of  1  due  Foscari  by 
our  Christmas  "  Waits  "  might  be.  This  was  hard 
to  bear  in  the  city  of  Marcello  and  11  Buranello, 
once  so  liberal  in  its  music  schools,  so  choice  in 
its  dilettanti,  so  affluent  in  melodies  that  match  its 
soft,  musical  dialect.  Formerly,  before  Florian's 
and  Suttil's  coffee-houses  one  might  hear,  on  a 
September  evening,  some  melody,  by  Perrucchini, 
or  like  composer,  tastefully  and  tunefully  sung,  to 
guitar.  Now  La  Notte  e  bella,  or  La  Biondina, 
or  Benedetta  Ha  la  madre,  or  La  sorte  mia  tiranna 
might  never  have  existed,  for  aught  that  was  to 
be  heard  of  them  :  nor  is  this  altogether  owing  to 
Austrian  occupation  which  is  symbolized  by  that 
glorious  and  arrogant  military  band.  Though 
one  encounters  in  Lombardy  more  spoken  Ger- 
man than  is  congenial  to  English  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  the  Venetians  still  cry  as  they  please 
in  all  their  uncorrupted  dolefulness  of  wild,  whin- 
ing accent,  and  prolonged  emphasis.  Roast  gourd, 
fresh  water,  beautiful  grapes,  "  Caramel "  are  re- 
commended by  the  old  chants.  The  gondoliers 
have  kept  their  water-wit  as  well  as  their  water- 
signals  ;  while  A  glides  down  the  Grand  Canal, 
his  Damiani  will  keep  up  an  idyllic  fire  ef  sar- 
casm and  ironj-  against  the  sallies  of  yonder 
Checco,  who  is  taking  those  two  upright  English 
gentlewomen  (scared  at  the  freedom  and  the  fun) 
to  San  Zanipolo,  or  some  other  sight  of  Venice. 
The  folk  are  anything  but  melancholy,  but  their 
music  is  gone.  The  place  seems  literally,  to  bor- 
row Byron's  epithet,  "songlcss,"  and  the  cadences 
of  melody  are  dolefully  missed,  from  canal,  calle, 
and  campo,  which,  whether  they  be  day-lit  or 
moonlit,  decaying  or  reviving  in  the  prosperity  of 
their  inmates,  will  never,  so  long  as  one  stone 
clings  to  another,  cease  to  be  suggestive  of  music  ! 
No':  Austria  is  not  to  blame  for  this.  I  could 
not  help  being  reminded  (even  in  the  pieces 
played  by  that  brave  military  band)  how  largely 
the  popularity  of  Signor  Verdi's  bombastic  style 
is  responsible  for  this  extinction  of  the  delicate 
graces  of  Italian  Art.  That  he  has  succeeded  in 
simplifying  and  improving  his  melodies  must  be 
admitted  as  his  due.  But  his  amendment  has 
come  too  late.     His  faded  phrases  of  slow  melody, 


bearing  little  meaning,  except  by  the  pressure  of 
a  sforzato  applied  to  every  note, — his  caballettas 
chipped  up  into  sparkling  bits,  by  audacious  jerks 
and  ejaculation, — his  sequences  of  ascending  ap- 
pogialure  had  demoralized  the  taste  of  a  public 
thirsting  for  excitement,  long  ere  the  quartet  in 
Rigoletto  and  the  Miterere  in  11  Trovatore  were 
written.  But  the  extent  of  mischief  for  which 
Signor  Verdi  has  to  answer  occurred  to  me  noisily 
in  Venice.  I  had  ear-splitting  proof  in  support 
of  the  charge  a  day  or  two  later  in  another  Ital- 
ian city  of  renown. 

I  may  mention  elsewhere  the  theatrical  things 
which  were  to  be  seen  and  heard  in  decaying,  de- 
jected Mantua, — decay  and  dejection  how  doubly 
oppressive  in  a  city  where  that  riotous  and  fertile 
artist,  Giulio  Romano,  has  left  such  gigantic  traces 
of  his  affluence  and  despotism  on  its  walls !  At 
Cremona  I  hunted  not  for  music  so  much  as  for 
Campi  frescoes  and  brick  churches, — (directed  to 
the  latter,  let  me  say  in  gratitude,  by  Air.  Street's 
ingenious  book.)  Had  I  stayed  another  day  there, 
I  might  have  heard  Donizetti's  Gemma  di  Vergi, 
but  that,  being  so  averse  to  depreciation,  an  Ital- 
ian landlord  honestly  assured  me  that  the  company 
was  not  worth  staying  to  hear ;  and  I  acted  on 
his  hint.  If  such  matters  go  by  proportion, — and 
the  relative  importance  of  the  towns  is  considered, 
— I  could  implicitly  believe  in  any  amount  of 
badness  in  the  Cremona  troop,  after  having  visited 
the  handsome  Canobbiana  Theatre,  at  Milan.  The 
repertory  there  did  not  promise  badly,  one  night 
displaying  the  Roberto  of  M.  Meyerbeer,  the  next 
Gli  vltimi  Giorni  di  Suli  by  Signor  Ferrari.  I 
heard  the  latter  opera;  and  it  was  performed, 
every  one  agreed,  by  the  better  of  the  two  com- 
panies assembled.  I  could  not  but  say  to  myself, 
Can  such  things  be  in  one  of  the  old  centres  of 
musical  culture  ?  as  I  listened,  first  in  dismay, 
then  in  diversion,  to  the  noises  emitted  by  the 
ladies,  who  seemed  to  have  but  one  idea,  but  one 
agreement,  which  was  to  scream  as  if  all  their 
hearts  were  breaking.  I  am  sorry  to  add  that 
one  was  a  Londoner,  who  had  been  singing  for 
some  years  in  Italy  without  having  learnt  to  sing. 
The  tenor  and  bass  were  a  shade  less  outrageous, 
but  neither  of  them  worth  naming.  Nor  did  the 
opera  offer  a  melody,  a  phrase,  a  chord,  by  way 
of  compensation  for  an  exhibition  so  flagrant. 
The  music  is  of  the  Verdi  school,  with  an  added 
reminiscence  or  two, — here  from  Donizetti's  Lu- 
crezia,  there  from  Signor  Rossini's  Le  Siege  de 
Corinthe,  such  novelty  as  it  possessed  lying  in  a 
hardy  disregard  of  much  that  the  ear  has  been 
used  to  require  in  modulation.  What  Signor 
Ferrari  might  have  achieved  had  he  lived  is  past 
guessing ;  but  the  selection  of  so  poor  an  opera, 
without  the  excuse  of  immediate  interest  in  its 
composer,  tells  its  tale  of  the  state  to  which  taste 
has  fallen.  The  orchestra  was  not  altogether  bad, 
though  coarse ;  pains  had  been  taken  with  the 
scenery  and  the  dresses.  The  opera  was  endured, 
but  little  enjoyed,  and  sometimes  a  little  hissed  ; 
but  the  hisses,  I  think,  belonged  to  the  singers, 
and  not  to  the  music  of  the  defunct  maestro. 

The  operas  given,  during  the  same  time,  at  the 
Teatro  San  Rudegonda  have  been  the  Maestro 
Ricci's  Crispino  e  Comare,  and  the  Fiorina  of 
Maestro  Pedrotti.  The  latter  has  been  tried  in 
Paris  with  limited  success  ;  but  the  composer  is 
considered  one  of  the  men  of  promise  in  North 
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Italy, — and  I  may  hare  another  occasion  of  speak- 
ing of  him.  How  pleasant  Crispino  sounded,  by 
contrast,  after  that  dismal  transaction  at  the  Can- 
nobbiana  theatre,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell ;  yet 
it  may  not  be  equal  in  musical  value  to  its 
composer's  Scaramuccia,  and  hardly  rises  to  the 
level  of  one  of  Mr.  Balfe's  second-best  operas. 
Of  the  libretto  and  music,  you  may  presently 
have  a  fairer  opportunity  of  judging;  since  it 
forms  one  of  the  repertory  of  operas  named  for 
your  opera  buffa  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre. 
Then  the  singers  were  incomparably  better  than 
those  who  appeared  in  the  grim,  Greek  tragic- 
opera.  The  voice  of  the  prima  donna,  Signora 
Marziali,  though  small  and  sour,  had  been  exer- 
cised ;  and  her  execution  was  (by  comparison) 
piquant  and  voluble.  The  part  was  acted  with  a 
coarse  liveliness,  befitting  low  comedy.  Signor 
Ciampi,  too,  the  buffo,  is  more  comical  than  either 
Signor  Rovere  or  Signor  Rossi,  though,  by  a  long 
interval,  inferior  to  the  Lablaches  and  Ronconis. 
He  sang  honestly,  and  acted  busily,  and  not  with- 
out glimpses  of  rough,  whimsical  fun.  But  the 
vice  of  the  time  has  tainted  even  these  better 
comic  singers.  Both  were  perpetually  on  the. 
full  stretch  :  there  was  no  piano,  no  play,  no  deli- 
cacy, no  relief,  but  flare  and  force  without  re- 
mission. It  is  not  hard  to  understand  how  all  the 
new  arrivals  from  Italy  criticize  those  who  sing 
in  London,  either  as  over  apathetic,  or  as  having 
lost  their  voices.  The  mischief  cannot  spread 
further,  unless  steam  actors,  of  fifty  man-and- 
woman  power,  can  be  fitted  up  ;  but  can  there 
be  a  reflux  of  taste,  and,  consequently,  a  return 
to  the  old  methods  of  training  the  voice,  to  be 
capable  of  every  gradation  of  strength,  which  im- 
plies every  refinement  ?  The  thing  appears 
hardly  possible  in  Italy,  to  judge  from  the  steady 
and  rapid  deterioration  of  her  vocal  art  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  But  in  place  of  offering- 
dreary  vaticinations,  let  me  close  this  letter  with 
a  few  facts  and  rumors.  The  Teatro  Carignano, 
at  Turin,  is  on  the  eve  of  opening,  and  the  Aroldo 
of  Signor  Verdi  (an  amended  edition  of  his  S^'- 
fellio)  is  to  be  the  first  opera  given  there.  For 
the  Carnival  season  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  the  man- 
agement has  engaged  Mesdames  Albert.ini  and 
Rosa  Devries,  with  Signori  Negrini  and  Mongini 
as  tenors,  Signori  Morelli  and  Guicciardi  as  bari- 
tones, and  Signori  Selva  and  Biacchi  as  basses. 
Signora  Gassier  (qucere  our  Madame  Gassier)  is 
to  be  queen  of  the  Carnival  at  Rome.  A  report, 
inspiring  more  confidence  than  any  of  the  fore- 
going ones,  announces  that,  early  in  the  year,  a 
second  Mdlle.  Duprez  will  appear  at  the  Teatro 
Carcano,  at  Milan.  That  her  father's  pupils 
know  how  to  sing  has  been  already  proved  in 
Madame  Van  den  Henvel  and  Madame  Miolan- 
Carvalho.  The  chances  of  another  coming  artist 
thoroughly  prepared  for  her  profession  are  to  be 
watched  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  these 
days  of  vocal  degeneracy.  c. 


[From  the  New  York  Musical  Review  ] 

Schoeleher's  Life  of  Handel.* 

In  the  United  States  the  professional  musician 
is  but  now  beginning  to  occupy  the  social  position 
which  has  long  since  been  accorded  to  other 
artists,  and  which  he  has  held  for  many  years — 
generations — in  Europe.  Indeed,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  within  our  own  recollection,  to  be 
a  "  music-teacher"  has  been  positively  discredit- 
able ;  and  the  "  Yankee  singing-master"  has  been 
made  the  object  of  ridiculous  portraiture  in  other 
novels  and  tales  than  Cooper's  "Last  of  the 
Mohicans."  But  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  to 
our  present  purpose,  and  this  only  shall  we  notice. 
It  is  this :  the  teachers  of  music  in  our  country, 
in  former  years,  have  not  (as  a  class)  been  men 
of  such  culture  and  knowledge  in  their  art,  beyond 
the  mere  routine  of  their  "duties,  as  to  awaken 
any  deep  feelings  of  respect  in  the  minds  of  others 
for  the  art  and  science  of  which  they  were  the 
representatives.  They  did  not  properly  respect 
the  art  themselves;  took  no  pains  to  inform  them- 

*  A  Life  of  Handel.  By  Victor  Schoclcher.  492 
pages,  12mo,  cloth.  Price,  $1.2.5.  Published  by 
Mason  Brothers,  New  York. 


selves  of  its  history  and  the  history  of  the  great 
men  whose  names  stand  as  high  on  the  roll  of  fame 
as  those  of  any  devotees  of  the  other  arts ; 
neglected  its  literature  and  its  higher  forms ; 
contented  themselves  with  giving  their  courses  of 
lessons,  and  drawing  their  remuneration.  They 
seem  in  general  to  have  had  no  high  aim — to  have 
made  music  their  business  only. 

How  otherwise  has  it  been  with  painting! 
West,  Copley,  Stuart,  Allston,  Peale,  were  through 
their  high  mental  culture  and  refinement  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  the  highest  social  circles,  and 
took  their  appropriate  places  in  them.  They,  and 
men  like  them,  have  made  the  profession  of 
painting  honorable  and  respected.  So  it  has  been 
with  sculpture ;  so  it  is  beginning  to  be  with 
music.  We  know  at  least  three  graduates  of  our 
oldest  college  who  make  music  their  profession; 
a  fourth,  beyond  the  necessity  of  a  profession, 
devotes  himself  to  the  art ;  and  two  others  of  her 
sons  are  trying  the  somewhat  doubtful  experiment 
of  seeking  a  sustenance  in  the  field  of  musical 
literature. 

The  musical  professor  has,  however,  had  this 
excuse  :  that  the  means  of  high  culture  in  his  art 
were  wanting.  With  the  exception  of  books  of 
psalmody  and  other  "  practical"  works,  as  the 
Germans  classify  them,  until  quite  recently  the 
American  press  has  furnished  him  with  nothing 
upon  his  art.  Musical  belles-lettres  have  been 
unknown.  We  can  at  this  moment  recall  no 
work  properly  to  be  so  classed,  previous  to  the 
publication  of  Beyle's  plagiarism  of  Carpani, 
published  under  the  name  of  Bombet,  on  the 
"  Lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,"  in  England,  and 
republished  at  Providence  about  1820.  Another 
edition  of  this  work ;  Gardner's  "  Music  of  Nature" 
— a  most  interesting  and  valuable  work  for  young 
musical  people,  notwithstanding  its  occasional 
droll  errors  and  queer  mistakes ;  Holmes's  "  Life 
of  Mozart" — fascinating  as  a  romance  ;  a  collec- 
tion of  ridiculous  novelettes — partly  original  and 
partly  from  the  German ;  two  or  three  small 
collections  of  musical  biography;  a  republication 
of  Malibran's  Life ;  Moore's  Encyclopedia ;  Dr. 
Mason's  excellent  Musical  Letters  from  Abroad ; 
some  half  a  dozen  works  of  small  extent  relating 
to  the  history  of  psalmody  in  New  England  and 
New  York ;  Mr.  Havergal's  History  of  the  "  Old 
Hundredth;"  Hastings's  "  Musical  Taste ;"  quite  a 
list  of  musical  periodicals,  mostly  short-lived  and 
not  generally  of  a  very  high  order,  with  occasional 
articles  in  other  periodical  works — this  list,  we 
fear,  is  too  nearly  a  complete  catalogue  of  Ameri- 
can Musical  Literature — beyond  those  classes  of 
works  which  are  strictly  professional. 

The  very  meagreness  of  the  list,  however,  is  an 
unfortunate  proof' of  how  little  our  music-teachers 
have  cared  for  a  higher  degree  of  culture ;  for 
had  there  been  a  demand  for  books,  it  would  of 
course  have  been  instantly  supplied.  It  is  a 
cheering  sign  of  the  times,  however,  that  the  more 
ignorant  teachers  are  falling  into  the  background, 
and  those  of  the  better  classes  are  beginning  to 
find  it  worth  their  while,  not  only  to  seek  the  best 
instruction  our  own  cities  afford,  but  to  risk  the 
expense  of  studying  in  Europe.  The  demand  for 
teachers  of  greater  cultivation  is  steadily  increas- 
ing ;  and  the  establishment  of  permanent  music 
schools,  however  they  may  fall  short  of  the  highest 
standard,  is  a  most  cheering  sign.  The  day  of 
physicians,  lawyers,  and  preachers  of  no  education 
has  passed ;  we  venture  to  hope  the  sun  of  the 
music-teacher  without  cultivation  and  with  no  love 
or  enthusiasm  for  his  art  as  such,  will  also  soon  set. 
For  our  own  part,  we  would  never  recommend  as 
a  teacher,*  nor  in  any  manner  lend  our  counte- 
nance to  one  as  such,  who  cares  so  little  for  his 
art  as  not  to  be  a  regular  and  paying  subscriber 
to  at  least  one  of  the  musical  periodicals  of  the 
day.  A  man  who  cares  so  little  for  music  as  this 
indicates,  however  well  he  may  have  the  mere 
technical  and  mechanical  part  of  his  profession, 
can  hardly  be  fitted  to  inspire  a  pupil  with  any 
love  and  enthusiasm  for  art.  We  should  as  soon 
think  of  applying  to  a  physician  or  lawyer  whom 
we  knew  would  not  spare  the  small  sum  necessary 
to  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
his  profession. 

*  Nota  bene  !— Ed. 


Another  indication  of  improvement  we  find  in 
the  fact  that  three  musical  periodicals  appealing 
to  different  classes  of  reader.-,  though  perhaps  not 
properly  sustained,  still  do  live:  but  above  all  we 
plaee  the  republication  of  the  work  whose  title 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  ami  that  too  in 
a  style  so  creditable  to  the  publishers.  Book- 
sellers have  the  best  opportunity  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  the  public,  and  that  this  work  has  been  under- 
taken proves  a  faith  on  the  part  of  its  publishers 
in  the  increasing  desire  of  musical  knowledge, 
which  we  hope  and  pray  will  be  justified  by  the 
sale  of  the  work. 

Some  twenty  years  since,  an  English  quarterly 
suggested  the  necessity  of  a  new  biography  of 
George  Frideric  Handel,  founded  upon  the  works 
of  Hawkins,  Burnev,  and  Mainwaring.  but  which 
should  clear  up  their  discrepancies,  correct  their 
errors,  and,  by  a  due  examination  of  the  Handelian 
manuscripts  in  the  Queen's  and  other  libraries, 
with  a  thorough  digest  of  German  authorities,  give 
us  a  clear  view  of  that  extraordinary  man  and  of 
his  imperishable  compositions.  Since  that  time 
we  have  been  looking  for  such  a  work — but  in 
vain.  We  had  hoped  that  Holmes,  Hogarth, 
Macfarren,  Chorley,  or  some  other  of  those 
writers,  whose  names  have  become  familiar  as 
household  words  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the 
English  press,  would  be  moved  to  undertake  a 
work  so  interesting  in  its  nature,  and  one  which 
afforded  so  noble  an  opportunity  for  doing  a  most 
important  service  to  the  cause  of  musical  history. 

It  is  a  very  singular  circumstance  that  this  work 
should  finally  have  been  undertaken  not  by  an 
Englishman,  nor  a  German,  but  has  waited  until 
a  music-loving  Frenchman — the  last  person  we 
should  have  expected  to  be  an  enthusiast  for 
Handel — was  driven  from  his  country,  and  in- 
duced to  devote  the  years  of  his  exile  to  it.  The 
result  of  M.  Schoeleher's  three  years'  labor  we 
have  in  the  volume  before  us.  We  have  read  it 
with  intense  satisfaction — indeed,  from  the  mo- 
ment we  began  it,  we  opened  no  other  book  until 
we  had  finished  the  last  page  of  the  appendix. 

The  most  important  of  the  author's  labors  in  its 
results  is  the  searching  examination  to  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Lacy,  he  has  subjected  the 
Handelian  manuscripts  and  the  contemporaneous 
periodical  literature  of  England.  The  full  value 
of  this  examination  we  shall  not  comprehend  until 
the  appearance  of  the  complete  catalogue  of 
Handel's  works  which  is  to  follow  this  biography;* 
yet,  from  the  light  thrown  upon  this  history  in  the 
present  volume  from  this  source,  we  are  led  to 
consider  the  information  thus  attained  as  the  finest 
addition  to  the  history  of  music  for  many  years. 
The  few  only  who  are  familiar  with  Hawkins, 
Burnej',  etc.,  and  have  made  the  history  of  Handei 
and  his  works  a  special  study,  can  well  judge  of 
the  value  of  this  information. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  unfortunate  that 
M.  Schuelcher  is  ignorant  of  the  German,  and  has 
been  obliged  to  depend  upon  others  for  such 
extracts  from  German  authorities  as  have  come 
within  his  knowledge.  Of  some  of  these  authori- 
ties he  is  ignorant.  Extracts  from  others  have 
been  so  translated  as  not,  in  all  cases,  to  do  the 
originals  justice,  and  in  some  to  mislead  M. 
Scluelcher.  Upon  the  whole,  they  seem  to  have 
been  judiciously  used. 

The  leading  defect  of  the  work  arises  directly 
from  this  cause.  Had  M.  Schoelcher  been  able 
personally  to  explore  the  collection  of  musical 
literature  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  for 
instance,  we  think  he  might  have  added  much 
interesting  matter  to  his  account  of  the  master's 
early  life,  and  especially  to  have  given  us  the 
means  of  judging  the  relation  in  which  Handel 
stood  to  Keiser  and  Steffani  as  a  composer.  The 
impression  left  Upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  the 
case  now  stands  is  that  Handel,  at  a  single  bound, 
from  the  writer  of  church-music  under  Zackau, 
became  the  great  operatic  composer  of  his  age. 
We  can  not  believe  this.  Mozart  acquired  his 
power  by  practice.  We  believe  the  same  must 
have  been  true  of  Handel.  Happily,  upon  this 
branch  of  the  subject  we   may   expect  soon   to 

*  We  may  note  here,  that  in  1851,  we  saw  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Aloys  Fuchs  of  Vienna,  an 
autograph  motet  belonging  to  Handel's  Italian  period. 
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receive  a  most  thorough  and  complete  work  from 
the  pen  of  the  accurate  and  indefatigable  Dr. 
Chrysander,  who  has  already  for  several  years 
been  laboring  upon  it  with  all  the  zeal  and 
devotion  characteristic  of  the  German  scholar. 
With  the  works  of  Schoelcher  and  Chrysander 
the  musical  student  will  find  little  left  to  be  desired 
to  enable  him  to  follow  Handel's  career  from 
beginning  to  end. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  will  lay  before  our  readers 
a  few  notes  which  have  been  suggested  in  perusing 
the  work,  and  which  may  aid  in  filling  up  the 
outline  of  Handel's  early  history,  until  Dr.  Chry- 
sander's  labors  shall  be  available. 

"  Besides  the  work  of  Mattheson,  and  that  of 
M.  Forstemann  above  mentioned,  all  that  German 
literature  possesses  respecting  the  great  musician 
is  as  follows." — Page  10. 

M.  Schceleher  should  have  inserted  after  the 
word  "  possesses,"  "  which  has  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge." As  it  now  stands,  the  reader  naturally 
concludes  that  the  Germans  have,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  been  very  indifferent  to  the  merits  of 
"  the  great  musician."  As  the  greater  part  of 
Handel's  life  was  passed  in  England,  the  Germans 
would  naturally  look  thither  for  his  history.  The 
list  of  works  given  by  M.  Schoelcher  shows  that 
they  did  not  neglect  him;  still  we  are  able  to  add 
something  to  it. 

Valuable  matter  is  found  not  only  in  the  two 
works  of  Mattheson  noticed  by  M.  Schoelcher,  but 
also  in  his 

Organisten  Probe.     4to.     Hamburg,  1719. 

Critica  Musica.     2  vols.,  4to.     Hamburg,  1725. 

Musikalisehe  Patriot.     4to.     Hamburg,  1728. 

Kern  Melodischer  Wissensehaft.  4to.  Ham- 
burg. 1737. 

Der  Vollkommene  Kapellmeister.  Folio.  Ham- 
burg, 1739. 

In  other  works  of  this  author,  Handel  is  also 
mentioned  with  high  praise. 

Historische  Critische  Beytrage,  by  Marpurg.     5 

vols.,  12mo.     Berlin,  1754-60. 
Critische    Briefe,    by    the    same.      2    vols,    4to. 

Berlin,  1760-63. 
Ebeling's  Translation,  with  notes,    of  Burney's 

Tours.     3  vols.,  12mo.     Hamburg,  1772-3. 
Musikalisehe  Nachriebten,  edited  by  Hiller.     4th 

vol.,  4to.     Leipzig,  1770. 
Cramer's  Magazin  der  Musik.     12mo.     Hamburg, 

1783-86. 
Historisch   Biographisehes  Lexicon,  by   Gerber. 

2  vols.,  8vo.     Leipzig,  1790. 
Michaelis's  Translation  of  Busby,  with  notes.     2 

vols.,  8vo.     Leipzig,  1821. 
Anekdoten    und    Bemerkungen,    by   the    same 

author.     12mo.     Leipzig,  1820. 
Encyclopaedic    der    Musikalisehen    Wissenschaf- 

ten,  by  Dr.  Schilling.     7  vols.,  8vo.  Stuttgard, 

1840-42. 
Keinheitder  Tonkunst,  by  Thibaut,  3d  ed.,  16mo. 

Heidelberg,  1851. 
Die  Erste  Stehende  Deutsche  Oper,  by  Linder. 

16mo.     Berlin,  1855. 

As  to  Handel's  position  in  recent  German 
musical  periodical  literature,  it  will  suffice  to  state, 
that  the  notices  of  him  and  of  his  works,  with 
performances  of  them,  in  the  50  vols,  of  the 
Allgemeine  Musikalisehe  Zeitung,  (4to.  Leipzig, 
179S-4S,)  fill  over  two  pages — tour  and  one  half 
closely  printed  columns  of  the  Index. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Bach's  Sonatas  for  the  Violin. 

(From  the  Niederrheinische  Musik-Zeitung.) 

J.  S.  Bach  wrote  for  the  violin  six  sonatas 
without  any  accompaniment  whatever.  Com- 
pared with  his  compositions  for  the  piano-forte, 
they  are  very  little  known,  although  they  are  a 
perfect  musical  treasure,  and,  despite  certain 
difficult  portions,  belong  to  those  compositions  in 
which  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  master  is  exhib- 
ited so  wonderfully,  as  the  compass  and  nature  of 
the  instrument  limited,  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner, the  polyphonic  style,  which,  in  this  instance, 
he  neither  could  nor  would  abandon.  The  six 
sonatas  contain  thirty-two  movements,  of  which, 
however,  by  far  the   most  (even  to  three-part 


fugues)  are  fairly  worked  out  and  of  considerable 
length,  displaying  an  inexhaustibly  rich  slore  of 
fancy.  It  is  true  they  are  very  difficult  to  play, 
and  we  cannot  help  feeling  considerable  respect 
for  the  violinists  of  those  days,  it  they  mastered 
them.  More  than  five-and-twcnly  years  ago,  I 
heard  most  of  them  played  by  one  of  Spohr's 
most  distinguished  pupils,  Probst,  then  Ducal 
Concertmeister  at  Dessau,  who  executed  them — 
especially,  tor  instance,  the  adagio  and  the  grand 
fugue  in  C  minor  from  the  Sonata  No.  1 — most 
admirably,  not  merely  playing  them  through,  for 
he  was  so  much  mastes  of  all  the  difficulties,  that 
the  effort  to  overcome  them  did  not  in  the  slightest 
interfere  with  his  mental  conception  and  render- 
ing of  the  composition.  Subsequently  violinists 
preferred  tormenting  themselves  with  Paganinian 
Etudes,  to  the  study  of  old  Sebastian ;  most  of 
them,  probably,  scarcely  knew  that  something  al- 
ready existed  which  united  brilliancy  of  techni- 
cal execution  with  the  true  musical  subjects  for 
their  instrument. 

Of  late  years,  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann 
once  more  directed  attention  to  Bach's  violin 
compositions.  Mendelssohn,  as  we  know,  wrote 
piano-forte  accompaniment  to  the  Ciaconna,  and 
people  then,  at  least,  heard  it  again  ;  sometimes 
very  well  played,  by  Joachim,  for  instance  ;  nay, 
it  became,  for  a  time,  the  fashion,  so  that  even 
very  mediocre  fiddlers  ventured  to  attempt  it. 
But  Bach's  sonatas  contain  many  other  pieces,  in 
which  a  violinist  of  elevated  sentiment  might  dis- 
play his  powers  to  advantage,  and  which  would, 
perhaps,  prove  more  attractive  for  the  general 
public  than  the  Ciaconna.  In  our  opinion,  how- 
ever, they  ought  to  be  played  as  Bach  wrote 
them,  that  is  to  say,  alone,  and  without  any  ac- 
companiment. Let  any  one  attempt  this  only 
once,  in  musical  circles,  with  some  of  the  shorter 
pieces,  such  as  the  Adagio  and  Siciliano,  from  the 
G  Minor  Sonata ;  there  is  no  chance  of  his  not 
being  successful. 

The  author  of  the  edition  of  these  violin-sona- 
tas arranged  for  the  piano  alone,  which  now  lies 
before  us  with  the  following  title,  has  quite  an- 
other object  in  view : 

J.  S.  Bach's  Six  Violin-Sonatas  for  the  Piano- 
forte alone,  arranged  by  Carl  Debrois  van  Bruyck. 
Leipsic,  published  by  Fr.  Kistner.  Price  of  the 
whole,  6  thalers,  15  neugroschen.  Each  part 
separately,  1  thaler — 1  thaler  10  neugroschen. 
(The  violin-parts  are  printed  in  a  complete  form 
with  the  above,  for  the  sake  of  comparison.) 

This  undertaking  may  certainly  be  called  a 
bold  one,  for  it  could  not  be  carried  out  without 
material  additions,  and  to  add  anything  to  J.  S. 
Bach  is,  after  all,  a  vei-y  daring  act.  Apart  from 
this,  too,  a  great  deal  may  be  advanced  against 
such  an  arrangement.  This,  however,  has  been 
duly  felt  by  the  arranger,  who  has  himself  touched 
upon  it  in  his  somewhat  long  but  well-written 
preface,  which  was  certainly  required.  The  idea 
may  be  considered  a  new  one,  since  the  method 
in  which  it  is  carried  out  is  completely  different, 
for  instance,  to  that  pursued  in  the  arrangement 
of  Beethoven's  violiji-concerto  as  a  piano-forte 
concerto,  and  of  Paganini's  Etudes  for  the  piano- 
forte, by  F.  Liszt. 

The  author,  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  pres- 
ent work,  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  far 
greater  portion  of  it  sprang,  without  any  second- 
ary object,  purely  from  his  plunging  enthusiasti- 
cally into  the  separate  parts  of  the  peculiar  origi- 
nal. We  will,  however,  allow  him  to  speak  for 
himself,  and  give  the  pith  of  his  preface,  stating 
the  motives  that  induced  him  to  undertake  the 
work,  as  well  as  what  his  object  is : 

"  During  my  inward  enjoyment  of  the  work,  in 
one  place,  supplementary  ideas,  and  in  another, 
amplifications  attached  themselves  to  what  was 
given  me,  and  which  is  often  only  hinted  and 
half  pronounced,  and  I  could  not  withstand  my 
impulse  to  complete,  in  my  own  mind  and  for  my 
own  satisfaction,  the  building  of  the  palace,  of 
which  I  saw  merely  the  rows  of  columns  and  the 
golden  cupola  standing  before  me.  It  was  in  this 
manner,  for  instance,  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Sarabande  of  the  second  Sonata  arose  in  its  pres- 
ent form  ;  this  was  followed  by  the  bourre'e  and 
double   (No.  4),  of  the  same    Sonata,  then   the 


Fugue  and  Presto  of  the  first  one,  the  Ciaconna, 
ami  so  on  by  the  other  pieces,  jusf  as  I  was  cap- 
tivated by  them.     Atlast,  I  perceived  I  wasfairty 

engaged  in  a  regular  work,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
completing  it,  1  arranged,  in  the  same  spirit,  the 
few  remaining  pieces  I  had  hitherto  left  un- 
touched, if  I  were  called  upon  to  assign  a  more 
material  motive  for  the  continuation  of  my  labors, 
I  must  confess  that  1  continued  it  simply  because 
I  looked  upon  it,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  kind  of 
practical  course  of  stud}'. 

"  This   originating  process  at  once  proves  how 
far  I  necessarily  was  from  any  tendency  effort  to 
write  as  much  as  possible  '  in  Bach's  style.'     Ac- 
cording to  my  notions  of  artistic  style,  I  could 
not  have  been  guilty  of  any  greater  piece  of  folly 
than  proposing  to  myself  the  task — only  to  be 
accomplished  idealistically — of  necessarily  pub- 
lishing the  new  work  as  Bach  himself  would  have 
created  it,  supposing  his  mind  had  originally  ma- 
tured it  in  this  shape,  or  as  he — for  all  I  know — 
would  write  it,  were  he  now  alive.     This,  how- 
ever, is  a  path  on  which  so  many  '  ifs  '  and  '  buts ' 
lie  concealed,  like  so  many  steel  traps,  that  I  pre- 
fer not  entering  upon  it  at  all.     But  in  order  not 
to  be  misunderstood,  I  must,  by  the  way,  here 
make  a  difference  between  the  congruity  of  ma- 
terial points  of  inward  style  and  outward  casual- 
ties, if  I  may  so  express  myself.     I  had  to  rely 
on  a  happy  instinct,  supported  by  some  study  of 
the  art,  to  prevent  me  from  sinning  against  the 
first,  otherwise  I  was  lost,  and  others  must  decide 
which  of  the  two  is  the  case.     With  regard  to 
certain  incongruities  in  the  last,  as,  for  instance, 
in  my  technical  treatment  of  the  subject,  I  am 
able  to  console  myself  with  tolerable  ease.     The 
present  work,  so  far  as  it  is  mine,  is  destined,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  produce  the  effect  of  an  or- 
ganic whole,  created  all  at  once,  without  any  re- 
gard (except  so  far  as  is  consequent  on  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself)   to  the   particular  century  of 
its  birth.     If  it  produces  this  effect,  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied,  and  my  object  is  attained." 

UluStpl    <l£0ip[£SpiuUtt4£. 

Glasgow,  Scotland, Oct.  12. — (Concluded.) 
— So  while  I  thought,  and  pondered,  and  admired 
the  architecture,  and  held  silent  communion  with 
the  little  wretch  under  the  stone  leaf,  the  invisible 
minister  brought  his  sermon  to  a  close,  the  clerk 
gave  out  a  hymn,  the  pitch-pipe  gave  a  squeak, 
and  the  singers  sang  to  a  curious  old  tune  the 
words  appointed.  I  was  again  struck  with  the 
remarkable  evidences  of  careful  training  exhibit- 
ed by  these  singers,  and  noticed  how  admirably 
they  managed  the  diminuendos  and  crescendos. 
Indeed,  they  seemed  themselves  to  be  quite  aware 
of  their  own  ability,  and  after  the  hymn  sang-  a 
very  beautiful  little  anthem,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal soprano,  whose  rich,  powerful  voice  was 
heard  in  the  hymns  above  all  the  others,  sang 
with  exquisite  effect  a  short  solo,  that  re-echoed 
through  the  choir,  and  then  seemed  to  fly  away 
like  a  bird,  far  into  the  silent,  empty  nave.  It 
was  certainly  a  beautiful  performance  ;  but  how 
much  it  would  have  been  aided  by  an  organ ! 
And  I  thought,  as  I  left  the  place,  that  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  service  is  cold  and  unfeeling 
when  heard  under  the  lofty  arches  of  these  mighty 
cathedrals.  It  has  done  its  duty  nobly  among 
the  rocks  and  hills,  where  the  Covenanters  lay 
hidden,  or  in  the  quiet  village  church,  far  away 
from  the  bustle  of  man.  But  for  these  cathe- 
drals, these  solemn  temples  that  afford  a  holy  and 
silent  sanctuary  amid  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
towns  and  cities,  something  more  is  needed  to  im- 
press the  mind  —  some  jewel  more  fitting  to  the 
elaborate  casket.  It  is  here  that  the  liturgical 
form  of  service,  which  would  be  in  its  turn  unim- 
pressive when  repeated  under  the  covert  of  rocks, 
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or  in  the  rude  village  chapel,  alone  should  be 
given  ;  and  of  all  the  liturgical  forms,  that  of  the 
church  of  England  stands  pre-eminent  in  its  no- 
ble yet  simple  grandeur.  1  speak  now  of  form, 
not  of  doctrine  ;  and  though  it  would  ill  become 
me  to  place  one  form  of  religion  above  another, 
all  being  acceptable  to  Him  to  whom  all  praise 
and  honor  are  justly  due,  yet  I  must  maintain 
that  no  one  can  enter  these  glorious  English  ca- 
thedrals, and  listen  to  their  liturgical  service  well 
performed,  without  feeling  that  none  other  could, 
be  as  fitting  or  appropriate,  as  expressive  or  sub- 
lime. ****** 

After  leaving  the  cathedral  I  strolled  over  the 
"  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  as  it  is  appropriately  called, 
which  leads  to  the  "  Necropolis,"  where  lie  many 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Glasgow.  Promi- 
nent among  the  monuments  is  one  huge  column, 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  John  Knox, 
and  intended  rather  as  a  memorial  of  the  great 
Reformation  in  which  he  was  an  honored  instru- 
ment, than  of  the  individual  himself.  Not  far 
from  this  lie,  in  a  tasteless  mausoleum  of  the  By- 
zantine style,  ornamented  with  the  unchristian 
device  of  inverted  torches,  the  remains  of  Rae 
Wilson,  Esq.,  an  author  and  editor  of  some  re- 
pute, but  who  will  be  chiefly  known  as  the  sub- 
ject of  Thomas  Hood's  satiric  "  Ode  to  Kae  Wil- 
son," commencing  with  the  quaint  couplet — 

"  A  wanderer,  Wilson,  from  ray  native  land, 
Remote,  O  Rae,  from  godliness  and  thee." 

But  perhaps  the  monument  that  attracts  the  most 
attention  is  an  elaborate  affair  of  cast  iron,  re- 
presenting the  proscenium,  footlights,  and  curtain 
of  a  theatre,  and  erected  by  his  wife  over  the 
remains  of  John  Henry  Alexander,  a  favorite 
actor  of  this  city.  This  being,  by  the  way,  a 
purely  theatrical  item,  is  perhaps  better  adapted 
for  the  columns  of  our  Philadelphia  friend  Fitz- 
gerald ;  but  still  it  may  be  worth  while  to  send 
you  the  inscription  on  this  singular  tomb  :  — 
"  Fallen  is  the  curtain  ;  the  last  scene  is  o'er  ; 

The  favorite  actor  treads  Life's  stage  no  more. 

Oft  lavish  plaudits  from  the  crowd  he  drew, 

And  laughing  eyes  confessed  his  humor  true. 

Here  fond  affection  rears  this  sculptured  stone 

For  virtues  not  enacted,  but  his  own  ; 

A  constancy  unbroken  unto  death, 

A  truth  unswerving,  and  a  Christian  faith. 

Who  knew  him  best  have  cause  to  mourn  him  most. 

.0,  weep  the  man,  more  than  the  actor  lost. 

Unnumbered  parts  he  played,  yet  to  the  end 

His  best  were  those  of  Husband,  Father,  Friend." 

Trovatok. 

Dublin,  Ireland,  Oct.  16. — From  Glasgow 
I  took  a  steamer,  or  more  properly  a  steamer  took 
me,  to  Dublin,  the  voyage  being  as  stupid  as  all 
voyages  usually  are,  and  productive  of  unlimited 
sea-sickness.,  The  famed  scenery  of  the  Bay  of 
Dublin,  which,  say  the  Irish,  rivals  that  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  was  hidden  from  view  by  dense 
clouds  of  fog  that  have  continued  during  my  en- 
tire stay,  obliging  me  to  see  the  capital  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  as  through  a  glass,  darkly,  thus 
losing  all  the  fine  vistas  from  the  bridges,  con- 
cerning which  the  guide-book  is  so  eloquent. 

Taking  a  peep  at  the  paper,  while  waiting  for 
breakfast,  I  was  delighted  to  see  the  advertise- 
ment of  an  opera  now  playing  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  and  noticed  that  Donizetti's  Fille  du 
Regiment  was  announced  for  the  evenino-'s  per- 
formance, with  Piccolomini,  Belletti,  and 
Ltjcchesi  in  the  chief  roles.     So,  when  evening 


came,  I  presented  myself  at  the  door  of  the  thea- 
tre, and  mounting  upwards,  obtained  a  favorable 
position  among  the  "  gods." 

Accustomed  to  the  beautiful,  airy  theatres  of 
American  cities,  I  have  been  surprised  at  the 
extreme  ugliness  of  those  in  the  provincial  towns, 
and  this  of  Dublin  is  another  to  be  added  to  the 
same  catalogue.  Though  spacious,  and  tolerably 
comfortable,  it  is  quite  destitute  of  decoration, 
and  most  miserably  lighted,  there  being  no  chan- 
deliers higher  than  the  first  tier  of  boxes.  Be- 
tween the  proscenium  and  the  tiers,  as  usual  in 
theatres,  there  is  a  slight  concavity,  and  this 
space,  near  the  stage,  is  occupied  by  the  most  re- 
markable contrivance  I  ever  beheld — a  private 
box.  crouching  low  on  the  floor,  and  surmounted 
by  a  low,  blue,  striped  canopy,  the  whole  strongly 
resembling  in  appearance  a  huge  clam,  with  the 
shell  slightly  opened.  The  drop  curtain,  of  the 
conventional  green  baize,  presented  no  feature 
of  attraction,  and  my  survey  of  the  house  being 
speedily  completed,  I  centred  my  attention  upon 
the  audience.. 

It  was  quite  a  fashionable  audience,  though 
not  near  as  brilliant  as  I  have  seen  in  the  Acad- 
emies of  Music  at  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  or 
in  the  Boston  Theatre.  In  a  private  box  was 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Carl- 
isle, a  brother  of  the  famous  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, and  one  of  the  philanthropic  noblemen  of 
England  who  improve  their  estates,  give  prizes 
for  model  lodging  houses,  endeavor  to  spread  ed- 
ucation among  their  poorer  tenants,  and  conde- 
scend to  deliver  owlish  and  old  fogy  lectures  at 
lyceums.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  a  few  years  ago, 
when  Lord  Morpeth,  visited  America,  and  has 
published  in  pamphlet  form  the  result  of  Trans- 
atlantic observations.  He  is  very  popular  in 
Ireland. 

But  by  far  the  most  unique  feature  of  the  au- 
dience were  the  "  gods,"  who  occupied  the  higher 
tier.  Such  a  roysterous,  jolly  set  of  gods  you 
need  never  hope  to  meet  again:  they  are  chiefly 
composed  of  the  students  from  Trinity  College, 
and  go  with  the  express  intention  of  having  fun, 
though  they  never  allow  it  to  interfere  with  the 
performance.  It  is  their  assumed  duty  to  act  as 
Mentors  to  those  in  the  pit  below,  (which,  as  with 
our  parquette,  is  a  fashionable  part  of  the  house,) 
and  should  any  unlucky  wight  appear  therein 
with  a  white  hat,  he  is  immediately  requested  to 
take  it  off  by  a  chorus  of  some  five  hundred  voi- 
ces. To  look  at  the  gods  through  an  opera  glass 
is  a  liberty  they  will  not  allow  for  an  instant,  and 
the  rash  person  who  raises  his  lorgnette  towards 
their  part  of  the  house  is  greeted  with  hoots  and 
hisses,  and  imperative  demands  to  "  take  that 
glass  down."  Should  this  request  not  be  com- 
plied with,  the  inquisitive  proprietor  of  the.  lorg- 
nette is  "  exposed  " — that  is,  he  is  made  the.  butt 
of  some  local  allusion ;  and  one  the  night  I  refer 
to  was  asked  by  the  five  hundred  voices  what 
he  did  with  the  eight  hundred  chests  of  tea  ? 
This  is  in  allusion  to  a  recent  fraud  in  the  custom 
house,  to  detect  which  a  rewai'd  of  eight  hundred 
pounds  has  been  offered.  Of  course  these  sallies 
are  at  once  understood,  and  received  with  ap- 
plause. 

But  by  and  by  the  "  gods  "  get  tired  of  this, 
and  relieve  their  tedium  by  singing,  generally 
selecting  some  of  our  popular  negro  melodies. 
"  Wait  for  the  wagon  "  and  "  Nelly  Bly  "  are 
frequently  sung  on  these  occasions,  everybody  in 


the  upper  tier  joining  in  with  spirit.  Then  some 
unlucky  wretch  enters  the  clam-shell  private  box, 
and  if  he  wears  the  obnoxious  white  hat,  is  at 
once  made  aware  of  the  fact.  Perhaps  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  is  here  recognized,  and  greeted  with 
three  cheers;  then  miscellaneous  cheers  are  given 
at  the  suggestion  of  various  individual  gods,  and 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  scene  of  uproarious 
mirth,  in  all  parts  of  the  house,  when,  after  cheer- 
ing Sir  Colin  Campbell,  General  Havelock,  &c., 
and  groaning  dismally  at  the  mention  of  Nena 
Sahib,  the  Indian  tyrant,  now  the  bugbear  of 
England,  a  stentorian  voice  roared  out,  "  Three 
cheers  for  Nena  Sahib's  grandmother  !  " 

At  last  the  orchestra  appeared,  led  by  Abditi, 
the  same,  I  believe,  so  well  known  in  America; 
and  at  the  touch  of  his  baton  on  the  desk  the 
house  was  perfectly  still,  to  listen  to  the  overture. 
As  is  almost  universally  the  case,  the  first  part 
of  this  overture  to  La  Figlia  was  omitted,  the 
orchestra  commencing  with  the  prettv  Allegro 
movement  by  violins.  Can  you  tell  any  reason 
why  the  opening  part  of  the  overture  is  always 
omitted  ? 

Well,  the  curtain  rose,  and  the  chorus  of  vil- 
lagers was  heard,  and  the  fussy  old  marchioness 
related  her  troubles  to  her  servant ;  and  then 
they  all  vanished,  and  Belletti,  the  baritone,  ap- 
peared as  Sulpizio,  followed  by  the  Piccolomini 
as  the  Vivandiere.  What  a  shout  greeted  her 
appearance  !  Three  cheers  were  given,  hand- 
kerchiefs ware  waved,  and  it  was  several  minutes 
before  she  could  proceed.  In  person  she  is  petite, 
and  of  American  singers  I  know  none  whom  she 
resembles  more  than  Cora  de  Wilhorst ;  but  her 
voice  is  better  balanced,  and  more  fully  under 
her  control.  The  opening  duet  with  Sulpizio 
was  admirably  done,  and  received  with  frantic 
enthusiasm ;  the  ad  captandum  air,  Ciascun  lo 
dice,  was  encored,  though  the  best  performance  in 
this  act  was  her  exquisite  rendition  of  the  sweet 
air  in  which  Marie  bids  farewell  to  her  compan- 
ions. Piccolomini  was  twice  called  before  the 
curtain  at  the  close  of  this  act. 

Now  it  was  that  the  "  gods  "  grew  rampant 
again.  Somebody,  invisible  to  me,  performed  a 
burlesque  solo,  in  airs  from  the  opera,  upon  a 
little  tin  fife,  a  species  of  instrument  that  are  just 
at  present  taking  the  place  of  jewsharps  among 
amateurs  of  limited  musical  science.  Some  other 
bodies  indulged  in  a  popular  custom  of  request- 
ing certain  individuals  in  the  parquette  whom 
they  recognized  to  be  put  in  charge  of  the  po- 
lice, while  others  made  diabolical  clucking  noises, 
as  of  grouse,  chickens,  and  guinea  hens.  Then, 
as  if  by  a  sudden  impulse,  the  whole  tier  broke 
out  into  song,  transforming  into  a  chorus  and  to 
extempore  words  the  favorite  air  of  La  Figlia, 
the  familiar  Ciascun  lo  dice. 

An  individual  was  seated  next  to  me  who  ap- 
peared to  have  something  on  his  mind.  We  en- 
tered into  conversation,  and  the  individual  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  singers, 
especially  Belletti  and  Lucchesi,  declaring  that 
the  latter  sang  in  a  "  stony  "  manner. 

"  As  to  the  tenor,"  said  the  Individual,  "  any 
one  can  see,  poor  fellow,  that  he  sings  cheesy." 

I  said,  "  Indeed  !  " 

"  Yes,"  added  the  Individual ;  "  but.  after  all, 
it's  only  his  luck." 

I  said  "  Indeed  !  "  again  ;  but  this  did  not  seem 
to  satisfy  the  Individual.  He  glanced  at  me  sev- 
eral times,  and  then  suddenly,  poking  me  play- 
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fully  with  his  forefinger,  asked  me  if  I  did  not 
take.  I  replied,  with  stern  and  almost  severe 
dignity,  that  I  did  not  take.  The  Individual  said 
that  he  had  remarked  that  it  was  the  luck  of 
Lucehesi  to  sing  cheesy  to-night.  It  was  only  a 
little  pun  of  his,  he  said.  I  replied  that  it  was  a 
very  little  pun,  indeed;  and  the  curtain  rising, 
prevented  further  remark. 

The  Piccolomini — I  copy  the  usual  affectation 
in  prefixing  to  lier  name  the  definite  article — 
was  even  more  successful  in  the  second  than  in 
the  first  act.  Throughout  the  music  lesson  scene 
she  acted  with  great  spirit  and  effect,  the  rata- 
plan duet  being  encored.  The  trifling  part  of 
the  Marchioness  was  admirably  taken  by  the 
contralto  of  the  troupe,  one  Madame  Poma,  who 
played  the  piano-forte  accompaniments  to  Marie's 
romanza  extremely  well.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
opera  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  the  air 
known  familiarly  as  the  Salut  a  la  France,  which 
was  reproduced  by  Piccolomini,  with  vocal  varia- 
tions, as  a  finale. 

When  the  curtain  fell,  there  were,  of  course, 
loud  cries  for  the  performers  ;  and  the  beautiful 
young  prima  donna  was  led  out  by  Belletti,  amid 
the  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  Bouquets 
were  thrown  to  her,  which  she  picked  up  herself, 
.  with  childish  glee,  and,  bowing  her  thanks,  dis- 
appeared ;  but  this  was  not  enough  for  the  en- 
thusiastic audience,  and  she'  was  twice  again 
called  upon  the  stage,  her  fresh  young  counte- 
nance beaming  with  renewed  delight  at  the  com- 
pliment. Indeed,  I  have  never  seen  a  singer  to 
whom  applause  appears  as  grateful  and  intoxicat- 
ing as  to  Piccolomini.  Every  feature  of  her  face 
expressed  her  rapture ;  and  it  is  this,  more  than 
her  artistic  merits,  that  makes  her  receive  so 
many  ovations.  She  is  young  and  enthusiastic, 
and  infects  her  audience  with  a  lively  sympathy. 
This  is  not  her  first  appearance  in  Dublin,  how- 
ever. 

There  are  few  instances  in  operatic  annals 
where  an  artist  has  made  such  a  sudden  success 
as  this  same  Piccolomini,  and  for  this  success  she 
is  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  the  excitement 
attending  her  London  debut  in  Traviata.  Her 
voice  is  by  no  means  sweet,  or  even  sympathetic  ; 
and  though  tolerably  cultivated,  she  cannot  do 
any  of  those  vocal  gymnastics  that  are  now  so 
popular.  Were  she  an  ugly  woman — were  she 
any  thing  beside  a  fresh,  pretty,  lively,  enthusi- 
astic young  girl,  free  from  the  conventional  affec- 
tation of  the  stage,  she  would  never  have  created 
the  sensation  she  has  done. 

Dublin  is  a  musical  city,  I  believe,  and  claims 
to  be  one  of  the  most  discriminating  of  judges  in 
musical  affairs.  A  Dublinite  informed  me  that  if 
a  singer  once  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  Dublin  au- 
dience, his  or  her  success  was  ensured ;  at  the 
which  I  quietly  laughed  in  my  sleeve,  for  never 
yet  have  I  been  to  a  prominent  city  that  did  not 
make  the  same  claim.  London  claims  this  rank, 
Paris  claims  it,  Milan  with  its  everlasting  La 
Scala  claims  it,  Naples  talks  about  her  San  Carlo, 
and  claims  it,  and  we  all  have  some  vague  ideas 
of  the  intense  musical  taste  of  St.  Petersburg. 
In  America  I  have  always  been  a  firm  believer 
in  the  musical  supremacy  of  New  York  in  this 
line ;  for  have  not  newspapers  there  been  con- 
stantly saying,  for  the  last  five  years,  that  no 
European  artist  now  considers  his  reputation 
made  until  endorsed  by  a  New  York  audience  ? 
As  to  Boston,  the  people  there  are  so  completely 


impregnated  with  the  idea  of  their  vast  musical 
superiority,  that  I  am  quite  convinced  no  amount 
of  operatic  failures  can  shake  their  self-compla- 
cency ;  and  then  we  more  recently  have  Phila- 
delphia— the  little  musical  upstart — clapping  her 
hands  for  glee,  prating  about  her  new  Academy 
of  Music,  and  setting  up  her  claim  to  the  proud 
position  which  so  many  other  cities  assume  as 
their  own.  Now  is  there  any  way  of  deciding 
which  of  these  claimants  is  right  ?  Would  it 
not  be  a  good  subject  for  discussion  for  some  de- 
bating society :  Which  is  the  most  musical  city  in 
the  world  '?  Tkovator. 


Jwijgftfs  Jouijital  of  Jtak. 
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Musical  Criticism  in  England.— Wonderful 
Coincidence. 
Mr.  Schcelcher,  in  his  interesting  Life  of 
Handel,  speaks  of  the  popularity  of  that  trans- 
cendant  work,  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  which  he  re- 
gards as  a  "  proof  of  the  high  point  to  which 
musical  education  has  arrived  in  England."  For 
further  proof  he  cites  what  he  seems  to  consider 
a  remarkable  piece  of  criticism  from  one  of  the 
London  newspapers  of  the  day  after  a  perform- 
ance in  1853.  He  says  in  a  note  (page  239  of 
the  American  reprint)  : 

"  Let  those  who  doubt  this  read  the  following 
article,  taken  from  the  Era  of  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1853,  on  a  performance  of  the  previous 
evening  :  '  It  is  always  good  to  inhale  the  bracing 
mountain  air  of  Handel.  His  music  beats  with 
the  strong  pulse  of  a  wholesome,  humanitary, 
universal  feeling.  No  theme  ever  seems  too 
great  for  Handel ;  he  moves  at  home  among 
miracles ;  he  has  music  fit  for  Sinai  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  bold  certainty  and 
inexhaustibleness  of  his  inspiration,  he  calls  up 
the  image  of  the  old  prophet  who  smote  the  rock, 
and  the  waters  gushed  forth.  It  is  music  to  make 
one  grow  strong  as  he  sits  and  listens.  Israel  in 
Egypt  is  mainly  a  series  of  colossal  choruses,  al- 
most exclusively  a  mountain  chain  of  immense 
choruses,  connected  by  some  rugged  passes  of 
recitative,  and  a  very  few  green  vales  of  song, 
into  which  we  are  permitted  to  peep.  These 
choruses  are  all  wonderful  specimens,  in  their 
way,  of  most  consummate  musical  treatment. 
But  there  is  a  poetic  force  of  conception  in  them 
that  still  more  commends  them.' 

'L  It  is  in  this  style  that  the  diapason  of  musical 
criticism  in  England  is  occasionally  heard.  Such 
articles  as  these  are  written  currente  calamo,  with 
a  rapid  pen,  and  their  writers  do  not  even  care 
to  sign  them.  Such  things  as  these  are  cast  into 
the  rapid  torrent  of  daily  publicity — bright  flashes 
of  light  which  illuminate  the  dawn  of  a  morning, 
and  then  are  seen  no  more." 

Now  all  this  may  be  very  fine  ;  at  all  events, 
we  should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
quarrel  with  the  general  thought  and  spirit  of 
the  criticism ;  but  it  seemed  strangely  familiar 
when  we  read  it,  and  we  could  not  get  over  the 
suspicion  that  both  the  thoughts  and  the  expres- 
sions had  passed  through  our  mind  before.  If  so, 
then  M.  Schcelcher  will  have  less  cause  to  lament 
that  "  flashes  which  illuminate,"  &c,  are  "  seen 
no  more  ;  "  for  this  flash,  it  would  seem,  has  been 
repeated.  And  if  it  is  to  pass  for  any  evidence 
of  musical  education,  we  say  very  well  again,  but 
beg  leave  to  correct  and  add  in  Neio  England, 
instead  of  in  Old  England.  The  reader  shall 
judge.  The  following  (which  will  perhaps  derive 
some  interest  from  the  fact  that  "  Israel  in  Egypt" 


is  now  in  rehearsal  by  our  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society)  appeared  in  the  Boston  Commonwealth 
newspaper,  of  March  15, 1851,  previous  to  a  per- 
formance by  the  Musical  Education  Society,  and 
two  years  and  a  half  earlier  than  the  reflected 
"  flash  "  of  the  London  journal  above  cited. 

Okatokio  to-night. — We  must  not  forget 
the  second  and  last  chance  of  inhaling  for  a  cou- 
ple of  hours  the  bracing  mountain  air  of  Handel. 
Seeking  in  the  natural  world  a  type  for  the  great 
choruses  of  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  we  think  of  the 
solemn,  tranquil  grandeur  of  our  own  "  White 
Hills."  It  is  almost  exclusively  a  mountain  chain 
of  choruses,  connected  by  some  rugged  passes  of 
recitative  and  a  very  few  green  vales  of  song. 
The  sentiment  of  the  work  is  too  great,  too  uni- 
versal for  any  but  the  amplest  chorus  treatment. 
Handel  moves  at  home  among  miracles;  he  has 
music  fit  for  Sinai  and  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea ;  and  he  perfectly  reconciles  miracle  with 
humanity,  with  the  deep  common  instincts  of  the 
whole  race. 

These  choruses  are  all  wonderful  specimens  in 
their  way  of  most  consummate  musical  treatment, 
whether  in  plain  solid  counterpoint,  or  in  all  the 
intricacies  of  fugue.  But  there  is  a  poetic  force 
of  conception  in  them  which  still  more  commends 
them.  Each  is  unlike  the  others.  Each  perfectly 
embodies  a  spiritual  and  an  outward  experience, 
uttering  a  sentiment  and  painting  an  image  or  a 
scene.  The  children  of  Israel  sighing  in  bond- 
age is  one.  Their  loathing  of  the  river  turned  to 
blood  is  another,  whose  fugal  subject,  passed  from 
voice  to  voice,  sickens  most  expressively  through 
the  interval  of  the  "  extreme  flat  seventh."  Next, 
The  Lord  spake  the  word,  and  there  came  all  man- 
ner of  flies,  &c, — a  double  chorus,  like  most  of 
the  others — and  grotesquely  descriptive,  as  the 
air  swarms  and  shivers  with  the  fine  figures  of 
the  violins.  Then  the  great  "  hail-stone  chorus; " 
fire,  mingled  with  the  had,  ran  along  the  ground ! 
The  musical  movement  translates  that  most  vi- 
vidly. 

As  opposite  from  that  as  possible  is,  He  sent  a 
thick  darkness:  the  dull,  groping,  chromatic  har- 
mony, as  far  from  common-place  as  the  most  mod- 
ern modulations  of  Spohr  or  Mendelsohn,  almost 
makes  you  shudder  ;  voice  after  voice  utters  sin- 
gly little  fragments  of  the  words ;  and  how  pal- 
pable that  darkness,  when  the  instruments  drop 
away  and  in  distinct  unison  the  bass  voices  pro- 
nounce "  which  might  he  felt!"  Then  the  con- 
trast of  the  tough,  terrible  double  fugue :  "  He 
smote  the  first-born  of  Egypt,  with  the  smooth 
pastoral  style  of  But  as  for  his  people.  He  led 
them,  §*c. .'  and  was  not  strong  Handel  in  his 
glory  when  he  brought  all  the  voices  together 
upon  the  words,  There  was  not  one  feeble  person 
among  their  tribes  ?  What  a  feeling  of  strength 
and  unanimity  there  is  in  it !  "  Not  one,"  "  not 
one,"  sounds  like  the  ring  of  grounded  arms 
along  a  vast  line  of  infantry :  from  top  to  bottom 
we  are  one,  we  are  all  here  !  Even  more  won- 
derful is,  He  led  them  through  the  deep,  where 
the  musical  intricacy  of  movement  is  indeed  as 
through  the  wilderness. 

But  we  have  no  room  to  speak  of  miracle  after 
miracle  of  chorus ;  of  the  waters  overwhelming 
Pharaoh's  hosts ;  of  Miriam's  trumpet  song  pre- 
luding to  the  stupendous  chorus  of  The  horse  and 
his  Rider ;  of  With  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils ;  of 
The  people  shall  hear  and  be  afraid,  and  the  melt- 
ing away  of  Canaan.  "  They  shall  be  as  still  as 
a  stone,"  sing  the  basses  in  solid  unison,  suddenly 
sinking  an  octave ;  and  as  they  lie  there  fixed, 
and  deep,  and  cold,  the  passing  on  of  the  Lord's 
people,  group  after  group,  begins  in  little  travel- 
ling phrases  of  melody.  Handel  is  almost,  humor- 
ous in  the  felicity  of  such  sublime  description. 


Music  Abroad. 
The  first  of  the  usual  twenty  Gewandhaus 
Concerts,  at  Leipzig,  took  place  on  Sunday,  Oct. 
4.  The  vocalist  was  Fraiilein  Ida  Kriiger,  from 
Schwerin ;  and  the  pianist,  Herr  Hans  von  Billow. 
The  programme  was  as  follows : 
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PART   I. 

Overture,  "  Meeresstille," Mendelssohn. 

Scenaand  Aria  from  "  Fidelio," Beethoven. 

Concerto  for  Piano,  No.  5,  E  flat, Beethoven. 

Scena  and  Aria  from  the  "  Freiscli'utz,  ' Weber. 

Hungarian  Rhapsody  for  Piano, Listz. 

PART  II. 

Sinfonia  Eroica Beethoven. 

A  friend  who  is  passing  a  year  at  Vienna,  and  is 
brought  much  into  the  society  of  musicians  there, 
and  from  whom  we  hope  to  hear  more  at  length, 
writes  us : 

"  You  know  the  capabilities  of  the  place  for 
news  of  interest,  though  you  may  not  be  aware 
how  fine  the  opera  is.  I  was  in  Dresden  about 
six  months,  and  in  Berlin  three  months,  some 
years  since ;  but  I  think  this  the  best.  In  Berlin 
they  have  great  force  and  great  talent ;  but  they 
are  wanting  in  the  poetry,  in  the  witchery  of 
music.  In  Dresden  they  have  the  spirit,  but  fail 
in  force.  In  Vienna  they  have  all,  and  in  addi- 
tion they  have  the  quick,  warm,  sympathetic  feel- 
ings of  the  South. 

"  For  instance,  Der  Freiscliillz  was  given  a  few 
nights  since,  as  a  farewell  opera  for  a  beautiful 
fresh  girl,  who  has  been  singing  here  a  year,  and 
is  now  to  be  married  to  a  rich  man.  It  was  hea- 
venly ;  the  orchestra  played  exquisitely,  and  the 
singers  were  delightful.  I  have  heard  the  same 
opera  in  Prague,  Dresden,  and  Berlin,  but  never 
so  well  played  or  sung  as  here." 

At  Paris  the  manager  of  the  Italian  Opera  an- 
nounces an  extraordinary  novelty  for  the  coming 
season,  namely  a  new  opera  by  Rossini,  entitled 
Un  Curioso  Accidente.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
curious  accident,  should  this  prove  real. — A  lit- 
eral translation  of  Shakspeare's  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet "  will  be  represented  at  the  Odeon  in  De- 
cember. The  traducer,  says  the  Athenmum,  is  M. 
Emile  Desehamps.  The  play  will  be  preceded 
by  Berlioz's  "  Introduction,"  or  Overture.  Mey- 
erbeer is  here,  with  two  portfolios  in  his  pocket ; 
one,  the  Africaine,  which  has  grown  so  old  wait- 
ing for  a  competent  first  lady  and  gentleman,  that 
the  Charivari  symbolizes  it  in  the  form  of  a  de- 
crepid  negress ;  the  other,  a  comic  opera,  with 
three  principal  characters.  The  managers,  who 
thought  they  had  secured  these  operas,  are  doomed 
to  disappointment.  M.  Meyerbeer  is  busy  as  a 
bee  at  the  Academie  Imperiale,  but  only  with 
rehearsals  for  a  fiftieth  revival  of  Robert  Le  Dia- 
ble,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  out  Mme.  Gavaerfr- 
Lauters  in  the  part  of  Alice.  The  Baroness  de 
Vigier  (Cruvelli)  is  talked  of  for  the  lady  in 
L' Africaine,  and  Tamberlik  for  the  tenor ;  but 
that  gentleman  seems  to  be  too  warmly  cherished 
by  the  Russians,  who  possibly  will  thank  the 
"  hard  times  "  in  America. 

The  frequenters  of  the  Grand  Opera,  while 
awaiting  the  Magicienne  of  MM.  St.  George  and 
Halevy,  are  "  alternately  regaled  with  the  medio- 
cre ballet  of  the  Corsair,  the  French  adaptation 
of  Verdi's  thread-bare  Trovatore  and  M.  Auber's 
Cheval  de  Bronze."  The  Propke'te,  too,  has  been 
performed,  with  Mme.  Borghi-Mamo  as  Fides. — 
Of  the  other  theatres  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  London  Musical  World  writes  : 

At  the  Italiens  we  have  had  nothing;  remarkable 
of  late.  Mario  has  been  singing  nobly  in  the  Trova- 
tore and  Rigoletto,  and  is  in  Higher  favor  than  ever. 
Mad.  Nantier  Didiee  has  captivated  the  Parisians  as 
Maddalena  in  the  last-named  opera,  which  gave  her 
a  better  chance  of  succeeding  on  her  own  account 
than  Azucena,  where  she  had  to  contend  with  the 
formidable  impressions  left  by  Viardot  Garcia  and 
Alboni,  to  say  nothing  of  the  much-puffed  Mad. 
Borghi-Mamo.  A  de'butante,  Mdlle.  St.  Urbain,  has 
appeared  three  times   in  Gilda  (Rigoletto)  when  the 


indulgence  of  the  public  even  outweighed  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Frezzolini  clique,  which  is  as  clamorous 
in  the  absence  as  in  the  presence  of  its  idol.  Never- 
theless, Mdlle.  St.  Urban  has  everything  to  learn 
(and  a  vast  deal  to  unlearn)  before  she  can  lay  claim 
to  be  called  a  singer,  while  the  upper  tones  of  her 
voice  are  wofully  Verdi-bitten.  As  an  actress,  she 
exhibits  both  intelligence  and  feeling.  Corsi's  Kigo- 
letto  is  a  remarkable  performance.  The  voice  of 
this  artist  has  departed  to  the  tomb  of  the  Abhadias, 
Albertinis,  and  others  who  sacrificed  to  the  screech- 
owl  of  Busetto;  but  the  soul — Verdi-proof— has  re- 
sisted ;  and  were  it  not  for  Ronconi,  I  scarcely  know 
what  we  should  think  of  Sig.  Corsi.  He  certainly 
was  allowed  no  chance  in  London. 

The  real  attractions  of  the  Ope'ra-Comiqne,  at  the 
present  season,  are  not  new  operas,  but  old  operas. 
The  revival  of  Nicolo  Isouard's  Jaconde,  a  work 
which  time  cannot  kill,  is  an  event  of  far  more  inter- 
est to  lovers  of  music  than  the  appearance  of  such  a 
weak  production  as  Don  Pedro.  Jaconde  is  a  master- 
piece. Its  drama  and  its  music  are  equally  admira- 
ble, and  M.  Faure,  by  his  performance  of  the  hero, 
has  risen  another  step  in  the  estimation  of  connois- 
seurs. Not  less  excellent  is  the  prince  of  M.  Mocker, 
who,  though  the  small  voice  he  once  possessed  is  ex- 
tinct, sings  with  so  much  taste  and  expression  that 
it  is  scarcely  missed,  while  his  lively  and  genial  act- 
ing recalls  the  best  days  of  Chollet  and  Couderc. 
Boieldieu's  Fete  du  Village  Voisin,  a  composition  of 
less  importance,  is  nevertheless  well  worth  hearing, 
as  an  example  of  that  celebrated  composer  in  his 
least  ambitious  mood. 

Our  Boston  prima  donna,  Mme.  Biscaccianti, 
is  at  St.  Petersburgh,  where  she  made  her  debut 
at  the  opening  of  the  Grand  Imperial  Theatre, 
Sept.  16th,  in  her  old  role  of  Lucia :  she  was 
moderately  successful.  The  tenor,  Sig.  Mongini, 
was  also  a  debutant,  and  created  a  decided  im- 
pression ;  and  Sig.  Bartolini,  formerly  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  in  London,  and  now  an 
excellent  baritone,  was  Ashton.  The  second 
opera  was  Verdi's  1  Lombardi,  in  which  Mme. 
Lotti,  an  immense  favorite  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
made  a  great  impression  as  Griselda.  Tamberlik 
and  Bosio  were  expected,  and  a  whole  batch  of 
Verdi's  operas  were  to  delight  the  Russians, 
including  Les  Vepres  Siciliennes,  Luisa  Miller, 
and  the  last  but  one  of  his  productions,  Simon 
Boccanegra. 

In  Italy  Verdi  reigns  as  usual.  We  copy  on 
our  first  page  a  very  entertaining  record  of  im- 
pressions of  the  state  of  music  in  North  Italy 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Chorley,  which  bears  inter- 
nal evidence  of  accuracy.  Mark  the  felicity  of 
terms  with  which  he  hits  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Verdi's  melodies. 

In  England  the  Festivals  are  over ;  the  singers 
are  wandering  about  the  provinces ;  the  Musical 
World  is  half  filled  with  reports  of  the  Surrey 
Gardens  bankruptcy  case,  and  Jullien's  disastrous 
connection  therewith.  Jullien  has  commenced 
concerts  at  the  Haymarket,  with  Jetty  Treffy  to 
sing  Trab,  trab  for  him.  The  London  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  has  commenced  its  winter  sea- 
son at  Exeter  Hall  with  Handel's  oratorio,  "  Bel- 
shazzar."  The  committee  of  the  great  Handel 
Festival  have  at  length  wound  up  their  accounts, 
and  the  net  profits  reach  the  handsome  sum  of 
S45JJ00  !  The  gross  receipts  were  £23,360,  of 
which  £11,000  was  the  result  of  the  last  day's 
performance,-"  Israel  in  Egypt." 


Death  of  Crawford,  the  Sculptor. — It  is 
but  little  more  than  a  year  since  he  was  with  us,  in  the 
full  glow  of  perfect  health,  one  of  the  finest  types  we 
ever  saw  of  manly  strength,  of  every  generous  social 
quality,  of  inexhaustible  creative  faculty  and  impulse. 
Artistically  he  had  achieved  wonders,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  for  a  man  of  forty-two  years,  and  the 
promise  of  his  future  was  indeed  of  the  highest.  He 
had   been  to  see  one  of  his  last  and  greatest  works, 


his  Beethoven,  as  it  had  been  placed  amid  fit  sur- 
roundings in  our  Boston  Music  Hall.  He  looked 
upon  his  work,  and  it  was  good.  Henceforth  with 
whatsoever  of  noble  and  sublime  suggestion  proceeds 
from  that  statue,  there  will  mingle  sad  vet  proud 
associations  with  its  author.  Thomas  Crawford, 
the  progress  of  whose  terrible  disease  (a  cancerous 
affection  behind  the  left  eye)  had  been  chronicled  with 
anxious  interest  for  many  months  past,  until  there 
was  no  room  left  for  hope,  ended  his  sufferings  in 
London  on  the  10th  of  last  month. 

He  was  born  in  New  York,  on  March  22,  1814. 
He  was  designed  for  a  commercial  career,  but  the 
artistic  passion  was  too  strong.     The  Tribune  says: 

He  studied  in  this  city  under  Frazce  and  Lannitz; 

modeled  trusts  with  meaning  and  promise ;  and  then, 
before  his  majority,  in  1834.  went  to  Home,  and 
placed  himself  under  Thorwaldsen.  Afterward,  set- 
ting up  for  himself,  he  commenced  to  make  busts. 
In  1839,  he  designed  his  "  Orpheus."  which  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  Then  followed 
busts  of  "  Vesta,"  "  Sappho  ;  "  next  statues.  "  The 
Genius  of  Mirth,"  "  Adam  and  Eve,"  "  David,  the 
Conqueror  of  Goliah  ;"  next  bas-reliefs.  "  David  be- 
fore Saul,"  "  The  Shepherds  and  the  Wise  Men  pre- 
senting their  offerings  to  Christ,"  containing  twenty- 
four  figures  ;  another  bas-relief,  "  Christ  disputing 
with  the  Doctors,"  twelve  figures  ;  "  Christ  and  the 
Woman  of  Samaria,"  a  bas-relief:  "  Christ  blessing 
little  Children,"  "  Christ  ascending  from  the  Tomb," 
"  Christ  raising  Jairus's  Daughter,"  all  bas-reliefs ; 
"Prayer,"  a  statue  ;  three  severally  distinct  statues 
of  Washington  ;  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington  : 
statues  of  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Channing,  Allston, 
Henry  Clay,  and  Beethoven— the  last  in  bronze,  and 
now  in  the  Music  Hall  of  Boston. 

Fortunately  the  designs  for  the  crowning  "great 
work  of  his  life,  the  Washington  Monument  at  Rich- 
mond, were  all  completed.  They  consist  of  statues 
of  Virginia's  great  sons,  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry. 
Judge  Marshall,  Gen.  Lewis,  Gen.  Nelson,  and  George 
Mason,  in  the  centre  of  which  will  rise  the  colossal 
equestrian  shape  of  AVashington.  This  central  form 
is  cast  in  Munich  bronze,  and  has  already  reached 
our  shores.  During  his  last  visit  here,  Mr.  Crawford 
also  was  commissioned  by  the  government  to  execute 
several  works  for  the  adornment  of  the  capitol. 

The  character  of  Crawford's  genius  was  of  the  most 
classical  and  noble,  yet  at  the  same  time  most  fresh, 
ideal,  vigorous,  of  modern  sculptors.  He  is  a  loss 
to  his  country  and  his  age.  We  have  not  had  the 
opportunities  for  a  full  estimate  of  his  achievements 
and  his  genius.  A  friend,  who  has  long  known  him 
intimately,  and  who  knows  how  to  appreciate  the 
artist  and  the  man,  has  promised  to  embody  his  im- 
pressions in  an  article  for  the  Boston  Courier,  which 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  copy  when  it  appears. 

Mr.  Ahner,  with  his  usual  enterprise,  has  given  in 
Chicago  three  Promenade  Concerts,  with  an  orches- 
tra of  twenty-six  performers,  and  the  vocal  aid  of 
Mme.  Johaxnsen,  who  sang  the  Eomanza  from 
"  Tell,"  songs  by  Abt,  an  air  from  Ern'ani,  the  "  Ricci 
Waltz,"  &c.  Also  piano  solos  by  Mr.  Hehl,  one  of 
Mr.  A.'s  brother  Germanians.  Among  the  orchestral 
pieces  were  the  overtures  to  "  Tell"  and  Das  Nacht- 
lager  in  Granada;  introduction  and  chorus  from 
Lohengrin ;  Schubert's  Ave  Maria  with  solos  for 
different  instruments;  Strauss  waltzes,  &c.,  &c. 
"Hard  times"  thinned  the  audiences,  but  the  concerts 
gave  great  satisfaction.  One  of  the  newspapers  is  in 
raptures  with  Mme.  Johannsen,  thinks  her  "  worth  a 
dozen  Parodis,  to  whose  concerts  the  quackery  and 
puffery  of  Strakosch  has  attracted  so  much  attention," 
and  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  critic  is  "an  artistic 
screech   owl."      Mr.    Ahner   was  to   commence  his 

Afternoon  Conceits  this  day Mrs.  J.   H.  Long 

sang  at  subscription  concerts  in  Fitchburg,  lately,  to 
an  enthusiastic  audience,  and  has  now  gone  to  fulfil  an 
engagement  in  New  Brunswick.     She  will  also  appear 
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in  Oratorio  in  New  York  this  winter Our  Men- 
delssohn Quintette  Club,  with  the  vocal  aid  of  Mrs. 
Harwood,  Miss  Twiciiell,  and  Messrs.  Adams 
and  Powers,  made  music  for  the  first  time  publicly 
this  season  in  a  concert  at  the  opening  of  a  new  hall 
at  Jamaica  Plain.  They  did  not  appear,  however, 
in  classical  propria  persona,  but  rather  masquerading, 
as  it  were,  with  a  light  and  "  popular"  programme. 
August  Fries,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  has  entirely 
recovered  the  vigor  of  his  constitution,  thanks  to 
his  trip  to  Europe;  and  we  now  hope  soon  to  see 
the  announcement  of  the  usual  Quintet  series  in 
Boston.  With  no  class  is  music  so  much  a  necessity 
as  with  those  who  love  string  quartets,  trios,  &c. 
....Sig.  Corei.li,  we  are  happy  to  bear,  is  fast 
recovering  from  the  sudden  and  severe  illness  which 
alarmed  his  friends  last  week.... The  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  commenced  the  rehearsal  of  "Israel 
in  Egypt"  last  Sunday  evening,  with  full  numbers 
and  much  spirit. . .  .The  '-Orpheus"  Club  will  present 
a  most  choice  and  attractive  programme  for  their  first 
concert  on  the  21st.  The  first  part  will  consist 
entirely  of  selections  (mostly  new  to  Boston  ears) 
from  German  operas;  sucli  as:  the  chorus  "0  Isis," 
from  the  ZauberflSte:  a  trio  with  chorus  from  Weber's 
Euryanthe;  an  exquisite  duet  from  Mozart's  Cosifan 
tutte  ;  a  trio  from  his  Seraglio,  &c.  &c. ;  besides  some 
choice  piece  by  one  of  our  first  pianists.  Miss  Doane 
will  take  part  again. 

In  New  York  the  XJIlman  Opera  has  tempted  the 

stormy  sea  again  this  week      On  Monday  Semiramide 

was  given,  to  a  large  audience,  the  papers  say.    Mme. 

D'Angri  was  the  Arsace,  and  Lagrange  the  Queen ; 

Gassier  was  Assur,  —  good,  they  say,  but  not  great, 

the  pitch  being  too  low  for  him  ;  Labocetta  was  the 

tenor.     This  was  followed  by  — the  Nozze  di  Figaro  ? 

No,  back  it  gravitates  to  Verdi  again,  and  Biijoletto  is 

the  card,  with  Frezzolini  in  "her  great  character 

of  Gilda,"   and  Sig.  Bignardi,  a  new  tenor  from 

Paris ;  other  characters  by  Mme.  Strakoscii,  Sigs. 

Tafj-anelli,   Rocco   and    Dubreuil.      The   last 

announcement  ahout  Frezzolini  is   that  she  too  goes 

to  Havana. ..  .Thalberg  and  Vieuxtemps   gave 

another  concert  at  Niblo's  Thursday  evening.     It  is 

said  we  may   expect  them    here  again   on   Monday 

evening. . .   The  Musical  Review  says  the  New  York 

Philharmonic  Society  have  lost  two  thirds  of  their 

subscribers  in   consequence  of  the  hard  times;   we 

hope  and  cannot  think  it  can  be  quite  so  bad. . .  .Mile. 

Parot>i    sailed    for    Europe    on    the    31st.... The 

Newport  {R.  I.)   Musical  Institute  have  commenced 

rehearsals,  under  their   popular   conductor,   Mr.  E. 

Tourjee.     They  number   fifty    singers,    with   (our 

correspondent  says)  "  the  real  fire  in  them,'1  and  it 

was  a  treat  to  hear  them  sing  the  Gloria  from  Mozart's 

Mass.     They  will  soon  give  a  concert. . .  .The  French 

Italian  Opera  in  New  Orleans  was  to  open  this  week. 

The  manager,.  M.  Boudousquie,  had    arrived  from 

Paris,  accompanied  by  his  new  prima  donna.  Mile. 

Paola  Bagnetti.     M.  Junca  also  had  arrived  and 

the  remainder  of  the  newly  engaged  artists  were  daily 

expected.     Their  names   are   Messrs.  Julian,  first 

tenor,   grand   opera;    Holtzem,   first   tenor   comic 

opera;   Rauch,  first  baritone;    Villa,  first  basso, 

comic   opera;    Vinkel,   second   basso   and   second 

baritone;   and  Maillet,  second   and   third   basso; 

Mile.    Maria   Leider,   and    Mmes.    Vinkel   and 

Deligne,  choristers;  also,  M.  Ferdinand  Seroux, 

general  stage  manager.     Among  the  novelties  of  the 

season  will  he  the  Don  Sebastian  of  Donizetti,  the 

Paqnarita  of  Adam,  and  the  Oberon  (!)  of  Weber. 

Herr  Formes,  the  great  German  basso,  arrived  on 
Thursday  in  the  Canada,  and  will  appear  at  once  at 
the  New  York  Academy. ..  .The  Albany  Times 
sympathizes  with  Mr.  F.  F.  Mueller,  the  organist,  on 
the  severe  loss  sustained  by  him  at  the  late  fire  in 
that  city.  "Books,  music,  pictures  and  valuable 
manuscripts,  which  it  took  years  to  collect,"  were 
consumed. . .  .Liszt  proposes,  with  the  aid  of  Herr 


Milder,  Flugcr,  Bossmaun  and  some  others,  to  found 
a  Musical  Conscrvatorium  in  Weimar. 

One  whose  musical  enthusiasm  goes  back  to  the 
early  "Handel  and  Haydn"  days  in  Boston,  sends 
us  the  following  notice  of  a  well-known  native  com- 
poser : 

"  Mr.  Editor: — In  a  volume  recently  published  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  I  find  an  inter- 
esting notice  of  the  late  Oliver  Shaw,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  In  describing  this  renowned  musical 
composer,  and  his  cultivated  family,  the  author  in- 
advertently states  that  Mr.  Shaw  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

"  As  an  old  Bostonian,  somewhat  conversant  with 
the  musical  world.  I  hasten  to  state,  by  way  of  cor- 
rection, that  the  first  President  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  was  the  lamented  Col.  T.  S.  Webb. 
This  was  a  natural  mistake,  as  these  musical  worthies 
selected  together  the  first  music  ever  publicly  per- 
formed by  this  ancient  Society,  and  were,  to  the  end 
of  life,  on  the  most,  intimate  terms. 

"  They  both  assisted  also  in  the  formation  of  the 
Psallonian  Society  of  Providence.  R.  I.  Mr.  Shaw 
was  the  first  and  only  President  of  this  famous  So 
ciety,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  also 
contributed  very  much  to  the  success  and  renown  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  He  collected  a 
musical  library  from  abroad.  He  is  believed  to  have 
imported  the  first  copies  of  the  "  Messiah  "  and  "  Re- 
demption." in  score,  from  the  old  house  of  Clementi 
&  Co.,  London.  Manuscript  copies  from  these  vol- 
umes were  used  at  the  Society's  first  Oratorio.  In 
one  of  these  first  Oratorios  in  King's  Chapel.  Boston, 
Mr.  Shaw  sang  his  recently  composed  solo.  '•  Nothing 
true  but  Heaven."  The  house  was  thrilled  ;  the  ap- 
plause was  tremendous.  With  a  shake  of  the  head, 
the  modest  musician  exclaimed,  'No  cheering  of 
sacred  music'  But  the  crowd  would  cheer,  and  the 
country  would  applaud.  The  papers  teemed  with 
the  most  flattering  criticisms.  The  composition  was 
so  novel,  and  the  performance  so  exquisite,  copies 
were  urgently  called  for,  and  J.  K.  Parker,  Esq.,  per- 
suaded Mr.  Shaw  to  allow  him  to  publish  it. 

"  The  very  next  season,  the  Boston  public  were 
again  charmed.  The  young  musical  genius  brought 
out  at  one  of  the  oratorios  that  sweetest  of  all  his 
songs,  '  Marv's  tears.'  One  of  the  old  newspapers 
says  of  it:  '  It  is  a  composition  that  has  attained  for 
him  a  mightier  tribute  of  genius  than  was  awarded 
to  him  for  bis  exquisite  notes, '  There's  nothing  true 
but  Heaven.' 

"Then  followed  those  sweet  duets,  '  The  bird  let 
loose.'  '  All  things  fair  and  bright,'  &c.  So  that  if 
Mr.  Shaw  was  not  the  first  President  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  he  was  for  several  seasons  one 
of  its  first  attractions.  President  Munrne  attended 
one  of  these  oratorios.  Being  pressed  for  time,  he 
was  requested  to  mark  the  pieces  on  the  programme 
that,  be  wished  to  hear  performed.  He  marked  two 
of  Mr.  Shaw's  compositions.  These  were  sung  with 
unbounded  applause.  The  President  and  his  retinue 
soon  after  retired. 

"  Thus,  half  a  century  ago,  this  musical  celebrity 
first  appeared  in  the  city  of  Providence.  But  he  is 
gone.  He  has  left  behind  a  rich  legacv,  the  results 
of  a  brilliant  genius,  an  exquisite  taste,  a  pure  and 
laborious  life.  A  large  and  estimable  familv  revere 
his  memory.  A  grateful  country  appreciates  his 
worth."  Tudor. 


Jul  u  1 1  r  t  i  s  t  nut  n  t  s . 

W.    SCHRAUBSTAEDTEK, 

VOCALIST     (TEKOR), 

Gives  instruction  in   SINGING  and  mi    the  PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  12  Marion  Street. 

BIGNOR  AXJGUSTO  BENDELAEI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86    Pinckney  Street. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  a  situation  to  sing  in  Church.  Apply  at  Russell  & 
Richardson's,  291  Washington  St.. 

Mr.    ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Terms  $50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  per 
quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickerings',  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 


THE  ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB 

Intend  giving  a  Series  of  Three  Concerts,  under  toe  direction 
of  Mr.  A.  KREISSMANN  Price  of  subscription,  SI  Single 
tickets  50  Ctfl.  Lists  of  Subscription  can  he  found  at  the  music 
stores of  Messrs  Russell  &  Richardson,  B  II.  Wade,  and  Oliver 
Ditson  &  Co. ;  also  at  N.  D.  Cotton's  store.  The  first  of  these 
Conceits  to  take  place  Saturday  Evening,  Nov.  21st. 

DITSON  &  CO.   have  just  published: 

THE     WESTERN     BELL, 

A  Collection  of  Glees,  Quartettes  and  Choruses,  by  E.  A.  Per- 
kins and  F.  II.  Pease.  A  work  of  superior  merit,  and  one 
which  will  attain  a  universal  popularity  Handsomely  bound 
in  cloth.  Price  $9  per  doz.  Single  copies,  by  mail  or  other- 
wise, $1. 

THE     CONTINENTAL     HARMONY, 

A  Collection  of  the  most  relehrated  Psalm  Tunes,  Anthems, 
and  Favorite  Pieces,  designed  particularly  for 

"OLD    FOLKS'    CONCERTS," 
And  the  Social  Circle,  containing  numerous  Compositions  from 
Ancient  Collections  of  Psalmody,  not  to  be  found  in   other 
hooks.     Price  $7,50  per  doz.  $50  per  hundred.     Single  copies, 
75  cents. 

Published  by 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. ,277  Washington  St. 

\£r~  Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  and  Booksellers. 

THE     NEW     C  ARM  IN  A     SACRA, 

MODEL  SINGING  ROOK    FOR    THR    CHURCH,    SCHOOL, 

OR  FOR  HOME  USE. 
Sold  by  ,T.  R.  MILLER,   229  Washington  St. 

ATHEN-ffiUJYT    GALLERY. 

The  Exhibition  at  the  BOSTON  ATHENAEUM  will  continue 
open  through  November.  A  number  of  attractive  paintings 
will  soon  be  added  to  the  collection. 

Oct.  19, 1857. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING.— Considering  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  financial  world,  which  tends  to 
discouragement  and  to  a  lack  of  patronage  of  all  the  profes- 
sions, SIONOR  CORELLT  proposes  to  form  Singing  Classes  at 
a  price  reduceable  according  to  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  this  manner  the  amateurs  of  music  can  continue  or  re- 
sume their  studies  at  a  price  conforming  to  the  present  want 
of  means. 

1  person  per  quarter, $45  00 

2  »  "  50  00 

3  "  "  60  00 

4  "  "  70  00 

5  »  "  80  00 

8  "  "  90  00 

10        "  "  .100  00 

[£7=-  Applications  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Chickering's 
rooms,  Masonic  Temple,  where  Sig.  Corelli  himself  will  be 
found  every  Monday  and  Thursday  from  9  till  1  o'clock— or  at 
the  principal  music  stores. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-PORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEERBACII  begs  leaves  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  classes 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c.,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

Fnr  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Roxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  O. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857- 

LUCIA, PIANO  SOLO. 

OLIVER  DITSON  <fc  CO.  have  just,  published— The 
Opera  of  LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR,  Piano  Solo,  being 
the  Ninth  volume  of  "  Ditson's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas." 
In  Press,  LUCKEZIA  BORGIA,  Piano  Solo,  of  the  same  aeries. 

.A.      O-A-IRID- 

CIARL  ZERRAHN,  having  returned  from  Europe,  is 
'  now  ready  to  commence  his  course  of  instruction  in  music. 
Please  address  at  Chickering  &  Sons',  or  at  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal music  stores. 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB  intend  on  their 
arrival  from  Europe  giving  thair  usual  spries  of  Concerts. 
All  business  matters  for  the  services  of  the  Club  for  public  or 
private  concerts,  can  be  arranged  by  addressing 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary,  181  Harrison  Avenue. 


OTTO     DKESEL 

May  be  addressed  at   Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  St  or  at  the  Messrs  Chickering's  Ware-rooms. 

Terms  for  Music  lessons.  £50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


MLLE.  GABRIELLE  OB  LAMOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 


AUGUST     HA  MANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's 

Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 
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FIRST  PRETOi  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKEKING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  185G : 


FROM  THE 

JHajejratljujsctts  ©baritailt  g&ufanit  gtssorintion 

FOE  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 

PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLB  MEDAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM    THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  hy  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREBOOfflS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

MRS.    J.    H.    LONG, 

VOCALIST    (SOPRANO). 
Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

{Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

G.    ANDRE    &    CO., 
Depot   of   Foreign   and    American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

^EDWARD^lir^SlJc£ 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

(~\  (Imported  from  England) 

3     9>   Broadway ,  N.Y. 
To  Choral  Societies  and  Choirs. 

NOVEIjIjO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  contains  aHsfcof  Mueic 
for  tbe  use  of  Choral  Societies,  Church  Choirs,  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures.  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees;  Music  with  Latin  words;  Masses,  Motets,  &c,  &c., 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

Kovello's  Octavo  Editions  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c  ,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment  Handel's  Messiah, 
$1  63;  Judas  Maccabseurf,  $1  63;  Haydn's  Creation,  81  25. 
All  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  been  published 
in  this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES. 

All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  distinct  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios: 

Handel's  '*  Messiali,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "Judas  Maccabeens,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  "  Samson,"  price  3S  cents  each  part. 

These  parte  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTION  OF  GLEES. 

Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  SiDging  Class  Circular.  For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

NOVELLO'S    MUSIC    STORBs 

389  Broadway,  New  Yorlt, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Music,  will  return  from  Europe  in  season  to  re- 
ceive Pupils  after  Nov.  1st,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Messrs. 
Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291  Washington  street. 

WILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  Fifth  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  5th  of  October  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments  : — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position witb  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  !j?25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  and  William  Scfitjltze. 
For  particulars,  address  B.  F.  Baker,  No  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM,  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

EiTBtruttor  of  tijt  ^iano-^ortc,  ©to,  art  &  ^armonj, 

3    HAY  WARD    PLACE. 
! 


J.   TKENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneelaud  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

#enrjjrr  nf  tl;t  Jfxam  unit  singing, 

V.    S  .    HOTEL. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

OIPOETEBS  ©F  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 
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Dublin,  Oct.  15.  —  One  of  my  objects  in 
coming  to  the  Emerald  Isle,  was  to  be  present 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  Moore  Testimonial — 
a  bronze  statue,  that  has  been  recently  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  author  of  "  Irish  Melodies ; " 
and  yesterday  I  witnessed  the  ceremony.  It  took 
place  in  one  of  the  principal  squares  of  Dublin, 
where  the  statue,  a  bronze  figure  nine  feet  in 
height,  stands  upon  a  pedestal  eighteen  feet  in 
height.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  present,  the 
entire  municipal  authorities  were  on  hand  in  pre- 
posterous fancy  dresses,  or  "  official  robes,"  as 
they  call  the  red,  yellow,  and  gilt  garments,  and 
there  were  Irishmen  without  number,  of  all  classes. 
A  band  played  several  of  the  old  Irish  airs,  com- 
mencing with  one  that  brought  up  at  once  a  sad 
remembrance  of  Moore.  It  was  the  sweet  strains 
of— 

"The  harp,  that  once  through  Tara's  halls 
Its  soul  of  music  shed, 
Now  lies  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls 
As  though  that  soul  were  fled." 

Then  followed  appropriate  addresses,  of  which 
very  few  of  those  present  heard  a  word ;  at 
a  given  signal,  the  veil  was  dropped  from  the 
statue,  and  there  stood  Moore,  a  pen  in  one  hand, 
a  scroll  in  the  other,  and  in  the  act  of  listening 
to  some  strain  of  an  old  Irish  air.  He  is  dressed 
in  modern  costume,  with  a  cloak  thrown  over  his 
shoulders. 

As  a  work  of  art,  this  statue  is  not  admired, 
and  it  certainly  does  not  appear  worthy  of  the 
really  great  poet  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  But 
yet  it  is  better  than  nothing,  and  for  my  part,  I 
am  very  glad  that  I  was  enabled  to  be  present  at 


the  inauguration.  It  will  be  something  to  remem- 
ber with  delight  for  years  to  come,  and  it  is  some- 
thing which  every  musician  will  feel  interested 
in.  Than  Moore,  there  never  lived  a  poet  that 
was  more  charged  with  musical  sentiment — his 
poems  and  their  music  are  inseparable,  for  how- 
ever excellent  "  Lalla  Rookh"  and  his  larger  works 
may  be,  it  is  undoubtedly  by  his  lyric  ballads  that 
he  will  be  chiefly  remembered.  How  many 
hearts  have  been  delighted  by  these  exquisite 
productions,  it  is  impossible  to  compute,  and  the 
beautiful  airs  of  Ireland  owe  their  wide  spread 
popularity  to  his  words.  I  should  feel  tempted  to 
speak  of  this  a  little  further,  had  not  a  few 
paragraphs  in  one  of  the  local  papers  met  my  eye 
and  induced  me  to  let  you  know  the  opinions  of 
a  real  Irishman  in  regard  to  Moore  and  his  music. 
The  writer  says :  — 

We  cling  with  grateful  recollection  to  the  name 
and  fame  of  the  greatest  lyric  poet  the  world 
ever  produced.  He  might  be  rivalled  or  surpassed 
in  other  departments  of  literature,  but  in  lyric 
poetry  Moore  stands  immeasurably  above  all  who 
preceded  him.  As  Irishmen  we  owe  him  much. 
Few  have  done  so  much  for  our  country.  His 
fame  is  interwoven  with  the  national  sorrows,  and 
in  the  Melodies  he  has  wedded  to  his  own  immortal 
verse  the  most  perfect  music  that  ever  gave 
expression  to  human  woe.  Critics  may  prefer  the 
Doric  naturalness  of  Burns,  or  the  joyous  sim- 
plicity of  Beranger,  but  the  world  has  long  ago 
disregarded  the  reasoning  of  critics  and  revelled 
in  these  delightful  poems  which  charm  the  ear 
while  they  touch  the  heart.  The  song  of  sorrow 
caused  a  pure  and  chastening  influence  wherever 
it  was  heard,  and  the  thoughtless  fly  in  the  gilded 
saloons  of  fashion  was  wrapt  in  as  fervent  adora- 
tion as  the  Irish  Exile  singing  the  "  songs  of  his 
dear  native  plains"  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
or  Missouri.  In  a  peculiar  and  emphatic  sense 
Moore  is  the  poet  of  music — in  truth,  his  poetry 
is  ideal  music.  In  this  character  no  poet  of  any 
age  approaches  him  and  few  even  resemble  him. 
Every  one  with  the  slightest  susceptibility  for 
music  must  be  aware  of  the  readiness  with  which 
some  emotions  of  the  mind  are  excited  by  it — that 
there  are  some  sentiments  which  seem  to  respond 
immediately  to  particular  tones,  independently  of 
all  prescribed  or  recognized  associations  of  thought. 
Moore's  peculiar  skill  lay  in  giving  voice  to  this 
inarticulate  language.  Take  any  of  the  old  Irish 
airs.  He  found  them  associated  with  unmeaning 
or  worthless  words.  He  detected,  by  inspiration, 
the  language  of  the  air  under  the  disguise,  and  so 
expressed  it  in  verse  that  the  words  alone  now 
convey  precisely  that  class  of  emotions  which  are 
suggested  by  the  music.  This  is  one  of  the  rarest 
faculties.  Burns  had  a  little  of  it,  not  much— 
Beranger  a  little  more,  but  in  Moore  it  is  pre- 
eminent. He  stands  above  all  rivalry  in  bestowing 
on  an  expressive  air  the  gift  of  articulation. 
Another  characteristic  of  his  poetry  is  the  deep 
charm  of  pathos  which  pervades  it.  When  the 
heart  is  predisposed  by  recent  sorrow,  or  when  it 
dwells  on  the  remembrance  of  its  past  emotions 
— when  it  is  attuned  to  love,  or  romance,  or  gaiety 
— or  to  the  soft  and  dreaming  sadness  which  past 


illusions  leave  behind  them,  then  the  enchantment 
of  his  poetry  is  peculiarly  felt.  It  penetrates  and 
searches  the  very  heart.  We  fondly  dwell  on  the 
peculiar  excellencies  of  our  national  Poet,  though 
critics  have  long  ago  exhausted  all  that  could  be 
said  on  so  fascinating  a  subject.  Moore  lives  and 
will  live  for  ever  in  the  Irish  Melodies.  Indeed, 
he  had  a  presentiment  that  Time  would  deal 
harshly  with  all  the  gorgeous  orientalism,  the 
gracefulness,  and  brilliancy  of  description  of  his 
more  ambitious  poems,  but  would  spare  those 
magical  numbers  which  will  pass  from  the  mem- 
ories of  Irishmen  only  with  the  extinction  of  the 
Irish  race  and  name. 

In  the  evening  a  concert  was  announced,  the 
first  part  consisting  exclusively  of  Moore's  melo- 
dies, and  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  a  new 
cantata  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Glover,  a  young 
musician  of  Dublin,  —  the  "Fire  worshippers," 
the  words  from  Moore's  well-known  poem,  was 
performed.  LJirfortunately  I  did  not  hear  of  the 
intended  performance,  until  half  an  hour  after  it 
had  taken  place,  and  thus  probably  lost  a  musical 
treat.  The  journal  from  which  I  have  previously 
quoted,  gives  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  composi- 
tion. 

"  It  was"  says  the  critic,  "  a  tribute  of  native 
musical  genius  to  the  greatest  lyric  poet  who  has 
wedded  so  sweetly  the  melodies  of  his  country 
with  immortal  verse.     As  a  musical  composition 
the   cantata   possesses   great   merit   in   point   of 
originality  and  dramatic  effects,  and  some  of  its 
passages  are  marked  by  vigor  and  expressiveness, 
whilst  others  are  exquisitely  figurative,  tender, 
and  melodious.     Some  of  its  strains  partake  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  manner  of  the  modern  style  of 
German  composition,  but  in  many  of  the  rich  and 
melodious  passages  with   which   it   abounds   we 
could   trace   some   of  the  gifted  young  author's 
Italian  impressions  which  he  no  doubt  received 
during  his  long  sojourn  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
The   concerted  passages   harmonize  beautifully, 
and  evidence  in   an   unmistakable  manner  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Glover's  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
to  which  we  believe  he  is  destined  to  be  a  great 
ornament.     It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the 
cantata  is  a  wonderful  musical  production  for  one 
so    young,    and    gives    high   promise    of  future 
triumphs  for  him  in  musical  art  composition.     The 
performance  opened  with  the  contralto  recitative, 
"  'Tis  moonlight  over  Oman's  sea,"  which  was 
rendered  with  considerable  ability.     The  quartet, 
"  Sleep   on,"    with   its   accompaniment,   elicited 
general  approbation.      The   soprano  airs,  "  Oh, 
what  a  pure  and  sacred  thing,"  and  "  Yes,  yes, 
she  cried,"  are  certainly  amongst  the  most  beauti- 
ful bits  of  melody  we  have  heard  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  were  done  every  justice  to  by  the  young 
lady  who  sang  them.     A  tenor  solo,  "  How  sweetly 
does  the  moonbeam  smile,"  and  the  succeeding 
chorus,  "  Fond  girl,  nor  fiend  or  angel  he,"  were 
loudly  and  deservedly  applauded.     The  conclud- 
ing tenor  solo  and  chorus,  "  My  signal  lights,  I 
must  away,"  were  very  fine,  and  were  effectively 
given.      The   cantata,   while   in   some   parts   it 
possesses   minor   faults,   on   the   whole   may   be 
regarded  as  a  highly  successful  effort  of  musical 
genius." 
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The  same  afternoon  I  attended  an  organ  exhi- 
bition at  the  Dublin  Music  Hall,  a  comfortable 
but  small  concert-room.  The  admission  to  the 
body  of  the  house  was  twopence,  and  the  per- 
formance, consisting  chiefly  of  fantasias  on  Irish 
melodies,  was  rather  mediocre.  The  organ  is  not 
a  new  one,  having  been  recently  removed  from 
Christ  Church,  one  of  the  old  Dublin  Cathedrals, 
and  stands  at  the  rear  of  the  orchestra  platform. 
It  is  a  tolerable  instrument,  with  three  banks  of 
keys,  the  great  organ  containing  two  open  diapa- 
sons, stopped  diapason,  double  diapason,  princi- 
pal, twelfth,  fifteenth,  sesquialtera,  doublette  and 
trumpet — the  choir  containing  open  and  stopped 
diapasons,  dulciana  and  flute ;  and  the  swell, 
open,  stopped  and  double  diapasons,  dulciana, 
principal,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  sesquialtra,  doublette, 
trumpet  and  hautboy.  There  are  also  two  oc- 
taves of  pedals.  To  celebrate  the  erection  of 
this  organ  in  the  concert-room,  Handel's  "  Mes- 
siah "  was  performed  here  a  few  nights  ago,  en- 
tirely by  resident  talent. 

In  the  evening  1  went  to  the  opera  house  to  hear 
Piccolomini  in  her  great  role — La  Trcunata. 
The  house  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  the  "gods" 
were  rampant  as  usual.  They  sang  "  Wait  for 
the  Wagon,"  and  "  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  and 
"  Nelly  Bly  "  in  full  chorus.  They  renewed  the 
never-failing  combat  with  the  men  with  white 
hats,  and  were  vociferous  in  their  denunciations 
of  those  who  presumed  to  inspect  their  move- 
ments with  the  lorgnette  ;  and,  indeed,  they  did 
not  cease  their  noise  until  the  curtain  rose,  thus 
quite  drowning  the  delicate  movement  for  violins 
with  which  Verdi  prefaces  this  opera. 

The  appearance  of  Piccolomini  was  the  signal 
for  a  tremendous  ovation,  which  was  renewed 
when  the  popular  tenor,  Giuglini,  joined  the  fes- 
tive company  on  the  boards.  He  is  an  ungainly, 
awkward-looking  man,  yet  appears  to  be  an  old 
stager,  and  manages  his  voice  with  exquisite  skill. 
In  the  beautiful  air,  De  miei  collenti,  he  was  en- 
cored ;  and  certainly  he  made  a  more  effective 
piece  of  it  than  I  had  supposed  possible.  He 
acts  with  care ;  but  that  is  all.  He  seems  to  have 
little  real  histrionic  genius;  and  his  voice  not 
being  powerful  or  astonishingly  sweet,  I  cannot 
help  wondering  how  he  can  for  a  moment  be 
compared  with  Mario.  But  he  is  one  of  those 
singers,  who,  while  they  perform  no  startling  vo- 
cal feats,  yet  improve  upon  acquaintance,  and  as 
he  never  sings  a  false  note,  or  allows  his  attention 
to  be  diverted  from  his  role,  wherever  he  sings  he 
wins  a  substantial  popularity.  Signor  Belletti, 
as  the  Germont  pe're,  sang  with  the  finished  taste 
of  a  true  artist.  His  style  is  something  like  that 
of  Giuglini — careful,  excellent,  and  gratifying  to 
the  ear,  without  arousing  any  sudden  outbursts  of 
enthusiasm. 

And  now,  having  reserved  Piccolomini  to  the 
last,  I  will  dismiss  her  in  a  few  words.  We  have 
all  heard  of  her  wonderful  rendition  of  the  r6le 
of  Violetta— how  ladies  faint,  and  men  are  af- 
fected to  tears  thereby— how  brilliant  and  lively 
she  is  in  the  banquet  scenes,  how  pale  and  ghast- 
ly in  the  dying  passages.  Perhaps  I  had  ex- 
pected too  much,  or,  more  probably,  my  ideas  of 
the  role  had  been  too  completely  realized  by 
Gazzaniga's  rendering  of  it,  but  certain  it  is,  that, 
acknowledging  all  the  graces  of  Piccolomini,  I 
have  failed  to  discover  in  her  Violetta  that  excel- 
lence which  created  such  a  sensation  in  London 
and  Paris.     To  be  sure  it  is  a  very  fine  perform- 


ance, and  vocally  superior  to  that  of  Gazzaniga  ; 
but  as  an  actress  the  latter  surpasses  her  more 
famed  professional  sister.  Piccolomini  made  no 
point  in  her  entire  performance  to  equal  the  Gran 
Dio  !  morir  si  giovane,  with  which  Gazzaniga  so 
completely  electrifies  her  audience ;  and  1  am 
certain  that  if  the  latter  were  to  appear  in  this 
role,  in  Dublin,  she  would  create  a  sensation  to 
which  the  Piccolomini  excitement  would  be  as 
the  twittering  of  a  swallow  to  the  full  song  of  a 
nightingale. 

I  spoke  in  my  last  about  the  pretensions  of  the 
Philadelphians  to  musical  superiority,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  have  some  right  to  feel 
proud.  Here  in  Dublin  I  have  heard,  in  a  cele- 
brated opera  house,  the  troupe  to  which  the  most 
distingue  circles  of  London,  the  greatest  city  in 
the  universe,  have  listened  night  after  nio-ht 
with  rapture,  and  whose  successes  have  been  re- 
echoed till  the  names  of  Piccolomini  and  Giuglini 
are  as  familiar  to  the  ears  of  lovers  of  music  in 
America  as  those  of  any  of  our  own  singers ;  yet 
I  look  back  to  the  magnificent  style  in  which 
Traviata  was  brought  out  at  the  opening  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music,  and  cannot  help 
acknowledging,  that,  both  musically  and  intrinsi- 
cally, its  rendition  was  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
the  great  London  troupe,  while,  as  to  the  scenic 
decorations,  the  appearance  of  the  house,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  audience,  the  Philadelphians  are 
infinitely  in  the  advance. 

By  the  way,  we  had  a  "  scene  "  between  the 
acts  which  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  refer  to. 
The  "  gods  "  were  enjoying  themselves  as  usual, 
when  they  were  stilled  by  the  sound  of  a  clear, 
musical  voice,  that  soared  far  above  their  Babel 
of  confusion,  and  in  a  few  moments  every  other 
sound  was  still.  A  young  man  was  standing  in 
the  first  row  of  the  upper  gallery,  and  holding 
up  what  appeared  to  be  a  piece  of  music,  was 
singing  a  familiar  air  which  was  quickly  recog- 
nized as  the  Di  pescatore  of  Donizetti's  Lucrezia. 
His  voice  was  pleasant,  and  he  sang  the  Italian 
words  intelligibly.  All  the  house  was  still ;  and 
it  was  a  curious  sight  to  behold  the  upturned 
faces  below,  for  every  one,  both  in  the  orchestra 
and  auditorium,  were  intently  listening  to  and 
gazing  at  the  musical  "  god,"  the  shirt-sleeved 
Apollo  in  the  gallery.  When  he  ceased,  his  ef- 
forts were  applauded  vehemently,  and  honored 
with  a  peremptory  encore,  and  again,  in  response 
to  the  vociferous  request  of  the  audience  to  con- 
tinue, he  next  attempted  the  Libiamo  from  Tra- 
viata. This  appeared  to  be  too  much  for  the 
patience  of  Arditi ;  whether  he  feared  that  the 
new  singer  would  outrival  his  friend  Giuglini,  or 
whether  he  was  merely  tired  of  waiting,  I  cannot 
tell,  but  certain  it  is  that  he  gave  a  signal  to  his 
musicians,  they  went  to  work  tuning  their  violins 
with  excruciating  fidelity,  and  the  tenor  in  the 
gallery  was  quickly  drowned  by  the  scraping  of 
the  catgut  in  the  orchestra.  Who  the  ambitious 
youth  was,  no  one  seemed  to  know ;  but  he  really 
possessed  an  admirable  voice,  and  sang  with  con- 
siderable feeling.  Perhaps  in  years  to  come  some 
future  Rubini  or  Mario  will  refer  with  pleasure 
to  his  first  debut  one  evening  in  October,  in  the 
Year  of  Grace  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  in  the  upper  gallery  of  the  Dublin 
Opera  House.        Yours,  &c,        Trovator. 

New  York,  Nov.  11. — After  the  manner  of 
all  artists,  whether  soi-disant  or  real,  Thalberg 


and  Vikcxtemps  have  been  giving  "positively 
last  concerts"  without  number.  But  as  every- 
thing mundane  must  have  an  end.  the  end  seems 
to  have  come  even  to  these  "  last  things."  These 
concerts  were,  of  course,  all  built  upon  the  same 
frame  with  the  previous  ones,  the  only  difference 
being  in  some  of  the  minor  decorations,  i.  e.  the 
singers  and  secondary  players.  They  reminded 
one  of  a  set  of  old-fashioned  variations  by  Herz  or 
Hiinten,  with  Thalberg  and  Vieuxtemps  for  the 
theme.  And  as  these  compositions,  empty,  cold 
and  brilliant  though  they  were,  could  afford  a 
certain  sort  of  enjoyment  when  executed  with 
perfection,  so  these  concerts,  too,  please  from  the 
excellence  of  performance  which  they  afford.  In 
point  of  true  music,  alas,  the  one  are  generally  as 
deficient  as  the  other.  The  few  choice  bits  with 
which  we  are  refreshed,  only  serve  to  show  still 
more  plainly  the  inferiority,  in  this  respect,  of 
the  accompaniments. 

Frezzolini,  D'Angri,  Cairoli,  Gassier, 
Rocco.  Labocetta,  and  a  violoncellist  rejoicing 
in  the  euphonious  appellation  of  Feri  Ki.etzer, 
were  the  satellites  which  clustered  around  the 
two  planets  upon  their  several  last  appearances. 
D'Angri  and  Rocco,  jolly  and  brimming  over 
with  fun,  gave  us  an  exquisitely  comic  duet  from 
the  Italiuua  in  Algeri.  The  former  won  show- 
ers of  applause  (which  made  my  heart  heavy 
at  the  public  taste)  by  her  rrr — rrr — rrr — rata- 
plan, but  also  well  deserved  praise  for  her  won- 
derful execution  in  Nacqui  all'affanno.  Frezzo- 
lini  I  heard  for  the  first  time  at  one  of  these 
entertainments,  and  was  not  very  highly  edified 
by  her  weak  voice  and  not  particularly  brilliant 
vocalization.  In  the  latter,  indeed,  she  does  not 
equal  the  innocent,  good-natured  little  Cairoli. 
I  fancy  her  forte  lies  in  her  acting.  Gassier's 
voice  and  singing  I  like  better — Labocetta's  af- 
fectation and  grimaces  less  than  ever.  Thalberg 
gave  us,  among  other  things,  the  funeral  march 
of  Chopin  (such  a  crescendo  !)  and  Mendelssohn's 
"  Spring  Song  " — both  exquisitely.  In  two  duets 
from  the  Huguenots  and  Don  Giovanni,  both  he 
and  Vieuxtemps  surpassed  themselves  ;  the  Balti, 
batti  and  several  other  airs  sounded  deliriously 
from  the  violin  of  the  latter.  The  two  also  played 
accompaniments  to  the  trio  from  1  Lombardi  in 
a  masterly  manner.  The  second  time  I  heard 
Vieuxtemps  I  was  a  little  disappointed,  and  thought 
I  had  been  carried  away  by  enthusiasm  on  my 
first  hearing ;  but  last  Thursday  my  first  impres- 
sion was  completely  renewed.  His  rendering  of 
the  Lucia  fantasia  is  perfection.  Could  we  but 
hear  him  in  some  classic  work,  or  in  one  of  his 
own  great  concertos,  or  even  in  a  quartet,  in 
which,  as  one  of  our  first  musicians  tells  me,  he 
is  really  grand ! 

The  Sunday  concerts  at  the  Academy,  with  all 
the  opera  forces,  vocal  and  instrumental,  Thal- 
berg, and  Vieuxtemps,  and  others  to  sing  and 
play  oratorios,  symphonies,  &c,  are  said  to  be 
well  attended  and  attractive.  I  can"  only  regret 
that  they  are  not  on  another  day.  To-night  a 
new  music  hall,  Mozart  Hall,  is  to  be  opened  by 
a  concert  of  Italian  music,  given  by  Mine.  La- 
grange for  the  benefit  of  Mile.  Henriette 
Simon,  to  enable  her  to  study  in  Europe. 


Obituary  Notice  of  Thomas  Crawford. 

[From  (lie  Boston  Courier  ] 

It  is  now  a  little  more  than  eighteen  years  since 
we  first  heard  the  name  of  Thomas   Crawford. 
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Mr.  Sumner,  in  a  letter  dated  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rome.  July  26,  1839,  spoke  of  him  in 
language  which  we  venture  to  quote,  and  which 
will  now  be  read  with  melancholy  interest  on 
account  of  its  prophetic  spirit.  "  In  my  last  letter 
dated  from  Rome  I  mentioned  that  there  was  an 
American  sculptor  there,  who  needed  and  de- 
served more  patronage  than  he  has.  I  wish  now 
to  call  your  particular  attention  to  his  case,  and 
through  you  to  interest  for  him  such  of  my  friends 
as  you  may  choose  to  mention  it  to.  Pie  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Crawford  of  New  York  ;  he  commenced 
life  humbly ;  learned  something  of  sculpture  in 
the  study  of  Frazee,  where,  among  other  things, 
he  worked  upon  the  heads  of  Judge  Prescott  and 
Judge  Story ;  here  he  saved  some  little  money 
and  gained  a  love  for  his  art ;  and  on  this  capital 
(of  which  his  devotion  to  his  profession  was  the 
larger  part)  he  came  abroad  to  study  here  the 
great  remains  of  ancient  sculpture.  Here  he  has 
studied  diligently,  and  formed  a  pure,  classical, 
and  decided  taste,  loving  and  feeling  the  antique 
and  Thorwaldsen.  The  latter,  I  have  occasion  to 
know,  has  shown  him  much  kind  consideration, 
which  of  itself  is  no  mean  praise  among  the 
thousand  young  artists  of  Rome,  and  from  the 
greatest  sculptor  of  modern  times.  The  three 
principal  English  sculptors  here,  whose  names  are 
well  known  in  their  own  country,  though  they 
may  not  have  reached  you,  speak  of  Crawford  as 
a  remarkable,  artist.  And  I  will  add,  that  I  think 
he  gives  promise  of  doing  more  than  they  have 
done.  I  have  seen  his  bas-reliefs,  the  heads  he 
has  done,  and  some  of  his  most  important  studies. 
They  all  show  the  right  direction :  they  are  simple, 
chaste,  firm,  and  expressive."  Then  follows  a 
description  and  high  praise  of  the  Orpheus  which 
he  was  then  engaged  in  modelling. 

Crawford,  at  the  date  of  the  letter  from  which 
the  above  extract  is  taken,  was  twenty-six  years 
old,  having  been  born  in  New  York  in  1813,  and 
he  had  been  for  four  years  a  resident  of  Rome. 
His  life  had  been  up  to  that  time,  and  was  indeed 
for  some  years  afterwards,  one  of  uncomplaining 
privation,  patient  toil,  and  gallant  endurance. 
He  had  but  few  acquaintances  beyond  the  circle 
of  art:  his  manners  were  reserved  and  uncourtly: 
his  commissions  were  few  and  small,  and  there 
were  doubtless  many  moments  when  the  burden 
of  expectation  rested  heavily  upon  him,  and  his 
ardent  spirit,  conscious  of  unoccupied  power, 
chafed  under  the  discipline  of  inaction.  But  his 
was  one  of  those  vigorous  natures  that  are  never 
paralyzed  or  weakened  by  the  want  of  present 
success  or  immediate  recognition.  Come  what 
might,  he  could  not  and  would  not  be  idle.  His 
hands  must  find  something  to  do;  and  he  would 
do  it  with  all  his  might.  Many  years  afterwards, 
when  we  were  standing  with  him  before  the  statue 
of  Demosthenes  in  the  Vatican,  he  remarked  in  a 
quiet  way  that  he  had  once  made  a  marble  copy 
of  this  work,  for  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars, 
if  we  remember  right:  at  any  rate,  it  was  an 
incredibly  small  sum,  such  as  could  hardly  have 
secured  to  him,  during  the  prosecution  of  the  work, 
the  wages  of  a  day  laborer.  With  a  man  of  such 
genius,  and  such  resolution,  success  was  simply  a 
question  of  time. 

When  Mr.  Sumner  returned  home  in  1840,  he 
procured  by  subscription  among  his  friends  the 
means  of  sending  to  Crawford  an  order  for  a 
marble  copy  of  the  statue  of  Orpheus  for  the 
Boston  Athenceum.  This  work  arrived  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year,  and  the  admiration  it 
awakened  fully  justified  Mr.  Sumner's  report  of 
its  merits,  and  at  once  gave  the  sculptor  a  high 
and  sure  place  in  art.  The  reception  of  the  statue 
in  Boston  was  an  era  in  his  life,  such  as  so 
frequently  occurs  in  the  career  of  the  artist ; 
marking  the  moment  in  which  the  star  of  his 
genius  begins  to  rise  above  the  horizon,  and  to 
attract  the  general  eye.  Commissions  now  began 
to  come  to  him  in  moderate  measure.  The  Cupid, 
owned  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Phillips,  the  group  of 
Mercury  and  Pandora,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Parker,  and  the  head  of  Medora,  of  which  Mr. 
J.  J.  Dixwell  and  Prof.  Parsons  have  copies, 
belong  to  this  period  of  his  life. 

In  1844  he  came  to  this  country,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year  was  married  to  Miss 


Louisa  Ward,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel 
Ward,  of  New  York,  a  union  which  secured  to 
him  the  most  entire  and  exquisite  happiness,  and 
acted  in  the  most  favorable  manner  alike  upon 
the  development  of  his  genius  and  the  ripening 
of  his  character.  To  a  reserved  and  concentrated 
nature  like  his,  which  found  little  satisfaction  in 
the  light  pleasures  of  society,  and  still  less  in  the 
riot  and  excess  of  that  wild  life  in  which  so  many 
artists  waste  their  time  and  impair  their  powers,  the 
soothing  and  tranquilizing  influences  of  domestic 
life  were  of  great  importance ;  and  they  were 
given  to  him  in  as  large  measure  as  the  lot  of 
humanity  will  permit  it.  From  this  time  forward 
his  whole  being  turned  upon  two  poles ;  his  art 
and  his  home.  He  worked  with  impassioned 
diligence  in  his  studio,  and  the  refreshment  which 
exhausted  nature  demanded  was  drawn  from  the 
purest  and  sweetest  sources  that  earth  can  fur- 
nish. 

From  the  date  of  his  marriage,  his  life  flowed 
on  in  an  unbroken  current  of  occupation  and 
peace :  his  genius  every  day  drawing  the  materials 
of  growth  from  the  calm  air  of  happiness.  His 
devotion  to  his  art,  which  had  carried  him  so 
heroically  through  his  long  years  of  waiting  and 
struggle,  kept  the  firm  temper  of  his  spirit  from 
yielding,  in  the  least  degree,  to  the  blandishments 
of  comparative  ease.  Success,  recognition,  the 
assurance  of  work,  acted  upon  Crawford's  nature 
like  dew  and  sunshine  upon  the  flower.  With 
him  to  be  occupied  was  happiness :  to  be  idle  was 
torture.  We  never  knew  a  man  to  whom  might 
be  more  truly  applied  that  fine  illustration  of 
Luther's,  which  compares  the  human  heart  to  a 
millstone  which,  when  wheat  is  put  under  it,  grinds 
the  wheat,  but  when  there  is  no  wheat  there  grinds 
and  tears  itself.  He  was  never  happier,  never  in 
higher  spirits,  than  when  he  had  as  much  to  do  as 
could  be  accomplished  only  by  the  most  resolute 
and  uninterrupted  industry.  What  to  most  men 
would  have  been  a  burden  was  to  him  only  a  spur. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter  of  1847-48,  and  a  portion  of  the 
spring  of  1848,  in  Rome  ;  and  not  a  daj'  passed 
without  seeing  more  or  less  of  Crawford.  He  was 
then  living  in  the  Corso,  in  a  suite  of  rooms  not 
long  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  second  floor  of 
the  Villa  Negroni.  His  studio  was  in  the  Piazza 
Barberini.  Two  young  children  were  already 
blooming  around  his  hearth.  How  busily,  how 
happily,  his  days  went  by  !  In  the  winter  season 
there  are  always  many  Americans  resident  in 
Rome  ;  and  all  who  had  any  claims  were  received 
at  his  house  with  that  cordial  and  sincere  hospi- 
tality which  brought  back  to  the  wanderer's  heart 
the  sweet  sensations  of  home.  How  distinctly  do 
these  pictures  of  the  past  rise  up  before  the  mind's 
eye  !  the  pleasant  room,  lighted  up  with  the  genial 
wood  fire ;  the  warm  grasp  of  the  outstretched 
hand  ;  the  beaming  smile,  that  was  a  heart-smile 
as  well  as  a  lip-smile  ;  the  sweet,  stammering  Ital- 
ian of  the  little  girl,  not  forgetting  the  friendly 
wag  of  Carlo's  tail — a  good  dog — but  who  would 
hunt  the  sheep  on  the  Campagna,  and  always 
came  back  from  our  walks  with  one  end  of  his 
master's  handkerchief  tied  to  his  collar,  and  a 
very  penitent  expression  in  his  pendulous  ears. 

Crawford  was  at  that  period  busily  engaged  in 
his  profession,  but  not  so  absorbed  by  it  that  he 
could  not  give  to  us  many  precious  and  profitable 
hours  of  companionship.  With  him  we  rambled 
in  long  walks  over  the  Campagna,  visited  the 
galleries  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol,  and  ex- 
plored all  the  highways  and  bye-ways  of  Rome ; 
listening  to  his  instructive  conversation  on  Art, 
and  to  those  fresh  and  interesting  revelations  of 
Italian  life  and  manners  which  his  long  residence 
in  the  land  and  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  its 
people  so  well  qualified  him  to  make.  Occasion- 
ally, too,  though  rarely,  he  would  let  drop  an  in- 
cidental reminiscence  or  two  of  his  own  early 
struggles  and  privations,  but  in  the  most  simple 
and  natural  way,  as  one  not  disposed  to  magnify 
or  parade  his  claims  to  sympathy  on  that  behalf. 
Should  we  ever  visit  Rome  again,  there  would 
hang  over  its  temples  and  fragments  a  more 
pensive  shade  than  that  cast  by  those  solemn 
teachings  of  Time  which  address  all  experiences 
alike  : — 


"  But,  0,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still !  " 

We  live  by  memory  and  hope  :  in  the  sharp 
sense  of  present  bereavement,  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  a  light  has  been  taken  away  from  the 
path  of  life,  let  us  not  forget  what  we  have  had. 
Those  vanished  hours  are  forever  locked  in  the 
heart,  and  cannot  be  taken  from  it  till  it  has 
ceased  to  beat.  If  "  a  thing  of  beauty  be  a  joy 
forever,"  still  more  so  is  the  memory  of  the  pre- 
cious moments  passed  in  full  communion  and  deep 
sympathy  with  a  noble  and  affectionate  nature, 
by  whose  influence  our  own  was  quickened,  ele- 
vated and  inspired. 

In  1849,  Crawford  visited  America  with  his 
family,  and  remained  here  some  months.  While 
he  was  here,  the  State  of  Virginia  invited  com- 
petition from  artists  for  a  monument  in  honor  of 
Washington,  and  he  was  induced  to  enter  the 
lists.  The  design  which  he  presented  was  at 
once  preferred  to  all  others,  and  we  believe  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice  among  tho.^e  upon  whom 
the  duty  of  selection  was  devolved.  He  felt, 
and,  with  the  frank  simplicity  of  his  nature,  ex- 
pressed, great  pleasure  in  this  success.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  crowning  triumph  of  his  life,  and 
gave  him  entire  assurance  that  all  his  future  was 
sure,  both  in  comprehension  and  occupation.  His 
genius  had  hitherto  moved  exclusively  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  beautiful :  there,  indeed,  it  was  at 
home,  and  no  artist's  imagination  was  ever  more 
fruitful  than  his  in  shapes  of  loveliness  and  grace  ; 
but  in  the  core  of  his  heart  there  was  a  deep 
longing  for  the  opportunity  of  soaring  into  the 
higher  sphere  of  the  grand,  the  heroic,  the  sub- 
lime. He  had  an  instinctive  conviction — and  it 
was  a  true  one — that  his  best  strength  lay  here. 
The  execution  of  the  monument  to  Washington 
called  forth  and  tasked  all  his  faculties ;  and  he 
addressed  himself  to  his  work  with  no  misgiving 
or  self-distrust,  but  with  the  serene  composure  of 
a  mature  and  disciplined  mind,  perfectly  con- 
scious of  its  powers,  and  calmly  welcoming  the 
occasion  that  taxed  them  to  the  utmost,  Several 
private  commissions,  of  a  most  gratifying  kind, 
were  given  to  him  ;  the  statue  of  James  Otis,  for 
the  Mount  Auburn  Chapel,  was  entrusted  to  him ; 
and,  at  a  later  period,  a  new  and  proud  profes- 
sional triumph  was  won  by  him  when  he  was  se- 
lected to  execute  so  man)'  of  the  works  in  sculp- 
ture designed  for  the  embellishment  of  the  Capitol. 

From  his  return  to  Rome,  in  1849,  till  his  last 
fatal  illness,  his  life  was  one  of  intense  and  in- 
credible labor ;  and  the  amount  of  work  he  ac- 
complished was  proportionality  great.  His  toil 
was  commonly  protracted  far  into  the  night,  and 
sometimes  extended  into  the  morning  hours.  In 
the  space  of  eighteen  months,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  he  designed  and  modelled  upwards  of 
twenty  statues, — some  of  them  of  heroic  size, — 
an  achievement  to  which  the  annals  of  art  hardly 
afford  a  parallel.  Without  doubt,  he  worked  too 
hard,  and  overtasked  his  powers,  though  we  be- 
lieve the  disease  of  which  he  died  had  no  con- 
nection with  this  fact.  The  Washington  Monu- 
ment, his  labors  for  the  Capitol,  the  noble  statue 
of  Beethoven,  the  group  of  the  Children  in  the 
Wood,  the  Hebe  and  Ganymede,  were  executed 
during  this  period.  A  long  life  of  the  highest 
achievement,  crowned  with  the  most  enduring 
triumphs,  seemed  to  be  before  him  ;  for  he  was  of 
a  vigorous  frame,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one 
of  those  fevers  incident  to  Rome,  his  residence 
in  that  city  had  been  marked  by  uninterrupted 
health.  But  it  was  not  so  ordained  ;  and  the 
summons  went  forth  to  withdraw  from  earth  the 
light  of  his  genius  just  as  it  had  reached  its  full 
meridian  height. 

He  came  to  America  in  1856,  and  returned  to 
Italy  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  leaving  his 
family  behind  him.  Knowing  how  severe  and 
protracted  his  toils  had  been,  we  were  struck 
with  the  unworn  vigor  and  energy  which  animat- 
ed his  countenance  and  beamed  from  his  move- 
ments. There  had  always  been  the  stamp  of 
power  upon  his  presence,  but  it  had  never  seemed 
so  marked  as  now.  There  was  no  touch  of  lan- 
guor or  weariness  in  him :  there  was  not  a  fibre 
in  all  his  frame  which  did  not  seem  informed 
with  vital  force.     His  spirits,  too,  were  high  and 
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radiant;  hope  and  joy  were  sparkling  upon  his 
crest;  and  there  was  in  him  a  delightful  mixture 
of  grand  manly  power  and  boyish  lightheaded- 
ness. He  had  grown  in  all  things  since  we  last 
saw  him.  With  what  delight,  admiration,  and 
pride  we  looked  upon  him !  What  a  glorious  fu- 
ture we  saw  before  him !  But  even  then  the 
shaft  of  death  had  been  sped  to  its  mark. 

During  the  latter  weeks  of  his  residence  here 
his  friends  had  observed  a  slight  protusion  of  the 
left  eye.  This  proved  to  be  the  first  indication 
of  a  cancerous  tumor  upon  the  brain.  The  evil 
kept  slowly  but  steadily  increasing  after  his  return 
to  Rome  in  the  autumn.  He  made  light  of  it,  at 
ffrst,  in  his  letters  to  his  wife  ;  and  probably  he 
wrote  as  he  felt ;  for  he  had  a  brave  spirit,  and 
never  anticipated  or  magnified  trouble.  But  he 
was  soon  obliged  to  bow  his  head  under  the  weight 
of  the  burden  that  was  imposed  upon  him.  Sadly 
and  reluctantly  he  laid  aside  his  chisel,  and  turned 
away  from  his  unfinished  plans,  but  could  not 
yield  to  the  conviction  that  his  earthly  work  was 
done.  He  was  tenderly  and  carefully  nursed  by 
a  beloved  sister,  with  whom  his  relations  had  al- 
ways been  of  the  most  intimate  and  affectionate 
character.  But  we  need  not  recount  in  detail 
the  successive  steps  of  a  long  path  of  sorrow 
growing  darker  at  every  moment.  The  seat  of 
his  disease  was  examined  by  an  operation  in 
Rome,  but  with  no  very  hopeful  result.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  advice  of  his  physician,  he  was 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  was  joined  by  his 
wife  ;  but  there,  after  due  examination,  his  case 
was  pronounced  beyond  the  resources  of  surgical 
skill.  From  Paris  he  was  taken  to  London  in  the 
hope  that  something  might  be  done  for  him  by  a 
distinguished  medical  gentleman,  a  countryman 
also,  who  had  long  given  particular  attention  to 
the  disease  under  which  he  was  languishing. 
The  first  results  of  the  new  treatment  gave  birth 
to  a  few  faint  gleams  of  hope ;  but  the  dark  cloud 
soon  settled  over  him  again.  His  decline  was 
gradual ;  for  his  powerful  constitution  and  strong 
will  fought  inch  by  inch  against  the  foe  of  life. 
His  sufferings  were  most  severe  and  protracted; 
but  they  were  most  patiently  and  heroically  borne. 
His  sickness,  indeed,  brought  out  traits  of  char- 
acter not  suspected  by  those  who  knew  him  but 
superficially.  He  was  of  a  naturally  impatient 
spirit,  and  sometimes  chafed  at  trifles ;  but  under- 
neath this  external  impressibility  there  lay  a  deep 
heart  of  reserved  endurance  and  fortitude  ;  and 
now,  when  the  trial  had  gone  so  far  beyond  the 
temperament,  and  the  great  burden  was  laid  upon 
the  inner  soul,  it  was  serenely  and  calmly  borne, 
as  God's  appointment,  at  which  no  child  of  his 
should  murmur.  The  noblest  work  of  his  hands 
— his  Washington  or  Beethoven — was  not  nobler 
than  the  grandeur  of  his  death.  On  the  10th  of 
October,  after  nearly  a  year  of  suffering,  the 
merciful  summons  of  relief  came. 

Crawford's  whole  lite  and  entire  powers  were 
given  to  his  art.  From  his  very  boyhood  he  had 
no  other  hope,  purpose,  or  aspiration,  than  to  be 
a  sculptor.  No  stone-cutter  ever  labored  in  his 
trade  more  assiduously  and  steadily  than  he  did 
in  his  studio  ;  anu  thus,  in  considering  his  claims 
to  be  remembered  and  honored,  we  are,  first  of 
all,  to  ask  what  is  his  rank  in  his  art  ?  To  this 
question  there  can  be  but  one  answer :  that  it  is 
very  high.  About  his  exact  comparative  place 
there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  difference  among  candid  minds  as  to  his 
positive  rank.  In  our  judgment  there  is  no  sculp- 
tor in  modern  times  who  can  be  pronounced  his 
superior,  unless,  perhaps,  Thorwaldsen  may  be 
excepted — we  do  not  speak  of  Rauch,as  we  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  his  works — 
and  had  Crawford  lived  to  the'  age  of  the  great 
Scandinavian,  posterity  would  have  given  him,  at 
least,^  as  high  a  place  upon  the  roll  of  fame.  But 
this  is  vague  commendation,  though  strong:  he 
deserves  a  more  discriminating  praise. 

[Conclusion  next  week.] 


Notes  on  a  Passage  in  Hawkins's  History  of  Music. 
By  A.  W.  Thayer. 
The  passage  relates  to  Handel  ;  is  found  in 
vol.  V.,  (original  ed.)  pp.  2G6-7,  and  is  as  fol- 


lows, save  the  letters  which  I  have  inserted  for 
subsequent  reference :  — 

The  reception  which  Handel  met  with  from 
Steffani  was  such  as  made  a  lasting  impression 
upon  his  mind ;  the  following  is  the  manner  in 
which  he  related  it  to  the  author  of  this  work: — 

(a)  "  When  I  first  arrived  at  Hanover  I  was  a 
young  man  under  twenty ;  (b)  I  was  acquainted 
with  the  merits  of  Steffani,  and  he  had  heard  of 
me ;  (c)  I  understood  somewhat  of  music,  and," 
putting  forth  both  his  broad  hands,  and  extending 
his  fingers,  "  could  play  pretty  well  on  the  organ  ; 
(d)  he  received  me  with  great  kindness,  and  took 
an  early  opportunity  to  introduce  me  to  the  prin- 
cess Sophia  and  the  Elector's  son,  giving  them  to 
understand  that  I  was  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  a  virtuoso  in  music  ;  (e)  he  obliged  me  with 
instructions  for  my  conduct  and  behavior  during 
my  residence  at  Hanover ;  (f)  and  being  called 
from  the  city  to  attend  to  matters  of  a  public  con- 
cern, he  left  me  in  possession  of  that  favor  and 
patronage  which  himself  had  enjoyed  for  a  series 
of  years." 

When  one  reads  this  statement,  as  given  by 
honest  though  not  seldom  inaccurate  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  the  air  of  truth  which  pervades  it  is  such 
that  he  takes  every  word  for  gospel ;  and,  indeed, 
according  to  Hawkins's  chronology  of  Handel's 
early  years,  it  is  consistent  enough  with  the  rest 
of  the  history.  But  turning  to  Schoelcher,  and 
fixing  the  chronology  as  he  has  done  by  the  dates 
of  Handel's  own  MSS.,  the  tale  becomes  one  suc- 
cession of  absurdities.  Let  us  compare  the  two 
chronologies. 

Hawkins.    Schoelcher. 

Handel  in  Berlin, 1698     1696 

Produces  Almira 1698-9 1705 

Leaves  Hamburg 1701-2....  1706 

Produces  Roderigo,  in  Florence, ....  1702     ....  1706-7 

Comes  to  Hanover,  (under  20) 1704     1709 

Goes  to  England, 1710     1710 

Dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  story  in  the  light 
of  Schcelcher's  dates. 

(a)  Upon  his  arrival  in  Hanover,  towards  the 
close  of  1709,  he  was  not  under,  but  nearly  five 
years  over,  twenty.  (6.)  Was  acquainted  with 
the  merits  of  Steffani,  and  Steffani  had  heard  of 
him ;  and  yet,  say  Mr.  Schoelcher  and  other  au- 
thorities, the  two  had  become  personally  acquaint- 
ed in  Venice  in  1707.  Absurd,  (c.)  Handel 
knew  something  of  music,  and  could  play  pretty 
well  upon  the  organ ; — was  that  all  he  could  say 
of  himself  after  all  his  Hamburg  and  Italian 
compositions  for  the  stage,  the  church,  and  the 
concert  room  ?  Absurd.  (</)  Steffani  introduces 
him  as  a  virtuoso.  What !  a  mere  instrumental 
performer,  when  he  had  known  him  as  the  Ros- 
sini of  his  day,  making  a  triumphal  tour  through 
Italy  ?  Absurd,  (e.)  Steffani  obliged  him  with 
instructions  for  his  conduct  and  behavior  while  at 
Hanover,  and  this  after  being  the  guest  of  cardi- 
nals and  princes  for  three  years  in  the  most  po- 
lished cities  of  Italy  !     Absurd. 

Are  we,  then,  to  conclude  the  story  to  be  a 
fabrication  of  honest  Sir  John  ?  Schoelcher  seems 
to  [think  so.  He  says  (p.  428)  "  Hawkins  pre- 
tends to  have  been  told  by  Handel  himself,"  &c. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  e\evy  word  of  it, 
making  allowance  for  a  mistake  which  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  explain  before  I  get  through.  There 
is  hardly  a  member  of  that  system  which  used  to 
revolve  around  Dr.  Johnson  so  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  this  generation  as  Hawkins ;  and  though 
we  know  him  to  have  been  often  inaccurate  and 
mistaken,  we  also  know  that  when  he  positively 
states  that  Handel  told  him  so  and  so,  he  is  wor- 
thy of  that  perfect  confidence  which  unblemished 


honor  and  unsuspected  veracity  always  inspires. 
There  is  a  mistake  in  Hawkins  in  this  matter, 
that's  clear  ;  but  what  is  it  ?  I  think  it  to  be  one 
which  Mr.  Schoelcher  and  all  the  authorities  have 
followed  ;  i.  e.,  the  statement,  a  few  sentences  be- 
fore, in  these  words  :  "  He  determined  to  return 
to  Germany.  He  had  no  particular  attachment 
to  any  city,  but  having  never  seen  Hanover,  he 
bent  his  way  thither."  The  error  is,  I  venture  to 
suggest,  in  making  Handel's  visit  to  Hanover  after 
his  return  from  Italy  his  first  appearance  there. 
If  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  in  that  city  in 
1703,  the  whole  story  becomes  perfectly  clear  and 
rational ;  and  this  I  suggest  as  a  fact  which  has 
escaped  the  biographers,  but  which  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  positive  proof  from  any  authorities  which 
are  at  hand.  Still  there  seems  to  be  enough  col- 
lateral evidence  in  my  possession  to  confirm  Haw- 
kins's positive  assertion  that  Handel  told  him  he 
was  in  Hanover  before  he  was  twenty  years  of 
age. 

Let  us  examine  the  passage  again,  clause  by 
clause,  (a.)  The  idioms  of  a  man's  native  lan- 
guage will  invariably  exercise  more  or  less  influ- 
ence upon  his  expressions,  when  talking  in  a  for- 
eign tongue.  If  Handel's  words  had  been  "  the 
first  time  I  visited  Hanover,"  they  would  have 
been  an  exact  translation  of  the  meaning  of  a 
German  phrase  the  words  of  which  he  would  nat- 
urally translate  "  when  I  first  arrived,"  and  Haw- 
kins would  have  doubtless  so  understood  him,  had 
he  not  previously  become  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  this  first  visit  was  after  the  Italian  tour.  At 
all  events,  he  has  given  us  the  right  date,  1703  ; 
and  if  Handel  really  was  under  twenty  upon  his 
first  arrival,  my  theory  would  be  correct.  We 
know,  from  the  date  of  the  death  of  Handel's 
father,  1697,  as  given  by  Schcelcher,  that  the 
young  musician  had  returned  from  Berlin  at  least 
six  years  before  his  appearance  at  the  organ  in 
Hamburg,  where  Mattheson  made  his  acquaint- 
ance on  the  9th  of  July,  1703.  Now,  during  all 
this  six  years  we  know  absolutely  nothing  of 
him,  beyond  some  obscure  intimations  from  his 
biographers  that  he  resumed  his  studies  with 
Zackau,  and  gave  lessons,  except  what  Telemann 
has  recorded.  Let  us  examine  Telemann,  em- 
ploying his  autobiography  as  given  in  Mattheson's 
Ehrenpforte. 

He  was  born  at  Magdeburg — now-a-days  three 
hours  by  railroad  due  east  of  Hanover — March 
14th,  1681.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he  went  to 
Zellerfeld  (across  the  brook  from  Clausthal)  in 
the  Hartz  Mountains.  In  his  seventeenth  year 
he  crossed  the  Hartz  and  entered  the  Gymnasium 
at  llildesheim,  where  he  composed  much  music, 
yet  took  the  third  place  in  his  class  of  150  pupils, 
making  the  works  of  Steffani,  Rosenmiillcr,  Cor- 
elli,  and  Caldara  his  models.  "  The  two  neigh- 
boring musical  establishments  at  Hanover  and 
Brunswick,"  says  he,  "  which  I  visited  upon  ex- 
traordinary festivals,  during  all  the  fairs  and  often 
besides,  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  know 
and  distinguish  in  the  former  the  French,  in  the 
latter  the  theatrical  style — in  both  especially  the 
Italian."  Finally  he  wished  for  a  "  higher  school," 
and  returned  to  Magdeburg  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  go  to  Leipzig  to  study  law.  His  musical 
studies  were  so  distasteful  to  his  widowed  mother, 
that  he  left  all  his  instruments  and  music  at  home, 
and,  he  adds,  "  took  my  way  in  1701  toward  Leip- 
zig, having  upon  the  journey  very  nearly  taken  the 
poison  of  music  again  in  Halle,  through  the  ac- 
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quaintanee  of  the  already  at  that  time  powerful 
George  Fried.  Handel."  He  relates  how  lie  be- 
came plunged  again  into  musical  matters,  and  at 
last  obtained  his  mother's  consent  to  devote  himself 
to  music ;  how  he  wrote  a  piece  for  the  church  every 
fortnight,  and  soon  was  made  director  of  the  opera, 
for  which  he  began  to  compose ;  and  then  says 
"  the  pen  of  the  excellent  Johann  Kuhuau  served 
me  as  a  model  in  fugue  and  counterpoint ;  but  in 
melodic  movements  and  their  examination,  Han- 
del and  I  had  constant  occupation  in  the  frequent 
visits  we  paid  each  other,  as  well  as  in  our  corre- 
spondence." (Halle  and  Leipzig  are  24  miles 
only  apart.) 

In  their  intercourse  with  each  other  did  not 
Telemann  describe  to  his  friend  — four  years 
younger  than  he  —  what  he  had  seen  and  heard 
at  Hanover  anil  Brunswick  ?  describe  Steffani 
and  his  music,  the  bands,  orchestras,  and  operatic 
company  of  those  cities  V  Strange  if  he  did  not; 
still  stranger  if  Handel  was  not  excited  by  what 
he  heard. 

There  is  no  intimation  whatsoever  of  the  dura- 
tion of  this  acquaintance  between  the.  two  young- 
composers — nothing  to  show  that  Handel  was  still 
in  Halle  as  late  as  1703.  We  only  know  that  on 
the  9th  of  July  that  year  he  was  in  the  organ-loft 
of  the  Mary  Magdalen  church  in  Hamburg,  and 
met  Mattheson  there,  who  took  him  home  with 
him.     Now  how  did  he  get  there  ?  and  why  ? 

Let  us  answer  the  last  question  first.  Handel's 
genius  was  essentially  dramatic.  He  had  had  a 
taste  of  Opera  when  a  child  in  Berlin.  His  in- 
course  with  Telemann  must  have  fanned  the 
flame ;  and  his  friend's  position — at  the  head  of 
an  opera,  although  so  young — must  have  given  a 
powerful  impulse  to  his  ambition.  The  little 
town  of  Halle — whose  university  had  only  exist- 
ed since  1694 — could  give  little  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  his  abilities,  for  the  attainment  of 
wealth  and  a  position,  or  for  study.  But  circum- 
stances had  decided  him  for  opera,  just  as  they 
had  at  'this  precise  time  decided  for  Bach — less 
than  four  weeks  younger  than  he — his  destiny  as 
the  great  contrapuntist  and  writer  for  the  church. 

But  whither  shall  Handel  turn  his  steps  V  Leip- 
zig, with  its  few  operas  during  the  time  of  its 
annual  fairs,  and  with  young  Telemann  as  their 
director,  was  exhausted ;  Brunswick,  so  far  as 
we  know  the  history  of  that  stage  at  that  time, 
could  offer  no  very  great  inducements  for  an  ex- 
tended residence ;  Berlin  was  distant,  and,  as 
well  as  Dresden,  given  up  to  the  Italians,  witli 
composers  and  musicians  who  were  appointees  of 
the  Court,  and  tied  to  their  duties — not  therefore 
places  for  the  independent  Handel.  Hamburg, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  free  city ;  its  German 
Opera  was  then  the  finest  in  Germany,  and, 
above  all,  it  had  Reinhard  Keiser  as  its  composer. 

Hasse,  who  was  for  many  years  during  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  after  the  wane  of 
Handel  and  before  the  rise  of  Gluck,  altogether 
the  greatest  of  the  then  living  operatic  composers, 
was  for  some  years  tenor  singer  under  Keiser. 
His  testimony  in  his  last  years  was  that  Keiser 
"  was  the  greatest  composer  that  ever  lived,"  and 
yet  he  had  sung  in  Handel's  works,  knew  them 
thoroughly,  and  refused  to  visit  England  to  com- 
pete with  him.  This,  then,  was  why  Handel 
went  to  Hamburg.     Now  how  did  he  go  ? 

In  those  days,  as  now,  upon  leaving  Halle,  he 
would  travel  north  by  the  great  road  to  Kdthen, 
and  thence  to  Magdeburg.     Here  two  ways  were 


open  to  him  :  to  take  a  boat,  and  float  down  the 
long,  tedious  windings  of  the  Elbe,  or  follow  the 
great  post  road  to  Brunswick,  where  he  might 
hear  the  music  which  Telemann  had  doubtless  so 
often  described  to  hiin,  and  thence  onward  to 
Hanover,  where  he  might  see  Steffani  and  hear 
the  "  music  in  the  French  style."  From  Hano- 
ver the  road  was  almost  due  north  to  Hamburg. 
There  was  little  if  any  difference  in  the  distance 
by  these  two  routes.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
which  route  Handel  chose. 

(b)  "  I  was  acquainted  with  Steffani's  merits, 
and  he  had  heard  of  me."  Of  course  Telemann, 
who  had  been  so  often  in  Hanover,  and  who  had 
made  Steffani's  works  his  models,  had  made  his 
friend  well  acquainted  with  that  singer  and  com- 
poser's merits ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  story 
of  the  wonderful  boy  who  had  astonished  the 
Court  and  composers  of  Berlin  could  not  be  un- 
known to  him.  But  how  absurd  the  statement  if 
they  had  met  before  the  time  referred  to  in  Ve- 
nice !  But  they  did  not  meet  in  Venice.  Stef- 
fani was  bus)'  all  those  years  in  North  Germany 
with  his  music  and  politics,  as  we  shall  see. 

(c)  This  clause  needs  no  farther  comment, 
(rf)  "  He  received  me  with  great  kindness,  and 

took  an  early  opportunity  to  introduce  me  to  the 
princess  Sophia,"  &c.  This  princess  was  married 
to  Frederick  William,  Swine  the  First,  of  Prussia 
in  1708,  and  removed  to  Berlin.  Handel's  intro- 
duction to  her  therefore  must  have  been  before 
his  Italian  journey. 

(e)  This  clause  also  requires  no  farther  com- 
ment. 

(/)  We.  come  now  to  the  resignation  of  the 
Kapellmeistership  by  Steffani  in  Handel's  favor. 
Mainwaring  (1760)  originates  the  story  of  Han- 
del's having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Steffani 
in  Venice.  His  words  are :  "  This  person  (whose 
character  is  elegantly  sketched  by  a  lover  of  his 
Art  and  friend  to  his  memory)  he  had  seen  at 
Venice,  the  place  of  his  nativity."  Again  : 
"  Those  who  are  inclined  to  see  a  fuller  account 
of  him  may  consult  those  Memoirs  of  his  life, 
consisting,  indeed,  of  a  very  few  pages,  but  suffi- 
cient to  do  him  great  honor."  I  know  nothing 
farther  of  these  memoirs ;  but  in  1 764  an  article 
appeared  in  the  "  Hamburgischer  Journal,"  co- 
pied in  1 784  into  Forkel's  "  Musikalischer  Alma- 
nach,"  which  I  suppose  to  be  a  translation  of  the 
memoirs  in  question.  This  article  expressly  states 
that  the  information  is  mostly  derived  from.  Han- 
del, "  dem  man  audi  das  meiste  von  den  Le- 
bensumstanden  des  Stellani  zu  verdanken  hat." 
Hawkins  says  the  same  in  his  sketch  of  Stellani, 
(History,  vol.  IV.,  p.  287.)  He  evidently  uses  the 
same  memoirs. 

Steffani  was  born,  then,  according  to  Handel, 
at  Castelfranco,  a  small  city  in  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritory ;  proved,  as  he  grew  up,  to  have  a  fine 
tenor  voice  and  genius  tor  music,  and,  while  still 
"  in  his  teens,"  went  to  Munich  to  sing  and  study 
with  Bernabei.  There  he  was  invited  by  Ernest 
August,  father  of  King  George  I.,  to  Hanover,  to 
take  the  place  of  Kapellmeister,  notwithstanding 
he  had  taken  orders  in  the  Catholic  church,  and 
was  nominally  a  priest.  Several  of  his  operas 
were  performed  not  only  in  Hanover,  but  in 
Hamburg,  before  the  year  1 700. 

In  the  meantime  Steffani  had  entered  upon  a 
new  phase  of  his  career.  In  1689  the  Emperor 
proposed  the  elevation  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
to  the  dignity  of  Elector,  but  soon  had  the  Cath- 


olic Electors  of  Cologne,  Treves,  and  the  Pfalz 
arrayed  in  opposition.  Through  the  skill  of  Stef- 
fani, the  Catholic,  however,  their  opposition  was 
conquered,  and  the  dignity  nominally  conferred, 
for  Ernest  August  died  without  taking  his  seat  in 
the  Electoral  College.  The  matter  was  kept 
along  for  several  years,  and  not  until  1708 — note 
the  date — was  George,  the  successor  of  Ernest, 
admitted  to  that  body.  Steffani  was  recognized 
as  a  statesman,  and  from  this  date  produced  no 
music  in  his  own  name,  that  of  Gregorio  Pina, 
his  copyist,  being  used  in  its  stead.  But  the 
Elector's  aims  were  not  yet  fully  reached;  he 
sought  also  the  dignity  of  Archtreasurer  of  the 
Empire.  In  1710*  this  wish  was  fulfilled,  and 
Steffani  received  his  reward  in  the  form  of  a 
handsome  annuity,  (for  those  days,)  and  the  Pope 
made  him  Bishop  of  Spiga — a  place,  accoi'ding 
to  Heglin,  in  Asia  Minor,  by  other  authorities  in 
the  Spanish  West  Indies.  At  all  events,  he  never 
had  occasion  to  visit  it.  Now  Hawkins,  Forkel, 
Gerber,  Schilling,  the  Dictionary  of  Musicians,  all 
agree,  upon  Handel's  authority  professedly,  that 
Steffani  resigned  his  Kapellmeistership  in  1708. 
Forkel's  words — copied  from  the  Hamburg  Jour- 
nal, 1 764 — are  :  "  In  the  year  1 708  he  fully  re- 
signed his  Kapellmeistership.  This  he  did  prin- 
cipally out  of  good  will  towards  Herr  Handel, 
whom  we  must  thank  for  the  most  of  the  circum- 
stances of  Steffani's  Life." 

That  is,  when  Steffani's  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success,  and  George,  took  his  seat  in  the 
Electoral  College,  the  event  was  a  glorious  one 
for  the  diplomatist ;  and  he  might  well  ignore  his 
former  position,  and  resign  in  favor  of  Handel. 
But  Handel  at  this  time  (1708)  is  composing 
music  in  Naples,  as  Mr.  Schoelcher  has  fully 
proved.  Steffani  has  not  known  him  in  Venice, 
as  we  have  already  stated ;  first,  because  we  find 
him  too  much  occupied  to  make  the  journey  thith- 
er during  Handel's  residence  there  ;  secondly, 
because  such  a  journey  is  nowhere  intimated  ; 
and,  thirdly,  because  we  read  in  the  sketch  just 
quoted  as  follows  :  ''  Steffani  had  been  so  long- 
away  from  his  native  land  that  in  1729  he  felt  a 
desire  to  visit  his  relations.  He  passed  the  winter 
in  Italy,"  &c. 

All  agree,  however,  Mr.  Schoelcher  with  them, 
that  Steffani  had  personally  known  Handel  before 
he  resigned  in  his  favor.  He  knew  him,  then, 
before  his  departure  for  Italy.  Now  in  those 
days  people  did  not  go  about  soliciting  Kapell- 
meisterships,  or  engagements  as  composers.  They 
were  called  to  these  offices.  Steffani  was  called 
from  Munich  to  Hanover,  Telemann  from  Leip- 
zig to  Hamburg  and  Frankfort,  &c,  Attilio  and 
Bononcini  to  London.  Hasse  was  called  from 
Venice  to  Dresden,  and  afterwards  to  London, 
Keiser  to  Copenhagen,  &e.  So  Steffani,  know- 
ing- the  talents  of  Handel,  and  keeping  himself 
informed  of  his  career  in  Italy,  especially  if  "  a 
certain  Baron  Kilmanseck  "  was  then  there  en- 
joying the  composer's  acquaintance  as  is  stated, 
would  naturally,  upon  laying  down  his  musical 
honors  and  duties,  advise  the  appointment  of  the 
rising  young  man  as  his  successor.  On  my  the- 
ory that  Handel  was  in  Hanover  in  1703,  and 
probably  also  on  his  return  from  Hamburg  home, 
on  his  way  to  Italy,  there  ceases  to  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  these  dates. 

[Conclusion  next  week.] 

*  I  should  state  that  according  to  Knight's  Penny 
Encyclopaedia  George  received  this  dignity  in  1706  ; 
but  I  prefer  my  German  authorities,  and  make  it  1710. 
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BOSTON,  NOT.  14,  1857. 
Handel's  "Israel  in  Egypt." 

[In  recalling  last  week  one  of  our  own  old  newspa- 
per sketches  (1851)  of  this  great  Oratorio,  (provoked 
thereto  by  the  strange  literal  coincidence  of  a  London 
article  of  a  later  date,  cited  by  M.  Schcelcher,)  we 
quite  forgot  that  we  had  used  its  principal  sentences 
a  few  months  afterwards  as  the  germ  of  a  more  ex- 
tended analysis  of  the  entire  Oratorio,  which  appeared 
in  Sartain's  Magazine,  for  January,  1852.  It  was  from 
this  latter,  doubtless,  that  the  London  critic  stole  his 
plumage. 

Probably  the  article  in  Sartain  found  few  readers 
here,  though  it  could  boast  of  at  least  one  in  England. 
The  day  for  "  Israel  in  Egypt"  had  not  yet  come  with 
us  unmusical  Americans.  The  performance  in  1851, 
by  our  Boston  Musical  Education  Society,  (to  whose 
efforts,  at  the  instance  of  those  enterprising  and  ex- 
cellent leaders,  Messrs. "Webb  and  Mason,  we  owed  the 
pleasure  that  moved  us  to  write  about  it,)  was  not  of 
coiirse  appreciated  at  half  its  value,  and  excited  but 
a  short-lived  interest  outside  of  a  very  narrow  circle. 
To-day  the  circumstances  are  changed.  Handel  is 
now  one  of  the  absorbing  topics.  The  great  Festival 
of  the  past  year  in  London,  and  our  own  in  Boston, 
the  new  Biography  of  the  composer,  the  fresh  percep- 
tion of  the  grandeurs  of  his  "  Israel  "  awakened  now 
in  England,  and  the  fact  that  our  own  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  have  taken  hold  of  it  in  earnest,  and 
are  studying  it  with  the  hope  of  bringing  it  out  on  a 
sufficiently  grand  scale,  all  tend  to  draw  to  it  that 
amount  of  expectation  and  attention  which  must  sure- 
ly make  its  greatness  recognized  and  felt. 

"We  would  do  all  in  our  power  to  call  attention  to 
this  noble  music, — too  happy  could  we  excite  the  mu- 
sical public,  or  the  singers,  to  seek  a  closer  and  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  marvellous  beauties  and  ex- 
cellencies of  such  a  work  of  Art.  And  as  we  hardly 
dare  to  risk  a  second  experiment,  in  the  way  of  de- 
scriptive analysis,  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  falling 
back  upon  the  first,  which  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
not  altogether  unsuccessful,  and  for  summoning  from 
the  shades  of  the  old  Magazine  the  unnoticed  or  for- 
gotten article.  What  follows  is  essentially  just  that ; 
only  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  privilege  of  adding, 
subtracting,  altering,  as  the  new  impressions  of  the 
music  may  suggest.] 

It  is  always  good  to  inhale  the  bracing  moun- 
tain air  of  Handel.  His  music  beats  with  the 
strong  pulse  of  a  wholesome,  humanitaiy,  uni- 
versal feeling.  He  knows  not  how  to  be  other- 
wise than  strong ;— strong  in  faith,  in  conception, 
and  in  will,  and  large  in  sympathies.  Really,  if 
you  study  him  in  his  music  (where  along  it  is  fair 
to  read  the  character  of  a  musician),  he  is  one  of 
the  strongest  and  largest  representative  men  of 
our  race.  He  has  expressed,  in  the  enduring  form 
of  Art,  what  the  whole  race  in  common  needs  to 
have  expressed ;  he  has  done  his  full  share  to  keep 
alive  the  noblest  hopes,  to  strengthen  the  inmost, 
unsectarian  faith,  and  to  promote  the  noblest 
destinies,  of  Man,  the  image  of  his  Maker.  Will 
not  after  ages  look  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  prophet? 
— for  surely  it  required  a  prophet  so  to  illuminate 
and,  as  it  were,  revivify  the  grandest  texts  of 
Scripture,  as  he  has  done  in  his  music  :— Music, 
which  alone  solves  the  problem' of  a  universal 
language. 

No  theme  ever  seems  too  great  for  Handel. 
He  moves  at  home  among  miracles ;  he  has  music 
fit  for  Sinai  and  .the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea;  and 

he  perfectly  reconciles  miracle  with  humanity, 

with  the  deep,  common  instincts  of  the  race.     In 
the  bold  certainty  and  inexhaustibleness  of  his 


inspirations,  he  calls  up  the  image  of  the  old 
prophet,  who  smote  the  rock,  and  the  waters 
gushed  forth. 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  not  be  wholly  unin- 
terested by  some  feeble  reminiscences  (feeble 
indeed  must  all  attempts  in  words  be  to  reproduce 
the  impressions  of  music  !)  of  his  great  Oratorio 
—  "Israel  in  Egypt."  The  piece  is  mainly  a 
series  of  colossal  choruses,  describing  the  plagues 
of  Egypt,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  trium- 
phant delivery  of  the  Israelites,  with  great  an- 
thems of  praise,  built  upon  the  song  of  Miriam. 
These  are  very  individual  and  descriptive  in  their 
character,  from  the  sublime  to  the  sometimes  (not 
offensively)  grotesque.  It  is  music  to  make  one 
grow  strong,  as  he  sits  and  listens.  The  sentiment 
of  the  work  is  too  great,  too  universal,  for  any  but 
the  amplest  chorus  treatment. 

Seeking  in  the  natural  world  a  type  for  the 
great  choruses  of  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  we  think  of 
the  solemn,  tranquil  grandeur  of  our  own  "White 
Mountains."  Tt  is  almost  exclusively  a  mountain 
chain  of  immense  choruses,  connected  by  some 
rugged  passes  of  recitative,  and  a  very  few  green 
vales  of  song,  into  which  we  are  permitted  to 
peep.  These  choruses  are  all  wonderful  speci- 
mens, in  their  way,  of  most  consummate  musical 
treatment,  whether  in  plain,  solid  counterpoint, 
or  in  all  the  intricacies  and  beautiful  "  hide-and- 
seek  "  of  fugue.  But  there  is  a  fpoetie  force  of 
conception  in  them,  that  still  more  commends 
them.  Each  is  unlike  the  others.  Each  per- 
fectly embodies  a  spiritual  and  an  outward  expe- 
ienee,  uttering  an  emotion,  and  painting  an  image 
or  a  scene.  Hear  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  you 
will  discover  that  there  may  be  poetry,  there  may- 
be feeling  and  dramatic  pathos  in  the  severe  and, 
as  many  suppose,  dry,  cold,  merely  technical 
form  of  a  strict  fugue.         * .       *         *         * 

There  is  no  overture  or  orchestral  introduction. 
The  origin  of  the  whole  matter  is  simply  and 
briefly  laid  open  in  two  lines  of  recitative,  (No. 
1,)  by  a  tenor  voice:  Now  there  arose  a  new  king 
over  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph  ;  and  he  set 
over  Israel  task-masters,  to  afflict  them  with  bur- 
dens ;  and  they  made  them  serve  with  rigor. 

Here  is  the  cause  :  now  for  the  effect,  which  is 
portrayed  on  a  vast  and  gloomy  field  in  a  great 
double  chorus,  or  chorus  for  two  choirs,  (No.  2,) 
which  is  in  C  minor.  In  long,  slow  notes  of  six- 
four  measure,  the  altos  of  the  first  choir  begin, 
with  their  rich  and  sad  low  tones :  And  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  sighed,  sighed  hy  reason  of  the 
bondage.  They  pause  two  measures,  which  are 
filled  up  by  the  steady,  heavy  movement  of  the 
instruments,  and  then  all  the  female  voices  of  both 
choirs  add,  in  unison  :  And  their  cry  came  tip  unto 
God.  Another  pause :  then  in  shorter,  equal 
notes,  the  sopranos  climb  the  scale,  an  octave  or 
more,  by  stages,  with  tenors  accompanying,  to 
the  words,  They  oppressed  them  with  burdens,  and 
made  them  serve,  holding  upon  the  high  G  on  the 
word  serve,  while  the  altos  echo  the  movement  in 
their  way,  the  sopranos  adding  emphatically  twice, 
as  they  go  on,  with  rigor ."  and  then  the  basses 
fill  all  up  below  with  the  preceding  figure :  And 
their  cry,  $tX.  From  this  point  all  the  choral  floods 
swell  onwards,  and  all  the  figures  are  mingled  to- 
gether in  those  complicated  forms  of  counter- 
point, which,  of  course,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
describe.  Once  it  gives  way,  indeed,  to  the  sighs 
with  which  the  altos  opened,  this  time  with  the 
full,  mournful  harmony  of  all  the  voices ;  one 


choir  still  utters  the  sighs  at  intervals,  while  voice 
after  voice  of  the  other  begin  again  to  roll  in  the 
burden  of  the  second  subject,  They  oppressed,  frc, 
which  is  soon  rejoined  in  all  the  basses  by  the 
third  subject,  And  their  cry,  and  all  the  subjects 
are  worked  up  together  as  before.  One  more 
pause,  and  the  chorus  closes  with  a  grand  sim- 
plicity, by  the  whole  mass  of  voices  blending  in 
a  few  bars  of  plain  and  solid  harmony,  in  long- 
drawn  notes,  upon  the  words,  And  their  cry  come 
up,  came  up,  unto  God.  The  grandeur  of  this 
chorus  warns  you  of  still  greater  grandeurs  com- 
ing. Miracle  begins  not  yet;  but  here  is  the 
call,  the  deep,  sufficient  cause,  the  looking  up.  for 
miracle.  The  mind  is  brought  into  a  disposition 
to  expect  it — it  is  prepared  for  it  by  being  made 
first  to  feel  the  Infinite  within  itself, — by  being 
put  in  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  and  led  with 
them  to  make  the  appeal  from  the  natural  to  the 
supernatural,  in  obedience  to  that  sense  of  justice 
and  of  order  which  relates  us  with  both  worlds. 
This  chorus  is  the  solemn  portal  by  which  Handel 
introduces  us  believingly  into  the  realm  of  won- 
ders. 

No.  3.  Recitative,  tells  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
showing  signs,  and  turning  their  waters  into  blood  ; 
which  is  followed  by  the  remarkable  single  cho- 
rus in  G  minor,  They  loath-ed  to  drink,  whose 
fun-al  subject,  passed  from  voice  to  voice,  and 
multiplied  through  all  the  forms  of  chromatic 
counterpoint,  sickens  excessively  through  the 
continually-echoed  interval  of  the  "  extreme  flat 
seventh." 

But  from  this  imagination  of  disgust  we  are 
soon  humorously  relieved  by  one  of  those  pleas- 
ant freaks  of  Handel's  happy  fancy.  Presto  ! 
what  frolicsome,  grotesque  hops  and  jumps  be- 
tween the  figures  of  the  violins !  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  subject  of  the  air  (mezzo-soprano) 
which  follows  this  droll  prelude :  Their  land 
brought  forth  frogs  ;  yea,  even  in  their  king's  cham- 
bers :  how  the  voice  prolongs  and  plays  upon  the 
first  syllable  of  that  word  chambers  !  The  strain 
grows  more  sober  at  the  thought  of  the  cattle 
given  over  to  the  pestilence ;  but  the  frogs  hop 
back  in  the  accompaniment,  and  wind  up  with  a 
merry  ritornel.  This  hop-skip-and-jump  song 
fitly  precedes  the  double  chorus,  No.  G,  which  is 
in  the  same  vein,  and  happily  suggests  the  uni- 
versally-pervading presence  of  the  small  plague 
which  it  describes.  He  spake  the  word,  is  uttered 
in  strong  unison  of  the  male  voices  ;  and  there 
came  all  manner  of  flies :  answer  the  silvery  sopra- 
nos and  altos,  with  their  light  and  airy  harmony ; 
and  the  whole  air  swarms  and  shivers  with  the 
fine  demi-senvi-quavers  of  the  violius.  The  fiat 
and  the  image  are  several  times  repeated,  now 
alternately,  and  now  in  simultaneous  distribution 
among  the  various  voices.  The  heat  of  the  move- 
ment increases,  till,  at  last,  the  orchestral  basses 
are  stirred  up  from  their  depths,  and  roll  along, 
like  the  roar  of  a  tire  across  a  prairie,  to  express 
the  all-devouring  plague  of  locusts.  Here  is  a 
success  which  one  would  have  pronounced  im- 
possible in  music.  Another  composer  could  not 
have  handled  such  a  conception  with  any  hope  of 
not  coming  off  flatly  ridiculous  ;  but  the  Handel- 
ian  health  and  vigor  could  riot  in  the  full  humor 
of  the  thought,  and  dare  to  paint  the  images  so 
literally,  without  violating  the  dignity  of  Art.  It 
has  been  well  suggested  that  Haydn  doubtless 
"  had  been  a  close  observer  of  this  and  other  de- 
scriptive figures  of  Handel ;  and  it  is  very  pro- 
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bable  that  he  caught  the  idea  of  the  sporting  of 
the  leviathan,  the  crawl  of  the  worm,  the  bound- 
ing of  the  stag,  the  tread  of  the  heavy  beast,  and 
other  passages  of  dangerous  precedent,  from  his 
great  predecessor." 

No.  7.  Now  the  creative  energy  of  our  com- 
poser is  thoroughly  roused  ;  his  resources  are  no 
more  exhausted  by  this  last  effort  than  arc  the 
vials  of  the  heavenly  wrath.  Look  out  for  worse 
than  locusts  now  ;  a  pure  elemental  tempest,  a 
wholly  awful  and  sublime  type  of  destroying 
force.  The  orchestra  arrests  attention  to  the 
hush  before  a  storm,  with  now  and  then  a  big 
raindrop,  then  pattering  notes  that  increase  thick- 
er and  thicker,  till  out  bursts  the  famous  "  Hails- 
stone  Chorus."  How  simple,  but  terrifically 
graphic  in  its  movement!  Fire,  mingled  with  the 
hail,  ran  along  the  ground  !  There  is  nothing  in- 
tricate in  its  construction,  the  vocal  masses  are 
soon  possessed  by  its  crackling  momentum,  and 
it  almost  "  runs  along  "  of  itself. 

No.  8.  As  opposite  from  the  last  as  possible  is 
the  next  chorus  :  He  sent  a  thick  darkness.  The 
dull,  groping,  chromatic  harmony  with  which  the 
instruments  prepare  the  thought,  is  as  far  from 
commonplace  as  the  most  modern  modulations  of 
Spohr  or  Mendelssohn,  and  almost  makes  you 
shudder.  Voice  after  voice,  uttering  separately 
little  fragments  of  the  sentence,  in  recitative 
style,  make  the  bewilderment  appalling ;  and 
how  palpable  that  darkness,  when  the  instru- 
ments at  last  drop  away,  and  in  distinct  unison 
the  bass  voices  pronounce :  which  might  be  felt  ! 

We  shall  resume  the  thread  next  week. 

Pustpl  <3put-<pat. 

The  musical  waters  are  befjinnins  to  stir  They 
could  not  always  stand  congealed  by  "  panic."  Some 
of  the  safer,  smaller  ventures  in  the  way  of  concerts 
are  announced:  and  these,  though  small,  are  of  the 
best  kind,  sweet  to  the  core.  The  Mendelssohn 
Qcintette  Club  will  give  us  classical  string  quin- 
tets, quartets,  trios,  &e.,  and  revive  the  best  thoughts 
of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  at  Chickering's 
saloon,  which,  thank  heaven,  is  not  yet  turned  into  a 
court  room.  Their  prices  are  reduced,  their  audi- 
ence is  always  found  among  those  who  value  music 
beyond  mere  amusement, — and  an  hour  spent  with 
Beethoven  as  spent  with  and  not  away  from  the  Muse. 
The  night  of  the  first  concert  will  soon  be  fixed. 
The  Club  have  also  made  arrangements  for  a  series 
of  six  ("lighter)  concerts  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  a 
short  private  series  (classical)  at  Cambridge.  They 
are  also  considering  the  plan  of  giving  cheap  popu- 
lar concerts  in  the  city,  several  times  a  week,  at  Mer- 
cantile Hall Read,  below,  the  programme  of  the 

first  "  Orpheus  "  concert,  to  be  given  at  the  Melo- 
deon  next  Saturday  evening.  A  more  sterling  and 
more  fresh  selection  of  truly  genial  pieces  has  never 
yet  been  offered  us.  The  beautiful  ensemble  of  the 
male  choir,  as  well  as  the  fine  solo-singing  of  Miss 
Doane,  Mr.  Kreissman,  the  Messrs.  Schraub- 
staedter,  and  others,  will  surely  give  delight.  By 
the  way,  we  were  amused  at  finding  the  following  in 
the  Boston  correspondence  of  the  Philadelphia  City 
Item  : 

The  concerts  about  to  commence  are  not  by  anv 
Orphan's  Glee  Club,  as  my  last  letter  read,  hut  by  the 
Orphans,  whose  triumph  at  the  convocation  of  Ger- 
man singers  in  Philadelphia,  last  summer,  will  be 
recalled  to  mind. 

We  beg  to  assure  this  writer  that  the  "  Orpheus 
Glee  Club"  are  no  orphans;  Boston  is  not  ashamed 
to  father  them  ;  besides,  they  are  true  sons  of  Vater- 
iand The  Brooklyn  (N.  T.)  Philharmonic  Socie- 


ty lead  off  this  season  iti  orchestral  concerts.  Their 
first  takes  place  this  evening,  with  Mr  Eisfbld  as 
conductor,  and  with  a  programme  which  it  does  one's 
heart  good  to  read,  containing  as  it  does  Beethoven's 
"Heroic"  Symphony,  Mendelssohn's  overture  to 
Ruy  Bias,  and  Weber's  to  Oberon.  If  it  succeeds, 
shall  not  our  own  orchestra  take  courage?  People, 
it  seems,  can  go  to  the  Ballet.  Every  night  this 
week  has  the  Boston  Theatre  been  filled,  with  enthu- 
siastic witnesses  of  the  exquisite  harmonics  of  mo- 
tion presented  by  the  Ronznni  Troupe. 

In  New  York  the  smouldering  embers  of  Italian 
Opera  still  flare  up'wilh  occasional  Troratore  flashes, 
(for  now  Italian  Opera  means  Trooatore,  with  a  few 
cqualiv  hacknied  alternatives.)  The  last  was  called 
a  "star  performance,"  when  Bignardt  sang  the 
troubadour;  Lagrange,  the  lady-love;  D'Angri 
the  gipsy;  Gassier,  the  cruel  count,  &c.  Signor 
BiGVARnr,  who  made  his  rlebnt  in  Rigoletto.  the 
Courier  t?-  Enow'rer  savs.  "is  the  happy  possessor  of 
that  rare  gift,  a  decided,  pure,  yet  manlv  tenor  voice 
Its  quality  is  as  fine,  with  two  exceptions,  as  any  that, 
we  have  heard  :  he  delivers  it  with  great  freedom  and 
purity  :  bis  style  is  severely  chaste,  and  his  method 
of  singing  is  formed  in  the  most  correct  Italian 
school.  Added  to  all  this  (perhaps  hv  reason  of  it) 
his  enunciation  is  distinct  and  clear — a  great  aid  to 
pure  vocalization  in  the  highest  stvle.  Mr.  Bicnardi 
sang  on  Wednesday  night  with  feeling,  though  hard- 
ly with  fervor:  but  the  opera  gave  him  little  oppor- 
tunity for  passionful  utterance.". ..  .  Vtettxtemps. 
Thalberg,  and  Mme.  Frezzoltnt,  it  seems,  onlv 
looked  at  Boston  this  week,  but  went  (on  second 
thought)  to  Philadelphia.  The  concert  managers 
cannot  lav  down  their  course  with  anv  certainty  until 
the  storm  passes  "  Germania  Rehearsals  "  (after 
the  model  of  the  Oermaniaps)  appear  to  fipd  encour- 
agement in  the  Oitv  of  Brotherlv  Love.  They  plav 
waltzes,  overtures,  and  now  and  then  an  extract  from 
a  Beethoven  svmphonv.  Oarl  Srnz — wbi'ome  the 
drummer,  whose  drumming  used  to  reflect  the  inten- 
tion of  the  whole  music,  and  not  merely  pound  out 
the  time — now  wields  the  baton  to  the  delight  of  the 
young  and  pretty  Philarlelpbicnnes. 

Charles  Zeunrr,  well-known  in  Boston  for  so 
many  years,  one  of  the  best-educated  musicians  and 
organists  in  America,  the  author  of  the  onlv  thing 
like  an  original  collection  of  psalmody.  "  The  Amer- 
ican Harp,"  committer!  suicidein  Philadelphia,  where 
he  has  resided  for  some  years  past.  He  was  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  his  friends  bad  been  distressed 
about  him  on  account  of  his  interest  in  Spiritualism. 

An  Organ  concert  took  place  at  the  Beneficent 
Congregational  Church  in  Providence,  last  Wednes- 
day evening,  when  the  new  organ  built,  bv  Messrs. 
E.  &  G.  G.  Hook,  of  this  city,  was  "openerl  "  to 
the  delight  of  a  fine  audience  Mr.  G.  W.  Morgan. 
organist  of  Grace  Church,  New  York,  performed 
Variations  bv  Hesse,  the  Wedding  March  bv  Men- 
delssohn, an  Andante.  Minuet  and  Trio  bv  Mozart. 
a  chorus  from  "  Israel  in  Pgvpt."  the  overture  to 
"  Oberon,"  a  Fugue  bv  Bach  (in  G  minor),  and  other 
things  less  worthy  of  the  instrument. 


SMunttsenuttis. 

W.    SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCALIST     CTF.IVOR), 

Gives  instruction  in   STNGING  mi]   on   the   PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  12  Marion  Strpet. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELAKI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Resident  <    Wo.  86    Piijelsiiey  Street. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  a  situation  fo  sing  in  Church.  Apply  at  Russell  & 
Richardson's,  291  Washing'on  St. 

Mr.    ZERPAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianin,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Terms  $50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  per 
quarter  of  12  lesson?,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickerings',  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  he  found  on  appli- 
cation. 


CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

NINTH     SEASON. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB  will  give  their 
Sot  of  Eight  Concert*  at  the  Rooms  of  MesHrs.  Chickeiuno. 
Package  of  Eight  Ticket*  {reduced  price)  Four  Dollars.    Sin- 
gle tickets  will  he  75  cents  each      Subscription  lista  will  be  in 
the  stores  by  Monday,  Nov.  16th. 

THE  ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB 

Respectfully  inform  their  friends  and  subscribers  that  their 
FIR  T  CONCENT  fof  the  series  of  Three)  will  take  place  on 
SATURDAY  EVENING.  Nov.  21,  at  the  Melodeon,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  A.  KREISSMANN,  on  which  occasion  they 
will  he  kindly  assisted  by  Miss  Lucy  A.  Doa.ne,  Vocalist,  and 
Mr  Wm.  Schultze,  Violinist. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART   I 

1  — Chorus  of  Prii-sts  (Ma^ic  Flute)   Mozart 

2-  Duet  (Cosi  fan  tutte) Mozart 

3— Trio,  with  Chorus  (Euryanthe) Weber 

4—  Aria  (Fidelia) Beethoven 

5— Terzet(Entfuhrung) Mozart 

PART   II. 

6 -Wandering  Song Mendelssohn 

7- Solo,  Violin,  10th  Air  Variee. Dc  Reriot 

3— Praver  before  Par  tie Weber 

9— Waltz  (to  besune) Vogl 

10— The  Forest Haeser 

\\y=-  Subscription  Lists  may  he  found  at  the  music  stores  of 
Messrs  Russell  8c  Richardson,  E  [I.  Wade,  and  Oliver  Ditson 
&  Co. ;  also  at  N  D.  Cotton's  store.  Single  tickets  at  50  cents 
ea'-h  can  he  had  at  die  same  places,  and  at  the  door  on  the 
evening.     Concert  to  commence  at  7>£  o'clock  precisely. 

8JPB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  executed  at  this  Office. 

THE     NEW     CARMINA     SACRA, 

MODEL  SINGINO  BOOK    FOR    THE    CHURCH,    SCHOOL, 

OR  FOR  HOME  USE. 
Sold  by  J.  R.  MILLER,    329  Washington  St. 

ATHENJEUM    GALLERY. 

The  Exhibition  at  tile  BOSTON  ATHENiEUM  will  continue 
open  through  November.  A  number  of  attractive  paintings 
will  soon  he  added  to  the  collection. 

Oct.  19, 1857. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING Considering  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  financial  world,  which  tends  to 
discouragement  and  to  a  lack  of  patronage  of  all  the  profes- 
sions, SIONOR  CORELLT  proposes  to  form  Singing  Classes  at 
a  price  redureable  according  to  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  this  manner  the  amateurs  of  music  can  continue  or  re- 
sume their  studies  at  a  price  conforming  to  the  present  want 
of  means. 

1  person  per  quarter, &45  00 

2  "  "  50  00 

3  '■  "  60  00 

4  "  "  70  00 

5  "  "  80  00 

8  "  '•  90  00 

10        "  "  100  00 

\Cy  Applications  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Chickering's 
rooms,  Masonic  Temple,  where  Siu.  Corelli  himself  will  be 
found  every  Monday  and  Thursday  from  9  till  1  o'clock — or  at 
the  principal  music  stores. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F..W.  MEERBACH  begs  leaves,  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  classes 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  hint,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  be  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  ynunn  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence. 
Ionic  Hall.  Roxbury;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  O. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 

LUCIA, PIANO  SOLO. 

OI/IVKR  DITSON  &  CO.  h:ive  jusr  published— The 
Opera  of  LUCIA  DT  LAMMERMOOR.  Piano  Solo,  being 
the  Ninth  volume  of  "  Ditson's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas." 
In  Press,  LUCREZIA  BORGIA,  Piano  Solo,  of  the  same  series. 

rlARL  ZERRAHN.  having  returned  from  Europe,  is 
'  now  ready  to  commence  his  course  of  instruction  in  music. 
Please  address  at  Chickering  &  Sons',  or  at  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal music  stores. 

OTTO     DRESEL 

May  he  addressed  at  Russell  8c  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  Sr.  or  at  the  Messrs   Chickering's  H'are-rooms. 

Terms  for  Music  lessons,  £50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  12  lessoos,  one  a  week. 

MLLE-  GAP.RIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 

AUGUST     HAM  ANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson'B 
Music  Store.  291  Washington  Street. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 


FIRST  PREI 


CHICKEEING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


FROM    THE 

$&RS!gad)WStttg  ©fmriiailt  ^ttcjanic  association 

FOB  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 
THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 
THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 
FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM    THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

MRS.    J.    H.    LONG, 

"VOCALIST    (SOPRANO). 
Address  at  Winthrop  IIou6e,  Boston. 

S.    3E6.    BAIjIj, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAULS  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

G.   andre    &,    CO., 
Depot   of   Foreign   and   American    Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

C*S  (Imported  from  England) 

3     9'   Broadway ,  N.Y** 
To  Choral  Societies  and  Choirs. 

NOVELLO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3.  contains  a  list  of  Mime 
for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  Church  Choirs,  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchefltral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems;  Operatic  Music,  Sengs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees;  Music  with  Latin  words;  Masses,  Motets,  &c,  &c, 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  VockI  Parts  are  printed  in  full  niusic  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

Itfovello's  Octavo  Editions  of  Oratorios, 
Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c  ,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment  Handel's  Messiah, 
SI  63;  Judas  Maccabseus,  $1  63;  Haydn's  Creation,  ftl  25. 
All  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  been  published 
in  this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES. 

All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  distinct  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

KOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's  "  Messiah, »  price  38  cents  each.  part. 

Handel's  "Judas  Maccauscus,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  "Samson,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

These  parte  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTION  OF  GLEES. 

Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.  For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

NOVELLO'S    MUSIC    STORE, 
389  Broadway,  New  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Music,  will  return  from  Europe  in  season  to  re- 
ceive Pupils  after  Nov.  1st,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Messrs. 
Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 


WILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on   the   VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC    'Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  Fifth  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  5th  of  October  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 
Instruction  will  he  given  in  the  following  departments : — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Itstrumeutation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  $25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction :— B.  F.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  and -William  Schultze. 
For  particulars,  address  B.  F.  Baker,  No  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKEE, 
Irtstriuiot  of  tijt  ^iano-jF ortt,  ©rjjait  &  ^armonj, 

3     HiYWAR^PLACB. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No>.  5(>  Kiieelaiid  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIEL-BLOCK, 

€m\)n  nf  ItjE  tyma  null  Iragtttg, 


u. 


HOTEL. 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOBTEBS  ©F  FOBEIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

C.     BBEUSIKfi, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Hoard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

(£/=-  Constantly  on  band  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON'S 

~WL  0 1ST  T  H  T-,  ~5T 

CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 
OCTOBER. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

WHEN  THE  MORNING  GEMS  ABE   PEARLY, 

(E)3 Aw  Hull,  25 

WHY    HAST   THOU    TAUGHT    ME   TO    LOVE 

THEE,  IF)  3, W.  P.  Howard.  25 

NEW  MOWN  HAY.  (A)  3 G.  B   Ware,  25 

TRAPPER,  Lithographic  title,  (F)4 F   N.  Crouch,  35 

DEPAItTED  DAYS.  Serenade,  (F)3 Geo.  F.  Hoot,  25 

ROSEMARY  CROWN,  (£)  3, E.  L.  White,  25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

LES  FEUILLES  MORTES,  Reverie-Etude,  (F|  5, 

LeKbure  Wely.  35 

LA  SEMIRAMIDE   (FMiarp)  7, S.  Tbalbcrg,  1.00 

IOWA  QUICKSTEP,  (Bttat)2. Asa  Hull    25 

ROSALIE,  THE  PRAIRIE  FLOWER,  SCIIOTTLSCUE. 

(G)3, S   Winner.  25 

BER0EU8K,  Romance,  (E  flat)  5 A.  Goria,  25 

ANNEX   POLKA,  (D)3 J.  Strauss.  Jr.  25 

WAVEItLEY  SCHOTT1SCHE,  (A  tiat)4,  E.  A  Wendenberg,  25 

WAVERLEY  POLKA,  (A)4, "  "  25 

L'INCONNUE,  POLKA  FRANCA1SE,  (D  minor)  3, 

J.  Strauss.  Jr.  25 

A  LEONORA,  Nocturne,  (A  flat)  4, J.  Ascher,  25 

DAWN  OF  BLISS,  (E  flat)  4, G.  O.  Farmer,  25 

SIGNS  OF  LOVE.     Six  beautiful  Melodies  with  brilliant 
Variations,  by  Charles  Grolje. 

No.  1— To  the  Cottage  of  my  Mother,  (G)4, 35 

No.  2— Kitty  Clyde,  (G)  4, 35 

No.  3— Old  Arm  Chair,  (E  flat)  4, 35 

No.  4 — L:iment  of  the  Irish  Emigrant,  (C)  4, 35 

No.  5— Rosalie,  the  Prairie  Flower,  (B  flat)  4 35 

No.  6— He  Doeth  all  ThiDgs  Well,  (E  flat.)  4, 35 

HOWE'S  FAMILY  CIRCLE  GLEE  BOOK,  (5th  thousand)  1.25 

"        Yousa  America's  FLUTE  INSTRUCTOR, 50 

"  "  "  "  "        abridged  edit.  25 

"  "  "         VIOLIN  INSTRUCTOR, 50 

"            u                "            "                "        abridged  edit.  25 
"      New  German  ACCORDEON  INSTRUCTOR, 50 

In  Press,  will  be  ready  Nov.  1st: 
GUIDE  FOR  THE  YOUNG   PIANIST,    by  Julius  Kxorb  — 
Price  S2  50. 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 

The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  pieces,  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difficulty  of  execution  of  different  pices,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  figures,  running  from  1,  [which  represents 
very  easy,]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult music] 

The  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  Quarto  of  SO  pages,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thalberg,  analysis  of  4U00  celebrated  Musical 
works,  Musical  engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Music, 
&c. — a  book  of  great  value  to  all  Musicians — sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps,  to  defray  postage. 
Direct  your  application  to 

RUSSELL  &,  RICHARDSON, 

Publishers,  291  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Sonata. 

Historical  Remarks  introductory  to  an  Explanation  of 
Beethoven's  Piano-Forte  Sonatas.* 

The  Sonata  is  the  most  comprehensive  and 
the  most  peculiar  product  in  the  field  of  pure 
piano-forte  music.  It  is  its  greatest  task,  its  high- 
est goal.  The  idea  of  Beauty,  the  essence  of  all 
works  of  Art,  may  also  realize  itself  upon  the 
mere  piano,  but  most  perfectly  only  in  the  most 
perfect  form. 

Such  must  we  consider  the  Sonata  form.  The 
establishment  of  this  proposition  upon  grounds 
of  musical  theory  has  been  undertaken  by  Marx, 
in  the  third  part  of  his  "  Theory  of  Musical  Com- 
position," and  with  the  most  complete  success. 
Marx  here  develops  the  single  forms  of  piano 
music  in  organic  sequence ;  he  begins  with  the 
Etude,  then  turns  to  the  Fantasia,  to  the  Varia- 
tion, to  the  Rondo,  and  at  last  reaches  the  Sonata, 
as  the  highest,  ripest  form.  By  a  different  method 
Krueger,  in  his  "  Contributions  to  the  Life  and 
Science  of  Music,"  arrives  at  this  result.  In  the 
chapter,  "  Scientific  Theory  of  Art,"  in  which  he 
subjects  Marx's  system  to  a  critique,  he  lays  down, 
under  a  reference  to  Marx,  a  scheme  of  musical 
Morphology  (doctrine  of  forms),  as  whose  point 
of  departure,  or  criterion,  he  denotes  the  Song 
form,  and  in  the  following  manner  :  "  First,  what 
precedes  the  Song  form,  viz.  the  Prelude,  the 
Toccata,  the  Fantasia  ; — second,  the  Song  form, 
including  Variation,  Rondo,  Fugue ; — third,  that 
which  goes  beyond  the  Song  form,  the  combination 
of  several  developed  song  forms,  the  Sonata,  the 

*  Beethoven's  Clavier-Sonaten,  fiir  Ereiinde  der 
Tonkunst  erlautert,  von  Ernst  von  Elterlein. 
Zweite  Auflage.     Leipzig,  1857. 


Symphony.  Kriiger,  then,  makes  the  Prelude, 
the  Song,  and  the  Sonata  the  three  fundamental 
forms,  out  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  all  the  others 
are  developed. — But  what  more  striking  proof 
can  there  be,  that  the  Sonata  should  be  regarded 
as  the  highest  product  in  the  field  of  piano-forte 
music,  than  the  living  works  themselves,  to  whose 
consideration  the  following  pages  are  devoted, 
the  Piano-forte  Sonatas  of  Beethoven?  In 
what  other  piano  music  is  there  presented  such  a 
wealth  of  deepest,  most  significant  ideas,  such  an 
image  of  the  soul's  inmost,  deepest  life  ?  Has 
the  history  of  Art  any  piano  music  of  a  higher 
import  it  can  point  to  ?  Certainly  not.  Wher- 
ever we  may  look  around  us  on  the  field  of  piano- 
forte literature,  before  or  after  Beethoven,  we 
meet  a  multitude  of  noble  and  of  characteristic 
products,  but  we  always  come  back  to  the  Bee- 
thoven Sonatas  as  to  the  highest,  unique,  and  un- 
rivalled flower  in  this  department.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  comprehend  and  feel  the  necessity, 
that  such  fullness  of  matter  and  of  meaning  could 
only  fully  manifest  itself  in  the  Sonata  ;  the  great- 
est and  richest  substance  must  take  the  greatest, 
richest  form,  and  that  is  the  Sonata.  In  fact,  too, 
Beethoven  has  created  most  of  his  piano  works 
only  in  this  form  ;  nay,  the  general  Sonata  form 
at  bottom  underlies  all  his  principal  creations. 

What  are  the  Symphonies,  considered  as  to 
form,  but  Sonatas  for  the  entire  orchestra  ?  What 
are  the  Quartets  but  Sonatas  for  two  violins,  viola 
and  violoncello  ?  The  Trios,  but  Sonatas  for 
piano,  violin,  and  violoncello  V     And  so  on. 

But  the  greatest  importance  of  the  Sonata 
form,  as  the  highest,  appears  in  the  fact  that  it 
possesses  the  capacity  of  being  the  higher  unity 
of  other  forms,  especially  of  the  Song  form,  the 
Variation,  the  Rondo,  and  the  Fugue.  This  has 
been  already  intimated  by  Kriiger  in  the  expres- 
sion, "  combination  of  several  developed  Song 
forms."  In  the  Sonata,  in  fact,  all  these  forms 
are  resumed  and  blended  to  a  concrete  unity ; 
the  Sonata,  viewed  on  this  side,  is  an  organic 
product  of  these  forms.  This  is  clearly  shown 
by  an  examination  of  the  works  of  Beethoven. 
You  find  in  these  Sonatas,  Symphonies,  Quartets 
of  his  the  most  intimate  blending  of  the  forms  of 
the  Song,  the  Variation,  the  Rondo,  the  Fugue, 
into  a  higher,  perfect,  individual  whole,  as  will 
appear  more  particularly  when  we  come  to  ex- 
amine the  Sonatas  singly. 

I  must  content  myself  with  these  general  theo- 
retic hints  and  observations,  lest  I  should  be  led 
too  far  from  the  object  of  this  volume,  and  for 
fuller  treatment  of  the  subject  would  refer  to 
Marx.  But  before  passing  to  the  discussion  of 
the  Beethoven  Sonatas  individually,  I  deem  a  sur- 
vey of  the  general  historical  course,  which  the 


Sonata  has  followed  before  Beethoven,  and  down 
to  his  time,  to  be  the  more  desirable  and  the  more 
necessary,  since  this  alone  will  place  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  great  piano  works  in  the  clearest 
light ;  it  is  only  when  we  have  traced  this  history 
down  that  we  shall  fully  realize  the  height  which 
Beethoven  has  reached.  In  this  survey,  I  must 
limit  myself  to  the  most  necessary  and  essential 
points  for  the  understanding  of  the  historical  de- 
velopment ;  and  for  the  period  prior  to  Haydn 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  using  for  the  groundwork 
of  my  remarks  the  excellent  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  Sonata  by  Immanuel  Faisst,  which 
appeared  in  the  musical  journal,  the  Ccecilia,  for 
some  years  extinct.  I  shall  give  a  condensed  ab- 
stract of  his  paper. 

The  first  beginnings  of  our  present  Sonata  are 
found  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
According  to  Winterfeld  the  name  Sonata  was 
used  at  the  beginning  of  that  century  to  distin- 
guish such  instrumental  compositions  as  did  not 
have  a  periodic  song,  or  Choral  for  a  subject.  The 
first  Sonatas  appeared  in  1681 ,  by  Heinrich 
Biber,  for  Violino  solo.  These  were  followed  in 
1683  by  twelve  Sonatas  by  the  violinist  Corelli, 
for  violin,  bass,  and  clavichord.  But  greater  im- 
portance as  a  composer  of  Sonatas  was  gained 
by  John  Kuhnau,  Sebastian  Bach's  predeces- 
sor. At  first  he  wrote  a  Sonata  in  B  flat,  in  the 
Neuer  Clavierubung  ("  New  Piano  Exercises"), 
second  part.  The  form  of  this  work  is  generally 
the  present  form ;  consisting  of  a  quick,  a  slow, 
and  again  a  quick  movement.  The  manner  of 
writing  is  polyphonic  ;  the  work  is  wanting  in 
internal  aesthetic  connection.  Kuhnau's  next 
work  appeared  in  1696  under  the  title  :  "John 
Kuhnau's  fresh  piano  fruits,  or  seven  Sonatas  of 
good  invention  and  manner  to  be  played  on  the 
piano."  These  Sonatas  show  progress  in  form 
and  matter;  they  are  full  of  energy,  of  boldness, 
of  fresh  grace,  indeed  of  depth  of  feeling.  They 
consist  sometimes  of  five,  sometimes  of  four  move- 
ments. The  contrast  of  quiet  and  of  lively  move- 
ments is  found  in  very  various  combination.  The 
polyphonic  mode  of  writing  predominates,  yet 
now  and  then  the  homophonic  breaks  through 
with  free,  spontaneous  melodies.  Single  passages 
show  greater  artistic  meaning.  Kuhnau  is  akin 
to  Handel  in  his  free  polyphonic  treatment,  in 
the  fervent,  noble,  and  clear  conduct  of  his  mel- 
ody. An  intrinsic  aesthetic  connection  is  felt  in 
single  movements  of  these  Sonatas. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Rossini  on  Mozart. — In  a  letter,  with  the 
inscription  "  To  Guelfo,"  Rossini  describes  his  first 
acquaintance  with  Mozart,  that  is  to  say,  his 
feelings  on  first  hearing  Don  Juan.  The  letter 
contains  the  following  remarkable  passages ; — 
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"  Guelfo,  do  I  still  live  without  dreaming,  or  are 
my  senses  obscured  by  a  kind  of  drunkenness  of 
which  I  had  previously  no  notion  V  I  went  to  the 
opera  yesterday,  when  Mozart's  Don  Juan  was 
played.  At  last!  At  last!  but  what  were  my 
sensations  after  hearing  this  music  !  Before  then 
I  had  possessed  only  a  confused  idea  of  the 
essential  attributes  of  theatrical  music !  Divine 
Mozart,  what  genius  inspired  thee!  thou  speakest 
to  our  inmost  heart  with  tones  that  need  no  words, 
and  paintest  passions  with  a  fire,  compared  to 
which  the  power  of  speech  is  nothing.  I  loved 
with  Don  Juan ;  I  was  intoxicated  with  him ;  I 
wept  with  Donna  Anna,  went  mad  with  Donna 
Elvira,  and  coquetted  as  Zerlina  sang.  But  as 
the  ghost  appeared  I  shuddered  at  the  world  of 
spirits,  and — Guelfo,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  so 
■ — the  marrow  froze  in  my  bones.  Guelfo,  take 
back  thy  praise ;  no,  I  am  not  a  composer. 
Guelfo,  do  not  accord  me  that  praise  until  the 
genius  of  Mozart  has  embraced  me.  Thy  Joa- 
ehino." — RheiniscJie  Musih-Zeitung. 


Obituary  Notice  of  Thomas  Crawford. 

(CoDrluded  from  last  week.) 

The  range  of  sculpture  is  limited,  compared 
witli  that  of  painting.  It  can  only  reproduce  the 
forms  of  men  and  of  animals,  the  former  draped 
or  undraped,  singly  or  in  groups.  Two  sculptors 
cannot  differ  from  each  other  as  widely  as  two 
painters  may.  In  judging  of  the  merits  of  a  work 
in  marble  or  bronze,  we  have  to  consider  first, 
whether  it  is  a  faithful  representation  of  external 
forms;  and  second,  whether  it  truly  and  vividly 
expresses  the  passions,  emotions  and  sentiments  of 
humanity.  The  latter  includes  the  former.  A 
figure  which  had  character  and  expression,  but 
was  defective  in  anatomy  and  proportion,  could 
only  please  in  a  very  imperfect  degree ;  like 
poetry  which  was  original  in  conception,  but 
marred  by  bad  grammar.  Thus,  there  is  an 
obvious  division  of  sculptors  into  those  who  are 
merely  imitative,  aud  those  who  are  also  imagin- 
ative and  inventive.  Crawford,  without  question 
or  dispute,  was  of  the  latter  class.  He  was  an 
original  thinker  in  his  art ;  and  his  works  are  not 
merely  reproductions  of  forms,  but  speak  a  lan- 
guage which  addresses  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  as  well  as  his  eye.  Take,  tor  instance, 
the  Beethoven  in  the  Music  Hall  in  Boston  :  we 
have  here  not  merely  the  stature,  the  features,  the 
limbs,  the  garb  of  the  illustrious  composer,  but  his 
inward  and  intellectual  character  is  stamped  upon 
the  bronze.  His  great  genius  is  here  visible,  and 
his  sorrows,  not  less  great :  his  ideal  splendors  and 
his  real  distresses :  the  glorious  music  that  rang 
and  streamed  through  his  soul,  and  the  deep  frost 
of  silence  that  sealed  the  external  sense :  the 
vehement  temperament :  the  passionate  sensibili- 
ties ;  the  roughness,  the  sternness,  the  tenderness 
—all  are  here.  We  do  not  think  of  saying  of 
this  statue  that  it  is  a  correct  likeness,  that  the 
costume  is  well  managed,  that  it  is  admirably  cast, 
— though  all  these  are  true, — but  we  pronounce 
it  noble,  pathetic,  heroic :  our  most  obvious 
epithets  are  those  which  express  intellectual  and 
not  physical  perceptions.  And  this  was  more  or 
less  characteristic  of  all  his  works,  especially  of 
those  executed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  They 
are  not  merely  forms,  but  symbols. 

He  was  also  remarkable  for  the  range  and 
variety  of  this  creative  power.  He  was  equally 
at  home  in  the  regions  of  the  sublime  and  of  the 
beautiful.  At  his  touch,  the  ideal  forms  of  Grecian 
mythology  started  into  lovely  life  ;  and  the  same 
hand  reproduced  with  the  same  skill  the  character, 
the  expression,  the  costume  of  to-day.  The 
whole  range  of  humanity,  from  the  heroic  grandeur 
of  his  Washington  and  Jefferson,  to  the  pathetic 
tenderness  of  his  Children  in  the  Wood,  was  open 
to  him.  Were  all  the  productions  of  his  life 
brought  together,  the  observer  could  not  help 
being  impressed  with  the  rich  creativeness  of  his 
inventive  power.  Some  sculptors  would  suffer  by 
such  a  test ;  because  it  would  be  seen  that  their 
works,  however  beautiful  separately,  were  mainly 
variations  of  the  same  essential  type  ;  but.  Craw- 
ford would  gain  by  it.  It  would  then  be  seen  that 
he   was   no   mannerist:    that   he   did   not   copy 


himself:  that  his  fancy  was  not  haunted  and 
tyrannized  over  by  any  one  set  of  ideas,  which 
were  always  breaking  out  into  substantially  the 
same  shape,  but  that  he  drew  from  the  ever-living 
fountains  of  imagination  and  invention  fresh 
conceptions  and  new  forms. 

From  the  vigor  of  the  inventive  faculty  that 
was  in  him.  it  happened  that  the  patient  finish  of 
his  works  was  not  always  equal  to  the  beauty  and 
power  of  the  original  conception.  Laborious  'as 
he  was,  the  loil  of  his  hands  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  fervid  movements  of  his  spirit.  A  new 
idea  would  start  to  life  within  him,  and  demand 
embodiment  in  marble.  And  so,  when  the  work 
in  hand  had  so  far  made  progress  as  to  express 
and  reproduce  the  ideal  image  which  stood  before 
the  eye  of  the  mind,  he  turned  from  him  to 
welcome  the  coming  shape  around  which  the 
morning  purple  of  promise  played.  And  as  he 
was  an  artist,  and  not  a  mechanic,  an  inventor, 
and  not  an  imitator, — as  he  moved  where  the 
spirit  of  his  inspiration  moved, — it  followed  that 
there  was  in  his  works  that  inequality  which  is  one 
of  the  signs  which  distinguish  genius  from  mere 
cleverness  and  manual  skill. 

Crawford  made  no  pretensions  to  any  wide 
range  of  general  cultivation.  His  eminence  in 
sculpture  was  attained  by  a  devotion  so  exclusive 
as  to  leave  no  time  for  anything  else.  He  did  not 
claim  to  be  a  scholar,  or  even  to  be  learned  in 
the  literature  of  art.  He  was  very  averse  to 
anything  like  display;  never  made  ambitious  dis- 
courses or  declamatory  harangues ;  never  brought 
theories  into  the  drawing  room,  or  gave  lectures 
from  the  sofa.  But  he  had  read  much  and  thought 
more  upon  subjects  connected  with  art ;  and  his 
vigorous  understanding  turned  everything  to  use 
that  it  grasped.  His  conversation  was  always 
interesting,  from  its  freshness,  energy,  and  sin- 
cerity :  his  criticisms  were  instructive,  from  their 
independence  and  originality.  He  had  lived  so 
long  in  Italy,  and  for  many  years  so  much  among 
its  people,  that  he  had  acquired  a  very  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  national  life  and  character ;  and 
his  own  observation  had  furnished  him  with  many 
interesting  traits  and  anecdotes.  He  had  lived  in 
Rome  through  the  horrors  of  the  cholera  ;  and  a 
competent  literary  faculty  might  have  found  the 
materials  for  most  moving  narrative  in  the  fearful 
pictures  which  that  terrible  experience  left  upon 
his  memory. 

Crawford's  character  was  strong  and  peculiar. 
He  was  always  manly,  truthful,  sincere,  and  brave; 
and  there  never  was  a  trait  of  meanness,  jealousy, 
or  treachery  in  his  soul.  Time,  which  developed 
his  genius,  also  improved  him  in  other  respects ; 
it  softened  and  mellowed  him ;  and  made  him 
more  genial,  engaging,  and  attractive.  In  youth 
and  early  manhood  there  was  a  certain  roughness 
and  bluntness  about  him  which  repelled  casual 
approach.  Up  to  the  age  of  thirty  his  life  had 
been  one  of  struggle,  solitude,  and  privation  :  and 
eight  years  of  it  had  been  passed  among  strangers 
in  a  foreign  land.  These  influences,  acting  upon 
a  peculiar  temperament,  had  affected  his  manners, 
and  even,  to  some  extent,  his  character.  In 
society  he  was  apt  to  be  reserved  and  abstracted ; 
and  he  would  sometimes  break  his  silence  by  a 
vehemence  of  expression  a  little  startling  to  the 
smooth  surface  of  polished  life.  He  had  very 
warm  friends;  but  apart  from  the  admiration 
awakened  by  his  genius,  and  the  respect  inspired 
by  his  character,  he  neither  sought  nor  gained 
general  popularity.  But  his  marriage,  and  the 
brilliant  professional  success  which  came  after  it 
— the  former  more  than  the  latter — brought  a 
benediction  with  them.  The  tenderness  which 
had  always  lain  hidden  in  the  depth  of  his  nature 
now  came  nearer  to  the  surface.  The  peace 
which  brooded  over  his  soul  extended  itself  to  his 
manner :  as  his  affections  deepened,  his  sympathies 
too  were  expanded,  and  more  readily  moved. 
His  character  lost  nothing  of  its  manliness  and  its 
sincerity;  but,  externally,  he  had  no  longer  any- 
thing to  suppress,  and  the  air  of  happiness  dif- 
fused a  graciousness  and  gentleness  over  his  bear- 
ing in  general  society  which  had  not  been  ob- 
served in  former  years. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  about  Crawford  was 
his  freedom  from  those  weaknesses  of  character 


and  infirmities  of  temperament  to  which  artists 
are  most  exposed.  He  never  envied  another 
man's  success,  nor  was  jealous  of  another  man's 
reputation  :  he  was  not  given  to  evil  speaking  or 
disparaging  criticisms:  he  was  indeed  not  in  the 
habit  of  comparing  himself  with  others,  and  his 
ruling  motive  was  the  love  of  excellence,  and  not 
the  love  of  excelling.  He  was  not  greedy  of 
praise,  or  desirous  of  attracting  attention  to  himself 
by  any  peculiarities ol  speech,  manner,  orcostume. 
He  rarely  spoke  about  himself  or  his  art  at  all, 
and  never  except  in  the  freedom  of  the  most 
unreserved  intercourse  with  his  friends.  He  was, 
of  course,  not  unsensible  to  the  love  of  fame;  but 
he  had  not  that  love  of  praise  which  craves  daily 
food,  and  languishes  if  it  be  withdrawn.  His 
character  was  marked  by  transparent  simplicity  : 
he  neither  concealed  what  he  was,  nor  affected  to 
be  what  he  was  not. 

Nor  was  Crawford's  vigorous  nature  assailable 
by  those  temptations  which  proceed  from  the 
temperament  and  the  blood.  Artists  are  apt  to 
have  clamorous  and  exacting  senses ;  and  the 
nature  of  their  pursuits  is  not  generally  such  as  to 
lay  a  curb  upon  them.  In  the  chase  after  beauty, 
the  soul  is  in  danger  of  being  led  into  slippery 
paths.  Many  artists,  too,  so  far  from  putting  a 
moral  law  upon  themselves,  and  living  in  the 
bracing  air  of  self-denial,  rather  encourage  these 
wild  movements  of  the  senses,  or  at  least  permit 
themselves  to  seek  relaxation  after  toil  in  indul- 
gences which  spot  the  life  and  impair  the  powers. 
But  Crawford's  "  genius  had  angelic  wings"  that 
were  never  clogged  with  the  weight  of  the  senses 
or  soiled  by  their  stains.  To  temptations  of  this 
class  he  was  as  insensible  as  one  of  his  own  marble 
statues.  There  was  in  him  that  same  combination 
of  wealth  of  imagination  and  simplicity  of  life 
which  so  exalts  the  name  of  Milton.  With  work, 
opportunity,  the  sense  of  progress,  he  could  have 
lived  on  bread  and  water  without  a  murmur.  In 
all  his  domestic  relations,  he  was  the  manliest,  the 
truest,  the  tenderest,  the  most  unselfish  man  that 
ever  held  up  the  fabric  of  a  home.  Beyond  that 
charmed  circle,  his  thoughts,  his  wishes,  his  hopes 
never  strayed.  He  had  no  need  of  the  excite- 
ments aud  exhilarations  of  society ;  and  would  not 
have  given  a  handful  of  marble  chips  for  any 
amount  of  those  social  triumphs  which  are  as 
fleeting  as  the  cut  flowers  of  a  ball-room. 

If  this  life  were  all — if  through  the  gate  of  death 
the  mind  did  not  pass  into  a  new  sphere  of  growth 
and  development — if  the  beauty  of  earth  did  not 
bloom  anew,  and  put  on  splendors  before  unknown 
in  the  air  and  light  of  heaven — the  thought  would 
be  hard  to  bear  that  all  these  powers  were  taken 
away  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  We  can  measure 
what  we  have,  but  who  can  tell  what  we  have  lost 
in  the  future  of  so  great  an  artist!  And  yet, 
looking  at  such  dispensations  from  this  "  our  bank 
and  shoal  of  time,"  we  can  find  in  them  some 
soothing  and  consoling  elements.  The  image  of  a 
man  which  is  transmitted  to  posterity  is  generally 
of  the  age  at  which  he  died.  Thus  we  always 
think  of  Titian,  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  Goethe,  as 
old  men.  But  if  age  be  venerable,  youth  is  lovely. 
The  world  cherishes  with  peculiar  fondness  and 
tenderness  the  memory  of  men  who.  like  Raphael 
and  Mozart,  have  accomplished  much,  and  yet 
died  young.  The  blossom  of  promise  hangs  on 
the  bough  beside  the  matured  fruit.  Into  that 
choice  company  Crawford  has  passed.  He  has 
not  died  prematurely,  for  he  had  put  the  work  of 
a  lona'  life  into  his  forty-four  years:  aud  yet  he 
has  died  in  his  prime.  What  Goethe  said  of 
Schiller,  whose  earthly  career  was  closed  when 
only  two  years  older,  is  applicable  to  him :  "  We 
may  well  hold  him  fortunate  that  he  rose  to  the 
world  ol'  spirits  from  the  summit  of  human  exist- 
ence, that  he  was  taken  by  a  short  agony  from 
among  the  living.  The  weaknesses  of  old  age, 
the  decline  of  intellectual  power,  he  never  felt. 
He  lived  a  man,  and  went  from  hence  a  man 
complete.  Now  he  enjoys  in  the  eyes  of  posterity 
the  advantage  of  appearing  as  one  eternally 
vigorous  and  young.  For  in  that  form  in  which 
a  "man  leaves  the  earth,  he  moves  among  the 
shades;  and  thus  Achilles  remains  present  with 
us,  a  youth  eternally  striving.  It  is  well  for  us 
also  that  he  died  early.     From  his  grave  comes 
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forth  the  breath  of  his  power,  and  strengthens  us, 
awakening  in  us  the  most  ardent  impulse  to 
continue  lovingly,  forever  and  ever,  the  work 
which  he  began.  Thus  he  will  ever  live  for  his 
nation  and  the  human  race,  in  that  which  he 
accomplished  and  planned." 

In  Delaroehe's  line  work,  the  "  Hemicycle  of 
the  Arts,"  we  see  the  great  artists  of  modern  times, 
■ — painters,  sculptors  and  architects, — brought 
together  and  disposed  in  natural  groups,  standing 
or  seated.  Some,  like  Titian,  Palladio,  Michael 
Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  are  represented  as 
old  men:  some,  like  Rubens  and  Rembrandt,  are 
in  the  fullness  of  ripened  prime  :  and  some,  like 
Raphael,  and  Massacio,  are  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 
Into  that  great  assemblage  Crawford  has  been 
received ;  a  worthy  compeer  of  the  worthiest. 
There  his  image  stands  forever,  in  the  glow  of 
early  manhood:  the  morning  light  not  yet  van- 
ished, and  the  evening  shadows  afar  off.  Hope 
yet  elevates  the  brow,  and  parts  the  lips :  there  is 
no  retrospect  in  the  ardent  glance  :  the  future  yet 
smiles  and  beckons.  The  thick  locks,  the  vigorous 
frame,  the  firm  tread,  speak  of  unworn  energies, 
of  the  elastic  heart  of  youth  ;  of  that  fervid  sense 
of  power  that  eagerly  seizes  opportunity,  and 
grapples  fearlessly  with  toil.  Weakness  is  not 
there;  nor  decay,  nor  disappointment :  the  spirit 
yet  says,  Come ;  and  fame,  the  newly-won  bride, 
is  still  wooed  as  a  lover  woos. 


Notes  on  a  Passage  in  Hawkins's  History  of  Music. 

By  A.  W.  Thayer. 

[Conclusion.] 

But  now  comes  up  another  point,  which  adds 
force  to  the  theory.  All  the  authorities  concur 
in  giving  to  Handel's  visit  in  Hanover  a  consid- 
erable duration.  We  must  do  this  to  reconcile 
what  we  know  about  it,  although  if  we  make  it 
"  ten  months  or  a  year,"  as  Mr.  Schoelcher  does 
after  his  return  from  Italy,  we  wonder  as  much 
as  that  author  what  he  could  have  been  doing  all 
that  time.  Mr.  S.'s  argument  is  good  that  Han- 
del must  have  passed  so  much  time  at  some  period 
of  his  history — can  we,  however,  find  this  time  in 
the  years  1709-10  ?  Mr.  Schoelcher  does  find  it 
— I  do  not. 

That  Handel  reached  London  in  the  autumn, 
or,  rather,  to  be  exact,  towards  the  close  of  1710, 
is  fixed.  But  immediately  previous  he  had  "  paid 
a  visit "  to  Holland.  This  implies  more  than  a 
passage  through.  There  was  much  to  be  seen 
and  heard  there.  We  must  give  him  some  weeks 
at  least.  Previously  to  that  he  had  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Elector  Palatine  at  Dusseldorf,  from  whom 
"  he  could  scarcely  tear  himself  away ;  for  he 
wished  to  keep  him  at  any  price."  (Yet  he  was 
a  Catholic,  and  Handel  was  Protestant.)  This 
implies  a  visit  of  some  duration  ;  and  before  this 
he  had  been  down  to  Halle  to  see  his  old  blind 
mother,  and  comfort  her  with  the  story  of  his 
fame  and  success,  after  their  years  of  separation. 
This  was  probably  something  more  than  a  day's 
visit.  Unfortunately  I  have  not  the  means  at 
hand  of  finding  when  George  left  Hanover  to 
join  the  Electoral  College  and  assume  his  new 
duties  as  Archtreasurer  of  the  Empire.  This 
event  was  in  1710,  and  in  all  probability  it  was 
at  the  breaking  up  of  the  Court  on  that  occa- 
sion that  Handel  started  for  England  via  Halle, 
&c.  At  any  rate,  we  have  disposed  of  some  three 
or  four  months,  at  least,  of  the  close  of  the  year 
1710. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  beginning  of  that  year. 
According  to  Mattheson,  Handel  produced  Agrip- 
pina at  Venice  in  the  winter — i.  e.,  the  Carnival 
of  1710.  Mr.  Schoelcher  puts  no  faith  in  Mat- 
theson's  dates,  since  he  erred  so  lamentably  in 


the  time  of  Handel's  departure  from  Hamburg, 
— a  point  upon  which  one  would  suppose  he  could 
not  have  been  mistaken, — and  therefore  dates  the 
Agrippina  in  the  Carnival  of  1707,  three  years 
earlier.  By  this  process  he  finds  no  difficulty  in 
bringing  Handel  to  Hanover  in  1709,  and  in  thus 
gaining  for  him  ten  months  or  a  year  in  that  city. 
We  must,  if  possible,  find  some  collateral  evidence 
in  the  case,  or  Mattheson's  date  is  of  no  authority. 
Luckily  for  him  I  find  this  evidence  in  a  duodeci- 
mo volume  printedat  Venice  in  1 730,  only  twenty 
years  after  the  event  in  question,  and  ten  years 
before  Mattheson's  note.  Its  fine  long  title  is  as 
follows : — 

"  Le  glorie  della  Poesia  e  della  Musica  conte- 
nute  nell'  esatta  Notitia  de  Teatri  della  citta  di 
Venezia  e  nel  Catalogo  purgatissimo  de  Drami 
musicali  quivi  sin'  hora  rapresentati  con  gli'  Au- 
tori  della  Poesiae  della  Musica  e  con  le  Annota- 
tion! a  suoi  luoghi  proprii." 

This  catalogue  gives  for  the  year — 

1706,  seven  titles  of  operas — none  by  Handel. 

1707,  fourteen       "       "  "  " 

1708,  ten  "       "  "  " 

1709,  eleven  "       "  "  " 
W  1710,  thirteen        "          the  first  of  which 

is,  "  Agrippina,  the  Poetry  by  an  unknown  Au- 
thor, the  Music  by  George  Fr.  Handel." 

As  the  New  Style  had  then  long  been  adopted 
there,  there  can,  it  seems  to  me,  be  no  doubt  on 
the  subject.  M.  Schoelcher  is  doubtless  right  in 
supposing  that  this  opera  was  produced  during 
the  Carnival,  and  this  agrees  with  Mattheson's 
"  in  the  winter."  The  opera  runs  twenty-seven 
nights, — equivalent  to  four  weeks  at  the  least, 
probably  seven,  for  we  do  not  know  how  many 
nights  per  week  the  opera  was  given.  Then 
Handel  has  the  long  journey — as  it  was  in  those 
days — to  Hanover.  Four  or  five  months,  then,  is 
the  most  I  can  allow  him  there. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  seems  to  be 
this  :  Handel,  a  boy  of  some  twelve  years,  returns 
from  Berlin,  and  devotes  himself  to  the  studies  in 
which  Bach  has  become  so  famous,  and  old  or- 
ganist Zaekau.  When  he  is  sixteen  he  becomes 
acquainted  with  Telemann,  and  has  his  attention 
called  to  Opera.  He  hears  about  Steffani,  and 
as  soon  as  he  is  of  a  proper  age  to  leave  home  he 
journeys  to  Brunswick  and  Hanover.  He  meets 
with  Steffani,  who  finds  in  the  young  German 
what  he  was  himself  at  the  same  age.  He  ap- 
pears as  a  virtuoso  for  a  space,  and  then,  with 
the  advice  of  his  new  friend,  continues  onward 
to  Hamburg,  where  he  studies  with  Keiser  for 
three  years,  and  then — in  the  meantime  having 
refused  to  leave  that  excellent  school  to  accom- 
pany the  Tuscan  prince — he  accepts  the  offer  of 
Von  Binitz,  (see  Mattheson)  and  departs  with 
him  for  Italy,  almost  of  necessity  passing  through 
Hanover  again.  Steffani  keeps  him  in  mind,  and 
when  in  1 708  he  bids  farewell  to  his  public  career 
as  a  musician,  he  selects  Handel  as  his  successor. 
Handel  is  in  no  haste  :  he  lingers  still  in  the  beau- 
tiful land,  until  in  February  or  March  he  produ- 
ces Agrippina  at  Venice,  and,  after  its  run  of 
twenty-seven  nights,  journeys  homeward.  He 
reaches  Hanover  some  time  in  May,  concludes 
the  negotiations,  and  accepts  the  Kapellmeister- 
ship,  and  then  departs  on  his  tour,  which  occupies 
the  rest  of  the  season,  and  brings  him  to  London 
late  in  autumn. 

This  solution  of  some  of  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  early  history  of  the  great  musician  is  sim- 


Plv  suggested,  and  is  founded  upon  reasonings 
which  may  have  less  force  in  the  minds  of  others 
than  of  its  author. 

Manchester,  England,  Oct.  18.— Passing 
through  the  wonderful  manufacturing  cities  of 
England,  one  does  not  see  much,  at  first,  that 
would  be  appropriate  for  description  in  a  musi- 
cal paper ;  on  the  contrary,  enraptured  yet  con- 
fused with  the  incomprehensible  developments  in 
machinery,  you  feel  an  almost  irresistible  desire 
to  write  something  about  cogs  and  cylinders  to 
the  Scientific  American.  Nothing  meets  the  eye 
but  huge  factories,  immense  chimnies  belching 
forth  the  blackest  of  smoke,  and  long  rows  of 
splendid  warehouses ;  still,  musical  items  can  be 
gleaned  here,  for  with  all  the  preponderance  of 
the  industrial  and  mechanical  sciences,  Art  is  by 
no  means  neglected  in  these  grand  cities,  throb- 
bing as  they  are  with  their  unnumbered  hearts  of 
iron,  that  vitalize  and  quicken  the  entire  body. 

Take,  for  instance,  Liverpool.  I  landed  there 
from  Dublin  in  a  dense  fog — (by  the  way,  I  bade 
farewell  to  the  sun  about  three  weeks  ago,  and 
have  not  seen  him  since) — and  was  put  ashore 
at  Clarence  Dock,  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  stone 
wharves  and  huge  basins  of  muddy  water,  with 
ships  floating  therein.  Extricated .  from  this,  I 
walked  up  a  mile  or  so  of  busy  street,  and  while 
thinking  what  an  ineffably  stupid  place  Liverpool 
was,  and  how  little  regard  the  inhabitants  had  for 
anything  else  than  making  money,  I  came  at  once 
upon  a  structure  that  proved  their  liberality  to 
Art  as  well  as  their  devotion  to  business.  It  was 
St.  George's  Hall,  one  of  the  most  superb  edifices 
in  the  world,  and,  though  really  the  headquarters 
of  the  municipal  authorities,  yet  chiefly  known 
from  its  great  concert  room,  perhaps  the  finest  in 
existence. 

It  is  certainly  the  most  gorgeous  ;  and  as  it  is 
always  open  to  gratuitous  public  inspection,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  admiring  it  as  it  deserved. 
The  great  hall  is  something  beyond  my  feeble 
powers  of  description,  and  though  I  have  a  vision 
of  its  mosaic  floor,  inwrought  with  verses  from 
Scripture,  its  high  and  richly-decorated  roof,  its 
polished  pillars  of  red  and  black  marble,  its  gor- 
geous organ,  and  the  indescribable  air  of  luxury 
and  refinement  that  pervades  it,  yet  it  is  only  a 
remembrance  I  cannot  impart  to  others.  But  if 
this  be  its  appearance  by  the  cold  light  of  a  dark, 
foggy  day,  what  a  scene  must  it  present  at  nio-ht, 
when  the  polished  marbles  and  the  crystal  chan- 
deliers reflect  back  the  glare  of  innumerable 
lights,  when  the  auditorium  is  crowded  with  a 
richly-dressed  audience,  when  the  orchestra  is 
filled  with  musicians,  and  when  Jenny  Lind — 
for  this  is  the  scene  of  some  of  her  greatest  tri- 
umphs— is  standing  on  the  platform,  singing, 
"  Rejoice  greatly  "  ! 

One  feature  in  these  manufacturing  towns  is 
the  series  of  concerts  given  once  a  week  for  the 
working  classes,  at  very  low  rates  of  admission. 
For  this  week,  at  St.  George's  Hall,  three  artists, 
well  known  in  Boston, — Mr.  Harrison  Mil- 
lard, Mr.  Allan  Irving,  and  Mr.  George 
Harrison, — are  engaged  in  addition  to  other 
talent,  and  the  organ  performances  of  Mr.  Best. 
Admission  ranges  from  threepence  to  a  shilling. 
At  Birmingham  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
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one  of  these  concerts,  and  the  following  pro- 
gramme will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  musical  fare 
served  up  for  threepence  : 

PART  I. 
Solo,  Organ  :  "  To  Thee  cherubim  and  seraphim," 

Handel. 

Duet  and  Chorus  :  "  Hear  my  prayer," Kent. 

Air :  "  Then  shall  the  righteous," Mendelssohn. 

Trio  :  "  On  Thee  each  living  soul  awaits."  . .  .Haydn. 
Motet :  "  Laudatenomen Domini,"  [1553].Dr.  C.Tye. 

Quartet:  "  Lo  !  my  Shepherd," Haydn. 

Solo,  Organ:  Kyrie,  from  Imperial  Mass Haydn. 

PART  II. 

Solo,  Organ  :  Overture  to  Tancredi Rossini. 

Ballad  :  "What  will  you  do,  love  ?  " Lover. 

Glee  :  *'  The  sun  is  high  in  heaven," Monk. 

Ballad  :  "  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud," Balfe. 

Solo,  Piano-forte:  The  Concert-Stuck Weber. 

Duet  and  Chorus  :  "  Let  the  tambour  sound, ".Bishop. 

The  performers,  though  not  first  class,  were  all 
possessed  of  considerable  ability,  and  sang  with 
care  and  correctness.  The  organ  performances 
of  Mr.  Stijipson,  organist  of  the  Birmingham 
Town  Hall,  as  Mr.  Best  is  of  St.  George's  Hall, 
at  Liverpool,  were  the  greatest  treats  of  the  eve- 
ning, and  elicited  the  loudest  applause.  As  to 
the  instrument  itself,  it  is  incredibly  splendid,  the 
exterior  presenting  an  appearance  of  imperial 
splendor  that  is  unequalled,  far  surpassing  that  of 
the  Liverpool  organ.  It  possesses  five  rows  of 
keys,  and  the  diapasons  are  especially  admired  ; 
but  it  is  alleged  that  it  is  too  massive  in  tone  for 
concert  purposes,  and  better  adapted  for  a  cathe- 
dral organ.  The  Liverpool  organ  goes  to  the 
other  extreme — is  said  to  be  shrill  and  cutting  in 
its  tone,  and  deficient  in  body ;  and  1  am  told 
that  the  new  organ  building  for  the  Music  Hall 
at  Leeds  will,  by  avoiding  the  faults  of  each,  sur- 
pass in  its  adaptability  for  concert  purposes  either. 
As  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  famous  Birmingham 
organ  seemed  perfection  itself.  It,  is  of  course, 
impossible  to  give  you  on  paper  any  idea  of  its 
power,  and  the  perfectly  overwhelming  effects  it 
can  be  made  to  produce  under  the  hands  of  a 
good  performer.         ***** 

I  have  just  spent  the  Sabbath  at  Manchester,  in 
which  there  is,  amid  the  great  smoking  chimnies, 
and  surrounded  by  cotton  factories,  as  interesting 
an  old  cathedral  as  you  would  wish  to  see,  and 
which  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  organist 
of  York  Minster  to  Mr.  Harris,  organist  of  the 
Manchester  Cathedral,  afforded  me  unusual  fa- 
cilities for  examining.  As  an  edifice  this  cathe- 
dral is  very  interesting ;  it  was  formerly  an  old 
collegiate  church,  and  only  during  the  last  ten 
years  has  enjoyed  the  rank  of  a  cathedral.  Con- 
trary to  the  usual  custom,  the  service  is  held  in 
the  nave,  which  is  fitted  up  with  comfortable 
pews,  and  as  it  is  flanked  by  double  aisles  on 
each  side,  affords  accommodation  for  an  immense 
congregation.  These  double  aisles  give  a  pecu- 
liar appearance  of  immensity  to  the  building,  and 
indeed  in  width  it  is  surpassed  only  by  York  Min- 
ster among  the  English  cathedrals.  The  nave  is 
separated  from  the  choir  by  a  glazed  screen,  and 
in  the  distance  may  be  seen  the  chancel,  altar, 
and  communion  table,  with  the  rich  stone  carv- 
ings of  the  choir.  In  the  afternoon  service,  the 
gas  burners— (how  strange  it  sounds  to  talk  of 
modern  gas  in  a  venerable  cathedral !)— were  lit, 
and  the  effect  of  the  natural  and  artificial  light 
was  very  singular.     In  the  choir, 

the  dying  flame  of  day 

Through  the  chancel  shot  its  ray, 

while  in  the  nave  the  last  light  of  day  was  min- 
gled with  the  bright  cheery  glare  of  the  numer- 
ous gas  burners. 


The  musical  service,  in  the  usual  cathedral 
style,  was  very  elf ective,  the  anthem,  by  Dr.  Boyce, 
containing  an  elaborate  bass  solo,  with  staccato 
accompaniments  for  the  organ.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  these  English  cathedrals 
the  singers  stand  at  one  end  of  the  church,  with 
the  organ  at  the  other,  and  the  effect  of  these 
solos  is  much  heightened  by  this  arrangement. 
The  organ  is  an  inferior  one,  of  some  twenty-six 
stops. 

To  the  musician,  Manchester  Cathedral  posses- 
ses an  additional  interest,  as  being  the  place  where 
Malibran  was  buried,  and  where  she  lay  for 
two  years.  You  are  probably  aware  that  she 
died  suddenly  in  this  place,  where  she  had  come 
to  sing  at  a  Musical  Festival.  After  remaining 
interred  in  the  cathedral  for  two  years,  her  re- 
mains were  removed  by  her  husband,  Pe  Beriot, 
to  Brussels,  where  they  now  repose  under  a  splen- 
did mausoleum,  in  a  cemetery  near  that  city. 

Trovator. 

From  a  Teacher. 
Farmington,  Conn.,  Nov.  12. — Having  no- 
ticed, on  several  occasions,  that  you  take  some 
interest  in  what  is  done  for  the  musical  education 
in  schools,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  sev- 
eral of  our  programmes. 

In  this  country,  men,  as  a  general  thing,  do  not 
cultivate  Music  :  this  art  is  confined  to  the  ladies. 
Hence  ladies'  schools  are  of  importance  for  the 
culture  of  musical  taste.  Now,  as  far  as  this 
knowledge  goes,  very  little  is  done  in  these  insti- 
tutions besides  drilling  the  girls  to  perform  some 
"  brilliant"  pieces,  and  letting  them  off  at  occa- 
sional soirees.  In  my  opinion,  these  soirees  ought 
to  be  more  than  merely  an  opportunity  to  show 
off  the  progress  the  pupils  have  made  in  playing, 
or  to  accustom  them  to  play  before  others.  Their 
principal  object  ought  to  be  the  education  of  taste, 
and  this  we  endeavor  to  make  it  in  our  school. 

For  this  purpose  we  often  perform  classical 
works,  not  only  original  piano-forte  compositions, 
but  also  arrangements  from  symphonies,  quartets, 
quintets,  &c.  A  good  deal  of  the  best  orchestral 
music  is  arranged  for  two  pianos  and  for  eight 
hands.  These  arrangements  have  a  double  ad- 
vantage— an  educational  and  an  artistic.  The 
original  is  thus  rendered  in  a  very  complete  form; 
indeed,  I  prefer  a  symphony  played  by  four  good 
players,  after  a  careful  study,  to  a  careless  orches- 
tral performance,  as  I  would  prefer  a  good  en- 
graving of  a  picture  to  an  indifferent  copy  in  oil. 
For  the  better  understanding  and  enjoying 
these  larger  works,  we  have  them  preceded  by 
the  reading  of  an  analysis.  For  this  the  older 
volumes  of  your  Journal  have  been  of  great  ser- 
vice. (I  long  have  wished  to  express  to  you  my 
admiration  of  your  critically-correct  and  poetical 
analysis  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony.)  For 
more  miscellaneous  concerts  I  write  programmes, 
with  critical  and  biographical  notices ;  as  a  speci- 
men I  include  one  of  our  next  soiree. 
PROGRAMME. 
Sonde  Musicale,  Friday,  Nov.  13th,  1S57. 
part  I. 
1.  Rossini,  (horn  1792.)  Overture  to  William  Tell. 
Misses  Buckingham  and  Rhodes. 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  overtures.  It  opens  with 
a  trio  of  violoncellos,  with  some  additional  alto  vio- 
lins, which  give  a  sombre  and  mysterious  coloring  to 
the  1st  movement.  2d  movement  is  a  description  of 
a  storm,  rising,  raging,  and  abating.  3d  movement 
— Pastorale,  shepherd's  horn  in  the  Alps,  brilliant 
variations  for  the  flute.  Last  movement — somewhat 
unconnected  with   the  preceding,  finishing  the  over- 


ture in  a  dashing  galop  style.  This  is  not  a  "  char- 
acter" overture,  like  Beethoven's  Coriotanus  and 
Egmont,  nor  a  "  picture  of  mood,"  a  piece  descrip- 
tive of  some  peculiar  state  of  mind  of  the  hero,  like 
the  overture  to  Faust  by  Wagner.  It  is  simply  a 
preity,  interesting,  and  rather  noisy  introduction  to 
an  Italian  opera. 

2.  Junymann,  (still  living.)     Spanish  Serenade. 

Miss  Forrest. 
A  light  piano-forte  composition,  not  very  original. 
Moonlight,  guitar,  a  sentimental  song,  and  ditto  an- 
swer from  the  lady-love. 

3.  Kiicken,  (born  1710.)     Gondoliera  :  "0  come  to 

me" Misses  Faber  and  Woolson. 

In  the  same  style  as  the  preceding.  Kiicken  is 
very  clever  in  writing  for  the  human  voice — melodi- 
ous, flowing,  graceful. 

4.  Chopin.     Impromptu Miss  Buckingham. 

One  of  the  most  original  writers  for  the  piano- 
forte. His  compositions  belong  to  the  so-called  "ro- 
mantic" school.  The  strictness  of  the  old  forms  of 
composition  was  not  congenial  to  his  nature  :  most 
of  his  works  are  in  the  free  style,  such  as  Etudes, 
Nocturnes,  Mazurkas,  and  Polonaises.  He  never 
oversteps  the  boundaries  of  the  Beautifal,  not  even 
when  he  is  full  of  vehemence,  of  passion,  as  often  in 
his  Polonaises,  where  he  seems  to  pour  out  his  love 
of  his  native  country  and  his  deep,  burning  grief 
over  the  misfortunes  of  down-trodden  Poland.  This 
yearning  for  the  liberty  of  his  beloved  country  is 
indeed  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  many  of*  his 
works.  Some  one  said  that  none  but  a  Pole  could 
perform  his  compositions.  But  he  is  not  always  sad 
and  melancholy.  Touches  of  caprice,  playfulness, 
tenderness,  and  coquetry  are  frequently  found  even 
in  his  most  serious  works,  especially  in  his  Mazur- 
kas—gems of  composition  for  the  parlor.  Then, 
again,  the  calmness,  the  earnestness,  the  unexpected 
harmonies,  the  exquisite  embroideries  of  delicate, 
airy  passages  in  his  Nocturnes,  Ballads,  &c. !  The 
present  piece  is  rather  in  his  lighter  style,  a  refined, 
salon  conversation,  impetuous,  but  not  passionate, 
languid,  but  not  trivial.  It  serves  the  student  as  an 
introduction  to  his  peculiairties,  which  are  not  here 
strongly  marked.  Of  his  manner  of  performing, 
which  was  as  original  as  his  style  of  composition, 
we  shall  speak  on  a  future  occasion. 

5.  Schubert,  ("died   1828.)     The   Erl-King.      "Who 

rideth  so  late  through  the  night  wind  wild  ?  " 

Miss  Beebe. 
The  words  are  by  Goethe,  one  of  his  earliest  bal- 
lads. Several  composers  have  written  music  to  these 
words,  but  none  so  successfully  as  Schubert.  Words 
and  music  are  here  one  and  indissoluble.  Observe 
the  local  tint,  the  northern  sky,  night,  the  rushing  of 
the  wind,  the  galloping  of  the  horse,  the  almost  dra- 
matic distinction  of  the  different  persons  speaking, 
the  progressing,  the  dissonance  in  the  screams  of  the 
child,  always  half  a  note  higher,  the  brief  but  expres- 
sive recitative  at  the  sudden  close. 

6.  Gockel.     Souvenir  de  Ricci.     Valse  de  Concert. 

Miss  Smith. 
One  of  those  pieces  that  young  ladies  are,  alas ! 
too  fond  of.  Very  showy  and  brilliant,  but  soulless, 
meaningless,  noisy,  and  vulgar.  Its  only  merit  is  its 
brevity.  Gockel  was  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn,  and 
lived  for  some  years  in  this  country ;  but  it  seems 
that  the  climate  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  we  give 
this  as  a  sample  how  far  a  true  artist  can  degenerate 
among dollars  and  cents. 

PART   II. 

1.  Lefebure  We'ly,  (living.)     Scherzo.     La  Poste  a  4 

hands Miss  Brown  and  Ch.  Klauser. 

Light,  elegant,  and  graceful. 

2.  Beethoven,  (died  1827.)     Funeral    March    on   the 

Death  of  a  Hero Miss  Williams. 

Sublime  in  its  simplicity.  Oulibicheff  says  of  it: 
"  For  six  measures  this  melody  consists  of  one  note 
only,  the  dominant  E  flat  sounding  like  the  bell 
which  struck  the  last  hour  of  the  hero,  while  the  bass 
shows  the  figure  and  rhythm  of  the  march.  One 
imagines  that  death  has  just  struck  one  of  those 
blows  which  shake  the  world,  and  fall  sadly  upon  the 
heart  of  nations.  Suddenly  the  major  succeeds  the 
minor,  the  drums  roll  joyously,  the  hautboy  and  the 
fifes  answer  them  from  above,  by  cries  of  triumph  : 
the  effect  of  an  electric  shock  is  felt.  Is  it  not  the 
winged  and  radiant  image  of  the  glory  which  hovers 
over  that  historical  tomb,  to  consecrate  it  forever? 
Then  the  minor  returns,  and  the  march  recommences. 
That  is  truly  grand,  that  is  sablime  ! " 

3.  Abt,  (living.)     "  Stay  with  me." Miss  Faber. 

A  sentimental  love-song,  without  much  merit,  but 

melodious,  and  showing  the  voice  to  advantage. 

4.  Spindler,  (living.)     The  Wood-Birds. Miss  Clark. 
A  clever  piano-forte  composition,  neat  and  elegant. 
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5.  Heller,  (living.)     Fantasie  on  the  Romance,  "  My 

Love   changes   to   Respect,"    from    the    opera 

Charles  VI Miss  Rhodes. 

In  Heller  one  is  never  disappointed  ;  he  is  always 
interesting  in  his  original  compositions,  as  in  his  Fan- 
tasias on  other  themes.  No  one  knows  so  well  as  he 
the  resources  of  the  piano,  Liszt  excepted — what  can 
be  done,  what  will  sound  well,  and  no  one  is  so  mi- 
nute in  his  musical  punctuation.  It  is  sufficient  that 
the  player  observes  all  the  marks  given,  and  he  can 
hardly  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  piece,  prbvided  he  has 
dexterity  enough  to  make  his  fingers  obey  his  eye. 

6.  Beethoven.     First  Movement  from  the  5th  Sym- 

phony.    "  Fate  knocking  a]  the  door!  " 

Miss  Smith  and  Ch.  Klanser. 
This  Symphony  has  been  a  favorite  with  us  ;  and 
on  the  occasion  of  its  performance  in  full,  arrrngfd 
for  8  hands,  we  had  the  excellent  analysis  of  Mr. 
Dwight.  This  time  we  give  only  part  of  it  as  a 
memento,  hoping  very  soon  to  have  the  whole  again 
for  8  hands. 

From  time  to  time  we  manage  to  get  artists  of 
merit  to  give  us  concerts.  As  our  limited  means 
do  not  allow  us  to  have  a  full  orchestra,  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  chamber  music.  And  of  this 
kind  of  music  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  not 
find  programmes  more  chaste  and  unexceptiona- 
ble than  ours.  The  artists  themselves  enjoy  play- 
ing what  they  consider  the  most  refined,  with  ex- 
clusion of  clap-trap  pieces,  before  an  uncorrupted 
and  thankful  audience.  Thus  they  are  as  enthu- 
siastic of  us  as  we  are  of  them. 

It  would  be  of  inestimable  service  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  taste  to  give  lectures  on  the  history  of 
Music.  But  this  is  a  difficult  task,  most  of  the 
music  teachers  being  foreigners,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently masters  of  the  language,  and  most  of  them 
being,  alas  !  too  ignorant  of  the  subject  them- 
selves. It  would  be  a  great  service  to  the  musi- 
cal community  if  some  able  person  would  under- 
take to  write  such  a  work,  to  be  used  as  a  text 
book  in  schools. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  16. — An  event  so 
notable  as  the  establishment  of  a  musical  society 
on  the  general  plan  of  the  Philharmonic  of  New 
York,  is  certainly  worthy  of  record  in  your  valu- 
able "  Journal."  Such  an  event  has  occurred, 
and  in  a  manner  that  excused  the  highest  hopes 
of  the  most  sanguine.  Every  year  some  impor- 
tant steps  are  taken,  something  is  done  to  enable 
Brooklyn  to  live  more  independently  of  New 
York, — not  as  a  matter  of  rivalry,  but  from  ne- 
cessity. Those  who  have  tried  the  experiment 
know  that  it  requires  energy  and  perseverance 
enough  to  make  a  modern  hero  (heroes  are  cheap- 
er than  in  olden  time)  go  to  New  York  of  a 
snug  winter  night  to  any  place  of  amusement. 
Those  having  families  of  children  found  it  neces- 
sary to  deprive  them  of  the  advantages  of  hear- 
ing good  music,  or  subject  them  to  the  exposure 
and  fatigue  of  going  to  New  York. 

1  mention  these  reasons  for  the  establishment 
of  the  "Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn,"  to 
show  that  it  is  not  from  any  desire  to  rival  or  to 
be  independent  of  New  York  merely,  but,  as  I 
said  before,  from  a  necessity.  Several  gentlemen 
of  wealth  and  influence  took  hold  of  the  matter, 
and  their  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  com- 
plete success.  The  society  starts  with  a  list  of 
450  paying  members.  Besides  this  paying  list, 
extra  tickets  both  for  the  rehearsals  and  concerts 
are  sold,  which  insures  success  financially,  the 
first  thing  to  be  looked  after  in  every  new  enter- 
prise. As  to  the  "  value  received,"  which  the 
subscribers  are  to  get  for  their  five  dollars,  the 
following  programme  of  the  first  of  the  four  con- 
certs to  be  given  is  a  fair  indication  of  what  this 
musical  quality  will  be  : 


PART    I. 

Eroica. — Symphony,  No.  3,  Op.  5.5. — Beethoven. 
1.  Allegro  con  brio.     2.  Adagio  assai.     3.  Scherzo 
allegro  vivace.     4.  Allegro  molto. 
•'  Hear  ye  Israel,"  from  "  Elijah." — Mendelssohn. 

Miss  Behrend. 
Concerto  for  Cornet  a  Piston. — Sehreibcr..  .Schreiber. 

TAKT  II. 

Ruy  Bias. — Overture,  Op.  95. — Mendelssohn. 
Ave  Maria. — Cornet  a  Piston. — Schubert. .  .Schreiber. 
0  Luce  di  quest  Anima. — Scena  ed  Aria,  from  "  Lin- 
da."— Donizetti Miss  Behrend. 

Oberon. — Overture. — "Weber. 

Of  the  performance  of  this  first  concert  I  will 
say  but  a  word.  The  orchestra  were  selected  by 
Mr.  Eisfeld,  the  conductor,  from  the  members 
of  the  New  York  Society,,  and  I  doubt  if  this 
wonderful  composition,  the  Eroica,  was  ever  given 
by  the  same  number  of  performers  with  better 
effect.  Miss  Behrend  has  improved  very  rapid- 
ly, and  sang  "  Hear  ye,  Israel,"  very  acceptably  ; 
but  0  Luce  di  guest  Animn  was  entirely  beyond 
her  capacity  or  ability.  Why  will  amateurs  and 
"  young  artists  "  essay  to  do  things  that  are  im- 
possible for  them  ?  There  are  so  many  things 
they  can  do,  that  would  please  far  better.  Those 
who  listened  to  Miss  Behrend  at  this  concert  had 
heard  Jenny  Lind,  Sontag,  and  Lagrange,  each 
in  their  turn,  sing  this  very  song,  and  it  was  no 
light  tax  upon  even  their  great  and  wonderful 
powers ;  how,  then,  can  a  mere  amateur  expect 
to  make  a  favorable  impression  when  she  places 
herself  in  a  position  where  a  comparison  so  unfa- 
vorable to  herself  is  unavoidable  ? 

Mr.  Schreiber  is  a  genuine  artist — has  per- 
fect control  of  his  instrument,  mastering  its  diffi- 
culties with  great  ease.  He  certainly  will  at 
least  compare  favorably  with  the  great  Cornetist 
of  the  celebrated  Jullien  Band,  Herr  Kcenig. 
The  audience,  which  was  both  large  and  select, 
enjoyed  his  playing  very  much,  calling  him  out 
after  his  first  piece,  and  insisting  on  a  repetition 
of  the  Ave  Maria. 

The  society  have  two  new  symphonies,  which 
are  to  be  given  in  the  course  of  the  winter ;  but 
as  they  have  not  as  yet  been  received,  I  cannot 
now  give  all  the  particulars.  This,  with  other 
matters  relating  to  the  "  Philharmonic  Society  of 
Brooklyn,"  I  will  reserve  for  another  letter. 

In  New  York  Mr.  Ulhnan's  opera  troupe  are 
playing  to  good  honses.  The  casts  are  unusually 
good,  which,  in  spite  of  the  hard  times,  enables 
our  enterprising  manager  to  make  it  pay.  The 
Sunday  evening  concerts  are  not  so  well  attend- 
ed. Last  evening  the  house  was  thin,  and  those 
who  were  there  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the 
really  most  excellent  bill  of  fare,  which  was :  a 
Concerto  and  Fantasie  by  Vieuxtemps  ;  "  With 
verdure  clad,"  and  "  Rejoice  greatly,"  by  Miss 
Milner  ;  Beethoven's  "  Adelaide,"  by  Mr.  Per- 
Ring;  an  Overture  by  Mendelssohn,  and  Bee- 
thoven's Seventh  Symphony. 

The  Seventh  Symphony  composed  the  last  half 
of  the  concert ;  and  although  the  concert  began 
at  1%,  so  that  it  was  not  late,  yet  about  one  quar- 
ter of  the  audience  left  before  the  symphony  be- 
gan, one  quarter  more  at  the  close  of  the  second 
movement,  and  the  last  movement  was  played  to 
an  exceedingly  small  though  select  audience. 

I  do  not  propose  to  comment  on  the  above.  It 
speaks  for  itself.  Miss  Milner  is  an  Eno-lish  lady, 
who  came  to  this  country  with  Mr.  Cooper,  the 
violinist.  She  has  a  clear,  even  mezzo-soprano 
voice,  sings  with  excellent  taste,  and  decidedly 
well.  In  oratorio  singing  Miss  Milner  will  be  a 
great  acquisition.  I  am  sure  she  will  please  the 
Bostonians.  Mr.  Perring's  "  Adelaide  "  was  well 
done,  but  rather  tame.  Mr.  P.  has  a  good  voice, 
and  can  do  other  things  much  better. 

Bellini. 
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Handel's  "Israel  in  Egypt." 
II. 

Next  follow  two  choruses  so  strongly  and  hap- 
pily contrasted,  as  to  be  complements  to  one  an- 
other. No.  9  is  a  double  fugue,  or  fugue  with 
two  subjects  :  lie  smote  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt. 
From  the  first  orchestral  chord,  it  smites  with  a 
terrible  emphasis  ;  and  the  voice-parts  writhe  and 
struggle  in  their  tough  and  angry  embrace,  like 
the  splinters  of  an  oak  twisted  by  lightning;  after 
a  while  they  drop  the  fugue  form,  and  all  smite 
together  with  the  instruments  ;  but  the  movement 
passes  off  in  a  spiral  whirlwind  (strongest  natural 
type  of  force)  as  it  came  on.  This  is  in  the  key 
of  A  minor ;  and  the  minor  mood,  if  it  is  usually 
soft  and  tearful,  yet  admits  of  more  modulations 
of  a  hard  expression  than  the  major.  Pleasant 
as  our  bland  Indian  summer  after  pinching  No- 
vember blasts  is  the  blithe,  smooth,  pastoral  style 
of  chorus  No.  10  :  But  as  jar  His  people.  He  led 
them  forth  like  sheep.  It  is  a  cheerful  Andante 
in  G.  The  first  clause  is  given  with  a  degree  of 
bold  exultation  ;  the  second.  He  led  them,  is  sung 
in  soft,  smooth,  flowing  cadence,  sustaining  the 
last  note  through  several  bars,  first  by  the  altos, 
then  by  the  sopranos,  and  so  on — a  serene  and 
lovely  picture  ;  the  third  clause  :  He  brought  them 
out  with  silver  and  gold,  is  one  of  those  clear  and 
simple  fugues,  which  the  mind  easily  follows  by 
the  sense  of  hearing,  without  the  aid  of  the  eye 
to  trace  out  its  intricacies  upon  paper ;  and  was 
not  strong  Handel  in  his  glory,  when  he  brought 
all  the  voices  together  upon  the  words :  There 
was  not  one  feeble  person  among  their  tribes  ? 
What  a  feeling  of  strength  and  unanimity  there 
is  in  it !  "  Not  one,  not  one,"  sounds  like  the 
ring  of  grounded  arms  along  a  vast  line  of  in- 
fantry :  from  end  to  end  of  the  whole  line,  we  are 
one,  we  are  all  here!  No.  11,  Chorus:  Egypt 
teas  glad  when  they  departed,  is  a  fugue  in  A  mi- 
nor, though  the  strange  intervals  and  modulations 
make  you  doubt  the  key  continually.  (It  is  writ" 
ten  in  one  of  the  old  ecclesiastical,  or  Greek, 
modes,  and  you  have  a  cold  sense  of  barbaric 
antiquity  in  listening  to  its  crude  and  sometimes 
cruel  harmonies.)  The  whole  has,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  dreary  and  ambiguous  expressson. 
It  closes  with  the  words,  fear  fell  upon  them,  by  a 
half  cadence,  on  the  dominant  instead  of  the  key- 
note, leaving  a  painfully-unfinished,  unresolved 
feeling.  Perhaps,  as  the  writer  before  cited  sug- 
gests, Handel  meant  this  chorus  to  describe  "  the 
doubtful  or  equivocal  willingness  or  gladness  of 
Egypt  for  Israel's  departure." 

No.  12.  Here,  as  in  frequent  later  instances, 
the  full  force  of  a  double  chorus  is  employed  on 
a  brief  sentence  of  narrative,  or  introductory  text, 
instead  of  a  recitative  for  a  single  voice.  In  long 
Grave  measure,  fortissimo,  in  the  natural  key,  the 
voices  all  pronounce :  He  rebuked  the  Red  Sea  ; 
then  all  is  silent,  and  in  a  whisper,  resolving  into 
the  harmony  of  E  flat,  they  all  add :  and  it  was 
dri-ed  up.  Once  more  the  rebuke  is  given  fortis- 
simo, in  the  last  key,  and  the  whispered  effect 
ends  in  G  minor.  Brief,  bold,  impressive  as  a 
thunder-clap  echoed  on  the  mountains!  The 
contrast  of  keys  adds  much  to  the  startling  effect. 
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What  follows  (No.  13)  is  worthy  of  the  impos- 
ing announcement.  It  is  another  of  those  great 
musical  miracles,  with  a  miracle  for  its  subject, 
the  descriptive  double  chorus:  He  led  them  through 
the  deep,  as  through  a  wilderness.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  complicated  choruses  in  its  struc- 
ture, full  of  fragments  of  melody  or  roulades,  run- 
ning in  all  directions,  yet  all  tending  so  sensibly 
to  one  end,  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  easily 
intelligible  to  one  who  cannot  analyze  it.  He 
led  them  through  the  deep,  forms  the  first  musical 
theme,  which  is  a  stately,  firm  ascent  (of  bass 
voices  and  instruments  in  unison)  from  the  key- 
note as  high  as  the  fourth,  then  dropping  on  the 
word  deep  to  the  fifth  below,  to  commence  the 
ascent  anew  from  that  "  deeper  deep,"  and  rise 
again  to  the  same  height.  It  is  in  quadruple 
measure,  a  quarter  note  to  each  syllable.  As  the 
tenor  voices  take  up  the  same  stately  movement, 
the  violins  lead  off  the  second  theme  in  scatter- 
ing streamlets  of  semi-quaver  runs  and  roulades, 
like  the  "  mingling  of  many  waters  ;  "  and  bits 
of  these  the  several  voice-parts  catch  and  imitate, 
to  the  words :  as  through  a  wilderness.  A  very 
wilderness  indeed,  and  yet  a  most  harmonious 
one,  of  melody !  for  all  the  while  the  steady, 
stately,  ponderous  ascent  of  the  first  theme :  He 
led  them  through,  heard  in  some  part,  gives  uni- 
formity and  providential,  sure  direction  to  the 
multitudinous  and  seemingly  bewildering  move- 
ment. 

No.  14.  How  opposite  the  next!  In  ponder- 
ous octaves  the  double-basses  of  the  orchestra 
begin  to  heave  and  roll  in  unwearied  triplets  (key 
of  C  minor)  ;  the  other  instruments  adding  all 
their  strength  to  the  terrible  narrative  of  the 
voices,  which  they  chant  in  plain  syllabic  counter- 
point :  But  the  waters  overwhelmed  their  enemies  ! 
The  relentless  billows  roll  and  rage  with  unabated 
fury  to  the  end,  while  the  voices  again  and  again, 
in  breathless  awe  and  wonder,  simply  tell  the 
terrible  fact,  without  comment,  that  there  is  not 
one,  no,  not  one  of  them  left.  The  surging  sea  of 
harmony  swallows  up  all  other  thoughts  even  of 
the  most  careless  listener,  as  the  Red  Sea  swal- 
lowed up  the  hosts  of  Pharaoh.  And  Handel  was 
the  Moses  who  "  stretched  forth  his  hand,  that  the 
waters  might  come." 

Nos.  15  and  16.  Another  of  those  short  double 
chorus  sentences :  and  Israel  saw  that  great  work, 
that  the  Lord  did  upon  the  Egyptians;  and  the 
people  feared  the  Lord ;  and  the  vary  solemn, 
antique,  church-like  harmony,  in  long  equal  notes, 
of  the  chorus:  and  believed  the  Lord  anil  His 
servant  Moses,  close  the  miraculous  display  and 
the  first  part  of  the  oratorio.  In  the  severe 
absence  of  rhythmic  variety,  this  chorus  charms  by 
its  wonderful  wealth  of  harmony.  Its  religious 
and  profound  composure,  monotonous  as  it  might 
seem  to  many,  is  singularly  welcome  to  the  soul 
of  the  true  listener,  after  the  faculties  have  been 
so  long  kept  on  the  stretch  by  this  astounding 
accumulation  of  chorus  upon  chorus  (like  "  Ossa 
upon  Pelion"),  each  a  vivid  tone-translation, 
palpable  to  one  of  our  senses,  of  an  outward 
miracle. 

Here  then  let  us  rest  awhile,  and  take  advan- 
tage of  a  short  interval  between  the  parts,  to  think 
over  what  has  passed  before  us.  Each  present 
moment  of  those  thick-coming  wonders  was  so 
all-absorbing,  that  thought  had  no  liberty  of  look- 
ing back  or  forward.     We  on\y  felt  the  past  and 


coming  in  the  present;  felt  the  unity  and  natural 
development  throughout;  felt,  what  it  is  the 
property  of  all  high  Art,  like  every  heavenly 
inspiration,  to  make  us  feel,  namely,  that  kind  of 
consciousness  above  time,  to  which  "  a  day  is  as  a 
thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  are  as  one 

day." 

Think,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  bold,  unprece- 
dented, and  gigantic  plan,  which  could  have 
entered  no  other  head  then  Handel's  to  conceive, 
still  less  to  execute,  for  the  musical  illustration  of 
so  immense  a  subject.  The  music  of  the  first  part 
has  been  nearly  all  descriptive ;  and  the  objects 
described,  miracles,  with  their  accompanying 
emotions.  Later  composers,  since  the  great 
development  of  orchestral  resources,  have  given 
us  admirable  specimens  of  descriptive  instrumental 
music,  like  the  "  Pastoral  Symphony,"  the  accom- 
paniments to  the  "  Creation,"  the  overture  to 
"  William  Tell,"  &e.  But  Handel  paints  us  his 
stupendous  pictures  mainly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  vast  choral  multitude  of  voices, 
eking  out  the  effect  with  only  such  secondary 
suggestions  as  he  could  draw  from  the  meagre  (to 
borrow  a  term  from  painting)  almost  monochro- 
matic orchestras  of  his  time.  He  wields  the  vocal 
masses  to  harmonize  and  spiritualize,  and  lift  above 
all  sense  of  mere  .physical  jugglery,  those  old 
Mosaic  wonders,  which  it  is  dangerous  for  human 
faculties  to  attempt  to  realize  too  vividly,  lest  in 
so  doing  we  degrade  them. 

Think,  too,  of  the  extreme  literalness  and 
minuteness  with  which  he  fears  not  to  take  up  and 
treat  mean,  ludicrous,  or  repulsive  images  and 
sensations.  Clad  in  thick  proof  of  sound  health 
and  humour,  he  takes  us  safely  through  all  this. 
He  so  blends  the  piquant  individuality  of  his  small 
creatures  with  the  all-pervadingness  of  the  plague, 
so  tempers  the  actual  with  the  ideal,  as  fairly  to 
conciliate,  and 'more  than  conciUate,  our  imagina- 
tion. In  a  word,  he  succeeds  where  another 
would  have  been  a  fool  for  his  pains.  He  is 
Handel  still,  the  sublime  artist,  though  he  have 
the  homeliest  sitters.  Frogs  and  lice  and  com- 
monplace predicaments  cannot  reduce  him  into 
even  momentary  equality  with  commonplace  men. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  how  the  character 
of  the  music  rises  with  the  gradation  of  the 
plagues.  Putrid  water,  frogs,  and  flies,  and  lice, 
devouring  locusts,  "  fire  mingled  with  the  hail," 
darkness  "  which  might  be  felt,"  death,  and  the 
overwhelming  flood: — here  is  a  regular  ascent 
from  plagues  literal  and  mean,  and  shaming  and 
annoying,  to  higher  and  higher  types  of  doom, 
more  spiritual,  and  elemental,  and  sublimely 
terrible.  And  Handel  understood  and  reproduced 
it.  When  men  violate  the  truth  and  morality  of 
nature,  the  first  reaction  or  penalty  comes  in  forms 
that  irritate,  disgust,  and  shame  us;  moral  cor- 
ruption feels  its  own  natural  consequences,  and 
sees  its  own  material  image  in  these  same  little 
animated  forms  of  uncleanness.  As  the  sin  goes 
on  deepening,  darkness  comes,  and  death  and 
elemental  chaos;  colossal  shadows,  and  the  blasts 
and  lightnings,  and  abysses  of  impersonal,  relent- 
less, elemental  fury  smite  the  soul  with  spiritual 
awe,  the  terrors  of  the  Infinite.  We  know  not 
what  "  interior"  or  "  second  sense"  the  great 
interpreter  by  correspondence,  the  seer  Sweden- 
borg,  found  in  the  order  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt ; 
but  we  doubt  if  he  could  have  stated  the  spiritual 
side  and  moral  of  the  matter  more  completely 
than  Handel  renders  it,  in  .the  emotional  language 


of  this  great  choral  music,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  keeps  so  close  to  the  material  image. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Music  is  Seminaries. — An  excellent  example 
of  what  may  he  (lone  for  music  in  our  young  ladies' 
schools  and  seminaries,  where  musical  culture  is  too 
often  such  a  mockery  and  sham,  will  be  found  in  the 
letter  which  we  publish  to  day  from  a  teacher  at 
Farmington,  Conn.  The  specimen  programme  there 
presented  is  a  curiosity,  and  in  wholesome  contrast 
with  the  mere  sentimental,  clap-trap  "  monster  "  pro- 
grammes of  musical  school  exhibitions  which  we 
have  sometimes  held  up  as  a  warning  to  ambitions 
shallowness.  Of  course  the  notices  of  the  various 
composers  arc  not  always  very  original  or  profound 
— nor  was  that  necessary — l.ut  they  are  in  the  main 
discriminating,  and  heroically  honest.  The  pupil 
must  benefit  by  such  hints;  and  we  think  the  teu. 
dency  of  such  performances,  with  such  explanations, 
must  he  to  lessen  the  proportion  of  those  who  admire 
Eicci  and  Gockel  rather  than  Beethoven,  or  even 
who  prefer  the  Italian  commonplaces  of  such  Ger- 
mans as  Kiicken  to  the  really  imaginative  songs  of 
Schubert.  It  may  be  a  question,  however,  how  far  it 
is  safe  to  go  in  introducing  poor  things  among  good 
things  by  way  of  illustrating  the  difference.  Human 
nature,  alas  !  and  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  matters 
of  taste,  is  exceedingly  weak  nnd  liable  to  tempta- 
tion— the  boy  will  catch  what  he  can  whistle,  and 
the  girl  what  she  can  hum  or  thrum,  and  skip  the 
glorious  inspirations  of  the  masters.  It  is  as  easy  to 
prepossess  the  young  mind  with  a  love  for  fine  things 
as  for  poor  things,  if  you  will  only  let  the  former 
have  sufficient  start. 

One  frequently  laments  the  locust-clouds  of  mis- 
erable sheet  music,  that  go  forth  from  the  music 
shops,  devouring,  over  all  the  land.  The  boarding 
schools  are  the  great  markets  of  this  trash.  TVere 
there  more  teachers  like  this  one  in  Connecticut, 
there  would  be  much  less  poor  and  trivial  music  pub- 
lished. The  publication  simply  follows  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand;  this  law  it  must  obey,  as  the 
tides  the  moon.  The  publishers  are  not  the  ones 
most  to  blame.  Think  you  they  would  not  be  as 
glad  to  sell  Beethoven's  Sonatas  by  the  thousand,  as 
they  are  the  Fantasias  and  Variations  of  Strakosch, 
the  thousand  and  one  arrangements  of  the  "Anvil 
Chorus,"  the  popular  negro  melodies,  or  any  thing 
else  *  Indeed  we  must  give  some  of  them  the  credit 
of  thinking  less  sometimes  of  instant  profit  than  of 
the  dignity  of  their  trade,  in  publishing  as  they  do 
such  nice  editions  of  Sonatas,  Songs  without  Words, 
Masses,  Oratorios,  and  choice  German  songs,  which 
must  find  comparatively  few  purchasers  and  fewer 
appreciators.  The  teachers  are  far  more  responsible 
for  what  is  liked  and  what  is  printed  than  are  the 
publishers  themselves.  A  dozen  or  two  such  schools 
as  this  at  Farmington  would  do  much  to  lighten  those 
dustier  shelves  of  the  music-sellers,  which  now  groan 
under  piles  of  solid  classical  works. 

We  heartily  congratulate  the  young  ladies  of  Miss 
Porter's  School,  in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  on 
having  so  earnest  and  intelligent  a  music  teacher  as 
Mr.  Charles  Klausek.  That  school,  or  that  town, 
has  been  fortunate  in  its  music  teaching.  Its  former 
teacher,  Mr.  Oliver,  as  our  readers  may  remember, 
set  the  example  of  the  same  sort  of  earnest  inculca- 
tion of  a  taste  for  genuine  and  solid  music,  and  is 
now  following  up  the  experiment  very  successfully 
in  a  new  field,  Pittsfield,  in  this  State.  Thus  we 
have  two  examples,  whose  progress  we  shall  watch 
with  iuterest.  In  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses  shall 
this  good  word  be  established.  We  doubt  not  there 
are  more,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. — Mr. 
Klauser  has  kindly  sent  us  all  the  programmes  of 
these  school  concerts  for  the  past  two  years;  we 
think  they  will  interest  our  readers  when  we  find 
room  to  present  them. 
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Do  not  forget  the  concert  of  llie  "Orpheus" 
Club  to-night.  Such  a  programme  and  such  singing 
do  not  come  too  often ;  and  if  the  hard  times  grant 
us  little  so  far  in  the  way  of  music,  it  is  a  comfort 
that  we  have  that  little  good  . .  .The  Handel  and 
Haydn  at  the  Sunday  night  rehearsals  take  hold  of 
the  "Israel  in  Egypt"  music  with  true  zest.  It  will 
make  its  mark  this  time,  if  it  once  finds  a  public. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  admirable  energy  and  pa- 
tience of  Mr.  Zkrkahn  in  these  rehearsals  ;  he  car- 
ries every   singer  with   him Why  shall  we  not 

have  orchestral  concerts  ?  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
have  already  begun.  Why  not  accept  the  measure 
of  the  times, — have  the  Music  Hall  let  for  good  eon- 
certs  at  half  price,  ("rather  than  he  shut  up  empty)  ; 
the  musicians  play  for  half  a  loaf  (until  the  enter- 
prise shall  yield  a  whole  one) ;  and  the  price  of  tick- 
ets put  at  twenty-five  cents?  Cheap  classical  con- 
certs in  the  evening,  and  cheap  miscellaneous  concerts 
in  the  afternoons,  might  pay  their  way;  at  least  the 

experiment  could  be  tried  with  very  small  risk 

The  new  Atlantic  Monthly  promises  us  one  novelty 
of  interest.  Our  townsman,  Mr.  L.  H.  Southard, 
the  composer  of  the  "  Scarlet  Letter,"  has  completed 
also  an  Italian  opera,  "  Omano,"  founded  on  Beck- 
ford's  oriental  romance  of  "  Vathek ;  "  and  a  private 
subscription  concert  will  soon  give  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  some  of  its  scenas,  oratorios,  &e. 

The  Eonzani  Ballet  Troupe  has  drawn  full 
houses  for  a  fortnight  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  We 
hope  it  will  continue,  for  it  is  not  only  beautiful  as  it 
is,  but  it  suggests  the  finest  possibilities.  '  Could  the 
dramatic  connection  only  be  made  as  perfect  through- 
out, as  it  is  in  the  first  act  of  the  "  Faust ;  "  could 
all  the  dances  be  subordinated  to  expression,  as  in 
the  dance  where  poor  Margaret  is  fascinated  by  the 
evil  spirit,— instead  of  setting  the  dancers  to  mere 
feats  of  bravura,  while  the  dramatis  persona;  sit  round 
as  spectators, — it  would  be  one  of  the  finest  harmo- 
nies in  any  Art.  As  it  is,  it  offers  much  that  is  ex- 
quisitely graceful  and  delightful,  especially  in  the 
ensembles,  wdiere  one  has  visions  of  a  purer  world  in 
such  freedom,  joy,  and  harmony  of  graceful,  cun- 
ning, and  bewildering  movements.  The  music, 
too,  led  by  Carl  Bergmann,  though  for  the  most 
part  a  medley,  is  admirably  wedded  to  the  dance  in 
each  particular  of  characteristic  movement.  Mile. 
Lamoureux's  light  and  piquant  tip-toe  passages. 
and  those  staccato  phrases  of  the  music  quite  translate 
each  other;  they  are  mutually  perfect. 

The  Herald  of  Thursday  reports  a  "  panic  "  among 
the  Opera-tives  in  New  York: 

Recently  only  a  few  of  the  performances  have  paid 
expenses,  and  on  several  there  has  been  a  dead  loss 
of  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  per  night.  Rigoletto 
was  admirably  done,  at  an  expense  of  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  an  audience  which  only  paid  six 
hundred. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  managers  were 
compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  other  theatres, 
and  attempt  to  reduce  their  expenses.  A  proposi- 
tion was  made  to  the  artists  having  the  larger  sala- 
ries to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  one  third;  to  those 
having  small  salaries,  with  the  chorus  and  orchestra, 
a  reduction  of  one  fourth  was  proposed.  The  alter- 
native of  a  refusal  of  these  propositions  was  the  clos- 
ing of  the  house,  to  take  place  this  week. 

These  propositions  created  a  considerable  panic 
among  the  philosophers  of  the  Academy.  In  the 
entr'  actes  of  the  opera  last  night  there  were  heated 
discussions  in  numerous  languages,  and  large  num- 
bers of  incendiary  speeches  a  la  Tompkins  Square. 
The  "  gentlemen  of  the  chorus"  refused  outright; 
and  they  will  probably  go  to  work  at  the  Central 
Park,  if  they  can  get  any.  The  orchestra  at  first 
refused,  but  finally  concluded  to  think  about  it  until 
to-day.  The  managers  offered,  in  case  they  agreed 
to  a  reduction,  to  give  extra  performances  enough  to 
make  up  nearly  the  amount  of  their  regular  salaries. 

The  artists  have  not  yet  been  heard  from,  with  the 
exception  of  Mme.  de  la  Grange,  who,  like  a  sensi- 
ble person,  saw  the  state  of  things,  and  offered  a  re- 


duction without  being  asked.  Mme.  D'Angri  like- 
wise evinced  the  same  spirit.  The  reduction,  although 
not  much  for  each  person,  will  make  a  saving  to  the 
management  of  $1000  per  month  ;  and  if  it  is  made 
they  agree  to  go  on  paying  every  one  promptly,  as 
they  have  heretofore  done.  In  fact,  they  agree  to 
give  the  artists  the  use  of  the  theatre,  dresses,  music, 
&c,  without  taking  any  thing  for  themselves. 

The  Boston  Journal  learns  that  the  net  loss  of  the 
opera  season  thus  far  in  New  York  has  amounted  to 
318,000! 

The  London  Musical  World  explains  the  "  Curiosa 
Accidente"  of  that,  new  opera  by  "Rossini, announced 
for  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris,  thus  : 

Unfortunately  Rossini  never  composed  any  sneh 
opera.  A  more  singular  instance  of  the  profound 
indifference  which  the  greatest  of  Italian  musicians 
appears  to  entertain  for  his  own  reputation  could 
hardly  be  cited.  Rossini  has  heard  of  this  Curioso 
Accidente,  and  is  aware  that  Sis-  Calzado  has  prom- 
ised it  to  his  subscribers.  When  informed  of  the 
fact,  he  smiled,  but  expressed  neither  surprise  nor 
dissatisfaction.     "  O,"  said   the  maestro,   "it's  only 

that  queer  fish. ,  who  is  so  fond  of  my  music 

that  he  has  put  together  all  the  odds  and  ends  (lam- 
beaux)  he  could  find — which  would  have  served  better 
for  waste-paper — and  has  made  an  opera  out  of 
them."  "  But,"  retorted  his  interlocutor,  "  have  you 
taken  no  steps  to  make  your  disapproval  known,  to 
inform  the  public,  in  short,  of  the  imposture  ?  "  "A 
qnoi  Ion'!"  asked  Rossini;  "the  public  will  find  it 
out  without,  my  interference." 

Meanwhile,  the  impression  exists  in  many  quarters 
that  a  genuine  opera  of  Rossini  (there  are  some  who 
even  go  so  far  as  to  believe  in  a  new  opera)  is  about 
to  be  presented  !  The  real  truth  should  be  published, 
since  if  Rossini  cares  nothing  at  all  for  Rossini's 
fame,  the  admirers  of  his  genius  are  much  less  apa- 
thetic. The  Curioso  Accidente,  then,  will  consist 
simply  of  a  number  of  detached  pieces,  gathered 
from  various  sources,  and  strung  together  anyhow, 
so  as  to  fit  a  libretto  written  to  order.  The  orches- 
tral score  will  not  be  Rossini's — or  at  least  the  great- 
er part  of  it  will  be  from   the  hand  of  "  that  queer 

fish, ."     A   more  impudent  hoax   was  never 

passed  upon  the  public.  But  the  Parisians  will  swal- 
low anything. 

In  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  Mozart  Society  has  been 
resuscitated,  and  now  numbers  a  chorus  of  about 
seventy  voices.  "Elijah  "  and  Beethoven's  Mass  in 
C  are  in  rehearsal.     There  is  much  perseverance  and 

enthusiasm    among   the   members The   French 

Opera  at  New  Orleans  commenced  last  week  with 
the  production  of  two  comic  operas:  the  Chalet  (or 
"  Swiss  Cottage  ")  of  Adolph  Adam,  and   the   Fille 

du  Regiment Herr  Formes,  the  great  basso,  has 

not  yet  appeared  in  the  Opera  at  New  York  ;  but  he 
has  been  duly  serenaded  hy  the  Sangerbund  and  the 
orchestra  of  the  Academy  of  Music.  He  will  make 
bis  first  appearance  on  Mondav  as  Bertram  in  Robert 
le  Viable ...  .The  New  York  Philharmonic  Society 
give  theirfirst  concert  for  the  season  this  evening. . . . 
"  Star  performances"  of  Trovatore  and  Rigoletto  still 
continue  at  the  Academy. 


Mr.    ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Terms  JP50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  per 
quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickerings',  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Rich- 
anlson. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 


A    NEW    COLLECTION 

FIRST     CLASS     SACRED     MUSBC. 

JUST    PUBLISHED, 

THE  CHURCH  AND  HOME :  A  Collection  of 
Sacred  Music,  consisting  nf  Anthems,  Motets,  Extracts 
from  Oratorios  and  Masses,  Canticles,  Chants,  &c  ,  from 
the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber, 
Mendelssohn,  Spohr,  Cherubini,  Gideons,  Boyce,  Crotch, 
Clark,  King,  Winter,  Himmel,  Novello,  and  others.  A 
ehoice  variety  of  Short  Pieces,  for  Introduction  and  Close  of 
Service,  and  for  use  in  the  Social  Circle.  Selected  and  adapted 
by  George  Leach. 

This  work  is  published  in  one  volume  quarto,  of  232  pages. 
Price  SB2. 25;  in  Cloth,  ©2.50. 

Published  by 

Oliver  DHsoh  «fc  Co.,  277  Washington  St. 


CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 
NINTH    SEASON. 

TnE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB'S  First  Concert 
will  rake  place  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  Dec.  8th,  at 
Messrs.  Chickering's  llonniH.  Par  Icularfl  soon  announced. — 
Tickets  are  now  to  be  found  at  the  music  stores. 

PfteJcngt*  of  Bight  Tickets  (reduced  price)  Four  Dollars.  Sin- 
gle tickets  will  be  75  cents  each. 

THE  ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB 

Respectfully  inform  their  friends  and  subscribers  that  their 
KTRJT  CONCKKT  (of  the  series  of  Three)  will  tike  place  on 
SATURDAY  EVENING.  Nov.  21,  at  the  MHodeoi),  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  A.  KUEISSMANN,  on  which  occasion  they 
will  be  kindly  assisted  by  Miss  Lucy  A.  Doane,  Vocalist,  and 
Mr  Wm.  Soholtze,  Violinist. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART    I 

1— Chorus  of  Priests  (Magic  Flute) Mozart 

2-  Duet  (Oosi  fan  tutte) Mozart 

3 — Tri*»,  with  Chorus  (Euryanthe) Weber 

4— Aria  (Fideliol Beethoven 

5— Terzet(Eatfiihruog) Mozart 

PART   II. 

6— Wandering  Song Mendelssohn 

7- Solo,  Violin,  10th  Air  Vance De  Berint 

3— Prayer  before  Barfle Weher 

9— Waltz  (to  be  sung) Vogl 

10— The  Forest.  ..i. Haescr 

\Cr'  Subscription  Lists  may  he  found  at  the  music  stores  of 
Messrs.  Russell  Jfe  Richardson,  E  H.  Wade,  and  Oliver  Dttson 
&  Co. ;  also  at  N.  D.  Cotton's  store,  Single  tickets  at  50  cents 
each  can  be  had  at  the  same  places,  and  at  the  door  on  the 
evening.     Concert  to  commence  at  1%  o'clock  precisely. 

^JOB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  executed  at  this  Office, 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  a  situation  to  sing  in  Church.  Apply  at  Russell  & 
Richardson's,  291  Washing-on  St. 

W.    SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCALIST     (TENOR), 

Gives  instruction  in  SINGINO  and  on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  12  Marion  Street. 

ATHEN^UM    GALLERY. 

The  Exhibition  at  the  BOSTON  ATHEXiEUM  will  continue 
open  through  November.  A  number  of  attractive  paintings 
will  soon  be  added  to  the  collection. 

Oct.  19, 1857. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING.— Considering  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  financial  world,  which  tends  to 
discouragement,  and  to  a  lack  of  patronage  of  all  the  profes- 
sions, SIGNOR  CORELLI  proposes  to  form  Sloping  Classes  at 
a  price  reduceable  according  to  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  this  manner  the  amateurs  of  music  can  continue  or  re- 
sume their  studies  at  a  price  conforming  to  the  present  want 
of  means. 

1  person  per  quarter, $45  00 

2  "  "  50  00 

3  "  "  60  00 

4  "  "  70  00 

5  "  «  SO  00 

8  "  (i  90  00 

10        "  "  100  00 

tC?1"  Applications  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Chickering's 
rooms,  Masonic  Temple,  where  Sig.  Corelli  himself  will  be 
found  every  Monday  and  Thursday  from  9  till  1  o'clock — or  at 
the  principal  music  stores. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYING, 

Mr.  F.  W.  MKERBACH  begs  leaves  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Rnxhury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  classes 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c,  aud  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Koxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  O. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 

.a.    cla.:r:d_ 

C1A.RIJ  ZERRAHM,  having  returned  from  Europe,  is 
)  now  ready  to  commence  his  course  of  instruction  in  music. 
Plea.se  address  at  Checkering  &  Sons',  or  at  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal music  stores. 

OTTO     DRESEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  St  or  at  the  Messrs   Chickering's  Ware-rooms. 

Terms  for  Music  lessons,  £50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  S?30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

MLL.E.  GABRIEX^E  DE  LAMOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afteruoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 

AUGUST    HA  MANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's 
Music  Store.  291  Washington  Street. 
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FIRST  PRELUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  followiDg  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  185G : 


FROM   THE 

^Slsseutlustttg  (Raritalilt  ptetfianu  Stsso-ciaifon 

FOE  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

MRS.    J.    H.    LONG, 

"VOCALIST    (SOPBANO). 
Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

£35.     13.     BALL, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 
OROANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    T. 

G.    ANDRE    &,    CO., 
Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

Q\  (Imported  from  England) 

3     9*   Broadway ,  N.Y. 
To  Choral  Societies  and  Choirs. 

NOVELLO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  contains  a  list  of  Music 
for  the  u?e  of  Choral  Societies  Church  Choir1*,  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parrs. 
Containing  Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Iljmnfl  and 
Anthems;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees;  Music  with  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c,  &c, 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

Novello's  Octavo  Editions -of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  HaydD,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c  ,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment  Handel's  Messiah, 
Sfl  63;  Judas  Maccabieuri,  SI  63;  Haydn's  Creation,  ftl  25- 
All  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  been  published 
in  this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES. 

All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  distinct  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's  "Messiah,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "  Judas  Maccabseus,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  "Samson,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTION  OP  GLEES. 
Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.    For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

NOVELLO'S    mUSIC    STORE, 
389  Broadway,  New  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Music,  have  returned  from  Europe,  and  are  ready 
to  receive  Pupils.  They  may  be  addressed  at  No.  17  Franklin 
Place,  or  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  street. 

WILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  4th  of  January  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments : — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  $25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  and  William  Scbultze. 

For  particulars,  address  B.  F.  Baker,  No.  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

J.   C.   D.   PARKER, 

Irtstriutot  of  tf)£  $iano-,ff orti,  ©n>art  &  ptarmorrs, 

3    HAY  WARD    PLACE. 


J.    TEENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Knceland  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€n:\)n  rf  tjj?  $fcp  trait  linging, 


V.    S  .    HOTEL,, 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  comer  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

C.    BREUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  EraroVs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

0^?="  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

EDWARD    L.~BAiTchI      MU^IC^^^D^oS^P&^TIIJG^"oFFICBi 


RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON'S 

CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 
OCTOBER. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

WHEN  THE  MORNING  GEMS  ARE  PEARLY. 

IF)  3 Asa  Hull, 

WHY    HAST    THOU    TAUGHT    ME  TO    LOVE 

THEE,  (F)3, W.  P.  Howard, 

NEW  MOWN  HAY.  (A|3 0.  B    Ware, 

TRAPPER,  Lithographic  title,  (F)4, F   N.  Crouch, 

DEPAKTED  DAYS.  Sereoade,  (F)3, Geo   F.  Hoot, 

ROSEMARY  CROWN.  (E)  3, EL.  White, 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

LES  FEUILLES  MORTES,  Reverie-Etude,  (F)  5, 

Lefebure  W,;lv. 

LA  SEMIRAMIDE    (F  sharp)  7, S.  Thalberg,  1. 

IOWA  QUICKSTEP,  (E  flat!  2 Asa  Hull 

ROSALIE,  THE  PRAIRIE  FLOWER,  SCHOTT1SCHB, 

(G)3, 8  Winner, 

BERCEUSE,  Romance,  (Eflat)5, A   G„ria, 

ANNEN  POLKA,  (D)3 J.  Strauss.  Jr. 

WAVERLEY  SCHOlTlSCHE,  (AHat)4,  E.  A  Hendenherg, 

WAVEKLEY  POLKA,  (A)4, " 

L'INCONNUE,  POLKA  FKANCA1SE,  (D  minor)  3, 

J.  Scraups,  Jr. 

A  LEONORA,  Nocturne,  (Aflat)  4, J.  Ascher, 

DAWN  OF  BLISS,  (E  flat)  4 G.  0.  Farmer, 

SIGNS  OF  LOVE.    Six  beautiful  Melodies  with  brilliant 
Variations,  by  Charles  Grobe. 

No.  1— To  the  Cottage  of  my  Mother,  (G)4, 

No.  2— Kitty  Clyde,  (G)  4, 
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Mendelssohn's  "Songs  without  Words." 
It  is  generally  known  that  Mendelssohn, 
until  his  death,  was  considered  the  greatest  living 
composer ;  and  that  as  such  he  was,  by  a  very 
large  class,  not  only  respected  and  admired,  but 
almost  worshipped.  His  genius,  combined  as  it 
was  with  a  most  amiable  character,  could  not  but 
gain  him  hosts  of  friends,  who  made  it  their  de- 
light to  sing  his  praise  and  promulgate  his  fame. 
Soon  after  his  death,  however,  an  opposition  rose 
against  him,  which  has  increased  in  numbers  and 
in  strength  up  to  this  day.  First,  it  was  whis- 
pered that  his  genius  was,  after  all,  of  no  very 
high  order,  and  that  he  owed  his  unlimited  fame 
mainly  to  a  certain  clique  of  the  "  old  school," 
who  had  lifted  and  carried  him,  till  at  last  some 
openly  declared  that  he  was  fortunate  to  die  just 
then,  since,  had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  have 
found  opportunity  to  meditate,  like  Scipio  on  the 
ruins  of  Africa,  on  the  ruins  of  his  fame.  To 
speak  more  plainly,  they  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  want  of  creative  power  was  sadly  perceptible 
in  his  last  works,  and  that,  accordingly,  he  would 
have  fallen  more  and  more  into  mannerism.  It 
is  not  the  place  here  to  reflect  long  on  the  cause 
and  the  result  of  this  opposition. 

It  would  appear  that  both  champions  and  op- 
ponents went  too  far  in  their  zeal,  more  especially 
the  former.  The  artist,  as  well  as  any  man  whose 
life  is  devoted  to  the  progress  of  humanity,  has 
good  reason  to  exclaim  in  those  famous  words  : 
"  Only  save  me  from  my  friends,  my  enemies  I 
shall  manage  alone,"  especially  if  the  friends  be- 
long to  that  class  who  have  nothing  but  unbound- 
ed applause  for  their  chosen  master,  and  abuse, 
nothing  but  abuse,  for  all  who  dare  to  think  and  act 


differently  from  him.  There  seems  to  be  a  cer- 
tain balance  to  be  preserved  in  the  praise  or 
blame  bestowed  on  public  men  ;  we  cannot  lavish 
it  all  on  one  without  taking  at  the  same  time  from 
the  rest.  The  sense  of  justice,  which  is  so  deeply 
rooted  in  man,  will  always  watch  that  praise  is 
dealt  out  fairly.  When  Mendelssohn  was  at  the 
height  of  his  artistic  career,  there  were  Rorert 
Schumann  and  others,  who  also  followed  the 
course  of  true  and  high  Art,  though  in  a  different 
direction;  but  they  were  little  appreciated.  A 
natural  consequence  was  that  their  friends,  few 
in  number,  rose  up  to  challenge  a  more  general 
acknowledgment  to  their  just  merits;  in  doing 
which  they  could  not  avoid  coming  in  collision 
with  the  host  of  great  and  small  admirers  of 
Mendelssohn.  Provoked  by  the  vile  attacks  of 
the  worshippers,  they  strove  to  find  and  expose 
the  defects  of  the  idol,  more — as  it  must  appear 
to  every  impartial  observer — to  annoy  and  punish 
these  his  vassals,  than  to  disparage  the  master 
himself.  Thus  we  have  the  sad  spectacle  of  see- 
ing the  memory  of  so  marvellously  gifted,  so  thor- 
oughly trained  a  composer  as  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,  distorted. 

What  he  was,  and  what  he  did,  let  the  many 
musicians  and  amateurs  tell,  who  have  been  in- 
structed by  his  invaluable  advice  ;  who  have  been 
inspired  and  stimulated  by  his  great  example, 
and,  above  all,  who  have  been  charmed  and  edi- 
fied by  the  many  beautiful  and  incomparable 
tone-creations  which  he  has  given  to  the  world. 
But  whatever  friends  and  foes  may  say,  they 
agree  in  one  point,  namely,  that  his  smaller  com- 
positions, such  as  the  songs  for  one  or  more  voi- 
ces, many  pieces  for  the  piano-forte  and  other 
instruments,  &c,  are  most  charming,  and  deserve 
to  be  highly  recommended.  The  "  Songs  with- 
out Words,"  for  piano-forte,  especially  are  men- 
tioned as  belonging  to  the  fruits  of  his  most  in- 
spired muse,  and  are  considered  a  new  and  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  parlor  mu- 
sic. To  call  attention  to  these  anew  is  the  object 
of  this  article.  The  seven  books,  containing  forty- 
two  songs,  were  long  since  republished  in  this 
city  by  0.  Ditson  &  Co.,  in  an  elegant  volume, 
and  lie,  we  trust,  on  the  piano-forte  of  every  ac- 
complished player.  But  it  is  a  question  whether 
every  person  who  possesses  these  pieces  really 
knows  what  he  has  got  in  them ;  whether  he  is 
aware  of  their  excellence  and  high  beauty,  as 
well  as  of  the  wholesome  influence  they  exercise 
on  taste  and  feelino-. 

As  may  be  expected  from  so  thorough!)"  culti- 
vated an  artist  as  Mendelssohn,  there  is  in  the 
whole  collection  of  the  "  Songs  without  Words  " 
nothing  that  could  be  called  paradoxical,  taste- 
less, or  worn  out.     On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 


admitted  that  in  his  works  for  the  piano-forte  in 
general  he  has  but  little,  if  at  all,  availed  himself 
of  the  important  enlargements  in  the  technical 
treatment  of  that  instrument,  as  displayed  in  the 
productions  of  his  contemporaries,  Chopin.  Liszt, 
and  Thalberg;  much  less  has  he  himself  made 
discoveries  as  to  new  and  before  unheard  effects. 
His  style  is  that  of  the  classical  school,  so  called, 
of  which  Hummel  is  generally  named  as  the 
most  prominent  representative  ;  but  Mendelssohn 
writes  fuller  and  richer,  more  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  his  time.  In  the  "  Songs  with- 
out Words  "  are  so  many  fine  and  ingenious.little 
traits  of  instrumentation,  that  one  must  acknowl- 
edge the  fertility  of  his  genius  in  this  respect  too; 
and  it  seems  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  exceedingly  pure  and  fine  taste, 
to  make  him  unduly  despise  that  wealth  and  ful- 
ness of  sound  in  which  the  piano  composers  of 
the  present  time  are  so  fond  of  indulging,  though 
not  unfrequently  to  the  degradation  of  the  Art. 

But  what  gives  the  pieces  in  question,  above 
all,  an  inestimable  value,  is  the  beautiful  senti- 
ment which  pervades  each,  anil  which  they  ex- 
press as  strongly  and  decidedly  as  the  language 
of  tones  is  capable.  As  the  title  indicates,  they 
are  songs  ;  hence  their  force  lies  in  the  melodies. 
These  are  deep  and  touching,  always  peculiar 
and  striking,  which  excludes,  once  for  all,  any 
thing  that  might  be  called  a  reminiscence.  The 
accompaniments  are  tasteful,  characteristic,  and 
piano  like.  Melody  and  accompaniment  form  a 
whole,  which  shows  the  hand  of  the  master  every- 
where. This  relates  especially  to  those  contained 
in  the  first  six  books.  In  the  seventh  book,  a  post- 
humous opus,  there  are  some  to  the  publication 
of  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  Mendelssohn 
himself  would  never  have  given  his  consent. 
Two  or  three,  however,  in  this  book  are  likewise 
in  his  best  vein. 

We  shall  now  try  to  indicate  briefly  the  senti- 
ment of  the  most  prominent  of  these  pieces, 
hoping  that  it  may  be  a  help  to  some  players  to 
understand  and  enjoy  them  better,  and  may  re- 
mind others,  who  have  neglected  and  forgotten 
them,  of  the  wholesome  influence  which  such 
simple,  noble,  and  expressive  music  exercises. 

There  are  among  the  "  Songs  without  Words  " 
many  which  in  character  and  expression  resem- 
ble each  other  so  well  that  they  may  be  reviewed 
in  groups  together.  As  the  first  group,  then,  let 
us  mention  the  five  which  are  written  in  E  flat 
major.  The  poet  Schubert  calls  this  key  the  key 
of  love.  And,  indeed,  these  songs  breathe  a  ten- 
derness, a  sweetness,  with  a  flavor  of  melancholy, 
which  must  warm  and  expand  the  heart  of  every 
person  of  sensibility.  They  bring  back  the  time 
of  youth  and  love,  with  every  thing  that  once 
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was  sweet  and  clear  to  us,  but  which  is  now,  alas  ! 
passed,  never  to  return. 

"  Ah,  Mary,  dear  departed  shade, 
Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ?  " 

One  might  also  call  them  evening-songs,  especial- 
ly the  three  slow  ones. 

"  Once  more  the  light  of  day  is  gone, 
And  evening  bells  sound  o'er  the  lawn." 

In  one  of  the  latter,  No.  1,  Book  VI.,  on  the 
second  page,  you  really  hear  the  evening-bell 
with  its  measured  strokes  beating  time  to  the 
solemn  melody  and  its  harp-like  accompaniment. 

Of  nearly  the  same  character,  only  a  little 
more  cheerful,  is  another  group,  formed  of  the 
three  in  E  major.  We  will  call  them  Spring- 
Songs,  a  term  which  most  appropriately  might  be 
applied  to  the  second  one,  No  3,  Rook  III.  But 
all  the  three  excite  the  feeling  we  experience 
when,  after  cold,  grim  Winter  has  taken  his  de- 
parture, the  first  golden  clays  appear,  the  days  of 
blossoms  and  flowers,  of  hope,  and  all  that  glad- 
dens the  heart  of  man.     As  Uhland  sings  : 

"  The  gentle  breezes  are  blowing  bright, 
They're  weaving  and  heaving  day  and  night, 
And  waking  the  buds  and  the  blossoms. 
0  sweet  perfume  !   0  magic  strain  ! 
Now,  my  poor  heart,  cease  to  complain, 
Now  all,  all  will  be  better." 

A  peculiar  group  is  formed  by  the  three  Vene- 
tian Gondola-Songs  (  Venetinnische  Gondellieder). 
They  are  written  in  the  minor  mode.  A  deep, 
painful  longing  is  expressed  in  the  melody,  while 
the  accompaniment,  in  the  undulating  six-eight 
measure,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  boat  rowed  along : 

"  Our  bark,  love,  is  near  ; 
Now,  now,  while  there  hover 
Those  clouds  o'er  the  moon, 
'Twill  waft  thee  safe,  over 
Yon  silent  lagoon." 

The  first,  No.  6,  Book  I.,  in  G,  is  the  smallest  and 
least  significant.  To  choose  between  the  second, 
No.  6,  Book  II.,  in  F  sharp,  and  the  third,  No.  5, 
Book  V.,  in  A,  we  consider  difficult.  Possibly 
the  third  finds  more  admirers,  because  it  is  more 
brilliant  and  grateful  to  the  performer.  Remark- 
able in  this  piece  is  the  motive  of  two  notes,  in 
the  interval  of  a  fourth,  by  which  the  melody  is 
preceded,  and  several  times  interrupted.  It 
sounds  like  the  signals  of  the  gondoliers,  or  like 
any  other  mysterious  voice  which  is  heard  in  the 
stillness  of  a  beautiful  Italian  moonlight  night. 
But  the  second  of  these  three  singular  songs, 
though  it  looks  unpretending  in  melody  and  ac- 
companiment, is  nevertheless  of  wonderful  ex- 
pression. If  you  do  not  appreciate  it  at  once, 
play  it  over  and  over  again,  and  it  will  grow  in 
beauty  under  your  fingers.  Observe  the  long 
trill  on  the  high  C  sharp  in  the  second  part. 
Generally  a  trill  is  only  an  embellishment ;  but 
here  it  is  a  means  of  grandest  expression.  What 
does  it  express  ? 

"  What  you  don't  feel,  you'll  never  catch  by  hunting." 
[Conclusion  next  week.] 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Sonata. 

[Continued  from  last  week.] 
Tne  next  composer  to  be  named  in  this  depart- 
ment is  Mattiieson.  A  Sonata  by  him  ap- 
peared in  1713,  "dedicated  to  the  person  who 
will  play  it  best."  It  consists  of  only  one  move- 
ment ;  the  execution  of  single  parts  is  richer ; 


the  theme  has  value;  the  loorking  up,  however, 
shows  more  outward  brilliancy  than  inward 
wealth. 

We  come  now  to  Domenico  Scahlatti.  He 
wrote :  30  Sonate  per  il  clavicembalo  and  C  Se- 
nate per  il  cembalo  in  the  first  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Each  Sonata  contains  two  parts; 
the  present  second,  or  worked  up  part,  and  the 
third  are  melted  into  one;  there  is  a  resemblance 
to  the  two  strains  of  the  song  form.  A  two-voice 
tendency  prevails  ;  the  manner  of  writing  is  more 
suited  to  the  instrument  than  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors; the  crossing  of  hands  is  one  feature  to 
be  remarked  in  them.  These  are  the  peculiari- 
ties in  form.  As  regards  the  substance,  Scarlatti 
himself  designates  these  Sonatas  as  an  "  intellec- 
tual sport  of  Art."  Deeper  intentions  are  want- 
ing; it  is  a  bright,  lively,  genial  play  of  tones, 
often  of  an  over-bubbling  humor;  yet  we  find 
traces  of  a  gentler  and  more  serious  emotion. 

Scarlatti  did  not  give  the  world  a  new  form  of 
the  Sonata  as  a  whole,  composed  of  several  move- 
ments ;  it  was  only  the  form  of  the  single  move- 
ment of  the  Sonata,  regularly  developed  out  of 
the  earlier  germs,  and  in  a  style  of  writing  eman- 
cipated from  the  chains  of  polyphony,  and  better 
suited  to  the  true  nature  of  the  instrument.  This 
form,  as  being  that  which  gives  the  law,  if  not 
for  all,  yet  for  the  most  important  movements  of 
the  Sonata,  and  chiefly  as  being  the  most  signifi- 
cant among  the  non-polyphonic  forms  of  an  in- 
strumental movement,  had  first  to  be  developed  to 
a  degree  of  perfection  corresponding  to  the  high 
intentions  of  the  Sonata,  before  it  was  possible 
to  do,  what  was  done  afterwards,  namely,  to  give 
a  rational  and  regular  form  to  the  Sonata  as  a 
whole  composed  of  several  movements. 

We  must  also  mention  the  Italian,  Francesco 
Durante,  who  published  Sonate  per  cembalo  di- 
vise  in  st.udiei  dicertimenti.  This  is  an  entirely 
isolated  appearance.  In  regard  to  form,  these 
Sonatas  are  a  transition  from  the  Song  form  to 
the  Sonata  form,  and  are  homophonous.  And  if, 
viewed  with  reference  to  historical  development, 
they  stand  below  those  of  Scarlatti,  yet  as  com- 
pared with  Kuhnau  they  show  a  progress  in  the 
freer  and  more  natural  mode  of  writing  ;  while  in 
respect  to  intrinsic  matter  they  may  be  more  rich 
and  significant. 

We  now  approach  that  musical  giant,  John 
Sebastian  Bach,  whose  two  Sonatas  in  C  mi- 
nor and  D  minor  are  especially  noteworthy.  In 
him  again  we  find  the  Sonata-like  combination 
of  several  movements  into  one  whole.  In  the 
Sonatas  just  named  he  stands,  to  be  sure,  with 
regard  to  form  and  manner  of  writing,  not  on  the 
same  free  standpoint  as  Scarlatti ;  ho  is  more  in 
affinity  with  Kuhnau.  But  he  is  far  superior  to 
the  latter  in  his  wealth  and  free  control  of  means; 
and  on  the  other  hand  he  shows  progress,  as  com- 
pared to  Scarlatti,  in  the  fact  that  he  unites  sev- 
eral movements  into  one  whole,  in  the  manner 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  Sonata,  so  that  a  higher 
spiritual,  inward  signification  is  more  strikingly 
recognized  than  in  any  before.  Bach  is  a  medi- 
ating, transition  step  to  all  that  follows. — Another 
transition  work  is  the  twelve  Sonatas  of  the  Padre 
Martini  per  organo  e'l  cembalo.  These  Sonatas 
seem  not  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  organ  ;  their 
whole  style  of  writing  points  to  the  piano.  They 
stand  in  respect  to  form  midway  between  the  so- 
called  Suite  and  the  Sonata  proper;  they  are  a 
mixture   of  polyphony  and  of  homophony,  and 


with  all  their  artificial  elaboration  are  full  of  life 
and  spirit. 

From  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
the  death  of  Emanuel  Bacii  in  1788,  when  the 
Sonata  had  acquired  a  regular  form  correspond- 
ing to  its  idea,  a  new  period  begins.  Here  the 
literature  grows  richer;  Faisst  cites  in  all  '208 
Sonatas,  with  35  composers.  After  the  true  form, 
at  least  what  is  most  essential  in  it,  was  found  for 
the  single  movement  of  the  Sonata,  the  next 
problem  was,  availing  oneself  of  this,  to  give  a 
regular  and  characteristic  form  to  the  Sonata  as 
a  whole  of  several  movements.  But  this  combi- 
nation of  several  movements  in  one  whole  takes 
place  in  very  different  ways  ;  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  greater  freedom,  but  as  a  state  of  in- 
decision, a  seeking  after  form  more  adequate. 
Three  movements' become  the  rule,  two  and  four 
movements  the  exception;  in  the  latter  class  the 
Minuet  appears  already  as  the  second  movement. 
As  regards  the  form  of  the  single  movement,  it 
partly  resembles  that  of  Scarlatti,  and  partly 
appears  more  developed.  Movements  already 
occur  with  a  second  theme  ;  but  this  is  more  an 
episode,  a  thing  aside,  than  a  counterpart  to  the 
first  theme.  It  is  not  so  characteristically  distinct 
in  idea ;  often  its  existence  is  doubtful ;  hence 
the  wavering  in  this  period.  We  have  further  to 
notice  an  enrichment  and  extension  of  the  song 
form;  but  only  externally,  for  its  enlargement 
internally  leads  into  the  Rondo  and  Sonata  form. 
Passages  with  variations  already  occur ;  and  of 
the  dance  forms,  the  Minuet  and  the  Polonaise  ; 
the  Rondo  form  more  seldom. — The  most  signifi- 
cant appearance  in  this  period  is  Emanuel 
Bach,  the  proper  predecessor  of  Haydn.  Next 
to  him  one  thinks  of  John  Christian  Bach 
and  Leopold  Mozart. 

Christian  Bach's  Sonatas  are  full  of  fire,  hu- 
mor, freshness,  grace  ;  in  their  style  of  writing 
they  already  resemble  Haydn  and  Mozart.  In 
the  Sonatas  of  Leopold  Mozart  you  already  seem 
to  hear  his  great  son,  such  strong  resemblance  do 
they  betray  in  general  outline  and  spirit. 

Emanuel  Bach's  works  show  everywhere  a 
fine,  intellectual,  thoroughly  sensuous  and  charm- 
ing character ;  you  feel  that  with  him  all  is  the 
expression  of  an  inward  experience  ;  in  all  there 
is  freshness,  fervor,  and  a  noble  feeling.  We 
have  called  him  the  forerunner  of  Haydn,  and 
he  is  indeed  so,  both  as  respects  the  form  and  mat- 
ter of  his  works.  With  him  the  three  movements, 
in  their  full  development,  become  the  principle  of 
form ;  generally,  his  Sonatas  have  a  first  move- 
ment (Allegro,  in  short  Sonata  form),  a  second 
movement  (Andante,  in  song  form),  and  a  third 
movement  (Presto,  in  Rondo  form).  Bach's 
manner  of  writing  is  mostly  homophonous.  The 
intrinsic  substance  of  his  works  has  been  already 
intimated,  in  a  few  words.  I  will  only  cite  the 
judgment  of  F.  Brendel,  in  his  excellent  lec- 
tures on  the  history  of  Music.  He  says  :  "  Eman- 
uel Bach,  while,  unlike  the.  earlier  composers,  he 
represented  in  his  music  the  peculiar  spirit  and 
mode  of  feeling  of  the  artist,  was  the  one  who 
immediately  ushered  in  the  modern  instrumental 
music ;  by  the  representation  of  the  shifting,  mul- 
farious  moods  of  individuality  he  became,  the 
founder  of  the.  modern  direction  of  music, — that 
is  to  say,  the  immediate  forerunner  of  Haydn. 
As  his  principal  work  we  may  regard  his  •  Sona- 
tas for  Connoisseurs  and  Amateurs.' " 
[To  be  continued.] 
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Handel's  Instrumentation.— His  Love  of  Noise. 

From  Sohoeloher's  Life  of  Handel. 

In  his  second  English  sacred  composition,  lie 
developed  that  distinctive  character  of  modern 
oratorios,  the  preponderance  of  choruses,  and  he 
also  greatly  augmented  the  accompaniment,  as  he 
had  already  done  in  his  anthems.  Prejudice  will 
take  advantage  of  every  thing.  Those  powerful 
choral  combinations,  which  he  invented,  were 
accused  of  excess  and  violence;  he  was  reproached 
with  having  exaggerated  the  orchestra,  while  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  complained  of  want  of  means 
to  express  his  conceptions. 

lie  was  beyond  his  century;  but,  like  all  men 
of  even  the  boldest  genius,  he  was  subject  to  the 
influences  which  surrounded  him.  Boldness  must 
be  estimated  relatively.  He  dared  not  make  use 
of  the  big  drum,  from  which  Rossini  has  extracted 
such  fine  effects  in  his  finales;  and  perhaps  he 
did  not  refrain  from  doing  so  without  manifesting 
some  regret;  for,  with  satirical  exaggeration,  he 
is  accused  of  having  one  day  exclaimed :  "  Ah ! 
why  can  not  1  have  a  cannon  V"  The  fastidious 
may,  perhaps,  object  that  Handel  is  outraged  by 
supposing  him  capable  of  such  a  regret.  But  why 
so  '!  The  big  drum  requires  to  be  used  with  great 
discernment;  but  it  seems  to  be  as  useful  as  any 
other  bass  instrument.  It  is  to  the  side  drum 
exactly  what  the  bassoon  is  to  the  hautboy,  the 
violoncello  to  the  violin,  and  the  double-bass  to 
the  violoncello.  It  has  only  become  odious 
through  the  stupid  abuse  which  has  been  made  of 
it;  but  must  we  proscribe  the  trumpet  because 
every  showman  blows  it  at  a  fair?  must  we 
abolish  the  side  drums  on  account  of  Drum 
Quadrilles  at  the  Surrey  Gardens?  If  Burney  is 
to  be  believed,  Handel  would  have  gone  far 
beyond  the  big  drum,  for  he  speaks  of  a  bassoon 
sixteen  feel  high,  which  was  used  in  the  orchestra 
in  the  commemoration  of  1784,  and  which  John 
Ashly  attempted  to  play  upon.  "  This  bassoon," 
says  he,  "  was  made  with  the  approbation  of  Mr. 
Handel,"  for  John  Frederic  Lampe,  the  excellent 
bassoon  player  belonging  to  his  company.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  Burney,  who,  like  all  men  of 
wit,  was  something  of  a  wag,  wished  to  amuse 
himself  at  the  expense  of  the  credulous,  with  the 
wind-instrument  of  sixteen  feet  in  height;  but  it 
is  certain  that  monster  bassoons  were  made  in 
August,  1739.  and  that  Handel  made  use  of  them 
in  January  1740.  The  London  Daily  Post  of  the 
6th  of  August.  1739.  announces : — "  This  evening, 
the  usual  concert  at  Marylebone  Gardens,  to  which 
will  be  added  two  grand  or  double-bassoons,  made 
by  Mr.  Stanesby,  junior,  the  greatness  of  whose 
sound  surpasses  that  of  any  other  bass-instrument 
whatsoever ;  never  performed  with  before."  Six 
months  afterward,  in  the  accompaniment  to  the 
air,  "  Let  the  pealing  organ,"  of  Allegro,  Penser- 
oso  ed  Moderate,  Handel  wrote  bassons  e  bauson 
grosso.  He  deemed  it  impossible  to  increase  the 
orchestra  more  than  he  did ;  but  he  carried  it 
beyond  all  the  dimensions  to  which  it  had  attained 
up  to  liis  time.  Pope  makes  allusion  to  this  in  the 
Dunciad,  when  he  compares  him  to 

" bold  Briareus  with  a  hundred  hands." 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

There  is,  nevertheless,  an  opinion  prevalent 
now-a-days  that  Handel's  instrumentation  is  very 
poor ;  but  this  criticism  is  only  just  by  comparison 
with  the  vast  dimensions  which  have  been  given 
to  modern  symphony.  In  the  Julius  Cmsar  of 
1723,  there  are  flutes,  hautboys,  bassoons,  trum- 
pets, a  harp,  a  viola  da  gamba  (the  violoncello  had 
apparently  not  yet  absorbed  this  instrument),  a 
theorbo,  kettle  drums,  and  four  horns,  besides 
what  is  called  thequatuor  of  stringed  instruments; 
the  first  and  second  violins,  the  viola  or  tenor,  the 
violoncello,  and  the  double-bass.  These  form 
certainly  a  very  respectable  orchestra.  Many  of 
his  airs  have  a  simple  accompaniment  of  violon- 
cello with  harpsichord,  but  this  was  the  result  of 
a  principle  which  did  not  prevent  him  from 
exceptionally  making  use  of  more  extensive 
resources.  A  solo  in  Itinaldo,  given  in  1711,  is 
accompanied  by  four  trumpets  and  kettle  drums 
(4  tromhe  e  timpani).  Composers  were  then 
extremely  careful  not  to  smother  up  the  voice 
with  the  harmony,  and,  without  desirino-  to  retro- 


grade, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  development 
of  the  theatrical  orchestra  is  not  invariably  a  merit. 
It  has  now  stepped  out  of  its  proper  place;  for  it 
no  longer  accompanies,  but  takes  an  equal  share 
of  the  performance;  and  the  artists,  in  order  to 
domineer  over  its  thunders,  are  often  compelled 
to  sing  with  all  the  power  of  their  lungs.  This 
prodigality  of  sound  has  enlarged  our  pleasures, 
but  at  the  expense  of  their  delicacy.  It  has  given 
birth  to  the  bellowing  system — a  contagious  and 
very  dangerous  malady.  How  many  ruined  and 
shattered  voices  are  we  compelled  to  listen  to, 
without  counting  those  which  can  no  longer  make 
a  public  exhibition  of  their  sad  state!  And  to 
what  shall  this  be  attributed,  if  not  to  the  manner 
in  which  singers  are  compelled  to  abuse,  their 
vocal  faculties,  in  order  to  make  head  against  the 
excess  of  instrumentation  ? 

With  the  exception  of  the  clarionet,  the  cornet- 
a-piston,  and  the  ophicleide  (which  were  not  then 
invented),  Handel  had  at  his  disposal  all  the 
instruments  which  are  now  known,  as  well  as 
many  others  which  are  no  longer  used — such  as 
the  vioVa  da  gamba,  the  violetta  marina,  the 
theorbo,  the  lute,  the  double-lute,  and  the  cornet; 
but  neither  at  the  opera,  nor  in  the  church,  did 
he  employ  them  all,  as  it  is  now  the  custom  to  do. 
To  have  done  so  would  have  seemed  monotonous 
to  him.  According  to  his  fancy  or  his  judgment, 
and  according  to  the  subject  which  he  had  in  hand, 
he  neglected  the  use  of  some  one  or  other.  But 
let  no  one  be  deceived  by  this:  he  knew  very 
well  how  to  make  a  noise  when  he  was  so  disposed. 
In  the  MS.  of  his  Fireworks  Music,  the  overture 
has  twenty-four  hautboys,  twelve  bassoons,  nine 
trumpets,  nine  horns,  three  pairs  of  kettle  drums, 
a  serpent,  and  a  double  bass  1  The  serpent  is 
scratched  out,  for  it  was  a  recent  invention,  and 
very  probably  the  composer  could  not  find  any- 
one clever  enough  to  please  him  upon  it;  but  he 
evidently  wished  to  use  it,  and  (serpent  apart) 
what  remains  must  have  counted  for  something  in 
1 749.  Nevertheless,  Handel  had  been  already 
preceded  in  that  direction.  There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  Perhaps  the  sun  itself  is  an 
imitation  of  a  mastodon  sun,  which  formed  the 
centre  of  some  planetary  system  anterior  to  ours. 
But  while  we  wait  patiently  until  the  disciples  of 
Hersehel  and  Arago  put  on  their  spectacles  to 
read  the  history  of  the  ante-solar  system,  let  us 
refer  to  the  General  Advertiser  of  the  20th  of 
October,  1744,  where  we  shall  find  this  advertise- 
ment:— "At  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Theatre  will  be 
performed  a  serenata  and  an  interlude,  called 
Lone  and  Folly,  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Gaillard. 
To  be  concluded  with  a  new  Concerto  Grosso  of 
24  bassoons,  accompanied  by  Signor  Caporale  on 
the  violoncello,  intermixed  with  Duettos  by  4 
double-bassoons,  accompanied  by  a  German  flute ; 
the  whole  blended  with  numbers  of  violins,  haut- 
boys, fifes,  trombony's,  French-horns,  trumpets, 
drums,  and  kettle-drums,  etc." 

The  et  cetera  is  superb !  It  may  be  supposed 
that  the  bassoon  had  then  become  a  favorite  in- 
strument, since  twenty-four  bassoon-players,  with- 
out reckoning  the  performers  on  the  four  double- 
bassoons,  were  so  readily  obtained. 

Handel  knew  how.  upon  occasion,  to  blow,  at 
a  single  blast,  fifty-six  horns,  hautboys,  trumpets, 
and  bassoons;  but  he  reserved  such  effects  for 
symphonies  to  be  played  in  the  open  air.  Never- 
theless, his  ordinary  orchestra  was  much  stronger 
than  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been.  Peo- 
ple are  certainly  deceived  by  his  MSS.,  and  by 
the  editions  of  his  publisher  Walsh.  Walsh  used 
to  economize  the  expenses  of  engraving  by  sup- 
pressing many  of  the  accompaniments ;  and  he, 
to  save  time,  only  wrote  the  leading  parts  when 
he  composed,  leaving  it  to  the  copyists  to  multi- 
ply them  according  to  his  instructions.      *      * 

If  the  instrumental  portions  of  Handel's  orato- 
rios, as  they  were  executed  under  his  direction, 
had  not  been  burned  at  the  destruction  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  in  1808,  we  should  doubtless 
have  been  astonished  at  their  amplitude,  for  we 
should  there  have  found  the  "  Briareus  with  a 
hundred  hands."  A  few  scattered  fragments 
serve  to  show  that  he  sometimes  added  extra  ac- 
companiments. The  Buckingham  Palace  treas- 
ures have  hitherto  remained  unexplored,  and  the 


fact  does  not  much  redound  to  the  honor  of  the 
English  musicians.  They  have  only  examined 
the  MSS.  of  a  few  popular  oratorios,  the  publi- 
cation of  which  seemed  likely  to  profil  some  pub- 
lisher. Mr.  Lacy  has  subjected  the  whole  collec- 
tion to  a  professional  examination  on  my  account; 
and  his  labors,  which  certainly  did  not  extend 
over  less  than  three  months  (the,  fruit  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  "Catalogue  of  Works"), 
have  revealed  facts  which  nobody  suspected.  Mo- 
zart introduced  flutes,  trombones,  and  French- 
horns  into  his  Instrumental  addition  to  The  Mes- 
siah ;  but  in  so  doing  he  only#  partly  diil  over 
again  what  the  author  had  already  done !  The 
volume  of  MSS.  (which  has  been  entitled  Sketch- 
es) contains  a  piece  of  instrumentation  which 
evidently  applies  to  the  chorus:  Lijl  u/i  your 
gates.     It  is  thus  arranged  : 

Violin  1° 

Violin  2° 

Viole. 
f  Corno  1  ° 
I  Corno  2° 
■>  llautb  1° 
|  Hautb  2° 
^  Hassons. 
f  Corno  1  ° 

Corno  2° 

llautb  1° 

llautb  2° 

liassons. 

Violini  tutti  (literally,  all  the 
large  violins — that  is,  the  double-basses  and  vio- 
loncellos). 

If  the  examination  of  Handel's  MSS.  had  not 
been  deferred  until  now.  this  pajie  would  certain- 
ly have  lightened  the  labors  of  Mozart! 

And  this  is  not  an  isolated  fact.  In  the  same 
volume  there  is  an  arrangement  of  the  same  na- 
ture for  Jehovah  crowned,  Through  the  nation,  a.nd 
lie  comes,  in  ?  Esther ; "  and  for  He  found  them 
guilty,  of  the  "  Occasional  Oratorio."  Who  can 
say  that  there  were  not  many  similar  things  in 
those  leaves  which,  having  been  abandoned  to 
the  copyists,  are  now  lost  V 


Music  in  Paris. 

(Correspondence  Lond.  Muff.  World.) 

Paris,  Oct.  22,  18.57. 

After  all — if  the  Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale  de 
Paris  may  be  credited — the  new  opera  (not  the 
Africaine — that  is  an  old  opera)  of  M.  Meyerbeer 
will  be  put  in  rehearsal  without  fail  at  the  com- 
mencement of  May,  which,  allowing  between 
three  and  four  months  for  rehearsals  (and  M. 
Meyerbeer  is  not  the  man  to  be  sati.-fied  with  less), 
justifies  the  public,  in  anticipating  the  first  per- 
formance somewhere  about  the  first  week  in 
September.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  further 
accident  may  again  render  necessary  the  post- 
ponement of  this  long-expected  novelty,  since  M. 
Perrin  cannot  be  expected  to  dig  up  the  whole 
repertory  of  the  first  imperial  epoch.  Still  less 
would  he  be  authorized  in  trusting  the  fortunes  of 
the  Opera-Comique  to  the  heavy  inspirations  of 
M.  Ambroise  Thomas,  or  to  the  lighter  effusions 
of  M.  Poise,  one  of  those  pupils  of  the  late  Adolphe 
Adam,  who,  following  the  example  of  their  master, 
write  with  equal  ease  and  want  of  reflection,  as 
though  to  produce  no  matter  what  in  as  brief  a 
time  as  possible  constituted  the  sole  mission  of  a 
composer.  Joconde  and  Jeannetle  et  Odin  have 
proved  that  Nicolo  Isouard  deserves  a  better  fate 
than  oblivion  ;  while  Jean  de  Paris  and  the  Fete 
da  Village  Voisin  are  creating  a  new  sympathy 
for  the  justly  renowned  author  of  La  Dame 
Blanche ;  but  Boieldieu  and  Nicolo,  with  all  their 
genius,  cannot  now  pretend  to  monopolize  the 
theatre  in  the  Place  Favart. 

Auber's  Fra  Diavolo,  with  the  Lyceum  additions 
— minus  the  recitatives  and  the  cavatina  from  Le 
Serment  (so  inappropriately  substituted  by  Mme. 
Bosio  for  the  original  air  of  Zerlina) — is  to  be  the 
next  revival.  How  that  may  take,  it  is  impossible 
to  guess.  We  look  in  vain  among  the  actual 
company  for  a  gentleman  possessing  a  tenor  voice 
and  histrionic  capabilities  for  the  effective  imper- 
sonation of  the  hero.  MM.  Couderc  and  Mocker 
have  little  or  no  voice  left,  while  M.  Barbot  is  a 
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mediocre  actor,  and  M.  Jourdan  an  inexperienced 
beginner.  One  serious  deficiency  is,  therefore, 
likely  to  militate  against  the  success  of  Fra 
Diavolo,  with  which,  in  other  respects,  the  actual 
generation  of  Parisian  amateurs  will  doubtless  be 
quite  as  much  enchanted  as  their  lathers  and 
mothers  before  them — for  the  music  has  lost  none 
of  its  freshness.  However — in  spite  of  revivals — 
in  spite  of  He'rold's  Zampa,  where  weakness  and 
inspiration  go  hand  in  hand — and  in  spite  of  the 
coming  opera  of  M.  Thomas — the  director  and 
the  patrons  of  the  most  essentially  popular  theatre 
in  the  French  metropolis  are  looking  forward  with 
equal  anxiety  to  the  next  comic  work  by  the 
composer  of  L'Etoile  du  Nord.  It  is  long  since 
there  has  been  a  stirring  novelty  at  either  of  the 
great  national  establishments,  and  MM.  Royer 
and  Perrin  can  hardly  be  satisfied  to  leave  the 
task  of  assuaging  the  public  appetite  entirely  to 
their  comparatively  plebeian  rival  in  the  Boule- 
vard du  Temple. 

This  allusion  to  the  Theatre-Lyrique  may  be 
accompanied  by  a  word  or  two  alwut  the  present 
doings  in 'tliat  establishment.  The  Weber-operas 
—  Oberon  and  Euryanthe — would  entitle  the 
manager  and  his  officials  to  unqualified  praise, 
but  for  certain  drawbacks  which  must  tend  to 
make  connoisseurs  rather  offended  than  pleased 
at  witnessing  these  German  pieces  in  a  French 
dress.  Though  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  original 
Freneli  adaptation  of  Der  Freischiitz — which, 
under  the  title  of  Robin  de  Bois,  met  with  just 
censure  at  the  time — the  works  above  mentioned, 
and  Euryanthe  in  particular,  are  very  nearly  so. 
The  comic  business  interpolated  in  Euryanthe  is 
deplorable,  and  destroys  at  once  the  legendary 
character  of  the  drama,  and  the  design  of  the 
composer.  The  incantation  scene  (the  forging  of 
the  magic  sword)  is  equally  absurd.  About  the 
execution  of  the  music  1  would  rather  say  nothing 
at  all — so  indifferent  is  it,  so  incorrect  at  times, 
and  so  invariably  undistinguished  by  the  German 
tone  and  spirit  which  are  its  life.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  in  this  essential  our  neighbors  will  always  be 
wanting,  their  idiosyneracy  and  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans being  utterly  and  irremediably  at  variance. 
The  real  feature,  the  genuine  attraction  (to 
strangers  at  least)  of  the  Theatre-Lyrique,  at 
present,  is  the  singing  of  Mme.  Miolan-Cavalho, 
who,  in  the  Reine  Topaze  (a  very  flimsy  opera), 
exhibits  vocal  facility  in  a  certain  .style  little  short 
of  prodigious.  Mme.  Miolan  left  the  Opera- 
Comique  when  Mme.  Marie  Cabel,  formerly  the 
leading  star  at  the  Theatre-Lyrique,  joined  the 
first-named  establishment;  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  prevalent  opinion  that  one  (I  need  not  particu- 
larize) has  lost  almost  as  much  as  the  other  has 
gained  by  the  change.  Certain  it  is  all  Paris, 
some  three  or  four  years  since,  was  humming 
either  "  Les  Fraises."  or  "  Dame,  on  m'a  raconte 
ca. ;"  but  those  strains  are  now  silent ;  and  what 
do  we  hear  in  place  of  them  ? — nothing  from 
Jenny  Bell,  or  the  Fille  du  Regiment,  at  any  rate. 
Meanwhile  the  jocosely  venomous  Figaro  makes 
fun  of  a  special  and  very  elaborate  cadence  at  the 
Opera-Comique,  which  is,  nevertheless,  much  the 
same  kind  of  thing  that  used  to  drive  the  Parisians 
frantic,  in  a  part  of  the  city  as  near  to  the  Bastille 
as  the  Opera-Comique  is  to  the  Madeleine,  at  the 
period    above    mentioned.       Tempora    mutantur 

and  cantalrici  ? 

They  have  spoiled  the  Cheval  de  Bronze.  First, 
the  introduction  of  a  dreary  length  of  ballet — 
which  is  dragged  in  by  M.  Scribe  with  much  the 
same  skill  and  propriety  as  the  sentimental  ballads 
in  the  libretti  of  Alfred  Bunn,  Esq.,— makes  it 
top-heavy,  and  induces  an  anti-climax.  Next,  in 
the  whole  cast  of  the  dramatis  persona,  there  is 
not  one  actor  endowed  with  a  spark  of  comic 
humor,  which — when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
whole  piece  is  a  buffonnerie,  and  almost  every 
character  in  it  essentially  comic — will  be  admitted 
is  a  serious  drawback.  Then  the  singers  being 
all  "  doubles" — not  one  premier-e  sujet-te  among 
them — renders  the  execution  of  the  music  (which 
is  by  no  means  easy)  to  use  a  mild  epithet, 
doubtful.  Lastly but  why  go  on  with  a  cata- 
logue of  objections  that  would  fill  a  column  ? 
Suffice  it,  a  masterpiece  of  vivacity  and  esprit 
(the  music  alone  is  comprehended  in  this  defini- 


tion) is  tortured  out  of  its  original  shape,  and 
turned  into  a  mere  vehicle  for  dancing  and 
spectacle.  What  matters  that  the  new  dance- 
music  furnished  by  M.  Auber  should  be  exquisitely 
fresh  and  tuneful,  when  it  is  inevitably  de  trap  ? 
The  idea  of  making  the  success  of  such  a  work  as 
Le  Cheval  de  Bronze  depend  upon  a  dancer — be 
that  dancer  Mme.  Amalia  Ferraris,  or  her  young 
and  very  competent  successor,  Mile.  Zina  Richard 
(who  excels  her  predecessor  in  vigor  and  entraine 
if  not  in  finish),  is  monstrous.  It  contains  a  store 
of  musical  beauties  enough  to  constitute  the  fortune 
of  a  dozen  comic  operas,  besides  a  finale  (that  to 
Act  II.)  in  the  largest  and  most  ingenious  manner 
of  its  composer,  and  a  morceau  d'ensemble  for  the 
eight  principal  characters  (to  some  nonsense- 
verses  of  M.  Scribe),  which  has  not  been  surpassed 
by  M.  Auber  himself  in  quaintness,  spirit,  and 
piquant  originality.  All  this  is  sacrificed,  however, 
to  show  and  tinsel,  and  saltatory  evolutions ;  and 
though  M.  Auber,  by  his  irresistible  music  to  the 
concluding  ottuor — "  Oh,  divin  Fo-li-fo" — has 
soared  as  high  as  his  col/abnrateur  has  descended 
low,  and  breathed  life  and  sense  into  a  Jiterary 
mngol,  it  is  to  little  purpose  under  the  actual 
circumstances.  The  Cheoal  de  Bronze  must  be 
led  over  to  its  old  home  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Boulevards;  and  then  with  the  ballet  curtailed  or 
omitted,  the  new  finale  will  be  appreciated  and 
the  opera  endowed  with  renewed  vitality. 

Mme.  Deligne-Lauters  is  ill,  and  Robert  le 
Diable  postponed  for  a  time.  Meanwhile  there  is 
some  talk  of  Herr  Wagner's  Tannhiiuser,  which 
M.  The'ophile  confesses  to  have  recommended  on 
the  strength  of  his  detestation  of  music.  Let 
them  give  the  "  music  of  the  future"  at  the  opera 
— he  says — and  make  an  end  of  it.  D. 

Iftusiitat  (ijjoiptcsjjonitntt^. 

London,  Oct.  30. — A  new  opera  by  Balfe  ! 
It  was  only  produced  last  night  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Royal  Lyceum  Theatre,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  "  assisting  "  at  the  production,  admir- 
ing the  music,  and  laughing  at  the  words.  In- 
deed,  the  libretto  is  more  ridiculous  than  most 
libretti,  and  this  you  will  acknowledge  to  be  say- 
ing a  good  deal.  The  opera  is  called  "  The  Rose 
of  Castille,"  and  the  plot  is  something  like  this : 

Elvira,  the  Rose  of  Castille,  Queen  of  Leon, 
has  just  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  King  of 
Castille  has  made  a  formal  demand  of  her  hand 
for  his  brother,  Don  Sebastian,  the  Infant.  El- 
vira hears  that  Sebastian  is  about  to  travel  into 
her  dominions,  disguised  as  a  muleteer,  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity  in  regard  to  his  intended  bride ;  and 
she,  on  her  part,  determines  to  intercept  him  on 
the  way,  disguised  as  a  peasant  girl,  taking  with 
her  an  attendant.  At  a  country  inn  they  meet 
Manuel,  a  muleteer,  whom  Elvira  supposes  to  be 
her  disguised  betrothed,  though  Carmen,  Elvira's 
attendant,  who  is  disguised  as  a  boy,  has  some 
doubts  on  the  subject.  Elvira  and  Manuel  of 
course  fall  in  love.  Three  noblemen  of  the  king- 
dom of  Leon,  who  are  plotting  against  the  crown, 
meet  the  peasant  girl  here,  and  are  struck  by  her 
resemblance  to  the  queen.  However,  Elvira 
maintains  her  rustic  character  so  well,  that  they 
at  last  conclude  the  resemblance  to  be  accidental, 
and  seeing  in  this  accident  the  means  of  forward- 
ing their  own  plans,  induce  the  peasant  girl  to 
pass  herself  off  for  the  queen,  little  thinking  they 
are  talking  to  the  real  queen  herself.  The  dam- 
sel puts  herself  under  their  instructions,  but  often 
astonishes  them  and  arouses  misgivings  by  the 
hints  and  remarks  she  lets  fall.  The  resemblance 
between  the  queen  and  peasant  now  seems  more 
striking,  and  the  confusion  arising  therefrom  af- 
fords much  opportunity  for  buffo  music,  of  which 


the  composer  has  liberally  availed  himself.  At 
last  the  conspirators  determine  to  arrest  the  queen, 
and  confine  her  in  prison,  while  they  palm  off  the 
supposed  peasant  as  Her  Majesty  :  but  by  a  little 
stratagem  Elvira  causes  one  of  her  duchesses — 
a  proud,  silly,  old  woman,  on  whose  vanity  she 
works  by  allowing  her  for  one  day  to  wear  the 
robes  and  assume  the  prerogatives  of  majesty — 
to  be  arrested  in  her  stead,  and  then,  when  the 
conspirators  have  taken  the  duchess  by  mistake, 
the  real  queen  steps  forward  and  charges  them 
with  treason. 

Manuel  appeal's  at  court  in  his  muleteer  guise 
with  a  petition,  and  recognizes  in  Her  Majesty 
his  rustic  lover.  He  is  charged  with  a  mission  to 
the  queen  privately,  though  why  or  wherefore  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  and,  at  an  interview,  charges 
her  with  her  identity  with  the  country  damsel, 
which  she  and  Carmen  pretend  to  laugh  at.  The 
queen,  having  outwitted  the  conspirators,  and 
being  firmly  seated  on  her  throne,  subsequently 
selects  a  husband,  and  chooses  the  muleteer,  still 
supposing  him  to  be  Don  Sebastian.  The  cour- 
tiers know  he  is  not  the  Don,  as  the  said  Don  has 
sent  a  communication  to  the  court  of  Leon,  an- 
nouncing his  marriage  to  some  other  princess. 
The  courtiers,  anxious  to  depose  the  queen,  thus 
desire  that  she  should  marry  this  ignoble  mule- 
teer, as  such  a  low  marriage  would  deprive  her 
of  the  right  to  the  throne.  The  wedding  takes 
place,  and  immediately  after  Elvira  receives  the 
communication  from  Don  Sebastian,  proving  that 
he  is  not  the  muleteer.  Elvira,  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  being  the  wife  of  a  poor  mule  driver,  at 
first,  is  about  to  leave  her  husband ;  but  better 
feelings  prevail,  and  she  then  decides  to  forsake 
her  throne,  and  seek  humble  happiness  in  the 
cottage  of  Manuel. 

Now,  of  course,  it  would  never  do  to  end  an 
opera  in  this  way.  There  must  be  a  happy  finale  ; 
so,  it  turns  out  that  the  muleteer,  though  not  Don 
Sebastian,  is  after  all  a  still  greater  personage,  be- 
ing none  other  than  his  brother  Saneho,  King  of 
Castile,  whereat  the  conspirators  are  confounded, 
but  pardoned  by  the  queen  ;  the  chorus  express 
jubilant  sensations,  and  the  queen  sings  a  bravura 
air  as  the  curtain  falls  upon  all  the  happy  drama- 
tis person  aj. 

So  much  for  the  story,  in  which  are  also  intro- 
duced quite  a  number  of  minor  characters.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  as  well  to  glance  at  the  music. 
The  following  was  the  distribution  of  characters: 

Elvira, Louisa  Pyne. 

Carmen, Susan  Pyne. 

Manuel W.  H.  Harrison. 

Don  Pedro, Mr.  'Weiss. 

Don  Sallust, Mr.  St.  Allyn. 

DonFlorio Mr.  Geo.  Honey. 

At  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  for  the  first  act, 
we  have  a  rural  view,  before  a  Spanish  Posada, 
and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  peasants,  who, 
led  by  one  of  their  number,  sing  a  sprightly  cho- 
rus, "  List  to  the  gay  Castanet,"  accompanied  by 
saltatory  and  terpsichorean  motions.  Elvira  and 
Carmen  (the  latter  dressed  as  a  boy)  then  enter, 
anu  in  a  quaint  little  duet  say  that  they  have  been 
lost,  and  beg  the  hospitality  of  the  Posada.  They 
are  asked  to  dance, but  decline  ;  and  Elvira  sings 
a  very  brilliant  scherzo, — a  species  of  vocal  waltz, 
— which,  as  delivered  in  the  charming  style  of  Miss 
Louisa  Pyne,  of  course  brought  an  encore.  Man- 
uel, the  muleteer,  now  appears,  and,  after  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  spent  in  snapping  his 
whip,  sings  a  characteristic  song :  "  I  am  a  simple 
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muleteer,"  to  a  refrain  of  "  clic  clac,"  accompa- 
nied with  renewed  snappings  of  his  whip-lash, 
and  the  sound  of  a  tambourine.  Of  course  these 
Jullienesque  adjuncts  create  a  sensation,  and  the 
muleteer  is  obliged  to  repeat  his  song.  Then 
comes  a  weak  spoken  dialogue  between  Elvira 
and  Manuel,  followed  by  a  commonplace  ballad 
by  the  latter :  "  Couldst  thou,  dear  maid,"  to 
which  succeeds  a  rather  insipid  duet,  in  which 
the  two  parties  own  a  mutual  affection,  love  hav- 
ing sprung  up  in  true  operatic  style,  in  the  space 
of  about  ten  minutes.  The  three  conspirators 
then  enter,  Don  Pedro,  Don  Sallust,  and  Don 
Florio,  the  former  of  whom  is  the  head  and  front 
of  that  offending,  and  who  wishes  to  seat  himself 
on  the  throne,  while  the  latter  is  the  dupe  of  the 
others  and  the  buffo  of  the  piece.  They  partake 
of  the  cheer  of  the  inn,  and  sing  a  bold  baccha- 
nalian trio  :  "  Wine,  wine,  the  magician  thou  art," 
one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  entire  opera  ;  then 
perceiving  Elvira,  and  noting  her  likeness  to  the 
queen,  they  endeavor  to  persuade  her  to  assume 
the  role  of  majesty.  She  seems  to  consent,  and 
sings  a  quaint  but  unmelodious  rondo  :  "  0,  were 
I  queen  of  Spain,"  and  a  concerted  piece  of  only 
mediocre  merit  closes  the  act. 

The  second  act  opens  with  a  good  expressive 
chorus  of  conspirators,  the  orchestration  being 
very  peculiar  and  effective.  Don  Pedro  ex- 
presses his  hopes,  ambitions,  and  fears  in  a  very 
Balfe-ish  ballad  :  '•  Though  Fortune  darkly  o'er 
me  frowns,"  and  then  enter  the  queen  and  ladies 
of  the  court,  to  the  music  of  a  handsome  brilliant 
chorus,  which,  by  the  way,  is  effectively  worked 
into  the  overture  of  the  opera.  The  queen  (El- 
vira) then  sings  a  little  ballad  to  a  guitar  accom- 
paniment, and  Manuel,  entering,  recognizes  her, 
but  does  not  speak.  Exeunt  omnes,  excepting 
the  queen  and  the  ladies ;  and  Elvira  then,  moved 
by  a  reminiscence  of  her  early  days,  warbles  forth 
sotto  voce  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful 
ballads  that  Balfe  or  any  one  else  ever  composed. 
The  words  are  not  as  bad  as  they  might  be. 
The  Convent  Cell. 

Of  girlhood's  happy  days  I  dream, 

My  home  the  house  of  prayer, 
As  in  the  bosom  of  a  stream 

Seemed  heaven  reflected  there. 
In  regal  halls  where  oft  I  sigh, 

Fond  memories  with  me  dwell 
Of  many  a  blissful  hour  gone  by 

Pass'd  in  my  convent  cell. 

Oh  !  call  it  not  a  solitude, 

"When  silence  reigns  profound, 
"With  placid  smiles  the  sisterhood 

Keep  angel  watch  around. 
The  vesper  hymn  sings  day  to  rest, 

To  wake  with  matin-bell — 
Ob  !  peace  no  home  has  like  the  breast 

That  sleeps  in  convent  cell. 

Manuel  returning  hastily,  as  this  ballad  closes, 
shocks  the  ladies  of  the  court  by  demanding  an 
audience  with  the  queen,  on  business  relating  to 
her  own  safety.  She  grants  an  interview,  beck- 
oning the  ladies  to  depart,  with  the  exception  of 
her  confident  Carmen,  who  remains  with  her. 
Manuel  then  tells  how  he  had  met  a  lovely 
peasant  girl,  the  realization  of  his  ideal,  the 
consummation  of  his  hopes  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  then  charges  the  Queen  with  having 
the  lady  in  question,  and  Carmen  with  being  the 
boy  who  accompanied  her.  The  Queen  and  her 
attendant  treat  the  idea  with  derision,  while 
Manuel  remains  firm  in  his  opinion,  and  a  deli- 
cious little  trio  buffo  ensues,  one  of  the  most 
successful  features  of  the  evening.  It  must  become 
really  popular,  and  deserves  to  be  so.     After  this 


Manuel  informs  the  Queen  of  a  plot  to  imprison 
her,  as  she  proceeds  that  very  afternoon  in  her 
carriage  to  the  Palace  of  Leon,  and  then  retires. 
The  ladies  re-entering,  Elvira  selects  a  proud  old 
Duchess  as  her  dupe,  induces  her  to  assume  the. 
robes  of  the  Queen  for  a  day,  and  feigning 
indisposition  requests  her  to  keep  her  veil  over 
her  face,  and  proceed  to  the  palace  in  the  royal 
carriage.  The  plan  succeeds,  the  duchess  is  ar- 
rested instead  of  Elvira,  and  conveyed  to  a  con- 
vent. In  the  next  scene  we  have  some  more  ex- 
cellent buffo  music  between  Dons  Pedro  and 
Florio,  to  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  entrusted 
the  care  of  the  supposed  peasant  girl,  but  who  is 
quite  distracted  with  anxiety  at  her  sudden  dis- 
appearance ;  for  Elvira  had  accompanied  the 
courtiers  to  court,  where  on  her  arrival  she  had 
at  once  assumed  her  real  character  of  the  queen. 
To  the  relief  of  Florio,  however,  the  peasant  girl 
now  enters,  being  of  course  our  protean  queen, 
again  in  disguise.  Here,  in  a  peculiar  scena: 
"  A  simple  peasant  girl  I  be,"  she  states  what  she 
would  do  were  she  realty  on  the  throne,  dropping 
hints  that  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  courtiers. 
Manuel  now  enters,  the  queen  announces  herself 
and  her  intention  of  wedding  the  muleteer,  and 
the  act  closes  with  a  concerted  piece. 

Act  III.  commences  with  a  stupid  song  about 
Love  being  the  greatest  plague  of  life,  by  Car- 
men, which,  both  in  words  and  music,  is  quite 
unworthy  a  place  in  the  opera;  and  a  buffo  duet 
follows  between  Carmen  and  Florio,  who  agree 
to  get  married.  The  queen  and  court  then  enter, 
and  after  a  dialogue,  the  drift  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell,  the  court  go  away  again,  and  the 
queen  sings  a  very  brilliant  but  by  no  means 
striking  bravura  air.  It  is  evidently  intended  to 
afford  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  an  opportunity  of  exhib- 
iting her  vocal  ability,  but  can  lay  no  claim  to 
real  melody.  Manuel  enters,  a  short  dialogue 
ensues,  Carmen  brings  a  message  from  the  Don 
Sebastian  announcing  his  marriage,  and  thus 
proving  to  Elvira  that  the  muleteer  before  her — 
her  wedded  husband — is  not,  as  she  supposed,  the 
Don  in  question  ;  and.  in  her  first  burst  of  dis- 
appointment, she  upbraids  Manuel  bitterly.  He 
in  return  sings  a  lovely  ballad — one  which  must 
in  time  enjoy  a  popularity  equal  to  any  Balfe  has 
ever  composed.  The  sentiment  is  adapted  for  a 
ballad,  and  the  words  are  in  the  usual  lack-a-dai- 

sical  style. 

Ball  An. 
'Twas  rank  and  fame  that  tempted  thee, 

'Twas  Empire  charmed  thy  heart ; 
Bu  t  Love  was  wealth — the  world  to  me — 

Then,  false  one,  let  us  part. 
The  prize  I  fondly  deemed  my  own 
Another's  now  may  be  ; 

0  yes  !  with  Love,  life's  gladness  flown, 
Leaves  Grief  to  wed  with  me. 

Though  lowly  bred  and  humbly  born, 

No  loftier  heart  than  mine  ; 
Unloved  by  thee,  my  pride  would  scorn 

To  share  the  crown  that's  thine. 

1  sought  no  empire,  save  the  heart, 
Which  mine  can  never  be. 

Yes,  false  one,  we  had  better  part, 
Since  love  dwells  not  with  thee. 

At  this  dulcet  strain  the  woman's  love  of  El- 
vira revives,  and  she  declares  her  intention  of 
still  clinging  to  the  muleteer.  Then  exeunt  omnes, 
while  Don  Pedro,  exultant  at  the  supposed  suc- 
cess of  his  scheme,  enters,  and  in  a  fine  martial 
song — 

Hail !  hail !  methinks  I  hear 

The  clarion  sounding  near, 

gives  vent  to  his  joy.     The  next  scene  is  the 
throne  room ;  and  after  some  desultory  conversa- 


tion, Manuel,  in  a  strain  that  is  very  suggestive 
of  the  favorite  "  Fair  land  of  Poland,"  in  the 
"  Bohemian  Girl,"  announces  that  he  is  king  of 
Castille,  mounts  the  throne,  and  the  opera  con- 
cludes with  a  bravura  air  by  Elvira. 

The  opera  was  a  decided  success  in  every  re- 
spect. The  artists  were  frequently  encored,  and 
the  composer  four  times  called  before  the  curtain, 
while,  at  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Mellon,  the  leader, 
received  a  similar  compliment.  The  performers 
all  did  admirably,  and  Louisa  Pyne  has  if  any 
thing  improved  since  she  was  in  America.  I 
must  say  the  same  of  her  amiable  sister,  who 
took  the  role  of  Carmen  excellently,  and  whom 
I  heard  the  other  night  do  the  part  of  the  Gipsy 
in  the  Trovatore  in  a  very  effective  manner. 

Though  the  "  Rose  of  Castille  "  is  not  as  full  of 
striking  melodies  as  is  Mr.  Balfe's  famous  "  Bohe- 
mian Girl,"  yet  it  exhibits  a  greater  power,  or  at 
least  a  greater  variety,  of  orchestral  composition. 
One  feature  of  it  is  the  redundance  of  buffo  mu- 
sic, most  of  which  is  really  brilliant  and  pleasing, 
with  orchestral  accompaniments  reminding  the 
hearer  of  Rossini.  The  opera  will  probably  be 
produced  in  America ;  for  though  the  plot  is 
harassingly  intricate,  the  dialogue  weak  and  puny, 
and  the  humor  tame  and  lukewarm,  yet  the  music 
is  really  excellent,  and  must  give  the  "  Rose  of 
Castille  a  high  rank  in  the  list  of  modern  English 
operas.  Trovator. 

New  York,  Nov.  24. —  Last  Saturday  was 
the  opening  night  of  our  Philharmonic  season. 
The  hard  times  and  the  influence  of  the  young 
rival  in  our  sister  city  told  sadly  on  the  ranks  of 
our  audience.  Even  in  so  large  a  house  as  the 
Academy,  the  difference  of  a  thousand  cannot 
but  be  very  perceptible.  There  might,  indeed, 
be  some  compensation  for  our  loss,  if  it  only  in- 
volved that  of  the  loquacious  portion  of  our  audi- 
ence ;  but  unfortunately  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  case.  Those  individuals  who  were  not 
ashamed  to  have  their  voices  distinctly  heard 
during  the  breathless  stillness  of  the  rest  of  the 
house  while  Mr.  Mollenhauer  was  playing, 
cannot  be  offended  at  having  the  fact  mentioned 
here.  One  old  gentleman  was  so  annoyed  there- 
by, as  to  call  out  in  a  loud  voice  which  startled 
the  whole  assemblage :  "  Can't  people  be  still ! 
I  want  to  hear  something  !  Is  n't  it  possible  for 
folks  to  stop  talking  ! "  This  energetic  proceed- 
ing, though  novel,  might  perhaps  do  much  good 
in  the  end,  if  others  had  the  courage  to  imitate  it. 
Yet  who  knows  ?  I  fear  the  only  effectual  meas- 
ure would  be  for  the  conductor  to  put  a  sudden 
stop  to  the  music  !  We  could  then  easily  dis- 
cover the  delinquents,  and  the  lesson  of  whole- 
some shame  might  secure  us  peace  in  future. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  you  as  favorable  an 
account  of  our  concert  as  you  have  received  from 
our  Brooklyn  neighbors  of  theirs.  But  as  they 
took  the  precedence  of  us  in  point  of  time,  so 
they  were  before  us,  too,  in  their  programme.  I 
hope  fervently  that  we  have  heard  Spohr's  Sym- 
phony for  the  last  time  !  The  overture  to  Man- 
fred is  finely  instrumented,  and  free  from  the  far- 
fetched combinations  and  harmonies  wdiich  Schu- 
mann often  delights  in ;  but  it  is  also  wanting  in 
the  inspiration  and  melodiousness  which  charac- 
terize many  of  his  works.  Altogether,  it  leaves 
neither  a  very  clear  nor  a  deep  impression.  Beet- 
hoven's glorious  Leonora  is  always  beautiful, 
wafting  along  on  its  mighty  tones  sweet  reminis- 
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cences  of  that  gem  of  gems,  Fulelio.  In  Berlin, 
where  it  is  always  played  between  the  two  acts 
of  the  opera  (its  themes  occurring  in  the  second 
act),  while  the  overture  to  Fulelio  begins  the 
whole,  we  used  to  suffer  much  from  an  unlucky 
trumpeter,  who  could  never  perform  the  two  solos 
for  his  instrument  without  a  blunder.  His  col- 
league of  the  Philharmonic  did  belter.*  In  point 
of  execution  the  orchestra  gave  great  satisfaction. 
At  this  concert  1  heard,  for  the  first  time,  Miss 
Annie  Milner,  whose  name  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  musical  world  of  late.  She  has 
a  clear,  true,  though  not  very  powerful  voice,  and 
an  excellent  school.  She  is  far  above  the  medi- 
ocre, and  yet  just  as  far  from  extraordinary.  Her 
voice  is  not  sympathetic,  and  her  singing  some- 
what cold.  She  sang  the  grand  aria  from  the 
Freischiilz,  the  rhythm  of  which  was  quite  spoilt 
by  English  words  (an  English,  not  an  American 
translation),  and  Qui  la  voce,  in  which  she  showed 
great  facility  of  vocalization.  The  remaining 
numbers  consisted  of  a  couple  of  solos  on  the 
violoncello,  by  Mr.  ETenuy  Mollenhauer, 
brother  of  the  two  violinists.  A  gifted  family 
these  Mollenhauers  must  be,  for  this  Henry  is  as 
thorough  a  master  of  his  instrument  as  his  broth- 
ers are  of  theirs.  The  compositions  which  ho 
gave  us,  though,  for  a  wonder,  not  by  himself, 
were  merely  calculated  to  show  what  he  could  do 
in  his  line.  In  the  first,  indeed,  there  were  some 
fine  passages;  but  the  second,  a  set  of  variations 
on  '•  Weber's  last  waltz,"  (!)  was  but  a  combina- 
tion of  tricks  and  lours  r/e  force,  which  seem  less 
appropriate  for  the  violoncello,  that  speaking  soul, 
than  any  other  instrument. 

The  musical  horizon  is  still  very  dark.  Of 
Eisfeld's  Soirees  we  hear  nothing  as  yet.  It 
would  be  a  great  grief  to  many  were  they  to  be 
given  up.  The  opera  was  announced  as  abruptly 
closed  on  account  of  pecuniary  difficulties;  but 
these  being  adjusted,  it  has  reopened.  Last  week 
there  was  a  second  matinee,  at  which  crowds  of 
ladies  assembled  to  hear  a  "  stale  performance  "  of 
Trovalore.  To-morrow  another  one  takes  place, 
with  Sonnamhula  and  a  concert.  Saturday  night 
there  is  a  grand  "  Combination  Opera  and  Con- 
cert Night."  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment Relief  Fund.  On  Monday  Formes  makes 
his  first  appearance  in  Hubert  Le  Diable,  with 
Lagrange  and  Cairoli,  Bignardi  and  La- 
bocetta.  Little  Cairoli,  who  is  announced  to 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  Opera,  has  many  lib- 
erties taken  with  her  name.  In  the  first  place, 
this  will  not  be  her  first  appearance  in  Opera,  for 
at  the  first  matinee,  where  Mme.  Lagrange  gave 
out  at  the  last  moment  (for  the  first  time,  to  her 
credit  be  it  said,  since  her  sojourn  here),  Cairoli 
most  obligingly  took  her  part  as  Lucia,  and  ac- 
quitted herself  to  general  satisfaction.  Another 
time,  the  Musical  Review,  in  speaking  of  a  con- 
cert where  Fkezzolini  was  indisposed,  wisely 
says  :  "  Cairoli  sang  in  her  place,  thus  making  her 
appearance  for  the  season  earlier  than  was  ex- 
pected." Another  mistake,  for  not  only  was  Cai- 
roli announced  to  sing  that  very  evening,  with 
Frezzolini,  so  that  in  taking  the  place  of  that 
lady  she  merely  increased  her  own  duties  a  little, 

*  By  the  way,  I  hope  the  "  Gossip  "  of  the  Musical 
Review  will  excuse  m,e  for  again  referring  to  my  Ber- 
lin experience.  He  thinks  he  should  hardly  appre- 
ciate a  Berlin  Symphony  Soire>,  as  I  described  it,  and 
would  prefer  "such  a  dose  "at  "safe  distance,  say 
from  New  York  to  Berlin."    Very  likely  he  would. 


but  she  had  appeared  in  at  least  three  or  four 
concerts  given  by  Thalberg  and  Vieuxtkmps 
earlier  in  the  autumn,  and  had  already  won  a 
place  in  the  regard  and  good  will  of  the  public. 

guriflufs  Joupal  oj  Jtek. 
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Handel's  "Israel  in  Egypt." 
ill. 
In  a  tolerable  performance,  such  as  we  are  sup- 
posing ourselves  and  our  readers  to  have  just  been 
hearing,  even  the  least  technically  musical  of  us 
were  plainly  much  impressed  by  the  wholesome 
strength  and  grandeur  of  this  first  part  of  "  Israel 
in  Egypt."  Some,  perhaps,  thought  such  a  per- 
petually crescendo  series  of  great  chorusses  mo- 
notonous and  stunning ;  the  strain  upon  the  mind 
and  nerves  was  too  seldom  relieved  by  the  gentler 
melody  of  song,  quartet,  or  instrumental  sympho- 
ny. No  one,  however,  can  charge  these  choruses 
with  lack  of  variety;  they  are  an  ever-shifting, 
wonderfully  contrasted,  wonderfully  harmonious 
range  of  mountain  scenery.  It  was  the  fault  of 
the  performers,  perhaps,  if  we  did  not  so  feel 
them.  Their  boldness  would  have  been  at  once 
relieved  and  heightened  by  more  decided  con- 
trasts of  loud  and  soft,  on  the  part  of  choir  and 
orchestra.  It  is  very  natural  for  such  music, — 
being  in  the  fugue  form,  which  is  flame-like, 
wave-like — to  work  itself  up  into  a  very  storm  of 
harmony ;  but  even  storms  have  partial  lulls,  and 
there  is  no  musical  effect  so  soothing,  satisfying, 
and  sublime,  as  the  pianissimo  of  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  voices. 

But  now  for  the  Second  Part.  For,  see,  the 
singers  have  resumed  their  places,  the  players 
have  re-tuned  their  instruments,  and  the  conduc- 
tor's baton  is  already  raised.  We  may  be  sure 
that  there  are  even  greater  things  in  store,  for 
Handel  grows  as  he  goes  on  ;  his  energy  is  never 
too  soon  spent ;  in  doing  so  much  for  us,  he  has 
been  opening  deeper  springs  of  inspiration  in 
himself;  we  shall  witness  with  what  new  force 
and  fulness  they  gush  forth.  The  subject-matter 
of  the  Second  Part  is  the  sublime  Song  of  Miri- 
am, contained  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Exodus. 
To  bring  out  and  illustrate  the  full  sentiment  of 
this,  by  all  the  resources  of  his  art  and  genius, 
seems  to  have  been  Handel's  aim. 

And  now  hear  what  a  prelude  !  a  sort  of  uni- 
versal prelude  ;  as  if  filled  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  theme,  and  conscious  that  this  heavenly  pas- 
sion of  divine  praise,  which  now  craves  expres- 
sion, contained  all  the  primal,  unperverted  pas- 
sions of  the  human  soul.  The  orchestra  begins, 
and  in  as  many  bars  tries,  hurriedly  but  boldly, 
all  the  harmonies  of  one  key  after  another,  to  the 
number  of  seven, — a  whole  octave  of  distinct  scales. 
Of  course  the  starting-point  is  the  centre  of  the 
whole  musical  system,  the  natural  accord  of  C  ; 
with  a  quick,  spasmodic  grasp,  Handel's  strong 
hand  (as  it  were)  sweeps  through  the  several  po- 
sitions of  this  chord ;  in  the  next  bar,  he  tries 
those  of  the  chord  of  A ;  in  the  next,  of  D,  and 
so  on,  traversing  the  circle,  of  varieties  and  return- 
ing into  the  noonday  fulness  and  repose  of  unity 
in  C.  It  is  like  feeling  every  chord  successively 
of  the  great  harp  of  humanity,  to  satisfy  himself 


that  each  is  sound  and  true,  and  ready  in  its  turn 
t<j  yield  response  worthy  of  the  great  occasion. 
Then  with  the  instruments  the  voices  with  their 

full  strength  and  volume  burst  forth  :  Mayes  and 
the  children  of  Israel  sang  this  ronr/  unto  the  !.'>, ./. 
traversing  essentially  the  same  circle  of  harmonies 
from  the  same  point  of  departure.  Upon  this 
noble  prelude  follows  the  stupendous  fugued 
double  chorus:  1  trill  sin;/  unto  the  Lord,  fir  He 
hath  triumphed  gloriously ;  tin:  hor.«e  mid  hi*  rider 
hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea.  But  as  this  chorus  is 
repeated  at  the  close  of  the  oratorio,  we  suspi  nd 
till  then  our  remarks  upon  it. 

In  No.  19,  we  have  for  once  the  relief  of  a 
sweet  soprano  duet;  for  now  the  miraculous  dis- 
play is  over,  and  sentiment  may  follow  its  own 
law,  sometimes  absorbed  with  all  hearts  into  the 
great  choral  act  of  praise,  and  sometimes  '•  musing 
at  its  own  sweet  will"  in  individual  melody.  The 
Lord,  is  my  strength  and  my  snug:  He  is  became 
my  sal  ration:  is  the  text,  on  which  one  voice 
commences  musingly  a  minor  stra'n,  climbing 
through  several  short,  liquid,  rhythmical  divisions, 
but  soon,  by  a  regular  cadence  on  the  keynote, 
relapses  into  silence.  Meanwhile  the  other  voice 
has  commenced  a  little  later,  and  is  finishing  the 
same  melodic  fragment.  Again  they  start,  one 
after  the  other,  as  before,  with  the  same  little 
rhythmic  motice,  and  this  time  carry  it  several 
stages  higher;  and  before  the  second  voice  can 
finish  its  imitation,  the  first  with  three  bright  notes 
upon  that  highest  height,  plunges  down  into  a 
bolder  strain,  full  of  exulting  roulades ;  and  before 
the  end,  the  voices  riot  in  triplets,  and  in  still  finer 
and  more  curious  divisions,  with  bird-like  ingenu- 
ity warbling  through  all  forms  of  melodic mfiorilure. 
The  form  is  quaint,  antique,  full  of  the  Flandelian 
mannerifm,  and  not  muth  to  the  taste  of  this  day 
yet  it  has  an  intrinsic  beauty  that  will  live. 

Nos.  20-22  are  1.  another  short  introductory 
double  chorus  sentence :  He  is  my  God ;  2.  the 
chorus  in  old  ecclesiastical  style  :  And  1  will  exalt 
Him,  in  -which  two  fugue  subjects  are  regularly 
worked  up;  and  3.  the  famous  bass  duet,  known 
in  concert-rooms:  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  tear.  This 
last  is  in  the  bold,  declamatory,  as  well  as  elabor- 
ately ornate  style,  which  Handel  can  employ  with 
great  effect,  given  the  singer  great  enough  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  it,  in  spite  of  its  not  being 
modern.  True  Handelian  singers  and  players, 
who  get  at  the  life  of  his  peculiarity,  are  rare  in 
this  day  ;  and  his  turns  and  phrases  seem  a  dull 
and  antiquated  mannerism,  when  not  taken  up 
with  nerve  and  con  amore.  These  songs,  there- 
fore, in  the  hands  of  such  solo-singers  as  can  be 
made  available  in  ordinary  performances,  seldom 
amount  to  more  than  accurate,  but  feeble  and 
inanimate  readings,  to  save  the  completeness  of 
the  oratorio.  Handel  has  indulged  in  some 
exuberance  of  accompaniment  in  this  duet,  con- 
trasting the  pastoral  oboes  aud  bassoons  with  the 
string  instruments. 

The  depths  have  covered  them  (No.  23)  is  a  cho- 
rus, beginning  in  the  cheerful  key  of  F,  but 
modulating  into  colder  harmony  at  the  thought : 
they  sank,  till  at  the  close  the  basses  heavily  drop 
through  the  intervals  of  the  chord  of  A  minor 
down  to  the  E  below  the  lines  upon  the  words ; 
to  the  bottom,  like  a  slonc.  This  very  brief  cho- 
rus is  followed  by  one  more  elaborate  :  Thy  right 
hand,  O  Lord,  is  become  glorious  in  power  (No. 
24),  whose  last  clause  :  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the 
enemy,  introduces  a  striking  theme,  answered  and 
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imitated  with  great  skill  in  tho  several  parts. 
Double  choruses  still  continue  to  rise,  like  mountain 
beyond  mountain,  in  unabated  majesty  and  novelty 
of  form.  The  choral  sentence  :  And  in  the  great- 
ness nf  thine  excellency,  thou  hast  ooerthrown  than 
that  rose  up  against  thee,  seems  to  convey  the  idea 
of  a  power  transcending  all  our  limited  ideas  of 
natural  order,  by  the  daring  use  of  discords  and 
their  triumphant  resolution.  Of  No.  2G  :  Thou 
sentest  forth  thy  wrath,  which  consumed  them  os 
slut/Me,  we  need  but  name  the  subject,  which 
Handel  has  of  course  wrought  out  at  length  in 
the  fugue  form,  the  correspondence  whereof  with 
the  spiral  movement  of  consuming  flame  is  per- 
fect. Indeed,  to  convey  an  idea,  of  the  fugue  to 
those  not  musically  initiated,  we  have  often  been 
obliged  to  liken  it  to  (lame. 

No.  27  :  And  with  tin'  blast  of  thy  nostrils,  is  a 
single  chorus,  wonderful  in  structure  and  expres- 
sion. Miracle  itself  could  not  more  hold  one 
breathless,  than  that  monotone  passage  of  the 
basses  in  octaves,  telling  how ''the  floods  stood 
upright  as  an  heap,  ami  the  depths  were  congealed 
in  the  heart  of  the,  sea."  The  separate  clauses  of 
the  verse  form  four  distinct  and  characteristic 
musical  subjects,  which  continually  cross  and  in- 
terweave. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Orpheus  Glee  Club. 

Fihst  Coxckut.  The  shiibhy  unci  dilapidated 
Melcxle'on — rich  in  musical  memories  of  years  gone 
l>y — looked  lifjlit  and  bright  with  a  numerous,  intelli- 
gent, anil  happy  audience  last  Saturday  evening. 
The  hall  was  indeed  filled,  and  the, occasion  one  of 
life  and  enthusiasm.  It  was  really  encouraging  iit 
these  dark  days.  Allowing  for  free  invitations,  there 
was  cnonuh  of  substantial,  paying  audience  to  yield 
good  profit.  Everybody  was  pleased,  and  many  must 
have  been  relieved  of  somewhat  of  their  scepticism 
ahout  the  practicability  of  some  good  concerts  in  an 
economical  view  this  winter. 

Musically  the  satisfaction  wa?  without  alloy. 
There  was  no  dullness.  Every  piece  yielded  a  fresh, 
individual  charm,  and  die  programme  as  a  whole 
seemed  short,  and  sweet.  The  Club,  numbering  some 
forty  singers,  were  in  excellent  condition,  as  was  at 
once  evident  by  the  beautiful  and  harmonious  blend- 
ing and  shading  of  tone,  as  well  as  perfect  precision 
and  mastery  of  expression,  in  rollin",  out  those  rich 
organ-like  harmonies  of  Mozart's  simple  but  sublime 
chorus  of  priests  :  "  0  Isis  and  Osiris,"  from  the 
Zauberflole.  The  waves  of  sound  were  sensitively 
obedient  to  the  conductor's  wand,  and  our  friend 
KiiwssMANN  might  feel  happy  in  such  fruits  of  bis 
training.  The  beauty  was  not  merely  technical ;  the 
spirit  too  was  there.  The  only  accompaniment,  here 
and  throughout  the  evening,  was  a  Grand  Piano, 
played  by  Otto  Dresel,  who  seemed  to  have  his 
whole  heart  in  the  matter. 

A  duet  from  Cosi  fun  tutte  was  finely  sung  by  Miss 
Doane  and  Mr.  Kkeissmatjn,  and  a  repetition  en- 
forced.—  The  Trio,  with  Chorus,  from  Weber's 
Eun/anthe,  was  a  new  thing-  to  the  audience.  Such 
a  first  opportunity  of  making  acquaintance  with  a 
rare  and  perfect  gem  was  a  legitimate  excuse  for  the 
encore,  and  it  was  well  the  audience  availed  them- 
selves of  it,  since  twice  hearing  was  essential  to  the 
right  perception  of  such  power  and  beauty.  The 
trio  was  a  group  of  one  central  figure,  tenor,  (Mr. 
W.  Schraubstadtuk.)— who  sang  the  florid  and 
peculiar  Weber  melody  with  much  skill  and  fervor, 
and  a  fine,  clear,  ringing  voice,  especially  the  high 
tones, — and  of  two  supporters,  basses,  (Messrs.  C. 
SciiRAUnSTAr/TF.R  and  Langerfeldt,  who  did  well 
their  parts.  The  full  tide  of  chorus  swelling  in  at 
intervals  from  the  background  gave  some  superb 
effects  of  harmony,  and  the  whole  was  quite  charac- 
teristic of  the  composer  of  the  Freyschulz.  When 
shall  we  hear  such  operas?  How  would  a  Verdi 
chorus  have  sounded  after  that ! 

Miss  Doane  deserves  especial  credit  for  her  ren- 


dering of  the  great,  hut  singularly  difficult  recitative 
and  aria  from  Fidelia.  Much  of  course  was  due  to 
the  very  sure,  intelligent,  suggestive  accompaniment, 
though  only  sketched  on  a  piano.  Hut  none,  of  the 
fine  intentions  of  the  piece  were  lost.  We  have 
never  heard  Miss  D.'s  voice  sound  more  finely  ;  she 
had  studied  the  piece  to  good  purpose,  and  the  dra- 
matic contrasts,  in  the  declamatory  bursts  of  indig- 
nation and  horror  in  the  recitative,  in  the  tenderness 
of  the  Andante  :  Siisse  Hoffnung !  and  in  the  inspir- 
ed, wild  delight  of  hope  and  triumph  at  the  end, 
were  most  effectively  yet  chastely  rendered. — A  hu- 
morous trio  for  two  tenors  and  bass,  from  the  first 
scene  of  Mozart's  "  Flight  from  the  Seraglio,"  where 
the  burly  old  keeper  disputes  the  lover  and  deliv- 
erer's entrance  to  the  harem,  was  made  quite  effect- 
ive by  Messrs.  Krcissmann  and  the  brothers  Schraub- 
stadter. 

So  far  a  remarkably  rich  series  of  operatic  selec- 
tions, hut  not  one  of  the  Part-Songs  proper,  which 
are  the  peculiar  music  of  these  Clubs,  or  Lieder- 
tnfeln  (Table-Songs  "  are  another  name  for  them). 
They  are  sung  without  accompaniment.  Part  II. 
gave  us  three  of  these.  The  first,  the  well-known 
Wanderlied,  we  cannot  find  to  he  one  of  the  most 
striking  or  original  of  those  by  Mendelssohn.  Its 
musical  idea  is  somewhat  commonplace;  the  fruit 
has  not  so  rare  and  piquant  a  flavor  as  some.  We- 
ber's "  Prayer  before  Battle,"  to  Kdrner's  words,  is 
an  extremely  rich  and  thrilling  piece  of  sombre  har- 
mony, and  was  grandly  rendered.  Hiiser's  Der 
Wald  was  fresh  and  wood-like,  and  devout  enough 
for  the  subject,  as  conveyed  in  the  following  version 
of  the  words  : 

0  wood  so  green  and  sweetly  smelling, 
I  greet  thee  many  thousand  times  ! 

Here  all  the  day  I'll  make  ray  dwelling. 
And  climb  thy  hills  and  weave  my  rhymes. 

Of  love  and  freedom  gailv  singing, 

Along  thy  leafy  aisles  I'll  go ; 
The  heavens  return  their  echoes  ringing, 

All  full  of  fond  devotion's  glow. 

Beneath  thy  shades  I'll  lay  me,  dreaming 
Of  Love's  supreme  and  perfect  bliss  ; 

Thronsh  thy  fresh  green,  lo  !  Hope  is  gleaming, 
And  Love  gives  hack  Love's  sweetest  kiss. 

Thou  art  a  temple  sweet  and  holy, 

Where  willing  thoughts  do  heavenward  rise  ; 

And  here  I'll  render  homage  lowly 
To  God  revealed  in  earth  and  skies. 

There  was  a  fourth,  if  it  may  he  called  a  Part- 
Song, — an  extravaganza,  very  ingenious  and  grace- 
ful,— namely,  a  whole  set  of  waltzes,  with  slow,  sen- 
timental introduction,  a  la  Strauss  and  Lanner,  sung, 
both  theme  and  accompaniment,  by  men's  voices. 
There  was  some  lack  of  nice  balance  in  the  respon- 
sive phrases  between  the  four  parts;  but  the  solos, 
and  most  of  the  harmonies,  were  sung  with  spirit, 
delicacy,  and  precision,  and  the  thing  took  to  a 
charm,  and  was  encored,  as  was  the  humor  of  the 
evening  with  regard  to  almost  everything. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  Mr.  Schultzk's  very 
finished  and  expressive  rendering  of  De  Beriot's 
107/t  Air  rarie'for  the  violin.  This  excited  immense 
enthusiasm,  which  the  young  artist  acknowledged  by 
playing  a  beautiful  unaccompanied  solo  by  Alard. 

The  Handel  and  Hatiin  Society  will  perform 
the  "  Messiah"  in  Christmas  week,  as  usual.  On  its 
success  then  (pecuniarily)  will  depend  the  production 
of  '' Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  other  noble  works.  It 
rests  with  the  public,  who  will  have  their  own  indif- 
ference (not.  poverty  altogether)  to  blame,  should  we 

lose  it The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club 

will  commence  their  concerts  a  week  from  Tuesday 

evening,  (Dec.  8  ) The  second   concert  of  the 

"  Orpheus"  is  set  down  for  Saturday.  Dec.  19. . . . 
The  Athenaeum  exhibition  of  Paintings  and  Sculp- 
ture closes  for  the  season  with  this  day. 

Erratum. — "We  attempted  last  week  tn  say  a  few  words  of 
fitting  recngnirirtrf  of  the  beauty  of  the  Ballet  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  ;  but  the  types  cunningly  made  nonsense  of  a  sen- 
tence by  putting  "  cunning  "  for  "  commiugling." 

"  W.  D.  B.''  of  Philadelphia  will  oblige  us  by  bis  name  in 
full.  We  cannot  publish  communications  of  which  we  know 
not  the  author. 


%  A  u  t{  r  i  i  s  t  m  e  \\  t  s . 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

NINTH    SRASO'N, 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QIJINTK'ITK  CLUB'S  First  Concert, 
will  take  place  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  Dee.  8'h,  at 
Messrs.  Cuickmring's  Rooms.  Par  ieulars  soon  announced. — 
Tickets  are  now  to  be  found  at  the  music  stoics 

Package  of  Eiirht  Tickets  (reduced  price)  Knur  Dollars.    Sin- 
gle tickets  will  he  75  cents  each 


Mr.    ZE  III)  AH  ELY  I, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  Kngbind,  brg*  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Li'senns  on  the  l'iano-|''orfi*. 

Terms  $50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  per 
quarter  of  12  lesson?,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Pomerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickeringtt',  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  HusFel!  &  Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation 


.a.  :iNr:Erw   collection 

FIRST    CLASS     SACRED     MUSIC. 
jTjST    PUBLISHED, 

THE  CHURCH  AND  HOME:  A  Collection  of 
Sacred  Music,  consisting  of  AsthemS.  Motets,  Extracts 
from  Oratorios  and  Massks,  Canticlks.  Chants,  &<■  ,  from 
the  works  of  Ha.nt>el,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  U"k§bp, 
Mendelssohn,  Sfohr,  Chbkubini,  Oibhonb,  Bovce.  Crotch, 
Clark,  King,  Winter,  IIimmel,  Novello,  and  others.  A 
eboice  variety  of  Short  Pieces,  for  Introduction  and  Close  of 
Service,  and  for  use  in  the  Social  Circle.  Selected  and  adapted 
by  George  Leach. 

This  work  is   published  in  one  volume  quarto,  of  232  pages. 
Price  S2.26;  in  Cloth,  $2.50. 
Published  by 

OUver  Ditson  <5&  Co.,  277  Washington  St. 

A  SUPEHIOK  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  a  situation   to  sing  iu   Church.     Apply  at  Itussell  & 
Richardson's,  291  Washing  on  St. 

W.    SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCALIST    (TENOR), 

Gives  iustruction  in   STNGING  and  on    the   PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  12  Marion  Street. 

ATHEN^UM    GALLERY. 

The  Exhibition  at  the  BOSTON  ATIIKNiEUM  will  continue 
open  fhrnngh  November.  A  number  of  attractive  paintings 
will  soon  be  added  to  the  collection. 

Oct.  19,  1857- 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  P.  W.  MRERBACII  begs  leaves  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Rnxbnry  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Pbino-tForte  playing  to  small  classes 

Long  experience  and  careful  ^xsmination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaehir  g.  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  whieh  acompanies  the  practice  of  the  fit  ger 
exercises,  scales,  &c,  aud  on  "which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Roxhury ;  or  address  at  the  musie  stores  of  0. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 

j±    0-A_:r,:d_ 

CARL  ZERRAKN,  having  returned  from  Furope.  is 
now  ready  to  commence  his  course  of  instruction  in  music. 
Please  address  at  Chickering  &  Sons1,  or  at  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal music  stores. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store.  291 
Washington  St  or  at  the  Messrs  Chiekenng's  Ware-rooms. 

Terms  for  Musie  lessons.  #50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


MLLE.  GABKIELLE  DE  LAEIOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
aud  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 

AUGUST    hamann, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 

SIG-NOK  AUGUSTO  BENBELAEI 

Gives  Iustruction  ia  Singing. 

Residence No.  86    Pinclcney  Street. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

OK.G-^.SJ'    23  "O"  X  31a  ID  S3  3=8.  , 
WESTFIELD,    MAS3. 

JgPQB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  eiecatml  at  this  Office. 
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CHECKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  185G : 


PROM    THE 

$&KsssKclusitts  eCJaritailt  JWMfjanu  gUeotialion 

FOB  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  Ilouse  was  established  in  1823,  hy  JONAS  CHICKER- 
INQ,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
VIA  KOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  EDgland,  they  haye  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WABEBOOfflS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

MKS.    J.    H.    LONG, 

"VOCALIST    (SOPKANO). 
Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

^.     3ES.     BALL, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at.  Rev  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Secoud  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORQANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

G.    ANDRE    &    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign    and    American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

yj    Broadway ,  IV. IT. 

To  Chora!  Societies  and  Choirs. 

NOVELLO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  contains  a  Jisfc  of  Munic 
fur  tbe  use  of  Choral  Societies,  Church  Choir",  anil  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parrs. 
Containing  Oratorios,  O'les,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems;  Operatic  Music,  Sengs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quurtets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees;  Music  with  Latin  words;  Masses,  Motets,  &c,  &.c.} 
sent  postsige  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

Novello's  Octavo  Editions  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  IJaydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c  ,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Pin  no-forte  accompaniment  Handel's  Messiah, 
SI  63;  Judas  Maccahasud,  SI  63;  Haydn's  Creation.  SI  25- 
All  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  been  published 
in  this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES. 

All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  distinct  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's  "Messiali."  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "Judas  Maccabteus,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  "Samson,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTION  OF  GLEES. 

Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.  For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  ceut. 

NOVELLO'S    MUSIC    STORE, 
389  Broadway,  Mew  York, 
And  at.  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  21  Poultry,  London. 

Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Music,  have  returned  from  Europe,  and  are  ready 
to  receive  Pum'ls.  They  may  be  addressed  at  No.  17  Franklin 
Place,  or  at  Messrs.  Jttuseell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  street. 

WILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction   on   the   VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  4rh  of  January  "nest,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 

Instruction  will  he  given  in  the  following  departments : — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piann-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  5>25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  and  William  Schultze. 

For  particulars,  address  B  F.  Baker,  No  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Jitjertrmtor  of  tf)t  ^iano-^Foitt,  ©rjan  &  i^arirtonj, 

3    IIAYWARD     PLAGE. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  ]Vo.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m$n  nf  tjji  ^imtn  unit  iraging, 

V.    §  .    HOTEL. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOBEIGH  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

C.     BKEUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O3"  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON'S 

MONTHLT 

CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 
NOVEMBER. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 
KATE,  THE  MILIEU'S  DAUGHTER,  (O)  3,  G  0  Farmer,  25 

LITTLE  MOUSE,  Twn-Part  Song.  ( A)  4, Otto  Drawl,  25 

EARLY  KLOU'EKS.  UOW  I  LOVB  YE.  (U,3,  VV.T  Tin-ley,  25 
WILL  YOU  THINK  Of  ME!  (0)3,.. J.  G.  Clark,  25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 
F0BTY-THHEE  PIANO  PIECES,  by  It.  Schumann,  ff.p.  C8  ) 

l-Melodie,  |0)3, 15 

2—  Soldier's  March,  (G)  3, 15 

3— Little  Humming  Kong,  (C)3, 15 

■i-Cuoral.  (O)  3 15 

5— Little  Piece,  (C)  3, 15 

o—  I'oor  Orphan  Child,  (A  minor)  i 15 

7 — Little  Hunting  Song,  (F)3 15 

8- Wild  Ri.ler,  (A  minor)  4, 15 

9— Little  People's  Song,  (F)  4, 15 

10-llappy  Fanner.  (  F)  4, 15 

11— May,  dearest  May,  (E)5, 15 

12— Knight  Ku preen t,  (C)4, 15 

13—  Sic  ■ilia  no,  ( A  miner)  4 15 

14 — First  Loss,  (E  mini  r)  3 15 

15— Little  Study,  tC)  4, 15 

16-Spring  Sung,  ( E)  4 15 

17— Little  Morning  Wanderer,  (A)  5, 15 

18— Reaper's  Sung,  (C)  5, 15 

19 — Little  Romaine.  {A  minor)  5, 15 

20— Rural  Sung.  (A)  5 15 

21— Rondo,  ( A )  5 15 

22— Andante.  (C)  4 15 

23— Little  Harvest  Song,  (A)  4, 15 

is4 — Uorsebaek  Piece,  (D  u.inur)  5 15 

25 — Echoes  Irouj  the  Theatre,  I A  minor)  5,.  . .  .15 

26— Andantino,  (F)4, 15 

27 — Little  Song,  ( A  ui  inor )  o, 15 

28— Recollection,  (A)  6, 15 

29— Stranger,  (D  minor)  5, 15 

30- Adagio,  ( F  |  5, 15 

31— War  Sung,  ( l>)  5 15 

32-  Serenade,  ( A  minor)  6, 15 

33— Merry  Time,  (E)  6 15 

34— Thema,  (C)  6 L5 

35— Mignon.  (E  flat)  6. 15 

3b'— Italian  Mariner's  Sung,  (G  minor)  5, 15 

37 — Sailor's  Sung,  (G  minor)  5, 15 

38— \Vinter,4E  flat)  5, 15 

39— Northern  Sung.  IF)  3. 15 

40— tt'iuter  Time,  (E  Hat)  6, 15 

41— Little  Fugue,  (A)  6 15 

42— Figured  Choral,  (1)4, 15 

43— Sylvester  Song,  (A)  5, 15 

WILLOW  FARM  POLKA,  (G)  4 G.  W.  Chamberlain,  25 

SLX  FANTAISIES  on  Favorite  Scotch  Melodies,  by  F  Beyer. 

1— Flowers  of  the  Forest,  (A)  5 40 

2 — Auld  Lang  Syne,  ?.      ^,i 

3— My  Heart  is  Sair  fur  Somebody,  (G)  5, 40 

4— Marj's  Dream,  5, 40 

5 — 'T  was  within  a  Mile  of  Edinhoro',  5, 40 

6— Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,  5, 40 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 
The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  pieces,  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  wrifteu.  To  express  trie  compa- 
rative difficulty  of  execution  ot  different  pieces,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  figures,  running  from  1,  [which  represents 
very  easy,]  inclusive  to  7,  L^hich  is  applied  to  the  must  diffi- 
cult music] 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 

Publishers,  291  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

O.    L.    ■^757"^a.!Is2SXI>J"S    tfcs    Co. 

,^  -    Tv  (Successors  to  Reed  &  Waters,) 


«,       --- m 

-jPIANO-FORTES 

AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 


HALLET,   TD^-^-IS    Sz    CO. 

MANUFACTURERS   OP 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITU   THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Doylston  Market.) 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  eta. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. , .  ..SO  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertiou,  per  line  20 cts. 
Payment;-  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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Mendelssohn's  "  Songs  without  Words." 

(Concluded  from  last  week.) 

Another  group  of  three,  fast  and  cheerful,  we 
have  in  Nos.  3  and  6,  Book  IV.,  and  No.  2,  Book 
V.  But  the  cheerfulness  is  only  moderate  ;  there 
are  frequent  glimpses  of  sadness,  sometimes  even 
of  passion  and  anger.  Altogether  they  form  a 
trio  which  one  must  love  to  play  and  to  hear  as 
long  in  life  as  the  fingers  are  flexible  and  the 
ears  not  struck  with  deafness. 

Again  a  group  of  four  in  the  minor  mode,  wild 
and  stormy,  namely,  No.  5,  Book  I. ;  4,  Book  II ; 
5,  Book  III.,  and  2,  Book  VI.  In  the  before- 
named  bound  edition  of  Ditson  &  Co.  there  is  no 
tempo  marked  over  No.  5,  Book  III.,  which  must 
be  mullo  agitato.  These  four  songs,  owing  to  the 
fast  tempo  as  well  as  to  the  minor  mode,  which  in 
general  admits  of  not  so  fluent  a  fingering,  belong 
to  the  most  difficult  and  least  grateful  in  the  whole 
collection.  No.  4,  Book  VI.,  has  a  somewhat 
softer  nature  than  the  rest,  and  more  especially 
than  the  last  mentioned.  In  No.  5,  Book  I.,  the 
exciting,  passionate  stream  of  tones  is  relieved 
by  a  choral-like  melody  in  the  relative  major 
key  towards  the  close  of  the  first  part,  which  in 
the  second  part  reappears  in  the  original  minor, 
where  it  accordingly  effects  less  contrast. 

There  are  some  pieces  in  this  collection,  which, 
from  their  harmonic  structure,  seem  to  be  songs 
originally  intended  for  male  chorus.  Their  man- 
ly, vigorous,  and  lively  character  reminds  us  of 
those  "  table-songs  "  which  once  formed  so  prom- 
inent a  feature  in  the  literature  of  the  German 
male  glee  clubs.  The  desire  to  enhance  the 
pleasures  of  a  well-furnished  table  by  an  appro- 
priate song  called  forth  this  species  of  lyric  com- 


position. The  dishes,  and  especially  the  liquids, 
were  found  to  taste  better  when  the  sweetest  of 
the  muses  contributed  her  part  to  the  enjoyment. 
Champagne,  friend — bring  us  Champagne  ;  we 
are  merry  to  dying.  Three  cheers — hurrah  ! 
Now  let  us  have  a  song  : 

"Edite,  bibite,  collegiales, 
Post  multa  ssecula 
Pocula  nulla." 

These  pieces  are  Nos.  4,  Book  IIT. ;  4,  Book 
V.,  and  5,  Book  VII.  There  is  in  them  not  the 
usual  distinction  between  melody  and  accompani- 
ment, but,  as  observed  before,  the  harmonic  ele- 
ment is  predominant.  They  are  periods  com- 
posed, not  of  single  tones,  but  of  chords.  Each 
is  preceded  by  a  gay  prelude,  which  also  serves 
as  a  postlude,  and  which,  plainly  betraying  that 
it  originated  on  the  keyboard,  contrasts  much 
with  the  powerful  song.  The  first  and  last  have 
the  cheerful  key  of  A  major  in  common,  and,  on 
the  whole,  resemble  each  other  as  closely  as  two 
twin  brothers.  In  the  last  may  be  noted  the  en- 
ergetic prelude,  with  trumpet  obligato,  as  it  were. 
The  second,  in  the  softer  key  of  G  major,  is  more 
pleasing  than  powerful.  In  this  group  we  might 
have  included  the  two  short  songs  in  the  first 
and  second  books,  known  as  Volkslierler  (people's 
songs),  as  well  as  No.  5  in  the  fourth  book,  which 
lately  has  become  famous  here  by  Thalberg's 
playing.  But  the  structure,  which  is  more  melo- 
dic, and  the  expression,  which  is  more  earnest, 
musing,  or  religious,  than  that  of  the  former,  jus- 
tify their  being  classed  in  a  separate  group.  The 
two  people's  songs  are  in  regard  to  form  exactly 
the  same,  but  differ  somewhat  in  expression,  the 
one  in  the  first  book  being  manly  and  powerful, 
the  other  gentler  and  sweeter.  We  confess  our 
preference  for  the  latter,  hardly  knowing  why. 
The  gentle,  musing  flow  of  this  exquisite  little 
song  is  twice  in  succession  interrupted  by  a  short 
but  powerful  motive  of  piercing  chords,  but  pres- 
ently it  goes  on  in  its  former  subdued  and  tran- 
quil mood.  No.  5,  Book  IV.,  is  far  larger  and 
more  brilliant  than  either  of  these.  The  vigor- 
ous and  earnest  song  is  introduced  by  a  prelude, 
which  afterwards  several  times  reappears,  and 
which,  with  its  short,  hasty  motive,  forms  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  measured  melody  of  the  main  body. 

Here  we  have  two  which  also  may  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  first,  No.  3,  Book  I.,  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous, like  morning  air  in  October,  sounds  like  a 
hunting  piece.  Observe  how  in  the  beginning 
the  motive  for  the  right  hand  dashes  forth,  imme- 
diately pursued,  as  it  were,  by  the  horn-sounds, 
which  chase  it  up  to  a  screaming  pitch.  But 
this  is  only  an  attempt.  Presently  the  chase  be- 
gins in  all  earnest;  the  excitement  increases 
still  more  in  the  second  part  ;  towards  the  close 


a  shower  of  sparkling  tones  begins  at  once  to 
rustle,  through  which  those  horn-sounds  are  heard, 
first  as  if  near  by,  then  more  and  more  from  the 
distance,  till  all  has  died  away,  leaving  nothing 
but  a  single  tone — the  key-note.  This  piece  will 
have  a  large  circle  of  performers,  as  it  is  brilliant 
and  graceful,  qualifies  which  never  fail  to  attract 
the  player.  The  other,  No.  2,  Book  II.,  in  B  flat 
minor,  is  also  lively,  but  by  no  means  gay.  Though 
in  the  quick  G-16  measure,  it  fails  to  excite  cheer- 
fulness ;  the  minor  mode,  to  which  it  is  doomed, 
paralyzing  every  attempt  at  that.  The  transi- 
tion to  the  relative  major  key  (13th  measure  from 
the  beginning)  is  of  deep  effect.  It  is  in  the 
spirit  of  Beethoven's  most  soulfelt  strains,  but  by 
no  means  a  reminiscence  of  one  of  them.  What 
a  world  of  wonder  and  beauty  such  a  melody  calls 
up ! 

"  Sweet  tones,  are  ye  dreams 
From  the  unknown  fatherland  ?  " 

Towards  the  end  the  piece  leaves  the  minor  mode 
altogether,  and  takes  the  major  of  the  key.  We 
cannot  but  confess  that  this  change  has  never 
pleased  us.  The  spirit  of  this  part  has  little  af- 
finity with  the  preceding ;  it  sounds  too  prosaic, 
too  profane,  or  we  know  not  what ;  and  hence  it 
is  that  one  feels  as  if  one  were  roused  from  a 
warm,  pleasant  dream  to  the  cold  reality ;  in 
short,  we  could  wish  the  piece  had  a  better  close. 
This  is  our  own  opinion  ;  others  may  think  dif- 
ferently. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  songs  in  groups, 
according  as  their  affinity  to  each  other  demand- 
ed. A  few  are  still  left,  which,  by  their  too  indi- 
vidual character,  admit  of  no  classi6cation,  and 
which  we  shall,  therefore,  mention  singly. 

No.  2,  Book  III.,  in  C  minor,  is  as  beautiful  as 
any  in  all  the  seven  books.  It  is  so  restless  and 
plaintive,  but  yet  so  charming,  that  one  hardly 
knows  what  to  say  about  it.  Let  the  poet  de- 
fine it: 

"  Heart,  my  heart,  -what  is  this  feeling 

That  does  weigh  on  thee  so  sore  ? 

What  new  life  art  thou  revealing, 

That  I  know  myself  no  more  ?  " 

Near  the  end  there  is  a  lively  dispute  going  on 
between  the  treble  and  bass,  both  insisting  on  a 
part  of  the  motive  with  which  the  piece  begins. 
The  bass,  as  may  be  expected  from  so  powerful  a 
medium,  carries  the  day  and  keeps  the  last  word. 
No.  6,  Book  III.,  is  the  well-known  "  Duet," 
which,  like  the  no  less  well-known  "  Friihlings- 
lied"  (Spring-song),  No.  6,  Book  V.,  is  more 
played  in  public  than  any  of  the  rest.  Both  are 
brilliant  and  effective.  There  is  a  story  told  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  "  Spring-song,"  which,  in  the 
main,  runs  thus :  During  Mendelssohn's  stay  in 
London  an  excursion  into  the  country  was  once 
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proposed  by  himself  and  some  of  his  friends. 
When  they  were  about  to  start  he  met  with  an 
accident  which  obliged  him  to  remain  at  home, 
the  rest  of  the  company  going  on  their  way.  To 
cheer  himself,  he  sat  down  at  the  piano-forte ; 
and  while  he  fancied  to  himself  the  great  pleas- 
ure his  friends  were  enjoying  in  the  country  on 
so  glorious  a  Spring  day,  his  hands  glided  over 
the  key-board  and  drew  forth  tones  that  depicted 
the  images  of  his  fancy.  The  piece  which  thus 
arose  he  called  properly  "  Spring-Song."  And, 
indeed,  it  reminds  one  of  the  blue  sky  and  the 
golden  sun.  An  innocent  cheerfulness  pervades 
the  melody,  and  the  accompaniment,  with  its 
conti  nual  groups  of  grace-notes,  suggests  the  green 
grass,  which  early  in  the  morning  sparkles  with 
innumerable  dewdrops,  looking  like  so  many  dia- 
monds of  the  purest  water.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
this  piece  is  so  general  a  favorite. 

Finally  we  will  mention  three,  which,  though 
short,  are  most  exquisite,  the  character  of  each 
peculiar  and  striking.  No.  4,  Book  IV.,  begins 
with  a  slow  and  solemn  song,  after  which  follows 
another  melody,  or,  rather,  the  fragments  of  it, 
consisting  of  piercing  diminished  seventh  and 
minor  chords.  The  bitter  sentiment  excited  by 
these  chords  is  the  more  striking,  since  they  ap- 
pear all  at  once,  and  in  a  region  where  the  tones 
are  most  penetrating,  thus  forming  a  strong  con- 
trast with  the  preceding  low  melody.  It  sounds 
as  if  a  shriek  of  despair  suddenly  escaped  from 
the  oppressed  heart.  The  piece  throughout  is  as 
suggestive  as  a  tone-picture  in  so  small  a  frame 
can  be.  No.  3,  Book  V.,  with  its  pace-like  move- 
ment, has  the  semblance  of  a  funeral  march. 
There  is  once  a  slight  allusion  to  the  march  fune- 
bre  in  Beethoven's  Heroic  Symphony.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  it  is  quite  original  and  quaint. 
No.  3,  Book  IV.,  is  no  less  original.  The  synco- 
pated notes,  which,  from  beginning  to  end,  hop 
behind  the  beat  of  time,  give  it  a  singular  expres- 
sion. The  close,  especially,  is  surprising  and 
beautiful. 

The  talented  player  will  find  more,  far  more, 
in  these  songs  than  we  could  indicate  in  the  slight 
sketches  which  we  have  attempted.  There  are 
places  in  many  of  them  which  speak  in  a  wonder- 
ful way.  But  how  shall  we  find  words  that  could 
render  an  adequate  impression  of  what  the  com- 
poser has  expressed  so  beautifully  in  tones  ?  Is 
there  no  Tom  Moore  living  who  can  set  words  to 
this  music  ?  That  were  the  only,  the  proper 
way,  to  describe  it ;  neither  speculation  nor  anal- 
ysis will  reveal  its  meaning.  You  may  just  as 
well  speculate  on  the  meaning  of  a  beautiful 
rose,  with  its  sweet  perfume,  its  delicate  hues,  and 
its  hundred  leaves  and  thorns.  If  Heaven  has 
endowed  you  with  a  poetic  mind,  play  the  pieces 
over  and  over  again,  and  the  meaning  of  each — 
that  is,  the  sentiment  which  the  composer  breathed 
out  in  it — will  rise  unconsciously  before  your  mind 
as  a  dream  in  a  midsummer  night.  Do  not  at- 
tempt, however,  to  make  display  with  them  ;  the 
punishment  would  immediately  follow  in  the  small 
applause  attending  your  performance,  even  if 
you  were  Thalberg  himself.  With  very  few,  if 
any  exceptions,  the  "  Songs  without  Words  "  are 
not  fit  to  be  carried  to  concert  exhibitions  and 
served  up  to  a  large,  mixed  crowd  for  money ; 
they  are  too  delicate  for  that.  Alone  in  his  pri- 
vate room,  perhaps  late  in  the  evening,  when  the 
day  with  its  stir  and  bustle  is  at  peace,  the  player 
will  best  feel  the  force  of  this  music,  and  grate- 
fully cherish  the  memory  of  the  master  by  whose 
noble  mind  it  was  created.  Ad.  K. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Somta. 

(Concluded  t'roui  page  274.) 

After  the  Sonata  had  in  Emanuel  Bach: 
acquired  a  definite  principle  of  form,  a  new  epoch 
could  begin,  —  the  fairest,  greatest,  richest  epoch, 
which  the  Sonata  until  now  has  had,  —  the  epoch 
of  Haydn,  Mozakt,  Beethoven.  To  see  how 
Haydn  appears  in  the  principal  kinds  of  instru- 
mental music  as  a  path-breaking,  epoch-making 
genius,  one  need  only  be  reminded  of  his  Sym- 
phonies and  Quartets.  The  Piano-forte  Sonata 
also  owes  to  him  an  important  progress  and 
expansion  both  in  respect  to  form  and  matter.  If, 
in  the  first  respect,  Emanuel  Bach  must  have  the 
credit  of  establishing  the  custom  of  three  move- 
ments, Haydn's  progress  consists  in  the  fact  that 
he  repeats  the  leading  theme  of  the  single,  or  first, 
movement  in  the  third  part  of  the  same;  that  he 
first  properly  sett'.ed  the  second,  so-called  working- 
up,  and  the  third,  so-called  repetition  part,  for  the 
Sonata  form;  —  that  he  established  as  an  un- 
changeable principle  of  form,  what  before  him 
had  been  merely  a  caprice  of  the  composer  and 
was  not  found  at  all  in  many  of  the  earlier  works; 
—  that  then  he  raised  the  single,  (or  first,  usually 
Allegro)  movement  (which  properly  constitutes 
the  Sonata  form),  to  a  higher  and  a  richer 
organism  ;  that  he  reached  a  higher  unity,  created 
a  higher,  a  consistent  whole.  Closely  connected 
with  this  progress  was  that  on  the  side  of  matter, 
musical  ideas  and  contents.  By  the  repetition  of 
the  leading  thought  this  necessarily  gained  im- 
portance and  significance ;  the  more  so,  since 
Haydn  gave  to  the  leading  theme  a  definite 
expression  in  and  for  itself,  and  adhered  to  it 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  movement. 
In  fact  a  fundamental  uniformity  of  mood  and 
character  is  firmly  and  decidedly  stamped  upon 
the  principal  movements  of  Haydn's  Sonatas. 
It  is  not  the  single  movement  alone,  that  shows 
this  unity ;  the  collective  movements  of  each 
Sonata  form  a  unitary  whole  resting  on  a  definite 
fundamental  mood,  and  standing  in  a  relation  of 
organic  mutual  dependence.  What  is  it  most  like, 
this  unity  of  character,  this  predominant  and 
fundamental  mood  ?  It  is  that  spirit  of  naive, 
childlike  cheerfulness,  that  cunning  play  of  jest 
and  merriment,  that  arch  and  roguish  humor,  in 
short  all  those  states  of  mind  which  distinguish 
Haydn's  whole  artistic  nature,  and  pervade  all  his 
instrumental  music,  especially  his  Symphonies. 
Limited  as  his  world  in  itself  may  be,  compared 
with  the  infinite  circle  of  vision  that  opens  before 
us  in  Beethoven ;  little  as  Haydn's  childlike  nature 
may  reveal  the  truly  deep  soul  mysteries,  yet  in 
his  sphere  he  shows  such  manifold  inventiveness, 
such  gushing  geniality,  that  to  him  a  place  belongs 
among  the  first  of  the  great  masters  of  tones;  and 
one  who  has  become  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
gigantic  creations  of  Beethoven,  will  yet  return 
occasionally  to  a  Sonata  of  Father  Haydn,  as  if 
to  enjoy  once  more  an  artistic  image  of  his  own 
past  childhood,  and  live  once  more  in  that  first 
paradise  of  life. 

The  faithful  follower  of  Haydn  in  the  field  of 
the  Sonata  is  Mozart. 

He  developed  the  Sonata  farther  in  various 
respects.  Pie  also  does  homage  to  the  principle 
adapted  by  Haydn,  of  placing  at  the  head  a 
definite  expressive  theme,  and  making  that  the 
groundwork  of  the  single  (first)  movement.  But 
this  did  not  satisfy  him;  he  wanted  something,  by 


which  a  greater  variety  might  be  reached  at  the 
same  time  with  unity  of  thought  and  spirit ;  and 
this  something  was  the  canJilena-Ylke  middle  or 
second  leading  thought,  which  Mozart  first  domes- 
ticated in  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata. 
Especially  he  created  longer  and  more  tuneful 
melodic  passages,  larger  and  broader  periods ; 
introduced,  too,  a  more  careful  distinction  of  light 
and  shade,  distributed  both  over  larger  groups  of 
measures  and  more  ample  sections,  and  thus 
attained  to  a  distinct  separation  of  the  soft  and 
tender  from  the  stronger  passages,  as  well  as  to  a 
greater  clearness' and  definiteness  in  form  and  in 
connectedness  of  thought. 

As  a  further  characteristic  of  the  Mozart  So- 
natas, we  remark  an  exceeding  beauty  of  form, 
an  admirable  symmetry,  proportion,  regularity,  in 
great  and  small.  These  peculiarities,  however, 
are  the  natural  consequence  of  a  perfectly  har- 
monious design,  conception.  The  artistic  person- 
ality of  Mozart  reveals  throughout  and  from  the 
very  centre  the  purest  harmony  of  soul  and  spirit, 
a  tranquil,  even  balance  of  the  inner  life ;  an 
inner  state,  wherein  the  moral  conflicts  are  silent 
or  form  at  most  the  distant  background.  —  all 
which  is  admirably  shown  by  Brendel  in  his  his- 
tory of  Music.  This  original  reconciliation  (at- 
one-ment)  in  Mozart's  music  allowed  him  to  at- 
tain to  that  grace  and  loveliness  of  soul,  which 
forms  a  further  characteristic  of  his  works.  So 
essential  is  it  to  him  that,  even  where  he  yields 
to  earnest  passion,  he  must  clothe  all  in  a  grace- 
ful garb,  so  that  the  passion  appears  muffled,  so  to 
speak.  For  even  at  times  when  passion  fills  him, 
he  shows  himself  reconciled  from  the  bottom  of  his 
soul.  It  is  only  the  artist  Mozart  that  contends  ; 
the  man  Mozart  has  long  since  conquered  and 
outlived  the  fight.  In  all  this  Mozart  is  the  op- 
posite of  Beethoven.  This  peculiarity  of  his  is 
found  fully  stamped  on  his  piano-forte  Sonatas. 
Although  he  may  not  appear  so  great  in  this  field 
as  in  other  departments  of  instrumental  music, 
— (his  real  greatness  lies  by  general  consent  in 
Opera), — yet  he  has  also  given  to  the  world  admi- 
rable models  in  the  Sonata.  His  Sonatas  in  C 
minor  and  A  minor  offer  splendid  pictures  of 
self-controlled,  noble,  gracefully  moved  passion  ; 
his  Sonata  in  A  major  with  variations  is  a  reve- 
lation of  tender  loveliness  and  grace.  Also  his 
Sonata  in  F  major,  for  four  hands,  is  noteworthy. 

On  the  foundation  laid  by  the  Sonatas  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  Beethoven  reared  his  gigantic 
Sonata  edifice,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
consider  more  at  length. 


[From  the  New  York  Musical  ReTiew.] 

Schoelcher's  Life  of  Handel. 

[Continued  from  page  251.] 

"  All  the  biographers — English,  French,  Ger- 
man— agree  in  stating  that  he  [Handel]  was  born 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1G84."— Page  26. 

This  statement  is  somewhat,  too  sweeping. 
Eschenburg  (1  785)  gives  the  following  note  in  his 
translation  of  Burney's  "  Commemoration  :" 

"  Dr.  Burney,  and  all  biographers  of  Handel, 
hitherto,  give  1684  as  the  year  of  his  birth.  In 
Walter's  Lexicon  [Leipzig.  1732]  only  do  I  find 
1685  instead,  and  the  23  of  February  for  the  24th. 
But  from  the  records  of  the  Lieb-Frauen  church 
in  Halle,  and  from  an  extract  from  the  same,  made 
for  me  by  the  worthy  preacher  there,  Herr 
Pockels,  it  appears  certain  that  Handel  was  born 
there  on  the  24  of  February,  1685.  His  father, 
in  that  record,  bears  ihe  tide  Kammerdiener  and 
Amtsehirurgus." 

Gerber  follows  Eschenburg,  but,  oddly  enough, 
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Marx,  in  Schilling's  Lexicon,  returns  to  1684. 
The  lesser  lights  adopt  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
the  other.  Thus  the  mistake,  evidently  arising 
from  the  confusion  of  Old  and  New  Style,  is  not 
made  by  all  the  biographers. 

"  Handel  commenced  by  entering  this  theatre 
as  violon  di  ripieno." — Page  35. 

The  passage  from  Mattheson,  upon  which  this 
statement,  is  founded,  is  not  quite  correctly  trans- 
lated. The  original  is,  "  Anfangs  spielte  er  die 
andre  violine" — that,  is,  second  violin;  and  in  his 
notes  to  Mainwaring,  Mattheson  says  expressly : 
"  Handel  had  at  first  played  only  the  other,  or 
second  violin."  That  Handel  was  not  a  great 
violinist  is  clear  enough,  but  he  was  hardly  a  mere 
ripienist. 

The  names  Kaiser  and  Buxtchude  on  the  same 
page,  should  be  Reiser  and  Buxtehude.  The  latter 
was  the  great  organist,  whom  Bach,  a  year  or  two 
after  the  adventure  mentioned  in  the  text,  jour- 
neyed on  foot  from  Arnstadt  to  hear,  and  was  so 
pleased  with,  that  he  remained  in  Liibeck  three 
months — not  to  take  lessons  of,  but  simply  to  hear 
in  church  ! 

M.  Sehcelcher's  account  of  the  quarrel  between 
Mattheson  and  Handel  is  scarcely  satisfactory. 
The  reader  can  hardly  see  how  the  simple  refusal 
by  Handel  to  leave  the  harpsichord  half  an  hour 
before  the  close  of  an  opera,  should  have  so  nearly 
cost  him  his  life.  The  sketch  may  be  filled  up  by 
means  of  other  passages  from  Mattheson's  works. 

The  composer  of  an  opera,  at  that  time,  directed 
his  work  from  the  harpsichord.  When,  therefore, 
Mattheson  produced  his  third  opera,  Cleopatra, 
Oct.  20th,  1 704,  in  which  he  sang  the  part  of 
Anthony,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  find  a 
substitute,  and  he  invited  his  friend  Handel  to 
take  his  place  at  the  clavier.  The  opera  had  a 
run  of  some  weeks,  during  which,  after  the  death 
of  Anthony  half  an  hour  before  the  curtain  fell, 
he  respected  the  right  of  the  composer  and 
resigned  the  seat.  In  the  mean  time,  the  British 
minister,  John  Wich,  had  concluded  to  employ 
Mattheson  as  the  tutor  of  his  son,  Cyril,  who 
entered  upon  his  duties  upon  the  7th  of  November, 
and  prepared  to  give  up  his  connection  with  the 
opera — indeed,  his  last  appearance  upon  the  stage 
was  the  next  spring,  in  Handel's  Nero. 

Wich's  house  was  one  into  which  Handel  had 
been  introduced  by  Mattheson  immediately  after 
his  arrival  in  Hamburg,  and  after  a  time  he  had 
been  employed  as  Cyril's  music-teacher.  Mat- 
theson says :  "  The  young  Herr  von  Wich  had,  it 
is  true,  previously  had  a  few  unimportant  lessons 
from  Handel ;  they  would  not,  however,  succeed, 
and  .therefore  the  tutor  took  his  place,  under 
whom,"  adds  Mattheson.  with  his  usual  modesty. 
(!)  "the  said  gentleman  in  course  of  time  reached 
great  perfection."  We  get  farther  insight  into  the 
matter  from  a  passage  in  Mattheson's  sketch  of  his 
own  life  :  "  This  call" — to  the  tutorship  of  Cyril 
Wich — "  was  the  foundation  of  his  (Mattheson's) 
good  fortune,  but  at  the  same  time  one  cause  of 
a  new  misfortune.  For  previously,  a  certain  man, 
whose  name  has  already  appeared,  had  half  the 
duties  of  the  office,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  music  was 
concerned;  its  duties,  however,  he  had  to  some 
extent  neglected.  He  therefore  had  cherished  a 
secret  ill-will  ajrainst  Mattheson,  [for  depriving 
him  of  his  pupil.]  which,  in  the  first  week  of 
Advent,  at  the  last  performance  of  Cleopatra 
before  Christmas,  found  vent.  The  above-men- 
tioned virtuoso,  who  then  under  Mattheson's 
direction  played  the  clavier,  would  not  content 
himself  to  pay  due  observance  to  orders  in  matters 
musical ;  this  had,  however,  when  it  came  to  a 
fight  between  them,  nearly  cost  him  dear." 
Mattheson's  character,  as  it  displays  itself  in  his 
writings,  is  such  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
Handel  had  cause  to  feel  aggrieved  at  beim* 
supplanted  in  the  house  of  Wich.  At  all  events, 
this  was  doubtless  the  real  cause  of  the  quarrel. 
The  conclusion  of  the  story  will  bear  retranslating. 

"  No  great  damage,  therefore,  was  done,  and 
we  soon  became  reconciled  again,  through  the 
mediation  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  City  Council  of  Hamburg,  as  well  as 
of  the  then  lessees  of  the  opera,  [Reiser  and 
Driisike,]  for  upon  the  same  day,  Dec.  30th,  I  had 
the  honor  of  having  Handel  to  dine  with  me,  after 


which,  in  the.  evening,  we  both  attended  the 
rehearsal  of  his  Almira,  and  were  better  friends 
than  before.  Syrach's  words,  chapter  22,  there- 
fore, met  this  case:  'Though  thou  drawest  thy 
sword  against  thy  friend,  thou  dost  not  so  ill  as  in 
railing  against  him;  for  ye  can  well  become 
friends  again,  if  thou  dost  not  avoid  him,  and 
talkest  with  him.'"* 

Our  translation,  the  reader  will  perceive,  re- 
moves a  discrepancy  which  appears  in  Schceleher, 
page  36.  in  relation  to  the  opera  Almira.  Accord- 
ing to  him.  Handel  and  Mattheson  assisted  at  a 
representation  of  that  opera  on  the  30th  Dec, 
and  yet  its  first  representation  was  on  the  8th 
of  January  following. 

"It  [Almira]  was  immediately  followed  on  the 
25th  of  February,  by  Nero ;  or,  Lore  obtained  by 
Blood  and  Murder,  then  by  Daphne  and  by 
Florindo  (in  my  opinion)  in  1706." — Page  37. 

We  feel  very  certain  that  M.  Schoelcher's 
opinion  here  is  erroneous.  The  confusion  of 
dates  in  regard  to  Handel's  early  life,  which  has 
perplexed  all  writers  of  his  history,  seems  to  be 
most  fully  cleared  up  by  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Italian  period,  which  M.  Schceleher  has  examined. 
But  though  it  is  thus  proved  that  the  young 
musician  had  left  Hamburg  before  1708,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  Florindo  and  Daphne  were 
not  put  upon  the  stage  during  that  year,  as  all 
authorities  state. 

In  1728.  Mattheson  published  a  list  of  all  the 
operas  produced  in  Hamburg  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years.     We  will  extract  from  it  a  few  items. 

Anno  1704,  No.  109.  Almira.  music  by  Herr 
Capelmeister  Handel ;  poesie  by  Herr  Feustking. 
Added  to  it  was  an  epilogue  composed  by  Herr 
Reiser. 

[Thirty  years  afterward,  after  New  Style  was 
adopted,  Mattheson  corrected  the  date  to  Jan.  8, 
1705.] 

Anno  1705,  No.  110.  A7ero,  music  by  Herr 
Handel;  poesie  by  Herr  Feustking. 

[Two  new  operas  by  Reiser,  fill  out  the  list  for 
the  year.] 

Anno  1706.  Nothing  by  Handel,  but  six  new 
operas  by  other  composers,  the  last  of  which  is 
recorded  thus : 

"No.  118.  Almira,  of  Reiser's  composition,  in 
other  respects  the  same  as  No.  109." 

Anno  1707.  Dido,  by  Graupner,  and  The 
Carnival  of  Venice,  by  Reiser. 

"  Anno  1  708,  No.  121.  Florindo,  composed  by 
Herr  Handel ;  text  by  Herr  Hinsch. 

"  No.  121.     Daphne,  by  the  same  authors." 

The  next  mention  of  Handel  is  : 

"Anno  1715,  No.  145.  Rinaldo,  music  by 
Herr  Handel ;  translation  by  Herr  Feind." 

Mattheson  closes  this  list  thus  : 

"Anno  1728,  No.  217.  The  Peasant's  Mar- 
riage, [Die  Bauern-Hochzeit,]  a  by-play.  This 
was  already  performed  in  1708,  in  the  opera 
Daplme :  but  as  it  was  not  mentioned  in  its  place 
there,  it  may  close  the  troop  here.  Herr  Cuno, 
formerly  cashier  of  the  bank,  wrote  the  text. 
This  register,  such  as  it  is,  I  myself  completed  out 
of  my  own  old  notes,  and  afterward  have  compared 
it  with  the  notes  of  a  friend.  In  most  cases  we 
agreed ;  in  a  few,  were  of  dillerent  minds." 

In  one  of  his  notes  to  Mainwaring,  in  which 
Mattheson  is  numbering  the  errors  of  a  certain 
passage,  he  writes  thus:  "The  error,  No.  10, 
relates  to  Florindo,  a  man,  and  not  Florinda,  a 
woman.  It  was  also  not  the  second,  but  the  third 
opera  of  Handel,  which  bore  the  title  of  Florindo, 
and  was  produced  in  1708,  three  years  after  the 
Nero, .  during  which  time  not  only  had  Reiser 
composed  an  entirely  new  Almira,  an  Octaoia,  a 
Lucretia,a,  Fedella  coronata,a  Masaynello  furioso, 
a  Saeno,  a  Genio  di  Holsalia,  and  a  Carnival  of 
Venice;  but  Schieferdeeker  had  produced  his 
Justin,  Griinwald  his  Germanicus.  and  Graupner 
his  Dido.  In  the  above-mentioned  1708,  Handel 
brought  out  also  a  Daphne,  which  was  the  fourth 
of  his  Hamburg  operas,  and  has  been  omitted  by 
his  eulogist,  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  his  idol — 
because  he  knew  nothing  of  it."  Thus  far 
Mattheson. 

*  The  reader  will  see  by  turning  to  chapter  22  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  in  the  Apocrypha,  that  the  English 
and  German  versions  do  not  agree. 


Marpurg,  in  his  "  Historiseh-crilische  Beitr'a'ge, 
(1  754-60,)  gives  a  list  of  German  operas  and  the 
cities  in  which  they  were  produced.  The  list  for 
1708  begins  thus: 

Der  bcgliickte  Florindo, componirt  von  Handel ; 
die  Poesie  von  Hinsehen.  Hamburg. 

Die  verwandclte  Daphne,  von  vorigen  Ver- 
fassern.     Hamburg. 

This  testimony  is  not  to  be  overthrown.  It 
follows,  then,  that  Handel  was  still  in  Hamburg 
— but  the  Italian  manuscripts  disprove  this — or 
that  the  operas  were  performed  in  his  absence, 
having  lain  waiting  for  a  convenient  season. 
Perhaps  the  following  facts  may  give  us  some  light. 
[To  be  continued.] 


From  my  Diary,  Wo.  14. 

New  Yohk,  Nov.  14.     Hungering  and   thirsting 
for  some  music,  I  went  to  the  Academy  last  evening, 
and  heard  (for  the  first  time)  II  Troratore. 
Musical  "  husks  that  the  swine  do  eat." 
Nov.  16.     A  noble  programme  last  evening  at  the 
same  place  : 

PART    I. 

Overture — Fidelio,  Beethoven The  Orchestra 

"With  Verdure  Clad" — Creation Miss  Milner 

Adelaide,  by  Beethoven Mr.  Perring 

Fantasie- — Caprice  (bv  request).  ..Henry  Vieuxtemps 

Ah,  mon  Fils — The  Prophet Mme.  D'Angri 

Rejoice  Greatly — Messiah Miss  Milner 

Mendelssohn's  Overture — Meeres-Stille  ....Orchestra 

PART    II. 

Grand  Symphony  (the  7th) Beethoven 

by  the  orchestra  of  Fifty. 

Audience  very  small  in  numbers,  and  after  the 
vocal  pieces  were  over  grew  beautifully  less,  so  that 
the  Symphony  was  played  to  an  almost  empty  house. 
Miss  Milner's  voice  is  quite  full,  clear  in  the  upper 
notes,  and  pretty  powerful.  She  would  be  a  fine  ad- 
dition to  our  oratorio  force  in  Boston.  Mr.  Per- 
rino's  voice  is  decidedly  good  ;  but  as  his  "Adelaide" 
was  sung  rather  tamely  in  Italian,  there  was  no  means 
of  judging  how  he  would  do  in  Oratorio.  Being 
from  London,  and  an  Englishman,  as  I  was  told,  he 
ought  to  understand  the  true  English  style.  If  so, 
why  can  we  not  have  "  Elijah  "  and  the  "  Messiah," 
with  him,  and  Miss  Milner,  and  Formes?  I  heard 
Formes  once  in  "Elijah,"  and  it  was  sublime! 
Mine.  Asgri  is.  to  my  taste,  one  of  the  noblest  of 
singers,  and  the  Ah  mon  Fils  from  her  is  never  haek- 
nied.  Think  of  her  as  Gluck's  Orpheus!  I  asked 
one  of  the  "  powers  that  be,"  "  Why  not  give  that 
opera  1 '.'  He  said,  "  We  should  get  one  crowded 
house,  and  nobody  at  the  next  performance ;  and 
that,  you  know,  would  not  pay  expenses." 

Too  true,  I  fear. 

Anschutz  is  a  capital  conductor,  but  the  orches- 
tra has  not  yet  got  to  working  with  perfect  smooth- 
ness in  such  works  as  the  Symphony;  but  what  of 
that  ?     The  Seventh  Symphony  was  there  ! 

Nov.  18.     Last  evening,  Lucrezia  Borgia. 

I  have  rarely  if  ever  heard  the  leading  parts  of 
this  opera  better  filled,  as  a  whole, than  by  this  com- 
pany— Lagrange,  D'Angri,  Bignardi,  Gassier. 
It  is  my  misfortune,  however,  to  dislike  the  tremolo 
style  of  Lagrange  so  much,  that,  while  everybody 
else  was  in  ecstacies,  I  sat  upon  thorns,  and  fervently 
wished  never  to  hear  her  open  her  lips  again.  But 
the  clear,  full,  sustained  notes  of  Angri,  perhaps, 
were  all  the  more  delicious  from  contrast. 

Those  who  miss  hearing  this  company  miss  much. 
The  audience  was  not  large,  and  the  prospect  of  giv- 
ing by  and  by  English  and  German  works  is  not 
very  encouraging.     That  was  in  contemplation. 

Nov.  21.  A  specimen  of  highly  cultivated  taste, 
viz.,  a  programme  of  a  sacred  concert  in  one  of  our 
country  towns,  comprising  pieces  from  oratorios, — 
solos,  duets,  choruses,  &c  , — closing  with  Handel's 
"  Hallelujah,"  and  opening  with  a  voluntary  on  the 
organ,  namely  : 

DS^  Overture  to  "  Masaniello  "  ! 
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Northampton,  Mass.,  Nov.  23.  A  short  visit 
here  has  been  enlivened  by  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Mason,  who  lias  lectured  upon  the  subject  of  "  Con- 
gregational Singing."  It  is  amusing  to  note  how 
people  from  the  most  diverse  points  contrive  to  reach 
a  common  centre.  Dwigiit,  a  few  years  since,  ad- 
vocated the  plan  of  confining  the  psalmody  of  our 
congregational  churches,  to  a  few  plain  choral  tunes, 
and  was  taken  roundly  to  task  therefor.  On  differ 
ent  grounds  Dr.  Mason  advocates  now  nearly  the 
same  thing,  and  others  of  us  are  disposed  to  do  all 
we  can  for  the  movement,  as  a  means  of  leading,  as 
we  think,  to  something  better. 

Taking  choir  singing  as  it  is  found  in  our  country 
in  general — indeed,  with  but  very  few  exceptions — it 
is  a  ridiculous  failure.  It  neither  inspires  nor  gives 
vent  to  religious  or  any  other  emotion,  save  when  it 
excites  disgust  or  contempt.  The  objects  of  music 
in  the  church  are  twofold  :  1.  fine  music  to  awaken 
emotion,  introduced  into  the  church  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  fine  architecture,  fine  sculpture,  and  fine 
paintings  are  introduced,  viz.,  to  make  Art  the  hand- 
maid of  Religion  ;  and,  2,  simple  psalmody,  to  ena- 
ble the  congregation  to  find  vent  for  the  emotion — 
to  enable  its  members  to  bear  a  share  in  the  public 
worship.  Quartet  singing  of  psalmody  satisfies  nei- 
ther object.  We  might  as  well  send  out  and  hire  a 
couple  of  good  hands  at  prayer  and  exhortation,  to 
attend  evening  meetings  for  social  worship,  and  lead 
off,  as  to  employ  three  or  four  persons  to  do  the 
psalmody. 

Dr.  Mason,  in  his  lectures,  shows  conclusively  that 
this  part  of  the  public  worship  belongs  to  the  people, 
and  that  its  transfer  to  the  gallery  is  an  abuse.  He 
is  now  laboring  untiringly,  and  with  an  energy  which 
in  a  man  of  bis  years  is  remarkable,  to  bring  it  down 
again  into  the  pews.  God  speed  him  !  But.  some 
one  asks,  will  you  abolish  choirs?  Certainly  not; 
but  I  would  have  choirs  that  are  choirs.  I  would  in- 
troduce a  musical  service  founded  upon  those  of  the 
cathedrals  abroad.  I  would  have  motets,  anthems, 
choruses.  I  would,  in  short,  have  the  noblest  of 
music  in  addition  to  the  psalmody  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  we  get  nothing.  Could 
we  once  have  every  voice,  old  and  young,  which  is 
able  to  sound  a  note  in  tune,  in  a  large  congregation, 
ready  to  take  part  in  the  psalm,  it  would  be  no  diffi- 
cult matter  to  separate  some  forty  or  fifty  to  lead  off 
the  exercises  in  some  simple  motet,  sentence,  or  an- 
them. Practice  would  lead  to  better  and  higher 
efforts,  and  at  length  we  might  truly  hear  sacred 
music. 

So  long,  however,  as  our  congregations  divide  as 
soon  as  they  reach  a  respectable  size,  and  the  princi- 
ple obtains  that  the  true  ideal  of  public  worship  is 
to  be  sought  in  a  snug  little  church,  where  it  seems 
"  so  like  a  family  meeting,"  so  long  shall  we  seek  in 
vain  for  anything  like  the  "  great  congregation  "  of 
the  Scriptures,  or  a  musical  service  which  shall  carry 
out  the  ideas  of  David  and  Solomon,  as  expressed 
in  the  Psalms,  and  acted  upon  in  the  Temple.  You 
cannot  have  congregational  singing  where  there  is 
no  congregation.     That  is  clear. 

But  if,  instead  of  spending  five  times  $25,000  in 
building  five  small  churches  almost  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  each  other,  and  supporting  five  clergvmen, 
five  organists,  and  ten  or  twelve  '■■  leading  singers," 
half  that  money  had  been  expended  in  erecting  one 
or  two  noble  edifices,  with  grand  organs,  we  might 
have  the  biblical  idea  of  the  great  congregation,  with 
its  sublime  music,  and  all  its  ennobling  and  Chris- 
tianizing influences  fully  carried  out,  at  least  in  the 
large  cities. 


Schiller  says  of  Art :  "  To  one,  she  is  the  heavenly 
goddess ;  to  the  other  a  good  cow,  which  has  to  provide 
them  with  butter." 


The  Orp.RA  Houses  of  Europe  : — No.  I,  Opera 
Comique,  Paris. — "  L'Etoile  du  Nord." — Mme. 
Cabel,  M.  Faure,  &c. 

Paris,  Nov  5. — It  seems  to  me,  that  no  one 
fond  of  operatic  and  musical  entertainments,  can 
help  taking  an  interest  in  those  famous  opera- 
houses  and  concert-rooms  of  Europe,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  in  America.  It  is  my  intention,  if 
possible,  to  visit  most  of  these — to  take  a  peep  at 
La  Scala — at  San  Carlo — at  La  Pergola — at  La 
Fenice — and  others  of  the  well-known  Italian 
homes  of  the  mythological  old  lady  who  repre- 
sents the  lyrical  stage — Euterpe,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken. Perhaps  some  readers  of  Dwight's  may 
feel  interested  in  glancing  with  me  at  these 
nestling-places  of  operatic  genius. 

So  to  begin,  let  us  take  a  peep  at  the  famous 
Opera  Comique  at  Paris.  If  you  are  a  person 
whose  purse  is  not  as  long  as  his  merits  would 
lead  a  stranger  to  suppose,  you  would  during 
your  stay  in  this  gay  capital  follow  the  example 
of  "  Trovator,"  and  engage  a  little  room  au  qua- 
trieme  of  a  great  tall  house  in  the  Quartier  Latin, 
near  say  Rue  Bonaparte,  and  not  very  far  from 
the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  the  Palace  of  the 
Luxembourg.  So  you  see  you  will  be  in  quite 
an  aristocratic  neighborhood,  after  all.  Having 
dined  luxuriously  on  30  sous,  obtaining  therefor 
your  soup,  and  your  plate  of  fish,  and  your  two 
plates  of  meat,  and  your  bread  at  discretion,  and 
your  demi-boulelle  of  wine,  and  your  dessert,  and 
your  addenda  of  white  grapes — having  likewise 
glanced  over  the  Siecle,  and  translated  with 
great  pain  and  labor  a  very  easy  sentence,  you 
will  walk  down  the  Rue  Bonaparte,  to  the  Seine, 

and  crossing  over  by,  say  the  Pont  des  Arts 

yes,  better  say  the  Pont  des  Arts,  for  there  are 
only  footpassengers  crossing  there,  and  you  won't 
get  your  pants  spattered  —  so  crossing  over  by  the 
Pont  des  Arts,  you  will  of  course  come  against  the 
Louvre.  Then  as  everybody  knows,  at  turning  a 
little  to  the  left  you  will  pass  into  the  Place 
Carrousel,  and  glancing  patronizingly  at  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  —  as  you  would  at  an  old 
acquaintance,  whom  you  met  every  day  —  you 
will  cross  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  follow  up  Rue  de 
Richelieu  till  you  come  to  the  Boulevards  Italiens. 

You  will  stand  a  little  while  on  the  corner  to 
reconnoitre,  and  then  turning  to  your  left,  a  few 
steps  bring  you  to  Rue  Favart  in  which  is  the 
Opera  Comique.  Supposing  you  do  not  patronize 
the  expensive  part  of  the  house,  you  will  then 
join  a  great  string  of  people  who  are  marshalled 
along  the  sidewalk  waiting  for  the  doors  to  open. 
The  people  are  all  and  singular  talking  away  as 
fast  as  they  possibly  can  to  each  other,  while  a 
few  police  officers,;  with  cocked  hats  and  swords, 
walk  slowly  up  and  down,  each  one  looking 
exactly  like  the  pictures  of  Louis  Napoleon  — 
and  indeed  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  French  po- 
lice that  every  individual  member  bears  such  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Nephew  of  his  Uncle, 
that  you  wonder  how  the  people  can  forbear  cry- 
ing out  Vive  I'Empereur. 

You  wait  here  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the 
crowd  constantly  augmenting,  and  while  away  the 
time  by  listening  to  a  vociferous  discussion  upon 
the  relative  merits  of  certain  opera  singers,  and 
perhaps  venture  a  careful  question  in  French  to 
a  silent  neighbor,  who  politely  answers,  and  makes 
some  further  casual  remark.     Delighted  to  find 


you  understand  him,  you  respond;  whereat  he 
commences  quite  a  lengthy  harangue,  the  sense 
of  which  you  lose  at  the  fourth  word.  Unwil- 
ling, however,  to  betray  your  ignorance,  you  look 
wise,  say  "  Oui  "  occasionally,  with  an  air  of  de- 
liberate assent,  until  his  glance  of  surprise  tells 
you  that  you  have  put  a  "  Oui  "  somewhere  in 
the  wrong  place  ;  whereupon  you  become  cov- 
ered with  confusion  as  with  a  garment,  and  re- 
lapse into  silence.  Your  companion  speaks  no 
more. 

Then  a  man  wants  you  to  buy  Figaro,  and  a 
woman  wants  you  to  buy  some  pears,  and  the 
Louis  Napoleon  police  officer  tells  you  to  move 
on  a  little  further.  The  crowd  condenses,  and 
you  murmur  out  a  pardon  to  a  lady  for  sticking 
your  elbow  into  her  face.  Then  there  is  a  move- 
ment ahead,  and  the  doors  of  the  Opera  Comique 
are  opened. 

Being  an  economical  person,  and  having  suf- 
fered severely  by  the  late  monetary  panic,  you 
decide  to  go  up  to  the  amphitheatre  for  a  franc, 
instead  of  the  parterre  or  parquet  for  two  francs 
and  a  half,  or  even  the  second  gallery  for  two 
francs.  As  to  the  stalls,  with  their  eight  and  ten 
francs,  they  are  out  of  the  question  for  a  pauvre 
diable  from  the  Quartier  Latin. 

So  you  buy  your  amphitheatre  ticket  for  a  franc 
at  the  same  counter  where  they  sell  all  the  other 
tickets  (for  they  do  not  have  different  entrances 
to  the  different  portions  of  the  house,  as  with  us), 
and  pass  on  with  the  crowd,  up  a  flight  of  stairs 
to  a  lobby,  where  a  man  sits  and  receives  the 
tickets.  He  gives  you  a  blue  bit  of  pasteboard 
in  exchange  ;  though  cui  bono,  is  more  than  I  can 
tell ;  for  you  give  up  your  last  ticket  to  no  one, 
and  I  have  mine  before  me  now.  The  inscrip- 
tion thereon  is  susceptible  of  a  varied  meaning. 
Here  it  is : 


Theatre  de  l'Opera  Comique. 

ECH  ANGE. 

AMPHITHEATRE. 

13  C 


The  printed  words  are  all  plain  enough,  but 
13  C  is  certainly  a  poser.  My  private  theory  is 
that  13  signifies  the  number  of  long  staircases 
you  have  to  climb  up  to  get  to  the  amphitheatre. 
As  to  the  C,  it  is,  I  confess,  to  me  an  alphabeti- 
cal sphinx.     I  give  it  up.     I  cannot  C  through  it. 

On  each  floor  there  are  females  who  direct 
Monsieur  which  way  to  go,  and  are  as  polite  to 
you  as  if  you  had  a  private  proscenium  box,  in- 
stead of  merely  a  vague  chance  of  getting  a  seat 
on  a  bare  bench  in  the  cheapest  part  of  the  house. 
Thus  the  amphitheatrans  enter  at  the  same  door 
with  the  frequenters  of  boxes,  and  pass  through 
the  same  lobbies,  the  "  gods  "  mingling  with  men 
in  the  most  fraternal  harmony.  If  any  one  be 
too  poor  to  go  elsewhere  than  to  the  amphithea- 
tre, and  too  snobbish  to  let  it  be  known,  no  one 
need  know  what  part  of  the  house  he  frequents, 
for  he  goes  in  and  comes  out  at  the  same  door  with 
the  more  aristocratic  opera  goers. 

The  amphitheatre  is  limited  in  size,  and  a  view 
of  the  stage  is  quite  blocked  out  by  the  enormous 
crystal  chandelier,  which,  depending  from  the 
ceiling,  forms,  with  its  innumerable  jets  of  gas, 
the  only  means  of  illumination  the  auditorium 
possesses.  The  interior  of  the  Ope'ra  Comique 
is  in  the  horse-shoe  form,  and  the  house,  though 
spacious,  is  not  as  large  in  area  as  the  Boston 
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Theatre,  but  is  higher  from  the  floor  to  the  ceil- 
ing. The  lower  floor,  or  parterre,  corresponding 
to  our  pavquettc,  is  provided  partially  with  chairs 
and  partially  with  benches.  The  first  tier  has 
two  front  rows  of  chairs,  the  remainder  being 
used  as  boxes.  The  second,  receding,  and  leav- 
ing part  of  the  lower  tier  exposed,  is  occupied 
exclusively  by  boxes,  while  in  the  third  the  ar- 
rangement of  seats  is  similar  to  that  in  the  first, 
and  in  the  fourth  to  that  in  the  second.  The 
fifth  and  highest  tier  is  the  amphitheatre,  and 
presents  a  series  of  low  semicircular  openings 
between  the  pillars  that  support  the  roof.  The 
lower  tiers  are  supported  by  brackets,  the  use  of 
columns  being  thereby  avoided ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  chandelier,  a  good  view  of  the  stage  could 
be  obtained  from  all  parts  of  the  house. 

The  ceiling  is  elaborately  frescoed,  though  it 
now  presents  a  rather  dingy  appearance,  and  the 
names  of  several  eminent  composers  —  among 
which  I  could  from  my  position  only  discern  those 
of  Gluck,  Paesiello.  and  Gretry — are  painted  in 
different  places.  The  proscenium  is  rectangular 
in  shape,  not  presenting  the  usual  arching  curve 
overhead,  as  in  most  theatres,  and  is  quite  plain. 
The  curtain  represents  a  mass  of  looped-up  dra- 
pery, with  a  perspective  of  landscape  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  prevailing  color  of  the  decorations 
appears  to  be  green,  and  there  is,  of  course,  a 
profusion  of  gilding  ;  yet  the  famous  Opera  Com- 
ique  does  not  equal  in  size  or  splendor  those  mag- 
nificent temples  of  harmony,  the  opera  houses  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston. 

The  opera,  the  evening  I  attended,  was  Mey- 
erbeer's Etoile  dn  Nord,  with  Marie  Cabel,  as 
Caterine;  M.  Faure,  as  Pierre;  Jourdojj,  as 
Danilowitz,  and  Mme.  Belart,  as  Prascovie. 
The  dialogue  was  spoken,  of  course,  in  French, 
and  the  opera  was  only  tolerably  given,  calling 
forth  little  applause  except  from  the  claqueurs — 
indeed,  a  colder  audience  I  have  rarely  seen. 
Mme.  Cabel  is  a  little  woman,  with  a  little,  flute- 
like voice,  admirably  cultivated,  always  true  in 
intonation,  but  without  the  slightest  atom  of  ex- 
pression or  feeling.  She  can  never  be  a  great 
singer,  for  she  can  never  arouse  a  sympathy  in 
her  hearers,  from  the  simple  reason  that  she  has 
no  genius  in  herself  to  evoke  such  sympathy. 
You  can  only  feel  a  cold  admiration  at  her  calm, 
pure  vocalization.  How  different  from  Lagrange 
was  her  rendition  of  the  role  of  Caterine  !  How 
vastly  inferior  !  The  one  all  feeling  and  passion 
— the  other  all  studied  care  and  propriety  ! 

The  baritone,  M.  Faure,  is  really  an  excellent 
singer  and  a  true  artist.  In  an  introduced  air  in 
the  third  act  he  exhibited  the  exquisite  cultiva- 
tion of  his  voice,  while  in  the  general  require- 
ments of  the  role  he  manifested  considerable  his- 
trionic ability,  especially  in  the  tent  scene,  where 
Pierre  recovers  from  his  fit  of  drunkenness.  The 
other  characters  call  for  no  comment. 

On  the  whole,  the  opera  has  been  given  in 
New  York  in  a  style  vastly  superior  to  this.  The 
orchestra  here  is  very  strong,  but  the  choruses 
quite  weak,  and  the  solo  performers — Cabel,  Be- 
lart, and  Jourdon — are  far  below  Lagrange,  Ber- 
tucca,  and  Brignoli,  who  introduced  this  opera  to 
an  American  public.  The  scenery  here  presents 
nothing  peculiar,  unless  I  except  the  effect  pro- 
duced in  the  tent  scene  by  the  very  simple  means 
of  placing  some  crimson  muslin  before  the  foot- 
lights, so  as  to  imitate  the  reflection  of  the  crim- 
son drapery  of  the  tent.     The  footlights  are  pro- 


vided with  similar  screens  of  different  colors ; 
and.  judiciously  used,  they  produce  an  excellent 
e  fleet. 

One  feature  of  the  Opera  Comiquc  which  you 
do  not  see  in  America  is  the  claqueurs — the  fa- 
mous Parisian  claqueurs.  They  are  here  in  all 
their  glory,  and  occupy  fully  one  half  of  the  par- 
quette,  under  and  a  little  to  the  rear  of  the  great 
chandelier.  They  clap  hands  in  unison,  though 
I  could  not  discern  any  preconcerted  signal.  But 
such  dead,  cold,  flabby  applause  you  never  heard. 
The  artists  do  not  acknowledge  it  at  all,  and  the 
audience  only  look  at  each  other  and  smile.  The 
claqueurs  themselves  seem  to  feel  that  it  is  a  sort 
of  farce,  though  I  must  do  them  the  credit  of  say- 
ing that  they  do  not  break  out  into  the  middle  of 
a  half-finished  cadenza.  They  are  staunch  old 
opera  goers,  and  know  when  to  make  a  noise  and 
when  to  be  silent.  But,  noisy  or  quiet,  they  all 
acted  like  automata,  and  like  people  who  felt  they 
had  a  duty  to  perform,  and  would  perform  it — 
would  sit  out  the  opera,  or  perish  in  the  attempt ; 
and  this  reminds  me  of  a  good  and  reliable  ope- 
ratic anecdote,  of  the  authenticity  of  which  I 
would  give  the  word  of  a  Troubadour.  But  no 
— not  now.  Having  written  so  much  already,  I 
will  save  my  anecdote  for  the  next  communica- 
tion of  Trovator. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Nov.  28. — Our  two  musi- 
cal Societies,  the  "  Philharmonic  "  and  the  "  Ce- 
cilia," have  both  of  them  given  their  first  con- 
certs of  the  season,  and  promise,  in  spite  of  the 
hard  times,  to  treat  the  public  to  a  great  deal  of 
good  music  this  winter.  Mr.  Barus  is  leader  of 
the  Philharmonic  orchestra,  and  Mr.  Ritter 
conducts  the  Cecilia  chorus.  Both  of  them  are 
very  thorough  musicians,  and  bestow  all  their 
energies  upon  the  advancement  and  success  of 
their  respective  societies.  The  Cecilia,  at  their 
concert  this  week,  gave  us  the  beautiful  Ave  ve- 
rum  corpus  by  Mozart,  two  charming  choruses  by 
Schumann ;  "  Gipsy  Life,"  and  Chorus  of  the 
Houris,  from  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  and  a  very 
characteristic  chorus  by  Beethoven  :  Meeresstille 
und  gliicMiche  Fahrt.  Our  Philharmonic  (like 
the  similar  societies  in  Leipzig,  and  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  as  I  see  by  your  Journal)  has  commenced 
the  season  with  the  "  Heroic  Symphony."  Your 
readers  here  are  surprised  at  the  lack  of  energy 
in  Boston  in  getting  up  orchestral  concerts.  It 
seems  very  strange  to  outsiders  that  old  Boston 
should  not  have  a  permanent  orchestral  society. 

x. 

Pittrfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  28. — Our  little  village 
was  highly  favored  last  evening  with  a  concert  by 
the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  of  your  city, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wentworth,  also  from  Bos- 
ton. We  could  offer  no  pecuniary  inducement  to 
these  artists  for  wandering  so  far  from  their  usual 
course  at  this  dreary  season  ;  but  an  old  acquaintance 
witli  Mr.  E.  B.  Oliver,  of  the  Mendelssohn  Musical 
Institute,  was  a  motive  which  led  them  to  respond  to 
his  wishes  that  we  might  hear  some  of  the  genuine 
music  upon  which  you  are  feasted  every  winter.  Our 
little  hall  was  well  filled  with  an  audience,  which,  if 
all  did  not  appreciate  the  music  performed,  had  the 
good  sense  to  refrain  from  preventing  the  enjoyment 
of  others  by  whispering,  &c.,  which,  I  regret  to  say, 
is  too  often  indulged  in  here  as  elsewhere.  Although 
several  of  the  pieces  were  of  a  highly  classical  order, 
they  were  all  listened  to  with  apparent  enjoyment 
and  frequent  applause.  Among  the  best  of  the  eve- 
ning, were  an  Adagio  from  Mendelssohn's  Second 
Quintet,  in   B   flat;   also   an   Adagio   from   one  of 


Beethoven's  symphonies ;  Larghctto,  Tema,  &c,  from 
Clarinet  Quintet  by  Mozart ;  and  one  which  afforded 
not  by  any  means  the  least  enjoyment  was  a  Fanta- 
sia for  Clarinet,  on  an  original  theme,  by  Mr.  Ryan, 
one  of  the  accomplished  members  of  the  Club.  Mrs. 
Wentworth  charmed  her  audience  by  her  simplicity 
of  manner,  purity  and  sweetness  of  voice,  especially 
in  its  higher  tones.  For  us,  who  so  seldom  have  a 
concert  that  we  can  enjoy,  last  evening  must  he  reck- 
oned as  a  bright  spot  in  our  existence,  and  we  hope 
the  taste  of  all  who  listened  may  be  so  elevated  and 
refined,  even  by  this  morsel  of  the  beautiful,  that 
henceforth  all  negro  melodies,  jigs,  "  Pop  goes  the 
weasel,"  &e.,  may  he  banished  from  social  and  do- 
mestic performances.  If  sonatas,  songs  without 
words,  and  such  beautiful  compositions,  could  take 
the  place  of  such  trash,  of  the  polkas  and  opera 
music  now  found  upon  most  pianos,  whose  owners, 
alas  !  imagine  themselves  musicians,  how  different 
would  be  the  influence  of  music  in  society, and  upon 
the  young,  who  now  only  listen  when  it  calls  to  the 
dance.  But  we  must  take  courage,  and  keep  the 
Quintette  Club  husy  every  evening  in  our  country 
towns  and  villages  as  much  as  possible,  for  if  the 
people  will  hear  with  admiration  and  eagerness  such 
music  as  they  give,  it  is  certainly  a  sign  of  better 
times  coming.  Andante. 


juright'a  Joutfiral  of  Jteir. 
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Handel's  "  Israel  in  Egypt." 
IV. 

Passing  over  two  elaborate  songs :  (No.  23) 
The  enemy  said,  I  will,  pursue,  and  (No.  24)  Thou 
didst,  blow  with  the  wind,  in  which  the  words  pur-, 
sue  and  blow  furnish  a  key  respectively  to  the 
musical  treatment;  —  passing,  also,  the  double 
chorus,  The  earth  swallowed  them,  and  the  duet, 
Thou  in  thy  mercy  hast  led  forth  thy  people  (30 — 
32),  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  sublimely  de- 
scriptive choruses  (No.  33),  The  people  shall  hear, 
and  be  afraid.  The  agitated  movement  of  the 
accompaniment,  modulating  wildly  from  E  minor, 
gives  the  shuddering  image  of  fear,  which  is  kept 
up  in  the  breathless,  fragmentary  utterance  of 
the  voices.  The  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  is  pro- 
nounced firmly  by  all  the  voices  ;  but,  shall  melt 
away,  is  given  in  little  vanishing  fragments  of 
melody  by  one  voice-part  at  a  time.  These  are 
long  kept  up,  and  imitated  from  voice  to  voice. 
By  the  greatness  of  thy  arm,  is  given  in  long  notes 
of  solid  harmony ;  they  shall  be  as  still  as  a  stone, 
sing  the  basses  in  heavy  unison,  suddenly  drop- 
ping down  an  octave ;  and  as  they  lie  there  motion- 
less and  cold,  the  passing  over  of  the  Lord's  peo- 
ple, group  after  group,  begins,  in  little  travelling 
phrases  of  melody,  or  short  scale  passages,  now 
in  the  major  and  now  in  the  minor,  ascending  all 
the  time  in  some  two  or  more  of  the  voice-parts. 

This  is  followed  by  a  delicious,  serene  melody 
for  a  mezzo-soprano  or  contralto  voice,  in  the 
warm,  spring-like,  happy  key  of  E :  Thou  shalt 
bring  them  in,  and  plant  them  in  the  mountain  of 
thine  inheritance,  in  the  place,  0  Lord,  which  thou 
hast  made  for  thee  to  dwell  in,  in  the  sanctuary, 
0  Lord,  which  thy  hands  have  established.  It 
breathes  the  grateful  repose  of  a  sweet  and  pious 
home  feeling. 

We  have  now  reached  the  sublime  close  of  the 
whole.  Handel's  strength  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing towards  this  climax.     It  consists  of  several 
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numbers.  First,  the  sentence  of  plain  and  ma- 
jestic double  chorus :  The  Loud  shall  reign 
for.  ever  and  ever.  The  words  are  first  given 
in  unison  by  altos  and  tenors,  accompanied  by  the 
stately,  ponderous  tread  of  a  ground  bass  ;  then 
they  are  answered,  in  a  full  blaze  of  vocal  har- 
mony and  instrumentation,  twice.  This  is,  as  it 
should  be,  in  the  key  of  C.  Then  a  brief  recita- 
tive (No.  36)  :  For  the  horse  of  Pharaoh  went  in 

with  his  chariots, but  the  children  of  Israel 

went  on  dry  land,  Sfc:  and  then,  again,  the  cho- 
ral burthen  of:  The  Lord  shall  reign,  which 
represents  the  highest  moment  of  a  universal  act 
of  worship,  all  thoughts,  all  feelings  absorbed  in 
the  thought  of  the  Eternal.  Then  another  sen- 
tence of  recitative  (38),  telling  how  Miriam,  the 
prophetess,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all  the 
women  went  out  ajler  her  with  timbrels  and  with 
dances  ;  and  Miriam  answered  them. 

Finally,  as  if  to  raise  expectation  to  the  highest 
pitch,  a  single  high  soprano  voice,  with  clear,  sil- 
very, clarion  tones,  delivers  the  first  line  of  the 
great  double  chorus,  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,jor  he 
hath  triumphed  gloriously !  reaching  the  highest 
note,  which  it  prolongs,  bright  and  firm  and  clear, 
on  the  first  syllable  of  gloriously.  And  again 
bursts  out  in  full  chorus :  The  Lord  shall  reign 
for  ever  and  ever.  The  clarion  voice  of 
Miriam  continues:  The  horse  and  his  rider  hath 
He  thrown  into  the  sea.  witli  a  triumphant  trill 
upon  the  note  above  the  key  note,  which  termi- 
nates the  strain  ;  and  still  again  the  choral  out- 
burst of:  The  Lord  shall  reign  !  after  which 
the  altos  give  out  the  fugue-subject,  For  he  hath 
triumphed  gloriously ;  its  long,  rolling  cadence 
upon  gloriously  is  thenceforth  heard  echoing  about 
from  one  quarter  to  another  of  the  vocal  heavens, 
throughout  the  whole  chorus  ;  and,  mingled  with 
it,  you  hear  short,  spasmodic  fragments: — "the 
horse,"  "  and  his  rider,"  "  hath  he  thrown,"  &e. ; 
also,  "  a  sober,  chanting  kind  of  countersubject " 
(as  Dr.  Burney  calls  it)  on  the  words,  /  will  sing 
unto  the  Lord,  swells  and  subsides  continually 
amid  the  roar  and  tempest  of  triumphal  harmony. 
Once  this  gently-swelling,  joyfully-solemn  chant 
becomes  the  leading  theme,  and  draws  responses 
from  all  parts  of  the  choir, — a  pure  heaven  of 
serenest  rapture,  just  before  all  the  subjects  are 
again  brought  together  for  a  full  and  final  close 
in  the  perfect  accord  of  C.  This  is  essentially  a 
repetition  of  the  opening  chorus  of  the  Second 
Part,  and  is  by  many  esteemed  Handel's  greatest 
chorus.  "  The  effects  of  this  composition,"  says 
Dr.  Burney,  "are  at  once  pleasing,  grand,  and 
sublime.  Voices  and  instruments  here  have  their 
full  effect ;  and  such  is  the  excellence  of  this  pro- 
duction, that,  if  Handel  had  composed  no  other 
piece,  this  alone  would  have  rendered  his  name  im- 
mortal among  true  lovers  and  judges  of  harmony." 

As  a  whole,  "  Israel  in  Egypt "  is  one  of  giant 
Handel's  mightiest  works.  We  shall  not  say,  in 
every  sense,  the  mightiest.  For  colossal  propor- 
tions, laid  out  as  it  is  upon  an  immense  scale ;  for 
bold  conceptions,  even  exceeding  the  boldest  of 
Michael  Angelo  in  another  art ;  for  most  triumph- 
ant execution  ;  for  power  to  keep  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  strained  up  to  its  fullest  comprehension  of 
the  sublime  throughout  so  long  a  journey ;  for 
musical  learning  and  invention,  and  strong  appli- 
cation of  creative  will,  this  oratorio  is  perhaps 
unrivalled  by  any  other  work  of  music,  or  of  any 
other  art  that  will  admit  comparison. 


But  we  cannot  agree  for  a  moment  with  those 
who  call  it  greater  than  "  The  Messiah."  The 
books  of  Moses  are  sublime  ;  but  who  will  say  that 
Isaiah  and  the  Gospels  are  not  greater  ?  "  The 
Messiah"  is  as  much  a  greater  oratorio,  as  its 
theme  is  greater.  It  is  the  difference  between 
Judaic  and  Christian  ;  between  the  old  dispensa- 
tion of  Power,  and  the  new  dispensation  of  Love  ; 
between  the  Old  Bible  love  of  Justice,  and  the 
New  Testament  justice  of  Love.  The  sublimity 
of  "Israel  in  Egypt"  is  more  material;  that  of 
"  The  Messiah  "  is  more  spiritual.  One  brings 
mighty  miracles,  as  it  were,  palpably  before  us; 
the  other  utters  the  prophetic  aspirations  of  the 
soul  of  all  Humanity,  and  their  fulfilment  in  Hu- 
manity's Messiah.  This  last,  then,  was  the  true 
predestined  theme  for  Handel,  for  the  culminating 
effort  of  his 'genius,  up  to  which  all  his  other  ora- 
torios, as  well  as  his  forty  operas,  and  all  before 
that,  had  been  so  deeply  and  broadly  educating 
him.  Necessarily,  therefore,  besides  "  Hallelu- 
jah "  choruses,  that  theme  required  deep  songs  of 
love  and  grief  and  faith.  "  The  Messiah  "  has 
more  variety,  and,  as  a  work  of  Art,  as  well  as 
sentiment,  more  unity.  It  is  a  wonderful,  organic 
whole,  vitally  connected  everywhere.  "  Israel  in 
Egypt "  is  grand  in  detail ;  a  succession  of  as- 
tounding pictures  or  events,  wonderful,  because 
the  strength  of  the  composer  flags  not  to  the  end, 
but  seems  ready  to  begin  again  and  build  as  many 
more  such  choruses  as  you  will  find  him  texts. 
In  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  Handel  is  a  mighty  miracle- 
worker,  a  colossal  strong  man  ;  in  the  "  Messiah,' 
he  is  the  loving,  deep  interpreter  of  the  best  in- 
stincts and  aspirations  of  the  human  soul,  —  a 
prophet  of  Humanity  made  one  with  Man,  with 
Nature,  and  with  God. 


Liszt  in  Weimar. 
The  great  pianist  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago 
has  now  given  up  playing  in  public,  and  dedi- 
cates his  life  to  composing  grand  works  for  "the 
orchestra,  and  to  bringing  out  new  compositions 
of  contemporary  musical  artists.  His  career  has 
been  a  most  wonderful  one.  For  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty years  he  has  gone  through  all  the  stages  of  an 
eccentric  virtuoso,  who  is  adored  by  the  musical 
world,  and  receives  all  imaginable  ovations  from 
the  princes,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  people.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  he  has  composed  a  vast 
deal  for  the  piano,  but  only  his  arrangements 
have  won  him  reputation.  Original  creative 
power,  to  any  extent,  was  denied  to  him.  Ten 
years  ago,  when  about  thirty-five  years  of  ao-e, 
Liszt  gave  up  the  strolling  life  of  a  virtuoso,  who 
at  intervals  had  been  heard  in  Paris,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Vienna,  Berlin,  and  all  the  smaller  cities 
on  the  continent,  and  settled  in  the  quiet  little 
town  of  Weimar,  the  residence  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  great  literary  centre 
of  the  Goethe  and  Schiller  time,  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  beautiful  Thuringia.  There  he 
reigns  'supreme,  a  musical  king  in  the  midst  of 
students,  who  flock  to  him,  and  visited  almost 
daily  by  musicians,  composers,  artists,  and  poets 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  is  on  as  intimate 
terms  with  the  present  Duke  as  Goethe  was  with 
the  latter's  grandfather,  the  celebrated  Carl  Au- 
gust, and  has  all  the  musical  forces  of  Weimar  at 
his  command.  Liszt  is,  as  Ford.  Hiller,  says,  the 
great  man  "  a  la  cour  et  a.  la  ville."  His  influ- 
ence is  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
musician  now  living. 


During  the  first  years  of  his  residence  in  Wei- 
mar, Liszt  took  upon  himself  the  herculean  task 
of  introducing  the  composer  of  the  operas  Tnnn- 
hiiuser  and  Lohengrin,  the  great  innovator  and 
reformer,  Richard  Wagner,  to  musical  Ger- 
many. Wagner  himself,  as  chapel-master  to  the 
King  of  Saxony  in  Dresden,  had  failed  in  the 
production  of  his  Tannhaurer,  but  Liszt  succeed- 
ed beyond  all  measure.  After  five  years,  this 
same  Tannhiiuser  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
operas  in  Germany,  and  at  present  Wagner's 
reputation  as  a  remarkable  genius  is  scarcely  dis- 
puted by  those  who  attack  many  of  his  innova- 
tions. Liszt  at  the  same  time  won  himself  a  con- 
siderable name  as  a  conductor  and  a  most  subtle 
musical  critic. 

For  five  years  past,  or  more.  Liszt  has  given 
himself  up  principally  to  composing  for  the  Or- 
chestra, and  has  proved  a  most  astonishingly  fer- 
tile writer.  Up  to  this  time  he  has  composed 
about  a  dozen  of  so-called  •'  Symphontic  Poems." 
each  of  which  is  at  least  as  long  as  the  later  sym- 
phonies of  Beethoven,  besides  several  masses,  he 
being  a  Catholic,  and  a  number  of  smaller  com- 
positions.    His  labors  are  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

As  a  composer,  Liszt,  like  Wagner,  takes  the 
position  of  an  innovator.  As  yet,  he  is  praised 
principally  by  his  immediate  party,  but  evidently 
his  reputation  is  fast  gaining  ground  amongst  the 
public  at  large.  His  last  productions,  the  "  Faust 
Symphony "  and  "  The  Ideals,"  after  Schiller, 
which  were  performed  first  in  September  at  the 
Goethe  and  Schiller  festivities  in  Weimar,  where 

the  writer  was  present,  have  made  a  considerable 
impression.  Most  musical  judges  in  Germany 
seem  to  admit  that  Liszt  shows  a  great  deal  more 
creative  power  in  his  orchestral  than  in  his  Ibr- 
mer  piano  compositions,  and  his  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  orchestra  seems  pretty  generally  to  be 
looked  upon  as  wonderful. 

Liszt  is  a  conglomeration  of  different  national- 
ities: Hungarian  by  birth,  French  by  education, 
and  German  in  spirit.  However  opinions  about 
him  may  differ  in  detail,  he  must  be  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  most  marked  individualities  of  the 
present  age. 

Pusipt  (pit-Chat. 

The  letter  from  our  New  York  correspondent  in 
last  week's  pnper  speaks  of  a  "  stale  performance  " 
of  the  Trovatore ;  it  should  have  been  ''star  perform- 
ance." A  trick  of  the  types,  quite  natural  consider- 
ing their  great  familiarity  with  the  name  Troratore. 
. . .  .We  are  to  have  our  first  feast  of  classical  Quar- 
tets and  Quintets  next  Tuesday  evening  from  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  who  offer  a  rirh 
programme  (see  announcement).  The  vocalist  of 
the  evening  will  he  Mrs  IIarwood.  who  has  a  splen- 
did soprano  voice,  which  she  has  been  cultivating 
very  assiduously  under  the  instructions  of  Mme. 
Arnoui.t,  and  who  made  quite  a  sensation  in  a  con- 
ceit of  the  Club  last  week  at  Jamaica  Plain.  The 
Quintette  Club  have  lately  given  some  very  success- 
ful concerts  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State,  nt 
Greenfield,  Northampton,  Piltsfield,  &c,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Wentwortii.  . .  .The  "  ORrtiEt-s  Glee 
Club  "  are  practising  the  choruses  which  Mendels- 
sohn composed  to  the  "  CEdipus'"  of  Sophocles,  and 
will  produce  one  or  more  of  them  at  their  next  con- 
cert, on  the  19th.  The  Orpheus  also  have  it  in  con- 
templation to  give  a  concert  for  the  poor. ..  .The 
performance  of  the  "  Messiah,"  the  Saturday  after 
Christmas,  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
will  he  for  the  henefit  of  the  poor,  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  concert  will  be  added  for  that  purpose  to  the 
funds  of  the  Boston  Provident  Association. 
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Have  we  :t  Mils.  Doc.  among  us  *  The  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature,  determined  that  there  shall  be 
plenty  of  them,  have  passed  an  aet  authorizing  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  of  Philadelphia  to  confer 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Music;  which 
authority  they  have  at  once  proceeded  to  exorcise 
{unctoritate  cis  commissi),  by  creating  three  musical 
doctors,  viz.  Messrs.  L.  Meignen,  W.  IX.  W.  Par- 
ley, and  Adolph  Hoiinstock,  all  of  Philadelphia. 
These  gentlemen  will  officiate  as  professors  in  n 
course  of  thorough  musical  education  to  he  organ- 
ized under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  which  expects 
to  turn  out  an  annual  crop  of  musical  Baccalau- 
reates. What  if  New  York.  Massachusetts,  all  the 
States,  should  follow  the  example,  in  order  not  to  be 
behind  their  sister  ?  The  whole  land  would  swarm 
with  musical  Doctors,  as  it  does  now  with  "  Profes- 
sors." But  at  all  events,  it  is  cood  to  see  a  State  as 
a  State  formally  recognizing  Music  as  an  essential 
branch  of  a  Republican  education. 

The  Newport  (R.I.)  Musical  Institute  gave  a  con- 
cert on  the  evening  of  their  anniversary,  Nov.  20,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Eben  Touhjek  con- 
ducted, and  an  address  was  delivered  by  Col.  Chas. 
C.  Van  Zandt-  A  correspondent  speaks  in  hij^h 
terms  of  the  performance  of  the  Qnoniam  and  Dona 
Nobis  from  Mozart's  12th  Mass.  as  also  lighter  cho- 
ruses, and  a  variety  of  English  glees,  quartets,  songs, 
&c,  which  gave  great  pleasure  to  a  well-filled  house 

Mr.  John  W.  Tufts,  long  time  organist  and 

teacher  at  Bangor.  Me.,  has  removed  to  Portland  ; 
and  the  latter  city  has  gained  one  of  the  most  ear- 
nest, well-informed,  accomplished  of  our  native  mu- 
sicians,— one  truly  high-toned  and  classical  in  his 
tastes. ..  .Parodi,  whom  the  newspapers  certainly 
consigned  to  Europe  by  one  of  the  steamers  a  few 
weeks  since,  has  turned  up  again  in  Philadelphia  this 
last  week,  where  she  has  sung  in  one  or  more  con- 
certs with  Vieuxtemps,  Rocco,  Miss  Milner, 
and  Mr.  Perrino.  —  The  Gertnania  Orchestra, 
now  giving  Afternoon  Concerts  there,  under  the 
direction  of  Carl  Sentz,  nnmbers  twenty-five  per- 
formers, of  whom,  says  our  informant,  "some  have 
talent,  while  the  majority  are  second  or  third  rate. 
There  are  four  1st  violins,  two  of  which  by  their  rough 
and  harsh  playing  offend  the  ear,  while  the  others 
would  do  credit  to  any  orchestra.  The  second  violins 
(two  in  number)  seem  to  struggle  through  their  parts 
with  difficulty;  which,  with  the  very  feeble  Tenors, 
very  effectually  mars  the  strength  and  finish  of  the 
stringed  instruments  together.  The  Horn  Player  Mr. 
Rudolphsen,  who  is  probably  known  to  the  Boston 
public  does  his  part  in  his  usual  felicitous  style  —  as 
for  the  rest  of  the  Brass  they  manage  to  make  noise 
enough  to  nearly  drown  the  strings."  They  have 
performed  movements  from  Beethoven's  5th  and  8th 
Symphonies  ;  overtures  by  Mendelssohn,  Flotow,  &c. ; 
Polkas,  waltzes,  &c,  &C....A  letter  from  Havana 
(Nov.  17)  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  states : 

All  the  principal  artists  of  Maretzek's  troop  have 
made  their  de'but  before  the  Havana  public,  in  the  two 
operas  of  Lucrezia  Borijia,  and  11  Bnrbiere  di  Sevi/la, 
and  have  been  received  with  every  mark  of  satisfaction. 
It  is  needless  to  say  any  thing  of  Ronconi,  whose 
personation  of  the  Figaro  far  surpasses  any  thing  we 
have  ever  yet  had  in  the  Tacon.  Miss  PntLLiPPS 
sang  the  part  of  Rosina  with  a  great  deal  of  taste, 
and,  considering  her  short  experience,  her  movements 
throughout  the  whole  opera  were  very  much  admired. 
She  is  quite  a  favorite  among  the  Habaneros,  who 
greeted  her  with  an  ahundance  of  boquets.  The 
theatre  was  crowded  to  an  excess  on  each  night,  and 
no  company  that  has  ever  yet  visited  Havana,  has 
been,  so  far,  so  eminently  successful.  Seats  in  the 
parquette  were  selling  among  the  outsiders  for  more 
than  three  times  their  cost,  as  none  were  to  be  had  at 
the  office  twenty-four  hours  before. 

Herr  Formes  made  his  debut  at  the  New  York 
Academy  last  Monday  night.  The  crowd  was  ex- 
cessive, owing  to  the  double  attraction  of  the  great 
German  basso,  and  so  rare  an  opera  as  Robert  le 
Viable,  of  which  the  mise  en  sce'ne  on   this  occasion 


was  complete  and  splendid.  Herr  Formes  hud  a 
cold,  hut  everybody  seems  to  have  been  delighted 
with  him  and  the  whole  performance.  The  same 
opera  was  repeated  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings. 
The  cast,  if  we  except  Herr  Formes,  is  not  so  much 
better  than  that  of  six  years  ago,  when  it  was  brought 
out  at  the  Astor  Place  house.     Compare  the  two  : 


Dmi.  1857. 

Alick   Mrnp.  T)e  J.n  Orange. 

Isabella.  ..Mit=p  Cniroli. 
Robert,  . .  .  Ritrnnrdi.      , 
R.umraut.  .Lnboce'ta. 
Reiitram  .  .Former*. 
Pjuoress.  ..Miss  Holla. 


TVr   ISM 
Mme  S»,.fTinone. 
Mmo  Rosio. 
Jli'-tinl. 
Vierri 
Murini. 
Mme  Celeste. 


They  announce  as  in  rehearsal  at  the  Academy 
that  astounding  novelty,  La  Traviata,  and  Flntnw's 
Martha. . . .  A  new  pianiste.  Mme.  Madeline  Gra- 
ver Johnson,  from  London  and  Paris,  announces 
a  Concert  at  Nihlo's  for  Tuesday  next  Madame 
will  have  an  orchestra. led  by  Mr.  EtsrEt.D,  and  will 
play  Liszt's  Les  Patineitrs  LitolfTs  third  Concerto, 
and  Mendelssohn's  Cappriccio. 

See  Novello's  advertisement  for  a  fine  list  of 
Christmas  Anthems,  Songs,  and  Carols,  beautifully 
printed  and  cheap.  And  for  musical  presents  what 
can  be  better  than  Novello's  elegant  octavo  editions 
of  the  Oratorios  by  Handel,  Haydn,  &c.  ?  We  have 
to  thank  the  publisher  for  two  new  numbers  of  this 
series  —  namely  a  beautiful  copy  of  Rossini's  StaMit 
Mater,  tastefully  bound  in  scarlet  cloth,  having  both 
the  original  Latin  and  English  words  (the  latter  a 
paraphrase  from  Scripture  texts  and  parts  of  the 
English  service) ;  and  Spobr's  Cantata:  God,  thou  art 
great.  The  latter  is  short,  24  pages;  but  contains  some 
of  Spohr's  finest  choruses  and  the  beautiful  duet  for 
alto  and  tenor:  Children,  pray  this  lore  to  cherish. 
Novello  is  now  issuing  Centenary  editions  of  all  Han- 
del's Oratorios  and  Cantatas  in  vocal  score,  for  Is.  6d., 
or  2s.  each,  "in  order  to  facilitate  the  universal 
celebration  of  the  Centenarv  commemoration  of  the 
great  composer's  death  (in  1859)."...  .The  Providence 
papers  are  full  of  the  praises  of  the  new  organ  built 
for  the  Beneficent  Congregational  Society  by  the 
Messrs.  Hook,  of  Boston,  and  of  the  masterly  per- 
formances upon  it  by  Mr.  Morgan  of  New  York  at 
the  opening,  a  couple  of  weeks  since.  The  Traveller 
has  a  most  glowing  letter  about,  it,  containing  among 
other  things  this  remarkable  statement :  "Asa  de- 
scriptive 'piece,  it  (Mr.  Morgan's  '  Storm  ')  satisfies 
the  imagination  better  than  a  similar  scene  in  the 
Pastoral  Symphony  of  Beethoven  "  ! 


3Mu*rtis*mi[ttts. 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

NINTH    SEASON. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUTNTKTTE  CT.TITVS  First  Concert 
wiil  take  place  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  Dec.  8rh.  at 
Messrs.  Chickerino's  Rooms.  They  will  he  sssisred  by  Mrs. 
Harwood.  Vocalist,  who  will  si  rip  an  Air  from  "Figaro"; 
Rornanza  from  "  La  .luive";  and  the  Page's  Song  from  the 
"  Huguenot."  Beethoven's  E  minor  Quartette,  for  the  first 
time,  Mozart's  D  Quintette,  etc.,  will  be  given.  See  programme. 
Concert  at  1%  precisely. 

Package  of  Eitrht  Tickets  (reduced  price)  Four  Dollars.    Sin- 
gle tickets  will  be  75  cents  each. 


ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB. 

The  SECOND  CONCERT  of  the  ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB 
will  hike  place  on  SATURDAY  EVENING,  Dec  19th.  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  August  Kreissmann,  on  which  occasion 
the  Cluh  will  be  assisted  by  Mips  Doane  and  some  other  emi- 
nent artists. 

Among  other  novelties  the  Club  will  introduce  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  two  double  choruses  from  Mendelssohn's  music 
to  the  Greek  tragedies.     Particulars  hereafter. 

THE     FIRST     PREMIUM 

At  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  in  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, New  York,  was  awarded  to 

MAMNIIWS    PATENT 
ORGAN    MELODEONS. 

Price  from  $75  to  $300. 

WM.  H.  MANNING, 
MANUFACTURE?.  AND  PATENTEE. 
Rockport,  Mass.,  Nov.  1857. 

JAMES  M.  EDWEY,  58  John  St. 
Sole  Agent  for  New  York  City. 

ll_?"  Aeents  wanted  in  ail  unoccupied  towns  and  cities. 
O**  Circulars  sent  free  to  any  address. 


New  Edition  of  "The  National  Lyre." 

OLIVER  DIT.  ON  &  CO.,  277  Washington  Street,  have 
jriht  published  a  new  ediiion  "f  THK  NATIONAL  LYftE, 
a  Collection  ot  Snared  Music,  consisting  of  IValm  and  ll>mn 
TuncF,  wirh  a  Choice  Selection  of  Sentences.  Anthems  nnd 
Cltniits;  designed  for  the  use  of  Choirs,  Congregaiionn,  and 
Sinking  Schools.  By  S  P.  Tuckerman,  S.  A.  Bai^ckopt,  and 
11.  K.  Oliver.     Price  SG  per  doz.     Single  eopica  G'6  cents. 


Mr.    ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  Kngland,  beg*  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  LessoiiR  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Term*  ifroO  per  qnnrter  of  24  leKsons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  per 
quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chirkerings',  or  the  mufic  store  of  Mestrs.  Rnssell  &  Rich- 
ardson 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation 


A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  a  situation   to  sing  in   Church.     Apply  at  Russell  & 
Richardson's,  291  WashingioQ  St. 

W.    SCIIRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCALIST    (TENOR), 

Gives  instruction   in   SINGING  and  on   the  PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  12  Marion  Street. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W  MKERBACII  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxhurv  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Plum-Forte  playing  to  small  clashes 

Lnnir  experience  and  careful  elimination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him.  that  beside*  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  leaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  younir  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  fit  ger 
exercises,  scales,,  &c,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends 

For  further  information  npply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Rnxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October.  1867. 

.a.    oa.:r:d_ 

C1AR"L  ZERRAHN.  having  returned  from  Europe.  Ii 
'  now  ready  to  commence  hi?  course  of  instruction  in  music. 
Please  nddreHS  at  Chickering  &  Sons',  or  at  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal music  stores. 


OTTO     DRESEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  St  or  at  the  Messrs   Chi'kering's  Ware-rooma. 

Terms  for  Music  lessons.  ?50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

Tl/TLLE.  GABRIELIiE    DE   LAMOTTE   has  tba 

ITJL  honor  to  announce  that  she  hns  resumed  her  Mornirg 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladie* 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 

AUGUST     HAM  ANN, 
TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANOFORTE, 

May  be  addrewed  at  Mpssts.  Russell  k  Riehardson'f 
Music  Store.  291  Washington  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELAKI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence No.  80    Pinckney  Street. 


WILLIAM 

ORGAN 

WESTFIELD 


JOHNSON. 

UILDBR, 


MASS. 


^pJOB 


promptly  executed  at  this  Office. 


Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Music,  have  returned  from  Europe,  and  are  ready 
to  receive  Pupils.  They  may  be  addressed  at  No.  17  Franklin 
Place,  or  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  street. 

WILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

(1  IVES  Instruction  on    the   VIOI/IN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
T  and  in   the  TilEOKY  OF  MUSK).     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, IU.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  4th  of  January  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments : — 
Svstem  of  Xota'ion,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Fugue.  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Tt  stiumentation, 
Totalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  ©25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C  D.  Parker,  and  Wiluam  Schultze. 

For  particulars,  address  B  F.  Baker,  No  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 
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FIRST  PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHECKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 

:E>i.A.:Krc>-:e,o>:o-,3P:Eis 

At  the  Fairs  of  1856: 


FROM    THE 

ptaasatJiusrttjs  ffifmritaSIt  JHttijanu  association 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE    GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  nouse  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
TNG,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WASEEOOItlS, 

MASOKTIC     ■Eb3ES3MC^,,XjE!, 

TREMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON. 

MRS.    J.    H.    LONG, 

"VOCA-LIST    (SOPEANO). 
Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

S».    2B.    ball, 

TEACHER     OF      MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORQANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

G.    ANDRE    &,    CO., 
Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


%\x\\tm  for  %  Coming  j&ason. 

Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

yj    Broadway »,  N.Y. 

Anthems  for  Christmast 

HOPKINS,  B.  J. — Let  ue  now  po  even  unto  Bethlehem,  8.  A. 

T.  D.,  19  cts.     Single  vocal  parts,  13  cfs.     ClaeB  copy  3  eta. 
CROCE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings :  s.  a.  t.  d.,  19  cts. 
GREENE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings:  for  two  Trebles 
or  Tenors,  with  Chorus  for  four  voices,  38  cents.     Separate 
vocal  parts,  22  cents. 
HANDEL.— For  behold  d  rkness.    Recit.  )  13  cent8 

The  people  that  walked  in  darkness.   Air  u   j 
For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born.     31  cts.     Sep.  voc.  parts,  25  cts. 
Behold,  a  Virgin  nhall  conceive  ;   and  O!    thou  that  tellest; 
Alto  Solo  and  Chorus,  31  cts.    Ditto,  8vo.  6  cts.     Separate 
vocal  parts.  25  cts. 
JACKSON,   (Masham.)  —  Short   and   Easy  Anthems,  suitable 
for  Country  Choirs:  — 
Sing.  0  heavens!  (4  voices.)  25  cts.     Sep.  vocal  parts,  13  cts. 
0  Zion  !  that  bringest,  good  tidings,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 
0  !  crime  hither  aDd  behold,  (t  voices,)  63  cts. 
NOVELLO.— Sing  unto  the  Lord:  Short  Anthem  for  8.  A   T.  b. 
with  a  Verse  for  Four  Trebles,  19  cts.     Small  class  copy,  in 
score,  3  cts.     Separate  vocal  parts,  16  cts. 
PURCELL.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings:  In  full  score. 
Verse,  A.  T.  B.  69  cts.     Separate  chorus  parts,  13  cts. 
Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings,  (abridged  from  the  above,) 
from  Boyee'a  Cathedral  Music.     Verse,  A.  E.  B.  25  cts.     Se- 
parate vocal  parts,  22  cts. 
VITTORTA.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings:   s.  A.  T.  B., 
Folio  size,  19  cts.     Class  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

Carols  for  Christmas-tide. 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmohe,  M.  A. 

Words,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the 

Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 

With  Melodies. 

18mo  size,  Sewed, 13 

»  In  packets  of  50, 5  00 

"  Condensed  Four  Vocal  Parts, 25 

With  Voice  Parts  and  Piano-forte  Accompaniment. 
Folio  music  size, 1  13 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad  libitum  vocal  parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument.     The  Volume,  folio  music  size,  ©1.13. 

MTJSICAIj    presents. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  OF  ORATORIOS  form 
valuable  and  appropriate  presents  for  the  coming  season.  All 
the  popular  Oratorios  by  Handel,  Hatdn,  Beethoven,  Mo- 
zart, and  Mendelssohn,  published  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Piano 
Forte  accompaniment,  at  from  $1  to  SI. 88  each,  according  to 
length.  These  editions  are  handsomely  bound  in  Parchment- 
Cloth,  and  are  those  in  general  use  by  Choral  Societies  and 
Families  throughout  the  United  States  and  England,  from 
their  perfect  reliability  and  correctness. 

J.    A.    NOVELLO, 
389  Broadway,  Kew  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.   C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  ti)t  ^iano-^Fortt,  ©njart  &  JLtrtrmcmj, 

3    IIAYWARD    PLACE. 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF     THE     PIANOFORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Knecland  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK. 

€n:\)u  nf  tjji  ^ionn  mA  linging, 

V .    S  .    MOTEL,. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS. 

IMPORTERS  OF  FORE1GM  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW     Y  0  11  K  . 

C.    BKEIISINC, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  EraroVs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

Q3=*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications'. 

EDWARD  "l.'bALCh".       MUSIC     ASTJ^JpyPRIUTINQ    OFFICE, 


RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON'S 

:M  O  3XT  T  H  T-, -sr 
CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 

NOVEMBER. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 
KATE,  THE  MILIEU'S  DAUGHTER,  (G)  3,  G.  O  Fanner,  25 

LITTLE  MOUSE,  Tun-Part  Sot,E.  (A)4 0:to  Drcsel,  25 

EARLY  FLOH'KKS.  HOW  I  LOVK  YE,  (Gj3,  W.  T  Tir,slev,25 
WILL  YOU  THINK  OF  ME!  (G)3, J.  G   Clark,  26 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

FORTY-THREE  PIANO  PIECES,  by  R.  Schomaun,  (op.  G8.) 

1— Melodie,  (C)  3, 15 

2— Soldier's  March,  (U)  3, 15 

3—  Utile  Humming  Song.  (C)  3 15 

4— Choral,  (0)3 15 

5— Little  Piece,  ( C )  3 15 

6— Poor  Orphan  Child,  (A  minor)  4 15 

7—  LiUle  Hunting  Song.  (F)3, 15 

8— Wild  Rider,  (A  minor)  4, 15 

9— Little  People's  Soi.g,  (F)  4, 15 

10— Happy  Fanner,  (F)4, 15 

11 — May,  dearest  May,  (E)  5, 15 

12— Knight  Kuprecht,  (C)4, 15 

13 — Siciliano.  ( A  minor)  4 15 

14 — First  Loss,  (E  niiunr)  3 15 

15— Lirtle  Study,  iC)  4, 15 

16-Spring  Song,  ( E)  4 15 

17— Little  Morning  Wanderer,  (A)  5, 15 

18— Reaper's  Song,  (C)  5, 15 

19 — Little  Romance,  (A  minor)  5, 15 

20— Rural  Song,  (A)  5 15 

21— Rondo,  ( A )  5, 15 

22— Andan te,  ( C)  4,   15 

23— Little  Harvest  Song.  (A)  4, 15 

24 — Horseback  Piece,  (0  minor)  5, 15 

25 — Echoes  Irom  the  Theatre,  (A  minor)  5,. . .  .15 

26— Andaotino,  (F)4, 15 

27 — Little  Song,  (A  minor)  5, 15 

28— Recollection,  (A)  6 15 

29— Stranger,   (D  minor)  5, 16 

30— Adagio,  (F)  5, 15 

31— War  Song,  I D)  5 15 

32— Serenade,  (A  minor)  6, 15 

33-Merry  Time,  (E)  6, 15 

34— Thema,  (U)  6, L5 

35— Mignon.  (E  flat)  6, 15 

36— Italian  Mariner's  Song,  (G  minor)  5, 15 

37 — Sailor's  Song,  ( G  minor)  5, 15 

38— Winter,  ( E  flat)  5 15 

39-Northern  Song.  (F)3, 15 

40— Winter  Time,  (E  flat)  6, 15 

41— Little  Fugue,  (A)  6 15 

42^Figured  Choral,  (F)4 15 

43— Sylvester  Song,  (A)  5, 15 

WILLOW  FARM  POLKA,  (G)4, G.  W.  Chamberlain,  25 

SIX  FANTAISIES  on  Favorite  Scotch  Melodies,  by  F.  Beyer. 

1 — Flowers  of  the  Forest,  (A)  5 40 

2— Auld  Laug  Syne,  5, 40 

3— My  Heart  is  Sair  for  Somebody,  (G)  5, 40 

4— Mary  's  Dream,  5, 40 

5 — 'T  was  within  a  Mile  of  Edinboro',  5, 40 

6— Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,  5, 40 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 
The  letters  after  the  name  of  eachof  the  above  pieces,  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difficulty  of  execution  of  different  pieces,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  figures,  running  from  1,  [which  represents 
very  easy,]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult music] 

RUSSELL  &,  RICHARDSON, 

Publishers,  291  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

O.     3La.     ^7Cr^a.T,S3:i2XrS     eft;    Co. 

/'     s.''  (Successors  to  Reed  &  Waikixs,) 

^    Wholesale  k  Retail  Dealers  in 

PIANO-FOR  TES 

,    AND  MELODEONS, 

-i-fiE  ■iSf'S  '3^^fc?i^i  From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

HALLET,   DA.VIS    Ss    CO- 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 

RTES, 

WITH   THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  c^3. 

Each  subsequent,  insertion,  per  line bets. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  eta. 
Payment:-  required  inadvance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Piano-Forte  Sonatas  of  Beethoven. 

By  Ernst  yon  Elterlein. 

Beethoven,  in  his  Sonatas,  as  in  all  his  in- 
strumental music,  took  his  point  of  departure 
from  Haydn  and  Mozart.  But  when  he  had  ar- 
rived at  greater  maturity  and  independence,  he 
forsook  their  paths,  struck  out  new  ways,  new  di- 
rections, raised  the  Sonata  to  higher  importance 
both  in  form  and  matter,  breathed  into  it  a  spirit 
wholly  foreign  to  Mozart  and  Haydn,  and,  in  a 
word,  lent  it  that  peculiar  grandeur  which,  un- 
reached by  others,  challenges  the  unqualified  ad- 
miration of  the  true  friend  of  music.  While 
Haydn  and  Mozart  attached  less  importance  to 
the  piano  Sonatas  in  comparison  with  their  other 
instrumental  compositions  ;  while  they  appeared 
for  instance  always  more  significant  in  Sympho- 
nies and  Quartets  for  strings,  Beethoven  entered 
most  profoundly  into  this  kind  of  music  ;  he  em- 
bodied an  essential  side  of  his  genius  in  it ;  he 
appears  about  as  great  in  it  as  in  the  Symphony 
and  string  Quartet, — a  fact  which  has  led  Hand 
in  his  "  Aesthetik  der  Tonkunst "  to  assert  that 
Beethoven's  peculiarity  is  chiefly  to  be  recog- 
nized in  his  Sonatas.  This  is  maintaining  alto- 
gether too  much,  for  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
Beethoven  music  lies  essentially  in  the  Sympho- 
nies and  Quartets ;  but  it  is  true  that  for  the  full- 
est comprehension  of  the  great  genius  the  Sona- 
tas form  one  of  the  most  essential  moments.  It 
is  precisely  in  the  Sonatas  that  we  most  clearly 
recognize,  the  steps  of  Beethoven's  artistic  devel- 
opment ;  in  them,  and  only  best  in  them,  can  we 
follow  the  unfolding  of  his  genius  to  the  point  of 
perfect  independence. 

Beethoven,  like  every  great  mind,  did  not  all 


at  once  become  what  he  was  in  his  full  bloom 
and  maturity.  We  have  already  said,  that  in  his 
Sonatas  he  at  first  walked  in  the  paths  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  and  only  when  he  had  traversed  this 
sphere  did  he  attain  to  self-sufficiency.  This 
transition  from  greater  or  less  self-reliance  to 
fully  pronounced  individuality  —  certainly  the 
most  interesting  psychological  moment  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  great  artist — is  better  shown  in 
the  Sonatas  than  in  what  Beethoven  has  created 
in  the  other  kinds  of  music.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Symphonies.  Between  the  first  and  second 
on  the  one  hand,  which  stand  essentially  upon  the 
Haydn-Mozart  standpoint,  and  the  third,  what  a 
gulf!  Who,  after  hearing  the  D  major  Sympho- 
ny, has  any  presentiment  of  the  gigantic  build  of 
the  Eroica  ?  Again  what  a  bold  and  sudden 
stride  from  the  Quartets  op.  1 7,  to  the  three  of 
op.  59  (dedicated  to  Count  Razoumoffsky)  !  The 
examination  of  particular  Sonatas  on  the  contra- 
ry will  show,  how  already  in  his  earlier  works  the 
individuality  of  the  master  works  itself  out  in 
single  passages ;  how  here  and  there,  more  and 
more,  the  later  ripeness  and  greatness  Hash  out 
lightning  sparks. 

If  we  approach  the  Sonatas  now  more  nearly, 
we  find,  what  has  just  been  indirectly  expressed, 
that  these  works  belong  partly  to  the  epoch  of 
the  growing  and  becoming,  partly  to  that  of  the 
matured  artist.  We  have,  then,  in  the  Sonatas  to 
distinguish  a  Haydn-Mozart  period  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  period  of  fully  developed  indepen- 
dent, individual  creation.  But  this  by  no  means 
exhausts  the  main  points  of  view,  under  which  we 
have  to  consider  the  Beethoven  Sonatas.  It  is 
well  known  that  Beethoven  in  the  last  years  of 
his  artistic  career  withdrew  more  and  more  within 
himself;  that  he,  partly  from  outward,  partly  from 
inward  influences,  isolated  his  soul's  life,  cultivated 
and  increased  his  subjectivity,  his  inmost  self,  up 
to  a  point,  where  the  artist,  torn  eutirely  free  from 
all  objective  life  and  all  objective  moods,  appears 
an  isolated  being  and  reveals  an  individuality 
developed  to  the  very  extreme  within  itself.  This 
marks  the  last  or  third  period  of  the  Beethoven 
creations;  it  is  distinctly  cognizable  also  in  his 
Sonatas.  These  three  principal  periods  are 
strikingly  characterized  by  Brendel  in  his 
lectures  on  the  History  of  Music  thus :  "  The  first, 
in  which  Beethoven,  while  his  peculiarities  stand 
out  decidedly,  yet  on  the  whole,  in  the  character 
and  style  of  his  compositions,  approaches  Haydn 
(and  Mozart,  we  might  add)  ;  the  second,  where 
his  direction  appears  fully  stamped,  and  Beet- 
hoven meets  us  in  his  sound  and  proper  nature  ; 
the  third,  where  for  the  most  part  only  the  mental 
states  of  a  complete  recluse,  estranged  from  all 
human  intercourse,  are  represented ; — the  period 


of  his  sickly"  (this  seems  to  us  to  need  consider- 
able qualification)  "  subjectivity,  turned  back  upon 
itself." 

But  as  regards  the  Sonatas  especially,  we  must, 
to  recognize  them  quite  distinctly  in  their  pecu- 
liarity, assume  still  another,  a  transition  period 
from  the  first  to  the  second  epoch,  as  has  before 
been  hinted ;  for  we  find  among  them  works, 
which  already  stand  so  far  out  from  the  first  epoch 
and  approach  so  near  the  second,  as  to  form  a 
peculiar  group  by  themselves. 

Finally  there  are  among  the  Sonatas  some 
productions,  which  seem  to  lie  even  before  the 
first  period,  and  which,  in  comparison  with  the 
more  completed  works,  may  be  regarded  as  mere 
attempts  of  the  as  yet  far  from  self-sustaining 
youth  and  pupil ;  pieces  in  which  we  find  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  Beethoven  that  already 
shines  out  here  and  there  in  the  Haydn-Mozart 
period.  The  result  is  that  we  have  found  five 
several  groups  of  Sonatas. 

[To  he  continued.] 


[From  the  New  York  Musical  Review.] 

Schcelcher's  Life  of  Handel. 

[Continued  from  page  283.] 

Towards  the  end  of  1 703,  the  opera  was  under-" 
taken  by  Keiser  and  Driisike,  and  under  their 
auspices  Handel's  Almira  and  Nero  were  brought 
out — the  last  two  plays  in  which  Mattheson  acted. 
He  of  course  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  recep- 
tion they  met  with.  He  does  not  say  that  the 
former  was  "  very  successful,"  as  M.  Schoelcher  has 
it,  but  simply  that  Handel  "  produced  it  happily;" 
and  to  Mainwaring's  story  that  it  ran  thirty  nights, 
he  says :  "  There  were  but  forty-eight  days 
between  the  two  [Almira  and  Nero"] — at  the  most, 
seven  weeks.  In  the  seven  weeks  were  seven 
Sundaj's,  seven  Saturdays,  fourteen  Post-days — 
Marien  and  festival-days  not  counted.  Where, 
then,  can  you  get  the  thirty  representations  which 
he  will  have  it  the  Almira  had  uninterruptedly  ?" 
That  it  was  not  very  successful,  is  fully  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  succeeding  year  Keiser  set  the 
same  text  again  to  music,  and  brought  it  out.  Of 
Nero,  we  never  hear  again. 

We  explain  the  matter  thus :  Keiser  was 
altogether  the  greatest  operatic  composer  of  his 
time,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  fertile.  He  had 
already  had  the  experience  whiclr  the  production 
of  thirty  operas  upon  the  Hamburg  stage  alone 
could  give  him,  when  he  allowed  the  young 
fugue-writer  and  organist,  Handel,  to  produce  two 
works.  They  did  not  meet  with  such  success  as 
could  warrant  him  in  producing  more  from  the 
same  pen.  Besides  this,  to  the  F/orindo  and 
Daphne  there  was  a  particular  objection,  which 
the  following  note  by  Eschenburg  to  Burney's 
"  Commemoration,"  will  explain  : 

"  These  two  operas,  in  fact,  belong  together. 
In  the  last,  the  fable  of  the  former  is  continued, 
and  in  the  preface  to  them,  [the  theatre  libretto, 
doubtless,]  it  is  stated  that -on  account  of  the  great 
length  of  the  music,  the  whole  has  in  this  manner 
been  divided  into  two  parts." 
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So  long,  therefore,  as  Reiser  and  Driisikc  had 
the  opera,  Handel's  work  lay  upon  the  shelf;  but 
upon  their  failure,  and  a  change  in  the  direction, 
it  was  brought  out  with  doubtless  pretty  feeble 
success. 

These  views,  and  some  other  points  sustaining 
them,  we  find  so  well  given  by  Dr.  Lindner,  in 
his  "  Die  erste  stehende  Deutsche  Oper,"  that  we 
can  not  forbear  translating  a  page : 

"  People  generally,"  says  he,  "  when  they  speak 
of  the  German  opera  at  Hamburg,  fall  into  the 
error  of  speaking  of  Handel  and  Keiser  in  one 
breath  as  equals;  indeed  it  has  gone  so  far  that 
here  and  there  Handel  has  had  attributed  to  him 
a  very  powerful  and  reformatory  influence  upon 
this  opera.  This  is  altogether  wrong.  Not  oidy 
was  Keiser  much  earlier  there,  but  from  the  very 
first  had  exhibited  such  a  talent  and  perfection  as 
operatic  composer,  that  not  only  must  we  give  him 
alone  the  credit  for  all  that  was  especially  good  in 
the  Hamburg  opera,  but,  upon  closer  examination, 
it  appears  clear  that  it  was  mainly  through  his 
works  that  the  rough  diamond  which  Handel 
brought  with  him  thither,  received  its  first  polish. 
When  the  latter  came  to  Hamburg,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  setting  '  very  long,  long  arias,  and  really 
endless  cantatas,  which  had  neither  true  propor- 
tions nor  correct  taste,  although  the  harmony  was 
perfect,'  and  when  he  set  his  first  opera,  Almira, 
he  hardly  knew  how  to  set  about  it.  As,  at  that 
time,  according  to  Mattheson,  he  knew  how  to  do 
hardly  any  thing  but  to  make  regular  fugues ;  and 
as  imitation  was  as  new  to  him  as  a  strange  tongue, 
and  therefore  as  perplexing  and  annoying  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  showing  this  first  opera  to  Matthe- 
son, scene  by  scene,  and  coming  to  him  every 
evening  (or  his  opinions.  To  hide  the  pedant, 
cost  him  great  pains.  This  may  be,  as  we  have 
said,  literally  the  fact;  especially  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  few  operas  which  Handel,  in  the 
succeeding  years,  composed  for  the  Hamburg 
theatre,  had  even  less  success  than  the  Almira, 
which  itself  two  years  later  was  placed  completely 
in  the  back-ground  by  the  new  music  witli  which 
Keiser  had  clothed  it.  When,  however.  Matthe- 
son adds  to  his  relation  of  these  circumstances: 
'  Let  nobody  wonder  at  this — I  learned  trom  him 
as  he  did  from  me — docendo  enim  discimus,'  he 
evidently  makes  too  much  of  his  influence  upon 
Handel.  For  if  Handel  was  very  soon  made 
another  man  through  the  influence  of  the  high 
school  of  the  opera,  as  he  says  in  another  place, 
this  was  doubtless  due  mostly  to  the  numerous  and 
constantly  occurring  new  works  of  Keiser.  A 
proof  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the,  musical  appendix 
to  this  work,  in  the  masterly  alto  air  [by  Keiser] 
from  La  Ftirza  della  Virtu,  (1700);  but  another 
and  the  best  is  found  in  the  score  of  Handel's 
Almira  itself.  The  airs,  and  particularly  the 
German  airs  of  that  work,  are  so  thoroughly  in 
the  style  of  Keiser,  that  some  of  them  may  be 
viewed  as  copies.  They  have  nothing  at  all 
original  in  them,  and  show  clearly,  how  Handel, 
during  the  early  part  of  his  dramatic  activity, 
followed  the  school  of  Keiser,  and  at  first  was 
completely  subject  to  him.  Afterwards,  no  doubt, 
Italy,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Steffani, 
wrought  very  beneficially  in  many  respects,  upon 
him." 

But  we  continue  our  examination  of  Mr. 
Schceleher's  able  work : 

"  We  have  also  to  regret  the  cantatas,  the 
sonatas,  and  a  great  quantity  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  which  the  author  of  Almira  com- 
posed at  Hamburg.  Mainwaring  says:  'Two 
chests  full  were  left  at  Hamburg.'" — Schcelcher, 
page  37.     Note. 

Mattheson  says  to  this: 

"We  Hamburgers  have  until  now,  (1761.) 
never  heard  of  these  two  chests.  In  Wirh's 
music-book  for  1704,  are  two  minuets  and  half  an 
air.     That  is  all." 

Again  Mr.  Schcelcher: 

"  He  first  of  all  turned  his  steps  [upon  leaving 
Hamburg]  toward  Florence,  in  which  city  we  may 
conclude  that  he  arrived  about  the  month  of  July, 
1  706,  having  resided  three  years  at  Hamburg'." 
Page  38,  and  Note. 

Mr.  Schcelcher's  discoveries  in  the  manuscripts 
of  Handel  seem  conclusive  of  the  fact  that  the 


composer  was  in  Italy  in  1707,  at  the  latest,  and 
that  Mattheson  was  the  victim  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary lapsus  memorim.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
we  will  collect  a  few  of  his  assertions  upon  this 
point: 

'•On  the  25th  of  February,  (1705,)  followed 
the  Nero.  *  *  *  *  Handel  remained  still  four  to 
five  years  connected  with  our  opera,  and  had, 
moreover,  very  many  pupils." — Ehrenpforte,  p.  95. 

"In  1708,  he  finished  the  Florindo,  as  well  as 
the  Daphne,  which,  however,  did  not  compare 
with  the  Almira.  Anno  1709,  he  composed 
nothing.  Thereupon  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  journey  free,  with  von  Binitz,*  into 
Italy,  where  in  the  year  1710,  in  the  winter,  at 
Venice,  upon  the  stage  of  San  Giov.  Chrisostomo, 
he  produced  his  Agrippine,  in  which — when  it 
was  performed  eight  years  afterwards  in  the 
Hamburg  Theatre — people  not  unjustly  imagined 
they  found  very  striking  imitations  of  original 
passages  in  Parsenna."  (!)  (The  joke  here  is, 
that  Porsenha  is  an  opera  produced  by  Mattheson, 
in  1702.) — Ehrenpforte,  page  95. 

"  On  the  9th  of  June,  [July?]  1703,  he  (Mat- 
theson) made  the  acquaintance  of  Handel  at  an 
organ,"  etc. ;  then  follows  the  journey  to  Liibeck, 
and  their  playing  for  a  wager,  Handel  winning 
upon  the  organ,  and  Mattheson  upon  the  harpsi- 
chord. "  So  they  agreed  not  to  stand  in  each 
other's  way — an  agreement  which  they  faithfully 
kept  five  or  six  years." — Lebensbeschreibung 
Handels,  page  22. 

"  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that 
we  have  seen.  *  *  *  *  After  his  six  years'  stay  in 
Hamburg,  we  leave  this  celebrated  man  to  the 
Italians  and  English  ;  not  believing,  however,  that 
the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese." — Ibid.,  page 
33.     Note. 

"  Anno  1  709,  at  the  time  of  his  departure  from 
Hamburg,  Handel  was  over  twenty-five  years  of 
age." — Ibid,,  page  45.     Note. 

'•  In  that  year,  [1710,]  he  produced  his  Agrip- 
pine at  Venice,  and  in  1709,  he  was  not  yet  away 
from  Hamburg." — Ibid.,  page  61. 

But  enough — perhaps  too  much  of  this. 

"  Hawkins  pretends — and  some  other  biogra- 
phers have  repeated  after  him — that  the  Abbe 
Steffani  voluntarily  resigned  this  post  [eapell- 
meistership  to  George  of  Hanover]  in  his  favor; 
but  it  has  been  observed,  with  truth,  (V)  that 
Steli'ani,  who  was  a  Catholic  priest,  could  not  have 
held  such  a  position  under  a  Protestant  Prince." 
—  Schoelcher,  page  46. 

Hawkins's  History  appeared  in  1776.  We 
think  we  can  show  authorities  earlier  than  that 
for  the  statement.  Let  us  look  into  Mattheson's 
list  of  Hamburg  operas,  (1728.) 

"  Anno  1695,  No.  64.  Der  Hochmuthige  Alex- 
ander, music  by  Sigre.  Steffani,  at  that  time 
Capellmeister  in  Hanover,  afterwards  Abbe,  and 
finally  Bishop." 

In  Marpurg's  list  of  German  operas,  1758,  is 
the  same.  In  Forkel's  Musikalische  Almanac, 
Leipzig,  1 784,  is  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Stellani, 
introduced  by  the  following  note  :  "  This  account 
of  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  men  in  the 
musical  profession,  whose  treatise,  '  Quanta  cer- 
tezza  habbia  la  Musica  ne  suoi  prinripii,'  and 
masterly  duets,  by  real  judges,  are  still  greatly 
valued,  is  copied  from  the  Hamburg  Journal, 
1 764."  We  copy  a  passage  or  two  from  the 
sketch : 

"Ernst  August,  Duke  of  Brunswk-k-Liineburg, 
father  of  George  I.,  King  of  Great  Britain,  invited 
him  to  Hanover,  to  take  upon  himself  the  office 
of  Kapellmeister." — Almanack,  page  171. 

In  1710,  the  Pope  made  him  Bishop  of  Spiga, 
in  the  Spanish  Wett-Indies.  He  remained,  how- 
ever, in  Hanover. 

"  Steffani  was  henceforth  looked  upon  in  gen- 
eral as  a  statesman.  Hence  he  no  longer  atta  h  id 
liis  name  to  his  musical  works;  but  his  copyist, 
Grcgorio  Piva,  had  to  place  his  upon  them.  In 
"the  year  1708,  he  gave  up  his  Kapellmeistership 
fully.  This  he  did  principally  for  the  benefit  of 
Ilerr  Handel,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  tor  the 
most  of  wdiat  we  know  about  Steffani." — Ibid., 
page  1  75. 

*  Mattheson  records  Handel's  journey  with  Von 
Binitz  also  in  another  place. 


It  is  as  well  proved  that  Steffani  teas  Kapell- 
meister to  the  Elector,  as  that  Handel  ever  was, 
although  a  Catholic. 

"  flow  it  came  to  pass  that  he  [Thomas  Britton] 
learned  to  play  the  viola  di  gamba,  is  not  known; 
but  he  played  upon  it,"  etc.  Note,  to  this.  "It 
is  therefore  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  viola  di 
gamba  was  introduced  into  England  by  Attilio  in 
1721." — Schcelcher,  page  58. 

Very  decidedly  an  error,  unless  when  Shak- 
speare  makes  Sir  Toby  Belch  say  of  Sir  Andrew 
Aguechcek:  "He  plays  o'  the  Viol-de-Gambo, 
and  speaks  three  or  four  languages  word  for  word 
without  book,"  it  only  proves  the  existence  of  that 
instrument — in  Illyria  !  What  is  the  six-string 
bass,  in  Mace's  "  chests  of  viols,"  which  is  to  be 
"  set  Down  between  the  Cuh'es  of  your  Legs  and 
Knees:  so,  as  by  Them,  It  may  stand  steadily 
without  Help  of  your  Left  Hand,  and  so  fust,  that 
a  Slander-by  can  not  easily  take  It  Thence!'  but 
the  viola  di  gamba? — Musick's  Monument,  fol. 
London,  1676.     Page  247. 

If  there  should  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  instru- 
ment referred  to  by  Mace,  there  can  be  none 
upon  that  for  which  John  Plavford  gives  several 
pages  of  Instructions.  He  calls  it  viol  de  qambo, 
and  prefixes  a  picture  of  the  instrument.  See  his 
"Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Musick,  16mo. 
London,  1674." — Page  91.  et  seq. 

Handel,  it  seems,  (Schcelcher,  page  40.)  intro- 
duced one  of  these  instruments  into  his  Resurrec- 
zione ;  but  he  was  surpassed  by  his  great  contem- 
porary, John  Sebastian  Bach,  as  appears  by  a 
manuscript  cantata  in  Dr.  Mason's  Library, 
entitled,  "  Gottes  Zeit  ist  die  Allerbeste  Zeit," 
scored  for  two  flutes,  two  viole  di  gamba,  soprano, 
alto,  tenor,  basso,  and  fundamento." 

"  A  Hanoverian  Baron  named  Kilmanseck,  a 
great  admirer  of  Handel,  and  a  friend  of  George 
I.,  undertook  to  bring  them  together  again,"  etc. 
—the  famous  story  of  the  water-music. — Schoel- 
cher, page  61. 

Query.      Whether    the    mediator,    or    rather 
mediatrix,  was  not    George's  mistress,  the   Kil- 
mannsegge — known  as  "  La  Baronne"  ? 
[To  be  continued.] 


THE    BALLET. 

"What  a  'wildering  sight,  what  a  maze  of  delight ; 

"Was  ever  anything  like  it  ? — 
Ambient  swarms  of  fairy-like  forms, 
Beauty  and  grace  of  figure  and  face, 
Exquisite  grouping, 
Delicate  drooping, 
Rocket-like  rising, 
Briskness  surprising, 
Boundings  aerial, 
Drapery  airily  scant  at  each  end ; 

Gauzy  material, 
Scarcely  betraying  where  flesh  and  frock  blend ; 
Muslin  and  dimity, 
Half-hidden  symmetry, 
Ribands  and  roses, 
Passionate  poses. 
Lithe  shapes  revolving, 
Clusters  dissolving, 
Ever  fresh  beauties  artistic  unfold, 
Limbs  neat  and  tapering 
Volatile  capering, 
A  living  labyrinth  rare  to  behold, — 
Oh  ! — what  a  vision  of  charming  confusion, 

Simple  and  complex,  all  at  a  glance; 
Half  a  reality — half  an  illusion, 
Such  is  the  mystic  and  magical  dance. 
Whirling,  twirling. 
Skipping,  tripping, 
Flashing,  dashing, 
In  merriest  measure ; 
Circumrotations, 
Supple  saltations, 
Daring  gyrations. 
Perennial  pleasure! 
The  ballet !— we'll  call  it— mild  metaphor  spurning— 
A  human  kaleidoscope,  constantly  turning. 

Courier. 
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From  my  Diary,  No.  15. 

Cambridge,  Nov.  25. — Suppose  a  case.  John 
Strong  has  studied  an  elementary  work  or  two  on 
Chemistry,  has  heard  a  course  or  two  of  lectures  at 
some  college,  and  with  certain  acids,  alkalies,  a  red 
cabbage  for  coloring,  a  few  salts,  a  small  air  pump 
to  be  used  in  suffocating  a  kitten  and  extinguishing 
a  candle,  a  few  bell  glasses,  receivers,  and  other  like 
apparatus,  is  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  the  force 
of  instructors  in  the  school  for  boys  in  Snugville. 
John  Strong  saves  a  little  money,  and,  honestly  wish- 
ing to  make  himself  more  worthy  of  the  name  of 
Chemist,  crosses  the  water,  and  spends  a  year  in 
Goettingen  with  Wochler.  He  is  industrious,  per- 
haps has  even  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  prepares  a  thesis,  which,  being  here 
and  there  corrected  and  touched  up  by  a  competent 
person,  really  becomes  quite  a  creditable  affair  to 
him,  and  he  gets  a  diploma  from  the  institution. 

Suppose,  moreover,  that  a  young  fellow  in  Woeh- 
ler's  laboratory  should  write  a  letter  to  the  American 
Mining  Journal,  or  SiUiman's  Journal  of  Science  — 
and  it  should  be  printed  —  in  which  we  should  read 
how  the  said  thesis  was  read  in  public,  what  dignita- 
ries of  the  University  were  present,  how  Woeliler 
himself  assisted  in  the  experiments  performed,  and, 
in  short,  what  an  immense  affair  it  was  generally. 
Then  should  follow  a  flaming  account  of  the  thesis 
itself,  illustrating  American  Chemistry  in  Gocttingcn 
bv  a  minute  analysis  of  its  contends,  and  showing 
what  wonderful  discoveries  John  Strong  has  made, 
and  what  remarkable  manipulations  John  Strong  has 
performed.  Then  our  letter  writer  closes  by  inform- 
ing us  that  John  Strong  has  not  confined  himself  to 
any  one  branch  of  his  science,  but  is  equally  great  in 
organic,  analytic,  and  chemistry  of  other  "  ics " ; 
that  he  has  received  the  most  flattering  testimonials 
from  Wochler,  from  Heinrich  Rose,  and  Mitscherlich 
— these  two  he  saw  during  a  flying  visit  to  Berlin — 
and  that  Liehig,  who  glanced  over  his  thesis  at  Mu- 
nich, the  day  John  Strong  was  there,  closes  his  testi- 
monial with  these  flattering  words  :  "  America  need 
not  now  content  herself  with  European  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  Chemistry,  as  Mr.  Strong  can 
furnish  his  country  with  original  essays  and  papers 
corresponding  to  the  progress  which  the  science  has 
made  in  the  old  world  " 

No  one  can  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  effect 
such  a-  letter  would  have  upon  the  reputation  of  John 
Strong  in  the  minds  of  such  men  as  Professors  Gibbs, 
Whitney,  Joy,  Horsford,  Hungerford,  and  others, 
who,  having  spent  years  of  laborious  study  in  the 
laboratories  of  Rose,  Woehler,  Liehig,  Mitscherlich, 
know  what  is  absolutely  required  of  a  man  before  he 
can  pretend  to  lay  claim  to  the  name  of  Chemist- 
John  Strong  might  well  most  devoutly  exclaim, 
"  Lord,  save  me  from  my  friends!  " 

Kind  and  friendly  criticism  of  a  young  man's  ef- 
forts in  science  or  art,  judicious  notices  in  the  public 
prints  of  his  labors,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  of- 
fered him  by  such  as  have  already  achieved  distinc- 
tion, a  compliment  here  and  there  when  deserved  — 
these  are  most  desirable  and  beneficial  in  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  young  aspirant.  But  when  praise  de- 
generates into  flattery,  and  compliment  is  carried  to 
absurdity,  the  wonld-be  friend  is  in  fact  little  better 
than  an  enemy. 

On  my  way  from  New  York  hither  I  amused  my- 
self with  the  perusal  of  several  numbers  of  the  New 
York  Musical  World,  and  found  in  one  of  them  a 
letter  which  has  given  rise  to  this  entry  in  my  diary. 
It  is  an  account  of  the  performance  of  a  psalm  or 
cantata  at  Leipzig  by  an  American  musical  student, 
who  had  been  there  one  year,  and  is  written  in  a 
style  which  might  properly  be  adopted  had  the  work 
been  some  newly  discovered  treasure  from  the  pen  of 
Mozart,  Bach,  or  Beethoven. 

I   read   the   letter   two  or   three   times,  in  doubt 


whether  to  consider  it  a  quiz,  a  puff  extraordinary, 
or  an  hottest  expression  of  opinion.  1  could  hardly 
place  it  in  the  first  category,  happening  to  know  that 
the  name  signed  to  it  is  that  of  an  English  student  of 
music  in  Leipzig.  Without  undertaking  to  decide 
the  point,  I  will  quote  one  passage : 

"  Mr. ,  who  has  not.  confined  himself  to  vocal 

composition,  but  has  written  several  instrumental 
quartets  and  overtures,  &c.  has  been  honored  with  a 
diploma  from  the  Leipzig  Couservatoriuiu  of  Music, 
and  has  received  the  most,  flattering  testimonials 
from  Knpelle  Meister  Iiietz,  the  Director  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts;  Franz  Liszt,  the  great  pian- 
ist and  composer;  Dr.  Hauptman,  Dr.  Richrer,  and 
Dr.  Louis  Spohr,  the  eminent  composer,  who  closes 
his  testimonial  with  these  flattering  words:  "  Amer- 
ica need   not  now  content   herself   with    European 

compositions,  as   Mr. can  furnish  his  country 

with  original  works  corre>pondiiiLr  to  the  progress 
which  this  art  has  made  in  the  Old  World.'  " 

One  feels  inclined  to  query  how  venerable  old 
"Dr.  Louis  Spohr,  the  eminent  composer,"  or 
"Franz  Liszt,  the  great  pianist  and  composer," — the 
one  in  Cassel,  the  other  in  Weimar — rould  have  he- 
come  so  well  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary 
merits  of  a  student  of  a  year's  standing  in  the  Leip- 
zig Conservatorium  ?  In  fact,  many  questions  arise, 
not  easily  answered. 

Now,  for  aught  I  know,  the  Cantata  of  Mr.  Blank 
may  be  the  greatest  work  since  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  and  his  genius  resplendent  as  the  un- 
clouded sun  ;  but  if  he  knows  the  difference  between 
rational  commendaiion  and  absurd  overdoing  of  the 
matter,  his  aspiration  may  well  be  — 

"Lord  save  nic  from  P.  Wright!  " 


First  Appearance  of  Chri  Formes  in  New  York. 

(From  the  Courier  &  Enquirer,  Dec.  2. J 

Carl  Formes  made  his  first  appearance  on 
Monday  evening  before  an  audience  larger  than 
any  ever  seen  within  the  walls' of  the  Academy 
of  Music,  except  those  which  gathered  against 
and  in  support  of  Mayor  Wood  during  the  past 
week.  There  were  some  elements  of  discord  in 
this  immense  throng.  Madame  La  Grange  was 
hissed  on  two  or  three  occasions,  but  certainly  by 
those  who  do  not  in  any  way  represent  New  York 
appreciation  of  the  unwearying  exertions  of  this 
excellent  lady  and  admirable  artist.  These 
expressions  of  spite  were  soon  hushed,  and  the 
evening  passed  off  very  pleasantly,  Madame  La 
Grange  singing  the  music  of  Alice  excellently 
well. 

Herr  Formes  showed  himself  to  be  a  greater 
artist  than,  with  all  his  reputation,  we  had  ex- 
pected to  find  him.  His  voice  is  plenteous  in 
quantity,  beautiful  in  quality  :  it  is  a  pure  bass  ; 
but  he  does  not  roar,  he  sings ;  and  as  an  actor 
he  has  had  no  equal  among  the  operatic  artists 
who  have  preceded  him.  We  notice  with  sur- 
prise some  comparison  made  between  him  and 
Marini,  —  a  coarse  bawder,  whose  only  recom- 
mendation was  a  loud,  but  harsh,  hard,  unsympa- 
thetic voice.  Formes  produces  his  impression  not 
by  the  strength  of  his  voice,  although  he  has  more 
than  any  basso  yet  heard  here  ;  nor  by  its  com- 
pass, though  we  should  say  he  had  at  command 
two  clear  octaves  and  more,  from  E  flat  below  to 
F  above;  it  is  his  intelligent  use  of  this  noble 
organ  which  must  win  him  the  admiration  of  all 
cultivated  lovers  of  music.  The  grace  and  ease 
with  which  he  passes  from  note  to  note,  no  matter 
what  the  interval,  or  whether  with  full  or  half 
voice,  the  delicate  modulation  of  his  tones,  and 
ever  varying  graduation  of  his  volume  of  sound, 
the  precision  and  firmness  of  his  execution,  the 
unerring  truth  of  his  intonation,  his  expressive 
style — every  inflection  having  an  intelligent  pur- 
pose ; — and  above  all  the  pure  and  flowing  meth- 
od of  vocalization  which  he  constantly  exhibits, 
place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the  eminent  lyric 
artists  that  have  visited  us  within  the  last  few 
years. 

Herr  Formes  has  a  fine  presence,  being  rather 
tall  and  well  made,  with  an  expressive  face,  which, 
when  not  made  up  for  Bertrand,  must  be  pleas- 


ing, if  not  handsome.  In  (his  making  up,  too, he 
shows  his  quality.  He  docs  not  distort  his  visage 
and  make  it  so  hideous  that  Robert  as  well  as 
every  other  human  being  must  look  at  it  with  a 
mixture  of  horror  and  mirth,  which  is  the  fashion 
of  other  Berfrands:  he  only  marks  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  own  efforts  to  throw  a  cynical 
and  sardonic  expression  into  it  may  he  aided,  and 
then  trusts  to  his  own  control  of  mind  and  fea- 
ture. In  his  hands  the  part  of  Bertrand  has  dig- 
nity and  power.  His  manner  is  marked  by  the 
farthest  possible  remove  from  extravagance,  both 
in  acting  and  in  singing;  and,  indeed,  (he  im- 
pression that  he  constantly  produces  is  that  of 
ample,  self-contained,  reserved  power.  The  Ger- 
mans may  well  be  proud  of  him  ;  but  so  may  the~ 
Italians,  whose  language  he  enunciates  so  finely™ 
for  although  his  artistic  intelligence  is  Northern, 
his  artistic  feeding  has  the  warm  tone  of  the  sun- 
ny South.  He  was  quite  ill  on  this  occasion  ; 
but  although  he  may  hereafter  sing  with  more 
spirit  and  force,  he  showed,  even  under  such  de- 
pressing circumstances,  the  high  quality  and  the 
completeness  of  his  artistic  power.  There  was  a 
part  of  his  voice,  including  two  or  three  upper 
notes,  which  he  did  not  on  this  evening  deliver  as 
freely  as  became  his  '■  royal  mouth."  The  defect 
may  possibly  be  permanent  and  inherent,  or  we 
perhaps  must  attribute  it  to  the  state  of  his  health. 
We  look  with  most  pleasurable  expectations  for 
his  appearance  in  other  operas  and  in  oratorio. 

The  management  deserve  credit,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  manner  in  which  this  very 
exacting  opera  was  put  upon  the  stage.  Its  de- 
mands, especially  in  the  third  act,  are  always 
greater  than  our  American  resources  can  supply. 


The  New  Basso. 

[From  the  New  York  Musical  World.] 

It  is  now  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since 
Herr  Formes  left  his  native  place  Mulheim,  a 
small  town  near  the  Rhine,  about  an  hour's  travel 
from  Cologne.  In  this  town  he  had  tried  various 
humble  avocations;  first  as  shoe-maker,  then  as 
beer  brewer,  then  as  sexton.  But  on  fairly 
attaining  his  manhood  he  discovered  that  he  had 
a  voice,  and  consequently  left  for  Cologne,  where 
he  took  lessons  of  the  then  celebrated  German 
Basso  Oehrlein — who,  by  the  way,  has  been  for 
some  years  in  this  country,  has  appeared  some- 
times in  German  opera,  has  sung  in  several  of  our 
city  Catholic  churches,  and  has  now  left,  we 
believe,  with  Mile.  Vestvali's  company.  Oehrlein 
lost  his  voice  and  celebrity,  while  his  pupil  Formes 
retained  his  voice  and  more  than  succeeded  to  his 
master's  reputation. 

Oehrlein  had  great  difficulty  at  first  with 
Formes,  who  at  that  time  was  very  heavy  and 
stupid,  and  destitute  of  all  manner  and  address. 
But  the  voice  of  Formes  was  so  fine,  and  im- 
proved so  much  under  cultivation,  that  he  soon 
began  to  take  subordinate  parts  in  opera.  De- 
spite his  awkwardness  and  lack  of  polish,  his  fine 
voice  made  its  own  way  with  the  public  ;  he  be- 
gan to  take  more  important  parts,  to  sing  in  con- 
certs, and  finally  received  the  offer  of  an  engage- 
ment at  the  opera  in  Vienna,  which  he  accepted. 
But,  joining  the  revolutionists  of  184-,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  "Vienna  and  return  again  for  a 
short  time  to  Cologne,  whence  he  went  to  London 
with  a  German  company.  Here  he  has  remained 
ever  since,  and  has  gradually  been  growing  in 
public  favor  and  in  celebrity. 

In  respect  of  voice,  Formes  is  not  what  he 
once  was.  Aside  from  the  general  failure  of  tone, 
however,  a  marked  defect  is  now  apparent  in  his 
faulty  intonation.  He  is  sometimes  nearly  half  a 
tone  out  of  the  way.  But  the  great  volume  of 
his  voice,  and  its  unusual  depth,  excites  the  ad- 
miration of  the  audience  and  carries  him  through. 
On  his  first  appearance  at  the  Academy  on  Mon- 
day evening,  he  dropped,  several  times,  to  E  flat, 
and  sustained  the  tone  firmly  and  fully. 

Robert  Le  Dialile  was  an  opera  for  our  German 
population,  and  the  Germans  were  there  on  Mon- 
day evening  in  immense  numbers.  From  "  Para- 
dise" to  parquet,  the  house  was  crowded^  to  ex- 
cess. The  opera  opened  not  over-felicitously : 
the  finely-fugued  overture  and  the  first  chorus 
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showed  lack  of  drill.  Formes,  on  entering  with 
Brignardi,  was  handsomely  received  by  the  audi- 
ence. It  was  soon  evident,  that  although  Formes 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  Basso,  (in  respect  of  voice,) 
he  was  not,  and  could  never  have  been,  an  ac- 
complished singer.  He  studied  but  a  very  short 
time,  and  then  was  left  to  his  own  taste.  He 
therefore  lacks  style  and  school,  and  seems  to  be 
deficient  in  ear.  Still,  as  the  biggest  voice,  pro- 
bably, that  we  have  yet  had  in  this  country,  his 
arrival  here  is  an  event. 

Madame  De  Lagrange  accepts  largely  of  the 
charity  of  the  audience  in  her  performance  of  the 
part  of  Alice,  in  the  sosteuuto  music  of  which 
(requiring  a  perfectly  steady  and  reliable  tone) 
fcher  entirely  unmanageable  tremulousness  is  most 
'painful  to  a  cultivated  ear.  Madame's  best  musi- 
cal friends  (among  whom  we  reckon  ourselves) 
cannot  but  concede  that  this  great  singer  is  no 
longer  herself,  except  in  florid,  rapid,  and  highly 
executive  music.  The  changes  undertaken  in 
Meyerbeer's  music,  on  the  present  occasion,  were 
also  something  which  no  person  of  musical  cul- 
ture could  approve. 

Signor  Brignardi  as  Robert  was  so-so-ish.  Sig- 
nor  Labocetta  as  Raimbault  was  extremely  good, 
in  fact  the  best  of  all.  Mile.  Cairoli  got  through 
much  better  than  she  at  first  promised,  and  was 
deservedly  applauded. 

There  was  much  curtailment  and  disarrange- 
ment of  the  opera.  The  second  act  was  thrown 
out  of  its  place,  and  merged  with  the  fourth  act, 
both  being  curtailed  and  foreshortened.  The  third 
act  was  also  cut  into  two  separate  acts,  and  short- 
ened at  that. 

The  graveyard  scene  lacked  graves  and  tomb- 
stones. The  ghosts,  therefore,  were  denied  the 
privilege  of  rising  out  of  them,  and  had  to  walk 
out  from  behind  the  scenes.  The  change  of 
ghosts  into  nymphs,  which  abroad  is  usually  ac- 
complished by  machinery,  the  ghostly  dress  being 
whisked  off  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  had  here  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  poor  ghosts  themselves — 
with  their  own  hands.  The  times  are  hard,  how- 
ever ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  even  the  ghosts 
have  to  undress  themselves. 


The  Opera  Houses  op  Europe  : — No.  II,  Theatre 
Lyrique,  of  Paris. 

Paris,  Nov.  16.— It  is  getting  uncomfortably 
cold  in  Paris.  Fuel  is  dear,  candles  ditto,  and 
in  my  little  room  au  qualrieme  the  nights  are 
dismal  and  drear)'.  At  such  times  I  seek  refuge 
in  Paradise  ! 

Do  not  be  startled  at  this  sacrilegious  assertion. 
Paris  (which  many  folks  think  is  after  all  but  an 
abbreviation  for  Paradise)  goes  to  the  theatre 
every  night,  and  that  part  of  Paris  that  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  its  boxes,  or  stalls,  or  seats  d'or- 
chestre,  goes  away  up  to  the  amphitheatre — gen- 
erally a  hot,  uncomfortable  place — which,  with  a 
Mark  Tapley  style  of  jocularity,  it  calls  "  Para- 
dise." 

The  charges  of  admission  to  Paradise  vary 
from  fifty  cents  down  to  fifteen  ;  and,  inconsistent 
as  it  may  appear,  the  fifteen  cent  Paradise  of  the 
Theatre  Lyrique  is  vastly  more  cool  and  comfort- 
able than  its  more  expensive  competitor  of  the 
Grand  Opera.  The  operas  are  given  in  excel- 
lent style,  and  consequently  the  Theatre  Lyrique 
is  one  of  the  principal  places  of  resort.  Of 
course  I  patronize  Paradise,  for  the  monetary 
panic  at  New  York  has,  I  fear,  affected  the  sav- 
ings bank  where  is  deposited  my  fifty  dollars,  on 
the  interest  of  which  I  am  travelling  through 
Europe.  So,  you  perceive,  economy  is  advisable 
on  my  part. 

There  is  probably  no  portion  of  Paris  more 
intensely  Parisian  than  the  Boulevards  du  Tem- 


ple, where  stand  in  one  block  all  the  minor 
theatres  of  the  city — the  Theatre  Lyrique,  Thea- 
tre de  la  Gaiete,  des  Folies  Dramatiques,  Funam- 
bules,  and  others.  At  night  the  fronts  of  all 
these  places  of  entertainment  are  brilliantly  illu- 
minated, and  the  wide  trottoir,  with  its  double 
row  of  trees,  and  its  innumerable  booths  for  the 
sale  of  refreshments,  is  crowded  with  people  wait- 
ing in  regular  lines  two  abreast,  before  each  thea- 
tre, for  the  opening  of  the  doors.  The  policemen 
(all,  as  usual,  looking  like  Louis  Napoleon)  are 
ubiquitous,  and  immediately  noticeable,  by  their 
uniform,  and  cocked  hats ;  there  are  also  a  few 
soldiers  in  military  uniform  pacing  before  the 
doors,  with  their  brazen  helmets  flashing  in  the 
gaslight.  There  is  no  confusion  in  this  scene. 
Every  new  comer  quietly  takes  his  place  at  the 
end  of  the  queue,  and  when  the  doors  are  opened, 
marches  in  regularly  and  slowly,  there  never  being 
allowed  any  of  the  crushing  and  crowding  that 
invariably  attends  a  similar  occurrence  in  the 
States  or  Great  Britain. 

The  Theatre  Lyrique  is  the  first  you  meet,  as 
you  come  from  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin,  and  is 
the  only  one  whose  exterior  can  lay  any  claim  to 
architectural  beauty.  This  theatre  was  built  in 
1846  by  Alexander  Dumas,  the  novelist,  and  was 
opened  under  the  name  of  Theatre  Historique, 
though  devoted  to  the  drama  in  all  its  forms. 
The  front  is  narrow,  but  tastefully  designed,  and 
as  we  take  our  place  in  the  queue  (which  all 
must  do,  no  matter  what  part  of  the  house  they 
patronize),  we  have  leisure  to  inspect  it  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  entrance  is  flanked  by  two  couples 
of  fluted  Ionic  columns,  and  two  caryatides,  re- 
presenting Tragedy  and  Comedy,  support  the  flat 
architrave  of  the  entrance.  Above  this  entabla- 
ture is  a  vast  semicircular  niche,  flanked  by  cary- 
atides, representing  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  and  the 
Cid  and  Chimena  ;  these  support  a  circular  pedi- 
ment, adorned  with  a  winged  statue  of  the  Gen- 
ius of  History.  The  interior  of  the  large  niche 
is  handsomely  frescoed,  and  quite  a  miscellaneous 
assemblage  of  distinguished  persons  are  gathered 
there,  including  Poetry,  Comedy  and  Tragedy, 
hand  in  hand,  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Seneca,  Shakspeare,  Corneille,  Racine,  Voltaire, 
Schiller,  Talma,  Nourrit,  Gluck,  Mehul,  Aris- 
tophanes, Menander,  Plautus,  Terence,  Moliere, 
Goethe,  Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes,  Regnard, 
Marivaux,  Mile.  Mars,  Mozart,  and  Gretry.  In 
other  compartments  there  are  scenes  from  various 
plays  and  operas  both  classic  and  modern. 

While  looking  at  this,  we  are  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  a  pertinacious  creature,  who  wants  to 
sell  "  Vert-vert  pour  quinze  centimes — trois  sous," 
this  "  Vert-vert "  being  a  little  newspaper,  con- 
taining the  list  of  performances  for  that  evening 
in  all  the  theatres  of  the  city,  with  the  names  of 
performers  ;  for  in  Paris  and  in  the  English  thea- 
tres they  have  no  programmes  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution as  with  us.  In  London  and  Dublin 
women  sell  the  programmes  in  the  street  for  a 
penny,  and  in  Paris  you  are  offered  for  three 
sous  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  a  page  or  so 
of  the  latest  theatrical  and  musical  gossip. 

At  last  there  is  a  slight  movement  ahead,  and 
slowly  the  doors  of  the  theatre  absorb  the  wait- 
ing crowd,  who  as  quietly  distribute  themselves 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  house.  Wherever 
they  go  there  is  a  Louis  Napoleon-like  policeman. 
He  stands  by  the  ticket  seller  (a  lady)  and  by 
the  ticket  taker ;  he  is  ubiquitous,  very  observant, 
but  very  polite. 


A  female  attendant  shows  you  to  a  seat,  and 
takes  care  of  your  hat  for  a  sou,  and  then  you 
are  at  liberty  to  observe  the  interior  of  the  house. 
It  is  very  peculiar,  being  elliptical  in  form,  twenty 
metres  in  breadth,  and  only  sixteen  in  depth,  by 
which  arrangement  every  part  of  the  house  is 
quite  near  the  stage.  The  general  decorations 
consist  of  garlands  of  fruits  and  flowers  on  a 
white  ground,  while  the  hangings  and  cushions 
are  of  red  damask.  There  are  three  tiers  of 
boxes,  while  directly  behind  the  highest,  and  at 
a  sufficient  elevation  to  place  the  occupants  above 
the  range  of  the  heads  in  front  of  them,  is  the 
amphitheatre,  alias  Paradise.  The  ceiling  has 
been  frescoed  in  the  usual  conventional  style, 
with  colonnades,  and  festoons,  and  Muses;  but 
all  these  works  of  art  are  almost  obliterated  by 
time  and  smoke.  The  building  is  chiefly  lighted 
by  two  glass  chandeliers,  so  disposed  as  not  to  in- 
tercept the  view  from  any  part  of  the  house. 

The  proscenium  is  quite  plain,  surmounted  by 
the  arms  of  the  country,  while  on  frescoed  panels 
directly  above  are  the  names  of  Mozart,  Gretrv, 
Dalayrac,  and  Cherubini.  Over  either  of  the 
handsome  Corinthian  facades  of  private  stage 
boxes  are  the  names  of  Gluck  and  Lullv,  while 
on  the  front  of  the  balustrade  of  the  lower  tier 
are  those  of  Boieldieu,  Weber,  Herold,  and  Bel- 
lini. The  drop  curtain  is  a  conventional  affair, 
representing  half-raised  drapery  and  a  perspec- 
tive of  landscape.  The  salle  is  on  the  whole  one 
of  the  .most  comfortable  and  social  of  all  the  Pa- 
risian theatres. 

The  operas  generally  produced  here  are  those 
of  French  composers,  and  here  all  the  rising 
young  musicians  have  their  earlier  efforts  brought 
before  the  public  ;  the  stage  is  at  the  same  time 
a  sort  of  preparatory  school  for  the  Opera  Com- 
ique  and  Grand  Opera,  and  as  all  these  estab- 
lishments belong  to  government,  their  interests 
never  clash.  Most  of  the  modern  French  artists 
have  debuted  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique.  Marie 
Cabel,  the  reigning  star  of  the  Opera  Comique, 
first  appeared  here,  and  Roger,  the  tenor,  also 
once  belonged  to  this  troupe,  then  was  promoted 
to  the  Opera  Cornique,  and  now  holds  the  first 
position  in  the  Grand  Opera  de  l'Academie  de 
Musique,  the  highest  professional  rank  a  French 
singer  can  attain. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  that  the  Theatre  Lyrique 
is  a  training  school  for  artists,  the  performances 
there  are  by  no  means  wanting  in  skill  and  eflect. 
The  orchestra  is  excellent,  and  the  tnise  en  scene 
exhibits  all  the  perfection  for  which  the  Parisian 
theatres  are  in  this  respect  so  famed.  The  first 
time  I  attended  this  establishment,  Weber's  Obe- 
ron  was  the  opera  ;  and  I  have  never  heard  the 
splendid  overture  better  done,  while  the  scenic 
effects  were  really  surprising.  The  character  of 
Rezia  was  assumed  by  Mme.  Cambakdi,  a  pow- 
erful dramatic  singer,  and  a  favorite  here,  while 
that  of  Huon  was  by  Michot,  a  tenor  who  de- 
serves a  more  extensive  fame  than  he  has  yet 
achieved.  But  I  have  noticed  that  the  tenor 
singers  at  the  Opera  iu  Paris  are  far  superior  to 
the  prime  donne.  I  have  not  vet  heard  since 
leaving  New  York  a  prima  donna  who  can  at  all 
compare  with  that  modern  Cecilia,  Anua  de  La- 
grange, but  in  such  minor  theatres  as  the  Lyrique 
we  hear  nightly  tenors  who  in  the  States  would 
eclipse  the  popularity  of  Brignoli  himself. 

Between  the  acts  we  will  stroll  outside,  and  as 
we  leave  the  theatre  with  a  number  of  seekers 
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after  fresh  air,  ive  become  aware  of  an  excite- 
ment. There  is  a  great  noise,  and  the  shrieking 
of  men  and  women  on  the  wide  trottoir ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  dire  confusion,  be  assured  it 
is  no  new  revolution  —  merely  the  venders  of 
drinks  and  fruits  inviting  the  passers  by  to  par- 
take of  their-good  fare.  If  you  listen  a  few  mo- 
ments, yon  will  distinguish  the  words  that  old 
woman  with  the  strange  headdress  is  bawling  out, 
as  she  points  to  her  glasses  of  lemonade ;  and  as 
you  approach  she  will  honor  you  with  a  special 
cry  of: 

Monsieur,  veut-il  quelq-ue-chose  a  b-o-i-r-e  ?, 
dwelling  on  the  last  word  with  a  howl,  as  of  a 
person  in  great  agony. 

Immediately  a  vender  of  pears  will  poetically 
respond  from  a  neighboring  booth  : 

Monsieur,  veut-il  manger  un  p—o—i—r—e  ?  and  so 
the  antiphonal  howling  will  be  piercing  your  ears 
till  3'ou  return  to  Paradise. 

The  repertoire  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique  in- 
cludes, I  believe,  all  the  operas  of  Weber ;  and 
his  Oberon  and  Euryanthe  are  especial  favorites 
here.  On  my  second  visit  I  heard  the  latter 
opera  most  excellently  given,  with  Mile.  Amelie 
Rey,  a  new  debutante,  and  that  superb  tenor, 
Marchot,  in  the  chief  roles.  You  have  no  idea 
how  often  new  debutantes  appear  upon  this  stage. 
They  are  usually  selected  from  the  more  promis- 
ing members  of  the  chorus,  learn  a  few  roles,  and 
after  performing  them  at  the  Lyrique  a  few  times, 
are  sent  off  to  the  provincial  theatres,  whence  in 
a  few  years  they  will  return  to  Paris,  and,  if  of 
sufficient  ability,  are  engaged  at  the  Opera  Com- 
ique.  When  superannuated,  thejr  draw  a  pen- 
sion from  government.  There  is  a  ballet  corps 
connected  with  the  Lyrique,  and  in  Euryanthe 
these  votaries  of  Terpsichore  dance  to  the  music 
of  Weber's  well-known  Invitation  a  la  Danse, 
which  has  been  arranged  for  the  orchestra  by 
Berlioz.  The  ballet  corps  are  also  educated 
with  a  view  to  promotion  to  the  Opera  Comique 
and  Grand  Opera,  and  likewise  in  old  age  re- 
ceive pensions  from  the  government. 

The  performances  are  generally  preceded  by 
some  little  comic  operetta  of  one  act,  usually 
without  chorus,  and  employing  only  three  or  four 
characters.  M.  Griffard,  by  Mestapes,  is  the 
name  of  one  of  these  pretty  little  musical  farces, 
which  are  rendered  by  the  second  class  singers  of 
the  troupe  ;  and  generally  the  house  does  not  fill 
up  till  the  commencement  of  the  more  elaborate 
opera,  the  chief  attraction  of  the  evening.  At 
present,  Margot,  a  new  opera,  in  three  acts,  by 
M.  Louis  Clapisson,  alternates  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique  with  Oberon  and  Euryanthe. 

Trovator. 

New  York,  Dec.  8. — Decidedly  the  greatest 
success  here  in  the  operatic  line  for  some  years, 
or  at  least  since  the  famous  Sontag  Troupe,  is  the 
production  of  Roberto  11  Diavolo  by  the  company 
now  performing  at  the  Academy.  I  mean  suc- 
cess in  the  largest,  fullest  sense,  not  merely  in  the 
number  of  representations  and  large  audiences, 
but  also  in  respect  of  quality  as  to  what  is  given, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  given.  Mr.  Ul- 
mann  certainly  deserves  our  hearty  thanks  for 
producing  this  noble  work  in  so  acceptable  a 
manner. 

Herr  Formes  comes  the  nearest  to  my  ideal 
of  a  truly  great  artist  of  any  male  singer  I  have 


ever  heard.  What  a  ponderous  voice  I  and  yet 
how  smooth  and  flexible  !  How  attentive  to  all  the 
details  and  business  of  his  part,  yet  without  stiff- 
ness or  any  seeming  effort !  One  feels  so  grate- 
ful for  the  exquisite  pleasure  afforded,  that  an 
attempt  at  fault-finding  is  disagreeable.  Of  course 
it  is  necessary  to  hear  and  see  an  artist  in  dilfer- 
ent  characters  to  be  able  to  judge  of  his  breadth 
and  scope. 

How  I  long  to  hear  his  noble  voice  in  "  Eli- 
jah "  !  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  Herr  Formes 
does  not  create  a  breeze  among  your  oratorio- 
loving  people.  La  Traviala  is  to  succeed  Robert 
after  Wednesday.  Bellini. 

IRust*  %h\aiiL 

London.  —  The  programme  of  the  second  winter 
concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace  comprised  a  Symphony 
in  G  by  Haydn,  the  piano  Concerto  in  C  minor  by 
Mozart,  a  Scherzo  (G  minor)  hy  Mendelssohn,  the 
overture  to"  Tell";  Balfe.'s  song:  "Come  into  the 
garden,  Maud,"  Braham's  "Death  of  Nelson"  song-, 
and  Thalberg's  "Home"  fantasia.  Miss  Arabella 
Goddard  was  the  pianist,  and  Charles  Bi'aham  the 
singer. ..."  St.  Paul "  and  the  "  Creation  "  were  the 
oratorios  performed  by  Mr.  Hullah's  "first  upper 
singing  school"  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  in  the  last  two 
months ....  The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  have  given 
the  first  of  a  series  of  "  great  vocal  rehearsals,"  having 
for  their  object  the  keeping  in  continual  practice  of 
the  Metropolitan  contingent  of  the  chorus  which  sang 
at  the  late  Handel  Festival,  and  which  is  to  sing  at 
the  Grand  Commemoration  in  1859.  Mr.  Costa 
conducted.     This  was  the  programme: 

Anthem — "  We  will  rejoice" Croft. 

Chorus — "  Tu  es  sacerdos"  (in  G) Leo. 

Anthem — "  I  will  arise" Creighton. 

Chorus — "  Righteous  Heaven"  (Susanna) Handel. 

Anthem — "  We  have  heard  with  our  ears".Palestrina. 

,,         "  In  thee,  0  Lord" Weldon. 

Chorus — "  Pignus  futuree"  (from  the  Litany  in 

B  flat)!" '...Mozart. 

Madrigal — "In  going  to  my  lonesome  bed". Edwards. 

,,  "Thyrsis,  sleepest  thou?" Bennett. 

,,  "April  is  in  my  mistress'  face" Morley. 

,,  "  Fair  shepherds'  queen" Mnrenzio. 

„  "  Thus  saith  my  Chloris" Wilbye. 

The  regular  concerts  were  to  commence  Nov.  27, 
with  Haydn's  Third  Mass,  Mendelssohn's  Lauda  Sion 
and  Spohr's  "  Last  Judgment." 

The  Opera  Buffa,  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  is 
treating  the  Londoners  to  a  pleasant  course  of  light 
and  sparkling  novelties.  On  the  14th  ult.  Donizetti's 
11  Companello  was  the  piece,  the  libretto  being  a  literal 
rendering,  by  Donizetti  himself,  of  the  French 
vaudeville,  La  Sonnette  de  Nuit.  This  was  succeeded 
by  Crispino  e  la  Comare,  an  opera  by  Luigi  and 
Frederico  Ricci.  The  names  of  the  principal  singers 
in  the  first  piece  are  Mile.  Cesarini,  Sig.  Ferrario  and 
Sig.  Galli ;  in  the  second,  Mme.  Fumagalli,  Signor 
Giorgetti,  (a  tenor,  "  with  a  beautiful  and  sympathetic 
voice"),  and  Sigs.  Carione  (as  the  cobbler),  Castelli 
and  Carnevali  (as  the  rival  doctors),  who  sang  a  trio 
buffo,  which  was  uproariously  encored. 

M.  Jullien's  last  great  success  is  his  new  "  Indian 
Quadrille,"  nightly  played  to  overflowing  houses.  In 
the  shape  of  a  Prospectus  to  the  said  Quadrille,  M. 
Jullien  delivers  his  sentiment  on  India,  thus  : 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race  seems  destined  to  carry 
civilization,  commerce,  laws,  and  arts  to  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  world  and  amongst  the  most 
uncivilized  tribes.  In  India,  where  even  Alexander 
the  Great  had  failed,  Great  Britain  has  triumphed. 
She  planted, 'midst  a  semi-barbarous  race,  the  laws 
of  reason  and  justice  Tolerant  of  all  differences 
and  shades  of  opinion  in  the  mother-country,  she 
generously  carried  her  liberal  principles  among  the 
two  hundred  millions  dwelling  in  British  India,  pro- 
tected by  her  power,  and  ruled  by  her  influence. 
They  were  left  free  in  the  exercise  of  their  manners, 
customs,  and   religion.     It  was   even   a   subject   of 


charge  that  she  carried  her  tolerance  beyond  reason- 
able bounds,  in  too  long  permitting  the  cruelties  with 
which  the  exercise  of  religion  was  attended,  as  taught 
by  the  Koran  or  practised  by  the  devotees  of  Jugger- 
naut.    However  the  country  flourished,  &c,  &c. 

And  so  on  for  half  a  column  or  more.  Mile.  Jetty 
Treffz  is  more  popular  than  ever  at  these  concerts. 
The  next  wave  of  Jullien's  wand  was  to  produce  a 
Masked  Ball;  and  then  was  to  follow  his  annual 
"Festival"  season,  when  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Weber  and  Haydn  would  each  have  his  night. 
The  London  Musical  World,  from  which  we  glean 
the  above  facts,  takes  occasion  from  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Mendelssohn  to  discourse  character- 
istically about  his  influence  and  deal  hard  blows  at 
the  "musicians  of  the  Future,"  —  too  cautious,  this 
time,  to  mix  up  Schubert  and  Schumann  with  Berlioz 
and  Wagner.     Here  is  a  specimen  : 

Mendelssohn,  living,  exercised  much  the  same 
effect  upon  music  as  the  lady  in  Shelley's  Sensitive 
Plant  upon  the  flowers;  and  his  death  brought  about 
just  such  a  revulsion  as  the  death  of  the  lady  in  the 
garden  she  had  tended.  There  was  no  longer 
cultivation,  but  disorder  everywhere — 

"Spawn,  weeds,  and  filth,  a  leprous  scum," 
choked  up  the  avenues  of  art.  Such  musical  Sepoys 
(!)  as  Liszt  and  Wagner  would  have  been  impossible 
had  Mendelssohn  been  spared;  but  God  willed  other- 
wise, and  the  art  of  music  was  condemned  to  pass 
through  a  severe  ordeal. 

Paris. — M»  Gounod's  recovery  is  complete.  He 
has  already  two  operas  on  the  stocks  —  one  called 
Ivan  le  Terrible,  intended  for  the  Grand  Opera  ;  the 
other  Le  Medecin  malgre'  lui,  founded  on  Moliere's 
celebrated  comedy,  for  the  Theatre  Lyrique.  The 
announcement  of  an  old  opera  by  Rossini  at  the 
Bonffes  Parisiens,  called  11  Brusckino,  has  given  rise 
to  a  grave  discussion  in  musical  circles.  The  origi- 
nal name  of  the  work  in  question,  when  produced  at 
the  San  Mose  in  Venice,  in  1813,  was  (according  to 
some)  La  Scala  di  Seta  (the  ladder  of  silkj.  It  is 
now,  however,  asserted  that  11  Brusohino  is  no  other 
than  II  Fiylioper  azzardo,  the  opera  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  Tancredi.  Some  of  the  Paris  publish- 
ers have  already  taken  advantage  of  the  excitement 
created  bv  the  promised  revival  of  an  early  work  by 
the  author  of  11  Barbiere,  and  have  announced  the 
music  of  11  Brusckino.  Madame  Nantier  Didie'e  has 
appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  boards  of  the  Ital- 
ians as  Rosina  in  the  Barbiere.  and  in  the  lesson 
scene  introduced  a  Spanish  romance  which  created  a 
marked  sensation.  Some  of  the  French  journals  are 
in  raptures  with  her  acting.  Why  Alhoni  should 
have  resigned  one  of  her  most  admirable  impersona- 
tions does  not  appear.  Meyerbeer  has  left  Paris, 
much  chagrined,  it  may  be  presumed,  at  being  una- 
ble, after  three  months  hard  toiling,  to  prepare  Mme. 
Lauters  in  the  part  of  Alice  in  Robert  Le  Liable.  At 
the  last  moment,  it  is  alleged,  the  lady  acknowledged 
her  inability  to  sing  the  music.  The  friends  of  Mme. 
Lauters  insist  that  this  was  only  an  excuse  to  get  rid 
of  the  part,  which,  for  some  unknown  reasons,  she 
was  not  willing  to  undertake,  and  find  all  sorts  of 
excuses  for  her.  It  is  strange  that  they  should  have 
neglected  to  take  into  account  that  Mme.  Lauters 
has  just  married  M.  Gueymard,  the  tenor.  Possibly 
her  new  change  of  state  may  account  for  her  caprice. 
Robert  le  Liable  is  thus  shelved  for  a  time.  Rumors 
are  afloat  that  the  direction  of  the  Opera  Comique 
is  about  to  undergo  a  change.  M.  Nestor  Roqueplan 
is  to  be  successor  to  M.  Emile  Perrin  ;  and  it  is  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  new  director  will  be  assisted  in 
the  management  by  M.  Henri  Trianon.  (The  whole 
of  this  report  has  been  officially  denied. — Ed.)  The 
new  work  by  MM.  Sauvage  and  Ambroise  Thomas, 
to  be  entitled  Le  Carnevul  de  Venise,  is  announced  for 
representation  in  a  few  days,  and  will  be  followed 
soon  afterwards  by  a  new  opera  of  M.  Bazin.  A 
new  operetta,  in  one  act,  called  Les  Deux  Pechews, 
the  music  bv  M.  Offenbach,  has  been  produced  at  the 
Bouffes  Parisiens.  Mme.  Stoltz  has  left  Paris  for 
Barcelona,  where  she  is  engaged  for  a  series  of  re- 
presentations at  the  Royal  Theatre.  Signor  Sivori  is 
gone  to  Amsterdam  to  give  concerts.  He  proceeds 
thence  to  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  and  Berlin,  and  re- 
turns to  Paris  in  December.  Mendelssohn's  "  Eli- 
jah "  is  in  rehearsal  at  the  Cirque  de  l'lmperatrice, 
and  will  be  performed  at  a  Grand  Musical  Festival 
in  the  first  week  of  December,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Pasdeloup.  Mme.  Viardot  and  MM.  Jourdan 
and  Stockhausen  will  sing  the  solos.  Mme.  Viardot 
will  at Jast  seethe  accomplishment,  of  a  wish  she  has 
long  cherished.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  faith  in 
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the  musical  taste  of  the  Parisian  public  may  he  jus- 
tified hy  the  result. —  (Corr.  London  Musical  World, 
Nov.  21). 

Leitzic. —  The  anniversary  of  Mendelssohn's 
tlcaih  (Nov.  4,  1847)  was  celebrated  hy  a  concert  en- 
tirely of  his  music.     A  Leipzig  paper  says  : 

The  music  composed  by  the  illustrious  master  to 
the  ninety  filth  Psalm  opened  the  performance  The 
solos  were  sung  hy  Mile.  Rosa  Mantll,  of  the  Pioval 
Berlin  Opera,  Mile.  Augusta  Koch,  and  Hcrr  Ru- 
dolph Otto,  from  Berlin,  a  gentleman  already  well 
known  to  us  as  an  excellent  singer  of  concert  and 
sacred  music.  The  overture,  The  Hebrides,  was  the 
second  piece  of  the  first  part,  which  concluded  with 
the  violin  concerto.  Ilerr  Joseph  Joachim  again 
•  displayed,  in  this  concerto,  that  eminent  anil  masterly 
skill,  in  everv  respect,  which  gives  him  an  indisputa- 
ble right  to  the  Mist  place  among  the  artists  at  pres- 
ent living  and  playing  on  this  instrument.  In  the 
second  part,  we  heard  the  charming  symphony,  No. 
4.  in  A  major — without  doubt  the  finest  work  of  its 
kind  ever  written  by  the  master — and  the  Loreley 
finale.  The  symphony  and  the  overture,  already 
mentioned,  were  in  their  execution  masterly  speci- 
mens of  what  our  orchestra  can  do.  The  solo  part 
in  the  finale  was  sung  by  Mile.  Rosa  Mandl.  Ac- 
cording to  report,  this  young  lady  undertook  and 
studied  the  part,- as  well  as  that  in  the  Psalm,  at  a 
comparatively  short  notice.  The  choruses  (Sing- 
academie,  Pauliucr-Verein,  Thomanerchor),  were 
most  excellent,  in  the  Psalm  and  the  finale. 

The  second  of  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  had  for  a 
feature  of  rare  interest  a  very  perfect  performance  of 
Beethoven's  violin  Concerto  by  Hen-Laub.  A  new 
overture,  "  Hafis,"  by  Louis  Ehlert,  is  spoken  of  as 
effective  and  sounding  well,  but  wanting  in  original 
thoughts,  and  too  much  after  the  manner  of  Men- 
delssohn. Fraiilein  Ida  Ki  tiger  sang  an  air  from 
F.garo  and  three  songs  :  the  "  Suleika"  of  Mendels- 
sohn ;  An  den  Sonnenscliein,  by  Schumann  ;  and  Wo- 
hin,  by  Schubert.  She  is  said  to  be  a  singer  of  prom- 
ise. Haydn's  Symphony.  No.  1,  in  E  flat,  and  an 
overture  by  Rietz,  in  A  major,  as  well  as  the  "  Hafis," 
were  finely  played.  At  the  third  concert,  Oct.  -22,  a 
new  Symphony  (No.  7  in  G  minor)  by  Niels  von 
Gade  (manuscript),  and  two  overtures,  one  by  C. 
Reinecke,  to  Dame  KoboldanA  one  hy  R.  Schumann, 
to  Genoveva,  were  performed.  Ilerr  L.  Brassin 
played,  with  great  applause,  Moscheles'  G  minor 
concerto,  Chopin's  Btrceuse,  and  an  original  rhapso- 
dy. Mile.  Jenny  Meyer,  of  Berlin,  sang  an  air  with 
obligato  violin  accompaniment  by  J.  S.  Bach,  and 
the  first  scene  of  Bellini's  Romeo.  Jenny  Lind  and 
Rubinstein  are  staying  here  for  the  present. 


Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  —  The  operas  per- 
formed here  during  the  last  three  months  were  cer- 
tainly various  enough  to  suit  all  tastes.  The  list  in- 
cludes the  Czar  and  Zimmerman,  Nozze  di  Figaro, 
Barber  of  Seville,  Spohr's  Faust,  Oheron,  Clemenza  di 
Tito,  Postilion  du  Lnnjtimeau,  Le  Prophe'te,  La  Juive, 
Jacob  nnd  seine  Sohne,  I  Puritani,  the  Huguenots, 
Gluck's  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  Don  Pasquale,  Der  Cadi, 
Tioratore,  Gluck's  Orfto,  Nicolai's  "  Merry  Wives  of 

Windsor,"  &c,  &c The  Cecilia  Society  announce 

the  High   Mass  and  the  Mutthew-Passion  of  Bach, 
the  "  Jepthah"  of  Handel,  and  Cherubim's  Requiem. 

Tkieste. — On  the  13th  of  October  Alfred  Jaell 
gave  a  concert  here,  in  which  he  played,  besides  some 
of  his  own  compositions,  the  C  sharp  minor  Sonata 
of  Beethoven,  a  Fugue  of  Bach,  and  a  Scherzo  by 
Chopin.  He  was  crowned  with  laurel,  and  called 
out  more  than  twenty  times,  in  true  Italian  fashion. 
In  a  second  concert  he  brought  out  Liszt's  "  Or- 
pheus" and  "Prometheus,"  as  arranged  for  two 
pianos. 

Berlin.  —  The  programmes  of  Stern's  Gesang- 
verein  for  this  season  promise  performances  of  "  St. 
Paul,"  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  the  Ninth  Symphony. 
...  .At  the  three  subscription  concerts  of  the  Singa- 
kademie  are  to  be  given  Bach's  Cantata:  Gottes Zeit 
ist  die  allerbeste  Zeit ;  Mozart's  Requiem  ;  the   Christ- 


mas Oratorio  of  Bach  (for  the  first  time  in  Berlin), 
and  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah." 
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Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 
The  first  concert  of  the  ninth  season  of  the 
Club  took  place  last  Tuesday  evening.  The 
Chiekering  saloon  offered  a  scene  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  true  music-lovers  in  these  unmusical 
and  gloomy  times.  It  was  filled  to  overllowing  ; 
even  the  ante-room  was  almost  full  ;  and  with 
the  best  kind  of  audience.  Nearly  all  the  old 
faces  were  there,  and  many  new  ones,  who  have 
grown  to  seek  more  near  acquaintance  with  the 
ever  fresh  inspirations  of  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, and  Mozart.  The  members  of  the  Club 
caught  inspiration  from  the  welcome,  which  was 
indeed  such  as  to  rebuke  the  timidity  of  com  ert 
societies  and  managers.  They  all  looked  well 
and  bright,  and  in  fit  frame  for  live  and  real  mu- 
sic. Never,  to  most  ears,  certainly  to  our  ears, 
have  their  instruments  discoursed  richer,  purer 
harmony  than  that  which  they  proceeded  to  give 
us.  The  instrumental  selections  were  very  choice. 
Here  is  the  programme  : 

part  i. 

1.  Fourth  Quintet,  in  D Mozart. 

Introduction  and  Allegro — Adagio — Minuetto — Fi- 
nale, Allegro. 

2.  Songofthe  Page,  from  the  Huguenots,. Meyerbeer. 

3.  Eighth  Quartet,  in  E  minor,  op.  59,  No.  3  of  the 
Three  Razoumoffsky  Qaitets,  (1st  time)  Beethoven. 

Allegro — Molto   Adagio — Scherzo   and  Trio  :  Theme 
Russe — Finale,  Presto. 
PART  II. 

4.  Cavatina  from  Figaro  :  Non  so  piii  cosa  son, 

Mozart. 

5.  Andante  from  the  Quartet  in  B  flat,  No.  69, .  Haydn. 

6.  Romanza  from  La  Juive Halevy. 

7.  Andante  and  Finale  Allegro  Vivace,  from  the  Quar- 
tet in  D,  No.  2,  op.  44, Mendelssohn. 

The  songs  introduced  us  to  a  fresh  candidate 
for  vocal  honors,  Mrs.  Harwood,  of  this  city. 
This  young  lady,  to  be  sure,  has  made  promising 
experiments  before,  some  two  or  three  years  since, 
in  Oratorio  performances,  when  she  exhibited  a 
soprano  voice  of  unusual  richness,  power,  and 
freshness,  and  the  good  impression  was  much 
helped  by  personal  appearance  and  simplicity  of 
manner.  She  has  all  this  now,  and  more.  She 
has  had  the  good  sense  and  the  will,  it  seems,  to 
study  ;  with  the  gift  of  reading  music  readily,  she 
has  sought  good  counsels  in  the  art  of  developing 
and  managing  the  voice  :  more  especially  of  sub- 
duing power  which  she  had  in  plenty ;  and  the 
result  so  far  was  highly  promising.  The  impres- 
sion made  in  those  three  songs  was  most  agreea- 
ble. Not  that  she  is  yet  an  artist ;  not  that  there 
is  not  more  of  the  crude  material  than  of  the  re- 
fined and  the  inspired  Art  of  singing  about  her. 
Some  of  her  strong  high  tones  were  harsh ;  the 
passages  in  mezzo  voce  were  far  more  musical ; 
and  generally  there  was  an  over-proportion  of 
mere  voice  and  obvious  mechanism  to  the.  all-fus- 
ing and  subduing  soul  of  melody.  But  it  was 
fresh  and  natural,  and  gave  much  pleasure,  with 
a  promise  of  still  better. 

We  come  now  to  the  instrumental  pieces, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  were  all  finely  rendered. 
The  Andante  by  Haydn,  and  the  well-known 
movements  from  Mendelssohn,  need  no  remark. 
Of  the  Quartet  by  Beethoven,  the  second,  and  to 


us  a  new  one  of  the  famous  Razoumoffsky  set  of 
three,  much  should  be  said.  An  untowaid  acci- 
dent called  us  from  the  room  in  the  midst  of  it, 
and  thus  robbed  us  of  this  most  important  feature 
of  the  programme.  But  those  who  heard  it  will 
eagerly  unite  with  us  in  the  desire  to  have  it 
played  again  ;  for  such  works  cannot  be  put  off 
with  a  single  hearing.  Enough  we  heard  and 
read  to  know  that  it  is  full  of  the  master's  noblest, 
most  peculiar  inspirations.  What  we  did  hear, 
was  profoundly  interesting,  and.  in  spite  of  its 
great  difficulties,  more  clearly,  satisfactorily,  and 
spiritedly  rendered,  than  we  have  heard  such 
works  before. 

The  Quintet  by  Mozart  was  perhaps  quite  as 
interesting.  The  Club  have  played  it  only  once 
before,  and  that  several  years  ago.  It  is  more 
dramatic  than  the  Quartets,  as  a  Quintet  well 
may  be,  having  a  voice  to  spare  after  the  four 
parts  of  the  harmony  are  filled  out.  There  was 
now  and  then  a  little  seratchiness  in  the  strings 
in  the  Allegro,  but  we  heard  none  afterwards ; 
the  full  flow  of  the  Mozart  harmony  rolled  clear 
and  undisturbed. 

M.  Oulibichcff  (who  does  appreciate  Mozart 
— no  man  better — although  he  seems  so  dead  to 
all  that  is  not  Mozart-ian  in  Beethoven),  says 
this  Quintet  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  five  great 
ones  of  Mozart.  We  are  tempted  to  translate 
much  of  his  description  of  it : 

■!  It  was  written  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1  790.  D  major  is  a  bright,  heroic,  brilliant  key, 
the  classical  key  of  military  music.  But  there  is 
nothing  warlike  in  this  Quintet.  It  opens  with  a 
mystical  Larghetto,  in  3-4 ;  the  bass  stepping  for- 
ward alone  in  fragments  of  an  uncertain  melody, 
seems  to  lead  the  other  instruments  step  by  step. 
Is  the  composer  leading  us  into  the  grotto  of 
Trophonius,  or  will  he  induct  us  into  the  Masonic 
mysteries  r  Nothing  of  the  sort ;  it  is  quite  a 
different  surprise  that  he  prepares  for  us.  Through 
the  windings  of  this  gloomy  passage  we  come  out 
suddenly  into  a  well-ordered,  lighted,  perfumed, 
comfortable  place  enough  for  a  saloon  in  Eldorado 
(Allegro,  in  4-4,)  ;  music  of  a  lively,  witty,  inter- 
esting conversation.  Thoughts  flow  in  abun- 
dance, and  all  so  happily  chosen,  so  well  devel- 
oped, singly  or  united,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish the  leading  from  the  accessory  thoughts. 
One  feels  equally  contented,  upon  entering  this 
Allegro,  on  whichever  side  he  comes  to  it ;  whether 
it  be  violins,  bass  or  viola,  he  at  once  takes  part 
in  the  conversation.  One  must  talk  of  all ;  and 
the  others  not  only  let  one  say  all,  but  they  as- 
sent and  comment  on  it  with  good  will ;  they  re- 
peat one's  words,  as  if  they  came  from  one  of 
the  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  simply  for  the  rea- 
son that  one  always  talks  well.  Here  no  bon  mat 
falls  to  the  ground ;  words  from  the  heart  are 
chilled  by  no  unbelieving  smile.  On  the  contra- 
ry, the  felicitous  suggestions  fly  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  the  heart-felt  words  are  repeated  with 
right  hearty  sympathy.     Precious  society  ! 

"  But  perfect  equality  reigns  as  little  in  the 
Quintet,  as  in  society.  The  first  violin,  which  has 
to  take  the  initiative,  takes  up  the  word  more 
frequently  than  the  others  ;  that  is  a  right,  that 
belongs  everywhere  and  always  to  the  one  who 
has  most  wit  and  eloquence.  The  second  violin  be- 
longs too  truly  touts  friend,  to  dispute  this  ascen- 
dancy, which  it  on  the  contrary  seeks  by  all 
means  in  its  power  to  make  availing.  Not  so 
with   the  first  viola.     This  makes  some  claims  to 
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rivalry  ;  it  is  of  a  nature  somewhat  disputatious 
and  dogmatical,  as  we  shall  see.  The  violoncello 
seems  to  keep  "natch  like  a  moderator,  that  none 
may  wander  too  far  from  the  question,  for  the 
bass  was  ever  the  best  harmonic  logician.  Final- 
ly, the  second  viola  is  like  those  persons  of  mind, 
who  say  little  from  habit,  but  who  wait  with  ad- 
mirable patience,  and  with  admirable  skill  seize 
the  opportunity  to  put  in  a  word  in  the  right 
place. 

"  The  heavenly  conversation  would  drag,  soon- 
er or  later,  if  all  were  of  just  the  same  opinion. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  the  violin 
attempts  to  give  the  theme  in  F  major;  but  this 
new  view  of  the  matter  does  not  meet  with  a 
general  response  ;  it  is  answered  by  a  multifa- 
rious murmur.  Excitable  by  nature,  as  most 
great  talkers  are,  the  violin  shows  its  dissatisfac- 
tion by  a  certain  unfriendly  bitterness,  which  re- 
sults in  a  lively  contention  in  passages  of  triplets. 
He,  that  first  provoked  it,  sees  Lis  injustice  and 
soon  gives  the  mo'ine  as  they  desired  it.  that  is  to 
say  in  D,  whereupon  they  subject  the  same  to  a 
new  friendly  discussion,  in  which,  however,  they 
sift  the  matters  in  dispute  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Allegro  in  a  more  learned  and  thorough  manner. 
The  whole  seems  said,  and  beautifully  expressed 
by  each ;  and  the  speakers  would  still  go  on,  did 
not  a  Fermnta  impose  silence.  That  mysterious 
Larghetto,  from  the  beginning,  takes  us  again 
and  leads  us  through  almost  the  same  winding 
passages  by  which  we  came  to  this  delightful  spot. 
A  sudden  relapse  into  the  motive  and  tempo  of 
the  Allegro  makes  a  swift  and  startling  conclu- 
sion of  eight  measures. 

"  The  Adagio,  (G  major,  3-4),  one  of  the  most 
sublime  that  Mozart  has  composed,  a  truly  Ely- 
sian  music — we  find  no  better  term  for  it — ex- 
presses a  state  of  blissful  tranquillity,  mingled 
with  memories  of  a  recent  passionate  and  tearful 
inclination.  In  this  state  melancholy  becomes  a 
spice  to  bliss,  and  evermore  the  songs  of  the  vio- 
lins, modulated  in  a  key  of  tender  and  complain- 
ing recollections,  melt  in  ecstatic  cadences.  The 
past  reality  is  but  a  dream,  and  the  dreams  of 
the  past  have  become  inexpressible  reality.  If 
the  poetry  of  words  had  something  analogous  to 
do,  it  would  alternate  between  two  modes:  the 
tone  of  elegy,  which  is  the  echo  as  it  were  of  a 
vanished  existence,  and  the  tone  of  contempla- 
tive ecstacy.  as  a  character  of  the  present.  Mu- 
sic can  do  far  more ;  it  can  combine  these  two 
manners  and  at  the  same  time  express  the  agi- 
tation of  the  heart  and  the  sublime  serenity  of 
thought.  And  this  it  has  done.  While  the  di- 
vine songs  of  the  violins  move  in  the  foreground 
in  long  strains  of  feeling,  the  bass,  checked  in  its 
course  by  eighth-pauses,  which  are  distributed  in 
groups  of  short  notes  in  the  three  parts  of  the 
rhythm,  pursues  the  train  of  lofty  meditations, 
with  which  the  Adajio  commenced.  This  re- 
markable passage,  which  begins  with  the  1 7th 
measure,  and  is  entrusted  one  after  another  to 
the  violoncello,  the  first  violin,  and  the  viola,  is 
again  perceptible  at  the  close,  but  separated  from 
the  elegiac  song,  to  which  it  offsets  itself  in  the 
beginning.  Here  it  has  opposed  to  it  but  two 
half-notes,  an  F  ami  an  E.  which  presentlv  lift 
themselves  with  loveliest  effect  into  the  upper 
strings  of  the  extreme  voices,  and  mike  the  mod- 
ulation to  the  key  of  the  Fourth  incline  toward 
themselves,  where  it  remains  but  a  moment,  and 
descends  with  energy  back  to  the  'Ionic.  The 
piece  ends,  or  rather  banishes,  itself  like  an 
enchanted  dream." 

We  shall  give  M.  OulibiehelFs  description  of 
the  other  movements  next  week. 


Errata. — In  the  article  on  Mendelssohn's  "  Songs 
without  Words  "  in  our  last,  there  wore  some  wrong 
figures  of  reference.  In  the  second  paragraph,  tenth 
line,  for  No.  4,  read  No.  2.  Second  page,  2d  para- 
graph, 20th  line,  for  No.  3,  Book  IV,  read  No.  3, 
Book  VI.  Also,  last  column  of  first  page,  7th  line, 
for  graceful,  please  read  grateful. 

Pusinsl  dfhit-dfhat. 

Now  is  the  time,  if  at  all  hefore  another  winter,  for 
some  good,  sound,  classical,  yet  varied,  and  cheap 
orchestral  concerts  in  Boston.  The  remarkable  be- 
ginnings  of  the  "  Quintette  Club"  and  "Orpheus" 
show  that  there  has  heen  a  longing  for  good  mu- 
sic, in  spite  of  the  disposition  to  forego  luxuries. 
The  well-filled  Theatre,  too,  during  three  weeks  of 
the  Ballet,  proved  that  there  were  dollars  to  he  found 
in  pockets.  Our  societies  and  impresarii  have  been 
unduly  timid.  Now  they  would  have  clear  field,  and 
meet  an  uneloyed  appetite.  By  the  time  they  get 
their  courage  up,  say  February  or  March,  innumera- 
ble candidates,  virtuosos,  singers,  musical  speculators 
of  all  sorts,  will  he  rushing  in  to  dispute  the  field 
with  them,  and  to  distract  the  seekers  of  this  quiet 
kind  of  entertainment.  Now  is  the  accepted  time. 
We  think  with  the  Transcript  of  yesterday  :  "  Any 
movement  for  a  good  orchestral  course,  or  a  varied 
opera  season,  if  conceived  and  carried  out  with  a 
proper  regard  to  the  reasonable  necessities  of  artists 
and  the  shrunken  means  of  subscribers  and  patrons, 
would,  wo  donht  not,  he  responded  to  with  gratified 
delight  and  substantial  encouragement  by  a  music- 
fasting  and  suffering  public." 

That  verv  enterprising  and  successful  teacher  of 
the  Piano-Forte  in  classes,  Mile.  Gabriei.t.e  Be  La- 
motte,  will  commence  three  new  classes  during  the 
coming  week.  See  Advertisement.  A  fine  chance 
for  hpginners The  ''Orpheus  Club"  have  en- 
gaged Mr.  Satter,  the  pianist,  for  the  next  concert, 
who  will  plav  some  "new  school"  music, — perhaps 
enough  to  offset  what  some  may  deem  the  ultra  clas- 
sicalitv  of  those  choruses  of  the  Greek  tragedies.... 
In  New  York  Robert,  Le  Dinble  has  heen  performed 
four  or  five  times.  Last  night  La  Traviata,  and  to- 
night Herr  Formes  again,  in  Martha,  announced  as 
the  "  only  performance  of  German  opera  this  season." 
Next,  Tuesday  niirht  /  Puritan!  will  he  given  for  the 
henefit  of  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society. ..  .The 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society  give  their  second 
concert  this  evening;  the  programme  includes  a 
Symphony  by  Mendelssohn  and  overtures-  by  Ben- 
nett and  Von  Weber. 

A  couple  of  Frenchmen,  rummaging  last  summer 
among  the  dusty  old  scores  in  the  library  of  St. 
Marks  at  Venice,  discovered  several  compositions  of 
the  famous  Alessandro  Stradella,  in  his  own 
handwriting.  It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  he 
left  nothing  hut  the  well  known  hymn,  or  prayer, 
which  he  sang  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  when  pursued 
by  the  hired  assassins  of  the  Venetian  nobleman. 
Nineteen  songs  are  now  brought  to  light.  They  are 
love,  songs,  which  the  famous  singer  composed  when 
he  lived  in  the  palace  of  the  Contarini,  and  loved  and 
was  beloved  hy  the  daughter  of  the  house.  They  are 
said  to  be  distinguished  by  melody  and  elegance  of 
stylo,  and  Hai.kvy,  the  composer  of  La  Juive,  is  to 
write  piano  accompaniments  to  them. 

%&u'$r'i\&t  m  cuts. 


Mf/LE.  GABRTETiLR   DE  LAWOTTE    has   the 
honor  rn  announce  tint  she  will  open  Three  New  Clashes 
for  rhi'  instruction  of  Young  Ladies  and  Misses,  on  the  Pi.vso- 

FoiiTE  :  — 

On  MONDAY December  14th. 

"   TUESDAY •'    »      15'h. 

"    »  KDNESUAY "  lGr.ii. 

Terms  Fifteen  Dollars  for  Twenty-Four  Lessons,  Appli- 
cant^ to  he  tukIb at  Mile.  Gabriels  Dz  Lamotte's  resi-Ieuce, 
5j  II  mcock  Street. 


ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB. 

The  Members  of  the  ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB  have  (he 
pleasure  ro  ar.noui.ee  (hat  their  SECOND  CONCERT  (f'f  Die 
Serl«H  of  Three.)  will  tukc  place  at  the  MELODEON  on  SAT- 
URDAY EVENING,  Dee.  10th,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
August  Kreissmann. 

The  Oluh  will  he  kindly  assisted  by  Miss  Lucy  A  Doane, 
Vocalist,  Mr  Gustav  Satter,  Pianist,  and  Mr  W  SamAuu- 
8TADTEH,  Vocalist,  and  will  introduce  among  other  notifies 
for  the  first  time  Two  Double  Choruses  from  Men- 
delssohn's music  to  the  tragedies:  Antigone  and  (Edwub 
Coi.oneus,  hy  Sophocles. 

Ticket*,  50  cents  each,  may  he  had  at  the  music  stores  of 
Messrs  Russell  &  Richardson,  Oliver  Ditunn  &  Co..  and  E.  II. 
Wade,  and  at  N.  D.  Cotton's,  Washington  St. 

Harvard  Musical  Association. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  on  MONDAY  EVENING, 
January  ISrh,  185$,  at  th«  Revere  House.  Business  meeting 
at  7  o'clock  precisely,  and  a  punctual  attendance  is  earnest- 
ly requested Supper  ar  9  o'clock, 

HENRY  WARE,  Recording  Secretary. 

Boston,  Dec.  12,  1857. 

New  Edition  of  "The  National  Lyre." 

OLIVER  D1T  ON  &  CO.,  277  Washington  Street,  have 
just  published  a  new  edition  of  THE  NATIONAL  LYRE, 
a  Collection  of  Sawed  Music,  consisting  of  Psalm  and  Hymn 
Tunes,  with  a  Choice  Selection  of  Sentences.  Anthems  and 
Chants;  designed  for  the  use  of  Choir?,  Congregations,  and 
Singing  Schools.  Py  S  P  Tuckerman.  3.  A.  Hanckopt,  and 
H.  K.  Oliver.    Price  $6  per  doz.    Single  copies  G3  cents. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W  MEERBACII  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  cirizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxhury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  classes 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him.  that  beside*  the  great  saving  of  ex  pen  ph.  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  ol  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exerciser-,  scales,  fcc,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  hi*  residence, 
Tonic  Hall,  Roxhury;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Difson  &  (3d.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

Oct-jber,  1857- 

-A_      CA.IR.X)- 

CARli  ZERRAHN,  having  returned  from  Furope,  is 
now  ready  to  commence  his  course  of  instruction  in  music. 
Please  address  at  Checkering  fc  Sous',  or  at  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal music  stores. 

OTTO     DRBSEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  St  or  at  the  Messrs  Chi<  Bering's  Ware-moms. 

Terms  for  Music  lessons.  s?50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  S?30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

IfyJXIiE.  GAKT2IEE.L.E  DE  LAMOTTE  has  the 
lvJL  honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 


AUGUST     HAM  ANN, 
TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson'B 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 

SIGNOR  .AUC-USTO  BENEELAEI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  SG    Pia&cknej'  Street. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Music,  lvive  returned  from  Europe,  and  :ire  ready 
to  receive  Pupils.  They  may  be  addressed  at  No.  1"  Franklin 
Place,  or  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  street. 

WILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

rilVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
XX  and  In  the  THEORY  OK  MUSIC.  Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  4'h  of  January  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 

Instruction  will  be  giren  in  the  following  departments: — 
Svstem  of  Notation,  Harmony.  Counterpoint  and  Fugue.  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  li  strunientati<  n. 
Vocalization.  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  $25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F  Rarer.  .T.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  .1.  C  D  Parker,  and  William  Scuultze 

For  particulars,  address  B    F.  Baker,  No  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporal  ion. 
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FIRST  PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHECKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  185C: 


FROM   THE 

$8.zsBKt\)UBMB  <£ i)aritai)Ic  ^EtwfianU  gtssonatiott 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEBAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    ORAND    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


from  The 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SLLVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnislled  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOtfIS, 

MASONIC     1,333VEE=»Xji23, 

TREMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON. 

MRS.    J.    H.    LONG, 

"VOCALIST    (SOPBANO). 
Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

SS.     B.     BAIjIi, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

RoomB  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

G.   andr£   &,    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
AgentB  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


^ntljcms  for  %  Coining  Seson. 

Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

£\  (Imported  from  England) 

3      9'    Broadway ,  N.Tf. 
Anthems  for  CJiristintas. 

HOPKINS,  E.  J.— Let  us  now  po  eveD  unto  Bethlehem,  s.  A. 

T.  B.,  19  cts.  Single  vocal  parts,  13  ctB.  Class  copy  3  cts. 
CR.0CE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings:  s.  A.  t.  b.,  19  cts. 
GREENE.— Behold,  T  bring  you  glad  tidingfi:  for  two  Trebles 

or  Tenors,  with  Chorus  for  four  voices,  38  cents.     Separate 

vocal  parts,  22  cents. 

HANDEL.— For  behold  d  rkness.    Recit.  Iiq  cents 

The  people  that  walked  in  darkness.   Air  B- f 
For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born.     31  cts.     Sep.  voc.  parts,  25  cts. 
Behold,  ;i  Virgin  shall  conceive  ;   and  0!    thou  that  tellest; 
Alfo  Solo  and  Chorus,  31  cts.    Ditto,  8vo.  6  cts.    Separate 
vocal  parts.  25  cts. 
JACKSON,   (Masbam.)  —  Short   and   Easy  Anthems,  suitable 
for  Country  Choirs:  — 
Sing,  0  heaveDs!  (4  voices.)  25  cts.     Sep.  vocal  parts,  13  cts. 
0  Zion  !  that  bringest  good  tidings,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 
0  !  come  hither  and  behold,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 
NOVELLO.— Sing  unto  the  Lord  :  Short  Anthem  for  s.  A.  t.  b. 
with  a  Verse  for  Four  Trebles,  19  cts.     Small  class  copy,  in 
score,  3  cts.     Separate  vocal  parts,  16  cts. 
PURCELL.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings:  In  full  score. 
Verse,  A.  t.  b.  69  cts.     Separate  chorus  parts,  13  cts. 
Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings,  (abridged  from  the  above,) 
from  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music.    Verse,  a.  e.  b.  25  cts.    Se- 
parate vocal  parts,  22  cts. 
VITTORI A.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings:  a.  a.  t.  b., 
Folio  size,  19  cts.    Class  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

Carols  f©r  Cliristmas-thlc. 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  M.  A. 

Words,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the 

Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 

With  Melodies. 

ISmo  size,  Sewed, 13 

"  In  packets  of  50, 5  00 

"  Condensed  Four  Vocal  Parts, 25 

With  Voice  Parts  and  Piano-forte  Accompaniment. 
Folio  music  size, 1  13 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  whirh  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad  libitum  vocal  parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument.     The  Vojume,  folio  music  size,  $1.13. 

I^^XTSIC-A.Xj     PRESE3STTS. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  OF  ORATORIOS  form 
valuable  and  appropriate  presents  for  the  coming  season.  All 
the  popular  Oratorios  by  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mo- 
zart, and  Mendelssohn,  published  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Piano 
Forte  accompaniment,  at  from  SI  to  SI. 88  each,  according  to 
length.  These  editions  are  handsomely  bound  in  Parchment- 
Cloth,  and  arc  those  in  general  use  by  Choral  Societies  and 
Families  throughout  the  United  States  and  England,  from 
their  perfect  reliability  and  correctness. 

J.    A..    NOVBLLOj 
389  Broadway,  New  Xorlt, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Sttstriutorof  iljc^iarto-^ortf,  ©njitrt  fc^Jaimoirj, 

3    H  AY WARD    PLACE. 

J.   TEENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kmeeland  Street. 

ADOLPH  kielblock, 

fEitrtjBr  nf  tji?  tywu  irai  linging, 

U.    S.    HOTEI.. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOBTEBS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW   YORK. 

C.    BBEtSINC, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  EraroVs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O3"  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


Heto    ipiano- forte    School   6uibe 

FOR  THE  YOUNG   PIANIST, 

A  COLLECTION    OF   SELECT  PIAXO  PIECES 
WITH  MECHANICAL  EXERCISES, 

BY 

JXJLITJS    IKlNrOIRIR,- 
Price  $2.50. 


In  teaching  those  who  are  still  at  the  nutcet  of  their  studies, 
the  instructor  finds  great  difficulty  in  selecting  suitable  pieces 
for  the  scholar  to  practise  by  way  of  relief  to  hi**  mechanical 
exercises.  As  the  author  of  thi-*  work  suggests  in  his  preface, 
much  d^peDds  upon  a  judicious  choice  in  this  respect.  This 
compilation  is  mainly  designed  to  me^t  the  difficulty.  He  has 
arranged  here  a  large  collection  of  short  and  pleading  melo- 
dies, such  as  can  with  safety  be  made  to  accompany,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  tediousness  of,  dry  finger  ixerci.-es  In 
the  course  of  these  little  pieces,  he  introduces  one  by  one  all 
the  various  little  niceties  of  piano  playing,  with  copious  notes 
and  explanations  a^  to  the  expiession  and  method  of  ex<rut- 
ing  them  They  serve  net  merely  as  useful  mechanical  exer- 
cises for  the  fingers,  but  also  as  examples  of  the  many  forms 
of  piano  passages,  and  as  an  admirable  preparation  for  more 
elaborate  compositions,  such  as  are  to  be  taken  up  by  those 
whom  he  designates  as  *■  in  the  second  stage  "  of  their  studies. 

The  system  of  fingering.  :oo,  employed  by  this  great  master 
is  excellent,  and  <  annot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Every 
consideration  is  made  for  the  smaller  hand  of  the  young  pupil, 
and  the  exercise  &re  so  arranged  as  to  train  it  gradually  for 
the  more  extended  "  grasps  "  of  the  matured  pianist  The 
mechanical  exercises  interspersed  are  preparatory  of  what  fol- 
lows, and  are  throughout  disposed  with  a  view  to  progressive- 
ness. 

This  "  Guide  "  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  want  which  is  greatly 
felt.     Published  by 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 

Publishers,  291  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

TIIE  MUSICIANS  GUIDE,  a  large  quarto  of  80  pages,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thalberg,  Analysis  of  4000  Musical  Works, 
Musical  Engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Music,  &c.  A 
book  of  great  value  to  all  musicians.  Sent  to  any  address  on 
the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps  to  defray  postage. 

N.  B—  Russell  &  Richardson  will  send  you  three  dollars' 
worth  of  their  latent  Musical  Publications  (postage  free)  if  you 
will  give  the  above  advertisement  (including  tuis  offer)  one 
insertion  in  your  paper. 

Mr.    ZERDAHELTI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  LessoDs  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Terms  $50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per 
quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  SI  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickerings',  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  a  situation  to  sing  in  Church.  Apply  at  Russell  & 
Richardson's,  291  Washington  St. 

W.    SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCALIST     (TENOR), 

Gives  instruction  in  SINGING  and  on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  12  Marion  Street. 

■C^ATISIKTS    tSs    Go. 
(Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkins,) 

Wholesale  k  Mail  Dealers  in 
Ip  I  a  no-for  tes 

AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 

No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

HALLET.   DiLVIS    Sz    CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


PIANO  FORTES 


WITH  THEIR 
PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  {126  lines)  first  insertion S  12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent £6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  perline  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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"   CLAPP  &  COItT, ! Providence.  R.  I. 

"  C.  BltBUSTNG 701  Broadway,  New  York. 
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"  GliOltGH   DUTTON,  Jr Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Piano-Forte  Sonatas  of  Eeethoven. 

By  Ernst  ton  Elterlein. 
[Continued  from  last  week.] 

What,  now,  are  the  general  ideal  contents  of 
the  Beethoven  Sonatas  ?  The  essence  of  the 
Beautiful,  as  revealed  in  Art,  consists  in  this: 
that  a  definite  idea,  a  definite  intellectual  con- 
ception, be  so  perfectly  expressed  or  manifested 
in  a  definite  sensible  form,  that  the  two  shall  form 
a  complete  unity,  like  soul  and  body.  Hence  a 
work  of  Art,  as  a  single  image  of  the  Beautiful, 
can  only  be  comprehended  in  its  inmost  and  es- 
sential character,  by  recognizing  what  it  con- 
tains, and  how  its  thought  or  purpose  comes  to 
manifestation.  Now,  although  Music  is  recog- 
nized as  real  Art,  i.  e.,  as  a  realization  of  the 
Beautiful,  yet  it  has  been  denied  to  have  any 
meaning  or  ideal  contents ;  it  has  been  declared 
to  be  a  purely  formal  art,  a  merely  ingenious 
play  with  tones.  The  great  Hegel  stands  at 
the  head  of  those  who  hold  this  opinion.  He  has 
been  followed,  among  other  later  writers,  by  Dr. 
Haxslick,  in  his  essay  on  the  "  Musikaliseh- 
Schonen  "  (the  Beautiful  in  Music). 

Both,  however,  have  been  radically  opposed ; 
the  first  by  Kroeger  in  his  essay  above  cited, 
the  second  by  Brendel  in  the  42d  volume,  No. 
8,  and  following,  of  the  Neue  ZeiUchrift  fur  Mu- 
sik.  Kriiger  defines  as  the  subject  matter  of 
Music  :  "  The  far  otf,  dim  streamings,  of  the  soul, 
life  as  it  comes  and  vanishes, — in  a  word,  the  en- 
tire movement  of  the  world,  with  all  that  passive- 
ly exists  drawn  into  the  movement  ;  all  that 
hovers,  waves,  and  trembles  as  with  airy  vibra- 
tions in  the  human  heart,  all  that  the  soul  echoes 
in  itself  from  all  that  stirs  in  the  phenomenal 
world — all  that,"  says  Kriiger,  "  is  the  real  sub- 


ject-matter of  Music,  and  forms  the  inward  sub- 
stance of  the  tone-world."  But  Brendel  says  in 
various  places  :  "  The  moods  of  the  soul  are  the 
subject-matter  of  Music;  these  are  the  material 
that  lies  equally  at  hand  for  all  musicians.  But 
we  are  not  to  understand  by  this,  that  the  spirit 
is  only  outwardly  and  loosely  bound  to  the  tech- 
nical ground  plan, — that  it  is  any  thing  fugitive 
and  transient.  Spirit,  subject-matter  are  imma- 
nent in  the  tones;  the  tone-series  are  the  imme- 
diate expression  thereof,  the  thing  itself  and  not 
mere  form.  Notwithstanding,  the  entire  tone-life 
rests  upon  a  very  real  psychological  ground,  nor 
do  we  have  to  do  merely  with  combinations  of 
tones." 

In  fact,  it  were  a  sorry  case  for  Music,  if  it 
were  a  merely  formal  piece  of  art,  or  mathemati- 
cal combination  of  tones,  devoid  of  all  deeper 
spiritual  meaning.  As  the  sesthetical  writers, 
Kriiger  and  Brendel,  have  scientifically  refuted 
the  colossal  error,  so  the  living  Art  itself  has  long 
eloquently  announced  the  truth  in  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart, Beethoven,  and  all  the  great  masters,  who 
are  anything  but  mere  mathematical  reckoners. 
Above  all,  from  the  tones  of  Beethoven  there 
speaks  so  rich  an  inward  soul's  life,  so  deep 
a  spiritual  meaning  stands  out  so  orerpower- 
ingly,  that  Beethoven  always  will  and  must  re- 
main an  unsolved  riddle  to  those  by  whom  this 
essence  is  not  comprehended.  And  so,  too,  the 
Sonatas  of  Beethoven  are  filled  with  a  great  and 
mighty  import.  The  "  moods  of  the  soul's  life," 
the  "  dim  streamings  of  the  soul,"  are  expressed 
in  them.  This  they  have  in  common  with  the 
other  Beethoven  creations,  with  all  truly  musical 
works  of  Art,  They  manifest  it,  however,  in 
their  own  way,  which  is  a  different  one  for  ex- 
ample from  that  of  the  Symphonies.  If  in  the 
Symphonies  the  moods  are.  mainly  objective,  uni- 
versal, although  presented  in  the  light  of  the 
Beethoven  subjectivity,  in  the  Sonatas  you  recog- 
nize a  pure  subjective  soul's  life ;  here  the  ex- 
tremely individual  moods  of  the  musician  are 
diffused  throughout;  he  abstracts  himself  from 
the  objective  powers  of  life  and  seems  related 
only  to  himself,  to  his  own  inmost  self,  and  buried 
in  the  inmost  secrets  of  his  heart.  What  is  want- 
ing here  in  a  more  objective  universality,  a  more 
objective  wealth,  is  made  up  by  a  more  subjective 
depth  ;  the  horizon  is  a  less  comprehensive  one, 
but  goes  down  to  greater  depth  of  individuality. 

One  arrives  at  a  still  deeper  appreciation  of 
the  Beethoven  Sonatas  by  comparing  them,  in 
respect  to  ideal  contents,  with  those  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart.  The  greater  power  and  significance 
on  the  side  of  Beethoven  is  instantly  apparent, 
and  the  same  observation  extends  to  all  of  Beet- 
hoven's instrumental  music.     This  characteristic 


side  and  its  more  obvious  deductions  have  been 
stated  with  great  conciseness  by  Brendel  in  his 
lectures  on  the  history  of  Music,  p.  338.  I  may 
be  permitted  to  cite  his  own  words.  He  says : 
"  What  is  eminently  characteristic  of  Beethoven's 
instrumental  music  is  its  greater  power  of  thought 
and  meaning,  which  had  at  the  same  time  as  a 
consequence  an  intensification  and  expansion  of 
the  means  of  expression.  In  consequence  of  this 
greater  significance  of  contents,  we  see  a  striving 
after  the  utmost  definiteness  of  expression,  where- 
by pure  music,  untrammelled  by  any  words,  be- 
came capable  of  representing  perfectly  distinct 
states  of  mind.  In  earlier  times,  with  naydn 
and  Mozart,  the  work  of  instrumental  music  was 
for  the  most  part  a  free  play  of  tones  of  a  more 
vague  and  general  expression.  Beethoven,  on 
the  contrary,  marks  definite  situations,  describes 
clearly  recognizable  states  of  soul.  Closely  con- 
nected with  this  stands  the  poetic  direction  which 
he  follows,  the  striving  to  bring  a  poetic  image 
before  the  hearer's  mind  ;  and  equally  closely 
the  dramatic  livingness  of  his  compositions,  called 
forth  by  the  unfolding  of  the  thought  in  the  pro- 
cess of  representation.  Formerly,  with  Mozart, 
an  intellectual,  logical  working  up  was  what  de- 
termined the  form  of  the  musical  piece;  now 
this  treatment  falls  into  the  background,  is  no 
longer  the  leading,  the  only  shaping  principle, 
and  the  composer  follows  his  poetic  plan,  causing 
to  move  before  us  a  great  soul  picture,  rich  in 
various  contrasted  moods.  Finally,  it  is  the  hu- 
moristic  element,  that  makes  itself  acknowledged 
in  his  works."  According  to  this,  then,  the  gen- 
eral subject-matter  of  Beethoven's  music  is  some 
definite  state  of  soul,  some  distinct  poetic  image  ; 
this  in  single  Sonatas  will  express  itself  in  spe- 
cial, individual  forms. 

The  catalogues  of  Beethoven's  works  show  32 
piano-forte  Sonatas  for  two  hands,  and  one  for 
four  hands.  They  bear  the  opus  numbers  2,  6, 
7,  10,  13,  1-1,  22,26,27,28,31,49,53,54,57, 
78,  70,  81,  90,  101,  106,  109,  110,  111.  The  di- 
vision into  the  five  groups  above  indicated  gives 
the  following  result,  which  will  be  more  clearly 
confirmed  in  the  discussion  of  the  single  works : 

First  Group  (Preliminary  step  to  the  Haydn- 
Mozart  period)  :  Op.  6,  49,  79. 

Second  Group  (Haydn-Mozart  period)  :  Op.  2, 
7,  10,  13,  14,  22,  26. 

Third  Group  (Transition  to  the  second  period)  : 
Op.  27,  28,  31,  54,  78. 

Fourth  Group  (Second  period,  works  in  which 
Beethoven's  individuality  is  fully  pronounced)  : 
Op.  53,57,  81,  90. 

Fifth  Group  (Third  and  last  period,  works  in 
which  Beethoven's  subjectivity  is  wholly  with. 
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drawn  into  itself  and  isolated):  Op.   101,  106, 
109,  110,  111. 

The  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  fart,  that  in 
this  classification  sometimes  later  opus  numbers 
are  thrown  into  earlier  groups.  This  too  will  be 
justified  in  the  discussion  of  the  single  Sonatas. 
Suffice  it  to  remark  here,  that  the  opus  number 
can  be  regarded  only  as  a  very  deceptive  sign, 
and  by  no  means  as  an  absolute  criterion  for  de- 
termining the  relative  position  of  the  single 
work ;  the  more  so  since,  as  may  readily  be 
imagined,  in  the  publication  of  Beethoven's  works 
the  requisite  care  and  regard  to  the  special  worth 
of  the  given  composition  was  not  observed;  un- 
called hands  must  have  had  part  in  it.  Accord- 
ing to  our  conviction,  the  order  of  a  work  can 
only  be  determined  by  its  intrinsic  worth ;  the 
opus  number  is  of  secondary  consequence. 


The  Tune  Clapton. 

Extract  from  a  diary  kept  by  Haydn  when  in 
London : 

"  1791.  A  week  before  Whitsuntide  I  heard 
upwards  of  4000  children  sing  in  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral ;  a  Conductor  gave  the  time.  No  music 
ever  affected  me  so  powerfully  in  my  life.  All 
the  children,  neatly  clothed,  entered  in  proces- 
sion ;  the  organist  played  over  the  tune  very  sim- 
ply and  smoothly,  and  the  young  performers  then 
began  the  hymn  all  at  the  same  time." 

This  hymn,  as  Haydn  terms  it,  was  a  chant, 
composed  by  Mr.  John  Jones,  then  organist  of 
St.  Paul's.  The  manuscript  shown  to  Mr.  Beyle 
by  Haydn  himself  was  undoubtedly  a  copy  of 
this  chant,  the  Melody  of  which  is  printed,  though 
not  quite  accurately,  in  the  Lellres  sur  Hnyiln. 
A  composition  that  so  powerfully  affected  the 
great  composer  is  worth  preserving ;  and  as  we 
believe  that  it  is  not  published  in  a  correct  and 
practicable  form,  we  here  insert  a  copy  from  the 
author's  MS. : 
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This  chant  was  performed  in  the  following 
manner  when  Haydn  heard  it :  The  first  portion 
of  the  bars  was  sung  by  the  choir,  accompanied 
by  the  organ ;  the  thousands  of  children  assem- 
bled, and  who  were  well  instructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, responded  in  the  second  portion.  The  third 
was  then  given  in  the  manner  of  the  first,  and  the 
fourth  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  second ;  alto- 
gether producing  an  effect  that  baffles  descrip- 
tion, and  which  could  not  have  failed  to  operate 
with  extraordinary  force  on  such  strong  religious 
feelings,  united  to  such  susceptibility  of  musical 
impression,  as  the  great  composer  possessed. 


The  above  is  from  the  Harmonicon.  Bombet 
is  an  assumed  name,  which  is  probably  well 
known  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  as 
attached  to  a  small  and  interesting  book,  trans- 
lated into  English,  with  the  title,  "  The  Life  of 
Haydn,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  written  at  Vienna. 
Followed  by  the  Life  of  Mozart,  by  L.  A.  C. 
Bombet.  With  Notes  by  William  Gardiner, 
Author  of  '  The.  Music  of  Nature,'  "  and  repub- 
lished in  Providence  about  1820,  and  in  Boston 
in  1839.  The  work  in  the  original  bears  the 
title  of  "  Lettrcs  sur  Haydn,"  and  the  real  name 
of  the  author  was  Beyle,  if  author  he  may  be 
called;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  pretty  well 
proved  that  the  whole  thing  was  stolen  from  a 
work  by  an  Italian  resident  of  Vienna,  a  friend 
of  Haydn,  named  Carpani. 

From  my  Diary,  No.  16. 

It  was  generally  believed,  up  to  the  present  time, 
that  there  remained  nothing  of  Stradella's  composi- 
tions but  the  famous  hymn  which  he.  was  singin<r  in 
the  Sixtine  Chapel  at  the  moment  when  the  three 
assassins  despatched  against  him  by  the  patricians  of 
Venice  were  about  to  murder  him. 

Dec.  6 — Now  here  is  a  paragraph  which  will  go 
the  rounds  of  the  newspapers;  and  be  read  from 
Maine  to  California,  "  while  Truth  is  putting  on  his 
boots."  That  is  the  way  with  such  trash.  All  the 
authorities  that  I  know, — Hawkins,  Burney,  Gcrbcr, 
Schilling,  Gassner,  the  various  English  collections  of 
Musical  Biography,  &c,  &c. — agree  that  the  music 
which  touched  the  hearts  of  the  assassins  was  Stra- 
della's Oratorio,  "  S;in  Giovanni  Battista,"  which  he 
was  conducting  in  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  Lat- 
erano ;  moreover,  I  should  be  {.dad  to  know  of  any 
case  in  which  a  strange  singer  has  been  allowed  to 
exhibit  his  powers  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel.  But  it 
was  generally  believed  that  nothing  but  that  hymn 
remained  of  his  compositions.  Ah,  indeed!  General 
Belief  had  better  turn  to  Burney,  vol.  4.  p.  105,  et  seq. 
He  will  find  there  some  fourteen  compositions  of  Stra- 
della  mentioned,  one  opera,  one  oratorio,  airs,  duets, 
and  madrigals.  The  oratorio  is  fully  described,  and 
a  long  duet  copied.  Barney's  words,  in  one  place, 
are  :  "  His  compositions,  which  arc  all  vocal,  and  of 
which  I  am  in  possession  of  many,"  &c.  In  Novello's 
Fitzwilliam  Music,  he  will  find  a  quintet  from  the 
same  work.  In  the  German  "  Ofecilia  "  he  will  find 
a  motet  in  6  parts,  and  in  Dr.  Crotch's  volumes  of 
"  Specimens"  canzonets  and  madrigals  by  him.  In 
fact,  all  the  great  musical  libraries  of  England  and 
Germany,  and  I  doubt  not  of  other  countries,  have 
more  or  less  of  his  works. 


[From  the  New  York  Musical  Review  ] 

Schcelcher's  Life  of  Handel. 

[Continued  from  page  290.] 

"  It  was  probably  during  this  stay  in  Hanover, 
(in  1717,)  that  he  wrote  his  German  oratorio, 
The  Passion." — Schcelcher,  page  66. 

We  think  not.  as  we  will  endeavor  to  show-. 
The  fact  that  even  the  existence  of  this  work  has 
been  enveloped  in  mystery  in  England,  ever  since 
Burney 's  doubtful  mention  of  it,  is  not  very 
creditable  to  the  musical  writers  of  that  country. 
Certainly  there  are  sources  enough  for  materials 
to  decide  the  question,  had  any  one  added  a  spirit 
of  research  to  a  knowledge  of  the  German 
language.  As  a  unique  work  of  the  great  master, 
and  one  in  which  he  came  in  direct  competition 
with  two  of  the  greatest  masters  of  his  age,  not 
to  mention  Mattheson,  it  well  deserves  the  space 
accorded  to  it  by  M.  Schcelcher,  and,  indeed,  a 
more  extended  notice,  to  which  end  we  will  give 
several  of  the  notices  of  it  which  have  fallen 
under  our  observation.  We  begin  with  Matthe- 
son, who  again  suffers  in  the  translation  made  for 
M.  Schcelcher: 


"  The  other  musical  dramas  from  Handel's  pen. 
as  Rinuldo,  1715,  Oriana,  1717,  with  the  before- 
mentioned  Ayrippine,  17]s,  Zenobia,  1721,  Muzio 

Sccevola  and  Floridante*,  1723,  Tumerlun,  Julius 
Cozsar,  and  Olio,  1  7l'.">,  Richard  I.,  1729,  Ailmelus, 
1730,    Cleofida.    (otherwise    called    by    its    right 

name,  Poms.)  and  Juiliih.  17.'J2.  finally  the 
Rodelinda,  1734,  have  been  played  Inn-  in  his 
absence,  and  were  sent  to  us  from  abroad.  Such 
was  the  case  also  with  the  music  to  Brockes' 
Passion,  which  he  also  composed  in  England,  and 
sent  hither  by  post,  in  an  uncommonly  closely 
written  score.* 

"  The  following  information  respecting  this 
oratorio  is  from  a  preface  [to  the  Libretto]  printed 
in  1719  :  '  It  is  not  a  subject  for  surprise  that  the 
four  great  musicians — wdio  as  such  have  gained 
immortal  fame  by  the  many  and  exquisite  master- 
pieces which  they  have  given  to  the  world — Ilerr 
Reiser,  Herr  Handel,  Heir  Telemann,  and  Ilerr 
Mattheson,!  should  have  taken  the  greatest  delight 
in  setting  such  a  text  to  music;  in  doing  which 
they  have  been  so  remarkably  successful  that  the 
most  accurate  judge  of  good  music  is  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  he  knows  not  what  is  left  to  be 
desired  in  sweetness,  artistic  merit,  and  the  natural 
expression  of  emotion,  or  which  to  place  bighe  i 
in  rank,  without  exposing  himself  to  the  danger 
of  making  an  erroneous  decision.  Ilerr  Reiser's 
music  was  given  several  times  formerly,  with  the 
highest  approbation.  That  of  Ilerr  Mattheson, 
already  heard  twice  this  year,  has  left  witli  the 
auditors  an  undying  memorial  of  his  virtu.  Now. 
however,  it  is  intended  next  Monday  (in  Holy 
Week)  to  perform  the  music  of  Ilerr  Handel, 
and  on  Tuesday,  that  of  Hcrr  Telemann,'"  etc. 
— Ehrenpforte,  page  96. 

Mattheson  adds  in  a  note  :  "  Although  my  work 
was  the  last  in  order  of  composition,  it  had  been 
performed  sometimes  in  private,  and  sometimes  in 
public,  in  1718,  before  that  of  Handel;  although 
that  had  long  been  here,  as  well  as  Telemann's." 
Again:  "Among  my  notes  for  the  yea  r  1718,  it 
appears  that  he,  [Mattheson  himself.]  in  February, 
set  the  celebrated  Passion  by  Brockes  to  music, 
and  on  the  19th  of  the  same,  was  honored  therefor 
by  a  visit  from  the  author  of  those  most  select 
words.  Now  as  it  happened  that  on  the  11th  of 
March  the  director  of  the  Cathedral  music  died. 
Mattheson  on  the  24th  took  solemn  possession  of 
his  Canonical,  taking  also  a  new  oath  of  office. 
On  Palm-Sunday,  he  produced  the  above-named 
Passions- Oratorium  in  the  Cathedral,  with  a  very 
large  number  of  performers,  and  to  the  applause 
of  many  thousand  auditors,"  etc. — Ehrenpforte, 
page.  204. 

We  have  thus  gone  beyond  1718. 

Telemann  does  not  give  us  the  date  of  his 
composition  exactly ;  but  speaks  of  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Serenata,  which  he  composed  and 
produced  upon  the  Roemer  Platz  in  Frankfort-on- 
Maine.  at  the  great  festival  in  honor  of  the  birth 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.'s  son.  Leopold — '-the 
Archduke  of  Austria  and  Prince  of  Asturia" — 
and  of  the  pomp  with  which  it  was  performed  in 
the  Cathedral  of  that  city — "  most  of  the  members 
of  the  reverend  clergy  took  their  places  at  the 
altar  in  their  pontifical  robes."  The  child  was 
born  April  13th,  1716,  and  M.  Schadcher  proves 
Handel  to  have  been  sfill  in  London  in  June  of 
that  year;  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  Pas- 
sion was  composed  there,  as  Mattheson  states. 

On  the  other  hand,  Reiser's  composition  was 
performed  in  Holy  Week,  both  in  1712  and  1713, 
and  was  so  popular  that  six  pieces  out  of  it  were 
printed  with  the  title,  Auserlesem  Soliloquia,  in 
1714,  with  a  dedication  dated  Feb.  21st.  (See 
Gerber's  Lexicon,  and  Lindner's  ••  Erste  Stehende 
Deutsche  Oper.")     A  copy  of  the  "  Soliloquia" 

*  Mattheson  having  been  for  some  years  previous 
to  the  time  in  question,  Secretary  of  the  English 
Legation,  and  acting,  after  the  death  of  Wich,  as 
Minister  Resident,  is  it  not  probable  that  such  pack- 
ages were  sent  directly  to  him  in  the  mail-bag  of  the 
Embassy  ?  Especially  as  Handel  must  have  known 
how  much  depended  upon  him  for  the  performance  of 
his  works. 

t  To  avoid  all  misconceptions,  these  names  are  here 
given  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  their  compositions 
followed  each  other.  [These  arc  the  words  of  the 
writer  of  the  preface*] 
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is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  Again : 
Turning  from  the  "  Ehrenpforte,"  we  find  the  first 
fifty  pages  of  Mattheson's  "  Critica  Musica," 
(1725,)  occupied  by  Melophile  and  his  teacher, 
with  a  discussion  of  the  question  how  to  compose 
an  oratorio;  "a  certain  Passion"  forming  the 
basis  of  the  dialogue.  Forkel,  in  his  "  Allg. 
Literatur  der  Musik,"  says :  "  A  splendid  criticism. 
The  Passion  here  examined  is  said  to  be  that  of 
Handel."  Lindner  coincides  with  him.  A 
comparison  of  the  score  with  the  article  would 
easily  decide  the  point.  In  Marpurg's  "  Critische 
Briefe,"  (vol.  i.,  page  50.)  we  read  :  "  It  is  perhaps 
the  first  good  criticism  which  has  been  written 
upon  a  vocal  composition  since  vocal  music 
existed."  Lindner  remarks,  (Stehende  Oper, 
page  1.54  :)  "  The  extremely  unfavorable  criticism 
of  an  oratorio  which  he  has  used  as  an  example 
in  his  '  Critica  Musica,'  to  show  how  a  work  of  that 
class  should  not  be  set  to  music,  is  said  to  relate  to 
a  work  by  Handel.  As  this  composition  seems  to 
be  lost,  there  is,  of  course,  no  means  of  deciding." 
Fortunately  the  work  is  not  lost. 

What  Mattheson,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
dialogue,  says  upon  this  point,  is  this:  "  Whether 
we  borrow  the  subject  [of  the  discourse]  from  the 
music-director  in  the  moon,  or  the  grand  eapell- 
meister  of  the  sun,  is  nobody's  business,  so  long 
as  we  carefully  confine  ourselves  to  truth  and 
justice,  guard  against  the  foul  prejudicium  autori- 
tatis,  name  and  abuse  nobody ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  proceed  throughout  with  all  discretion  and 
honest  courtesy.  And  this  shall  be  the  case*  as 
much  so  as  if  it  was  my  own  labors  and  my  own 
production  about  which  the  collegium  criticum  is 
holden.  Whoever  pleases  may  indeed  look  upon 
it  as  such,  I  am  perfectly  willing.  For  I  should 
be  glad  to  make  my  own  errors,  which  are  like 
the  sand  upon  the  seashore,  of  use  to  the  world, 
and  1  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  I  will 
do  nothing  to  any  man  in  this  manner  which  I 
would  not  do  in  regard  to  my  own  works,  or  which 
I  should  not  learn  with  perfect  equanimity  had 
been  done  by  another." 

Let  us  turn  now  to  Eschenburg's  translation  of 
Burney's  Commemoration  of  Handel.  Burney's 
reference  to  the  Passion  calls  out  the  following 
note  from  the  German  author:  "I  will  add  that 
this  oratorio  bears  the  title,  Der  fur  die  Siinde  der 
Welt  i/emarterte  und  sterbende  Jesu,  and  that  it 
was  also  set  to  music  by  Keiser,  Telemann,  and 
Mattheson.  I  have  Handel's  score  before  me, 
which,  on  many  accounts,  deserves  all  attention, 
and  in  which  the  composer  so  clearly  surpasses 
the  more-than-ever-afi'eeted  poet." 

Two  works  are  mentioned  in  the  Allgemeine 
j\Ius.  Zeitung,  as  "  Passions- Oratorio,"  by  Handel. 
Empfindungen  beim  Grobe  Jesu,  published  by 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  and  often  performed  in 
Germany,  but  which  proves  to  be  only  the  Queen 
Caroline  Funeral  Anthem  with  anew  text;  and 
the  one  in  question,  Der  fur  die  Siinde,  etc.  This 
is  mentioned  twice  ;  first  in  vol.  xvi.,  p.  603,  note: 

"  Haydn,  during  his  residence  in  London, 
received  the  original  score  as  a  present  from  the 
Queen  of  England,*  and  this  score  is  probably 
now  (1814)  to  be  found  among  the  manuscripts  of 
Haydn,  in  possession  of  Prince  Esterbazy.  The 
Hartel  firm,  in  Leipzig,  received  from  Haydn  a 
copy  of  the  original  score,  and  thus  Herr  Hartel 
is  now  in  possession  of  this  rare  treasure,  the 
publication  of  which — even  if  confined  to  the 
choruses — must  interest,  in  the  highest  degree, 
every  admirer  of  true  church-music,  but  most 
especially  all  musicians,  who  are  searching  the 
sacred  depths  of  the  art.  The  only  changes 
necessary  are  in  the  text,  which  here  and  there 
falls  too  deeply  into  the  common  and  inelegant,  as 
is  remarked  above." 

And  again,  in  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  109.  Here  the 
above  particulars  are  repeated  with  the  remark 
that  the  work  was  never  printed,  but  that 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel  are  willing  to  furnish  copies. 

The  opera  Judith,  which,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  is  noticed  by  Mattheson,  we  do  not  find 

*  Griesinger,  in  his  sketch  of  Haydn's  life,  says: 
"  He  was  called  upon  to  perform  several  times  before 
the  Queen,  who  presented  to  him  the  manuscript  of  a 
German  oratorio,  by  Handel,  entitled  the  Saviour  on 
the  Cross,  the  only  one  he  composed  in  that  language." 


mentioned  by  M.  Schcelchcr,  notwithstanding 
Burney  alludes  to  it  as  an  oratorio.  lOschenburg 
says  in  a  note :  "  This  was  not  an  oratorio,  as  Dr. 
B.  thinks,  but  an  opera;  moreover,  this  Judith 
was  not  the  Judith  of  the  Bible,  but  a  wife  of 
Ludwig  the  Pious.  The  airs  are  nearly  all 
Italian;  the  German  recitative  by  Telemann.  It, 
appears  to  be  but  a  pasticcio." 

Lindner  confirms  Eschenburg's  guess.  In  his 
list  of  Hamburg  operas,  we  read: 

"241.  Judith,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Ludwig 
the  Pious,  or  Victorious  Innocence,  patched 
together,  out  of  a  Lothario  performed  in  London 
and  another  in  Vienna.  The  airs  are  by  Handel 
and  Chal'eri.  The  recitatives  translated  by 
Hamann,  were  composed  by  Telemann.  A  score 
is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin." 

We  may  as  well  quote  two  short  passages  here 
from  Mattheson,  which  show  his  disposition  to  do 
justice  to  Handel's  great  talents,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  give  all  the  information  we  have  obtained 
upon  another  work  by  him.  They  are  from  the 
Orgnnislen  Probe.     4to.     Hamburg,  1719. 

"  Whosoever,  for  example,  will  neither  play  nor 
study  the  D-sharp  minor  and  other  Modes  of  this 
sort,  because  they  are  not  to  be  met  with  contin- 
ually in  all  trivial  and  ridiculous  concert  pieces, 
would  make  bald  work  of  it,  should  he  happen 
to  come  into  conflict  with  Mr.  Handel,  that  is, 
undertake  to  do  justice  to  the  works  of  that 
celebrated  man,  should  they  be  placed  before  him. 
We  have  from  this  world-renowned  author,  a 
cantata,  called  Lucrelia,  and  already  pretty  widely 
known,  in  which  modulations  not  only  into 
D-sharp  minor,  but  into  C-sharp  major,  and  other 
keys,  frequently  occur.  The  piece  is  in  F-minor, 
and  will  perhaps  furnish  us  with  some  examples 
in  this  work." 

"  In  proof  of  this,  [that  C  minor  can  modulate 
into  A-llat,]  a  cantata,  by  Mr.  Handel,  may  serve, 
which  happens  to  lie  just  at  hand.  True,  it  is  not 
printed,  (nor  do  I  know  whether  any  thing  by  this 
so  famous  author  is  to  be  found  in  print  or 
engraved — at  which  I  wonder,)  but  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  many  persons,  and  bears  the  title 
Lucrelia.  The  first  words  are,  '  O  Numi  eterni,' 
etc.,  and  the  second  aria  has,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  part,  this  passage."  (Here  follow  nine 
measures  of  music.)   Organisten  Probe,  pp.  15,167. 

"  Judging  by  its  name,  the  violetta  was  the 
diminutive  of  viola;  viola,  violetta,  large  and 
small  tenor.  I  give  this  genealogy  without 
positively  affirming  its  exactness." — Seheelcher. 
P.  142.  '  Text  ancf  note. 

We  find  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  violetta, 
but  must  confess  ourselves  somewhat  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  violetta  marina,  mentioned  upon  the 
same  page.  We  will  quote  a  few  authorities 
which  we  have  at  hand,  sufficient  as  it  seems  to 
us,  to  clear  up  the  difficulty  with  the  first-named 
instrument. 

Mettheson  should  be  good  authority  in  terms 
nsed  by  Handel,  in  1732,  not  only  as  one  of  the 
great  collectors  of  musical  works  of  that  age,  but 
as  being  so  long  connected  with  the  theatre  in 
which  Handel  began  his  career,  and  a  composer 
of  much  if  not  of  great  music.  We  therefore 
quote  from  his  '  Neu-eroffnete  Orchester."  12mo. 
Hamburg,  1713.)     P.  283. 

"  The  full-timed  viola,  violetta,  viola  da  braccio 
or  brazzo,  is  of  a  larger  size  and  proportion  than 
the  violin  ;  otherwise  is  of  the  same  nature,  and 
is  tuned  but  a  fifth  lower,  namely,  a.  d-  g-  c.  It 
serves  for  the  middle  parts  in  various  ways,  as 
viola  prima,  (being  tuned  to  the  high  or  real  alto,) 
viola  seconda,  (same  as  tenor,)  etc.,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  necessary  pieces  in  a  harmonic  concerto; 
for  when  the  middle  parts  are  wanting,  the  har- 
mony is  lost,  and  when  badly  performed  all  the 
rest  will  be  discordant.  Occasionally  also,  a 
virtuoso  plays  a  braccio  solo,  and  it  is  common  to 
set  complete  '  arien  con  violetta  all'  unisono,' 
which,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  accompani- 
ments, sound  right  strange  and  pleasing." 

Grassineau  (8vo.  London,  1740)  says:  "Vio- 
letta, or  little  viol,  is  in  reality  our  triple  viol." 

Iloyle  (London,  17  70)  repeats  Grassineau. 

Schilling  (Lexicon  der  Tonkunst)  gives  us: 

"  Viola,  in   Italian  viola  alto  or  violetta,  also 


viola  di  braccio,  hence  in  German,  bratsche,  alt- 
viola.  It  is  not,  quite  correct  to  call  this  instru- 
ment simply  viola.  In  the  Italian  it  is  called 
violetta,  viola  alta,  or  also  viola  di  braccio,"  etc. 

C.  P.  E.  Bach  published  four  Orchestral  Sym- 
phonies at  Leipsie,  in  1780.  On  the  title-page 
the  bowed  instruments  mentioned  are  violins, 
bratsche  (viola),  violoncell,  and  violon  ;  but  in 
the  score  the  bratsche  part  is  headed  violetta. 

That  there  was  some  connection  between  the 
tromba  marina  and  the  violetta,  we  have  not  the 
least  doubt. 

In  the  London  Gazette,  No.  961,  Feb.  1,  1674, 
is  advertised  :  "  A  rare  concert  of  four  trumpets 
marine  never  heard  of  before  in  England.  If 
any  persons  desire  to  come  and  hear  it,  they  may 
repair  to  the  Fleece  Tavern,  near  St.  James's, 
about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  every 
day  in  the  week  except  Sundays.  Every  con- 
cert shall  continue  one  hour,  and  so  begin  again. 
The  best  places  are  one  shilling  ;  the  others  six- 
pence." 

[Conclusion  next  week.] 
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The   Opera   Houses   or    Europe; 
Italiexs — Paris. 


-No.   Ill,   Les 


Paris,  Nov.  18. —  One  morning  I  issued  forth 
from  my  den  (au  quatrihne),  and  started  off 
towards  the  Boulevards,  like  a  lion  seeking  what 
1  might  devour.  Nobody  thinks  of  commencing 
the  day  here  without  imbibing  that  modern  nec- 
tar, cafe  au  lait,  which  is  to  be  obtained  only  in 
France  ;  and  as  the  same  modern  nectar  is  at 
once  the  cheapest  and  most  delicious  of  bevera- 
ges, it  is  no  wonder  that  everybody  imbibes. 

Following  everybody's  example,  I  entered  a 
little  cafe,  and,  while  taking  my  frugal  meal, 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  morning's  paper. 
First  looking  over  the  American  news,  then  run- 
ning down  the  column  relating  to  England,  and 
just  glancing  at  the  space  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  that  eternal  Moldavian  and  Wallachian 
question,  my  eye  met  the  list  of  entertainments 
for  the  evening.  They  were  various,  but  I  only 
read,  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested 
those  that  offered  musical  attractions.  These 
were  numerous. 

First,  there  were  the  Concerts  de  Paris,  a  series 
of  nightly  miscellaneous  vocal  and  instrumental 
concerts,  got  up  in  the  style  of  Jullien's. 

Next  came  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  with  its  an- 
nouncement of  Oberon. 

Then  there  was  the  Opera  Comique,  announc- 
ing two  operas — Zampa  and  Don  Pedre. 

The  Grand  Opera  was  devoted  to  Le  Corsaire, 
a  superb  ballet,  the  last  work  of  Adolphe  Adam, 
in  which  Rosati,  the  most  popular  danseuse  now 
in  Paris,  was  to  appear. 

The  Italiens  offered  Rigoletto,  with  Mario  in 
the  chief  tenor  role.  It  was  three  years  since  I 
had  seen  this  opera,  at  the  first  and  last  time  it 
was  produced  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New 
York  by  Ole  Bull.  Since  then  it  had  been  fre- 
quently reviled  and  spoken  contemptuously  of  by 
Dwighl's  Journal  and  other  competent  authori- 
ties, and  I  have  observed  that  when  any  ex- 
tremely anti- Verdi  critic  wanted  to  be  particu- 
larly blighting  in  his  denunciations,  he  would  use 
the  phrase,  "  such  trash  as  Rigoletto."  To  be 
sure,  it  was  a  little  curious  that  the  refined,  intel- 
ligent audiences  of  Paris,  accustomed  to  the  best 
of  music,  should  admire  and  frequently  listen  to 
"  such  trash  "  ;  but  then  they  are  not  supposed  to 
know  as  much  as  the  blighting  critics. 

So  in  the  evening,  deploring  the  sad  taste  of 
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the  Parisian   public,  I  went  with  a   large  repre- 
sentation of  them  to    hear  the  trash,  and  being 
early,  took  my  place  in   the   queue  before  the 
doors  of  the  Salle  Ventadour.     The  home  of  the 
Italian   Opera  in  Paris  is  the  most  imposing  in 
appearance  of  all  the  public  places  of  entertain- 
ment in  the  city,  slightly  resembling  in  its  exte- 
rior the   Academy  of  Music  in  New  York.     It 
stands  in  the  centre  of  an  open  place,  quite  de- 
tached from  any  other  building,  and  was  erected 
not  many  years  ago,   after   designs   by  Messrs. 
Huve  and  de  Guerchy.     It  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  feet  in  length,  by  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  in  breadth.     The  principal  front  is  divided 
into  two  stories,  crowned  with  an  attic,  a  heavy 
portico,  supported  by  a  colonnade  of  pillars,  run- 
ning along  the  entire  front.      The  lower  story 
presents  a  range  of  nine  arches,  with  Doric  col- 
umns, and  in  the  upper  story  the  arched  windows 
of  the  saloon   correspond  with  the   arcades  be- 
neath,   and   are   supported    by   Ionic    columns. 
Above  the  entablature,  and  in  front  of  the  at- 
tic, are  eight  statues  of  the  Muses,  Urania  being 
omitted.     Blank   arcades,   continued   along    the 
sides  and  back  of  the  building,  support  the  upper 
story  with  its  balustrade  windows.     The  entire 
edifice  is  built  of  cream-colored   stone,  and  at 
night  a  row  of  small  jets  of  gas  runs  along  the 
front  of  the  portico,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
Imperial  initial  N  is  also  seen  formed  by  jets  of 
light.     The  appearance  when  illuminated,  as  it 
is  every  evening  when  there  is  a  performance,  is 
brilliant  in   the  extreme.     As   this   is  the  most 
recherche  place  of  amusement  in  the  city,  and 
frequented  by  the   wealthier  classes  of  citizens 
and  foreigners,  the  prices  of  admission  are  cor- 
respondingly high.     To  the   boxes  the  price  is 
ten   francs  and  over,  while  the  cheapest  part  of 
the  house  —  the  parterre,  corresponding  to  the 
parquette  in  American  theatres  —  is  four  francs, 
or  about  eighty  cents.     It  should  be  remembered 
that  in  all  the  Parisian  theatres  the  greatest  part 
of  the  parquette  is  occupied  by  what  are  termed 
"  stalles  d'orchestre,"  handsomely  cushioned  seats 
at  exorbitant  prices,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  parterre 
comprises  but  a  few  of  the  rear  seats.     The  cinque 
system  is   abolished  in   Italian   Opera  at  Paris, 
though  in  full  force  at  all  the  other  opera  houses  , 
of  the  city. 

As  the  doors  are  opened,  and  you  enter  the 
lobby,  your  attention  is  arrested  by  a  statue  of 
Rossini,  that  occupies  a  prominent  place  ;  but  the 
Louis  Napoleon-like  policemen  do  not  give  you 
time  to  examine  it,  for  they  tell  you  to  pass  on 
towards  three  men,  with  white  neckcloths,  who 
sit  in  august  state,  behind  a  high  counter,  to  re- 
ceive your  ticket.  Passing  this  ordeal,  you  are 
ushered  into  the  interior  of  the  house. 

The  interior  is  semicircular  in  form,  and,  with- 
out being  absolutely  splendid,  yet  impresses  by 
its  brilliancy  and  the  indefinable  idea  of  wealth 
and  refinement  that  seems  to  pervade  the  very 
atmosphere.  It  is  not  a  very  large  auditorium, 
holding  only  about  thirteen  hundred  persons. 
The  general  decorations  are  gold  and  red ;  the 
ceiling,  frescoed  in  lozenge-shaped  compartments, 
represents  a  cupola,  through  which  a  blue  sky 
appears.  From  the  centre  depends  a  chandelier, 
and  the  house  is  also  lighted  by  lamps,  covered 
with  globe  shades,  and  attached  to  the  partitions 
that  divide  the  boxes,  but  so  arranged  as  to  be 
quite  out  of  the  way  of  the  occupants,  and  not 
protruding  in  front  so  as  to  intercept  the  view  — 


a  capital  plan,  which  might  be  imitated  to  advan- 
tage in  American  theatres.  The  performances 
take  place  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays.  Saturdays, 
and  Sundays — the  latter  day  being  a  great  gala 
for  all  the  theatres,  when  they  offer  unusual 
attractions,  and  are  invariably  crowded  to  ex- 
cess. 

The  auditorium  has  in  a  short  time  gradually 
become  filled  with  the  elite  of  Paris,  among  whom 
are  mingled  many  strangers.  Yonder  is  an  in- 
credibly rich  Count  from  Russia,  and  in  another 
box  is  an  Oriental-looking  personage  in  a  turban, 
and  glittering  in  jewels,  who  is,  they  say,  some 
East  Indian  prince.  The  toilettes  of  the  ladies 
are  elegant,  but  not  nearly  as  elaborate  as  may 
be  seen  at  the  operatic  performances  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  States,  while  not  one  of  those  grace- 
ful garments  called  opera  cloaks,  so  much  worn 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York,  is  visible. 
Indeed,  I  have  often  seen  at  the  latter  opera 
house  a  far  more  brilliant  audience  than  at  Les 
Italiens  in  Paris. 

By  and  by,  the  members  of  the  orchestra  issue 
out  of  their  subterranean  retreat  under  the  stage, 
tune  their  instruments,  and  at  the  signal  com- 
mence the  short  introduction  to  Rigoletto.  The 
opera  is  so  well  known  to  those  familiar  with  the 
lyric  stage,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak 
of  it  at  length.  Though  not  one  of  Verdi's  best, 
it  yet  contains  some  delicious  melodies,  and  one 
concerted  piece  —  the  Bella  fg!ia  dell'amore  of 
the  last  act  —  that  do  no  discredit  to  one,  who, 
however  much  he  may  be  decried,  is  certainly 
the  most  popular  composer  of  the  day.  As  to 
the  performance  itself,  it  was  good,  but  not  super- 
latively so.  Mario  is  so  sure  of  his  reputation, 
that  he  does  not  take  the  pains  to  preserve  it, 
and  is  careless  to  a  degree  that  in  any  other  less 
renowned  tenor  would  bring  down  the  marked 
disapprobation  of  the  house.  He  is  also  growing 
corpulent,  and  can  no  longer  be  considered  the 
Adonis  of  the  stage.  He  omitted,  in  the  rendi- 
tion of  his  role,  the  two  most  elaborate  arias,  and 
in  the  well-known  melody,  La  Donna  e  mobile, 
created  no  sensation  whatever,  scarcely  winning 
a  single  clap  of  applause.  But  in  the  beautiful 
solo  that  precedes  and  then  forms  part  of  the 
grand  quartet,  he  seemed  to  arouse  himself,  and 
show  what  he  can  do  when  he  is  willing  to  take 
the  trouble.  Opinions  may  difter,  but  for  my 
part  I  would  much  rather  hear  a  mediocre  but 
careful  and  painstaking  artist,  than  a  lazy  crea- 
ture who  acts  on  the  stage  like  Dickens'  "  Debili- 
tated Cousin,"  and  even  seems  to  suppress  his 
yawns  with  difficulty. 

After  the  first  act,  we  will  take  a  stroll  about 
the  house,  and  enter  the  foyer,  which  is  already 
quite  filled  with  promenaders,  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  ball-room.  It  is  large,  hand- 
somely carpeted,  indefinitely  reduplicated  by  nu- 
merous mirrors,  and  most  brilliantly  lighted. 
Busts  of  Grisi,  Mario,  Alboni,  Graziani,  and 
other  operatic  celebrities  adorn  its  walls,  while 
from  one  end  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  in 
marble,  looks  at  his  beautiful  Empress  Eugenie, 
whose  bust  stands  at  the  opposite  end.  A  crazy 
man  attempted  to  break  the  Emperor's  bust  a 
few  nights  ago,  while  the  foyer  was  crowded  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  laughed, 
some  shrieked,  and  some  called  the  police,  who 
quickly  appeared,  and  marched  the  iconoclast  off 
to  a  lunatic  asylum.  When  in  Paris,  Louis  Na- 
poleon attends  this  Opera  frequently,  and  the 


Imperial  Pox  is  of  course  always  ready,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  its  rich  drapery  of  crimson  velvet. 

We  resume  our  seat  in  time  for  thesecond  act, 
and  listen  to  the  aria  of  the  prima  donna,  Mme. 
Saint  Urban.  She  is  young  and  pretty,  with 
an  intelligent  countenance,  but  is  not  a  fir.-t  class 
artiste.  Her  voice  is  powerful,  and  almost  pierc- 
ing, and  her  vocalization  is  studied,  but  not  per- 
fect. She  has  recently  made  a  failure  in  Tra- 
viat.a,  but  sing-  very  well  in  Rigoletto,  and  as  she 
is  new  to  the  stage,  may  be  considered  a  very 
fair  and  promising  singer.  Signor  COBSl  sings 
the  part  of  the  revengeful  Buffoon  excellently, 
and  acts  it  with  great  effect.  His  voice  and 
method  are  wonderfully  similar  to  those  of  our 
friend  Amodio,  though  he  has  not  as  much  vocal 
power.  His  efforts  have  brought  an  encore  for 
the  final  duet  of  the  third  act.  The  trifling  part 
of  Madelon  is  assumed  by  Mme.  Nantier  Di- 
dike,  well  known  in  the  States  as  an  admirable 
contralto;  but  she  should  never  attempt  to  per- 
sonate the  character  of  a  youthful  peasant  girl. 
The  opera  ends  with  the  discovery  by  Rigoletto 
that  he  has  killed  his  daughter,  the  long  final 
duet,  one  of  the  most  affecting  things  in  the  work, 
being  omitted.  The  scenery,  by  the  way,  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  chorus  numerous  and  effective. 

At  the  present  writing,  the  Italian  Opera  of 
Paris  enjoys  the  services  of  three  prime  donne — 
Mme.  St.  Ukban,  Mme.  STEFFANC-xi.and  Mme. 
Alboni,  the  latter  of  whom,  recently  returned 
from  England,  has  just  appeared  in  her  original 
role  of  Cenerenlola.  Steffanoni,  who  is  a  favor- 
ite here,  is  playing  such  characters  as  Lucrezia. 
Elvira  in  JErnani,  and  Leonora  in  Trovatore.  On 
the  whole,  Italian  Opera  is  given  no  better  here 
than  it  has  been  done  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
under  the  magnanimous,  non-specie-paying  Ma- 
retzek,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  the  prima  donna 
to  equal  our  Lagrange.  TKOVATon. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  15.  —  Notwith- 
standing the  pressure  of"  hard  times,"  Springfield 
has  determined  with  a  right  good  will  to  devote 
a  fair  share  of  attention  to  Music.  The  Musical 
Institute  and  the  Philharmonic  Society  meet 
twice  in  the  week,  and  have  been  earnestly  at 
work,  the  former  on  choruses,  and  the  latter  at 
the  classical  symphonies  and  overtures  of  the 
great  master.  Our  talented  young  townsman, 
E.  J.  Fitzhugh,  has  been  chosen  Director  by 
both  Societies,  and  much  harmony  and  good  feel- 
ing exists.  A  month  since,  the  Mexdelssohn 
Quintette  Club,  of  your  city,  gave  an  excel- 
lent concert  here,  which  has  awakened  the  activ- 
ity of  our  Societies ;  and  application  was  made 
to  open  the  new  Music  Hall,  just  completed  by 
Mr.  Haynes.  The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club 
were  engaged  to  assist,  and  on  Friday  evening  of 
last  week  the  hall  was  opened  with  oue  of  the 
best  concerts  ever  given  by  our  own  musicians, 
to  a  large  and  brilliant  audience.  The  pro- 
gramme was  rich  and  varied — for  the  most  part, 
classical  music,  embracing  compositions  of  the 
immortelles,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  Haydn.  &C. 

The  performance  commenced  with  the  old  and 
familiar  Overture  to  Le  Calife  de  Bagdad,  which 
was  spiritedly  given,  and  put  the  audience  iu 
good  humor.  Then  followed  a  chorus  from  Rob- 
ert le  Diable,  well  sung ;  the  first  part  of  the 
programme  concluding  with  Beethoven's  First 
Grand  Symphony,  in  C,  Op.  21.  This  was  an 
ambitious  undertaking  for   us.     The  symphony 
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was  rendered  with  marked  ability,  and  was  well 
received.  The  Allegro  was  taken  in  good  time, 
and  played  with  great  firmness  and  precision. 
Next  followed  the  Andante.  Most  delicately  and 
tenderly  was  the  beautiful  theme  rendered,  and 
really  admirably  performed.  The  forzandi  were 
boldly  and  vigorously  expressed,  and  we  were 
surprised  to  hoar  so  good  a  composition  so  cor- 
rectly played.  The  Minuets  and  Trio  were 
omitted,  the  Finale  being  next  given  ;  here  there 
was  less  of  promptness  than  in  the  Allegro,  the 
second  violin  having  evidently  a  little  too  much 
to  do.  Thanks,  however,  to  Mr.  Fries,  who 
kindly  and  instantaneously  rendered  assistance, 
it  passed  off  remarkably  well,  reflecting  much 
credit  on  the  skill  of  the  conductor  and  perform- 
ers. The  second  part  of  the  programme  opened 
with  Mozart's  glorious  Overture  to  Don  Giovanni, 
which  was  admirably  given,  and  with  thrilling 
effect.  We  heartily  enjoyed  it,  as  did  also  the 
entire  audience.  Of  the  ehorusses,  those  of 
"  When  winds  breathe  soft,"  by  Weber,  and 
"  The  heavens  are  telling,"  (Creation)  were  the 
best  performed.  In  the  latter  an  evident  im- 
provement hid  been  made  since  last  winter;  and 
as  the  orchestra  was  more  efficient,  its  effects 
were  far  more  apparent. 

Of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  we  need 
hardly  speak.  Their  solos  were  magnificently 
performed,  and  Wulf  Fries,  in  a  violoncello  solo, 
elicited  a  rapturous  encore.  We  hope  the  time 
will  not  be  long  ere  we  again  may  listen  to  their 
marvellous  harmonies.  We  hear  it  rumored  that 
the  Musical  Institute  are  about  to  commence  to 
rehearse  the  Oratorio  of  the  "  Messiah."  May  it 
be  true !  We  know  there  is  sufficient  talent 
amongst  us  to  get  this  up,  and  shall  indulge  the 
hope.  Andante. 

New  York,  Dec.  15. —  The  second  concert 
of  the  Brooklyn  "  Philharmonic  Society  "  came 
off  last  Saturday  night.  The  Society  has  in- 
creased nearly  fifty  in  number  since,  the  account 
I  sent  you  of  the  first  concert,  so  that  they  now 
number  nearly  five  hundred  paying  members. 
The  programme  was  as  follows ; 

PART   I. 

1.  Symphony:  No.  4,  Op.  90,  in  A,  ....Mendelssohn. 
Allegro  Vivace — Andante — Minuetto  Allegretto — 

Saltarello  Presto. 

2.  E  strano,  &  strano  :  Aria  from  Traviata,  . . .  .Verdi. 

Mile.  Cairoli. 

3.  Romance  and  Rondo  :  From  the  Concerto  in  E, 

Op.  11, Chopin. 

Mr.  R.  Hoffmann. 

PART   II. 

1.  Najaden  :  Overture,  Op.  15 "W.  S.  Bennett. 

2.  Andante  con  Variazioni  and  Finale  :  From  Sonata 

for  Violin  and  Piano-forte,  Op.  47,.  ..Beethoven. 
Messrs.  J.  Burke  and  R.  Hoffmann. 

3.  Non  fu  Sogno  :  Aria  from  I  Lombardi Verdi. 

Mile.  Cairoli. 

4.  Overture:  Der  Freischutz, Von  Weber. 

Your  readers  know  all  about  this  famous  Sym- 
phony, because  you  have  often  spoken  of  it  in 
your  Journal,  and  spoken  of  it  in  a  manner,  too, 
that  enables  one  to  understand  the  matter. 

Mr.  Eisfeld's  picked  band  of  forty  perform- 
ers did  themselves  and  their  leader  ample  justice. 
The  audience  was  in  most  excellent  humor,  par- 
ticularly the  ladies,  who  were  well  prepared  to 
enjoy  this  most  delicious  music,  having  availed 
themselves  of  the  previous  rehearsals,  which  ena- 
bled them,  of  course,  the  better  to  understand  it. 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that,  so  far, 
Fashion  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  success  of 
these  concerts,  the  prevailing  and  more  general 
feeling  being  that  of  real  enjoyment  of  the  music. 


Each  movement  of  the  Symphony  brought,  forth 
earnest  and  hearty  applause,  and  the  Minuetto 
was  repeated,  the  Andante  barely  escaping  the 
same  fate. 

As  to  the  vocal  part  I  can  say  but  little,  at 
least  in  its  favor.  Mile.  Cairoli  might  possibly 
sing  Verdi's  music  passably  well  if  she  had  any 
voice ;  but  without  any  low  notes  whatever,  a 
few  disagreeable,  thin  notes  in  the  middle  regis- 
ter, even  the  clear,  birdlike  notes  of  the  upper 
register  can  hardly  make  her  singing  tolerable. 
The  sud-ience  were  very  kind,  and  tried  to  be 
pleased  ;  but  the  applause  was  from  a  feeling 
purely  of  sympathy.  Mile.  C.'s  execution,  how- 
ever, shows  her  at  least  to  be  industrious,  and  de- 
termined that  no  effort  shall  be  wanting  on  her 
part  to  ensure  her  success. 

Mr.  Hoffmann  played  in  his  usual  elegant 
and  finished  manner.  He  is  one  of  those  care- 
ful, conscientious  players,  who  never  forget  them- 
selves, but  always  remember  that  they  are  acting 
the  part  of  the  interpreter  and  not  the  orator.  I 
assure  you  Chopin  suffered  no  injury  at  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Hoffmann.  This  received,  as  it  richly  de- 
served, an  honest  encore. 

The  Duo,  by  Messrs.  Hoffmann  and  Burke, 
was  most  exquisitely  played,  and  received  an 
unanimous  encore.  Mr.  Burke,  is  too.  good  an 
artist  to  be  heard  so  seldom  iu  public.  Although 
I  always  considered  him  a  much  better  player 
than  many  who  have  a  larger  reputation  than  he 
has,  I  was  not  prepared  for  the.  change,  the  de- 
cided improvement  in  his  playing  since  I  heard 
him  last,  some  two  j'ears  ago. 

The  ever  fresh,  ever  welcome  Freischutz  Over- 
ture closed  this  really  charming  concert,  and  I 
am  confident  no  audience  ever  left  a  concert 
room  more  thoroughly  satisfied  than  that  of  the 
second  concert  of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic 
of  last  Saturday  night.  Beethoven's  Seventh 
Symphony,  a  new  Comedy  Overture  by  Julius 
Rietz,  and  Overture  to  "  William  Tell,"  are  an- 
nounced for  the  3d  concert. — The  "  Creation"  is 
announced  with  an  immense  flourish  of  trumpets. 
Well,  if  the  manager  finds  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  such  means  to  get  paying  houses,  no  one  should 
find  fault.  But  it  must  seem  very  funny  to  you 
Bostonians  to  see  us  announce  the  Oratorio  of 
the  "  Creation,"  "under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  the  following  [33]  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  Rev.  Clergy  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn." 
Well,  as  I  hope  to  be  there,  you  shall  hear  how 
it  is  done.  After  all  this  flourish,  surely  we  may 
expect  something  more  than  common. 

Bellini. 

Carl  Formes — Our  original  friend  Fry,  in  the 
Tribune,  discourses  thus  characteristically  of  the 
great  German  basso  and  of  bass  roles  generally  : 

The  Opera  during  the  last  four  or  five  nights  has 
enjoyed  unusual  success.  The  audiences  have  been 
ample,  and  in  fact  superior  to  the  real  accommoda- 
tions of  the  uneeonomically  constructed  building. 
The  novelty  in  sinning  has  been  Mr.  Formes;*  in 
composition,  Robert  le  Diable.  The  eminent  German 
bass  vocalist  appeared  disadvamagcously  at  first,  as 
he  had  a  cold,  rendered  evident  by  a  physician's 
certificate,  or  what  was  better  (or  worse),  by  his 
diminished  ability.  For  some  economical  reason, 
basses  always  take  the  part  of  candidates  for  the 
gallows — such  as  villains-in-chief,  subterranean  sche- 
mers of  the  flesh  or  the  devil,  or  at  best  heavy  fathers 
upon  whom  daughters  lean  during  a  bit  of  solo  in 
the  orchestra.  But  the  bass  being  the  manliest 
because  the  deepest  voice,  and  alone  capable  of  all 
the  voices  of  giving  black  as  well  as  white  notes,  (if 
we  may  so  lay  on  the  chromatic  distinction),  is  really 
the  truest  voice  for  the  heroic,  lover,  as  none  but  the 


brave  deserve  the  fair.  Such  a  lover  can  be  terrible 
as  well  as  tender,  diabolical  as  well  as  divine,  and  no 
tenor  can  have  the  same  scope,  even  if  he  bring  the 
immense  intellectuality  of  a  Duprez  to  bear  upon  his 
readings  and  declamations.  Unquestionably  the 
lyrical  tragedy,  where  a  Romeo  or  Othello  burns, 
rages,  and  dies  miserably  of  love's  darts  poisoned, 
would  gain  if  intrusted  to  a  great  passionate  bass 
voice.  But  with  these  truths,  which  ought  to  be 
patent,  composers  run  in  the  old  grooves,  and  their 
idea  of  the  expression  of  man's  love  is  the  voice 
most  closely  approximating  in  vibration  and  quality 
to  the  feminine  voice.  The  next  innovation  in  opera, 
therefore  should  be  the  transmogrification  of  the  basso 
from  the  villain  into  the  lover.  If  such  were  done, 
some  of  the  greatest  artists  would  show  most  excel- 
lent qualities  little  dreamt  of  in  their  present  circle 
of  operatic  action.  Especially  would  this  be  the  case 
with  Mr.  Formes.  He  is  no  hurricane-deck  bass. 
He  is  a  basso-cantante,  the  very  man  to  show  that 
manly  volume  and  depth  of  lone  are  the  best  for  the 
grand  passion.  Indeed,  we  were  convinced  of  this  in 
hearing  him  in  Martha,  where  he  has  a  little  approach 
to  a  certain  kind  of  sentiment  not  found  in  Robert — 
with  its  out-doorish  word  of  command,  and  brimstone 
fatherly  despairings.  But  to  come  to  a  more 
particular  word  as  to  the  qualities  of  this  artist: 

Formes  is  a  well-built,  stout,  intelligent-looking, 
agreeablv-visaged  man,  with  nothing  fiend-like  about 
him  except  what  paint  and  plaister  can  elfect.  The 
quality  of  his  organ  is  English,  not  Italian — and 
there  is  a  distinction  in  national  voice  as  broad  and 
clear  as  in  national  facial  type.  This  English  quality 
is  a  certain  healthiness,  heartiness,  to  be  considered 
apart  from  the  spiritual  beauty  or  intensified  oc  tear- 
fraught  expression  which  the  voice  may  possess 
intrinsically.  His  method  is  not  irreproachable,  but 
capable  of  emendation  in  his  mode  of  attacking  the 
notes,  which  is  sometimes  deficient  in  vibratory  force 
at  the  outset  of  the  syllabification.  This  gives  the 
impression  of  less  volume  in  the  louder  declamation 
than  he  really  possesses.  His  stylo  is  ample  and 
flexile,  for  while  large  in  serious  parts  it  is  easy  and 
voluble  in  the  comic.  His  intonation  at  first  was 
cgregiotisly  faulty,  but  has  mended  since.  As  an 
actor  he  is  good — best  in  comedy. 


JUuHjhfs  Joiiijnal  af  Jpusic. 
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First  Concert  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club. 

II. 

We  were  obliged  in  our  notice  last  week  to 
leave  off  in  the  middle  of  M.  OulibichelFs  de- 
scription of  the  fourth  Quintet  (in  D)  by  Mo- 
zart, after  translating  what  he  says  of  the  first 
two  movements,  Allegro  and  Adagio.  He  pro- 
ceeds : 

"  Menuetto  Allegretto  (D  major,  3-4).  An- 
other miracle.  To  look  at  this  Minuet,  or  only 
hear  the  first  violin  part  of  it,  you  would  think 
you  recognized  a  purely  melodic  composition. 
The  concatenation  of  the  periods  shows  a  clear 
and  perfect  musical  design  ;  all  the  chords  show 
themselves  logically  involved  in  the  melody;  nor 
is  there  any  undecided  note,  any  lacune,  from 
which  one  might  infer  the  co-supremacy  of  an- 
other instrument ;  in  a  word,  these  detached  lines 
are  full  of  fire,  of  soul,  of  graceful,  ornate  passa- 
ges ;  the  reappearance  of  the  theme  through  a 
succession  of  passages,  which  lead  you  to  antici- 
pate and  wish  for  its  return,  and  the  splendor  of 
the  concluding  sentence,  border  upon  concert 
music.  Usually,  when  a  single  voice  shows  this 
character,  it  excludes  the  contrapuntal  style  with 
its  complex  groundplan ;  or,  if  the  composer  in 
the,  accompaniment  sets  against,  it  any  conspicu- 
ous rivalries,  the  result  is  an  overloading,  which 
destroys  the  solo.  A  multitude  of  modern  works 
give  proof  of  this. 

"  We  have  already  said  what  this  Minuet  must 
seem  to  be  to  the  violinist  who  looks  through  or 
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plays  through  his  own  single  part ;  let  us  now 
look  at  the  score,  and  see  what  it  actually  is. 
When  the  violin,  after  expounding  the  theme  in 
the  first  part  of  the  piece,  passes  in  the  second  to 
the  melodic  figures  that  succeed,  the  bass  repeats 
the  same,  half  in  the  minor,  in  his  manly  and  ex- 
pressive language;  the  first  violin  imitates  in  the 
octave  the  figure  of  the  first  violin  ;  the  other 
two  parts  by  turns  counterpoint  the  same  figure, 
always  following  the  course  of  the  imitation.  It 
is  already  pretty  well  complicated  ;  but  wait  until 
the  theme  again  comes  round  to  the  choir-leader, 
and  we  shall  see  how  the  viola  at  the  same  time 
gets  hold  of  it  and  disputes  its  possession  with  him 
at  the  distance  of  an  eighth-pause,  with  formal 
inversion  of  the  rhythmical  expression,  as  if  the 
violin  would  say :  '  You  go  entirely  wrong  !  this 
is  the  way.'  After  the  pause  the  second  violin 
mingles  in  the  controversy  and  addresses  a  word 
to  his  comrades  ;  the  others  declare  for  the  viola, 
and  the  Minuet  becomes  literally  a  canon  for  two 
voices.  Apparently  it  is  the  low  voices  that  are 
in  the  wrong,  but  Mozart  did  not  err ;  he  has  not 
destroyed  his  melody  by  science.  Had  the  Min- 
uet been  treated  as  simple  counterpoint,  it  would 
have  been  a  very  pleasing  little  composition  ;  but 
as  it  is,  it  is  a  precious  masterpiece,  that  fills  one 
with  wonder  and  delight.  .  .  .  Mozart,  who  was 
all  things  at  once,  an  ancient  and  a  modern,  a 
profound  calculator  and  a  great  poet,  so  wrought, 
that  the  most  complex  work  with  him  sprang  from 

a  single  inspiration." 

"  When  Mozart  wrote  the  Trio  of  this  Minuet, 
he  seems  to  have  thought  of  the  ladies.  The  la- 
dies are  much  to  be  commiserated  during  our 
Quartet  and  Quintet  Soirees,  as  much  so  as  at  a 
dinner  in  the  English  fashion."  (What  say  our 
fair  Boston  devotees,  so  constant  through  eight 
solid  seasons  of  the  Quintette-  Club,  to  such  dis- 
paragement of  the  musical  stomach  of  the  sex?) 
"  Nevertheless  we  have  always  seen  them  suspend 
their  light  conversation  to  listen  to  this  Trio, 
whose  Rossini-like  style,  whose  easy  grace  and 
concert-like  bravura,  contrast  very  agreeably 
with  the  fiery  expression  and  irresistible  impetus 
of  the  Minuet. 

"  The  Finale,  Allegro  (D  major,  6-8)  is  the 
fourth  and  last  wonder  of  this  Quintet.  •  •  •  You 
think  at  once  of  a  rural  festival,  of  a  merry 
meeting  of  villagers,  as  in  the  Pastoral  Sympho- 
ny of  Beethoven  "  (to  which  our  author  is  unjust, 
by  the  way,  in  ascribing  to  it  the  too  common  er- 
ror of  descriptive  music,  that  of  describing  objects 
literally  and  objectively).  "  The  fancy,  dream- 
ing of  country  scenes,  lets  them  pass  before  the 
mind's  eye  under  various  aspects,  which  divide 
themselves  well  enough  into  three  pictures  or 
repetitions.  First  Picture:  a  natural  and  grace- 
ful theme,  a  rustic  ball,  in  which  the  roundelay  is 
danced  to  the  tones  of  the  bagpipe  ;  you  hear  its 
monotonous  drone  (a  muffled  bass)  ;  cheerful 
words  of  the  swains,  merry  jests  of  the  shepherd- 
esses ;  a  hearty  Sunday  afternoon's  enjoyment. 
Second  Picture :  the  joviality  increases,  until  it 
occurs  to  the  first  violin  to  sing  a  rustic  verse 
alone.  On  such  occasions  no  one  fails  to  want  to 
join  in  the  chorus  ;  but  it  seems  that  not  all  know 
the  ditty  well  enough,  or  that  the  good  people's 
throats  are  not  in  tune  together.  In  short,  after 
some  unfortunate  attempts,  the  thing  is  given  up. 
It  will  readily  be  divined,  that  the  rustic  verse  is 
a  fugue  theme  and  the  unlucky  chorus  a  five-part 
fugue,  of  thoroughly  scholastic  regularity.     What 


a  worshipful  pedant  this  Mozart  is  !  The  fugue 
ends  with  a  series  of  chords  of  magical  effect. 
Third  Picture:  Let  us  try  something  else  ;  let  us 
tell  stories.  General  pause  :  the  ear  expects  the 
key  E  major,  which  has  been  announced  by  its 
dominant  chord.  But  we  have  not  yet  got  so  far ; 
the  four  subordinate  voices  fall  into  C  and  assume 
the  gait  of  a  simple  accompaniment ;  the  first  vio- 
lin begins  to  narrate.  Its  melodious  introduction 
is  finished  ;  encouraged  by  the  general  attention, 
it  is  about  to  proceed,  when  its  companion  on  the 
left  arrests  it  at  I  know  not  what  point  of  the 
story.  A  dispute  arises,  in  which  the  viola  min- 
gles, under  the  pretext  of  harmonizing  the  opin- 
ions. You  neither  of  you  know  the  story;  I  will 
tell  it  to  you  :  and  now  all  listen  to  the  viola,  as 
they  have  done  to  the  violin  ;  but  the  viola  twists 
the  circumstances  of  the  story  wholly  round.  Do 
you  know  yourself,  my  dear  friend,  what  you  are 
saying,  calls  out  the  violin  in  mocking  tones.  But 
the  other  pursues  its  narrative  :  they  give  it  the 
lie  direct ;  if  answers ;  they  rejoin  more  sharply, 
and  the  modulation  darkens  more  and  more,  so 
that  the  viola,  instead  of  settling  a  trifling  dispute, 
sees  itself  entangled  in  a  bitter  broil.  This  meets 
pretty  frequently  with  mediators. 

"  So  far  the  violoncello  has  taken  no  part  in 
the  .quarrel  ;  it  has  kept  itself  quietly  and  as  if 
asleep  on  its  bass  side ;  then  one  or  two  short 
tones  indicated  its  displeasure  at  the  disturbance 
of  the  feast;  at  last  it  loses  patience;  and  as  is 
the  way  with  all  phlegmatic  people,  when  they 
are  once  roused,  to  show  themselves  more  angry 
than  the  rest,  the  violoncello  abruptly  starts  a 
theme  in  G  major,  which  looks  like  one  of  those, 
energetic  exclamations  of  which  we  common'y 
write  only  the  first  letters.  O  !  now  the  affair  is 
waxing  earnest.  The.  bass's  manner  of  speech  is 
far  more  weighty  than  the  palaver  of  the  tenor. 
Hence  it  soon  brings  to  an  end  the  ridiculous  and 
pitiable  contest  which  the  latter  would  have  raised 
about  a  trifle  ;  but  by  the  means  a  single  combat 
gets  to  be  a  general  strife,  and  from  words  it 
comes  to  fisticuff's.  Each  arms  himself  with  the 
motive,  which  has  been  thrown  like  a  torch  of 
discord  into  the  midst  of  the  company.  If  it 
breaks  in  one  place,  they  turn  it  round  and  strike 
all  the  better  with  it ;  the  blows  fall  thick  as  hail ; 
the  chaos  and  confusion  are  hideous.  Finally, 
when  they  have  boxed  one  another  to  their  hearts' 
content,  and  the  dose  seems  sufficient,  the  origi- 
nator of  the  tumult,  ashamed  of  his  excitability, 
finds  that  it  is  about  time  to  put  an  end  to  the 
quarrel.  To  preach  reason  to  madmen,  were 
sheer  folly.  On  such  occasions  a  strong  arm,  that 
shall  press  the  adversary  to  the  wall,  is  the  best 
argument. 

"  The  bass  resorts  to  this  irresistible  logic  ;  he 
takes  his  deep  A  and  holds  it  out  for  eight  bars 
long,  while  the  others  try  their  utmost  to  hit  one 
another,  and  keep  up  the  fight ;  but  crowded  back, 
and  cowering  under  the  heavy  note,  which  chains 
their  evil  wills,  they  are  compelled  to  reach  out 
their  hands  in  sign  of  reconciliation,  which  they 
can  no  longer  raise  to  strike.  Graduall)-  they 
come  back  to  better  feelings,  to  peace,  to  cheer- 
fulness, to  dancing,  that  is  to  say  to  the  melodic 
theme  of  the  beginning. 

"  In  a  third  fugue  fragment  the  composer,  in 
true  Mozart  style,  has  brought  together  all  the 
reminiscences  of  the  rustic  festival,  by  combining 
the  leading  ideas  of  the  piece.  We  hear  at  the 
same  time  the  melodic  or  pastoral  theme,  the 


theme  of  the  little  song  arid  that  of  the  dispute, 
besides  two  other  subjects,  which  divide  and  in- 
terchange between  the  voices,  in  a  series  of  imi- 
tations in  the  fifth.  A  really  remarkable  and 
wonderful  affair.  After  this  the  contest  between 
the  violin  and  the  viola  reappears  once  more,  but 
only  to  end  in  the  mo-t  frh-iidly  manner  by  a 
double  trill  upon  the  cadence.  The  piece  closes 
in  a  tone  of  tumultuous  merriment,  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  a  holiday  gathering.  The  peasants  toss 
up  their  hats  with  loud  shouts,  and  disperse." 

Thus  Mozart's  great  admirer  and  expounder. 
May  our  Quintette  Club  soon  give  us  another  op- 
portunity to  listen  to  this  fine  work  and  judge  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  Russian  biographer's  analysis 

Next  TuescUiy  evening  will  he  the  second  concert. 
(The  Club  would  gladly  postpone  it  to  give  any  so 
disposed  a  chance  to  hear  Mr.  Everett's  address  that 
evening;  but  they  find  the  room  engaged  for  every 
other  evening  of  the  week.)  They  will  play  Beet- 
hoven's Sixth  Quartet  (op.  18),  in  B  flat,  an  old 
favorite;  the  second  Quartet  (in  D  minor)  of  Mozart 
—  old  favorite  again;  and  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Hamakn  a  piaiio  Quintet  by  Spohr  (often  played  in 
New  York  by  Mr.  Timin)  and  parts  of  a  Trio  by 
Rubinstein.  Mr.  Powers,  with  his  rich  bass,  will 
sing  a  song  by  Mendelssohn  and  Schubert's  "  Wan. 
derer." 


ITeEdelsEolm's  Music  to  the  Greek  Tragedies. 

The  "  Orpheus  Glee  Club,"  in  their  concert  this 
evening,  offer  to  us  the  rare  novelty  of  three  Cho- 
ra sses  from  the  Greek  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  to  be 
sung  to  music  set  by  Mendelssohn.  When  we  con- 
sider the  sublime  character  of  many  of  those  cborus- 
ses,  and  the  peculiar  function  of  the  Chorus  in  the 
Greek  plays, serving  as  a  sort  of  mediator  between  the 
actors  and  the  audience,  and  commenting  in  some  sort 
of  rhythmical  [chant  upon  what  is  passing  on  the 
stage,  we  feel  that  there  could  not  have  been  a  truer 
artistic  idea  than  that  of  setting  them  to  music — re- 
alizing and  carrying  out  their  original  (as  it  were  em- 
bryo) musical  aspiration  as  it  could  only  be  realized 
after  music  in  these  modern  times  had  become  an 
Art.  It  may  be  an  open  rjuestion  how  far  Mendels- 
sohn's music  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  ; 
how  far  his  inspiration  in  this  effort  sprang  congen- 
ially from  that  of  Sophocles.  But  the  music  which 
he  has  written  to  the  (Edipns  and  the  Antigone  strikes 
us  as  of  the  freshest,  most  original  and  vigorous  that 
he  has  left. 

He  took  the  suggestion  from  Frederic  William 
King  of  Prussia,  during  a  summer  residence  at  Ber- 
lin in  1841.  Antigone  was  the  first  experiment.  He 
composed  the  music  to  it  in  the  short  space  of  eleven 
davs ;  consisting  of  an  overture;  single  and  double 
choruses  for  male  voices,  with  full  orchestral  accom- 
paniments, for  all  the  principal  chorusscs — at  least 
all  that  are  lyrical  in  subject — a  dirge,  melodramatic 
passages  where  Antigone  descends  inro  the  vault, 
&c.,  and  chords  here  and  there  accompanying  the 
speaking  voice.  Mendelssohn  had  read  Antigone  in 
the  original  Greek,  and  so  far  got  his  inspiration 
at  first  hand.  The  piece  was  first  played  on  the 
royal  stage  at  Potsdam,  and  afterwards,  on  the  15th 
of  October,  the  king's  birthday,  before  a  select  audi- 
ence. The  venerable  Lcdwig  Tieck  presided.  It 
was  afterwards  given  at  Leipzig, and  excited  so  much 
interest  that  a  meeting  of  "  learned  Thebans  "  signed 
an  address  to  Mendelssohn,  thanking  him  "  for  hav- 
ing substantially  revived  an  interest  in  the  Greek 
tragedy  by  his  own  music  to  the  Antigone  of  Sopho- 
cles." The  play  and  music  have  since  been  pro- 
duced in  various  German  theatres,  once  at  Paris, 
where  it  was  coldly  received,  and  at  Athens  itself  in 
the  original  Greek. 

The  selections  from  Antigone  to-night  are  two  eho- 
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russes,  one  on  man's  wondrous  powers  anil  limitations, 
a  rich,  sweet,  pensive  and  impressive  music ;  the  other 
the  superb  hymn  to  "  Bacchus,"  in  which  the  com- 
poser could  give  free  reins  to  all  his  enthusiasm. 

The  music  to  (Edipvs  Coloneus  was  composed  at 
Frankfort  in  1844,  about  the  same  time  that  he  began 
Elijah,  and  wrote  the  Violin  Concerto,  and  the  mu- 
sic to  Athalie.  The  chorus  here  selected  is  the  one 
which  recounts  the  beauties  of  Colonus  and  the  glo- 
ries of  Athens.  The  music  is  wonderfully  faithful  to 
the  higher  and  higher  kindling  enthusiasm  of  the 
words.  We  recommend  to  every  one,  if  he  be  not 
nt  home  in  the  Greek,  to  read  the  plain  prose  trans 
lation  of  both  entire  tragedies,  which  he  will  find  in 
Bonn's  Classical  Library. 

And  we  advise  everybody  to  go  to-night  and  hear 
these  noble  compositions  sung,  so  effectively  as  they 
will  he  hy  the  Orpheus,  Other  excellent  attractions 
are  set  forth,  too,  in  the  programme  below. 


Pitsipt  <ptt-<pat. 

A  letter  from  New  York,  from  our  esteemed  cor- 
respondent, " t ,"  comes  just  too  late 

for  this  week. . .  .The  annual  Christmas  performance 
of  Handel's  "  Messiah,"  which  is  fixed  this  time  for 
the  Saturday  evening  after  Christmas,  will  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  and  for  this  reason  the  tickets 
(with  reserved  seats)  are  put  at  SI. 00.  The  Music 
Hall,  for  once,  at  least,  must  certainly  be  crowded. 
The  old  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will  come 
out  in  full  force,  with  a  strong  orchestra,  conducted 
by  Carl  Zerrahn,  and  with  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker 
at  the  organ.  The  inspiring  choruses'will  wake  an 
echo  of  that  great  Festival  last  May ;  and  what  is 
more,  they  will  be  doing  the  same  nohle  Christian 
work  which  they  always  did  when  Handel  himself 
brought  out  this  oratorio;  he  kept  these  his  most  in- 
spired strains  sacred  to  the  cause  of  Charity.  The 
solos,  it  will  be  seen  below,  are  entrusted  to  our  best 
singers. . .  .Mr. Zerrahn  proposes  a  subscription  for 
four  Orchestral  fConcerts  at  the  Music  Hall.  Suc- 
cess to  him,  must  lie  the  earnest  wish  of  every  lover 
of  good  music.  Let  no  such  person  lose  a  day's 
time  in  putting  down  his  name;  for  orchestras  are 
costly  and  the  risk  great,  and  on  the  prompt  filling 
up  of  the  subscription  lists  depends  our  only  hope  of 
Symphonies  and  Overtures  this  winter. 

GnsTAV  Satter  is  to  give  a  concert  at  Dearborn 
Hall,  in  Roxbury,  next  Monday  evening,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Haewood,  whose  singing  has  made  so 
agreeable  an  impression.'  Mr.  S.  will  also  soon  give 
a  concert  at  Old  Cambridge.  His  auditors  may  be 
sure  of  hearing  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
remarkable  piano-playing  of  the  day. . .  .The  Men- 
delssohn Quintette  Club  had  a  second  very 
successful  concert  at  Jamaica  Plain  last  Tuesday. 
Besides  some  of  their  choicest  lighter  miscellanies 
they  played  the  entire  second  Quartet  of  Mozart,  and 
the  "  God  save  the  Emperor"  Adagio  by  Haydn. 
Mr.  Powers  sang  Korner's  "  Battle  Prayer"  set  to 
music  by  Hummel,  and  two  of  Verdi's  bass  songs, 
the  Infelice,  and  II  Balen,  which  as  the  Traveller  well 
says,  was  one  too  many,  the  second  being  but  a  fee- 
bler echo  of  the  first. 

The  performance  of  the  "  Creation,"  which  was  to 
have  been  given  on  Thursday  in  New  York,  has 
been  postponed  to  this  evening  on  account  of  the  in- 
disposition of  Hen-  Formes.  The  cast  also  includes 
Mme.  Lagrange,  Miss  Milner  and  Mr.  Perring. 
The  Harmonic.  Society,  over  300  strong,  sing  the 
choruses,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bristow;  and 
there  will  be  an  orchestra  of  fifty,  conducted  hy  Mr. 
Ansciiutz.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  an- 
nouncement is  the  long  list  of  names  of  the  Reverend 
Clergy,  under  whose  "immediate  patronage"  the 
oratorio  is  given.  Rather  a  left-handed  compliment, 
whether  to  the  musical  or  the  religious  feeling  of 
New  York,  to  intimate  that  the  "  Creation "  there 
needs  such  endorsement  I 

The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  prefaced  his 
sermon  a  few  Sundays  since  by  a  brief  discourse  on 


Music,  suggested  hy  two  concert  notices  which  had 
been  placed  in  bis  hands  to  read  to  the  congregation 
of  three  thousand.  After  speaking  of  the  ennobling 
and  refining  influence  of  music,  he  showed  the  poor 
economy  of  giving  up  concerts.  He  told  those  of 
his  people  who  were  suffering  from  the  pressure  of 
the  times,  not  to  think,  because  retrenchment  was 
necessary,  that  the  concert  ticket  should  be  given  up, 
It  was  far  better  to  throw  off  the  heavy,  crushing 
burden  of  anxiety  and  care  for  an  hour  or  two,  un- 
der the  soothing  influence  of  music,  than  to  drink  a 
glass  or  two  of  champagne  or  brandy  to  keep  up  the 
spirits. 

Sig.  Perelli,  the  well-known  tenor  and  "teacher 
of  singing  in  Philadelphia,  is  said  to  be  composing 
an  opera,  founded  on  Richardson's  old  novel,  "  Cla- 
rissa Harlowe."  which  is  to  be  produced  next  Spring 
in  Vienna.  Mr.  Frank  Barley,  of  the  same  city, 
has  finished  an  opera,  which  Fitzgerald  hopes  to  sec 
produced  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  when  Sims 
Reeves,  Lucy  Esteott  and  Henry  Drayton  come  over 
next  season. 


%  &  u  $  r  1 1  s  e  m  c  n  f  s . 


THE     FIRST     PREMIUM 

At  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  in  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, New  York,  was  awarded  to 

MTAIVWI^G'S     PATENT 

ORGAN    MELODEONS. 

Price  from  $75  to  $300. 

WM.  1ST.  MANNING, 
MANUFACTURER  AND  PATENTEE. 
Rockport,  Mass.,  Nov.  1357. 

JAMES  M.  EDIEY,  56  John  St. 
Sole  Agent  for  New  York  City. 

QT73-  Affpnt-s  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  towns  ami  cities. 
\^T"  Circulars  sent  free  to  any  address. 

Harvard  MusicaB  Association. 

The  Annual  Muring  will  be  heldiou  MONDAY  EVENING, 
January  18th,  185R,  at  the  Revere  Hodse.  Business  meeting 
at  7  o'clock  precisely,  and  a  pu:*."ctu\l  attendance  is  earnest- 
ly requested Supper  at  9  o'clock. 

I113NRY  WARE,  Recording  Secretary. 

Boston,  Dec.  12,  1857. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FGRTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEERBACII  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Pi:mn-Forte  playing  to  small  classes 

Lonjr  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  uccompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Tonic  Hall,  Roxbury;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  O. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 


MLLE.  GABRIELLK  DIE  LAMOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 

AUGUST     H  A  M  A  N  N , 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANOFORTE. 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGTJSTO  BENDELAK I 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  Wo.  8G    Ptnckncy  Street. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON. 

ORCS-jS-MT   etjilder, 
v7estfield,  mass. 

Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Music,  have  returned  from  Europe,  and  are  ready 
to  receive  Pupils.  They  may  be  addressed  at  No.  17  Franklin 
Place,  or  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  street. 

WILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on   the   VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in   the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.'    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 


ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB. 

TIIF,  SBC0N.D  CONCERT  (of  the  Series  of  Three)  of  the 
ORPHEUS  GLEE  CMJB  will  t;ikc  place  on  SATURDAY 
EVENING,  Dec  19rh,  at  the  MEL0DK0N,  under  rhe  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  August  Kubisbmann.  The  Club  will  be  kindly 
assisted  by  Miss  Lucy  A  DoANB,  Vocalist,  Mr  Oubtav  Satteii, 
the  eminent  Pianist,  and  Mr   W.  Scitrauiihtaiiter,  Vocalist. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART    I 

1— The  Student's  Departure Franz  Otto 

„_  (  a.  Allium  de  Portraits,  No.  22 Rubinstein 

I  b.  Man-he  de  Concert Satter 

1 — Terzett,  for  Soprano,  Tenor  and  Ba88,  Op.  116. .  .Beethoven 

4 — Wiinderer's  Night  Song ,  Lenz 

6— Recitative  and  Aria  from  "  Le  Nozzp  di  Figaro,".  . .  .Mozart 
G— Double  Chorus  from  "  (Edipus  Coloneus,". . . ,  Mendelssohn 

PART  II. 

1 — She  is  Mine Haertel 

(>_  (  a.  Album  de  Portraits,  No.  2 Rubinstein 

**~  I  b.  Scherzo  Kantasiique Satter 

(a    Wuldtahrt ) 

3-  jb.  Im  WaW" J  Robert  Franz 

(  c.  Er  i*t  g.ltommen ) 

4 — Serenade Mnrschner 

c    (  a.  Zuleika Mendelsohn 

~  |  b    Barcarole Schubert 

6— Double  Chorus  from  "  Antigone,'" Mendelssohn 

Tickets,  50  c^nts  each,  may  be  had  nt  the  music  stores  of 
Messrs  Russell  &  Richardson',  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  nod  E.  H. 
Wade,  and  at  N.  D.  Cotton's,  Washington  St. 

Concert  to  commence  at  1%  o'clock, 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

NINTH     SEASON. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB'S  Second  Con- 
cert will  take  place  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  Dec.  22,  at 
Messrs  OrnoKBRiso's  Rooms.  They  will  he  assisted  by  Mr. 
P.  II.  Powers.  Vocalist,  and  Mr  A  Hamann.  Pianist  Spnhr's 
grand  Pinno  Quintette,  Mozart's  Quartette  in  D  minor,  Beet- 
hoven's II  flat  Quartette,  etc..  will  he  civen.  See  programme 
at  music  stores      Concert  at  1%  precisely. 

Package  of  Eicht  Tickets  (reduced  price)  Four  Dollars.  Sin- 
gle tickets  will  be  75  cents  each 


ORATORIO     FOR    THE    POOR. 

%\z  Panbtl  nub  |);tnon   Soctctir 

Will  perform  Handel's  Grand  Oratorio, 

THE    MESSIAH., 
On  Saturday  Evening,  Dec.  26th,  1857, 

AT  THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL, 

FOR   THE    BENEFIT    OF  THE   CTIAMTY  FUND  OF  THE 

BOSTON  PROVIDENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Long,       Mrs.  E.  A.  Wentworth, 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Emmons, 
Messrs   C.  E.  Adams  and  J.  Q,.  "Wetherbee, 
Have  in  the  most  liberal  manner  volunteered  their  services. — 
ICr-A  full  and  efficient  ORCHESTRA. 

Caul  Zerrahn, Conductor. 

J.  C.  D.  Parker, Organist. 

Tickets,  with  reserved  seats.  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  for  sale 
at  Messrs  Russell  &  Richardson's,  No-  291  Washington  street, 
until  further  notice. 

[Cr"The  performance  will  commence  at  7  o'clock  precisely. 
L.  B.  BARNES,  Secretary. 

ORCHESTRAL    CONCERTS. 

C1ARL  ZERRAHN  proposes  to  give  a  Series  of  FOUR 
/  SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERTS  at  the  Boston  Music  H*li, 
during  the  present  season.  Tickets  for  the  Series,  Two  Dol- 
lars.    Subscription  Lists  are  now  in  circulation. 

SACRED     MUSIC     BOOKS 

— AT — 

GREATLY  REDUCED   PRICES. 

MANY  of  the  following  collections  of  Sacred  Music  nre  of 
superior  merit.  On  account  of  the  stringency  of  the 
times  the  publishers  offer  them  during  the  present  season  at 
great  discounts  from  former  prices. 

The  Modern  Harp,  (White)  S?6  a  dozen. 

Baker's  Chur-  h  Music  Book,  3?G  a  dozen. 

The  Church  Melodist.  (White)  S6  a  dozen. 

The  Congregational  Harp,  (Barnes)  gf6  a  dozen. 

The  American  Harp.  (Zfeune-r)  S6  a  dozen. 

Handid  Collection  of  Church  Music,  (Johnson)  S6  a  dozen. 

Melodia  Sacra,  (Baker)  £5  a  dozen. 

Bay  State  Collection  of  Chunh  Music,  (Johnson). $4  a  dozen. 

Boston  Sacred  Harmony,  (Biss*dl)  £5  a  dozen. 

The  Antiquarian,  (Marshall)  $=5  a  dozen. 

The  Sabbath  Harp,  (HeuhererJ  $3  a  dozen. 

This  will  he  found  an  unusual  opportunity  for  Choirs* 
Musical  Societies,  Sinking  Schools,  and  others,  to  obtain  new 
supplies  of  popular  Music  Books,  or  to  replenish  their  present 
stock,  as  the  prices  at  which  they  are  here  offered  are  far  below 
those  at  which  they  have  been  previously  sold. 

Published  by 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  277  Washington  St. 

OTTO     DRESEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  St  or  at  the  Messrs  Cbickering's  Ware-rooms. 

Terms  for  Music  lessons.  SF50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 
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CHECKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  185G: 


FHOM    THE 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

port  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 

PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOE   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM    THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOB.  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


FHOM    THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  -was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
TNG,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Eugiand,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREBOOMS, 

jvr.i&jsc»:Krxo   TrEi^iF'XjiE!, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

MRS.    J.    II.    LONG, 

VOCA.LIST    (SOPBANO). 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

Si.     33.     Sj^XiXi, 
TEACHER     OF      MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,    N.    T. 

G.   andre   &   CO., 
Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


^ntjrcms  for  %  Coming  Smm. 

Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

yj   Broadway,  N.TT. 

Anthems  for  Christmas. 

HOPKINS,  E.  J.— Let  us  now  po  even  unto  Bethlehem,  s.  a. 

t.  b.,  19  etc    Single  vocal  ports,  13  eta.     Class  copy  3  cts. 
CROCE.— Behold,  1  bring  you  glad  tidings;  s.  a.  t.  b.,  19  cts. 
GREENE.— Behold,  T  bring  you  glad  tidings  :  for  two  Trebles 
or  Tenors,  with  Chorus  for  four  voices,  33  cents.     Separate 
vocal  parts,  22  cents. 
HAND  KB  —For  behold  darkness     Recir..  1  ,,        . 

The  people  that,  walked  in  darkness.  Air  b.  (  1<5  cems- 
For  unto  us  a  Child  is  horn.     31  cts.     Sep-  von.  parts,  25  cts. 
Behold,  a  Virgin  .-hall  conceive  ;   and  O  !    thou  that  tellest; 
Abo  Solo  and  Chorus,  31  cts.    Ditto,  8vo.  6  cts.    Separate 
vocal  parts.  25  cts. 
JACKSON,  (Masbam.) — Short  and  Easy  Anthems,  suitable 
for  Country  Choirs:  — 
Sing,  0  heavens  !  (4  voices.)  25  cts.     Sep.  voeajparts,  13  cts. 
0  Zion  !  that  bringest  gond  tidings,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 
0  !  cume  hither  and'behnld,  (1  voices,)  63«cts. 
NOVEBLO.— Sing  unto  the  Lord:   Short  Anthem  for  s.  A.  T.  B. 
■with  a  Verse  for  Four  Trebles,  19  cts.    Small  class  copy,  in 
score,  3  cts.     Separate  vocal  parts,  16  cts. 
PUHCEBL.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings  :  In  full  ecoie. 
Verse,  a.  t.  B.  69  cts.     Separate  chorus  par's,  13  cts. 
Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings,  (abridged  from  the  above,) 
from  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music.     Verse,  A.  E.  B.  25  cts.     Se- 
parate vocal  parts,  22  cts. 
VITTORIA.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glnd  Tidings:   s.  A.  T.  B., 
Folio  size,  19  cts.    Class  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

€aro!s  for  Christmas-tide. 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  IIklmore,  M.  A. 

Words,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the 

Itev.  J.  M.  Neale,M.  A. 

With  Melodies. 

18nio  size,  Sewed, 13 

"  In  packets  of  50, 5  00 

"  Condensed  Four  Vocal  Parts, 25 

With  Voice  Parts  and  Piano-forte  Accompaniment. 

Folio  music  size, 1  13 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  wiih  accompani- 
ment lor  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  wbiih  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad- libitum  vocal  parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  In  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  mirrmmy  inay  be  tendered  complete  without- an 
instrument.     The  Volume,  folio  music  size,  $1.13. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  OF  ORATORIOS  form 
valuable  and  appropriate  presents  fur  the  coming  season.  All 
the  popular  Oratorios  by  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mo- 
zart, and  Mendelssohn,  published  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Piano 
Forte  accompaniment,  at  from  SI  to  ©1.8S  each,  according  to 
length.  These  editioos  are  handsomely  bound  in  Parchment- 
Cloth,  and  are  (hose  in  general  use  by  Choral  Societies  and 
Families  throughout  the  United  States  and  England,  from 
their  perfect  reliability  and  correctness. 

3.    A.    NOVELLO, 
380  Broadway,  New  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultr}',  London. 

J.    C.   D.    PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ  &/  Harmony, 
3    UAYWARD    PLACE. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  Wo.  50  Ksieeland  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m)n  nf  t!jt  1fm&  nnil  Ititpg, 

V.    §  .    HOTEL,. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW     YOltK. 

C.    RREUSIIVG, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O""  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


lUto    )r]iano-#orte    Reboot   (Ouitre 

FOR  THE  YOUNG   PIANIST, 

a  collection  of  select  piano  pieces 

with  mechanical  exercises, 

jxjlixjs  :khxto:r,:r- 

Price  $2.50. 


EDWARD    L.    BALCH,      MUSIC     AND     JOB     PRINTING    OFFICE, 


In  teaching  those  who  arr*  Mill  ht  the  outlet  of  thrir  studies, 
the  instructor  finds  great  difficult?  in  selecting  suitable  pieces 
for  the  scholar  to  practise  by  way  of  relief  to  hitt  mechanical 
exer«'ip<-s.  As*  the  author  of  thi*work  nuggeaffl  in  bin  preface, 
much  depends  upon  a  judicious  choice  in  tbi*  reaped.  This 
compilation  is  mainly  designed  to  meet  the  diffit-uity.  lie  has 
arranged  here  a  large  collection  of  short  and  pleading  melo- 
dies, such  as  can  with  safety  be  ma<ie  to  accompany,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  tediousness  of,  dry  finger  i-xem.-es  In 
the  course  of  these  little  pieces,  he  introduces  one  by  one  all 
the  various  little  niceties  of  piano  playing,  with  copious  notes 
and  explanations  as  to  the  expicasinrj  and  method  of  exn  ut- 
int.'  them  They  serve  not  merely  a«  useful  mecharjii  al  exer- 
cises for  the  fingers,  but  also  as  examples  of  the  mar)  forms 
of  piano  passages,  and  as  an  admirable  preparation  for  more 
elaborate  compositions,  such  as  are  to  he  taken  op  by  those 
whom  he  designates  as  '■  iu  the  second  stage"  of  their  studies. 

The  system  of  fingering,  too,  employed  by  ibis  great  master 
is  excellent,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Every 
consideration  is  made  for  the  smaller  hand  of  the  \ourg  pupil, 
and  the  exercises  are  so  arranged  as  to  train  it  gradually  for 
the  more  exfended  "grasps1'  of  the  matured  pianist  The 
mechanical  exercises  interspersed  are  preparatory  of  what  fol- 
lows, and  are  throughout  disposed  with  a  view  to  progreseive- 
ness. 

This  "  Guide  "  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  want  which  is  greatly 
felt.    Published  by 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 

291  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

TIIE  MUSICIAN'S  GCIDE.  a  large  quarto  of  SO  page=.  con- 
taining the  Lite  of  Thai  berg.  Analysis  of  4000  Musirai  Works, 
Musical  Engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Musi'-,  Sic.  A 
book  of  great  value  to  all  musicians.  Sent  to  any  address  on 
the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stumps  to  defray  postage. 

TO  EDITORS.  — Rcssell  &  RlCHABDSOB  will  send  you  S2 
worth  Of  their  latest  Musical  Publications  'postage  free  if  you 
will  give  the  above  advertisement  (including  ttiis  offer)  one 
insertion  in  your  paper. 


Me.    ZERDAHELYI. 

The  Hungarian  Pianist;  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Porte. 

Terms.  GfiO  pLi  ^mrtcr  •  :  V4  lessons,  two  a  week;  ?30  per 
quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  v  -ek. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  stieet.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
oriickerings',  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  ltu:-seli  &  Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Term  of  the  lioaton  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  4th  of  January  next,  at  Mercantile  Ball. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments : — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoiut  and  fugue.  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Ii  stiunjentatb  n, 
Vocalization,  Practice  iu  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  £26 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction : — B.  F.  Baker.  J.  W,  Abams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C  D  Parker,  and  William  Scfivjltze. 

For  particulars,  address  Ii  F.  Barer,  No   4  Kowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporarion. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  a  situation  to  sing  iu  Church.  Apply  at  Russell  & 
Richardson's,  291  Washington  St. 

W.    SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCALIST     (TENOR), 

Gives  instruction  in  SINGING  and  on  the  PIANOFORTE. 
Residence  No.  VI  Marion  Street. 

C.     £j.     "d7\i&.,37ZS:3:]KrS3     c£?    Co. 

■'  (Successors  to  R£ED  &  Watkins.) 

•  ■  •■  Hl=>    Resale  &  Retail  Dealers  in 

^^PIANO-FORTES 

~W   AND  MELCDEONS, 

~"^io  From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 

No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  eta. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  oue  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  suhseiiuent.  ..  .S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20ctS. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

No.    21    SCHOOL    STREET. 


|Mpcr  of  %xt  auto  ITitcnhtrx 


BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    26,   18  5  7.         Vol.  XII.  No.  13. 


Whole  No.  299. 


Juiight's  Jjmpal  af  -Jtair, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEEMS  :  By  Mail,  S2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
"When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 

SINGLE   COPIES.  SIX  CENTS. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,   EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

Sy  OFFICE,    No.  21    School  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,. . .  .21  School  St.  Boston. 
By  RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON,  291  Wash'n  St.       " 

"    CLAPP  &  CORY, Providence,  R.  I. 

"    C.   BREUSING 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"   SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,        " 

"   GEORGE    DUTTON,  Jr Rochester,  N.Y. 

"    G.ANDRE  &  CO....  1104  Chestnut  St.   Philadelphia. 

"   JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pittsburfr,  Pa. 

"  MILLER  &  BBACIIAM,.  .181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"    W.  1).  ZOGBADM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"   W.  F.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  O. 

"   IIOLBROOK   &  LONG, Cleveland,  0. 

The  Opera  Houses  of  Europe  ; — No.  IV.,  Grand 
Opera — Paris. 

Paris,  Nov.  20. — "  There  is  something  classi- 
cal," was  the  sage  reflection  I  made  to  myself  one 
evening,  as  I  was  walking  up  the  Boulevards  des 
Capucines — "  there  is  something  classical  about 
the  Grand  Opera,  of  Paris.  The  Theatre  Lyr- 
ique  may  be  very  cheap,  the  Opera  Comique 
may  be  very  comfortable,  and  the  Italian  Opera 
maybe  very  brilliant;  but  they  all  lack  the  glory 
which  invests  the  Academie  Imperiale  de  Musique 
— the  memories  of  "  first  nights  "  of  most  of  the 
famed  operas  of  the  modern  repertoire !  How 
many  great  works  were  first  produced  there  ! 
That  wonderful  trinity  of  operas,  Meyerbeer's 
Robert,  Huguenots,  and  Prophe'te,  were  first  heard 
within  its  walls,  and  was  not  that  glory  enough 
for  one  opera  house  ?  Yes,  there  is  truly  some- 
thing classical  about  1'Academie  de  Musique." 
Having  made  this  observation  I  felt  relieved,  and 
directed  a  small  boy  the  way  to  Rue  Richelieu, 
very  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
off  to  some  one  that  I  was  quite  au  fait  as  regards 
Paris. 

Just  at  that  moment  an  acquaintance  came  up, 
and  said,  "  Bon  jour,"  and  how  did  I  do,  and  I 
was  the  very  one  he  wanted  to  see,  and  he  had 
a  spare  seat,  and  would  I  go  to  the  Opera. 

So  I  asked  what  Opera.  And  he  said  the 
Grand  Opera  ;  and  would  I  go,  he  again  inquired. 

Would  I  go  ?  The  innocence  of  the  creature  ! 
Just  as  if  1  would  say  anything  but  "  Yes  "  to  so 
reasonable  a  request.     Of  course  I  would  go. 

That  same  evening  I  made  my  debut  at  the 
Academie  de  Musique.  It  is  a  spacious  building, 
at  the  corner  of  Rue  Pelletier  and  Rue  Rossini, 


and  very  near  the  Boulevards ;  and,  by  the  way, 
I  notice  that  many  of  the  streets  in  this  vicinity 
are  named  after  different  musical  celebrities,  such 
as  Rue  Rossini,  Rue  Mehul,  Rue  Gretry,  &c.  &c. 
The  edifice  was  erected  in  the  short  space  of  a 
year,  and  was  intended  as  a  temporary  concern, 
the  previous  opera  house,  in  Rue  Richelieu,  hav- 
ing been  demolished  by  order  of  government,  in 
consequence  of  the  assassination  at  its  doors  of 
the  Duke  de  Berri,  in  1820.  The  present  pro- 
visional building,  however,  has  stood  so  long,  and 
is  so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  that  it  is  not 
now  likely  to  be  replaced  by  any  other.  It  com- 
municates with  three  streets — the  Rue  Lepelletier 
for  carriages,  Rue  Rossini  for  fiacres,  and  Rue 
Drouet  for  persons  on  foot,  while  two  passages 
skirted  with  shops  also  form  a  communication 
with  the  Boulevard  Italieu.  The  front  consists 
of  a  series  of  arcades  on  the  ground  floor,  form- 
ing a  double  vestibule.  At  each  end  a  wing  pro- 
jects, and  between  these  wings,  from  the  top  of 
the  arcades,  is  a  light  awning,  supported  by  cast 
iron  pillars,  beneath  which  carriages  can  drive. 
On  the  first  floor  is  a  range  of  nine  arcades,  com- 
bining the  Ionic  and  Doric  orders,  which  form 
the  windows  of  the  saloon,  and  the  entire  eleva- 
tion of  the  front  is  sixty-four  feet. 

As  you  enter,  a  life-size  figure  of  Rossini,  in  a 
sitting  posture,  is  seen  directly  opposite  the  grand 
entrance,  and  a  similar  compliment  has  been  paid 
to  the  great  composer  by  the  management  of  the 
Opera  Ilalien.  The  lobby  is  ornamented  with 
Doric  columns,  and  on  each  side  of  it  is  a  stair- 
case leading  to  the  first  row  of  boxes  and  the  sa- 
loon, while  two  other  staircases  lead  to  the  pit 
and  orchestra.  Between  the  latter  and  the  lob- 
bies of  the  stage  boxes  are  two  staircases,  lead- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  building,  while  the  outlets 
are  so  numerous,  that  the  house,  accommodating 
eighteen  hundred  persons,  may  be  cleared  in  fif- 
teen minutes.  The  dimensions  of  the  interior 
are  sixty-six  feet  from  side  to  side,  with  a  stage 
forty-two  feet  in  breadth  by  eight)'  feet  in  depth  ; 
this  width  seems  even  larger  by  the  absence  of 
drapery  or  anything  at  the  sides  to  detract  from 
the  open  space.  The  wall  between  the  house  and 
the  stage  rises  above  the  roof;  and  in  case  of  fire 
the  communication  between  the  two  can  be  en- 
tirely cut  off  by  an  iron  curtain,  while  ventilators 
can  be  opened  to  carry  the  flame  in  any  direction 
Reservoirs  of  water  are  placed  under  the  roof; 
and,  as  a  whole,  the  Grand  Opera  is  in  many  re- 
ports, especially  in  that  of  safety,  a  model  for 
similar  buildings. 

I  have  never  seen  an  auditorium  presenting  a 
richer  and  more  elegant  appearance.  The  deco- 
rations, in  the  usual  style  of  gold  and  red,  pre- 
sent little  of  novelty ;  but  the  tiers  of  boxes  are 


most  agreeably  broken  by  two  pairs  of  fluted 
Corinthian  columns  that  rise  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling.  They  are  beautifully  gilded,  and  their 
brilliancy  is  increased  by  clusters  of  lights.  Be- 
tween each  couple  is  space  for  one  private  box 
for  each  tier  (one  of  which  is  occupied  by  Baron 
Rothschild),  and  the  proscenium  boxes  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  manner.  A  large  and  splen- 
did chandelier  depends  from  the  ceiling.  There 
are  four  tiers  of  boxes  and  an  amphitheatre,  and 
every  seat  in  the  house  commands  a  good  view  of 
the  stage. 

It  is  a  Government  affair,  and  no  expense  is 
spared  in  the  production  and  mounting  of  operas. 
The  vocal  performers,  both  soloists  and  chorus 
singers,  are  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Mu- 
sique, and,  as  well  as  the  ballet  dancers,  receive 
a  pension  when  they  leave  the  stage.  The  scenic 
department  is  perfectly  unrivalled,  and  I  presume 
that  in  no  house  in  the  world  are  operas  got  up 
with  more  care  and  effect,  or  with  more  ample 
resources. 

The  opera,  on  the  evening  I  first  attended,  was 
Haley's  La  Juive,  its  232d  representation.  It  is 
in  every  sense  a  grand  opera:  comprises  five  long 
acts,  requires  the  services  of  a  full  company,  of- 
fers ample  scope  for  scenic  display,  and  as  a  mu- 
sical work  is  scientific"  and  elaborate.  It  also 
demands  performers  of  more  than  ordinary  his- 
trionic ability,  the  plot  being  exciting,  and  strongly 
tinctured  with  the  horrible ;  for  as  a  finale  we 
have  the  heroine,  the  beautiful  Jewess,  a  martyr 
for  the  faith  of  her  fathers,  actually  thrown  before 
our  eyes  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil !  The  chief 
character  is  that  of  the  supposed  father  of  the 
Jewess,  a  stern,  fanatical  old  man,  whose  devo- 
tion to  his  religion  overcomes  his  fondness  for 
Rachel,  La  Juive  ;  and  he  allows  her  to  meet  an 
awful  death  rather  than  tell  the  bigoted  Cardinal 
who  condemns  her  to  death,  that  she  is  his  (the 
Cardinal's)  daughter.  This  character,  intended 
for  a  tenor,  was  superbly  given  by  Gueymard, 
a  noble  actor  and  a  glorious  dramatic  singer, 
while  the  equally  arduous  role  of  Rachel  was 
taken  by  Mme.  Lafon,  another  splendid  drama- 
tic singer.  The  character,  however,  allows  her 
little  opportunity  to  exhibit  her  vocal  powers, 
and  the  interest  of  the  opera  concentrates  too 
much  upon  the  old  Jew,  her  pretended  father. 

In  this  opera,  which  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
Halevy's  masterpiece,  the  composer  appears  to 
be  constantly  struggling  for  melody,  and  only 
occasionally  obtaining  it.  Once  in  a  while  he 
seems  really  inspired  with  genius,  and  some  parts 
of  the  opera  stand  in  glorious  contrast  to  the 
general  heaviness  of  the  work.  Of  these  I  par- 
ticularly remember  a  remarkable  scene  repre- 
senting a  Jewish  religious  ceremony,  in   which 
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the  old  Jew  sings  an  adagio  movement  as  he 
blesses  the  bread,  while  the  chorus  respond ;  an 
air  for  tenor:  Ma  file  clierie ;  another  grand 
seena  and  aria  for  tenor  in  the  fourth  act;  and, 
above  all,  a  magnificent  trio,  in  which  the  Jew 
and  Jewess  anathematize  the  Christian  lover  of 
the  latter,  who  had  pretended  to  have  been  of 
the  same  religion  as  themselves,  and  whose  deceit 
they  had  just  discovered. 

The  magnificent  manner  in  which  this  opera  is 
placed  on  the  stage  is  undoubtedly  one  chief  rea- 
son why  it  has  been  played  here  two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  times.  The  opening  scene  is  par- 
ticularly striking,  representing  an  open  square  in 
some  continental  town,  with  two  streets  branch- 
ing oft'  in  different  directions.  To  the  right  are 
the  steps  leading  to  some  old  Minster,  while  you 
can  see  that 

Forms  of  saints  and  kings  are  standing 
The  Cathedral  door  above. 

At  the  close  of  the  act  occurs  a  grand  ecclesi- 
astical procession,  in  which  appear  priests,  cardi- 
nals, choristers,  &c.,  with  banners  and  other  em- 
blems peculiar  to  Roman  Catholic  displays,  and 
the  rear  is  brought  up  by  a  number  of  mounted 
cavalry,  on  noble  steeds,  who  defile  up  one  street, 
and  disappear  down  the  other.  There  was  quite 
a  sensation  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music, 
when,  in  Masaniello,  the  hero  rode  upon  the  stage 
on  a  rampant  steed — (how  awkward  and  uncom- 
fortable poor  Brignoli  did  look  !) — but  what  would 
they  think  there  of  a  procession  of  over  a  score 
of  noble  chargers  ? 

The  foyer  of  the  Grand  Opera  is  186  feet  long, 
extending  through  the  entire  length  of  the  build- 
ing, and  is  one  of  the  finest   in   Paris.     It  is 
adorned  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Mercury,  in- 
venting the  lyre,  cast  from  a  model  by  Daret,  the 
original  of  which  was  destroyed  by  the  mob  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  during  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
The  claqueurn  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  this 
theatre,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  gaining  some 
information    regarding    them.      They   probably 
number  from  fifty  to  a  hundred,  and  occupy  seats 
in  the  parterre,  very  nearly  under  the  central 
chandelier,  where  they  applaud  at  the  signal  of 
their  director,  who  sits  in   another  part  of  the 
house.     Any  one  can   be    a   claqueur,  and   the 
claque  is  composed  of  a  different  set  of  people 
every  night.     If  you  want  to  be  a  claqueur,  you 
must  go  to  the  cafe  where  they  meet  before  the 
performance,   and   a   ticket  will   be   given   you 
which  will  admit  you  to  the  parterre  on  payment 
of  a  franc  —  one  quarter  the  regular  price.     At 
most  of  the  theatres,  the  claqueurs  are  admitted 
freely ;    but  for   the    Grand    Opera   there    are 
plenty  of  people — generally  poor  students — who 
are  willing  to  pay  a  franc  for  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  a  good  opera,  though  probably  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  any  more.     Of  course,  it 
is  not  considered  quite   respectable  to  join  the 
claque,  though  it  must  be  confessed  they  were  a 
very  intelligent-looking  set  of  people,  and  ap- 
plauded  in  excellent  taste,  and  always   at  -the 
right  time,  but  with  a  monotonous,  heartless  clap 
in  unison,  a  la  machine.     The  audience  generally 
seem  disposed  to  look  upon  the  claque  as  a  con- 
venience ;  for,  as  my  companion  said,  "  they  are 
much  more  familiar  with   the   operas  than  we ; 
their  leader  is  a  man  of  excellent  taste ;  they  al- 
ways applaud  at  the  proper  place ;  and,  in  short, 
save  other  people  much  trouble  and  kid  gloves." 
(Whether  this  was  meant  as  a  stab  at  me,  for 


having  neglected  to  wear  kid  gloves,  I  cannot  to 
this  moment  decide.) 

The  performances  take  place  every  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sunday.  The  troupe 
at  present  includes  Mine.  Wertiieimer,  Mme. 
Lafon,  and  Mine.  Borghi-Mamo,  as  prima 
donnas,  Roger  and  Gueymard,  as  first  tenors, 
and  one  Bklval,  an  excellent  singer,  as  princi- 
pal basso.  Any  lyric  vocalist  may  be  proud  of 
being  connected  with  the  Academie  de  Musique 
of  Paris,  for  it  may  undoubtedly  be  considered 
as  affording  the  highest  development  of  the  Lyric- 
dramatic  art.  Tbovator. 

New  York,  Dec.  15. —  Our  musical  horizon 
grows  brighter  and  brighter,  and  ere  long  the 
clouds  which  the  panic  had  heaped  upon  it  will 
be  quite  dispersed.  Last  week  a  Mme.  Graever- 
Johntson  introduced  herself  to  the  public  in  a 
miscellaneous  concert,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
orchestra  under  Mr.  Eisfeld's  direction,  and 
several  of  the  singers  of  the  Opera.  Those  who, 
like  myself,  had  never  noticed  the  name  in  Euro- 
pean musical  annals,  and  went  with  little  expec- 
tation of  anything  good,  were  very  agreeably 
disappointed.  The  debutante  played  a  concerto 
of  Littolf  and  Mendelssohn's  Capriccio,  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment,  and  Liszt's  Patineurs, 
from  the  Prophe'e.  Mme.  Johnson  has  an  unu- 
sual degree  of  power  for  a  woman,  and  at  the 
same  time  great  delicacy  and  fluency  of  execu- 
tion. In  point  of  clearness,  she  was  not  always 
faultless ;  but  this  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
nervousness  almost  inevitable  in  a  lady's  first  ap- 
pearance before  a  public  new  to  her.  She  played 
with  much  expression,  too,  and,  what  is  more, 
showed  artistic  feeling  in  choosing  two  of  her 
pieces,  at  least,  for  their  musical  worth,  and  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  off  her  me- 
chanical powers.  In  the  concerto  by  Littolf  par- 
ticularly, a  very  original  and  striking  work,  the 
orchestra  plays  an  equally  important  part  with 
the  piano,  and  the  handling  of  the  latter  requires 
much  more  of  taste  than  finger-skill.  All  who 
heard  Mme-  Johnson  on  that  evening  must  be 
glad  to  hear  that  she  will  be  the  pianist  at  Eisfeld's 
first  Soiree,  which  is  at  last  fixed  to  take  place 
on  the  29th  inst. 

On  Thursday  next  we  are  to  have,  according 
to  all  promises,  a  real  feast.  The  "  Creation  "  is 
announced  to  be  given  at  the  Academy,  with 
Mme.  Lagrange,  Miss  Mixner,  and  Messrs. 
Formes  and  Perring  in  the  solo  parts,  and  the 
Harmonic  Society  (which  can  sing  very  well  if  it 
will)  for  the  chorusses.  Of  the  three  last-named 
artists,  we  can  be  pretty  sure  that  they  will  be 
good.  With  Lagrange  it  will  be,  I  believe,  her 
first  attempt  in  Oratorio,  at  least  with  the  Eng- 
lish language.  I  fear  the  tremolo  in  her  voice 
will  be  far  more  offensive  there  than  in  Opera. 
Still,  there  is  a  certain  earnestness  in  all  that  she 
does,  which  makes  one  indulgent  to  her  deficien- 
cies. And  when  we  hear  that  she  supports  her 
father,  husband,  and  child,  with  another  little  girl 
(of  poor  German  parentage),  whom  she  has 
adopted,  to  bring  up  with  her  daughter,  by  her 
exertions ;  how  she  sang,  last  Spring,  four  eve- 
nings in  succession,  after  packing  all  day  for  her 
journey  to  Havana;  how  she  does  "whatsoever 
her  hand  findeth  to  do"  for  her  needy  Art-breth- 
ren and  sisters,  and  remains  always  the  refined 
lady,  untainted  by  any  of  the  evil  influences  of  a 
theatrical  life,  we  cannot  but  admire  and  esteem 


the  artist  in  her  as  well  as  the  woman,  and  wish 

her  success  in  both  capacities. 

Hubert  le  Diable  was  withdrawn  last  week,  after 
four  or  five  representations,  and  after  one  per- 
formance of  Traviala,  with  the  old  singers,  to  a 
cold  audience.  Martha  was  given  on  Saturday, 
and  repeated  last  night,  to  crowded  houses.  This 
lively,  pretty  little  opera  was  exceedingly  well 
performed.  Herr  Formes,  for  whom  the  part  of 
Plunkett  was  originally  written,  looked,  acted, 
and  sang  the  character  to  perfection.  Indeed,  it 
was  universally  remarked  that  he  evidently  felt 
more  at  home  in  it,  and  in  the  German  language, 
than  in  Bertram  (splendid  as  he  made  that), 
and  in  the  Italian.  He  appears  next  (to-night) 
in  Purilarri,  while  on  Friday  there  is  to  be  a 
matinee,  with  Norma,  in  which  Formes  takes  no 
part. 

The  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  gave  their  second 
concert  last  Saturday,  with  Mendelssohn's  Fourth 
Symphony,  the  overtures  to  the  FreischiUz,  and 
the  Naiades  by  Sterndale  Bennett,  Burke,  and 
Hoffman,  and  Mile.  C'airoli  as  soloists.  These 
concerts  are  very  well  attended,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  hall  is  no  larger,  and  not  well  adapted 
for  acoustic  purposes. 

So  much  for  Music ;  and  now  I  must  say  a 
word  for  her  sister  Arts,  Poetry  and  Painting, 
which  are  quite  as  well  represented  before  us 
just  at  present.  A  fit  minister  of  the  former  is 
sojourning  among  us  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Kf.m- 
ble,  who  commenced  last  week  a  course  of  twelve 
Shakespearian  Readings.  She  has,  so  far.  read 
Cymbeline,  Richard  Ilf,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Othel- 
lo. To-night  we  have  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
and  the  remaining  two  announced  for  this  week 
are  the  Tempest  and  Coriolanus.  It  is  a  great 
drawback  for  holders  of  season  tickets  that  these 
readings  come  so  often  :  three  evenings  and  one 
morning  in  each  week.  One  would  enjoy  them 
more  were  there  greater  intervals  between  them, 
and  other  engagements  must  necessarily  interfere 
with  them.  The  room  in  which  Mrs.  Kemble 
reads  is  well  arranged  for  hearing  and  seeing, 
but  small,  and  always  crowded,  and  the  light  very 
dim,  and  exceedingly  trying  to  the  eyes.  She  is 
indeed  a  woman  of  wonderful  talent  and  power  ; 
but  whether  these  are  not  at  times  misapplied,  is 
another  question.  I  will  not  now,  however,  enter 
into  a  detailed  critique  of  her  readings,  or  rather 
actings,  —  for  they  are  more  the  latter  than  the 
former,  —  but  wait  until  the  end  of  her  course, 
when  I  can  give  a  better  resume  of  my  impres- 
sions. 

Dec.  IGtii. — Since  writing  the  above  remarks 
on  the  Opera,  I  have  learned  that  because  of  se- 
vere indisposition  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Formes, 
Lucrezia  was  given  instead  of  Martha  on  Mon- 
day, and  Trovatore  substituted  for  Purilani  last 
night  I  hope  his  illness  will  not  last  till  Thurs- 
day, and  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
him  in  the  "  Creation." 


Pittsfielb,  Mass.,  Dec.  22.— The  dosing 
soiree  of  another  term  of  our  Mendelssohn  Insti- 
tute took  place  last  evening  before  a  select  audi- 
ence. The  programme,  as  usual,  was  of  a  mixed 
nature,  containing  some  of  the  classic  composi- 
tions of  the  old  masters,  such  as  Sonatas  by  Mo- 
zart, Beethoven,  and  Clcmcnti.  a  brilliant  Rondo 
for  four  hands  by  Kuhlau,  and  a  most  beautiful 
transcription  of  La  Serenade,  also  for  four  hands, 
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by  Bertini.  For  the  vocal  part,  one  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Two-part  Songs,  Abt's  "  When  the  swal- 
lows homeward  fly,"  the  charming  sacred  melody, 
"  Come  unto  me,"  by  Topliff,  and  a  pretty  chorus 
by  some  modern  author.  Lastly,  though  not  least 
pleasing  to  the  hearers,  was  performed  the  Over- 
ture to  Fra  Diavoln,  for  six  hands,  upon  the  fine 
Grand  Piano,  which  spoke  well  for  the  noble 
depth  of  tone  of  the  instrument  as  well  as  for  the 
correct  time  of  the  players.  Though  perhaps 
the  performances  were  not  generally  as  brilliant 
as  those  of  large  concert  rooms,  they  gave  ample 
evidence  of  thorough  instruction  received,  of  pu- 
rity of  style  and  execution  imparted,  and  of  the 
earnest  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  Principal  of 
the  Institute,  Mr.  Edward  B.  Oliver,  to  instil 
a  true  love  for  the  beautiful  and  refined  in  musi- 
cal art,  and  to  countenance  none  but  pure  and 
elevating  classes  of  composition. 

Andante. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Playing  vs.  hearing  Music. 

There  is  no  popular  art  or  science  about  which 
so  many  and  such  gross  misconceptions  are  enter- 
tained as  about  Music.  In  an  extract  from  the 
biography  of  a  certain  female  writer,  which  lately 
appeared  in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  it  was  said 
that  this  writer  counted  it  among  her  merits  to 
have  dissuaded  an  English  princess  from  learning 
Music,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter's  position 
and  means  would  allow  her  to  hear  the  best  per- 
formers, which  was  better  than  playing  herself. 

Strange,  that  every  one  who  can  wield  the  pen 
believes  himself  competent  to  be  a  judge  in  mu- 
sical matters  !  To  dissuade  princes  from  culti- 
vating a  noble  art  is  a  great  mistake  ;  for  who 
can  do  more  towards  raising  its  standard  than 
just  they  V  and  how,  if  they  have  not  studied  it, 
shall  they  acquire  that  taste  and  knowledge  which 
alone  can  enable  them  to  effect,  with  the  vast 
means  at  their  command,  the  highest  and  noblest  ? 
But  in  the  present  case  the  art  and  artists  may 
easily  comfort  themselves  for  the  loss  of  the  said 
princess,  since,  had  she  possessed  talent  of  the 
right  sort,  no  one  would  have  been  capable  to 
convince  her  that  hearing  music  is  better  than 
playing.  AVe  have  mentioned  this  instance  mere- 
ly, as  it  contains  an  erroneous  opinion,  common, 
more  or  less,  among  unmusical  people,  which  we 
would  like  to  correct.  Not  to  speak  of  the  im- 
measurably great  influence  which  the  study  of 
Music  exercises  in  developing  the  mind,  the  intel- 
lect, in  short  the  whole  man,  it  is  a  fact,  which  all 
true  musicians  will  confirm,  that  the  performer 
experiences  a  far  higher  enjoyment  than  his  au- 
dience. To  be  sure,  the  learning  of  a  fine  thing 
is  always  connected  with  pains,  and  Music  forms 
no  exception.  Sitting  down  at  the  instrument  to 
practise  dry  finger  or  hand  exercises  for  hours  is 
not  so  pleasant  a  sensation  as  to  sit  down  at  a 
cheerfully  smoking  supper  table  after  some  hours' 
skating.  But  after  a  moderate  degree  of  execu- 
tion is  reached,  and  a  presentiment  of  the  infinite 
beauties  of  the  Art  begins  to  dawn,  what  student 
does  not  rejoice  at  having  persevered  ?  and  who 
would  exchange,  could  it  be  done,  the  amount  of 
skill,  thus  gained,  for  hearing  even  angels  sin"  or 
play  ?  What  piano-forte  player  has  forgotten  the 
gratification  it  gave  him  to  play  a  favorite  piece 
to  a  sympathizing  friend,  or  the  high  pleasure 
experienced  in  studying  Beethoven's  Sonatas, 
Bach's  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Mendelssohn's  Songs 


without  Words,  &c.  V  And  now,  when  by  con- 
tinual striving  he  has  finally  attained  to  mastery  ; 
when  he  conquers  even  the  greatest  difficulties 
with  ease  and  grace,  and  by  his  expressive  deliv- 
ery "  rules  the  hearts"  of  thousands  listening  to 
him;  when  the  world  looks  upon  him  with  pride 
and  admiration,  and  every  one  is  eager  to  pay 
homage  to  his  skill  and  genius,  what  master  is 
there  who  could  renounce  his  art  for  all  the  rich- 
es of  the  world  V 

Again,  does  it  countibr  nothing  to  have  learned 
to  take  part  in  the  performance  of  a  grand  cho- 
rus or  symphony  V  —  to  shout,  in  company  with 
hundreds  of  equally  enthusiastic  singers,  "  Hal- 
lelujah, hallelujah  ! "  V  —  or  to  strike  out  the  pow- 
erful strains  of  Beethoven's  glorious  Fifth  ? 

Farther,  in  all  kinds  of  so-called  Chamber  Mu- 
sic, more  particularly  in  quartets  or  quintets  for 
stringed  instruments,  it  is  always  the  performers 
who  have  the  higher  pleasure,  not  the  listeners. 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  known  musicians 
and  amateurs  who  pla}ed  quartets  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  others,  from  early  in  the 
evening  until  midnight  with  undiminished  enjoy- 
ment ;  whereas  he  has  never  met  one,  either  mu- 
sician, amateur,  or  layman,  who,  after  listening 
to  perhaps  three  of  those  compositions,  was  not 
happy  to  escape  the  fourth. 

These  facts  would  suffice  to  show  clearly  that 
the  enjoyment  of  hearing  music,  great  as  it  may 
be,  can  never  equal  that  of  playing  one's  self; 
but  the  main  point  remains  yet  to  be  mentioned. 

Music  is  a  language  in  tones  ;  like  the  language 
in  words,  it  has  its  grammar,  its  literature,  and  its 
history.  A  good  piece  of  music  is  to  the  musi- 
cian what  a  fine  poem  is  to  the  literary  or  culti- 
vated man  :  it  makes  him  feel  and  think  ;  it  af- 
fects and  influences  him,  and  gives  his  mind  a 
certain  impulse  to  what  is  higher  and  better. 
How,  then,  if  you  have  not  studied  this  language, 
will  you  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  beauti- 
ful, the  grand  poems  written  in  it  ?  The  deeper 
and  fuller  their  contents,  the  less  you  will  be  able 
to  understand  and  enjoy  them ;  you  will  hear 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  mere  sounds.  Of  course, 
where  these  sounds  pass  cheerfully  and  pleasantly 
by,  one  taking  the  lead,  the  rest  following  pre- 
cisely its  track,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  light 
music,  you  will  have  some  pleasure  in  the  tick- 
ling of  your  ears,  or  the  pleasant  feeling  that  an- 
imates your  feet ;  but  where  they  go  one  this,  the 
other  that  way  ;  one  up,  the  other  down  ;  one 
screaming,  the  other  lamenting,  the  third  mur- 
muring, the  fourth  soothing  as  it  were,  now  and 
then  only  uniting  all  together  in  one  harmony,  or 
suffering  one  of  their  members  to  rule  the  rest 
as  principal,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  high- 
est kind  of  music,  you  will  think  it  all  a  confu- 
sion, shut  your  ears  at  the  discords";  and  say  it  is 
no  music.  However,  you  do  not  know  what  is 
meant  by  music,  till  you  have  studied  it  properly, 
Then  only,  and  not  till  then,  can  you  wholly  un- 
derstand the  love  and  enthusiasm  which  the  true 
musician  feels  for  his  Art.  Ad. 


[From  the  New  York  Musical  Review] 

Schoelcher's  Life  of  Handel. 

[Conclusion.] 
Petri  (1782)  remarks  :  "  Formerly  there  were 
more  bowed  instruments  in  use  than  now ;  for 
example,  the  trumpete  marine,  which  imitated 
the  tones  of  the  trumpet,  but  is  now  only  used 
in  nunneries  where  they  have  no  trumpetess." 
"  Trumpet  marine    (tromba   marina)   is  played 


upon,  not  by  pressing  down  the  string  on  a  finger- 
board as  in  the  violin,  violoncello,  etc.,  but  by 
touching  it  laterally  and  gently  with  the  finger, 
which  serves  as  a  rest  or  prop,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  vibrations  of  the  parts  of  the  string,  when 
struck,  may  pass  freely  to  the  part  not  touched, 
the  sound  of  which  will  be  chiefly  and  almost 
solely  heard." — Principles  and  Power  of  Harmo- 
ny, by  Stillingfleet.     4to.     London,  1771. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  never-tailing  Matthe- 
son.  "  In  regard  to  the  sea-trumpet,  which  was 
formerly  much  more  used  upon  vessels  than  now, 
it,  is  to  be  remarked,  that  they  sometimes  had  two 
and  sometimes  even  four  strings.  Such  an  instru- 
ment, heard  from  a  distance,  over  -till  water, 
sounds  like  a  chorus  of  trumpets." 

Now,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
Castrucci  had  strung  a  violetta  in  this  manner, 
and  performed  music  upon  it  which  sounded  like  a 
band  of  trumpets  at  a  distance,  and  that  Handel, so 
fond  of  the  trumpet,  concluded  to  try  the  effect  V 
Perhaps  the  character  of  the  air  in  Orlando,  and 
the  stage  situation,  may  add  probability  to  this 
suggestion. 

The  sympathetic  strings  which  M.  Schceleher 
does  not  understand,  are  no  longer  in  use, .we 
believe,  in  any  instrument.  In  old  times,  when 
the  viola  d'amore  was  the  most  fashionable  of 
instruments,  it  was  often  fitted  with  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  strings.  Of  these  six  or  seven  of 
catgut  were  arranged  as  in  modern  bowed  instru- 
ments, and  as  many,  fastened  under  the  finger- 
board, ran  down  the  instrument  beneath  the 
bridge.  These  were  of  metal,  and  being  tuned 
to  those  above,  vibrated  with  them  and  strength- 
ened the  tone.  They  were  the  sympathetic 
strings.  In  Handel's  time,  (see  Mattheson's 
Orchestra,)  the  viola  d'amore  had  four  strings  of 
steel  or  brass,  and  a  fifth  of  catgut ;  later,  accord- 
ing to  Schilling,  the  five  were  of  the  latter 
material. 

From  this  point  onward,  so  far  from  pretending 
to  add  anything  to  the  result  of  M.  Schcelcher's 
labors,  we  can  only  thank  him  most  heartily  for 
the  great  amount  of  new,  valuable,  and  interesting 
matter  contained  in  his  volume.  We  will  only 
remark  that  in  Mattheson's.  Musica  Critica,  vol. 
ii.,  is  a  letter  from  Handel,  dated  London, 
February  24th,  1719,  closing  thus: 

"  Concerning  the  second  topic  [of  Mattheson's 
letter  to  him  a  few  days  previously]  you  can  judge 
for  yourself,  that  much  research  will  be  necessary, 
which  I  know  not  how  to  undertake  at  present  on 
account  of  the  pressure  of  business.  So  soon, 
however,  as  I  am  somewhat  more  at  liberty,  I  will 
recall  to  mind  the  most  noteworthy  periods  and 
incidents  of  my  professional  career,  that  I  may 
prove  to  you  that  I  have  the  honor."  etc. 

As  to  the  plagiarisms  which  Mr.  Macfarren  has 
found,  especially  that  of  Handel's  chorus,  And 
until  his  Stripes,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
only  works  published  by  Bach  during  his  lifetime, 
that  is,  until  some  ten  years  after  the  composition 
of  the  Messiah,  were  the  following :  Klavierubun'g- 
en,  in  three  parts;  Arie,  with  30  variations;  six 
three-voiced  choral  preludes  for  the  organ;  varia- 
tions upon  Vom  Himmtl  hoch,  in  canon  style,  and 
the  Musical  Offering  dedicated  to  Frederic  II. 
If  Mr.  M.  can  find  And  with  his  Stripes  in  these, 
very  well.  The  multitude  of  his  other  works, 
"  the  number  of  which  no  man  knoweth,"  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Professor  Dehn,  of 
Berlin,  were  either  published  after  his  death  or 
are  still  only  to  be  found  in  manuscript. 

We  can  not  close  without  a  reference  to  the 
noble  manner  in  which  Thibaut — the  great  pro- 
fessor of  the  Civil  Law  at  Heidelberg — in  his 
Reinheit  der  Tonkunst,  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
labored  in  the  cause  of  Handel  and  his  music. 
"  Handel,"  says  he,  "  was  the  Shakspeare  of  music, 
and  well  deserved  to  rest  beside  the  great  poet,  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Complete  master  of  the 
mechanism  of  music,  in  a  degree  few  others  have 
attained,  he  shines  forth  in  every  phrase  of 
musical  culture  an  ever-enduring  model  for  imita- 
tion, fresh,  sparkling,  and  versatile,  as  though  the 
highest  efforts  were  but  play.  In  all  styles,  from 
the  merely  playful  and  sentimental,  onward  to  the 
loftiest  sublime,  he,  with  true  inspiration  and 
taste,  was  the  creator  of  works  most  matchless. 
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For  the  grand,  calm  style  of  the  church  alone  are 
his  works  few,  because  his  church,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  demanded 
them  not ;  but  that  he  certainly  had  the  necessary 
genius  and  knowledge,  the  first  chorus  in  Sus- 
annah, and  the  chorus,  '  The  earth  swallowed 
them,'  in  the  Israel  in  Egypt,  are  sufficient  proof." 
We  have  quoted  but  a  single  passage.  It  is, 
however,  sufficient  to  show  how  Handel  was 
esteemed  by  that  great  man. 


Jullien's  Last. 

(From  the  London  Musical  World,  Nov.  14.) 

The  long-announced  "  mnrceau  de  circonstance," 
"  The  Indian  Quadrille  and  Havelock's  Trium- 
phal March,"  from  the  pen  of  M.  Jullien,  was 
performed  on  Thursday  night  for  the  first  time,  in 
presence  of  a  vast  audience.  The  production  of 
this  new  piece  was  admirably  timed,  the  reports 
of  the  occupation  of  Delhi  having  been  authen- 
ticated only  the  day  previously,  and  the  relief  of 
the  garrison  of  Lucknow  from  imminent  danger 
having  been  received  only  a  few  hours.  No 
wonder  the  performance  took  the  semblance  of  a 
demonstration ;  no  wonder  the  public  was  wound 
up  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm ;  no  wonder  the 
success  of  the  new  composition  was  unequivocal. 
M.  Jullien  had  provided  everything  which  skill 
and  judgment  could  suggest  to  ensure  success. 
Circumstances,  however,  which  he  did  not  antici- 
pate, served  him  materially.  But  independently 
of  time  and  occasion,  the  "  Indian  Quadrille" 
must  have  succeeded,  since,  in  it  M.  Jullien  has 
surpassed  his  previous  efforts.  To  illustrate  in 
the  most  forcible  way  possible,  and  swell  out  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  ot  General  Havelock's 
march  on  Lucknow  and  the  relief  and  occupation 
of  that  city  bjr  the  British  forces,  M.  Jullien  found 
it  necessary  to  strengthen  his  band  by  the  addition 
of  the  drummers  and  flfers  of  three  regiments  of 
the  Foot-guards — the  Grenadier  Guards,  the  Scots 
Fusilier  Guards,  and  the  Coldstream  Guards — 
together  with  new  levies  of  trombone-players, 
cymbalists,  cannon-drums,  or  "  tom-tom,"  and 
Scottish  bagpipes.  Moreover,  an  efficient  body 
of  choristers  was  engaged,  and,  in  short,  nothing 
was  left  undone  to  give  effect  to  the  performance. 

The  first  four  figures  of  the  new  quadrille 
illustrate  some  of  the  customs  and  amusements  of 
the  Hindoos.  No.  1  opens  with  the  "  Taza-ba- 
taza,"  or  Brahmin  hymn,  which  leads  to  the 
Military  March  of  the  Ghoorkahs,  Mahrattas, 
and  Sikhs.  The  latter  has  already  been  used 
with  good  effect  by  M.  Jullien  in  the  "Nepaulese 
Quadrille."  The  Brahmin  hymn  was  very  effect- 
ive, and  the  employment  of  the  Indian  drum  in 
the  March  was  admirably  characteristic.  No.  2 
leads  off  with  the  "  Timbong-Boorong,"  or  Bird- 
song,  and  introduces  the  dance  of  the  Bayaderes, 
which  afforded  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
splendid  solo  playing  of  Messrs.  De  Folley,  Prat- 
ten,  and  Viotti  Collins.  No.  3  illustrates  the 
"  Goonong-Sahnang,"  or  Farewell  Hymn  to  the 
Mountain,  and  the  "  Tuppahs,"  as  played  and 
danced  in  the  procession  of  the  Car  of  Juggernaut. 
The  melody  of  the  "  Tuppahs"  is  strikingly 
original  and  is  sure  to  become  a  favorite.  No.  4 
involves  the  "  Song  of  the  Muezzin,"  or  Call  to 
Prayer,  as  sung  from  the  tops  of  the  mosques  and 
minarets ;  also  the  Danse  Ritale  of  the  Dervishes, 
the  Elephant  Driver's  Song,  and  the  music  and 
endless  trill  of  the  Snake-Charmer.  This  figure 
is  graphic  and  peculiar,  and  the  various  airs  are 
blended  with  great  felicity.  The  performance  of 
the  Snake-Charmer's  song  on  the  oboe,  by  M. 
Lavigne,  is  quite  wonderful.  He  sustains  the  trill 
for  such  a  length  of  time  as  to  puzzle  the  hearer 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  renews  his  breath. 
No.  5  represents  the  gathering  and  march  of 
Havelock's  division;  the  assault  of  Delhi,  by 
another  general ;  the  capture  and  occupation  of 
that  city ;  and  the  triumphant  acclamation  of  the 
conquerors,  concluding  with  "  Rule  Brittania"  and 
"  God  save  the  Queen."  The  figure  commences 
with  a  burst  of  the  whole  orchestra,  which  seemed 
to  shake  the  very  walls.  The  Ghoorkah  March 
is  again  employed,  as  signifying  that  the  enemy 
are  close  at  hand.  The  G4th  and  Madras  fusiliers 
advance,  and  "  in  the  rear  is  suddenly  perceived 


a  cloud  of  dust."  Overpowered  by  numbers,  the 
C4th  and  Fusiliers  are  about  to  give  way,  when 
"presently,  in  the  distance  are  heard  the  familiar 
and  welcome  sound  of  the  bag-pipes;  the  bonnets 
of  the  Highlanders  are  seen  through  the  dust,  and 
the  78th  advance  with  their  regimental  and 
national  air,  'The  Campbells  are  coming,'"  and 
the  enemy,  of  course,  is  annihilated,  though  they 
too  had  their  "  Camels  a  coming."  The  Grand 
Triumphal  March  now  succeeds.  The  entire 
orchestra  bursts  forth  into  a  jubilant  pa?an,  and 
while  the  chorus  shout  at  the  utmost  power  of 
their  voices  the  following  lines  : — 

Sing  forth  his  praise  ! 

Let  us  proclaim 
Havelock's  brave  deeds, 

Conquests  and  fame! 
Sound,  trumpets,  drums! 

Roar,  cannons,  roar! 
Till  echo's  voice 

Cease  never  more,  &c. 

In  another  part  the  brave  troops  are  gathering 
round  Delhi;  the  rebels  begin  to  despair;  the 
assault  is  made ;  the  city  taken ;  victory  pro- 
claimed. With  a  tremendous  burst  of  enthusiasm 
the  whole  army  breaks  forth  into  shouts  of"  Rule 
Britannia,"  and  "  God  save  the  Queen," — although 
what  the  Navy  had  to  do  with  the  victory  does  not 
appear. 

Phis  morceau  is  a  Jullienesque,  masterpiece. 
The  animation  never  flags  for  an  instant,  and  the 
shock,  hurry,  noise,  and  uproar  of  battle  are 
depicted  with  irresistible  spirit. 

The  reception  given  to  the  new  quadrille  was 
tremendous,  and  loud  cries  of  "  encore  for  the 
Triumphal  March"  resounded  through  the  house. 
The  demonstration,  however,  was  brought  to  a 
stand-still,  when  M.  Jullien  came  forward,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  addressing  the  audience. 
Everyone  felt  he  had  something  particular  to 
communicate.  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen," — said 
the  maestro — "as  we  are  honored  this  evening  by 
the  presence  of  Lady  Havelock,  the  wife  of  the 
distinguished  General — that  British  Lion  who  has 
so  nobly  hunted  down  the  Bengal  tiger — I  am 
sure  you  will  be  all  as  delighted  as  I  am  to  know 
that  she  is  among  us.  There  is  Lady  Havelock  1" 
He  then  pointed  to  a  box  on  the  first  tier  on  the 
Queen's  side.  The  cheering  which  followed  this 
announcement  was  deafening.  All  eyes  were 
directed  towards  the  box  indicated  by  M.  Jullien, 
and  Lady  Havelock  with  her  two  daughters  came 
to  the  front  and  gracefully  bowed  to  the  multitude. 
The  scene  was  intensely  exciting,  but  M.  Jullien 
was  determined  that  it  should  become  still  more  so. 
He  again  appealed  to  the  audience  as  follows: — 
"  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen  !  you  shall  join  with 
me  in  three  cheers  for  General  Havelock.  I  will 
give  the  word,  and  you  will  all  respond — 
1  ensemble.'  Now  then — hip,  hip,  hurrah  !"  The 
scene  which  followed  defies  description.  Suffice 
it,  the  acclamation  and  gesticulations  were  re- 
doubled ;  and  the  Triumphal  March  was  repeated 
and  received  with  a  perfect  furore.  Lady  Have- 
lock remained  to  the  end,  and  hundreds  waited 
without  to  give  her  a  parting  cheer  as  she  left 
the  theatre  and  entered  her  carriage. 


Notes  on  Handel's  "Messiah." 

We  make  the  following  detached  extracts  from  an 
analysis  of  the  "  Messiah,"  written  for  the  Handel 
Commemoration  in  London,  last  year,  hy  G.  A. 
Macfarren.  They  shed  light  on  some  points,  not 
fully  treated  in  the  description  that  we  gave  last 
May.  Particularly  we  would  call  attention  to  what 
is  said  of  the  group  of  choruses  containing  the  fugue: 
And  with  his  stripes,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces 
in  the  oratorio,  too  commonly  omitted  in  the  per- 
formances here,  the  programme  of  this  evening  not 
excepted. 

(No.  8.)  Rec. — For,  behold,  darkness  shall  cover 
the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people  ;  but  the 
Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  His  glory  shall  be  seen 
upon  thee,  and  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light, 
and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thv  rising. 

Air. — The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have 
seen  a  great  light ;  and  they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  shined. 

This  is  another  instance  of  our  Composer's  great 


power  in  declamatory  recitative;  anil  the  Air  is  one 
of  those  extraordinary  pieces  of  music  in  which 
Handel  so  eminently  excels,  which  have  the  effect, 
without  employing  any  of  the  trite,  com mon place, 
and,  indeed,  burlesque  trickery  of  technical  descrip- 
tion, of  raising  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  a  grand 
image  which,  coincident  and  identical  with  his  fei  I- 
ings, fulfils  both  in  the  Composer  and  his  auditor  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  ideal  in  art. 

The  almost  incessant  motion  of  quavers,  the  pe- 
culiar chromatic  progression-  of  the  melody,  and  the 
great  prevalence  of  uni-on,  are  the  technical  charac- 
teristics of  this  song,  and  with  these  materials  is  pro- 
duced an  effect  which  one  cannot  hear  without  feel- 
ing the  gloom  that  pervades  it;  and  the  bright  hurst 
upon  the  words:  "have  seen  a  great  light,"  makes 
this  gloom  so  much  the  gloomier. 

Mozart's  treatment  of  this  song  is  almost  the  only 
instance  throughout  the  Oratorio  in  which  he  has 
dcparteil  from  what  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  nviy 
have  been  the  purport  of  Handel's  intentions  as  to 
the  general  effect.  Such  departure  consists  in  the 
addition  of  harmony  to  what  was  originally  unison- 
ous, not  in  the  modernization  of  the  character,  since 
the  chromatic  progressions  of  Handel  arc  modern  as 
yesterday,  and  will  retain  their  present  seeming  nov- 
elty to  the  end  of  time.  This  he  has  done,  however, 
with  such  consummate  genius,  such  masterly  skill, 
and  such  exquisite  effect,  that  even  Handel  would 
pardon  him  the  aberration  from  the  original  idea  for 
the  sake  of  the  lustre  that  is  thus  thrown  upon  it. 

(10.)    Pastoral  Sympboxy. 
Rec. — There  were  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field, 
keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night. 

The  introduction  of  this  instrumental  movement 
is  a  great  stroke  of  art,  for  it  forms  a  most  graceful 
repose  after  the  powerful  excitement  of  the  previous 
chorus,  and  a  most  appropriate  preparation  for  the 
scene  of  the  watching  shepherds  that  succeeds  it.  It 
forms,  also,  a  necessary  break  in  the  conduct  of  the 
subject,  to  divide  the  prophecies  from  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah. 

There  is  a  further  purport  in  the  present  move- 
ment, which  has  been  lately,  by  means  of  the  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Rimbault,  explained.  The  custom 
of  the  Pifferari,  or  pipers,  from  among  the  Calahrian 
peasantry  to  celebrate  the  period  of  Christmas  by  a 
mendicant  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where,  before  the 
principal  shrines,  some  sing,  while  others  accompany 
them  upon  their  pipes,  a  hymn  in  honor  of  the  Na- 
tivity, is  well  known,  and  has  been  made  familiar  by 
Wilkie's  picture  ;  this  custom  has  prevailed  from  the 
earliest  Christian  ages,  and  the  melody  which  they 
sing  is  supposed  to  be  of  still  remoter  antiquity ;  it 
is  to  be  found  in  a  manuscript  collection  of  hymns, 
transcribed  in  1830,  and  is  as  follows  : 


Upon  this  melody  is  constructed  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony, and  its  appropriation  to  this  purpose  is  shown 
to  have  been  designed  by  Handel's  having  written 
"Pifa"  at  the  head  of  his  manuscript.  Nothing 
could  he  more  pertinent  to  the  situation  than  this 
primitive  hymn  on  the  Nativity. 

(17.1  Cho. — Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and 
carried  our  sorrows  !  He  was  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions; He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities;  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him. 

And  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed. 

All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray  ;  we  have  turned 
every  one  to  his  own  way. 

And  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us 
all. 

This  prodigiously  grand  Chorus,  in  three  move- 
ments, appears  to  have  been  written  with  greater 
care  than  anything  else  in  the  work ;  the  greatest, 
the  most  dignified  advantage  is  taken  of  every  oppor- 
tunity for  particular  expression  of  the  words,  while 
the  general  character  of  the  whole  is  in  the  highest 
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degree  appropriate  to  the  lofty,  religious,  and  power- 
fully human  reeling  of  the  subject,  and  the  musician- 
ly  treatment  of  this  nobly  poetical  conception  is,  to 
the  last  degree,  fereible  and  masterly.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  opening  words  is  broad  and  massive,  but 
penitential  even  to  pathos  ;  it  implies"not  the  shrink- 
ing as  in  shame  from  the  sense  of  evil,  but  its  solemn 
acknowledgment,  in  the  solemn  humility  of  faith. 
"  With  His  stripes  we  are  healed,"  may  be  regarded 
as  a  doctrinal  tenet,  and  is  thus  treated  ecclesiasti- 
cally— that  is,  in  the  severe  school  of  art  originated 
by  the  Church,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church — not 
in  the  free  style  of  impulsive  expression  that  later 
times  have  developed  ;  but  the  deep  tone  of  penitence 
still  prevails.  I  would  willingly  ignore  the  technical 
quibbles  upon  the  words  "  turned  "  and  "everyone 
to  his  own  way,"  and  would  even  disregard  the  truly 
picturesque,  pastoral  character  that  illustrates  "  All 
we  l:ke  sheep,"  in  the  consideration  of  the  higher  ex- 
pression that  embodies  the  voluptuous  revelry  of  sin, 
which  is  thus  fittingly  and  forcibly  brought  into  con- 
trast with  the  earnest  solemnity  of  repentance  that  is 
most  impressively  resumed  in  the  rendering  of  the 
concluding  words. 

The  opening  movement,  in  F  minor,  "  Surely  He 
hath  borne  our  griefs."  is  a  highly  impressive  exam- 
ple of  choral  declamation.  The  voice-parts  and  the 
words  are  most  forcibly  brought  out  by  the  measured 
march  of  the  accompaniment,  the  break  in  which  at 
the  passage.  "  He  was  wounded,"  has  a  remarkably 
imposing  effect.  There  is  a  grand  modulation  at  the 
word*  '•  He  was  bruised,"  and  the  resumption  of  the 
original  figure  of  the  accompaniment  with  another 
sudden  change  of  key,  the  bold  sequence  which  be- 
gins here,  and  the  beautiful  succession  of  suspensions 
that  leads  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  are  all  most 
admirable. 

The  termination  of  the  first  movement  in  the  key 
of  A  flat  is  well  contrived  to  give  effect,  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  following  movement  in  F  minor,  "  And 
with  his  stripes,"  which  is  the  first  strict  fugue  that 
has  occurred  since  the  Overture,  and  is  one  of  the 
grandest  specimens  of  the  severe  style  of  writing  that 
the  art  possesses  ;  indeed,  a  masterpiece  of  close 
working  and  pure  counterpoint.  It  is  formed  upon 
the  following  subject : 


-ts- 


-&T- 


And   with  his   stripes    we   are      heal  -  -  -  ed. 

which  has  also  been  employed  for  contrapuntal  elab- 
oration by  Bach,  by  Haydn,  by  Mozart,  and  by 
Spohr. 

The  fugue  closes  upon  the  dominant,  preparatory 
to  the  succeeding  movement,  "  All  we  like  sheep," 
which  commences  in  the  key  of  IT  major  with  sur- 
prising freshness.  It  is  adapted  from  another  vocal 
duet,  "  Altra  volta  incatenarmi,"  of  the  same  period 
as  the  three  already  named.  This  Allegro  has  great 
musical  excellence,  and  forms  a  fitting  finale  to  the 
superb  chain  of  movements,  of  which  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  part,  and  to  which  the  few  concluding  bars 
of  Adagio,  with  the  affecting  return  to  F  minor  on 
the  words,  "  And  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  ini- 
quity of  us  all,"  most  indissolubly  links  it.  This 
final  passage  is  one  of  the  many  striking  examples 
of  Handel's  extraordinary  feeling  of  propriety  with 
regard  to  the  more  frequent  repetition  of  some  phra- 
ses of  words  than  others ;  whereas  the  whole  of  the 
Chorus  up  to  this  point  comprises  but  a  few  short 
sentences  frequently  repeated,  these  last  words,  once 
energetically  given,  effect  a  greater  impression  than 
all  the  rest. 

(19.)  Rec. — Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  his  heart ;  he 
is  full  of  heaviness  ;  he  looked  for  some  to  have  pity 
on  him,  but  there  was  no  man,  neither  found  he  any 
to  comfort  him. 

Air. — Behold,  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like 
unto  his  sorrow. 

Rec. — He  was  cut  out  of  the  land  of  the  living;  for 
the  transgressions  of  thy  people  was  he  stricken. 

Air. — But  thou  didst  not  leave  his  soul  in  hell,  nor 
didst  thou  suffer  thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption. 

The  next  four  movements  were  all  written  for  a 
tenor  voice,  and  evidently  intended  as  a  connected 
series  to  constitute  a  complete  whole ;  but  by  one  of 
the  many  vagaries  that  custom  has  played  with  this 
Oratorio,  the  last  Recitative  and  the  concluding  An- 
dante are  always  assigned  to  a  soprano  singer  in  per- 
formance, the  first  two  movements  being  allotted  to 
the  voice  for  which  they  were  composed.  I  cannot 
but  think  the  change  injures  the  effect  of  continuity 
and  connection  that  evidently  was  designed,  and 
makes,  instead  of  one  whole,  two  fragments.  Cer- 
tainly each  of  the  portions  of  this  song  has  a  beauty 
in  itself;  but  the  great  merit  of  conception,  the  com- 
pleteness, is  lost,  by  thus  dividing  it  between  two 
performers. 


The  opening  Recitative  is  a  beautiful  rendering  of 
the  words,  so  deeply  pathetic  and  full  of  passionate 
intensity  as  cannot  but  touch  all  hearers;  and  this  is 
conveyed  in  a  series  of  chromatic  modulations  that 
anticipates  the  utmost  development  of  the  science  of 
harmony  in  modem  times,  and  proves  how  it  is  the 
province  of  genius  to  overleap  the  circumscriptions 
of  the  art  in  which  it  is  exercised,  and  grasp  the  es- 
sentials of  the  beautiful,  how  remote  soever  these 
may  be  beyond  the  attainment  of  theoretical  research. 
No  one  but  Mozart  has  ever  equalled  our  composer 
in  the  composition  of  impassioned  Recitative  ;  even 
Mozart  could  not  surpass  him,  and  the  present  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  specimens  of  this  form  of 
writing,  in  which  one  such  success  shows  the  heart 
of  the  author  to  have  been  sensitive  as  his  power 
seems  to  have  been  boundless. 

The  next  exquisite  fragment  is,  no  more  than 
the  Recitative  which  introduces  it,  to  be  praised  in 
words;  its  culogium  is  in  the  sympathy  of  those 
who  hear  it,  and  none  can  hear  it  and  he  insensible 
to  the  feelings  it  embodies.  I  have  called  this  move- 
ment a  fragment  because  it  ends  with  a  dominant 
cadence,  not  with  a  full  close,  and  is  thus  linked  to 
the  succeeding  Recitative. 

The  intensely  poignant  expression  that  character- 
izes the  setting  of  the  first  two  divisions  of  the  text 
is  gradually  modified  in  the  ensuing  Recitative,  and 
the  softness  of  the  major  key,  to  which  a  natural 
course  of  modulation  gradually  leads,  beautifully  il- 
lustrates the  change,  of  sentiment, — Mis  heart  is  bro- 
ken,— He  is  full  of  heaviness, — He  found  no  man  to 
have  pity  on  him, — There  is  no  sorrow  like  unto  His 
sorrow; — hut,  all  this  He  endured  as  the  Redeemer 
of  mankind. — for  our  transgression  was  He  stricken  ; 
and  thus  is  the  tale  of  pathos  an  augury  of  hope,  and 
so  has  Handel  read. — so  rendered  it. 

The  concluding  movement  of  this  series,  "  But 
Thou  didst  not  leave,"  is  one  of  those  delicious  mel- 
odies that  belong  not  to  age  nor  style,  the  beauty  of 
which  at  a  century  since  its  production  seems  new 
and  fresh  ;  beauty  which  is  to  be  traced  in  the  music 
of  all  those  who  have  found  their  way  to  the  very 
depths  of  the  human  heart;  beauty  which  proves  the 
consanguinity  of  genius  in  all  schools  ;  beauty  which 
belongs  alike  to  every  period.  The  hopeful,  the  be- 
nign feeling  embodied  in  this  Andante  has  the  charm 
of  leading  our  aspirations  from  the  pangs  of  earth 
and  of  earth's  infliction  to  the  blessings  of  that  home 
which  the  Redeemer's  endurance  has  purchased  for 
us. 

(29.)  Cho.— Hallelujah  !  for  the  Lord  God  omnipo- 
tent reigneth.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  be- 
come the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ  : 
and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever,  King  of  kings, 
and  Lord  of  lords.     Hallelujah  ! 

No  one  can  ever  have  heard  this  great  production 
of  genius  adequately  executed  without  feeling  him- 
self elated  to  tlie  loftiest  condition  of  intellectual  ex- 
citement of  which  his  being  is  susceptible,  such  is  the 
overwhelming  influence  of  its  broad,  massive,  majes- 
tic and  glorious  effect ;  and  (as  with  all  great  effects 
in  art)  this  effect  will  bear  the  closest  analysis  in  the 
closet,  and  there  no  less  astonishes  the  schoolman 
with  its  masterly  contrivance  than  in  public  perform- 
ance it  delights  the  uninitiated  with  the  result  of  all 
the  elaborate  skill  and  learning  that  have  been 
brought  to  bear  in  its  composition  The  opening  is 
a  dazzling  blaze  of  splendor ;  the  unison  of  all  the 
voices  upon  the  words,  "  For  the  Lord  God  Omnipo- 
tent reigneth,"  is  most  grand  and  dignified,  especial- 
ly from  the  strong  relief  it  forms  to  the  previous  and 
alternate  passages  of  full  harmony  on  the  repetitions 
of  the  "Hallelujah!"  We  must  then  admire  the 
new  and  fine  effect  of  the  working  these  two  subjects 
together.  Now  comes  a  piece  of  repose  that  is  per- 
fectly heavenly,  the  beautiful  passage  on  the  words, 
"  The  kingdom  of  this  world  is  become  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  ;  "  there  is  much  judgment  in  the  intro- 
duction of  these  few  bars,  which,  from  the  exquisite 
calm  that  pervades  them,  give  a  great  additional 
force  to  the  rest  of  the  movement;  we  have,  then, 
the  fine  and  closely-worked  fugal  point,  "  And  He 
shall  reign  for  ever,"  and  this  leads  to  the  superb 
ascending  sequence,  "  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords,"  the  breaking  off  of  which,  by  all  the  voices 
and  instruments  coming  together  in  simple  counter- 
point is  the  most  startling  effect  in  the  "  Messiah  ;" 
and,  finally,  the  winding  up  of  the  coda  completes 
what  all  critics  have  pronounced,  and  the  whole  world 
acknowledged,  to  be  the  finest  emanation  of  Handel's 
genius 

(32.)  Rec. — Behold,  I  tell  you  a  mystery  :  we  shall 
not  ali  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed  in  a  moment, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trumpet. 

Air. — The  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall 
be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed. 

This  Recitative  is  a  broad  piece  of  declamation ; 


but  the  Air  which  it  introduces  I  cannot — with  all 
the  reverence  with  which  the  composer  everywhere, 
and  especially  in  this  work,  impresses,  me — I  cannot 
— after  the  most  careful  study  of  the  piece  I  am 
presuming  to  censure — I  cannot  but  consider  to  be  a 
complete  misconception.  The  text  appears  to  me  to 
be  suggestive  as  any  in  the  Oratorio,  and  one 
peculiarly  likely  to  have  railed  out,  the  noblest  powers 
of  Handel's  genius.  What  a  truly  sublime  image 
does  it  raise,  even  without  the  strong  aid  of  musical 
enforcement,  of  the  awful  sounding  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing tone  that  bursts  the  bonds  of  death,  and  calls 
together  from  the  widest  range  of  space,  from  the 
remotest  depths  of  time,  all  that  have  lived  to  live 
again! — tearing  the,  till  then,  impenetrable  curtain 
from  eternity,  it  discloses  the  everlasting  Now,  the 
vast  understanding  of  Deity,  the  last  sense  new 
created,  and  merges  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  be,  in  the 
mighty  consciousness  of  the  infinite  and  true;  and 
how  particularly  does  it  strike  us,  firstly,  that  such  an 
image,  even  one  so  superhuman,  was  quite  within  the 
province,  and  possibly  within  the  power,  of  the 
composer  of  the  Afessiah  to  embody ;  and  secondly, 
that  it  was  for  him,  and  for  none  other,  to  essay  the 
human  expression  of  so  divine  a  subject.  This  is  a 
rude  presentation  of  the  rude  presentiment  I  feel  of 
what  was  the  glorious  scope  open  to  the  musician 
who  should  exercise  his  art  and  his  genius  upon  the 
composition  of  music  to  this  passage ;  and  I  cannot 
hut  feel,  and  feeling  cannot  hut  regret,  that  the  trivial 
— for  so,  compared  to  the  theme,  we  must  regard  it, 
— the  trivial  song  under  notice,  and  the  trifling 
conventionalities  of  the  common-place  trumpet 
accompaniment,  must  wholly  disappoint  all  those 
who  know  the  powers  of  Handel,  and  appreciate  the 
unequalled  susceptibility  of  the  subject,  of  what  they 
have  the  right  to  expect  from  his  treatment  of  it. 
The  tremendous  summons  of  the  last  trumpet  is 
reduced  to  the  display  of  the  executive  excellence  of 
a  solo  player,  and  the  thrilling  annunciation  of  the 
destiny  of  all  mortality  rendered  by  the  unmeaning 
divisions  of  an  expressional  bravura.  Yes,  indeed, 
this  song  must  be  felt  to  be  a  misconception,  and  it  is 
the  more  conspicuous,  and  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
that  it  is  so,  because,  as  such,  it  is  the  only  failure  in 
a  work  that  would  otherwise  defy  all  question  of  its 
perfect  propriety. 

J  might's  j0injnal  oj  Jjtair. 

BOSTON,  DEC.  2  6,  1857. 

CONCERTS. 
Orpheus  Glee  Club.  ■ —  The  second  Con- 
cert, last  Saturday  evening,  was  even  better  and 
more  fully  attended  than  the  first.  Indeed,  the 
Melodeon  seemed  to  have  no  room  to  spare.  The 
uncommonly  rich  programme,  published  in  our 
last,  was  fulfilled  in  each  particular,  and  general- 
ly in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Encores 
were  called,  as  usual,  after  almost  every  piece, 
but  were  wisely  declined,  except  in  one  or  two 
instances.  The  features  of  most  intrinsic  inter- 
est, as  well  as  novelty,  were  the  Choruses  from 
the  Greek  tragedies,  composed  by  Mendelssohn. 
We  know  no  finer  compositions  for  men's  voices. 
Certainly  our  German  Clubs  have  sung  no  other 
comparable  to  them.  The  ordin  ary  part-song  is 
a  much  smaller,  humbler  affair  —  simply,  as  its 
name  denotes,  a  song,  harmonized  in  four  parts. 
But  these  Greek  choruses  are  themes  worked 
up,  for  single  and  double  choir,  with  as  much  art 
and  completeness,  only  not  in  the  fugue  form,  (for 
the  Fugue  is  Gothic,  Christian,  and  not  Greek),  as 
the  choruses  in  great  oratorios.  The  poetic  text 
demanded  no  less.  Of  course  the  problem  with 
Mendelssohn  was  not  and  could  not  be  to  com- 
pose music  that  should  be  Greek ;  what  was  prac- 
ticable, was  to  wed  the  noble  words  to  music 
equally  noble  and  expressive.  A  dignified,  highly 
learned,  as  well  as  sympathetically  poetic  style 
was  indispensable  ;  and  in  these  special  choruses 
at  least  Mendelssohn  has  answered  these  require- 
ments as  happily  and  nobly  as  in  any  of  his  best 
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works  that  are  better  known.  They  should  have 
been  heard  with  orchestra,  of  course,  to  have 
their  full  effect;  but  the  elaborate  accompani- 
ments were  made  to  yield  the  gist  of  their 
meaning  by  the  fine  piano-playing  of  Otto 
Dresel  assisted  by  Mr.  Leonhard.  They 
would  have  derived  ,  more  impressiveness,  too, 
from  a  larger  choir ;  and  above  all,  from  the  the- 
atrical completeness  with  which  they  were  brought 
out,  according  to  the  original  design,  in  Germany. 
Then  the  entire  Greek  tragedy  was  acted  on  the 
stage,  with  all  its  paradoi  and  episodions,  and 
choregraphical  manoeuvres,  circlings,  and  cross- 
ings of  the  chorus,  &c.  In  short,  the  attempt  was 
made,  with  all  the  means  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  the  classical  lore  of  German  Greek  profes- 
sors, to  reproduce  as  closely  as  possible  the  whole 
machinery  and  method  of  the  old  Greek  stage. 
Only  music,  which  the  Greeks  had  not,  for  which 
their  rude  chant  had  to  suffice,  was  here  for  the 
first  time  by  modern  Art  supplied.  The  detached 
specimens  we  heard  on  Saturday,  and  as  we  heard 
them,  were  highly  interesting  and  impressive. 
Even  on  the  general  audience  they  seemed  to 
tell  with  great  force ;  and  we  may  truly  say,  that 
they  were  beautifully  sung,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered as  about  the  best  performances  the  Orpheus 
have  given  us, — as  a  standard  of  excellence  which 
they  have  now  sett  for  themselves,  and  which  they 
must  never  be  content  to  fall  below. 

We  suppose  the  "  Bacchus "  Chorus  pleased 
the  greater  number  by  its  fiery  fortissimo.  We 
were  most  interested  in  the  chorus  from  the  (Edi- 
pus  Coloneus.  It  is  where  the  chorus  (of  old 
Athenians)  welcome  the  blind,  old,  wandering 
king,  led  by  his  daughter  Antigone,  to  Attica. 
A  plain  word-for-word  version,  such  as  we  find  in 
Bohn's  Library,  gives  a  better  notion  of  the 
words  than  the  rhymed  paraphrase  that  was 
printed  in  the  programme.     Here  it  is: 

Strophe. — Thou  hast  come,  0  stranger,  to  the  seats 
of  this  land,  renowned  for  the  steed  ;  to  seats  the 
fairest  on  earth,  the  chalky  Colonus;  where  the  vo- 
cal nightingale,  chief  abounding,  trills  her  plaintive 
note  in  the  green  dells,  tenanting  the  diirk-hued  ivy 
and  the  leafy  grove  of  the  god,  untrodden,  teeming 
with  fruits,  impervious  to  the  sun.  and  unshaken  by 
the  winds  of  every  storm  ;  where  Bacchus,  the  revel- 
ler, ever  roams  attending  Ins  divine  nurses. 

Antistrophe — And  ever  day  by  day  the  narcissus, 
with  its  beauteous  clusters,  bursts  into  bloom  by  hea- 
ven's dew,  the  ancient  coronet  of  the  mighty  god- 
desses, and  the  saffron  with  golden  ray;  nor  do  the 
sleepless  founts  of  Cephisus  that  wander  through  the 
fields  fail,  hut  ever  each  day  it  rushes  o'er  the  plains 
with  its  limpid  wave,  fertilizing  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  ;  nor  have  the  choirs  of  the  muses  loathed  this 
clime  ;  nor  Venus,  too,  of  the  golden  rein. 

Strophe — And  there  is  a  tree,  such  as  I  hear  not 
to  haye  ever  sprung  in  the  land  of  Asia,  nor  in  the 
mighty  Doric  island  of  Pelops,  a  tree  implanted  hy 
hand,  of  spontaneous  growth,  terror  of  the  hostile 
speai-,  which  flourishes  chiefly  in  this  region,  the  leaf 
of  the  pale  gray  olive  that  nourishes  our  young. 
This  shall  neither  any  one  in  youth  nor  in  old  age, 
marking  for  destruction,  and  having  laid  it  waste 
widi  his  hand,  bring  to  nought;  for  the  eye  that 
never  closes  of  Morian  Jove  regards  it,  and  tlie  blue- 
eyed  Minerva. 

Antistrophe. — And  I  have  other  praise  for  this 
mother-city  to  tell,  the  noblest  gift  of  the  mighty  di- 
vinity, the  highest  vaunt,  that  she  is  the  great  of 
chivalry,  renowned  for  the  steed  and  famous  on  the 
main  ;  for  thou,  0  sovereign  Neptune,  son  of  Saturn, 
hast  raised  her  to  this  glory,  having  first,  in  these 
fields,  founded  the  bit  to  tame  the  horse;  and  the 
well-rowed  boat  dashed  forth  hy  the  hand,  hounds 
marvellously  through  the  brine,  tracking  on  the  hun- 
dred-footed daughters  of  Nereus. 

After  a  few  bars  of  bright  and  quickening 
prelude,  one  choir  commences  in  unison  the  first 
strophe  —  a  beautiful  theme,  that  breathes  the 


peace  and  stillness  of  the  place  (the  sacred  grove 
of  the  Eumenides)  falling  on  the  weary  spirit  of 
the  exile  —  all  in  unison,  until  the  full-chord 
burst  on  the  high  climax  note  in  the  last  line. 
Again  the  bright  phrase  of  the  instruments  (but 
with  a  difference),  and  the  opposite  choir  takes 
up  the  same  strain  (lovely  enough  to  be  repeated) 
to  the  words  of  the  antistrophe,  while  the  accom- 
paniment, before  limited  to  plain  chords,  melts 
into  soft  and  liquid  divisions  at  the  mention  of 
the  dew-besprent  narcissus  and  Cephisus'  stream. 
Then  the  accompaniment  sets  out  in  hurried  trip- 
lets, the  music  grows  excited,  and  the  first  choir 
sings,  in  harmony,  a  higher  and  a  bolder  strain, 
about  that  wondrous  tree,  the  olive,  glory  of 
Athens,  swelled  at  length  by  entrance  of  the 
other  choir  to  eight-part  harmony.  This  strain, 
too,  is  echoed  by  the  second  choir,  hymning  that 
"  other  praise  "  ;  the  enthusiasm  mounts  b'gher 
and  higher,  till  it  reaches  its  climax  in  the  ad- 
dress to  Neptune,  where  both  choirs  unite  in  a 
fortissimo,  with  full  force  of  the  instruments,  and 
the  first  tenors  soar  to  high  B  flat,  as  if  uncon- 
sciously borne  up  above  themselves.  The  de- 
scent from  this  high  pitch  of  exaltation  is  exquis- 
itely managed  by  a  sustained  monotone  of  the 
voices  through  four  long  measures  (on  the  domi- 
nant), whence  they  slowly  drop  to  the  octave, 
holding  the  note  while  the  instruments  ascend 
and  trill  into  the  key-note,  finishing  the  whole 
into  perfection  of  symmetry  with  a  modification 
of  the  bright  figure  of  the  prelude. 

Two  choruses  were  sung  from  the  Antigone, 
instead  of  one  as  in  the  programme.  The  Bac- 
chus Chorus  was  preceded  by  another  (unan- 
nounced, and  so  misleading  many)  to  these  words  : 

Strophe. — Many  are  the  mighty  things,  and  nought 
is  more  mighty  than  man.  He  even  sails  beyond 
the  sea,  when  whitened  into  foam  with  the  wintry 
south  wind's  blasts,  passing  amid  the  billows  that 
roar  around;  and  the  supreme  of  divinities  immor- 
tal, undecaying  Earth,  he  furrows,  his  plows  circling 
from  year  to  year,  turning  up  her  soil  with  the  off- 
spring of  the  steed. 

Antistrophe.- — And  ensnaring  the  brood  of  light- 
minded  birds,  he  hears  them  away  as  his  prey,  and 
the  tribes  of  the  monsters  of  the  wild,  and  the  marine 
race  of  the  deep  in  the  inwoven  meshes  of  his  nets, 
he,  all  inventive  man  ;  and  he  masters  by  his  devices, 
the  tenant  of  the  fields,  the  mountain-ranging  beast, 
and  he  will  •bring  under  the  neck-encircling  yoke, 
the  shaggy-maned  horse,  and  the  untameable  moun- 
tain bull. 

Strophe. — And  he  hath  taught  himself  language 
and  lofty  wisdom,  and  the  customs  of  civic  law,  and 
to  avoid  the  cold  and  stormy  arrows  of  uncomforta- 
ble frosts.  With  plans  for  all  things,  planless  in 
nothing,  meets  he  the  future.  Of  the  grave  alone  he 
shall  not  introduce  escape;  hut  yet  he  hath  devised 
remedies  against  baffling  disease  Having  beyond 
belief  a  certain  inventive  skill  of  art,  he  at  one  time 
advances  to  evil  and  at  another  time  to  good.  Ob- 
serving the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  plighted  justice 
of  heaven,  he  is  high  in  the  state  ;  hut  an  outcast 
from  the  state  is  he,  with  wdiomsoevcr  that  which  is 
not  honorable  resides  by  reason  of  audacity  ;  neither 
may  he  dwell  with  me,  nor  have  sentiments  like 
mine,  who  acts  thus. 

The  music  to  this  is  a  sweet,  tranquil,  pensive 
Andante  con  molo  in  G-8  measure  ;  the  voices  for 
the  most  part  in  unison,  the.  accompaniment  in 
rich,  smoothly-progressing  harmony,  —  more  fig- 
urative at  the  thought  of  the  birds,  &e.,  in  the 
antistrophe  —  until  the  second  strophe  :  "  He 
hath  taught  himself  language  and  lofty  wisdom," 
where  the  strain  becomes  pill  mosso  and  the 
voices  part  into  harmony  ;  strangely  dark  and 
thrilling  is  the  modulation  of  the  instruments  at 
the  thought  of  death  !  The  same  strain  is  worked 
up  to  the  end  with  double  chorus. 

The   Bacchus   Chorus  —  fit  conclusion  to  the 


concert  —  is  more  in  the  vein  of  the  Wedding 
March,  full  of  pomp  and  splendor,  double  chorus 
from  the  first,  in  full  chords,  in  the  triumphal  key 
of  D  major,  waxing  ever  stronger  and  louder, 
and  whirls  itself  away  one  rapid  blaze  of  niany- 
voiced  and  brazen  harmony.  It  is  quite  Bac- 
chalanian  and  Mcenadic,  and  stirs  the  blood  in 
the  true  temper  of  the  fine  last  lines  of  the  words: 

Strophe. — 0  thou,  who  art  hailed  by  many  a  name, 
glory  of  the  Thehan  nymph,  and  son  of  deeply- 
thundering  Jove,  who  swayest  renowned  India,  and 
president  o'er  the  rites  of  Ceres,  in  the  vales  of 
Eleusis,  open  to  all  1  O  Bacchus,  who  dwellest  in 
Thebe,  the  mother  city  of  the  Bacchanals,  by  the 
flowing  streams  of  Ismenus,  and  the  fields  where  the 
teeth  of  the  fell  dragon  were  sown. 

Antistrophe. — Thee,  the  smoke  behold  as  it  hur>t 
into  flame  above  the  double-crested  rock,  where  roam 
the  Corycian  nymphs,  the  votaries  of  Bacchus,  and 
the  fount  of  Oastalia  flows;  and  thee  the  ivy-crowned 
steeps  of  the  Nysian  mountains,  and  the  green  shore, 
with  its  many  clusters,  triumphant  send  along,  amid 
immortal  words,  that  hymn  thy  "Evoe." 

Strophe. — To  reign  the  guardian  of  the  streets  of 
Thebe,  whom  you  honor  highest  of  all  cities,  with 
your  mother  that  perished  by  the  thunder.  And  now, 
since  the  city  with  all  its  people  is  enthrallid  hy  a 
violent  disease,  come  with  healing  steps,  over  the 
slopes  of  Parnassus,  or  the  resounding  gulf  of  the 
sea. 

Antistrophe. — 0  leader  of  the  choir  of  flame-breath- 
igg  stars,  director  of  the  voices  that  sound  by  night, 
youthful  god,  son  of  Jove,  reveal  thyself  along  with 
thy  ministering  Moehads,  the  Naxian  maids,  who 
maddening  through  the  live-long  night,  celebrate  thee 
with  the  dance,  thee  their  lord  Iacchus. 

These  choruses  were  not  the  only  interesting 
novelty  of  the  concert.  A  very  dramatic  and 
impassioned  Terzetto  by  Beethoven,  one  of  his 
last  works,  for  soprano,  tenor,  and  bass,  to  Italian 
words:  Tremate,  empi !  &c,  —  very  Mozart-like 
in  style  at  first,  but  unmistakeably  Beethoven 
before  you  get  through,  and  wrought  up  with 
great  wealth  of  accompaniment  (it  is  intended 
for  orchestra)  —  was  effectively  sung  by  Miss 
Doane  and  Messrs.  Kreissmaxx  and  Laxger- 
feldt,  especially  an  Adagio  solo  by  the  lady. 
The  part-songs  were  four,  three  of  them  of  a 
sentimental  character,  but  of  much  beauty,  espe- 
cially that  Serenade  by  Marschner  to  words  by 
an  old  Minnesinger.  Uhland's  "  Student's  De- 
parture :  "  Was  klinget  und  singet  die  Strasse 
hinanf?  &c,  music  by  Otto,  was  a  little  too  pa- 
thetic. "  She  is  mine,"  by  Haertel,  made  quite 
an  agreeable  impression.  The  rich,  cool,  solemn 
harmonies  of  the  Wanderer's  Nachtlied,  by  Lenz, 
were  good  to  hear  again. 

Miss  Doane's  selections  were  admirable  and 
beautifully  sung.  We  could  wish  however  of  the 
portamento  in  such  pure  perfection  of  melody  as 
Mozart's  Deh  rieni,  non  turdar ;  we  shall  never 
forget  the  perfectly  sustained  and  even  style  in 
which  it  was  given  by  Jenny  Lind.  Yet  this  time 
it  was  sung  very  sweetly.  Mendelssohn's  "  Zu- 
leeka"  and  Schubert's  exquisite  "Barcarole," 
were  as  fine  as  one  could  wish,  both  in  respect  of 
singing  and  most  delicate,  accompaniment. 

Three  fine  songs  by  Robert  Franz :  viz. 
"  ]]'aldfahrt."  "  Im  Walde,"  and  Er  ist  gekommen, 
were  sung  with  good  expression  by  Mr.  W. 
Sciiraubstadter,  Mr.  Dresel  of  course  accom- 
panying. Too  much  tendency  to  explosive 
emphasis  seems  a  fault  of  this  otherwise  agreeable 
tenor,  as  it  is  somewhat  of  the  singing  of  the  club 
generally. 

Mr.  Satteu's  piano-forte  selections  were  hard- 
ly worthy  of  the  concert  or  the  artist.  The  two 
numbers  from  Ilubenstcin's  Album  de  Portraits 
seemed  to  us  aiudess,  uninspired,  empty,  espe- 
cially the  first,  whose  promising  introduction  was 
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only  followed  by  a  commonplace  and  tedious  sort 
of  Nocturne.  Mr.  Satter's  own  March,  and 
Scherzo  Fantastique,  were  brilliant  concert  pieces, 
well  displaying  the  man's  marvellous  execution. 
Indeed,  execution  is  child's  play  to  him,  and 
therein  lies  his  great  temptation  as  an  artist,  —  a 
tendency  to  riot  in  incontinent  excess  of  brilliant 
extravaganza.  He  showed  a  higher  and  a  purer 
art,  when  he  was  recalled,  in  the  perfection  of  his 
playing  of  that  exquisite  little  gem  of  a  Minuet 
and  Trio  from  Mozart's  E  flat  Symphony.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  in  more  refreshing  and  in- 
structive contrast  with  what  had  preceded ;  here 
■was  indeed  a  composition,  a  symmetrical,  com- 
plete, vital  whole ;  and  all  the  audience  felt  it. 
Here  every  note  seemed  to  follow  by  an  inward 
necessity,  as  if  the  thing  could  not  have  been 
written  otherwise,  as  if  it  grew  like  a  flower. 
But  the  Rubinstein  pieces  were  but  strainings 
after  originality  and  sentiment,  by  sheer  force  of 
volition,  and  might  have  been  made  so  or  so  with 
equal  reason  ;  for  it  was  the  ambition  to  write 
something,  and  not  any  real  sentiment  or  inspira- 
tion that  produced  them. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Clue. — The  audience 
at  the  second  concert  was  somewhat  thinned,  both  by 
bad  weather  and  by  Mr.  Everett's  address  that  evening 
in  the  Music  Hall.     The  programme  was  as  follows: 

PART    I. 

1— Quartet.  No.  6,  in  B  tint,  op   18 Beethoven 

Allegro — Adayio — Scherzo — Finale,  La  MaliucODia  Adagio 
and  Allegro. 

2— SoDg:  "  The  Wanderer," Schubert 

Mr.  P  II  Powers. 

3 — Quintet,  in  C  minor,  op.  53.  (fur  Piano  and  Quartet)  Ppohr 

Allegro— Larghetto  eon  moto—  Scherzo. 

Messrs.  Hamann,  Fries.  Krebs  and  Meisel. 

part  II. 

4— Quartet,  No.  2.  in  D  minor, Mozart 

Moderato— Andante— Minuetto — Andante  con  variazioni. 

5 — Serenade  from  "  Don  Giovanni," Mozart 

Mr.  P   U.  Powers. 
6— Andante,  and  Finale  from  the  Quartet  in  C,  op.  17,  No.  3. 

Rubinstein 

This  was  by  no  means  so  rare  a  selection  as  the 
last.  The  two  Quartets  are  among  the  most  admira- 
ble of  their  kind  and  ever  welcome ;  but  they  are  also 
two  of  the  most  familiar  to  Boston  ears,  and  did  not 
help  therefore  to  extend  our  acquaintance  with  their 
authors.  A  repetition  of  that  later  quartet  of  Beet- 
hoven, as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first  wondering 
and  ignorant  impression,  would  have  been  wise. 
Still  it  is  a  delight  to  listen,  were  it  for  the  hundredth 
time,  to  the  old  No.  6  of  Beethoven's  first  set.  How 
full  of  fresh  young  life  and  buoyancy  it  is !  With 
what  a  triumphant  sense  of  health  and  power  springs 
forth  the  first  theme  of  the  Allegro!  Yet  a  strange 
wayward  passionateness  and  unrest  breaks  out  here 
and  there;  the  Adagio  is  fall  of  heavenly  tenderness, 
now  and  then  mysteriously  clouded ;  while  the 
Adagio  Malinconia,  introducing  the  reckless  frolic  of 
the  finale,  is  an  anticipation  of  Beethoven's  latest  and 
most  inward  brooding  period. 

Mr.  Hamann  showed  a  good  deal  of  execution, 
and  modest,  musician-like  earnestness  in  his  playing 
of  Spohr's  Quintet ;  but  there  was  some  dragging, 
and  a  clumsiness  of  touch,  owing  doubtless  in  great 
part  to  the  unwonted  instrument.  The  composition, 
saving  some  of  its  brilliant  show-passages,  we  found 
dull.  After  it  what  a  life-like,  pure  emanation  of 
genius,  born  as  it  were  whole  in  one  happy  moment 
of  inspiration,  was  that  Quartet  by  Mozart!  There 
every  phrase,  every  note  tingled  with  the  one  pervad- 
ing, clear  and  certain  meaning.  It  was  all  beautiful, 
all  vital,  all  interesting;  it  really  had  something  to 
say.  and  said  it  perfectly.  —  The  two  movements  of 
the  Rubinstein  Quartet  interested  us  more  than  any- 
thing else  that  we  have  heard  by  that  author ;  es- 
pecially the  Finale,  which  has  ideas,  worked  up  with 
a  peculiar  richness 

Mr.  Powers  has  a  remarkably  rich  and  ponderous 
bass  voice,  and  sang  Schubert's  "Wanderer"  in 
quite  good  style,  though  coldly.  His  Don  Giovanni 
Serenade  lacked  grace  and  elasticity.  He  bids  fair 
to  become  one  of  the  best  basses  in  our  city. 


Christmas  1  Surely  no  reader  needs  reminder  or 
inducement  to  attend  the  performance  of  Handel's 
Oratorio  "  Messiah,"  at  the  Music  Hall  this  evening. 
Christmas  week  were  not  complete  without  it.  We 
shall  not  have  fully  heard  the  angels'  song  of  Peace 
and  Good  Will  to  Man,  renewing  itself  for  ever, 
until  we  have  called  in  ibis  truest,  highest  ministry 
of  Art,  and  listened  to  its  strains  made  audible  and 
real  by  the  divine  inspiration  as  it  were  of  a  genius 
like  Handel's.  Ami  the  whole  soul  will  he  much 
more  open  to  that  music,  when  we  feel  that  we  arc 
at  the  same  time  doing  something  towards  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise,  as  well  as  of  the  design  of  the 
composer.  The  concert  is  for  charity.  You  shall 
listen  and  be  giving  to  the  poor,  and  the  charity  will 
be  wisely  and  faithfully  administered  through  the 
tried  and  admirable  organization  of  the  Boston  Prov- 
dent  Association. 


It  certainly  is  pleasant,  and  it  chimes  well  with  the 
chimes  of  Christmas,  to  see  Music  working  all 
around  us  in  the  cause  of  Charity.  We  hear  of  a 
charming  amateur  concert  for  that  end  given  this 
week  in  Cambridge,  and  of  amateur  singing  of  most 
rare  excellence.  There  were  piano  pieces,  fine  vocal 
trios  from  Rossini,  Mozart,  &c,  and  a  tasteful  selec- 
tion of  songs,  among  which  several  by  our  towns- 
man Mr.  Boott,  which,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  gave 
general  pleasure.  In  Salem,  too,  a  concert,  partly 
amateur,  has  been  given  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Fenellosa.  There  were  700  persons  present.  The 
programme  included  a  Mass,  a  Quartet  by  Bishop, 
Beethoven's  Sonata  in  F  for  violin  and  piano,  the 
Quartet:  Mi  manca  la  voce,  and  Beethuven's  Ad>  ■ 
laida,  sung  by  an  amateur  gentleman  with  fine  effect. 

Mr.  Satter's  concert  at  Cambridge  will  be  next 
Tuesday  night.  He  will  play  among  other  things 
the  Minuet  by  Mozart,  a  piece  by  Chopin,  and  the 
Tannhauser  overture,  which,  as  we  have  heard  him 
play  it,  is  about  as  wonderful  a  feat  of  piano-forte 
execution  as  we  can  well  imagine;  he  makes  it  sound 
like  a  whole  orchestra. 

The  "Orpheus  Club"  wdll  visit  Framingham  and 
give  a  concert  during  the  present  moon.... Mr. 
Ullmann,  it  appears,  has  engaged  Musard,  the  cele- 
brated conductor  of  promenade  concerts  in  Parts,  to 
come  to  this  country  in  February,  with  ten  of  his  best 
soloists. 

Messrs.  Whipple  &  Black  have  made  some  admi- 
rable photographic  copies  of  Gambadella's  portrait 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Channing.  Strange  to  say,  the 
photograph  is  even  more  true  and  life-like  than  the 
painting.  As  we  recall  the  face  of  Channing,  this  is 
by  far  the  most  perfect  representation  of  it  that  ex- 
ists, and  this  we  know  to  be  the  feeling  also  of  the 
immediate  members  of  his  family. 


Jido^rtiscmrinis. 


Mr.  CARL  GAKTNEIi  announces  that  their  First  Musical 
Soiree  will  take  place  Jan.  16,  at  Messrs.  Cliiclterinsr's  Rooms. 

Tickets  to  set  of  Six  Concerts,  S3.  Half  set,  Sl.oO.  Single 
ticket  $1. 


THE     FIRST     PREMIUM 

At  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  in  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, New  York,  was  awarded  to 

MANNING'S    PATENT 
ORGAN    MELODEONS. 

Price  from  $75  to  $300. 

WM.  H".  MAjrarrtra, 
MANUFACTURER  AND  PATENTEE. 
Rockport,  Mass.,  Nov.  1857. 

JAMES  M.  EDHET,  53  John  St. 
Sole  Agent  for  New  York  City. 

(Cr*  Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  towns  and  cities. 
ITv^  Circulars  sent  free  to  any  address. 

WILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on   the   VIOI.TN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in   the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Uotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 


ORATORIO     FOR    THE    POOR. 

%\&  Jfartitel  imb  /fjanbu  Socictg 

Will  perform  Handel's  Grand  Oratoeio, 

THE    MESSIAH, 
On  Saturday  Evening,  Dec.  28th,  1857, 

AT    THE    BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL, 

FOR    THE    BENEFIT    OF  THE   CHARITY  FUND  OF  THE 

BOSTON   PROVIDENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Lone;,       Mrs.  E.  A.  "Wentworth, 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Emmons, 
Messrs   C.  E.  Adams  and  J.  Q,.  Wetherbee, 
Hutc  in  the  most  liheral  manner  volunteered  their  services. — 
O-A  full  and  efficient  ORCHESTRA. 

Carl  Zf.rrahn, Conductor. 

J.  C.  D.  1'ark.er, Organist. 

Tickets,  with  reserved  seatB.  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  for  snle 
at  Messrs  Russell  &  Richardson's,  No.  291  Washington  street, 
until  further  notice. 

EHT^'The  performance  will  commence  at  7  o'clock  precisely. 
L.  B.  BARNES,  Secretary 

A  CONCEST  OP  SACRED  MUSIC 

Will  he  given  at  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL,  on  SUNDAY 
EVENING,  Jan  3d,  1S5S,  by  the  Boys  of  the  House  of  the 
Angel  Guardian  under  the  direction  of  Mr    A.  Werner. 

O3-  Tickets  25  centB.     Concert  to  commence  at  7}£  o'clock. 

SOIREE    MUSICALE, 

AT     LVCEV1I     HALL,     OLD     CAMBRIDGE, 

Oil  Tuesday  Evening.  Dec.  89,  1857, 

GIVEN  BY 

GTJSTAVE    S_A.TTE:R,, 
Assisted  hy  Mrs.  HARWOOD,  Vocalist,  and  T.  II    HINTON, 

Pianist Tickets  50  ce'^ts  each,  or  Family  Packages  of  three 

for  $1.  ro  be  had  at  Bartlett'.s  Bookstore,  or  at  the  II  ill  on  the 
evening  ofthe  concert.     To  commence  at  7ii  o'clock  precisely. 

ORCHESTRAL    CONCERTS. 

CARL  ZFIRHAHN  proposes  to  give  a  Series  of  FOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERTS  at  the  Boston  Music  II*ll, 
during  the  present  season-  Tickets  for  the  Series,  Two  Dol- 
lars.    Subscription  Lists  are  now  in  circulation. 

Harvard  Musical  Association. 

The  Annual  Meoring  will  be  held  on  MONDAY  EVENING, 
January  ISrh,  1858,  at  the  Revere  House.  Business  meeting 
at  7  o'clock  precisely,  and  a  punctual  attendance  is  earnest- 
ly requested Supper  at  9  oVlock. 

HENRY  WARE,  Recording  Secretary. 

Boston,  Dec.  12,  1857- 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-POKTB  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEERBACH  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Rnxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Pi;;no-Forte  playing  ro  small  classes 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  ofthe  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  .fee,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Koxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 

MLLE.  GABRIEXI/E  BE  LAMOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 

AUGUST     HAMANN, 
TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

M.13'  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  291  AVashiDgton  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELAEI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86    Pisaelcney  Street. 


WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

0>  J£i.  CSr  <&.  28T    BIirZiXJEH., 

WESTFIEID,    MASS. 

Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Music,  have  returned  from  Europe,  and  are  ready 
to  receive  Pupils.  They  may  be  addressed  at  No.  17  Franklin 
Place,  or  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  street. 

OTTO     DRESEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
"Washington  St  or  at  the  Messrs  Cliickering's  W:tre-rooms. 

Terms  for  Music  lessons.  #50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 
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OHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received   the   following  awards  for   their  exhibition  of 

:eBx^:DiT<o.™:FT,c>3F£.T:E!$B 

At  the  Fairs  of  185G : 


FROM    THE 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

FOB  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GQL.B   MEDAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 
FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FHOM    THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    ORAND    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 
THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 

ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKEK- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAEEROOJIS, 

MASOETIO     TEUME^XjiSE!, 

TREMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON. 

MRS.    J.    H.    LONG, 

"VOCA-LIST    (SOPRANO). 
Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

G.    ANDRE    &    CO., 
Depot   of   Foreign   and    American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

EDWARD    L.    BAICH, 


^ittljcms  for  \\t  Coming  3mm. 

Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

(~\  (Imported  from  England) 

3^9?   Broadway ,  IV. 7*. 
Anthems  for  Christmas, 

HOPKINS,  E.  J.— Let  us  now  no  even  unto  Bethlehem,  8.  A. 

t.  B.,  19  cts.    Single  vocal  parts,  13  cts.     Class  copy  3  cts. 
CROCK.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings :  s.  a.  t.  b.,  19  cts. 
GREENE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tiding*:  for  two  Trebles 
or  Tenors,  with  Chorus  for  four  voices,  38  cents.     Separate 
vocal  parts,  22  cents. 
HANDICL.— For  behold  darkness,    Recit.         )  ,„        . 
The  penple  that  walked  in  darkness.   Air  b.  J 
For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born.    31  cts.    Sep,  voc,  parts,  25  cts. 
Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive ;  and  O!   thou  that  tellest; 
Alto  Solo  and  Chorus,  31  cts.     Ditto,  Svo.  6  cts.     Separate 
vocal  parts.  25  cts. 
JACKSON,   (Mashani.)  — Short-  and   Easy  Anthems,  suitable 
for  Country  Choirs:  — 
Sing,  0  heavens!  {4  voices.)  25  cts.     Sep.  vocal  parts,  13  cts. 
0  Zion  !  that  briugest  good  tidings,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 
0  !  come  hither  and  behold.  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 
NOVELLO.— Sing  unto  the  Lord  :   Short  Anthem  for  s  A   T.  B. 
with  a  "Verse  for  Four  Trebles,  19  cts.     Small  class  copy,  in 
score,  3  cts.     Separate  vocal  parts,  16  cts. 
PURCELL.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings  :  In  full  score. 
Verse,  A.  t.  b.  69  cts.     Separate  chorus  parrs,  13  cts. 
Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings,  (abridged  from  the  above,) 
from  Boyce'e  Cathedral  Music.    Verse,  a.  e.  b.  25  cts.    Se- 
parate vocal  parts,  22  cts. 
VITTORIA,— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings:   8-  A.  T.  B., 
Folio  size,  19  cts.    Class  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

Carols  for  Christma-s-tidct 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helhore,  M.  A. 

Words,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the 

Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 

With  Melodies. 
ISmo  size,  Sewed 13 

"  In  packets  of  50, 5  00 

"  Condensed  Four  Vocal  Parts, 25 

With  Voice  Parts  and  Piano-forte  Accompaniment. 
Folio  music  size, 1  13 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad  libitum  vocal  parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument.     The  Volume,  folio  music  size,  $1.13. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  OF  ORATORIOS  form 
valuable  and  appropriate  presents  for  the  coming  season.  All 
the  popular  Oratorios  by  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mo- 
zart, and  Mendelssohn,  published  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Piano 
Forte  accompaniment,  at  from  Jgl  to  Si. 88  each,  according  to 
length.  These  editions  are  handsomely  bound  in  Parchment- 
Cloth,  and  are  those  in  general  use  by  Choral  Societies  and 
Families  throughout  the  United  States  and  England,  from 
their  perfect  reliability  and  correctness. 

J.    A..    NOVELLOj 

389  Broadway,  Bfeiv  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Touitry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ  &  Harmony, 
3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  5G  Knceluid  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

'fourijrr  nf  tyt  ^imin  nni  .tinging, 

IT .    S  .    BB  O  T  E  I- . 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

Wo.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

C.     BREUSJNG, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

(£/=*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

MTJSIcP  AND  ""  JOB     PRINTING  ^OFFICE^ 


KNORR?S 

4tcto    piano- /ortc    School   (OuiDc 

FOR  THE   YOUNG   PIANIST, 
A  COLLECTION'    OF   SELECT  PIAXO  PIECES 

WITH  MECHANICAL  EXERCISES, 

BY 

Price  $2.50. 


In  teaching  those  who  are  still  at  the  outset  of  their  studies, 
the  instructor  finds  great  difficulty  in  selecting  saft&l  ie 
for  the  BCbolar  to  practise  by  way  of  relief  to  hi-  mechanical 
exercises.  As  the  author  of  thnwork  suggests  in  hi.-  preface, 
much  depends  upon  a  judicious  choice  in  this  respect.  This 
compilation  is  mainly  designed  to  meet  the  difficulty.  He  has 
arranged  here  a  large  collection  of  short  and  pleating  melo- 
dies, such  as  can  with  safety  be  male  to  accompany,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  (ediousnees  of,  dry  finger  exercises  In 
the  course  ot  these  little  piece*,  he  introduces  one  by  <'iie  all 
the  various  little  niceties  of  piano  playing,  with  copious  notes 
and  explanations  atj  to  the  expression  and  method  of  execut- 
ing them  They  serve  not  merely  as  useful  mechaniral  exer- 
cises for  the  fingers,  hut  also  as  examples  of  the  many  forms 
of  piano  passages,  and  as  an  admirable  preparation  for  n(ore 
elaborate  compositions,  sucb  as  are  to  be  taken  up  by  those 
whom  he  designates  as  *■  in  the  second  stage  "  of  their  studies. 

The  system  <if  fingering,  too,  emploj  fid  bj  this  great  master 
is  excellent,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Every 
consideration  is  made  for  the  smaller  hand  of  the  joungpupil, 
and  the  exercises  are  so  arranged  as  to  train  it  gradually  for 
the  more  extended  "grasps"  of  the  matured  pianist  The 
mechanical  exercises  interspersed  are  preparatory  of  what  fol- 
lows, and  are  throughout  disposed  vrith  a  view  to  progresfiive- 
ness. 

This  "  Guide :' cannot  fail  to  meet  a  want  which  is  greatly 
felt.    Published  by 

RUSSELL  &o  RICHARDSON, 

291  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  larse  quarto  of  80  pages,  con- 
taining the  Lite  of  Tualberg.  Analysis  of  4000  Musical  Works, 
Musical  Engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Musi'*,  See.  A 
book  of  great  value  to  all  musicians.  Sent  to  any  address  on 
the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps  to  defray  postage. 

TO  EDITORS.  —  Russell  &  Richardson  will  send  ynu  S2 
worth  of  their  latest  Musical  Publications  (postage  free  if  you 
will  give  the  above  advertisement  (including  this  offer)  one 
insertion  in  your  paper. 


Mr.    ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Terms  S-'GO  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $50  per 
quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chiclterings',  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  4th  of  January  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 

Instruction  will  be  given  iu  the  following  departments  : — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue.  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Pinno-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  S25 
per,  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  : — B.  P.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C  D.  Parker,  and  William  Schtjltze 

For  particulars,  address  B.  F.  Bakes,  No   4  Rows  Place. 

WM.  READ,  See'y  of  the  Corporation. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  a  situation  to  sing  in  Church.  Apply  at  Russell  & 
Richardson's,  291  Washington  St. 

w.  schraubstaedter, 

VOCALIST    (TE.TOR), 

Gives  instruction  in  SINGING  unj  on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 

llesidence  No.  12  Marion  Street. 

o.   Xi.   '^TC'-.AjnixiKres   cfi;  Co. 

(Successors  to  Kebd  &  Wateins,) 

Wholesale  k  Retail  Dealers  in 

PIANO-FOR  TES 

t    AND  MELODEONS, 
From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  mid  SHOfl'ROO.HS. 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

S  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 6  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequen  t ....  56  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20 cts. 
Payment  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  iu  advance. 

OTo.^l^SCHOOir^STBEET" 
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J.  S.  DWIGHT,    EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

£?=  OFFICE,    Wo.  21    School  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION, 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON,  291  Wash'n  St.       " 

"   CLAPP  &  CORY, Providence,  R.  I. 

"    C.  BREUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"   SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,        " 

"   GEORGE   DUTTON,  Jr Rochester,  N.Y. 

"   G.ANDRE  &  CO 1104  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

"   JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"   MILLER  &  BEACHAM,.  .181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"    W.  D.  ZOGBACM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"   W.  F.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  O. 

"  HOLBROOK  &  LONG, Cleveland,  O. 

For  Dwiirht's  Journal  of  Music. 

An  Ascent  of  the  Rigi. 

My  first  tour  to  Europe  was  a  beautiful  poem, 
and  after  a  few  months'  rest  from  travel,  many  of 
its  finest  episodes  come  up  in  the  imagination, 
alike  refreshing  to  heart  and  intellect. 

It  is  generally  fatal  to  the  interest  of  the  poem 
to  analyze  it  in  all  its  objective  features.  The 
tourist's  inner  world  must  lend  its  materiel  to  the 
outer,  and  American  commonplace  and  practical 
thought  dare  not  infuse  the  subject  with  too  much 
cold  calculation.  In  the  ascent  of  the  Riga  there 
was  a  blending  of  both  pictorial  and  musical  as- 
sociations, and  the  artistic  merit  of  Calame,  as 
well  as  the  melodrama  of  "  William  Tell,"  could 
here  be  fully  realized. 

The  Rigi  stands  in  the  midst  of  these  associa- 
tions, and  by  the  aid  of  some  preliminary  read- 
ing, and  a  moderate  susceptibility  to  the  influ- 
ences of  tone,  modulated  to  the  thoughts  of  a 
people  whose  life  is  essentially  a  poetical  one, 
the  arduous  adventure  of  its  ascent  and  descent 
leaves  rich  fruits  within  the  memory,  and  sends 
you  once  more  in  quest  of  Schiller's  "  William 
Tell,"  and  its  exquisite  passages. 

The  "  Hotel  Bauer  au  Lac,"  of  Zurich,  justly 
commended  to  all  travellers  for  its  chaste  arrange- 
ments, looks  pleasantly  down  upon  the  placid 
waters  of  the  lake.  As  the  sun  had  just  risen, 
we  emerged  from  the  hotel  to  meet  our  friend 

G e,  who  had  promised  to  be  our  guide  to  the 

Rigi,  and  thence  to  many  other  noted  objects  of 
nature  contiguous  to  it.  Our  romantic  adventure 
opened  with  the  interesting  prelude  of  a  choir  of 
Swiss  girls,  all  attired  in  the  picturesque  costume 
of  a  neighboring  canton,  who  stood  together  be- 
neath a  grove  just  at  the  water's  edge,  and  near 
the  steamer's  landing.     The  Swiss  are  extremely 


prone  to  this  species  of  music,  and  in  all  their 
primitive  social  gatherings  and  parties  of  plea- 
sure a  chorus  of  cultivated  voices  adds  to  the 
gaiety  and  simplicity  of  their  national  habits. 
The  party  in  question  were  out  for  the  day  in 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  embarked  with  us  on 
board  the  little  steamer,  bound  for  Horgen  and 
other  points  upon  the  lake  of  Zurich.  The  girls 
were  accompanied  by  their  respective  swains,  and 
when  seated  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  once  more 
resumed  their  favorite  airs,  accompanied  by  the 
tenor  and  bass  voices  of  their  party.  All  the 
passengers  seemed  interested  in  the  simple  group, 
and  we  regarded  this  opening  scene  on  Zurich's 
waters  a  most  fortunate  precursor  of  the  day's 
enjoyment. 

Passing  over  the  smooth  waters  of  this  classic 
lake,  which  in  the  earliest  times  of  European  lit- 
erature had  been  the  resort  of  the  German  and 
Swiss  poets,  among  whom  Goethe  himself  was  its 
frequent  visitor,  borrowing  from  the  scenery  of 
the  Rigi  and  its  adjacent  lake  the  materials  for 
"  Wilhelm  Tell,"  which  he  subsequently  present- 
ed to  Schiller  for  elaboration  into  one  of  his  finest 
dramas,  we  were  aroused  from  the  luxurious  en- 
joyment of  these  recollections  by  the  announce- 
ment of  our  arrival  at  Horgen,  where  a  "  dili- 
gence "  was  ready  to  convey  us  to  Zug.  Rising 
out  of  the  vast  amphitheatre  of  hills  that  encircle 
the  Lake  of  Zurich,  slowly  and  ploddingly  over 
an  excellent  macadamized  road,  such  as  we  meet 
everywhere  in  travelling  on  Continental  high- 
ways, rounding  the  more  elevated  point  of  the 
Albis  mountain,  and  then  descending  into  a  pic- 
turesque Swiss  valley,  disclosing  the  pastoral 
homes  of  a  people  who,  above  all  others,  still  re- 
tain a  rigid  nationality  in  habits  of  life  and  cos- 
tume, we  increased  our  speed,  and  soon  arrived 
within  the  precincts  of  Zug.  Here  you  exchange 
the  diligence  for  a  cabriolet,  and  the  interest  of  the 
picture  is  enhanced,  as  you  pursue  a  route  along 
the  margin  of  Lake  Zug.  The  waters  themselves 
are  a  perfect  mirror,  placidly  reflecting  the  ob- 
jects on  the  borders  of  the  lake. 

We  found  ourselves  within  the  heart  of  the 
Swiss  lowland  country,  and  among  the  sturdy 
natives,  who  address  you  with  genuine  warmth  of 
heart  and  hospitable  recognition.  The  Swiss  ru- 
ral homestead  is  the  most  picturesque  and  poeti- 
cally suggestive  object  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in 
Europe.  All  its  architecture  is  based  upon  prin- 
ciples of  local  necessity  and  primitive  modes  of 
life.  The  gable  of  every  cottage  is  a  study  for 
the  landscape  painter,  showing  in  all  its  simple 
arrangements  the  elements  of  an  every  day  poesy. 
All  this  end  of  the  house  is  clothed  in  the  drapery 
of  the  vine,  and  occasionally  the  branches  of  the 
pear  intermingle  with  this  characteristic  clothing 


of  doorway,  trellise  and  arbor.  The  flower  pots 
in  the  window  ar-e  invariably  seen  in  almost  every 
story,  while  the  windows  are  characterized  by 
their  round  panes,  forming,  together  with  the 
long-eaved  roof,  the  side  shingling  of  the  walls, 
and  the  exterior  stone  stairways,  a  marked  fea- 
ture of  the  Swiss  rural  abode.  We  transplant 
these  architectural  forms  into  our  own  country  ; 
but  whether  they  can  have  any  meaning,  as  ap- 
plied to  our  life's  thoughts,  or  to  our  pursuits,  we 
are  never  led  to  inquire.  In  Switzerland  the 
cottage  and  the  shepherd's  hut  on  the  mountain 
slopes  have  an  historical  interest.  They  are  the 
depositories  of  her  past  annals,  as  well  as  the  in- 
terpreters of  her  poetry  and  her  romance.  The 
honest  and  homely  Swiss  can  appreciate  the  at- 
mosphere and  all  the  sensuous  influences  of  his 
mountain  region  better  than  the  stranger  —  so 
much  so,  that  the  humblest  peasant  can  point  out 
and  explain  the  merits  of  every  grand  and  strik- 
ing point  in  Nature.  History,  myth,  and  tradi- 
dition  have  engendered  a  love  of  country  within 
him ;  and  as  his  old  gray  and  mossy  habitation 
grows  older,  and  time  marks  its  inroads  upon  it, 
he  feels  the  love  of  ancestral  recollections  to  wax 
in  strength,  and  bind  hini  to  his  home.  Hence 
the  Swiss  are  rarely  naturalized  to  a  foreign  land ; 
and  where  we  find  them  apparently  born  again 
in  our  own  hemisphere,  still,  silent  yearnings 
after  their  lost  country  remain  working  within 
the  deep  recesses  of  thought.  This  idiosyncracy 
may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
power  which  the  idyl  of  Swiss  life  has  over  the 
imagination  and  the  early  education  of  the  heart. 

But  let  us  move  forward  towards  the  Rigi. 
Nine  of  the  most  pleasant  miles  to  be  found  in 
Switzerland  are  enjoyed  along  the  margin  of 
Lake   Zug,  and  much  of  my   Swiss  theme  was 

drawn  from  this  morning's   ride.     G e,  our 

companion,  illustrated  the  whole  ground  passed 
over,  as  he,  though  an  American,  was  perfectly 
at  home  on  every  inch  of  soil  between  the  Swiss 
Athens  and  the  Rigi  Culm.  The  antiquated 
town  of  Arth  lies  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
lake,  and  immediately  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  Swiss  landscape  artist  always  chooses 
Arth  as  a  favorite  subject,  allowing  his  rapture  to 
dwell  on  the  unrivalled  sheet  of  water  before  it, 
the  snowy  crested  eminences  behind  it,  and  a 
transparent  sky  reigning  above.  Our  postillion 
brought  us  to  the  portal  of  an  old  inn,  with  that 
universal  favorite  on  its  sign  :  "  Zum  schwarzen 
Adlcr  ;  "  for  no  device  seems  more  generally  es- 
teemed than  that  of  the  "  Black  Eagle." 

Mine  hostess  of  the  "  Schwarz  Adler,"  a  small 
lady,  attired  in  black,  but  full  of  activity  and 
naivete,  was  not  long  in  comprehending  the  na- 
ture of  our  visit,  and  the  full  extent  of  our  wants, 
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and,  with  the  aid  of  her  garcon,  made  active 
preparations  to  call  into  requisition  all  the  capa- 
bilities of  her  cuinne. 

Our  friend   G e  was  sufficiently  elastic  to 

storm  the  Rigi  on  foot,  and  I,  in  my  verdant  en- 
thusiasm, proposed  to  accompany  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  formidable  feat.  G e  remon- 
strated with  me  upon  the  folly  of  the  attempt, 
representing  to  me  that  the  greater  portion  of 
those  who  started  on  foot  failed  midway  up  the 
mountain,  and  were  obliged  to  send  back  for 
horses.  My  other  fellow-traveller  assented  to  all 
the  preparations  of  G e,  and  quietly  acqui- 
esced in  the  necessity  of  ascending  heavenward 
upon  the  backs  of  two  huge,  black,  well-shod 
steeds. 

Whatever  the  amount  of  human  ambition  may 
be  at  the  foot  of  the  Rigi,  as  the  eye  glances  up- 
wards, the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  the 
wants  of  the  inner  man  is  quite  obvious.  The 
ascent  to  the  Culm  is  nine  miles,  and  requires 
three   hours    and   a   half   for    its    performance. 

G e,  therefore,  who  was  popular  at  the  Black 

Eagle,  used  all  his  influence  with  mine  hostess  in 
the  sombre  dress,  on  the  score  of  furnishing  a 
good  dinner.  At  the  same  time  the  preliminaries 
for  the  accoutrement  of  the  two  black  steeds  were 
made,  and  the  Culm  having  no  clouds  hovering 
round  about  it,  our  anticipations  were  extremely 
high. 

For  good  fare,  genial  Ivourne,  and  a  communi- 
cative hostess,  commend  me  to  "  Zum  Schwarzen 
Adler."  After  the  great  prandial  event  had  come 
off,  and  in  a  manner  far  transcending  our  expec- 
tations, G e  looked  around  for  his  "  Alpen- 
stock," of  which  an  ample  supply,  at  all  times, 
stands  ready  for  the  wants  of  the  tourist.  Giv- 
ing our  valedictory  to  the  small  landlady  in  the 
black  dress,  and  descending  into  the  street  among 
a  group  of  Arth-ers,  who  were  gathered  there  to 
witness  our  departure,  we  mounted  the  horses 
with  carpet  bag  and  cloaks  securely  placed  in  the 
rear  of  our  saddles.  Blany  years  had  elapsed 
since  we  had  been  addicted  to  equestrian  sports, 
and  a  little  effort  was  required  to  leap  into  our 
seats :  but  once  securely  there,  we  had  no  fears 
to  entertain  as  to  the  grand  result,  for  the  guide 
walked  in  an  obliging  frame  of  mind  by  our  side, 
urging  on  the  unwilling  steeds,  and  entertaining 
us  by  the  way. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Arth,  a  sudden  turn 
in  the  road  leads  directly  to  the  lowermost  slope 
of  the  Rigi,  and  here  a  rugged  bridle-path  com- 
mences the  actual  ascent  of  the  mountain.  You 
now  exchange  the  fertile  region  of  the  Arth  and 
Goldau  valley  for  the  more  airy  and  fir-covered 
hills  that  precede  this  vast  cone  you  are  about  to 
scale,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  magnificent  scene 
below,  around,  and  above,  increases  in  its  inten- 
sity as  you  progress  forward.  In  order  to  enter 
into  a  proper  appreciation  of  this  phase  of  Na- 
ture, as  here  disclosed,  the  light  should  be  chosen 
which  precedes  sunset  by  some  hours. 

That  dark,  cypress  green  which  characterizes 
the  fir  of  Switzerland  is  thrown  out  most  pic- 
turesquely in  the  early  morning  or  evening  light. 
I  had  been  previously  struck  with  the  magical 
effects  of  this  dense  fir  vegetation  in  an  evening's 
and  morning's  study  of  the  "  beautiful  horrors  " 
of  the  Via  Mala,  one  of  the  finest  apparitions  in 
which  Nature  discloses  herself  in  all  Europe. 
The  fir  is  at  home  everywhere  north  of  the  Alps, 
and,    although   not   identical,   corresponds   most 


strikingly  with  our  spruce.  As  the  shadows  were 
cast  over  us  by  this  densely-growing  evergreen, 
we  were  enabled  the  more  fully  to  enter  upon  a 
realization  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Rigi, 
as  far  as  related  to  its  pictorial  merits.  Behind 
us,  in  the  distance,  a  small  lake  now  appeared  in 
view,  which,  a  half  century  ago,  had  been  par- 
tially filled  up  by  a  land  slide,  overwhelming  the 
villages  of  Lowertz,  Goldau,  and  Busingen,  which 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Rossberg.  The  village  of 
Arth  begins  to  grow  diminutive,  the  lake  itself 
changes  its  proportions,  and  while  the  Rigi  Culm 
swells  in  size,  the  world  below  you  becomes  more 
grand  and  indistinct.  • 

As  soon  as  the  more  gentle  slopes  are  succeed- 
ed by  the  steep  ascents  of  the  hills,  and  we  enter 
among  the  ravines  and  precipices,  and  look  down 
upon  rocky  dells,  watered  by  cascades  which  are 
most  effective  in  all  Alpine  excursions  during  the 
month  of  June,  we  find  ourselves  entering  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  ascent,  which  is  the  zig- 
zag. Here  the  sagacity  of  our  steeds  was  put  to 
the  test,  and  had  they  not  been  well  shod,  could 
not  have  surmounted  the  trials  of  these  narrow 
and  precipitous  paths.  In  the  cavalcade  of  which 
we  formed  a  portion,  a  lady,  borne  by  four  men 
in  a  sedan,  occupied  the  van.  She  had  accom- 
panied us  from  Horgen  in  the  morning,  and  had 
disclosed,  under  the  rose,  the  astounding  fact  that 
her  weight  was  two  hundred  and  fifty,  avoirdu- 
pois. This,  as  our  Southern  brethren  might  say, 
was  certainly  a  constitutional  objection  to  the  as- 
cent of  the  Rigi ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  diffi- 
culty, the  aesthetical  endowments  of  the  lady  re- 
sisted all  the  preponderancy  of  the  flesh,  and 
although  in  her  case  the  soul  was  enveloped  in  a 
double  panoply  of  this  earthly  material,  she  used 
"  Excelsior "  for  her  motto,  and  cast  her  eyes 
towards  the  Rigi  Culm. 

Having  surmounted  the  primary  stage  of  zig- 
zags, we  arrived  shortly  after  at  the  first  landing, 
where  a  hospice,  provided  with  sundry  viands 
and  potables  of  Alpine  production,  awaits  the 
traveller.     I  here  dismounted,  and  had  the  good 

fortune  to  find  our  friend  G e  already  arrived, 

resting,  with  Alpen-stoek  in  hand,  at  the  steps  of 
the  humble  auberge. 

A  fifteen  minutes'  halt  is  required  to  recruit 
the  horses ;  and  after  this  respite,  the  task  of 
climbing  the  Rigi  is  resumed.  We  now  plunge 
in  amid  the  shady  forests  of  fir  and  beach.  The 
objects  encountered  are  all  essentially  Alpine, 
and  both  music  and  painting  are  called  into  play 
to  absorb  the  imagination.  The  Swiss  woman 
with  her  panier  accosts  you  with  a  friendly  greet- 
ing. She  is  returning  from  the  upper  mountain 
height,  where  the  shepherds  dwell,  bearing  sup- 
plies of  milk  down  into  the  valley  below.  Then 
in  musical  tones  the  wanderer  or  the  pilgrim 
greets  you  with  his  "  Gelobt  sey  Jesus  Christ." 
Occasionally  we  met  the  boys  attempting  the 
jodel,  the  natural  vocal  melody  of  the  mountain- 
eer. From  the  first  auberge  to  the  well-known 
Klosterle,  "  Marie  zum  Schnee,"  (Notre-dame 
des  Neiges,)  the  wildness  of  the  Rigi  becomes 
most  apparent,  and  all  the  melodic  and  pictorial 
elements  the  mind  has  gone  in  quest  of  can  be 
realized.  The  strictly  national  character  of  the 
subject  adds  largely  to  the  interest  found  in  this 
pleasing  combination  of  a  tone-picture  animating 
a  visual  representation.  We  can  realize  this 
drama  of  Nature  in  Switzerland  only  ;  we  can- 
not find  such  a  depth,  naivete,  and  earnestness  of 


character  elsewhere.  It  is  true,  I  studied  these 
Rigi  scenes  through  myself,  passing  into  Nature, 
as  here  developed,  by  the  medium  of  both  tone 
and  material  creation.  Man  himself  is  here  an 
ancient  history,  and  his  habits  an  antiquated  ro- 
mance. Poetry  is  recognized  as  a  living  fact,  and 
the  melodrama  passes  before  the  eye. 
[To  be  continued.] 

Mr.  Fry  on  the  Oratorios. 

(From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune.) 

"  The  Creation-." 

The  Oratorio  is  universally  and  erroneouslv 
said  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  modern  drama  and 
opera.  It  was,  we  are  informed,  originated  by 
the  Church  scenes,  taken  from  the  Scriptures, 
being  presented  theatrically.  Adam  and  Eve. 
the  Old  Serpent ;  Daniel  and  his  friends,  the 
lions  ;  and  all  the  most  striking  scenes  of  the  Bible 
up  to  the  Crucifixion  included,  were  used  to  con- 
vey religious  instruction  to  the  rude  peoples.  But 
this  did  not  engender  the  drama  and  opera  of 
modern  days,  simply  because  the  theatre  never 
died  out.  It  existed  before  and  during  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  sustained  in  some  crude  vagabond 
form  by  the  troubadours  and  minstrels,  and  the 
Church  simply  took  their  "thunder."  Of  this 
there  is  ample  proof.  The  modern  Oratorio  is  a 
bastard  of  the  old  Oratorio.  The  dramatic 
interest  is  utterly  destroyed.  It  has  ceased  to 
convey  any  religious  instruction  through  the 
fplendid  vividness  of  dramatic  characterization. 
It  claims,  however,  to  have  dramatis  persona;, 
while  dramatis  persona  there  are  none.  The 
Elijahs,  and  Pauls,  and  Peters  of  oratorios  now 
are  simply  poor  farce.  The  Prophets  and  Apos- 
tles are  gentlemen  in  citizens'  dresses,  with  music- 
books  in  their  hands.  Angels  and  Prophetesses 
are  done  by  young  ladies  in  white  crinolines,  blue 
sashes,  likewise  with  music-books.  Adam  even, 
the  primeval  hero,  figures  in  a  black  coat  and 
trousers  and  white  cravat,  and  Eve  in  russet-toned 
silks.  Adam  with  a  music-book  in  his  hand  sings 
his  loves  to  Eve  with  a  music-book  in  her  hand, 
and  the  grande  passion  under  such  circumstances 
reminds  us  of  two  owls  in  an  ivy  bush.  The 
constitution  of  the  modern  oratorio  is  simply 
illogical.  When  the  people  grew  too  big  for  the 
raw  objectivity  of  the  original  dramatic  oratorio, 
then  the  attempt  to  keep  up  the  whole  action  of 
patriarchs,  angels,  saints  and  devils,  in  drawing- 
room  costume,  was  the.  result  of  inartistic  percep- 
tion. A  thing  is,  or  it  is  not :  the  oratorio  is  now 
dead,  and  this  galvanization  of  it  is  preposterous. 
The  proper  mode  of  writing  a  religious  composi- 
tion of  two  hours  or  more  long,  is  to  take  a 
religious  subject  of  varied  temper  and  tints,  and 
compose  individual  and  choral  pieces  thereupon. 
This  may  be  sung  effectively  and  grandly  at  a 
concert,  without  the  farce  of  pretentious  charac- 
terization, in  the  face  of  verisimilitude  and  com- 
mon sense. 

The  music  of  Haydn's  Creation  is  so  pure  and 
beautiful  that  it  seems  a  pity  it  is  mixed  up  with 
this  dead  and  departed  Oratorio  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  plastic  arts  and  the  drama  taught 
boors  and  barbarians  religious  ideas.  Haydn  was 
a  beautiful  melodist,  and  in  that  he  was  more  than 
a  century  beyond  the  clumsy  inconsequential 
melodic  phrases  of  Handel.  His  muse  is  sweet, 
gentle,  noble.  The  loveliness  of  an  awakening 
creation  was  a  fit  subject  for  his  temper.  The 
sweet  satisfactions  of  Paradise  were  symbolized  in 
the  saccharine  fluency  of  his  phrases."  There  has 
been  so  much  said  in  favor  of  Haydn's  Creation, 
that  to  repeat  any  more  of  laudation  is  like 
praising  the  rainbow.  Haydn  did  well  to  com- 
pose music  apart  from  the  theatre.  His  genius 
seemed  capable  of  everything,  except  he  under- 
took the  triple-concentrations  required  to  con- 
struct a  scene  for  the  opera,  and  then  he  failed. 

On  the  performance  of  Saturday  night  strona; 
words  of  commendation  may  be  bestowed.  The 
orchestra  was  composed  of  the  best  musicians  in 
the  city,  led  by  Mr.  Anschutz.  The  choral 
department  was  the  entire  Harmonic  Society, 
choice  young  voices,  some  300  in  number,  care- 
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fully  disciplined  by  Mr.  Bristow.  The  leading 
parts  were  sung;  by  tlio  notabilities  of  the  opera 
and  concert  room :  Madame  La  Grange,  Miss 
Milner,  Mr.  Carl  Formes  and  Mr.  Perring.  Very 
rarely  does  such  a  body  of  artists  appear  to  sing 
in  English.  Mr.  Formes  had  not  quite  recovered 
from  his  indisposition.  Mr.  Perring  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  English  concert  singers — a  fresh, 
agreeable  tenor.  Miss  Milner  has  a  very  pure 
soprano,  and  seems  especially  fitted  for  the  concert 
room. 

"  The  Messiah." 

Handel's  "  Messiah "  drew  a  good  house  on 
Christmas  night.  The  solos  were  entrusted  to 
excellent  hands  in  the  main,  and  the  chorus  was 
particularly  attractive.  Of  the  merits  of  Mme. 
Caradori,  the  new  soprano,  we  can  form  no  opin- 
ion from  her  execution  of  the  solo  music  of  Han- 
del, of  which,  with  the  solo  music  of  its  age,  we 
were  never  admirers,  and  now  less  than  ever. 
Emotion,  passion,  rhetorical  progression  and  cli- 
max are  necessary  to  show  forth  a  great  artist. 

Arts  must  grow — and  music,  the  last  and  most 
spiritual,  has  grown  since  it  took  shape  for  the 
first  time,  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  Mme. 
Angri  pronounces  English  so  very  badly  that  her 
execution  of  "  He  was  despised,"  &c,  was  accord- 
ingly deficient.  This  solo,  which  is  the  most  re- 
ligiously dramatic  of  any  in  the  oratorio,  and  free 
from  perruqueisms  and  roulade  work,  without 
culmination  or  modern  grace  and  definiteness, 
deserved  better  handling.  Only  at  the  close  did 
Mme.  Angri  make  a  point  worthy  of  her.  Mr. 
Perring  is  too  much  a  tenor  of  grace  for  the  solos 
in  which  Braham  by  virtue  of  volume  and  de- 
clamatory force  (not  by  delicate  method  or  nobly 
impassioned  style)  made  such  effect.  The  solos 
of  Mr.  Formes  were  finely  given,  though  he  is 
not  quite  recovered. 

We  can  find  little  or  no  musical  interest  in  the 
sentiment  of  some  of  the  words  set  in  this  and 
other  oratorios.  Music  is  for  passion,  emotion, 
aspiration,  and  not  for  abstract  inquiries  or  didac- 
tics. The  chorus  came  up  to  their  work  finely — 
all  thanks  due  to  Mr.  Bristow.  Fresh,  beautiful 
voices  abound  among  them.  The  orchestra  was 
well  led  by  Mr.  Anschutz,  and  was  very  good. 
There  being,  pi'operly  speaking,  no  orchestral 
coloring  or  treatment  in  this  work  (the  superad- 
ditions  of  Mozart  being,  like  other  things,  added 
and  not  co-integrally  evolved  with  an  original 
composition),  we  may  omit  a  special  notice  of 
that  department.  The  supreme  merit  of  the 
"  Messiah  "  lies  in  the  choruses,  constructed  ac- 
cording to  the  fugueistic  theory.  They  all  want 
the  higher  splendor  and  truth  of  modern  compo- 
sition, the  majestic  crowning  coda.  In  point  of 
fact,  they  have  fugueistic,  but  not  dramatic  devel- 
opment. They  must,  accordingly,  be  judged  by 
their  central  idea,  and  in  this  point  they  are 
models.  "  Like  sheep  "  is  a  model  of  one  kind  ; 
the  Hallelujah  chorus  one  of  another  kind.  The 
syllabication  of  the  latter  has  a  donble  excel- 
lence for  music.  The  shout  Hallelujah  is  an  old 
church  piece  of  thunder,  used,  as  Handel  bor- 
rowed it,  happily  with  the  plagal  chord.  This 
worked-up  specialty,  with  the  words  "  ever  and 
ever,"  the  determined  Saxon  monosyllables  "  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords"  is  the  best  verbal 
capital  stock  for  such  a  master  of  fugue  and 
powerful  individual  syllabication  as  Handel  was. 
This  chorus  cannot  ever  give  place  to  any  with 
words  chosen  from  the  Bible,  because  there  are 
not  so  good  words  for  the  purpose  left ;  and  it  is 
the  pioneer  that  wins.  The  performance  of  the 
Hallelujah  chorus  of  Friday  could  have  borne  a 
thousand  more  voices  and  two  hundred  more  in- 
struments, large  though  the  force  was.  The  sup- 
posititious idea  of  an  infinite  quantity  of  angels 
filling  the  heavens  and  shouting  Hallelujahs  ad- 
mits of  any  amount  of  power  laid  upon  the  exe- 
cution of  this  work — of  course  within  the  capa- 
city of  executants  and  hearers — for  beyond  a 
certain  number  direction  becomes  impossible  and 
effect  diminishes,  and  does  not  increase.  We 
have  heard  1800  instruments  in  the  open  air. 
The  effect  was  not  good — too  much  of  a  good 
thing. 


Carl  Formes. 

[Correspondence  of  the  lioaton  Courier.] 

New  York,  Dec.  27,  1857. 

I  saw  and  heard  Formes  last  evening  in 
"  Martha" — Flotow's  pretty  little  dish  of  melodious 
sweetmeats,  a  work  remarkable  as  having  been 
composed  expressly  for  this  great  basso,  and  yet 
affording  no  possible  opportunity  for  fair  display 
of  his  powers  as  a  singer.  I  speak  first  o(  having 
seen  Formes,  for  certainly  in  this  piece  one  is  more 
immediately  struck  by  his  remarkable  talents  as 
a  histrionic  than  as  a  vocal  artist.  "  Martha"  is  a 
comic  opera.  Comic  operas,  often  well  enough 
sung  in  this  country,  are  without  exception  most 
abominably  acted,  performers  deeming  it  fit  either 
to  exhibit  the  most  lugubrious  and  painfully  im- 
potent attempts  at  levity  and  airiness  or  to  adopt 
a  style  of  exaggerated  vulgar  burlesque.  I  have 
never  seen  a  genuine  piece  of  comedy  on  the 
lyric  stage  excepting  that  presented  last  evening 
by  Formes  in  the  part  of  Plumkett.  From 
beginning  to  end  it  was  quite  perfect.  His  first 
step  upon  the  stage  bespoke  the  thorough  artist. 
Even  in  acknowledging  the  repeated  salutes  of 
the  audience  he  clung  to  his  character,  and  dur- 
ing the  long  and  rather  stupid  ballet  that  imme- 
diately succeeded  his  entrance,  he  remained  al- 
ways faithful  to  the  role.  .Throughout  the  opera 
his  personation  was  alike  faultless  in  conception 
and  portrayal.  Plumkett  is  a  well-to-do  English 
farmer  of  about  a  century  ago — sturdy,  honest, 
hearty,  whole-souled,  a  lion  among  his  fellows, 
timid  and  a  little  boorish  when  brought  over- 
closely  in  contact  with  the  gentler  sex.  This 
character  Mr.  Formes  gave  with  Ravel-like 
accuracy  and  humor,  and  higher  praise  I  do  not 
know  how  to  convey. 

Of  Formes,  as  a  singer,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
speak  decisively,  having  only  heard  him  in  this 
one  opera,  which  is  really  so  unworthy  of  him. 
He  has  but  one  air,  and  that  of  no  value.  But 
even  in  this  ungrateful  part,  he  gave  frequent 
evidence  of  the  grand  and  noble  quality  of  "his 
voice  and  its  immense  capacities.  To  give  his 
powers  full  play  in  "  Martha,"  would  be  to  sacri- 
fice dramatic  truth,  and  he  is  too  much  of  an 
artist  for  that.  It  was  easy  to  see,  however,  what 
he  may  do  in  the  higher  class  of  opera  or  in 
oratorio.  His  voice  is  of  prodigious  extent,  and 
apparently  of  vast  volume ;  but  its  most  remark- 
able characteristics  are  its  wonderful  sweetness 
and  delicacy  and  flexibility — such  as  I  never 
heard  before  in  any  basso.  It  possesses  in  a  great 
degree  that  peculiar  tender  and  sympathetic 
quality  which  distinguished  Mario's  tenor,  but 
wholly  without  Mario's  effeminacy  of  tone.  Oc- 
casionally he  poured  out  a  flood  of  sound  like  the 
majestic  flow  of  a  great  river,  and  all  the  while 
retaining  the  gentleness  and  liquid  smoothness  of 
his  style.  Of  display  in  execution  he  was  chary, 
affording  only  occasional  evidence  of  his  ability 
in  this  respect.  A  here-and-there  cadenza,  and  a 
now-and-then  trill  (a  species  of  ornament  usually 
intolerable  for  a  man  to  attempt,  but  by  him  so 
clearly  and  neatly  uttered  that  it  was  delightful 
to  hear),  showed  well  enough  how  perfect  he  is  in 
this  as  in  almost  everything.  Much  has  been  said 
of  his  faulty  intonation,  but  certainly  last  evening 
nothing  of  the  sort  was  perceptible.  Every  note 
was  true  and  firm. 

However  great  Mr.  Formes's  talents  as  a 
vocalist  may  be,  I  imagine  that  he  is  even  a  better 
actor  than  a  singer.  His  personation  of  Bertram, 
in  "  Robert  the  Devil,"  is  said  to  approach  the 
terrific.  In  "  Martha"  he  shows  no  trace  of  this 
tragic  power,  but  is  merely  the  bluff,  good-natured, 
tender-hearted  yeoman.  He  must  be  an  extraor- 
dinary man  to  represent  these  two  extremes  of 
character  equallv  well.  At  present,  it  seems 
probable  that  Mr.  Formes  will  not  appear  in 
opera  in  Boston,  but  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  him  to  take  part  in  oratorios  to  be  given 
with  the  aid  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 


Mr.  Charles  Salaman's  Lecture. 

A  well-written  and  highly  interesting  lecture 
on  Handel  and  some  of  his  contemporaries  was 
delivered  on  Monday  evening  at  the  Marylebone 


Literary  Institution,  by  Mr.  Charles  Salaman. 
The  lecture  embraced  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing particulars  of  the  life  of  the  great  composer, 
and  touched  lightly  on  the  merits  of  a  number  of 
musicians  who  enjoyed  more  or  less  celebrity  at 
the  same  period.  To  the  majority  of  the  audience 
thenamesof  Lampc,  Galuppi,  and  Bononcini were 
myths;  but  for  that  very  reason,  if  for  no  oilier, 
Mr.  Salaman  was  justified  in  making  known  com- 
posers who  once  usurped  no  small  share  of  the 
popular  favor.  Galuppi  wrote  no  less  than  sev- 
enty operas,  not  one  of  which  has  descended  to 
our  times.  Lampe  made  himself  famous  by  his 
burlesque  opera,  "  The  Dragon  of  Wantley," 
which  contains  some  really  charming  airs,  but  is 
entirely  forgotten. 

The  illustrations  were  selected  with  much  judg- 
ment, and,  as  the  programme  will  show,  contained 
some  pieces  unknown  to  all  except  the  musical 
antiquary. 

I'ART   I. 

Coranto,  Bourrec,  Rigadoon —  Piano-forte  (Almira), 
produced  in  1703,  Handel,  born  1685,  died  1759. 

Canzonetta —  "To  lo  sai  quanto  t'amai,"  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  born  1650,  died  1725. 

Aria—"  Love  leads  to  battle"  (Camilla),  1706,  M.  A. 
Bononcini. 

Recitative  and  Aria — "  Lascia  cheio  pianga  "  (Rinal- 
do),  1711,  Handel. 

Aria — "  Per  la  gloria"  (Griseldi),  1722,  Giovanni  Bo- 
noncini. 

Overture— Piano-forte  (Ottone),  1723,  Handel. 

Aria — "Dove  sei  amato  bene"  (Rodelinda),  1725, 
Handel. 

Aria — "  Tutta  rea  la  vita  umana"  (Scipione),  1726, 
Handel. 

Aria — "  Dirti  ben  mio  vorrei  "  (introduced  in  the  Pas- 
ticcio, "  Alessandro  in  Persia  "),  1741,  Leonardo 
Leo.  born  1695,  died  1745. 

Duetto  Buffo — "  Lo  conosco  "  (La  Serva  Padrona), 
about  1733,  Pergolesi,  born  1704,  died  1737. 

Aria  with  variations  in  D  minor — (Third  "Suites  de 
Pieces")  1720,  Handel. 

.  PART   II. 

Bacchanalian — "Zeno,  Plato,  Aristotle"  (burlesque 
opera,  "The  Dragon  of  Wantley  "),  1737,  Lampe. 

Allegro  in  E  minor — Piano-forte,  Domenico  Scarlatti, 
born  1686,  died  1760. 

Aria — "  Lascia  Amor"  (Orlando),  1733,  Handel. 

Air — "Would  you  taste  the  noontide  air"  (Comus), 
1738,  Dr.  Arne,  born  1710;  died  1778. 

Bacchanalian  Song  —  "Now  Phoebus  sinketh  in  the 
west  "  (Comus),  1738,  Dr.  Arne. 

Aria — "  In  lascia  si  cara  amante  "  (Enrico).  1743,  Ga- 
luppi, born  1703,  died  1785. 

Duetto — "  Caro,  Bella"  (Julius Ceesar),  1726,  Handel. 

Mr.  Salaman,  in  the  course  of  his  research,  has 
discovereu  the  original  of  the  lovely  air — so  great 
a  favorite  at  our  concerts — "  Lascia  che  io  pian- 
ga," in  a  saraband  in  "  Almira,"  an  opera  written 
eight  years  previously,  the  first,  we  believe,  which 
Handel  produced  in  public.  But  Handel  enter- 
tained no  scruples  about  repeating  himself.  The 
air  from  Galuppi's  Enrico  is  extremely  expres- 
sive and  melodious,  and  led  us  to  regret  that  the 
author  of  seventy  operas  should  be  consigned  to 
oblivion.  The  air  by  Leonardo  Leo  is  not  un- 
known, and  is  ,an  admirable  specimen  of  a  love 
song  of  the  olden  time.  The  pieces  which  cre- 
ated the  most  effect  were  the  air  just  mentioned, 
Galuppi's  air,  the  buffo  duet  of  Pergolesi,  the 
song  from  "  Comus,"  and  the  bacchanalian  from 
"  The  Dragon  of  Wantley,"  the  last  a  fine  bold 
old  melody. 

The  vocal  music  was  entrusted  to  Miss  Harriet 
Rothschild  and  Mr.  Theodore  Distin;  and  Mr. 
Charles  Salaman  performed  the  instrumental  il- 
lustrations on  the  piano-forte,  with  the  exception 
of  the  air  and  variations  from  the  "  Third  Suite 
des  Pieces,"  which  he  executed  on  an  extremely 
old  and  withered  harpsichord,  which,  contrasted 
with  the  grand  piano-forte,  gave  forth  an  odd  and 
weird  sound.  Mr.  Salaman  was  loudly  applaud- 
ed in  all  his  performances.  Miss  Harriet  Roths- 
child, a  pupil,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  Salaman's,  has 
a  nice,  well-regulated  voice,  and  sings  like  an 
artist.  She  was,  however,  too  nervous  on  Mon- 
day night  to  do  herself  justice.  Mr.  Theodore 
Distin  acquitted  himself  in  the  performance  of 
the  antiquated  music  entrusted  to  him  most  cred- 
itably. He  gave  the  bacchanalian  song  with 
much  breadth  and  vigor,  and  displayed  no  small 
amount  of  comic  feeling  in  Pergolesi's  duet,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  loudly  encored. 

The  lecture  was  listened  to  throughout  with 
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great  attention  by  a  crowded  audience,  and  re- 
ceived with  hearty  applause. — London  Musical 
World,  Dec.  5. 


Avignon,    France,    Dec.    2. — One    balmy 

moonlight  evening  in  December  I  strolled  out  to 
take  a  little  fresh  air,  and  enjoy  the  cool  refreshing- 
breeze.  Lest  the  idea  of  a  balmy  evening  in 
December  may  seem  slightly  preposterous  to  those 
who  pass  that  delightful  month  in  the  States,  north 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  at  the  time  referred  to  I  was  in  Southern 
France,  and  not  New  York  or  Boston  —  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone  and  not  of  the  Hudson  or 
Charles. 

Passing  across  the  Place  d'Armes  and  pausing 
for  a  few  moments  to  watch  the  effect  of  the 
moonlight  upon  that  stupendous  old  structure,  the 
Palace  of  the  Popes,  and  upon  the  Cathedral,  I 
passed  up  the  inclined  terraces  that  lead  to  the 
Dom  des  Rochers,  a  grand  promenade,  that 
occupies  the  summit  of  a  huge  rocky  hill,  over- 
looking the  River  Rhone,  and  the  surrounding 
country  for  miles  around.  Expecting  to  meet  a 
crowd  of  gay  promenaders,  enjoying  the  beautiful 
moonlight  evening,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the 
place  quite  deserted,  and  not  a  single  human 
being  there  beside  myself.  All  the  glorious 
panorama  was  unrolled  before  my  solitary  gaze. 

Bye  and  bye  I  heard  the  roll  of  drums  and  the 
distant  sound  of  a  trumpet  rising  upwards  from 
the  city  below  and,  descending  as  far  as  the  portal 
of  the  Cathedral,  I  saw  in  the  bright  moonlight  a 
troop  of  richly  uniformed  soldiers  defile  up  the 
narrow  street,  cross  the  Place  d'Armes,  and  direct 
their  steps  towards  the  Palace  of  the  Popes,  which 
is  now  only  a  soldier's  barracks.  The  drums  beat, 
the  "  trumpets  flourished  brave,"  as  they  disap- 
peared beneath  the  arched  doorway,  while  from 
the  inner  court-yard  echoed  for  many  a  minute  in 
repeated  reverberations  the  sound  of  their  martial 
music,  filling  the  old  palace  where  once  sat  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter,  with  its  deafening  noise. 

Recrossing  the  Place  d'Armes,  and  passing 
through  a  narrow  street  I  soon  came  to  the  prin- 
cipal public  Place,  of  the  town,  flanked  with 
elegant  Cafes,  while  on  one  side  were  the  superb 
facades  of  the  new  Hotel  de  Ville  and  Theatre. 
They  seemed  funny  indeed,  when  compared  with 
that  gigantic  Papal  Palace  which  was  towering  up 
a  few  steps  distant,  but  still  they  were  both 
beautiful  buildings.  I  looked  at  the  bill  of  the 
Theatre,  and  saw  that  Donizetti's  Fille  du  Regi- 
ment was  announced  for  performance. 

It  hardly  seemed  right,  when  in  a  city  like  this, 
so  romantically  beautiful  of  itself,  and  so  replete 
with  wondrous  historical  associations,  to  waste  the 
little  time  1  had  to  devote  to  it,  in  going  to  a 
modern  theatre,  and  preferring  the  glare  of  gas 
falling  on  gilt  and  tinsel,  to  the  rays  of  the  moon 
silvering  old  Palaces  and  shinins 


•  on  castle  walls 


And  hoary  ruins  old  in  story," 
but  then  I  was  alone,  and  nothing  is  more  dismal 
after  all,  than  groping  about  a  strange,  dark,  half- 
ruined  town,  at  night.  So  I  did  just  what  nine 
tenths  of  the  most  uncompromisingly  romantic 
travellers  would  have  done  in  my  case — I  went 
to  the  Opera. 

The  Theatre  of  Avignon,  like  most  of  those  in 


France,  and  in  Europe  generally,  is  a  government 
affair.  The  present  building,  erected  some  ten 
years  ago,  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  city,  and 
would  not  disgrace  Paris  itself.  It  is  of  wdiite 
marble,  rectangular  in  form,  and  standing  quite 
isolated  from  any  other  building.  The  facade, 
which  is  very  elaborately  ornamented,  presents  a 
handsome  porch,  supported  by  Doric  columns, 
over  which  is  a  large  semicircular  niche,  adorned 
with  bas-reliefs  and  medallions  of  Petrarch  and 
Tasso.  Petrarch,  it  should  be  remembered,  lived 
at  Avignon,  at  the  period  when  the  Popes  sought 
to  establish  here  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
Avignonese  claim  him  as  their  own.  Here  too 
Laura  lived  and  died,  and  the  famous  fountain  of 
Vaucluse,  which  the  poet  has  immortalized,  is  still 
visited  daily  by  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  outer  decorations  of  the  theatre  are  com- 
pleted with  colossal  statues  of  Moliere  and 
Corneille  represented  as  sitting,  and  in  a  state  of 
profound  meditation. 

The  interior  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  the 
general  colors  being  gold  and  light  pink.  The 
auditorium,  which  is  unusually  high  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling,  contains  three  tiers  of  boxes  and  a 
gallery,  and  is  illuminated  by  a  handsome  chan- 
delier, and  a  few  clusters  of  lights  about  the  pro- 
scenium. Ventilation  has  received  great  attention, 
and  the  building  is  everywhere  cool  and  airy  —  on 
the  whole,  in  both  interior  and  exterior  elegance,  I 
have  seen  few  to  equal  it. 

The  opera,  as  I  had  before  said,  was  Donizetti's 
La  Fille,  which  was  given  entire,  including  one 
or  two  little  airs  generally  omitted.  The  per- 
formers, though  none  of  them  first  class,  yet  took 
their  parts  creditably ;  the  prima  donna,  one  Mile. 
Voisel,  with  a  fresh  pure  soprano,  receiving 
especial  applause.  It  was,  it  appears,  the  third 
debut  of  this  promising  young  artist,  and  after  her 
best  effort  —  an  air  in  the  second  act — cries 
were  made  for  the  Commissionaire.  This  func- 
tionary soon  arose  and  announced,  amid  great 
applause,  that  Mile.  Voisel,  having  successfully 
passed  three  debuts,  was  henceforth  a  member  of 
the  company.  Her  fortune  now  is  made,  for  she 
is  sure  of  a  regular  salary,  a  pension  when  super- 
annuated, and  if  in  the  meantime  she  exhibit 
sufficient  talent,  she  will  receive  an  engagement 
at  Paris  —  the  prize  to  which  all  French  opera 
singers  are  striving  to  attain. 

They  do  not  have  performances  every  evening 
of  the  week  at  the  Avignon  opera,  excepting 
during  the  fairs,  which  are  held  several  times  a 
year ;  on  other  occasions  the  regular  days  of 
performance  are  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Sun- 
days—  the  latter  being  always  the  great  gala  day 
for  the  theatre. 

There  is  much  —  very  much  to  be  seen  at 
Avignon.  The  view  of  the  city  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Rhone  is  wonderfully  striking,  as  at  a 
glance  all  the  features  of  the  place  —  the  Dom 
des  Rochers,  the  Palace  of  the  Popes,  the  Cathe- 
dral, the  cupola  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  church 
spires,  and  the  battlemented  walls  —  can  be  seen. 
It  appears  like  the  dream  of  an  artist,  rather  than 
a  reality. 

The  city  itself  is  dismal  enough  when  you  get 
into  it.  The  streets  crooked,  narrow  and  destitute 
of  pavements.  There  are  quite  a  nnmber  of 
music-stores,  and  the  manufacture  of  brass  musical 
instruments  is  extensively  carried  on.  In  the 
Cathedral,    an   old   but   by  no  means  imposing 


edifice,  is  a  superb  organ,  with  a  gilded  case,  the 
pipes  retaining  the  original  color  of  the  metal  — 
just  the  reverse  of  the  usual  style  of  organ 
ornamentation.  Trovator. 

New  York,  Dec.  22.  —  The  performance  of 
the  "  Creation,"  announced  for  Thursday  night, 

did  not  take  place  till  Saturday,  owing  to  the  in- 
disposition of  Herr  Formes,  who  has  been  suf- 
fering since  his  arrival  among  us  with  the  catarrh. 

The  Academy  was  lull  to  overflowing,  and  for 
once  it  can  be  said  that  a  very  large  number  of 
people  assembled  together  in  the  city  of  New 
York  to  hear  an  Oratorio.  I  think  this  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  indications  of  the  moral 
advancement  of  the  great  city.  Truly  the  times 
are  improving  with  us  when  we  are  enabled  to 
elect  an  honest  man  for  our  Mayor,  and  honor 
with  our  presence  a  performance  of  Haydn's 
"  Creation,"  "  under  the  immediate  patronage  " 
of  the  "  reverend  clersv  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn." 

The  arrangements  of  the  stage  were  such  as  to 
exclude  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Har- 
monic Society  from  their  proper  places  on  the 
stage,  and  more  space  was  allotted  to  the  orches- 
tra than  necessary.  For  this  reason  the  chorus 
did  not,  and  could  not,  do  as  well  as  they  might 
have  done.  I  have  heard  them  do  better  at  their 
rehearsals.  "  Awake  the  Harp  "  was  badly  com- 
menced, and  it  was  several  measures  before  it 
was  fairly  righted,  and  working  smoothly.  "  The 
heavens  are  telling,"  was  the  most  telling  thing 
of  the  evening.  "  Achieved  is  his  glorious  work," 
No.  2,  was  admirably  done.  The  Harmonic  So- 
ciety have  a  great  deal  yet  to  accomplish  in  the 
way  of  hard  work  and  severe  study.  It  was  most 
noticeable  in  those  passages  where  sudden  modu- 
lations occur,  or  in  chromatic  passages.  There 
was  a  palpable  diminution  of  volume,  a  wavering 
hesitancy  and  general  feebleness,  greatly  injuring 
the  general  effect. 

Mr.  Anschutz  is  more,  successful  with  the  or- 
chestra than  with  a  large  chorus  and  orchestra 
combined.  There  was  a  great  want  of  contrast, 
so  necessary  in  the  effective  management  of  such 
a  performance.  1  mean  as  to  piano  and  fortissi- 
mo, and  adagio  and  prestissimo-  Perhaps  with 
more  drilling,  and  a  better  acquaintance  with  his 
material,  the  result  may  be  more  satisfactory. 

Madame  Lagrange  shows  more  signs  of  de- 
cay in  this  kind  of  music  than  any  other.  The 
pulsation  in  the  voice,  when  the  tone  is  to  be  sus- 
tained, is  painful.  Some  call  it  a  tremolo,  but 
that  is  not  the  right  name  for  it.  It  is  not  rapid 
enough  for  the  tremolo,  but  is  a  quick  pulsation, 
the  result  of  an  effort  to  produce  a  steady,  pro- 
longed sound  with  vocal  organs  that  are  worn  out. 

Herr  Formes  sang  exceedingly  well,  and  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  flatting  on  the 
higher  notes,  and  a  disposition  to  a  drawling,  af- 
fected manner,  more  especially  in  the  Recitatives, 
his  singing  gave  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

Miss  Milker  had  the  most  to  do  with  the  so- 
los, and  no  one  regretted  it.  Her  style  is  simple, 
unaffected,  with  a  thorough,  English  school;  and 
while  she  may  not  entirely  satisfy  you,  she  never 
offends.  Miss  M.  seemed  most  perfectly  at  home 
in  her  part,  but  it  was  evident  she  did  not  always 
agree  with  Mr.  Anschutz  as  to  the  time  in  which 
some  of  the  pieces  were  taken  up.  Mr.  Perring 
sang  his  part  very  acceptably,  but,  with  more 
practice  in  public,  Mr.  P.  will  do  better  still. 
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The  "  Messiah "  is  announced  for  Christmas 
night  with  the  usual  flourish  of  trumpets,  minus 
the  thirty-three  "  reverend  clergy  of  New  York 
anil  Brooklyn,"  but  with  the  additional  aid  of 
Mesdames  Caradori  and  D'Angri. 

Bellini. 

New  York,  Dec.  29.  —  The  performance  of 
the  "  Messiah,"  on  Christmas  night,  by  the  Har- 
monic Society,  assisted  by  the  soloists,  Mme. 
Caradori,  Mme.  D'Angri,  Herr  Formes,  and 
Mr.  Purring,  was,  on  the  whole,  more  satisfac- 
tory than  that  of  the  "  Creation."  Mr.  Ansciiutz 
was  more  successful  in  making  himself  understood 
by  the  chorus,  but  Mr.  A.  has  much  to  learn  yet 
before  he  can  be  considered  a  first  rate  conductor 
of  an  orchestra  and  chorus  combined.  Mr.  An- 
schutz  does  not  seem  to  be  capable  of  always 
controlling  himself,  either  from  an  exceeding 
nervousness  or  want  of  sufficient  practice  in  this 
particular  line  of  conducting. 

The  new  candidate  for  public  favor,  Mme. 
Anna  Caradori,  obtained  a  fair  share  of  success. 
I  think  she  is  not  what  her  name  would  indicate 
— an  Italian — but  German,  rather  fine  looking, 
florid  complexion,  black  hair,  and  full  figure. 
Her  voice  is  mezzo  soprano,  of  good  quality,  but 
not  highly  cultivated.  Although  Mme.  C.  created 
no  enthusiasm,  she  sang  her  part  very  acceptably. 
I  think,  however,  Miss  Milner  would  have  pleased 
better. 

Mile.  D'Angri  did  as  well  as  any  one  could 
who  could  not  pronounce  the  words  intelligibly. 
The  music,  too,  is  not  as  intelligible  to  her  as  that 
of  Donizetti,  or  Verdi,  so  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  criticize  Mile.  D'Angri's  singing  the  music  of 
the  "  Messiah  "  in  the  same  manner  as  we  would 
that  of  Trovatore. 

Herr  Formes  has  not  fully  recovered  from  his 
severe  indisposition,  and  though  there  was  an 
improvement  on  his  singing  in  the  "  Creation," 
still  at  times  he  sang  very  much  out  of  tune. 
The  audience,  however,  were  determined  to  be 
astonished,  and  roundly  applauded  all  Mr.  F.'s 
subterranean  efforts,  whether  on  or  off  the  track. 

Mr.  Perring  sang  very  well,  but  it  requires  a 
voice  of  heavier  mould  than  that  of  Mr.  P.  to  sine- 
the  tenor  songs  of  the  "  Messiah."  "  Comfort 
ye,"  and  that  beautiful  song  from  "  Elijah,"  "  If 
with  all  your  hearts,"  are  songs  that  Mr.  Perring 
can  sing  exceedingly  well. 

The  chorus :  "  For  unto  us  "  was  most  admira- 
bly done,  the  orchestra  keeping  time  throughout. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  "  Hallelujah,"  but 
neither  of  these  choruses  excited  any  response 
from  the  audience,  who,  I  suppose,  were  waiting 
to  hear  Mr.  Formes  sing  some  of  those  awful  low 
notes.  Bellini. 

New  York,  Dec.  29.— I  regret  that,  through 
a  mistake,  my  last  letter  was  mailed  too  late  to 
reach  you  irr  time  for  that  week's  number.  I  see, 
too,  that  an  interruption  which  obliged  me  to 
leave  it  unfinished  made  me  forget  to  carry  out 
my  intention  of  mentioning  the  various  galleries 
of  which  our  city  enjoys  the  advantage  at  present. 
We  have,  indeed,  never  before  been  so  highly 
favored.  The  Dusseldorf,  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish collections,  all  fairly  represent  their  respec- 
tive schools,  while  the  Bryan  gallery  <nves  us 
specimens  (mostly  copies,  but  a  few  orioinal)  of 
the  old  masters,  and  the  Belmont  collection 
(bought  by  Mr.  Belmont  during  his  last  stay  in 
Europe,  and  now  exhibited  for  the  benefit  of  the 


poor,)  contains  miscellaneous  modern  paintings. 
These,  with  the  "  Horse  Fair  "  of  Rosa  Bonheur, 
exhibiting  at  Williams  &  Stevens'  (one  of  our 
"  Cottons  ")  can  keep  the  Art-lover  pretty  busy. 
In  the  British  gallery  we  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  though,  it  is  said,  in  none 
of  their  best  works.  Indeed,  none  of  these  illus- 
trations of  their  principles  could  ever  convert 
me  to  their  creed.  I  find  far  more  enjoyment  in 
the  other  portion  of  the  collection. 

The  French  gallery  is,  to  most,  much  more 
pleasing  as  a  whole.  There  are  some  fine  Rosa 
Bonheur's,  full  of  life  and  motion  ;  many  French 
landscapes  and  sea  pieces,  well  executed,  and 
doubly  interesting  from  their  giving  the  beholder 
an  insight  into  the  scenery  of  the  country ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  there  are  a  number  of  little 
genre  pieces  by  Edward  Frere,  L'enfautde  Metz, 
anil  others,  which  are  exquisite.  They  are  mostly 
scenes  from  humble  life,  or  small  every-day  epi- 
sr  des :  but  there  is  a  truth  and  earnestness  in 
them  which  cannot  be  surpassed,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  poetical  element  is  not  wanting. 
( )f  the  Belmont  gallery  and  the  Horse  Fair  I 
will  speak  another  time. 

Mrs.  Kemble  finished  her  course  yesterday 
with  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  after  having  read, 
during  the  past  week,  Julius  Cajsar,  King  Lear, 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  Measure  for 
Measure.  Her  choice  of  plays  was  rather  strange, 
several  of  the  most  popular — such  as  Macbeth, 
Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Merchant  of  Venice 
— being  left  out  of  her  repertoire.  Still,  she  al- 
ways had  crowded  houses ;  and  if  it  is  true,  as  I 
have  heard,  that  she  is  to  give  another  course, 
she  has  probably  reserved  some  of  the  more  at- 
tractive pieces  for  that.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  fash- 
ion to  admire  Mrs.  Kemble  unconditionally  ;  and 
I  run  the  risk  of  being  called  a  heretic  if  I  do 
not  follow  the  fashion.  In  many  points  I  do  ad- 
mire her.  Her  voice  and  play  of  feature  are 
wonderful,  her  conception  of  many  characters 
very  fine,  and  her  versatility  in  representing  them 
remarkable ;  but  she  acta  too  much,  for  mere 
reading,  and  frequently  overdoes  even  her  acting. 
This  has  for  consequence  that  she  is  often  coarse 
(as  she  cannot  be  otherwise  in  acting  coarse  parts, 
truthful  as  her  conceptions  are),  and  this  again 
often  makes  her  lose  sight  of  her  dignity.  When 
I  compare  her  with  Rachel,  who  in  her  most  pas- 
sionate parts  was  always  the  woman,  she  loses  by 
the  contrast ;  but  then  the  question  arises  whether 
Rachel  could  ever  represent  snch  a  multiplicity 
of  characters  as  well  as  Mrs.  Kemble.  In  Julius 
Cassar  the  latter  approached  nearest  to  my  ideas 
of  what  a  reading  ought  to  be.  There  was  ample 
expression  and  distinction  of  character,  while 
there  was  none  of  the  ranting  and  raving  which 
often  disturbed  me  in  the  other  plays.  Mark 
Antony  was  admirably  portrayed  throughout,  a 
fit  illustration  of  the  poet's  wonderful  production. 
The  comic  pieces,  such  as  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream  and  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  were 
capitally  given  ;  but  it  was  on  these  occasions  that 
she  sacrificed  taste  and  womanliness  to  truth  of 
representation.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  and  touching  than  her 
rendering  of  the  scene  between  Lear  and  Cor- 
delia, on  the  return  of  reason  to  the  former.  In 
short,  though  I  cannot  praise  her  throughout, 
there  is  enough  that  is  interesting  and  admirable 
in  her  to  make  me  sincerely  hope  that  she  will 
continue  her  readings  throush  a  second  course. 


Of  musical  entertainments  we  have  an  almost 
unprecedented  abundance  at  present.     Mr.  Ul- 
mann  does  his  best  to  make  the  season  a  memora- 
ble one.     Evening  opera,  opera  matindes,  orato- 
rios, &c,  follow   each  other  in   quick  succession. 
To  my  great  disappointment,  I  was  prevented,  at 
the  last  moment,  from  hearing  the  "  Creation." 
Some  tell  me  I  have  not  lost  much,  while  others 
praise  the  performance   highly.     On   Christmas 
night  the  "  Messiah  "  was  given,  with  Formes, 
Perring,  D'Angri,  and  the   new  star,  Mme. 
Caudori.     The   choruses  were  about  as   usu- 
ally sung  by  the  Harmonic  Society  ;  hardly  more 
than  indifferent.    Formes  sang  well  and  earnestly, 
as  he   always  does,  and  Mr.  Perring's  beautiful 
tenor  and  chaste  school  showed  to  great  advan- 
tage in  his  arias.     Mme.  Caradori  has  a  fine,  clear 
voice,  of  considerable  power  and  compass,  but 
evidently  not  as  good  as  it  has  been.     "  And  He 
shall  lead  his  flock  "  was  very  sweetly  sung,  but 
"  Rejoice  greatly  "  seemed   beyond  her  powers. 
In  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth"  she  was 
already  evidently  very  much  wearied,  and  by  no 
means  did  justice  to  that  glorious  composition. 
Indeed,  it  is  almost  too  great  a  task  for  even  the 
strongest,  freshest  voice  to  sing  all  the  soprano 
parts  in  the  "  Messiah."     Decidedly  the  gem  of 
the  evening  was  D'Angri's  rendering  of  her  two 
arias,  particularly  of  "  He.  was  despised."     It  is  a 
sure  proof  of  her  being  a  great  artist,  that  she 
does  well  and  appropriately  every  thing,  in  how- 
ever different  lines,  which  she   undertakes.      I 
knew  that  she  excelled  in  operatic  and  chamber 
music  ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  had  not  expected 
her  to  enter  so  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  Han- 
del, and  the  words  which  he  has  translated  into 
music.     Already,  in  the  first  aria,  her  glorious 
voice  rang  out  the  call  for  rejoicing  with  a  new 
sound  ;  but  when  it  came  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Savior's  wrongs,  there  was  an  indescribable  pathos 
and  tenderness  in   it,  which  was  only  enhanced 
by  the  simplicity  and  seriousness  with  which  the 
wondrous  music  was  sung.     The  words,  too,  were 
enunciated  most  distinctly.     Altogether,  it  was 
one  of  the  few  perfect  performances  which  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  hear,  and  I  shall  give  it 
a  place  in  my  memory  beside  Jenny  Lind's  "  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  Badiali's  "  The 
people  that  walked  in  darkness,"  and  Mario's  "n 
mio  te  soro,"  in  all  of  which,  as  in  this,  voice, 
singing,  and  composition,  all  combined  to  form 
one  harmonious,  perfect  whole. 

In  the  opera  line,  Robert  has  been  reproduced 
twice,  and  Martha  once  {Norma  was  given  at 
two  matinees),  and  on  Monday  Formes  appears 
in  a  new  character,  as  Sir  George  in  Puritani. 
For  to-night  —  will  you  believe  it  V  —  Fidelio  is 
actually  announced,  with  Caradori  as  Leonora, 
and  Formes  as  Rocco.  The  other  parts,  I  fear, 
will  serve  only  as  a  foil  to  these.  It  is  a  pity 
there  is  no  good  German  tenor.  The  opera  is 
subdivided  into  three  acts,  and  besides  the  over- 
ture to  Fidelio,  two  of  those  to  Leonora  are  to  be 
played.  I  forgot  to  mention,  that  in  Robert,  La- 
grange took  both  the  female  parts,  and  acquit- 
ted  herself,  as  far  as  acting  went,  very  finely. 
One  of  these  occasions  was  her  benefit ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  the  house  was  not  full  as  she  de- 
served. Formes  is  as  excellent  in  Bertram  as  in 
Plunkett.  The  individuality  of  these  two  widely 
contrasting  characters  is  so  distinct,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  them  represented  by  the  same 
person.  I  have  never  seen  so  fiendish  an  expres- 
sion on  any  human  face  as  he  puts  on  as  Bertram, 
nor  can  any  one  give  more  meaning  to  a  mere 
motion  of  the  hand  than  this  wonderful  actor. 

To-night  is  Eisfeld's  first  soiree,  but  lest  my 
letter  should  again  be  too  late,  I  will  defer  my 
report  of  it  until  next  week. 
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From  my  Diary,  No.  17. 

Dec.  26. — Here  is  some  conversation  not  so  imagi- 
nary as  it  might  be,  and  containing,  chemically  speak- 
ing, nine  parts  of  truth  to  one  of  poetry.  Omitting 
all  the  flattering  tilings  which  have  been  said, — as  is 
clear  enough  with  an  object  in  view, — about  the  wri- 
tings of  a  certain  contributor  to  the  Journal  of  Mu- 
sic, and  the  long-projected  and  half-accomplished 
work  which  he  has  in  hand,  I  come  to  the  point  nt 
once. 

Piper,  loquitur. — My  own  opinions  in  regard  to  sa- 
cred music,  I  am  glad  to  find,  correspond  perfectly 
with  those  of  Mr.  Dwight  and  yourself.  And  it  has 
been  my  object  in  this  little  work  to  form  such  a  col- 
lection as  shall  really  elevate  the  tastes  of  the  sing- 
ers. You  will  not  find  a  single  piece  made  out  of 
the  popular  German  student  and  drinking  songs,  or 
the  negro  melodies  of  the  day.  Everything  is  chaste, 
and  even  the.  most  joyous  pieces  I  think  you  will  find 
pervaded  with  a  due  solemnity. 

Diarist. — Well,  I  like  that,  certainly. 
Piper. — In  our  church,  too,  I  am  doing  all  I  can 
to  induce  the  congregation  to  join  in  the  psalmody 
in  certain  of  the  hymns,  and  for  this  object  I-  have 
brought  a  large  number  of  tunes,  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  one  and  two  centuries,  together  once 
more, — tunes  which  are  grave,  dignified,  and  yet  of 
beautiful  melody.  See,  here  are  St.  Ann's,  and 
York,  and  Mear,  &c. 
Diarist. — I  like  that,  too. 

Piper. — Another  feature  of  my  book  consists  of  the 
great  number  of  themes  from  the  Adagios  and  An- 
dantes of  the  best  instrumental  works  of  the  great 
composers.  These  I  have  taken  pains  not  only  to 
give  as  nearly  in  their  original  melodic  forms  as  a 
text  will  allow,  but  have,  as  far  as  possible,  retained 
their  original  harmonies,  so  as  to  furnish  for  the  choir 
a  music  as  near  perfection  as  is  possible. 
Diarist. — A  most  excellent  idea. 
Piper. — I  am  very  glad  to  find  my  plan  finds  so 
much  favor  with  you.  It  is  just  what  I  expected 
from  your  articles. 

Diarist. — Has  it  cost  you  much  labor  1 
Piper. — Labor  t  You  may  well  say  that !  I  have 
been  several  years  about  it,  and  every  piece  has  not 
only  been  tried  over  and  over  again,  with  piano-forte 
and  organ,  but  my  choir  has  practised  it  thoroughly, 
until  I  could  think  of  no  farther  possible  improve- 
ment. 

Diarist. — Such  a  book,  if  it  is  equal  to  your  hopes 
and  intentions,  will  give  you  a  reputation,  I  should 
say. 

Piper. — Of  course  I  hope  so,  and  all  I  want  now  is 
to  bring  it  fairly  before  people  of  taste  and  musical 
knowledge.  And  this  is  the  reason  I  have  ventured 
to  call  upon  you,  and  occupy  so  much  of  your  time. 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Dwight's  paper  circulates  among 
just  that  class  of  people  before  whom  I  wish  to  bring 
it ;  and  I  thought,  knowing,  as  I  said,  that  you  would 
be  pleased  with  my  book,  you  would  like  to  examine 
and  make  a  little  notice  of  it  in  your  Diary,  as  you 
call  it. 

Diarist. — Ah,  so.  Well,  I  can  think  about  it.  By 
the  way,  did  you  see  a  few  words  about  congrega- 
tional singing,  which  I  had  in  the  Journal  a  few 
weeks  ago  1 

Piper.— No,  I  didn't  happen  to. 
Diarist. — I  wish  you  had.     What  did  you  think  of 
the  article  about  Handel,  in  which  the  writer  takes 
ground  that  all  the  books1'are  wrong  in  making  his 
first  visit  to  Hanover  in  1709  or  10  t 
Piper. — What  was  it  in  ? 

Diarist. — Why,  in  Dwight's  Journal,  some  time  in 
the  Fall. 
Piper. — No,  I  believe  I  did  not  see  that  either. 
Diarist. — How  happened  it  ?    Did  the  paper  fail  f 
If  so,  you  h*ave  only  to  call  at  the  office  ;  I  am  very 
sure  they  will  supply  missing  numbers. 


Piper. — The  fact  is,  I — I — c — ah — I'm  not  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  paper,  and  don't  get  hold  of  all  the 
numbers. 

Diarist. — Not  a  subscriber  to. the  paper,  and  yet 
come  wishing  and  expecting  me  to  spend  my  time  in 
filling  up  its  columns  with  a  puff  of  you  and  your 
book  ?     Isn't  that  rather  crowding  the  mourners  1 

Piper. — 0,  I  did  not  expect  you  to  do  it  for  noth- 
ing, by  no  means.  I  am  able  to  pay  for  what  I  have 
done  for  me. 

Diarist. — Ah,  that  puts  a  different  face  upon  the 
affair. 

Piper,  joyously. — I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  When  will 
you  set  about  it  ?  And  what  will  such  an  article  be 
worth  ? 

Diarist. — No  matter  about  that  now.  Let  us  see. 
I  want  to  put  a  case,  Piper.     Listen. 

Let  A,  B.  and  C  represent  certain  individuals — 
say  the  Editor  of  a  musical  periodical,  your  humble 
servant,  and  a  certain  Mr.  Piper,  who  now  does  me 
the  honor  of  a  call  with  an  axe,  which  he  is  desirous 
of  sharpening  upon  my  grindstone.     Very  well. 

A  establishes  his  paper.  It  being  devoted  to  Art, 
it  of  necessity  depends  upon  the  artistic  taste,  culture 
and  appreciation  of  musical  people,  and  looks  for 
support,  in  great  measure,  from  such  men  as  C,  who, 
gaining  their  living  by  music,  are  naturally  supposed 
to  have  the  strongest  desire  to  know  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  musical  world.  But  C  cares  as  much 
for  his  art.  in  itself  considered,  as  a  swine  for  pearls, 
and  the  four  cents  a  week,  which  it  would  have  cost 
him  to  do  his  share  toward  the  support  of  the  jour- 
nal, and  at  the  same  time  increase  his  musical  knowl- 
edge, afford  him  not  only  a  vast  amount  of  original 
criticism  by  the  Editor  and  his  contributors,  but  also 
selections  from  the  best  essays  in  other  musical  pub- 
lications, both  home  and  foreign,  and  keep  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  principal  musical  events  of  the  civ- 
ilized world — these  four  cents  loom  up  in  his  imagi- 
nation as  a  sum  which  he  cannot  bring  himself  to 
sacrifice.     He  had  rather  give  six  for  a  glass  of  Lager. 

But  what  is  B  doing  *  B  has  long  cherished  a 
design  which  has  carried  him  across  the  ocean,  which 
has  cost  him  no  matter  what  toil,  and  labor,  and  sac- 
rifice— a  design  for  which  C  aforesaid  comes  compli- 
menting him  in  terms  of  flattery  only  employed  by 
those  who  are  mean  enough  to  hope  through  them  to 
be  able  to  use  him — a  design  which  years  of  patient 
labor  and  waiting  has  onlv  made  him  more  deter- 
mined to  accomplish.  Well.  As  one  means  of  at 
length  attaining  its  completion,  he  throws  all  the  en- 
ergies which  God  has  given  him  into  the  labor  of 
crowning  A's  periodical  with  success.  He  studies, 
writes,  translates,  and,  when  other  labors  occupy  the 
rest  of  his  time,  the  small  hours  of  the  night  are  de- 
voted to  that  end.  One  year  after  another  passes  by, 
and  the  periodical  attains  a  position.  Its  articles  (at 
first  stolen — copied  without  credit)  begin  to  go  the 
rounds.  Foreign  journals  are  happy  to  quote  eol- 
nmn  after  column  of  its  contents,  and  treat  its  opin- 
ions with  respect.  A  large  class  in  the  community 
— not  the  uneducated  and  unrefineel  either — cherish 
the  paper  as  a  favorite  visitor,  and  some  degree  of 
kindness  is  felt  not  only  for  the  Editor,  but  for  his 
correspondent  B. 

C  has  gradually  come  to  know  this  ;  and  now, 
when  he  wishes  to  become  known  as  teacher,  com- 
poser, and  compiler  to  that  particular  class  in  the 
community  upon  which  A's  paper  exerts  influence, 
he  is  ashamed  to  ask  a  favor  of  the  Editor,  and 
sneaks  into  the  room  of  B,  to  endeavor  by  flattery, 
and  the  off  r  of  a  five  dollar  hill,  to  induce  him  to 
smuggle  a  puff  of  his  wares  into  the  columns  of  the 
journal. 

(Piper  grows  fidgetty.) 

A  few  words  more,  Mr.  P.  Had  you  been  from 
the  beginning  a  subscriber  to  the  paper,  and  had  you 
done  all  in  your  power  to  obtain  that  additional  thou- 
sand subscribers,  which  would  have  enabled  me  long 
since  to  have  finished  my  weary  task,  even  then  you 
would  have  had  no  claim  upon  me.  If  the  paper  was 
mine,  I  might  perhaps  think  it  my  duty,  even  as  it 
is,  to  recommend  your  work ;  for  if  it  be  really  what 
you  say,  my  readers  would  have  a  right  to  demand 
so  much  of  "me  ;  but  as  I  am  only  a  contributor,  my 
grindstone  is  not  at  your  service  at  any  price.  Good 
morning.  Mr.  Piper. 

N.  B. — The  man  goes  away  offended  ! 
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Handel  and  Haydn  Society— Christmas  Per- 
formance of  "The  Messiah." 

It  was  a  raw  night,  last  Saturday's,  for  music 
or  for  charity.  Therefore  the  more  need  of  both. 
And  both  were  realized  in  fair,  though  not  the 
fullest  measure.  There  were  for  audience  say 
more  than  hall'  the  Music  Hall  full  of  people; 
and  most  of  these  were  such  as  came  iu  earnest, 
paid  their  way  and  listened  well.  The  services 
of  the  principal  singers,  and  chorus,  the  use  of  the 
hall,  &c.  were  free  contributions,  and  the  good 
work  must  have  yielded  several  hundred  dollars 
to  the  funds  of  our  excellent  Provident  Associa- 
tion. It  was  of  course  right  that  a  musical  charity 
should  tenderly  regard  the  interests  of  musicians, 
of  that  class  upon  whom  we  always  depend  for 
our  orchestral  music,  and  whose  margin  of  good 
fortune  generally  is  so  very  narrow,  that  they 
would  seriously  feel  the  loss  of  their  usual 
Christmas  engagement.  There  could  not  be  a 
truer  charity  than  to  employ  and  pay  the  orchestra. 

What  audience  there  was  -was  of  the  best  kind! 
we  have  never  known  an  audience  at  an  oratorio 
who  sat  it  through  so  steadfast!}'  and  so  atten- 
tively; even  before  and  during  the  last  Amen 
chorus,  scarcely  half  a  dozen  rose  to  leave  the 
hall.  This  proved  two  good  things:  that  our 
public  are  learning  to  appreciate  and  respect 
great  music,  and  that  this  time  the  noble  work  of 
Handel  made  its  power  and  beauty  felt.  As  to 
the  performance,  it  must  first  of  all  be  considered 
that  we  went  to  it  with  last  May's  Festival  still 
ringing  in  the  mind's  ear ;  and  of  course  the 
volume  of  those  mighty  harmonies  seemed  some- 
what shrunken  with  a  choir  of  but  one  third  the 
size.  Nor  was  the  balance  of  the  parts  as  good_ 
The  sopranos  especially  and  the  contraltos  sound- 
ed thin  and  meagre,  compared  with  the  sonorous 
masses  of  bass  and  tenor,  which  answered  all 
their  points  with  ten-fold  breath  and  ponderosity. 
Yet  the  choruses  were  well  sung;  for  the  most 
part  clear  and  sure,  and  some  of  them  highly 
effective  measured  by  any  lower  standard  than 
the  Festival.  "  Worthy  the  Lamb,"  "  Glory  and 
Honor"  and  "  Amen"  were  uncommonly  success- 
ful; and  the  "Hallelujah"  was  a  most  inspiring 
service  in  which  all  "assisted"  standing. 

Next  we  have  to  consider  the  omissions.  The 
great  length  of  the  "  Messiah  "  necessitates  some 
curtailment.  Pity  it  could  not  be  made  more 
purely  with  reference  to  the  continuity  and  mean- 
ing of  the  oratorio,  rather  than  to  certain  here 
established  habits,  to  the  display  of  singers  and 
to  the  popular  spice  of  contrasts.  Certain  pieces, 
which  are  always  sung,  belong  rather  to  the  bra- 
vura order,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  this  car- 
nest  music,  and  might  be  spared,  if  wc  spare  any 
thing.  "  The  trumpet  shall  sound  "  is  a  bravura 
song,  which  really  mars  the  perfection  of  the 
oratorio,  and  sacrifices  truth  to  the  display  of 
skill  in  the  first  trumpeter  (capitally  done  it  was 
by  Mr.  Heixicke,  wc  cheerfully  admit)  ;  but 
why  keep  that  in,  when  we  must  leave  out  so  im- 
portant and  profoundly  beautiful  B  chorus  as : 
"  And  with  his  stripes,"  and  what  precedes  it  ? 
Let  the  trumpet  go,  says  every  real  lover  of  the 
oratorio,  and  give  us  the  chorus.     Again  :  "  Thou 
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shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  "  is  an  air  for 
no  one  but  the  most  extraordinary  and  iron  sort 
of  tenor ;  it  is  much  more  than  mere  bravura,  it 
is  a  truly  poetic  and  expressive  song,  but  it  can 
be  spared  until  we  have  another  Braham  here  to 
sing  it ;  commonly  it  only  shows  the  tenor's  weak- 
ness, dwarfs  him,  and  makes  us  think  of  him  in- 
stead of  the  music  ;  and  who  would  not  be  thank- 
ful for  the  minutes  it  feebly  occupies  to  be  given 
to  some  important  chorus,  such  as :  "  For  as  by- 
Adam  all  died,"  &c.  ? 

The  solo  parts  showed  a  good  average  excel- 
lence, and  in  some  instances  went  beyond  that. 
Mr.  Adams  sang  "  Comfort  ye  "  and  "  Thy  re- 
buke "  in  a  voice  that  seemed  more  sweet  and 
sympathetic  than  ever,  and  he  has  greatly  gained 
in  firm,  well-graduated,  artistic  control  thereof, 
and  in  expression  generally.  His  power  lies  in 
the  sweet  cantabile,  and  falls  short  of  the  require- 
ments of  bold,  declamatory  passages.  We  found 
a  very  rich,  large,  musical  contralto  in  the  voice 
of  Mrs.  T.  H.  Emmons  (who  is  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Mozart),  and  who  gave  "  O  thou  that  tellest" 
and  "  He  shall  feed  his  flock  "  very  respectably, 
but  lacked  life  and  pathos  for  "  He  was  despised." 
Mr.  WetiierbiiE  gave  pure  and  excellent  inter- 
pretations of  the  famous  bass  songs,  sustaining 
himself  through  the  long  roulades  with  most  ar- 
tistic evenness.  Mrs.  Long  never  pleased  us 
more  than  this  time  in  the  great  soprano  solos. 
She  has  gained  in  voice,  in  execution,  and  in 
style.  If  we  cannot  have  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  and  inspired  singers,  we  know  not  where 
to  look  for  a  more  satisfactory  rendering  of  "  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  "  than  she  gave 
us  that  night.  Mrs.  Wentworth,  too,  renewed 
the  impression  of  her  fine,  sweet,  silvery  voice, 
and  finished,  chaste  delivery  in  "  Come  unto  him  " 
and  "  But  thou  didst  not  leave." 


Elise  Hensler. — The  Gazetta  Musicale  of  Milan 
has  a  letter  from  Venice,  which  chronicles  the 
appearance  of  our  young  Boston  prima  donna  at  the 
Teatro  San  Benedetto  in  November.  We  translate: 
"  Mile.  Hensler  is  as  it  were  a  new  acquaintance  in  our 
artistic  world ;  Milan  knows  her,  because  it  educated 
her  and  saw  her  on  the  stage  of  its  great  theatre 
encouraged  by  her  first  and  deserved  plaudits.  Her 
beauty  is  singular:  it  is  the  true  Anglo-Saxon  type 
quickened  by  the  American  sun,  a  flower  of  Europe 
transplanted  to  the  virgin  soil  of  the  new  world.  In 
this  excellent  singer  we  had  the  most  effective  proof 
of  what  a  good  artistic  education  can  do.  Scarcely 
does  she  open  her  mouth  when  her  voice,  though 
weak,  sinks  sweetly  into  your  soul,  and  you  are  above 
all  attracted  by  the  purity  of  the  sounds,  the  elegance 
of  phrasing,  the  neatness  of  her  limpid,  fluent  execu- 
tion. She  has  no  defect  of  syllabication,  despite  her 
Northern  origin,  and  she  takes  breath  at  the  right 
places.  She  has  an  expression  more  tender  than 
impassioned,  more  sweet  than  inspired  ;  her  action, 
although  studied,  is  noble,  most  judicious.  In  the 
duet  with  M.  Carrion  in  the  third  act  of  Mose'  she 
excited  the  public  to  tumultuous  applause,  and  a 
repetition  was  desired  every  evening."  Her  next 
appearance  was  in  La  Sonrtambvla ;  the  same  writer 
says:  "The  sentimental  role  of  Amina  in  some 
passages  requires  abandon  and  impassioned  energy; 
but  for  the  most  part  the  tender  peasant  girl  has  on 
her  lips  only  the  sweetest  words  of  love,  accents  and 
sighs  ineffable:  in  these  tranquil  and  intimate  mani- 
festations of  passion  Miss  Hensler  rose  to  a  height 
not  common ;  she  modulated  the  song  with  a  pure 
style,  and  the  ornaments  were  rendered  with  precision 
and  true  intonation.     A  great  merit  of  Carrion  is 


his  not  sacrificing  to  the  taste  of  the  day  the  true 
traditions  of  the  melodious  and  ornate  song,  more 
sentimental  than  dramatic,  which  makes  the  part  of 
Elvino  so  beautiful.  He  and  Mile.  Hensler  had  the 
happy  idea  of  restoring  to  the  light  that  delicious 
duet  of  the  first  act:  Son  aeloso  del  zpffiro  crrante, 
which  from  Rubini  to  this  day  has  been  omitted  by 
nearly  all  the  artists  incapable  of  modulating;  in 
perfect  accord  the  exquisite  and  difficult  embroideries 
of  the  melody.  And  they  did  well,  for  a  more 
splendid  effect  they  could  not  have  produced,  for 
expression  and  fineness  of  coloring." 

A  correspondent  from  the  same  place  writes  to  a 
Trench  paper:  "  Rigoletto  has  taken  the  place  of  La 
Sonnambiila.  The  generals  did  their  duty,  although 
not  so  the  rank  and  file.  By  the  srenerals  J  mean 
Mme.  Hensler,  who  has  shown  herself  as  perfect  in 
Gilda  as  in  Amina.  which  is  saying  not  a  little;  I 
mean  Carrion,  as  duke  of  Mantua,  surely  much  to  be 
commended  ;  I  mean  Varesi.  an  excellent  Rigoletto. 
Beautiful  and  sympathetic,  very  interesting  in  pas- 
sages where  sentiment  predominates,  full  of  dignity 
and  grace,  Mme.  Hensler  adds  to  all  these  qualities 
a  charming  voice  of  the  nightingale.  I  said  the 
nightingale,  and  I  stand  to  it ;  it  is  love,  love  with  all 
its  fine  shades  and  its  contradictions :  love  with  its 
beautiful  smile  all  tears, — it  is  tender  and  devoted 
passion  in  which  Mme.  Hensler  triumphs.  I  would 
risk  my  life  that  she  would  play  the  Trauiata 
admirably,  for  she  is  one  of  the  women  who  know 
best  how  to  die,  rayazza  dalla  bella  morte." 


The  subscription  lists  to  Cart.  Zerrahn's  proposed 
Orchestral  Concerts,  now  hanging  in  the  windows  of 
the  music  stores,  have  grown  to  a  formidable  length. 
It  looks  as  if  the  concerts  were  a  foregone  conclusion. 
....Mr.  Werner's  concert  of  sacred  music,  by  the 
boys  of  the  House  of  the  Angel  Guardian,  to-morrow 
evening,  is  worthy  of  attention.  There  you  will  hear 
not  only  a  choir,  but  an  orchestra  of  boys,  who  have 
been  taught  to  play  the  several  instruments.  The 
hymns,  marches,  Glorias,  Ave  Marias,  songs,  &e.  will 
be  followed  by  a  series  of  Christmas  tableaux.,  with 
accompanying  music  from  Handel's  "Messiah"  and 
other  works.... The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club 
offer  another  fine  programme  for  Tuesday:  the  Beet- 
hoven Quintet  in  C,  part  of  a  Quintet  by  Gade,  and 
Quartets  by  Mendelssohn  and  Haydn,  with  songs 
(one  from  Mozart's  Titus)  by  Miss  Maria  Fries, 
compose  the  attraction.. .  .The  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  have  dropped  "  Israel  in  Egypt "  for  the 
present,  and  are  rehearsing  "  Elijah"  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  soon  performing  it  with  Herr  Formes  and 
other  artists  of  the  Ulmann  troupe  at  New  York. 

A  notice  of  Mr.  Satter's  concert  at  Cambridge, 
from  our  Diarist,  will  appear  next  week.... The  Bos- 
ton Music  School  (under  charge  of  Messrs.  Baker, 
Adams,  Homer,  Parker,  and  Schultze)  commences 
a  new  term  next  Monday.  The  young  ladies,  pupils 
of  the  School,  treated  their  parents  and  friends  to  a 
charming  little  social  music  party  at  Chickering's  on 
Christmas  Eve.  Entering  in  the  middle  of  the  eve- 
ning, we  heard  "  "With  verdure  glad  "  sung  with  good 
style  and  feeling  by  a  voice  of  singularly  rich  and 
fresh  quality.  Robert,  toi  guej'aime,  a  two-part  song 
of  Mendelssohn,  "  He  was  despised,"  and  other  good 
selections,  showed  truly  interesting  voices  and  the 
fruits  of  pure  and  thorough  training.  The  piano-forte 
performances  were  also  highly  promising  ;  especially 
a  four-hand  arrangement  of  a  fine  overture  by  Men- 
delssohn, written  originally  for  wind  instruments.  All 
the  piano  pieces  were  played  correctly,  clearly,  with  a 
good  touch  and  honest  style,  and  did  credit  both  to 
Mr.  Parker  and  his  pupils.  Remembering  the  first 
term's  exhibit  of  this  School  last  Spring  or  Summer, 
we  were  struck  by  the  evidence  of  decided  progress  in 
the  right  direction. 


QUvtYtistm^xtts, 


CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 
NINTH    SEASON. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB'S  Third  Con- 
cert will  take  place  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  Jan.  5,  at 
Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms.  They  will  be  assisted  by  Miss 
Maria  Fries,  Vocalist. 

Beethoven's  Quintette  in  C,— Mendelssohn's  Quartette  in  E 
flat,— Quartette  by  Haydn,— Songs  by  Mozart  and  Mendels- 
sohn, etc.,  will  be  given. 

See  programme  at  music  stores.     Concert  at  1%  precisely. 

Package  of  Eight  Tickets  (reduced  price)  Four  Dollars.  Sin- 
gle tickets  will  be  75  cents  each 

GrES^taVE-^-TO"    TRIO. 

Mr.  CARL  GARTNER  anncunces  that  their  First  Musical 
Soiree  will  take  place  Jan.  16,  at  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms. 

Tickets  to  set  of  Six  Concerts,  $3.  Half  set,  ©1.50.  Single 
ticket  SI. 


A  CONCERT  OP  SACRED  MUSIC 

Will  be  given  at  tho    BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL,  on    SUNDAY 
EVENING,  Jan.  3d,  1858,  by  the  Bnys  of  the  Houkc  of  the 
Angel  Guardian  under  the  direction  of  Mr    A.  Werner. 
O3"  Tickets  25  cents.     Concert  to  commence  at  1%  o'clock. 

ORCHESTRAL    CONCERTS. 

CARL  ZKRUAHN  propones  to  give  a  Scries  of  FOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERTS  at  the  Bohton  Mohic  Hall, 
during  the  present  season.  Tickets  for  the  Series,  Two  Dol- 
lars.   Subscription  Lists  are  now  in  circulation. 

53:ai-vaa-;3  Musical  Association. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  on  MONDAY  EVENING, 
January  18th,  1858,  at  the  Revere  House.  Business  meeting 
at  7  o'clock  precisely,  and  a  punctual  attendance  is  earnest- 
ly requested Supper  at  0  o'clock. 

HENRY  WARE,  Recording  Secretary. 

Boston,  Dec.  12,  1857- 


G. 

NEW 


ANDPi    &    CO'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

ABT,  op.  82.     Thirty  Three-part  .Jongs, 

BrindM,  from  '*  Macbeth,"  in  two  flats 

Caro  norne.  (Dear  name.)  from  "  Rigoletto," 

Hemlock  Seat Ch.Z"gbaum, 

Her  bright  smile  haunts  me  still, Wrighton, 

Herdsman's  Mountain  Ilo'ne, 

How  could  I  leave  thee.    Popular  Song, 

I  dream  of  thee, Ch.  Merz, 

I'll  pray  for  thee,  from  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor," 

Over  the  Sea Groom, 

Rustic  Gate, F.  Mori, 

Silver  moon  is  keeping  silent  watch, Hatton, 

Tyrolese  and  his  Child,  new  edition, 


INSTIUJJffiENTAL  MUSIC. 

Allegretto  Scherzando, Beethoven,  30 

Alpine  Roses,  Polka  Mazurka, Fr   Uegar,  25 

Emmeline  Mazuika C.  Merz,  25 

Happy  Return  Polka "        30 

King  Pepin  Polka,  by  D'Albert,  for  Piano 30 

Do.  do.  do.  for  Piano  and  Cornet,. .. .  40 

Kitty  Tyrell,  (CharmiDg  Tunes,  No.  21,) 10 

Lancers'  Quadrille,  New  Arrangement, A   Tatzel,  30 

Louisa  Miller  :  Bouquet  of  Melodies, Th.  Moelling,  50 

Four  Polka  Kedowas,  by  Losse  : — No.  1,  Ladies' ;  No.  2, 

Party  ;  No.  3,  Bachelor's  ;  No.  4,  Anna, each.  15 

Reine  des  fees,  Valse  brill A.  Gockel,  35 

Simon  Bocanegra  :  Bouquet  of  Melodies,.  .  .Th.  Moelling,  50 
Sultan's  Polka,  (colored)  for  Piano  and  Cornet,.  ..D'Albert,  50 

Svmpathie,  Rondo  Valse, A.  Gutman,  40 

Thalherg  Fantasias,  simplified  by  Ch.  Merz: — 

No.  1,  Serenade,  Don  Pasquale, 45 

No.  2,  Quatuor,  I  Puritani, 40 

Traviata:  Bouquet  of  Melodies, Th.  Moelling,  No.  1,  50 

Do.  do.  do.  "  No.  2,  60 

Trovatore  :  Miserere, Th.  Moelliug,  50 

Valerie  Polka,  (colored) Godfrey,  40 

Vepri  Siciliani :  Bouquet  of  Melodies, Th.  Moelling,  60 

Waterloo  Polka,. .  .Godfrey,. . . Piano  25c  ;  Piano  &  Cornet,  35 

VIOLIN  MUSIC. 

A.  Andre,  Jr.  —  Sounds  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  for 
Piano  and  Violin  :  Set  7,  Aurora  Waltz,  Spohr, 

Romance  from  Zemir  Azor, 35 

"  Violinist's  Pocket  Companion,  containing  100 
tunes,  (Popular  Songs,  Dances,  Airs,  etc.)  Duod. 
boards,  4  vols. . .  -, each,  25 

We  have  just  received  from  our  house  in  Europe  : — 

Burgmiiller. — Potp.  Traviata,  for  four  hands, 75 

Ad  Wirth. — Pract.  Directions  for  Brass  Instruments,  an 

excellent  new  work, 1.50 

G.  andr£  &  CO., 

1104  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 

AUGUST     HAMANN, 
TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 

SIGNOB.  AUGUSTO  BENDELAKI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86    Pinckney  Street. 

Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Music,  have  returned  from  Europe,  and  are  ready 
to  receive  Pupils.  They  may  be  addressed  at  No.  17  Franklin 
Place,  or  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  street. 

OTTO     DEESEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  St  or  at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Ware-rooms. 

Terms  for  Music  lessons,  $50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

WILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

4~1IVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
XJ  and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 
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FIRST  PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


PROM    THE 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 
THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM    THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    O  RAND    PIANO; 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 

MASONIC     "JL,J5J3M^3>XjE!, 

TEEMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON. 

MRS.    J.    H.    LONG, 
"VOO.A.LIST    (SOPRANO). 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

S3  .     HES  .     2E2  «i(\.  Xj  Xi . 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORQANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 


G.    ANDRE    &,    CO., 

Depot  of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

EDWARD    JlTIbaIlChI 


^ntljems  for  i\t  Coming  Stetson. 
Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

f"\  (Imported  from  England) 

3     9'   Broadway )  N.Y. 
Anthems  for  Christmas. 

HOPKINS,  E.  J.— Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  s.  A. 

T.  B.,  19  cts.     Single  vocal  parts,  13  cts.     Class  copy  3  eta. 
CR0CE.—  Behold,  I  briog  you  glad  tidings :  s.  a.  t.  b.,  19  cts. 
GREENE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings:  for  two  Trebles 
or  Tenors,  with  Chorus  for  four  voice?,  38  cents.    Separate 
vocal  parts,  22  cents. 
HANDEL.— For  behold  darkness     Reeit.  }  ,n  _pr.fn 

The  people  that  walked  in  darkness.  Air  b.  J  ld  cents" 
For  unto  us  a  Child  is  horn.     31  cts.     Sep.  voc.  parts,  25  cts. 
Behold,  a  Virgin  ."hall  conceive  ;   and  O  !    thou  that  tellest; 
Alto  Solo  and  Chorus,  31  cts.     Ditto,  8vo  6  cts.     Separate 
vncal  parts,  25  cts. 
JACKSON,  (Mashatn.)  — Short  and  Easy  Anthems,  suitable 
for  Country  Choirs  :  — 
Sing,  O  heavens  !  (4  voices.)  25  cts.     Sep.  vocal  parts,  13  cts. 
0  Zion  !  that  bringest  good  tidings,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 
O  !  come  hither  and  behold,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 
NOVELLO.— Sing  unto  the  Lord  :   Short  Anthem  for  s.  A   T.  B. 
with  a  Verse  for  Four  Trebles,  19  cts.    Small  class  copy,  in 
score,  3  cts.    Separate  vocal  parts,  16  cts. 
PURCELL.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings  :  In  full  score. 
Verse,  a.  t.  b.  69  cts.    Separate  chorus  parts,  13  cts. 
Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings,  (abridged  from  the  above,) 
from  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music.    Verse,  a.  e.  b.  25  cts.    Se- 
parate vocal  parts,  22  cts. 
VITTORIA.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings:   s.  A.  T,  b., 
Folio  size,  19  cts.     Class  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

Carols  for  CHaristmas-thk. 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  M.  A. 

Words,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the 

Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,M.  A. 

With  Melodies. 

ISmo  size,  Sewed 13 

"  In  packets  of  50, 5  00 

"  Condensed  Four  Vocal  Parts, 25 

With  Voice  Parts  and  Piano-forte  Accompaniment. 
Folio  music  size, \ 1  13 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Organ,  iu  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad  libitum  vocal  parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument.    The  Volume,  folio  music  size,  Sfl.13. 

liwCTJSIO-A.ll.     PKESE^TTS. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  OF  ORATORIOS  form 
valuable  and  appropriate  presents  for  the  coming  season.  All 
the  popular  Oratorios  by  Handel,  IIatdn,  Beethoven,  Mo- 
zart, and  Mendelssohn,  published  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Piano 
Forte  accompaniment,  at  from  SI  to  SI. 88  each,  according  to 
length.  These  editions  are  handsomely  bound  in  Parchment- 
Cloth,  and  are  those  in  general  use  by  Choral  Societies  and 
Families  throughout  the  United  States  and  England,  from 
their  perfect  reliability  and  correctness. 

J.    A.    NOVELLO, 
389  Broadway,  New  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ  &  Harmony, 
3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANOFORTE. 
Residence  No,  56  Kneelaud  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m§n  nf  tljB  ^irnra  unit  Ringing, 

U.    S.   HOTEL. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

C.    BREITSING, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErarcPs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[£7*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

MUSIC  "~AIf  D  ^  JOB     PBUiTTmG^^DFFIfJE^ 


ITctvj    piano- jfovte    School   (OuiDc 

FOR  THE   YOUNG    PIANIST, 

A  COLLECTION    OF    SELECT   PIANO  PIECES 

WITH  MECHANICAL  EXERCISES, 

BY 

JTJLITJS    liUNTOIRIR,. 

Price  $2.50. 


In  teaching  those  who  are  still  at  the  nutwt  of  their  studies, 
the  instructor  finds  frrear,  difficulty  in  selecting  KuitaMe  pieces 
for  the  scholar  to  practise  by  way  of  relief  to  hiw  mechanical 
exercises.  As  the  author  of  this  woik  ru^gef-tsin  his  preface, 
much  depends  upon  a  judicious  choice  in  this  respect.  This 
compilation  is  mainly  designed  to  meet  the  diftirulry.  He  has 
arranged  here  a  large  collection  of  fhort  and  pleating  melo- 
dies, such  as  can  with  safety  be  made  to  accompany,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  tediousness  of,  dry  finger  exercise*  In 
the  course  of  these  lirtle  pieces,  he  introduces  one  by  one  all 
the  various  little  niceties  of  piano  playing,  with  copious  notes 
and  explanations  as  to  the  expression  and  method  of  execut- 
ing them  They  serve  not  merely  as  useful  mechanical  exer- 
cises for  the  fingers,  but  also  a*  examples  of  the  many  forms 
of  piano  passages,  and  as  an  admirable  preparation  for  more 
elaborate  compositions,  such  as  are  fo  be  taken  up  by  those 
whom  he  designates  as  ''  in  the  second  stage"  of  their  studies. 

The  system  of  fingering,  too,  employed  by  this  great  master 
is  excellent,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Every 
consideration  is  made  for  the  smaller  hand  of  the  young  pupil, 
and  the  exercises  are  so  arranged  as  to  train  it  gradually  for 
the  more  extended  "grasps  "  of  the  matured  pianist  The 
mechanical  exercises  interspersed  are  preparatory  of  what  fol- 
lows, and  are  throughout  disposed  with  a  view  to  progressive- 
ness. 

This  "  Guide  "  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  want  which  is  greatly 
felt.    Published  by 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 

291  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  laree  quarto  of  SO  pages,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thalberg.  Analysis  of  4000  Musical  Works, 
Musical  Engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Musi<\  &c.  A 
book  of  great  value  to  all  musicians.  Sent  to  any  address  on 
the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stumps  to  defray  postage. 

TO  EDITORS.  — Russell  &  Richardson  will  send  you  82 
worth  of  their  latest  Musical  Publications  (postage  freei  if  you 
will  give  the  above  advertisement  (including  this  offer)  one 
insertion  in  your  paper. 


Me.    ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Terms  £50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per 
quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  ^'rec-t.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickerings',  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars,  contaiuing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Mouday,  the  4th  of  January  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments : — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  S25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F.  Baker.  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  and  William  Schultze. 

For  particulars,  address  B.  F.  Baker,  No.  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  a  situation  to  sing  in  Church.  Apply  at  Russell  & 
Richardson's,  2U1  Washington  St. 

w.  schraubstaedter, 

VOCALIST    (TEKOR), 

Gives  instruction  in  SINGING  and  on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  12  Marion  Street. 


C    3L».    "CTTATKIKTS    cfis    Go. 

,  ■'    "  ~Y  (Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkins,) 

Wholesale  k  Retail  Dealers  in 

^PIANO-FORTES 

r    AND  MELODEONS, 
From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  HI. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent 86.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

An  Ascent  of  the  Rigi. 

[Continued  from  last  week.] 

We  now  find  ourselves  landed  at  "  Marie  zum 
Schnee."  Here  stands  an  old  institution  known 
by  the  Swiss  as  "  das  Klosterli,"  or  the  Cloister, 
inhabited  by  a  few  Capuchin  monks,  who  are 
seen  in  and  around  the  building  as  you  pass  by. 
An  auberge  is  found  near  it,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  traveller  and  pilgrim,  who,  in  con- 
formity with  his  vow  or  sense  of  religious  duty, 
comes  to  this  venerable  spot  for  purposes  of  de- 
votion. In  the  pictures  of  the  Rigi,  the  "  Marie 
zum  Schnee  "  is  a  favorite  subject  of  the  artist, 
as  it  combines  with  the  rare  beauties  of  Alpine 
Nature  those  mysterious  influences  of  the  Catho- 
lic poetry,  which  exert  such  an  universal  sway 
throughout  the  whole  domain  of  Art.     Our  friend 

G e,   arrived  at  this  point,  showed  evident 

marks  of  fatigue.  My  first  suggestion,  therefore, 
to  him  was  to  exchange  my  black  steed  for  his 
Alpen-stock,  an  idea  he  seemed  to  relish  with 
much  gout.  Surrendering  my  animal  to  him,  I 
tried  the  winding  paths  of  the  mountain  on  foot, 
bearing  my  whole  weight,  at  times,  on  the  trusty 
Alpen-stock.  This  mode  of  travel  up  the  Rigi 
certainly  has  its  delights ;  for  all  along  the  sides 
of  the  pathway  the  banks  are  a  soft,  green  sod, 
adorned  with  Alpine  flowers.  Here  the  Alp-rose 
flourishes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  perpetual  snows  ; 
the  humble  gentiana,  the  oxalis,  and  the  poly- 
gala,  and  numerous  other  diminutive  but  exqui- 
site plants  invite  the  botanist  to  a  feast. 

We  enter  the  region  of  the  shepherd's  abode  : 
the  cows  are  seen  grazing  on  the  slopes,  and 
their  bells  furnish  a  part  of  the  mountain  music, 
the  shepherd  usually  lying  listlessly  at  full  length 
on  the  green  sward.     The  grassy  sides  of  the 


mountain  should  be  selected  in  preference  to  the 
gravelly  paths,  being  softer  to  the  tread,  and, 
when  exchanged,  by  turns,  for  the  rough  and 
washed  out  roads,  alleviate  the  hardships  of  the 
adventurer. 

Just  as  the  sun  began  to  sink  beneath  the  higher 
eminences,  the  first  auberge  appeared  in  view,  at 
the  upper  extremity  of  an  ample  but  natural 
lawn,  the  verdure  of  which  gleamed  beautifully 
in  the  declining  solar  light.  I  found  on  my  arri- 
val there  that  a  two  miles'  walk  from  the  "  Klos- 
terli "  had  put  my  pedestrian  abilities  fully  to  the 
test,  and  was  glad  to  resume  my  position  on  the 
saddle  of    my   black  steed,   and   surrender   the 

Alpen-stock  to  G e.     Here,  from  the  "  Staf- 

fel,"  the  first  glimpse  is  obtained  of  the  Lake  of 
Luzerne,  which,  on  a  near  approach  to  the  vast 
precipice  that  overhangs  it,  is  seen  lying  far  be- 
low, contracted,  from  the  small  capabilities  of  the 
naked  eye,  into  an  apparently  miniature  sheet  of 
water.  Hence  the  ascent,  over  a  new  series  of 
zig-zags,  leads  to  the  Culm,  which  is  accomplished, 
by  a  fresh  onset,  in  the  course  of  thirty  minutes. 
The  traveller  here  finds  two  ample  hotels,  fitted 
up  in  comfortable  style  ;  and  it  may  afford  some 
idea  of  the  immense  rush  of  travel  to  the  Rigi, 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, when  it  is  stated  that  these  two  buildings  ac- 
commodate five  hundred  guests. 

The  whole  space  of  ground  in  occupancy  on 
the  top  of  this  peak,  5000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  cannot  exceed  a  few  acres,  and  the  space 
left  around  the  hotels  is  barely  sufficient  to  enable 
the  spectator  to  move  to  and  fro  as  he  surveys 
the  wonderful  scene  around  him.  Being  at  length 
safely  landed  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  we  surren- 
dered our  horses  to  the  guide,  who,  after  attend- 
ing to  their  requirements  and  his  own,  returned 
the  same  evening  to  Arth. 

Havingbecome  duly  installed  in  our  new  moun- 
tain abode,  which  we  proposed  to  occupy  for  a 
single  night,  and  made  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
teresting proprietor  and  his  wife,  who  furnish  the 
most  luxurious  provision  for  all  the  wants  of  their 
guests ;  chosen  our  rooms,  and  appointed  out- 
places at  the  table  d'  hote,  which  always  comes 
off  soon  after  sunset,  we  strolled  out,  each  with 
an  extra  coat  to  encounter  the  cold  winds  driv- 
ing across  this  elevation  from  the  adjacent  snowy 
Alpine  peaks.  The  sun  was  nearly  touching 
the  western  hills,  and  the  great  exhibition  of 
Nature  we  had  come  to  witness  was  just  about 
to  take  place.  A  few  minutes  prior  to  this  act  of 
the  drama,  one  of  the  people  of  the  Culm  comes 
forward  with  a  long  wooden  instrument,  known 
in  poetry  as  the  Alp-horn,  and  sends  forth,  with 
all  the  shepherd's  art,  that  peculiar  melody  which 
the  Alpine  solitudes  have  engendered,  and  which 


the  elves  themselves  delight  to  hear.  Regarding 
this  subject  from  a  musical  stand-point,  the  sunset 
scene  on  the  Culm  has  its  peculiarly  fascinating 
features,  although  the  Alpine  melody  possesses 
less  positive  material  in  itself,  than  force  of  sub- 
jective influence  on  the  soul. 

To  myself,  the  whole  was  a  preconception 
brought  into  realization  by  the  facts  of  a  visual 
picture.  It  would  be  useless  to  go  in  search  of 
such  an  imaginative  enjoyment,  without  a  pre- 
paratory training  in  the  poetry  of  Schiller  or 
Goethe,  who  have  defined  with  such  depth  of 
coloring  the  charms  of  Swiss  scenery.  The  Alp- 
horn  performs  its  wild  strain,  and  the  spectator 
listens  in  silence  to  tones  that  here  can  find  no 
echo  from  neighboring  mountains,  and  then  gazes 
around  on  the  distant  peaks,  and  far  down  on  the 
landscape  already  cast  into  an  evening  shade. 
Lake  Zug  sleeps  quietly  on  one  side,  and  that  of 
Luzerne  on  the  other.  They  are  so  far  down 
within  the  vast  abyss,  that  their  size  has  dimin- 
ished into  the  smallest  proportions.  Once  more 
the  Alp-horn  indulges  you  with  its  pastoral  tones, 
and,  as  these  die  away,  the  sun's  orb  touches  the 
horizon. 

Twilight  now  rests  upon  the  world  below,  and 
the  far  distant  hamlets,  scarcely  discernible,  seem 
preparing  for  the  coming  night.  But  here  our 
evening  has  not  yet  arrived.  A  bright,  crepus- 
cular light  is  thrown  around  you,  and  the  still 
higher  elevations  seen  to  the  left,  as  the  Bernese 
Upper  Alps,  and  the  Jungfrau,  are  gleaming  in 
their  frigid,  snowy  whiteness.  The  evening  pic- 
ture of  the  Rigi  Culm  ranks  above  the  capabili- 
ties of  word-painting,  of  the  pictorial  artist,  or 
of  the  tone-painter. 

Its  fame  is  not  of  that  description  which  draws 
the  curious  after  an  imaginary  wonder,  but  it 
owes  its  glory  to  that  substantial  material  which 
gives  birth  to  true  Art.  Before  making  the  as- 
cent, the  mind  is  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  can 
impart  such  a  magical  beauty  to  a  sunset  on  the 
Rigi ;  but  when  it  finds  itself  suspended  within 
that  ethereal  world,  and  traces  all  the  remarka- 
ble features  of  Swiss  mountain  and  valley,  it  finds 
itself  placed  within  those  realms  of  discovery  to 
which  it  rarely  gains  access.  No  two  minds  are 
ever  found  to  vibrate  alike  when  touched  by  the 
musical  wand  of  Nature,  and  thus  each  individ- 
ual of  the  hundreds  who  gaze  simultaneously  on 
this  grand  spectacle  from  the  Rigi  Culm,  listens 
to  a  distinct  melody  within  his  soul. 

It  is  the  wont  of  commonplace  art  to  resort  to 
all  the  puerile  similitudes  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween great  things  and  small,  making  only  the 
objective  the  source  of  that  which  we  define  as 
beauty  in  Nature.  But  when  I  found  myself 
placed  in  this  position,  no  terms  of  word-descrip- 
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tion,  no  imagery  drawn  from  lesser  things,  no 
tones  expressive  of  emotional  influences  caused 
on  the  spot  attempted  to  be  described,  were  ad- 
equate to  the  purposes  of  that  description.  In 
music,  certain  conventional  tones,  corresponding 
with  similar  heart-vibrations,  are  productive  of  a 
language  understood  and  felt  by  all  humanity,  of 
whatsover  clime  or  race. 

In  all  the  sublime  creations  of  the  natural 
world  there  is  a  similar  appeal  made  to  the  aes- 
thetic sense ;  and  though  the  response  given  is 
not  identical,  it  is  still  a  kindred  feeling. 

In  the  description  of  emotion  inspired  by  music 
lies  the  description  of  the  music  itself,  and  if  we 
could  succeed  in  any  such  attempt,  we  might  fur- 
nish the  most  perfect  critique  on  musical  compo- 
sition ever  aimed  at.  Now,  since  we  cannot  do 
this,  we  have  recourse  to  the  individuality  of  the 
tone-master,  and,  by  merely  naming  him,  we  un- 
fold the  whole  story  of  the  emotions  inspired  by 
him.  Let  me  then  say  that  the  great  display  of 
Nature,  as  viewed  from  the  summit  of  the  Kigi, 
consists  mainly  of  Switzerland  and  the  Alps. 

The  general  feeling  pervading  the  groups  stand- 
ing here  and  there,  wherever  a  foothold  can  be 
secured  on  the  surface  of  this  little  airy  territory, 
is  evinced  by  the  profound  silence,  which  indicates 
a  deep  impression.  In  all  the  movements  before 
you,  Nature  herself  is  the  actress. 

The  effulgence  of  the  sun's  fading  light  now 
gradually  disappears ;  the  zenith,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments illumined  by  the  last  reflections  of  this 
light,  now  sinks  into  that  profoundly  dark  blue 
that  characterizes  the  higher  atmosphere  of  these 
elevated  regions,  and  then  we  find  night  ap- 
proaching. This  generally  forms  the  first  scene 
on  the  Rigi  Culm  ;  the  second  is  the  sunrise  on 
the  following  morning,  provided  all  things  prove 
auspicious,  and  no  clouds  mar  the  perfection  of 
an  eastern  horizon.  After  reaching  the  summit, 
days  sometimes  elapse  before  either  spectacle  of 
sunset  or  sunrise  is  afforded  to  the  impatient  par- 
ties awaiting  the  event. 

The  cold  evening  winds  soon  compelled  us  to 
seek  shelter  within  the  comfortable  auberge,  now 
all  cheerfully  lighted  up,  with  a  bountiful  table  d' 
hote  in  readiness  for  us.  It  might  seem  as  if  the 
magic  of  an  Aladdin's  lamp  had  been  exerted  to 
provide  the  feast,  and  all  the  other  appointments 
of  the  house  in  which  we  were  sheltered  on  this 
bleak  peak  of  a  lofty  mountain.  Every  article 
used,  and  all  the  food  consumed  within  the  hotel, 
is  carried  up  either  in  panniers  or  on  men's  backs 
generally  the  whole  distance  from  Arth,  nine 
miles.  We  were,  therefore,  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  such  ample  provision  made  for  our  palates 
within  the  low,  long  salle  a  manger  of  this  Swiss 
auberge.  Goethe  relates  that  during  his  ascent 
of  the  Kigi,  which  took  place  eighty  years  ago, 
his  evening's  collation  on  the  mountain  top  con- 
sisted of  baked  fish,  eggs,  and  tolerable  wine. 

The  enterprising  citizen  of  Arth  who  dwells 
here  during  the  season,  and  caters  for  a  public 
drawn  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  has  im- 
proved the  cuisine  of  these  cheerless  heights 
since  the  time  of  the  great  German  poet ;  and  as 
we  found  our  gastronomic  propensities  wonder- 
fully exerted  between  one  and  nine.  P.  M.,  we 
were  delighted  to  accept  what  was  set  before  us. 
The  good  Swiss  Ivourne  loses  none  of  its  gener- 
ous qualities  in  this  elevared  atmosphere;  and 
after  the  viands  which  constitute  a  legitimate 
French  diner  had  been  discussed,  the  wine  which 


bears  so  good  a  reputation  was  called  in  requisi- 
tion to  crown  the  geniality  of  the  feast  in  the 
clouds. 

[Conclusion  next  week.] 


From  my  Diary,  No.  18. 

Dec.  28th. — Lilla  Linden  !  Lilla  Linden  !  Sweet 
name !  And  how  appropriate  it  is,  for  Lilla  Linden 
is  musical,  and  has  had  the  "Linden  Harp"  printed 
for  the  author  at  200  Mulherry  (sweet  name  again) 
Street,  in  New  York.  Moreover  the  Linden  Harp  is 
"A  Rare  Collection  of  Popular  Melodies  adapted  to 
Sacred  and  Moral  Songs,  original  and  selected." 
Original  —  mark  that.  So  Lilla  Linden  is  not  only 
musical,  she  is  a  poetess.  And  such  a  sweet  poetess 
too.     See  here: 

0,  see  this  Linden  Harp, 

'Twas  just  left  at  our  door  ! 
A  prettier  music-book 
I  never  saw  before. 
"Will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  will  you 

Buy  a  Linden  Harp  ? 
"Will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  will  you 
Buy  a  Linden  Harp  ? 

Here  are  the  melodies 

We  like  so  much  to  sing ; 
The  sound  of  these  sweet  notes 

Will  joyful  memories  bring. 
Will  you,  &c. 

Here  is  the  9th  stanza: 

And  then  it  is  so  cheap, 

I'm  sure  I  cannot  see 
How  (with  so  much  to  please) 

The  book  and  price  agree. 
Will  you,  &c. 

And  here  the  12th  : 

Of  course  Papa  says  "  yes," 

For  who  could  answer  "  no," 
When  such  a  book  as  this 

Their  children  to  them  show  ? 
Will  you,  &c. 

In  writing  upon  such  a  delightful  theme  as  this, 
one  is  tempted  to  linger  until  his  manuscript  is  more 
extensive  than  the  book  itself.  There  seems  to  be 
no  end  to  the  pleasant  ideas  which  Lilla  Linden's 
Linden  Harp  awaken  in  the  musical-poetic  mind  of 
the  Diarist.  But  as  there  must  be  bounds  to  all 
finite  things—"  these  be  truths  !  " — I  must  bridle  my 
steel  pen,  and  curb  my  prancing  Pegasus. 

With  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered  I  pass  over, 
with  a  single  remark,  the  fact  stated  in  the  preface : 
"  We  have  consulted  the  tastes  of  youth  generally  in 
the  selection  of  melodies  *  *  *  ."  My  remark  is, 
that  it  must  strike  every  unprejudiced  person  as  a 
most  excellent  thought — this  of  giving  up  the  old, 
antiquated  and  absurd  notion,  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
form,  guide  and  cultivate  the  tastes  of  children  and 
youth.  Lilla  Linden  discards  it.  Let  us  all  follow 
her  example,  not  only  in  music,  but  in  other  things. 
What  a  stride  in  advance  will  education  make  as 
soon  as  the  new  principle  shall  be  universal! 

My  limits  forbid  the  notice  of  but  a  single  point 
among  the  many  which  a  perusal  of  the  music  forces 
upon  my  wondering  and  delighted  mind — viz :  the 
immense  advantage  which  the  generation  of  children 
now  on  the  stage  of  life,  with  the  Linden  Harp  in 
their  hands,  has  over  that  generation  to  which  ever 
so  many  years  ago  I  belonged.  I  was  taught  by 
doubtless  an  ignorant  and  misguided  mother — it  was 
not  her  fault  surely — only  her  misfortune — to  sing 
"  Mear,"  "  Pleyel's  Hymn,"  "  Windsor,"  "  York," 
"  Medway,"  "  Eaton,"  and  other  tunes  of  similar 
character,  consisting  of  long-drawn  notes,  with  no- 
thing "  lively  "  about  them.  I  verily  believed  that 
they  were  music !  In  the  ignorance  to  which  I  was 
condemned  by  the  mistaken  views  under  which  I  was 
reared,  my  small-boy  heart  used  to  swell  in  my  bo- 
som, and   my  whole  being  for  the  moment  change, 


as  I  joined  my  childish  soprano  to  my  mother's  tenor, 
or  whatever  part  she  chose  to  sing,  in  tho«e.  as  I  then 
thought,  heavenly  strains.  Alas  !  the  effects  of  the 
prejudices  then  impressed  upon  my  mind  still  re- 
main ;  and  as  I  at  this  moment  transcribe  the  fol- 
lowing exquisite  adaptation  of  sacred  verse  to  secu- 
lar song,  nothing  but  my  entire  confidence  in  sweet 
Lilla  Linden  leads  me  to  adndt  how  much  better  a 
Sabbath  school  tune  it  is  than  such  as  I  learned  in 
my  childhood.  What  a  pity  !  It  is  too  late  to  help 
it — but  children  now  are  better  off.  Well-a-day  ! 
here's  the  tune. 


■y5-*    7  *  T^ 


Come    let  us  slug  of  Je  -  ens,        While  hearts  and 
A- 


sis 
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ac  -  cents  blend  ;  Come  let  us  sii  g  of    Je  -  bus,      The 


Je  -  sus  !     We  love  Je  -  sus,     Be  -  cause  he  first  loved  us. 

She  has  consulted  the  tastes — sweet  Lilla  Linden 
has — of  children  just  so  beautifully  in  her  adapta- 
tions of  "  Barbara  Allen,"  "  Ben  Bolt,"  "  Cheer  up. 
my  lively  lads,"  "  Come  rest  in  this  hosom,"  "  Comin' 
through  the  rye,"  "  Crambambuli,"— with  a  bar  too 
much  in  the  melody — "  Good  old  times,"  "  I  won't 
be  a  nun,"  "Lilly  Dale,"  "O  Susannah."  (We'll 
not  give  up  the  Bible,  &e.)  "  Thou,  Lord,  reign'st 
in  this  hosom,"  "  Yankee  Doodle."  and  others  like 
them  ;  and  thus,  "  it  will  be  observed,  '  innocent 
sounds,'  '  moving  strains,'  and  '  melting  measures,' 
are  '  retained  in  Virtue's  cause.'  " 

One  defect  must  be  noted  in  the  Linden  Harp  ; 
and  this  is.  that  it  is  far  too  small.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, Lilla  has  another  volume  in  preparation.  If  so, 
I  would  suggest  that  she,  if  a  New  Yorker,  walk  oc- 
casionally down  to  Water  street  and  the  Five  Poin  s, 
and  note  down  the  lovely  melodies  in  vogue  in  those 
sinful  districts,  and  retain  them  also  in  Virtues 
cause.  By  teaching  these  popular  melodies  in  Sun- 
day schools,  she  is  doing  one  service  to  the  public, 
of  which  doubtless  she  is  quite  unaware — many  a 
Christian  does  his  Master  service  without  knowing 
it.  It  is  this.  As  you  walk  the  streets  of  a  large 
city  of  an  evening,  and  pass  the  engine-houses,  and 
other  places  where  the  delights  of  song  are  known, 
your  ears  are  painfully  conscious  how  few  of  the 
singers  have  been  properly  taught  the  popular  melo- 
dies of  the  day.  Now,  by  bringing  them  into  the 
Sunday  schools,  and  drilling  the  boys  and  girls  upon 
them  until  each  note  is  correctly  sung,  we  are  raising 
np  singers  who  in  after  years  will  but  have  to  learn 
the  original  texts,  and  then  all  will  go  in  smooth  and 
delightful  harmony.  Lilla  Linden  is  doing  this 
good  work.  Let  her  persevere,  and  generations  of 
Bowery  boys,  yet  unborn,  will,  in  after  years,  as  they 
begin  to  ■■  run  wid  dcr  masheen."  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed. 

So  mote  it  be! 

Dec.  30. — Last  evening,  concert  in  old  Cambridge 
by  Satter,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Harwood,  vocalist,  and 
Mr.  T.  H.  Hinton,  pianist.  Audience  small;  hall 
cold  ;  the  performers  therefore  labored  under  double 
disadvantage.  As  a  rule,  Cambridge  is  a  poor  place 
for  a  concert-giver.  The  really  musical  public  is 
small,  and  those  who  belong  to  the  class  are  regular 
attendants  upon  the  concerts  in  Boston.  Besides 
this,  they  have  a  regular  series  of  private  perform- 
ances by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  at  their 
houses ;  and  thus  the  inducements  must  be  strong 
which  will  call  them  out  to  the  Lyceum  hall.     Mere 
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displays  of  the  virtuoso  arc  not  among  these  induce- 
ments, unless  in  the  ease  of  some  world-renowned 
performer,  who  has  not  yet  lost  the  attraction  of 
novelty  through  oft  hearing. 

Now  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Salter  is  that  of  one 
who  has  conquered  all  the  difficulties  of  the  piano; 
who  is  a  master  of  the  technics  of  that  instrument; 
who  can  do  things  in  the  way  of  finger  gymnastics 
which  place  him  in  the  same  rank  with  Thalberg  in 
this  respect.  People  have  the  impression, — I  think 
wrongly  ;  but  that  makes  no  difference,  the  effect  is 
the  same, — that  he  values  himself  as  a  performer  for 
these  powers,  and  that  his  aim  is  rather  to  astonish 
and  dazzle  by  what  he  can  do,  than  to  call  out  our 
finer  feelings  by  showing  us,  through  the  works  of 
the  great  masters,  how  he  can  feel.  I  very  much 
doubt  if  Thalberg  could  draw  more  than  a  single 
audience  here.  Our  musical  people  have  had  enough 
of  virtuosoism,  and  ask  now  for  solid,  soul-inspiring 
music.  A  concert-giver  must  know  the  taste  of  his 
public,  and  here  "immense  power,"  "  pearly  runs," 
and  all  those  qualities  described  by  the  stereotyped 
phrases  of  the  day,  possess  little  attraction.  They 
like  the  Sonatas  of  Beethoven,  the  Nocturnes  of 
Chopin,  the  Lieder  ohne  Worte  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  the  like.  That  is  the  taste.  There  is  little  cu- 
riosity felt  to  hear  what  is  new.  They  attend  a  con- 
cert to  get  musiea!  enjoyment,  not  to  criticize  new 
men  and  new  music.  Hence  so  very  small  an  audi- 
ence last  night.  A  man  whose  power  over  the  in- 
strument should  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of 
Mr.  Satter,  but  who  had  made  himself  known  as  a 
thorough  lover  of  those  compositions  which  our  small 
musical  public  here  delights  in, — as  a  man,  who  en- 
ters fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  masters  named  above, 
and  can  at  least  respectably  convey  that  spirit  in  his 
performances,  would  probably  have  had  a  full  hall. 
Doubtless  a  man  who,  like  Mr.  Satter,  has  been  reared 
in  the  city  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  who 
possesses  unquestionably  such  great  talent,  might 
play  those  masters  in  a  manner  to  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  We  belong  so  much  to  the  "  old  fogy  " 
order  out  here,  that  the  reputation  for  that  sort  of 
thing  is  worth  double  that  of  being  the  greatest  con- 
queror of  difficulties. 

Liszt  himself  would  "  draw  "  but  two  or  three 
times  here  had  he  not  a  well-earned  reputation  of 
blending  the  highest  poetic  conception  of  such  works 
as  the  Beethoven  Sonatas,  with  his  almost  superhu- 
man mastery  of  the  technics  of  the  art.  So  much 
in  explanation  of  the  smallness  of  the  audience. 

The  impression  made  upon  me,  the  first  time  I 
heard  Mr.  Satter,  by  his  remarkable  command  of  his 
instrument,  has  been  strengthened  by  each  of  his 
performances  which  I  have  attended.  And  last  eve- 
ning it  was  rendered  still  deeper.  For  instance,  his 
playing  of  the  "  Tannhanser"  overture  struck  me  as 
the  most  remarkable  production  of  an  orchestral 
composition  upon  the  piano-forte  that  I  have  ever 
heard  It  is  a  necessity  of  the  case,  that  a  work 
which  depends  so  much  as  this  upon  the  coloring  of 
the  different  instruments,  and  the  contrasts  of  qual- 
ity in  tone,  which  they  afford,  must  lose  much  by 
being  so  transferred — for  instance,  the  violin  figures 
projected  upon  the  full,  mellow  notes  of  the  horns 
towards  the  close.  But  this  consideration  only  adds 
to  the  surprise  which  one  feels  at  so  successful  an 
arrangement  and  performance  as  was  the  one  in 
question.  In  admirable  contrast  to  the  power  with 
which  he  wrought  out  the  mighty  crescendos  of  this 
work,  was  that  delicious  Minuet  from  a  Mozart  Sym- 
phony, which,  for  delicacy  of  shading  and  neatness 
of  execution,  as  Satter  plays  it,  impresses  me  as  a 
very  remarkable  specimen  of  piano-forte  playing.  A 
Fantasia  upon  Ernani,  a  la  Thalberg,  an  Impromptu 
by  Chopin,  arrangements  of  Meyerbeer's  Coronation 
March  by  the  performer,  and  of  the  Sextette  in  Lu- 
cia, by  Liszt,  the  Carnival  of  Venice,  by  Satter,  and 


a  delicious  melody  set  in  showers  of  pearls,  in  an- 
swer to  a  call,  completed  Mr.  Sutter's  share  of  the 
programme.  He  accompanied  Mrs.  llarwood  in 
some  of  her  pieces  dcliciotisly.  Mr.  Hitlton,  as  I 
understand,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Satter,  played  a  solo  on 
the  piano-forte,  and  accompanied  Mrs.  H.  in  a  man- 
ner decidedly  creditable  alike  to  himself  and  his 
teacher. 

Mrs.  Harwood  sang  an  Air  from  Figaro  by  Mozart, 
Kckcrt's  Swiss  Song,  Aria  and  Cabaletta  from  Tra- 
viata  (encored),  and  Horn's  "  Cherry  Ripe."  It  is 
unfortunate  that  I  have  as  yet  only  heard  her  in  small 
halls,  and  can  hardly  record  more  than  impressions. 
These,  however,  are  in  a  high  degree  favorable.  Not 
that  she  is  yet  an  artist  in  any  high  sense  of  the  term. 
To  this  she  makes  no  claim.  But  no  one  who  has 
had  opportunity  to  hear  much  singing,  who  has  fre- 
quented the  opera  houses  and  concert  rooms  of  Eu- 
rope, and  heard  great  singers  there,  while  their  pow- 
ers were  still  in  their  prime,  can  fail  to  perceive  that 
this  new  candidate  for  applause  has  one  of  those  nat- 
ural organs,  powerful  and  true,  which,  with  proper 
and  long-continued  culture,  may  make  its  possessor  a 
singer  in  the  large  and  grand  style  so  rare,  alas! 
now.  The  compass  is  there,  and,  if  one  can  judge 
from  the  effect  in  so  small  a  hall,  the  power  is  there. 
Moreover,  so  far  as  could  be  seen  in  the  pieces  sung 
last  evening,  there  is  no  break,  so  ineradicable  in 
many  singers  of  deserved  reputation,  between  the 
registers,  but  from  the  highest  down  to  the  lowest 
notes  all  is  even.  Birdlike  voices,  which  can  play 
all  sorts  of  vocal  gymnastics,  are  not  very  uncom- 
mon. But  those  of  real  power  are  fewer  than  peo- 
ple are  aware.  The  former  are  easily  cultivated,  the 
latter  require  long  and  arduous  training.  Pine  and 
soft  marble  are  easily  wrought,  oak  and  granite  re- 
quire hard  labor.  Very  probably  dozens  of  voices 
may  be  found  in  Boston,  who  in  a  year  or  two  might 
attain  a  perfection  in  cadenzas  and  roulades  which 
Mrs.  Harwood  could  never  attain.  But  put  them 
upon  a  grand  European  stage,  and  what  would  their 
warblings  be  worth  1  They  would  be  lost.  But  take 
the  strong,  powerful  soprano  which  Mrs.  H.  seems 
to  possess,  develope  that  power  in  the  lower  notes, 
smooth  off  the  tendency  to  harshness  in  the  upper 
region,  let  it  be  exercised  upon  studies  until  it  is  fully 
under  her  control,  let  her  learn  to  pour  out  her  soul 
in  its  full  tones,  and,  avoiding  all  meretricious  orna- 
ment, sing  for  sentiment,  and  not  for  mere  execu- 
tion, and  the  reward  will  be  ample  for  the  long  and 
tedious  training  by  which  alone  those  possessed  of 
this  kind  of  voice  ever  arrive  at  distinction. 

Jan.  6 — "The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  an- 
nounce performances  of  the  '  Creation  '  and  '  Elijah,' 
with  the  assistance  of  Herr  Formes,"  &c.  &c. 

Rarely  does  an  announcement  of  this  kind  afford 
me  so  much  pleasure  as  this,  for  I  have  heard  Carl 
Formes  In  the  summer  of  1849 — being  at  that  time 
in  the  Rhenish  city  of  Bonn — my  Wirth's  son,  him- 
self something  of  a  singer,  spoke  to  me  of  a  proposed 
concert,  and  advised  me  by  all  means  to  attend.  The 
concert  was  to  be  given  by  a  bass  singer,  named 
Formes,  a  native  of  Miilheim,  a  few  miles  distant, 
wdiose  voice  for  its  power  and  sweetness  was  some- 
thing extraordinary.  I  had  never  heard  of  the  man, 
and  required  some  urging.  At  length  I  consented. 
What  was  sung  I  no  longer  remember.  I  received 
but  little  pleasure  from  the  performance,  however,  as 
the  main  object  of  the  singer  seemed  to  be  but  to 
show  his  enormous  power  of  lungs,  and  I  desired 
something  nobler. 

Two  years  afterward  I  was  in  London,  and  "Eli- 
jah "  was  given  at  Exeter  Hall,  with  the  same  Formes 
in  the  part  of  the  Prophet.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
been  singing  constantly  in  opera  and  oratorios,  and 
with  the  best  and  grandest  models  of  imitation  before 
him.  I  had  noted  the  criticisms  in  the  London  pa- 
pers, and  was  prepared  to  hear  a  very  different  singer 


from  him  whose  efforts  had  given  me  so  little  delight 
in  the  hall  of  the  Bonn  Casino.  But  I  wan  nut  pre- 
pared to  hear  Formes  as  he  then  sang. 

A  few  chords  from  the  orchestra,  and  then  a  bit  of 
recitative — "  As  God  the  Lord  liveth,  there  shall  not 
be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but  according  to  my 
word  I  "  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  solemn  gran- 
deur, I  think  I  may  say  majesty,  with  which  these 
few  words  of  the  prophet,  in  firm,  deep  voice,  were 
uttered.  The  hearer  was  instantly  carried  away  from 
the  concert  room — transported  back  to  the  days  when 
Ahab  and  his  court  trembled  at  the  word  of  Elijah. 
You  felt  it  to  be  the  word  of  the  Lord — and  true,  as 
that  God  liveth.  The  overture,  which  followed  with 
its  "  sullen,  smothered,  choking  energy,  fretting 
against  chains  self-forged,"  with  its  dark  and  murky 
pictures  of  "  drought  and  famine  ;  life  denied  its 
outward  sustenance,  and  its  starved  impulses,"  thus 
introduced,  became  as  clear  to  the  musical  compre- 
hension as  an  allegro  or  andante  by  Haydn.  The 
promise  of  this  opening  recitative  was  fully  kept- 
Never  have  I  heard  elsewhere  aught  that  so  came  up 
to  my  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  truly  great  artist, 
— one  wdio  has  organs  equal  to  his  conceptions,  and 
adequate  to  the  interpretation  of  every  shade  of  feel- 
ing, from  the  sublime  invocation  to  God  the  Lord, 
down  to  the  tenderness  of  the  deepest  pity,  and  sor- 
row, and  resignation. 

What  effect  six  and  a  half  years  of  constant  ser- 
vice have  had  upon  Formes'  gigantic  powers.  I  do 
not  know  I  can  only  say  that  if  he  meets  my  anti- 
cipations, if  he  is  still  the  singer  of  1851,  his  per- 
formance of  "  Elijah  "  will  be  a  musical  era  in  the 
life  of  every  auditor  no  less  remarkable  than  that 
rendered  memorable  by  the  first  hearing  of  Jenny 
Lind. 


A  New  Mass. 

[Under  this  caption  Mr.  Fry,  in  the  Tribune,  airs 
one  or  two  characteristic  heresies,  and  states  some 
truths  quite  pertinently,  in  chronicling  an  effort  -of  a 
New  York  pianist  in  the  higher  walks  of  composition. 
It  takes  Fry  to  praise  the  "  ornate,  Italian"  mass  of 
a  new  man,  and  pronounce  Beethoven's  Kyrie  the 
worst  of  all.  But  we  more  than  half  sympathize  with 
him  in  regard  to  Palestrina.] 

On  Christmas  Day  there  was  performed  at  St. 
Stephen's  R.  C.  Church,  a  new  mass  by  Charles 
Wels,  esq.  If  there  be  words  eminently  malle- 
able for  the  purpose  of  music,  and  multicolored  as 
to  sentiment,  they  are  those  of  the  Latin  Mass. 
From  the  de  profundi*  darkness  of  the  Kyrie 
eleison  to  the  dazzling  gush  of  the  Gloria  in 
exeelsis;  from  the  tranquil  talk  of  the  Beatus  to 
the  pantheistic  grandeur  of  the  Sanctus,  there  are 
found  subjects  for  varied  as  well  as  excellent 
musical  treatment.  The  religious  sentiment,  the 
ecstacy  which  seeks  to  connect  the  finite  with  the 
infinite — to  bridge  over  the  seen  present  to  the 
unseen  and  endless  future — being  appealed  to 
thruoghout,  the  composer  has  many  points  in  his 
favor  at  starting,  with  a  religious  audience. 

The  music  of  masses  has  undergone  many 
changes  during  the  three  or  four  hundred  years 
in  which  composition  has  assumed  a  form;  for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  writing  about  music, 
that  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  not  excepting  trans- 
cendental dynamics,  electricity  or  chemistry,  it 
has  been  the  last  to  attain  to  eminence,  or  as  the 
lyrical  expositor  of  feeling  and  situation  ;  and  the 
reason  is  simple ;  for  the  other  aesthetic  divisions, 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  are  com- 
paratively free  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  their 
outworkings,  whereas,  harmony,  or  sounds  in 
combination,  contradistinguished  from  melody,  or 
sounds  in  individual  sequence  and  rhetorical  form, 
have  only  been  achieved  through  elaborate, 
beautiful  and  complex  musical  instruments,  whose 
invention  was  only  possible  under  the  highest 
state  of  the  mechanic  arts.  The  violin  was  not 
known  to  the  ancients ;  nor  the  piano ;  nor  the 
organ  later  than  a  crudity  mentioned  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  water  was  its 
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motor.  Then  all  the  highest  improvements  of  the 
flute,  clarionet,  etc.,  are  of  yesterday. 

In  regard  to  the  style  of  music  fit  for  masses, 
two  different  opinions  prevail.  The  first  is  for 
the  severe  canticle  style;  the  other  for  the  more 
ornate  and  passionate.  These  terms  are  empirical 
as  definitions  of  composition,  but  they  convey  the 
idea  when  the  two  different  styles  of  music  are 
heard.  The  Church  formerly,  like  the  Methodists 
now,  went  among  publicans  and  sinners  for  the 
themes  of  the  melodies  of  masses;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  once  considered  almost  a  sine  qua  non  that 
a  composer  should  take  some  "  Sally  in  our  Alley," 
or  "  I  loves  the  Lad  with  the  tarry  trowsers,"  and 
work  it  into  religious  form,  making  it  permeate  the 
whole  composition  as  a  central  idea.  Then  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals  reformed  the  music — Pales- 
trina  being  the  genius  of  reform.  Palestrina's 
music  is  the  ultra  severe  style.  Engendered  at  a 
time  when  melody  was  generally  crude  and 
illogical,  the  change  was  for  the  better;  but  the 
Palestrina  music,  notwithstanding  the  stereotyped 
puff's  of  it,  is  desolately  dry  as  a  whole — being 
nothing  but  chords  and  "  counterpoints"  or  "  imi- 
tations" where  the  subject  is  of  such  long-drawn 
notes  that  the  "  counterpoint"  or  "  imitation" 
becomes  nebulous.  Kindred  with  Palestrina's 
style,  but  more  rhythmical,  is  the  Lutheran  service 
music.  With  the  growth  of  beautiful  melody  the 
the  Italian  masters,  Pergolese,  Cimarosa  and 
Trajetta.  and  the  great  masters  of  Italian  melody, 
though  German  born,  Haydn  and  Mozart,  im- 
parted a  winning  seraphic  beauty  to  the  mass, 
quite  at  variance  with  the  antecedent  writing  in 
that  department.  Cherubini,  an  Italian,  whose 
period  lies  between  the  masters  of  the  last  century 
and  those  of  the  present  time,  wrote  the  mass 
again  more  in  the  severe  or  old  style,  though  with 
abundant  modern  resources,  especially  of  instru- 
mentation. 

The  mass  of  Mr.  Wels,  the  one  in  question,  is 
of  the  Italian  or  ornate  school.  It  is  well  con- 
ceived and  expressed.  There  is  neither  mud  nor 
nightmare  in  it.  If  the  Kyrie  be  not  good  (and 
we  do  not  think  it  is)  Mr'.  Wels  has  failed,  in 
company  with  others.  A  good  Kyrie  has  yet  to 
be  written.  They  all  commence  too  business-like. 
They  start  like  a  four-horse  omnibus.  They  have 
no  tenebral  painting;  no  mercy-seeking  tears  and 
agony.  They  are  all  bad.  Worst  among  them 
is  Beethoven's — least  bad  is  Cimarosa's,  in  his 
Dead  Mass.  Of  the  other  pieces  of  Mr.  Wels  we 
can  speak  in  praise,  except  the  opening  of  the 
Gloria,  which  is  wanting  in  breadth  and  vigor. 
The  musical  profession  here  may  be  congratulated 
upon  having  one  of  its  members  capable  of 
producing  so  fluent  and  elegant  a  work.  It  will 
certainly  remain  in  the  repertory  of  the  Church. 


Iftusipl  d£oittt£sptt{Utti(f. 

New  York,  Jan.  5. — The  audience  at  Eis- 
feld's  Soiree  was  lamentably  small,  owing  to 
the  very  inclement  weather  —  unusually  so,  even 
for  one  of  these  ill-fated  concerts.  But  it  gave 
one  a  pleasant,  homelike  feeling,  to  be  in  the  old, 
familiar  spot  again,  and  those  who  stayed  away 
lost  a  very  great  enjoyment.  The  quartets  were 
Mozart's  No.  8,  in  F,  and  one  of  Beethoven's 
op.  18  series,  in  G  ;  the  former  not  as  attractive 
as  many  others  by  the  same  composer,  the  latter 
an  old  and  welcome  friend,  whom  we  can  never 
greet  often  enough.  In  these  the  first  violin  was, 
as  usual,  not  as  true  as  it  might  be.  As  usual, 
too,  the  vocal  part  of  the  entertainment  was  the 
least  interesting.  Miss  Henriette  Beiirend 
(said,  by  the  way,  to  be  Madame  Somebody  now), 
at  best  a  mediocre  singer,  gave  us  a  lively,  dash- 
ing number  from  Rossini's  Soirees  Musicales,  and 
a  song  by  Mr.  Eisfeld,  which  struck  me  as  having 
less  worth  than  his  other  similar  works.  The 
piece  de  resistance  was  Mme.  Graever-John- 
son's  playing  of  a  Trio  by  Littolf.     Why  the 


lady  has  such  a  predilection  for  this  composer,  I 
cannot  imagine,  unless  it  is  because  she  has 
studied  with  him,  which  must,  I  think,  have  been 
the  case.  His  writings  are  often  rather  far- 
fetched than  original,  with  more  phrases  than 
melodies,  and,  though  very  difficult,  rarely  very 
"  grateful,"  as  the  German  has  it.  But  in  spite 
of  all  these  drawbacks,  Mme.  Johnson  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  heard  her,  meriting  it  even 
more  on  this  occasion  than  at  her  own  concert. 
The  degree  of  force  which  she  possesses  is  really 
remarkable  in  her,  and,  indeed,  surpasses  that  of 
many  male  pianists.  Her  executkn  is  exceed- 
ingly fine,  and  she  plays  with  an  elan  and  a  spirit 
which  quite  carry  one  away.  Her  rendering  of 
the  Scherzo,  a  bold,  dashing,  reckless  piece,  in 
broken  triplets,  and  requiring  force  and  yet  light- 
ness and  untiring  skill,  was  magnificent.  It  re- 
mains yet  to  be  seen  whether  feeling  is  as  much 
an  element  of  Mme.  Graever's  playing  as  strength 
and  fluency  ;  the  Adagio  in  this  Trio  of  Littolf's 
gave  her  no  fair  chance  to  display  any  such  trait 
— it  was  in  itself  too  cold  and  heavy.  She  plays 
to-night  at  a  charity  concert  for  the  Italian  So- 
ciety, and  again  at  the  Philharmonic  on  Satur- 
day. Indeed,  she  will  soon  win  her  way  here. 
She  is,  so  to  speak,  the  only  female  pianist  we 
have  ever  heard,  for  all  who  have  visited  us  be- 
fore dwindle  into  nothing  before  her. 

Mr.  Ulmann  has  begun  the  year  with  unheard- 
of  splendor.  Indeed,  the  close  of  its  predecessor 
had  some  need  of  being  eclipsed,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  Fidelia  on  Wednesday  was  all  but  a  fail- 
ure. Formes,  of  course,  was  splendid,  and 
Caradori  good,  but  not  equal  to  what  previous 
announcements  had  led  one  to  expect.  But  the 
other  parts  were  only  very  indifferent,  and  in 
one  or  two  instances  even  much  worse.  Thus 
the  quite  important  and  difficult  character  of 
Pizarro  was  entrusted  to  a  mere  chorus  singer, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  sing,  was  hooted  and 
hissed,  and  hardly  suffered  to  proceed.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  this  opera  of  operas  can  never  be 
well  produced  in  this  country  !  How  can  the 
public  ever  learn  to  love  and  appreciate  it,  if 
they  see  and  hear  it  in  this  way  ?  On  Friday,  a 
"  cheap  night  "  was  given,  with  Lucrezia.  For  a 
description  of  Saturday's  attractions,  however, 
words  fail  me,  and  I  can  do  no  better  than  send 
you  a  programme  of  the  unprecedented  array. 
Truly,  Mr.  Ulmann  is  prince  of  American  opera 
managers. 

THE  THALBEIiG  TESTIMONIAL 
Will  consist  of  Four  Distinct  Performances : — 

1 — An  Opera  Matinee,  to  commence  at  1  P  M  ,  when  will  be 
given  the  whole  of  Donizetti's  Opera,  in  three  acts,  of  Lucia 
di  Lammermoor. 

2 — A  Grand  Philharmonic  Concert,  at  7 ,';,'.  by  an  orchestra 
of  seventy,  when  will  be  produced  the  whole  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony,  (the  fifth.)  and  for  the  first,  time  in  America, 
Beethoven's  Fest  Symphony,  (Die  Weihe.des  Hauses,)  in  C 
major. 

3— Thalberg's  Farewell  Concert,  at  S.'X,  on  which  occasion 

the  great  basso,  Carl  Formes,  and  Madame  Caradori   will 

make   their  first  and  only  appearance  in  Concert,  together 

with  Thalberg  and  Vieuxtemps. 

The  following  will  be  the  prominent  features  of  the  Concert: 

Carl  Formes  will  sing  kt  The  Wanderer."  with  the  celebrated 

obligato  accompaniment  by  Thaiberg  — Thalberg  will  play  for 

the  first  time  a  Fantasia  on  u  Lilly  Dale,"  written  expressly  for 

this  occasion.— Mme.  Caradori  will   sing   the  celebrated  Aria 

from  "  Dor  Freyschiitz."—  The  Huguenots  Duet,  by  Thalberg 

and  Vieuxtemps. 

4 — The  Grand  Oratorio(!)  of  Mozart's  Requiem — The  immense 
celebrity  of  this  classical  composition,  the  romantic  interest 
attached  to  its  history,  the  great  number  of  Artists  who  will 
take  the  solo  parts,  combining  the  talents  of  four  canta- 
trices,  La  Grange,  Caradori,  D'Angri,  Milner  ;  of  four  tenors, 
Bignardi,  Labocetta,  PerriDg,  Simpson,  and  of  Carl  Formes  ; 
the  imposing  force  of  Chorus  and  Orchestra, — cannot  fail  to 
render  this  performance  the  crowning  effort  of  the  season. 
This  most  celebrated  work  has  been  rehearsed  siuee  September 
by  the  full  force  of  the  Liederkranz. 

The  house  was  crowded  to  the  utmost,  and  yes- 


terday it  was  announced  that  "  as  the  sale  of 
tickets  had  to  be  stopped  on  Saturday  night,  and 
as  Mr.  Thalberg  was  to  leave  early  the  next 
morning,  the  '  Testimonial '  would  be  repeated 
that  day,  with  a  few  changes  in  the  evening's 
programme,  and  the  substitution  of  Traviata  for 
Lucia  in  the  morning."  As  I  had  no  desire  of 
being  killed  with  weariness,  I  did  not  attend  on 
either  occasion  ;  but  I  am  told  that  all  the  per- 
formances were  very  satisfactory.  I  regretted 
losing  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Requiem,  and 
Formes  in  the  "  Wanderer,"  but  not  "  Lilly 
Dale,"  I  must  say.  I  hope  some  other  opportu- 
nity will  offer  to  hear  the  great  basso  in  chamber 
music.  For  to-morrow  night  the  "  Barber "  is 
announced,  with  Formes  in  the  minor  role  of 
Basilio,  and  a  very  good  cast  otherwise.  Thurs- 
day is  another  "  cheap  night."  with  Martha,  when 
the  house  will  probably  overflow  with  Teutons, 
both  Christian  and  Israelite  ;  and  on  Friday 
L'ltaliana  in  Alijicri  is  to  be  produced  for  the  first 
time  in  America.  Saturday  is  the  Philharmonic 
Concert,  with  Labocetta  and  Gassier  as  fel- 
low-soloists to  Mme.  Graever,  and  for  Monday 
"  Elijah  "  is  spoken  of.  So  one  amusement  crowds 
upon  the  heels  of  the  other,  and  the  mere  plea- 
sure lover  can  employ  his  time  well  enough. 
There  has  never  been  such  a  season  before  in 
New  York. 

Mrs.  Kembi.e  recommences  her  activity  by 
reading  Hamlet  for  the  benefit  of  the  St.  George 
Society  on  Saturday  night.  After  that,  she  be- 
gins a  new  course  of  thirteen  readings  on  Mon- 
day, the  11th.  I  am  glad  to  see  she  has  engaged 
Dodworth's  Saloon,  which  is  far  more  agreeable 
than  the  room  in  which  her  first  course  was  held. 
For  the  first  week  are  announced  King  John, 
Macbeth,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  and  the 
Merchant  of  Venice. 

1 

New  York,  Jan.  5.  —  The  "  Thalberg  Testi- 
monial "  is  the  most  notable  musical  event  of  the 
past  week.  It  consisted,  to  copy  from  the  bills, 
of  "  four  different  entertainments,"  though  three 
of  them  were  rolled  into  one  long  evening  per- 
formance, commencing  at  half-past  seven,  and 
closing  about  eleven,  with  Mozart's  Requiem.  In 
the  afternoon  we  had  "  Lucia,"  with  Lagrange, 
Labocetta,  and  Gassier  ;  but  as  it  was  only 
put  on  the  bills  to  fill  up  and  make  a  show,  no 
special  effort  was  made  to  do  it  well.  Labocetta 
roused  himself  at  the  close  of  the  second  act,  and 
gave  us  some  idea  of  what  he  can  do  if  he  chooses. 
I  must,  however,  except  Signor  Gassier,  who  al- 
ways sings  and  acts  like  a  thorough,  conscientious 
artist.  The  mantle  of  our  great  and  noble  Ba- 
diali  could  not  have  fallen  on  worthier  shoulders. 
The  famous  duet  between  Edgardo  and  Ashton 
was  omitted  altogether ;  Labocetta  died  as  re- 
spectably as  any  one  could  who  was  in  a  hurry 
to  get  home  to  his  dinner ;  Gassier,  who  could 
not  help  feeling  very  badly  at  the  sad  end  of 
Lagrange  (Lucia),  put  his  hand  on  his  aching 
head,  partly  to  hide  (!)  his  emotions,  and  partly 
to  hide  an  expression  of  great  satisfaction  he  no 
doubt  felt  at  the  opportunity  he  would  soon  have 
of  drowning  his  sorrows  in  a  bottle  of  champagne 
and  a  good  dinner. 

The  evening  performance  opened  with  a  "  Phil- 
harmonic Concert,"  including  Beethoven's  Fifth 
Symphony  (C  minor),  and  his  "  Fest  Overture." 
The  Symphony  was  exceedingly  well  played,  but 
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the  confusion  of  people  coming  in,  getting  seats, 
"  Young  America  "  bobbing  around,  looking  for 
expected  friends  and  acquaintances,  made  it  im- 
possible to  enjoy  the  music.  Such  music  requires 
at  least  a  perfect  quiet  for  its  full  enjoyment. 

The  miscellaneous  concert  which  followed  was 
only  "  fair  to  middling."  The  programme  was  as 
follows  : 

1— Fantasia,  Don  Giovanni, Thalberg. 

S.  Thalberg. 

2 — Fantasia, Vieuxtemps. 

Henri  Vieuxtemps. 

3— The  Wanderer Schubert. 

Carl  Formes. 
The  accompaniment  by  S.  Thalberg. 

4 — Scena,  Der  Freysehiitz Weber. 

Mme.  Caradori. 

5— Fantasia,  Lilly  Dale, Thalberg. 

Expressly  composed  for  this  occasion  and  performed 
by  S.  Thalberg. 

6— Duet,  The  Huguenots, Thalberg. 

Vieuxtemps  and  Thalberg. 

The  Fantasia,  "  Don  Giovanni,"  is  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty,  dainty  morceau  on  the  serenade  : 
"  Deh  vieni  alia  fenestra,"  and  the  Minuet.  The 
Fantasia  by  Vieuxtemps  is  one  of  this  accom- 
plished artist's  most  elaborate  and  difficult  com- 
positions. There  is  enough  in  it  to  make  the 
reputation  of  a  regiment  of  good  violin  players. 

The  "  Wanderer"  was  most  capitally  sung  by 
Carl  Formes.  It  was  the  first  thing,  so  far, 
that  fairly  woke  up  the  immense  audience ;  tired, 
indifferent,  lazy  and  sleepy,  all  were  thoroughly 
aroused.  I  never  heard  a  really  good  song,  like 
the  "  Wanderer,"  whether  German  or  English, 
well  sung,  that  did  not,  as  in  this  instance,  give 
great  pleasure.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  with  me  that  so  few  songs  of  this  kind 
are  used  by  our  public  singers. 

Mme.  Caradori  was  not  up  to  the  mark  in 
the  Scena  from  Freysehiitz.  With  a  good  voice 
and  rather  prepossessing  appearance,  she  entirely 
lacks  animation,  or  what  is  usually  termed  "  mu- 
sical feeling."  She  does  not  possess  the  power  of 
exciting  either  the  sympathies  or  emotions  of  her 
audience  ;  and  as  her  execution  is  not  like  that 
of  Lagrange,  of  the  astonishing  kind,  there  is  but 
little  chance  for  her  to  become  a  brilliant  star  in 
the  musical  constellation. 

The  Fantasia,  "  Lilly  Dale,"  although  quite 
pretty  in  its  way,  was  unworthy  both  the  man 
and  the  occasion.  The  Duet  from  the  "  Hugue- 
nots," though  admirably  played,  did  not  fail  to 
leave  the  impression  that  in  this,  the  only  one  of 
the  "  four  different  entertainments "  in  which 
Thalberg  took  a  part,  he  had  given  us  nothing 
worthy  of  his  great  reputation. 

As  much  of  your  space  has  already  been  occu- 
pied, I  must  leave  the  last,  best,  and  greatest 
thing  of  the  evening  with  but  a  word-  It  is  ne- 
cessary for  one  to  hear  a  composition  like  Mozart's 
Requiem,  several  times,  to  be  able  to  form  an  in- 
telligent idea  of  it.  The  "  Liederkranz  "  sang 
the  choruses  splendidly.  I  did  not  know  we  had 
a  Society  in  New  York  that  could  sing  music  of 
this  kind  so  very  well.  The  AIti  were  too  light, 
but  the  Bassi  splendid.  The  soloists  were  Cara- 
dori, Milner,  D'Angri,  Formes,  Labocetta, 
Perring,  and  Simpson. 

It  is  said  the  receipts  of  the  "  Thalberg  Testi- 
monial "  were  $4,000.  It  was  repeated  last  eve- 
ning, with  some  changes  in  the  "  filling  up "  of 
the  programme. 

II  Barbiere  is  announced  for  Wednesday  night 
with  a  strong  cast— Lagrange,  Gassier,  Labocetta, 
Roceo,  and  Formes.  For  Friday  night,  L'ltaliana 
in  Algieri.  Bellini. 


For  Dwight's.Iournul  of  Muslo. 

A  Private  Rehearsal 

At  the  New  Yokk  Academy  of  Music. 
Time,  3  P.  M.  Scene,  the  Academy  not  by 
gaslight.  Present,  the  orchestra  in  their  usual 
place,  Mr.  Anschutz  on  the  stage,  alternately 
conversing  with  a  solitary  lady  in  the  solo  singers' 
seats,  and  flinging  remarks  at  the  orchestra,  (who 
are  loudly  laughing,  talking,  and  cracking  bad 
jokes.)  Also  divers  members  of  the  Harmonic 
Society  scattered  through  the  house.  J.,  G.,  and 
M.,  having  obtained  a  permit,  enter  by  a  side 
door,  grope  their  way  along  the  stage  behind  the 
scenes,  and  seat  themselves  in  the  parquette  as 
listeners.  The  first  sound  that  greets  their  ear 
is  the  voice  of  Mr.  Anschutz,  shouting  in  Ger- 
man :  "  Here,  Thomas,  I've  just  had  a  letter  from 

M r  ;  he  writes  so  and  so  ;  "  upon  which  the 

"  audience "  are  entertained  with  a  portion  of 
M r's  private  history  and  opinions.  The  or- 
chestra very  lively.  Presently,  Mr.  Anschutz,  in 
English,  requests  the  members  of  the  Harmonic 
Society  to  come  forward  and  take  the  front  seats 
of  the  parquette.  Upon  which  J.,  G.,  and  M., 
not  coming  under  this  category,  withdraw,  and 
ascend  to  the  first  circle.  While  the  conductor's 
request,  after  several  repetitions,  is  being  fulfilled, 
there  rises  from  the  hubbub  in  the  orchestra  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Mosenthal,  reading  a  German  letter 
from  an  absent  member,  of  which  the  following 
fragments  strike  the  ears  of  our  Trio :  "  Most 
highly  honored  sir,  &c.  Herr  Kapellmeister  .  . 
.  .  .  not  to  take  me,  on  this  holy  Christmas  Eve, 

from  my  wife  and  little,  ones spoil  our 

domestic  enjoyment not  hesitate  to  come 

if  the  rehearsal  would  be  out  at  6,  but  as  it  will 

probably  last  till  8 bachelor  colleagues 

not  appreciate  the  validity  of  my  excuse  ..... 
accept  my  apology,"  &c.  Mr.  Mosenthal  finding 
it  difficult  to  decipher  the  letter,  Mr.  Anschutz 
snatches  it  from  him  with :  "  Come,  thou  canst 
not  read  it,"  and  finishes  it  himself,  amid  applause 
and  witticisms  from  the  musicians.  Finally,  the 
chorus  being  seated,  Mr.  Anschutz  introduces  the 
solitary  solo  lady  to  the  orchestra,  in  German,  as 
Mme.  Caradori,  while  the  president  of  the  Har- 
monic Society  presents  her  to  that  body  in  Eng- 
lish. 

At  last,  more  than  half  an  hour  after  the  ap- 
pointed time,  Anschutz  gives  the  signal,  and  the 
overture  is  played,  during  which  Formes  and 
Mme.  D'Angri  make  their  appearance.  The 
overture  ended  (interspersed  with  many  correct- 
ing remarks),  the  leader  calls  loudly  for  "  Per- 
rinsr";  but  "Perring"  not  being  forthcoming, 
after  repeated  summons  and  a  search  through  the 
house,  the  orchestra  play  the  accompaniment  of 
"  Comfort  ye,"  while  Anschutz  and  Formes  divide 
the  vocal  part  between  them;  the  former  singing 
the  high,  the  latter  the  low  notes.  "  Chorus  !  " 
shouts  Mr.  Anschutz,  and  a  few  voices  in  the 
Alto  timidly  strike  up :  "  And  the  glory,  the  glo- 
ry of  the  Lord,"  the  other  parts  falling  in  very 
negligently  and  tamely.  Indeed,  to  hear  the 
choruses  throughout  the  whole  rehearsal,  it  was  a 
source  of  wonder  to  the  listeners  how  they  would 
ever  sound  like  anything  the  next  evening.  J., 
who  has  never  heard  an}'  oratorio  music,  cannot 
judge  of  it  at  all  by  these  specimens.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Society  had  sung  them  often  enough 
to  know  them  all  by  this  time.  Mr.  Anschutz 
excitedly  does  his  best  to  help  them  along.  Now 
we  hear  his  voice  :  "  And  he  shall  poo — ri — fy — 


and  he  shall  poo — rify — y— y."  Then,  again,  in 
"  All  we  like  sheep,"  he  convulses  singers  and 
audience  by  "  0,  O  !  the  sheep  do  go  too  slow, 
the  sheep  do  go  too  slow,"  when  the  chorus  lags 
and  struggles  ;  and  his  remarks,  in  bad  English, 
to  the  orchestra,  are  just  as  amusing. 

But  all  this  levity  and  carelessness  is  singularly 
inappropriate  to  the  glorious  music  and  sublime 
words  which  the  Trio  have  come  to  hear,  and  it 
is  refreshing  to  find  that  the  solo  singers  take  a 
different  view  of  the  matter,  and  sing  as  earnestly 
and  seriously  as  can  be  wished.  Formes'  voice 
rolls  out  "  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  " 
splendidly,  but  still  he  does  not  quite  equal  Badi- 
ali  "  in  the  same  piece.  In  the  slow  minor  strains 
of  "  Who  may  abide,"  and  the  rushing  of  "  The 
refiner's  fire,"  he  satisfies  completely.  Mr.  Per- 
ring, who  has  finally  made  his  appearance,  charms 
with  his  pure,  sweet  voice,  while  Mme.  Caradori 
rather  disappoints  the  listeners.  But,  O,  the 
touching  tenderness  and  pathos  in  D'Angri's 
"  He  was  despised  "  !  How  exquisitely  her  full, 
rich,  firm  voice  tells  in  those  mournful,  tear-laden 
tones  !  That  wondrous  music,  those  heart-melt- 
ing words,  were  never  more  appropriately  sung. 
That  performance  is  enough  to  obliterate  from 
the  mind  all  trivialities,  and  to  send  the  listener 
home  bettered  and  elevated.  And  almost  equally 
good,  in  its  way,  was  :  "  0  thou  that  tellest !  " 
Truly,  this  woman  is  a  great  artist. 

At  6  o'clock  the  rehearsal  is  about  half  over, 
and  the  Trio,  called  by  home  duties,  reluctantly 
tear  themselves  away,  lingering  first  to  hear 
"  The  Lord  gave  the  word,"  and  then  still  lag- 
ging for  the  sweet  tones  of  "  How  beautiful  are 
the  feet !  "  They  find  the  foyers  wrapt  in  dark- 
ness (calls  for  light  have  some  time  previous  pro- 
duced an  illumination  of  the  inner  part  of  the 
house),  and  grope  their  way  along  with  difficulty. 
G.  tumbles  half  way  down  stairs,  but  recovers 
himself  in  time  to  avert  a  similar  fate  from  the 
ladies  ;  and  at  last  they  sally  forth  into  the  star- 
lit night,  and  wend  their  homeward  way,  long  to 
remember  with  pleasure  their  first  impressions, 
the  ludicrous  as  well  as  solemn,  of  "  a  private  re- 
hearsal in  the  Academy  of  Music." 


gimght's  J0m[tral  of  JHusic. 
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New  Things. 

The  week  now  closing  has  been,  musically, 
not  one  of  great  things,  yet  one,  to  say  the  least, 
of  new  things.  Night  after  night  has  brought  us 
(by  us  we  mean  the  lucky  or  unlucky  few),  for 
the  most  part  in  a  semi-private  and  small  way,  a 
strangely  heterogeneous  string  of  novelties.  They 
have  been  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  From  a 
boy  orchestra  to  a  complete  Motet  of  Bach,  from 
Satter's  bold  and  bizarre  compositions  with  his- 
torical, romantic  titles,  to  the  private  debut  of  a 
perhaps  future  Boston  prima  donna  in  the  Italian 
school,  and  to  choice  tastings  even  of  an  original 
Italian  opera  by  an  American  composer,  there 
has  been  and  is  much  to  pique  curiosity,  and 
somewhat  to  instruct  and  gratify.  We  must  lump 
together  the  whole  motley  array  under  one  title, 
and  despatch  them  with  a  few  words  for  each. 

1.  Mr.  Gustave  Satter,  in  polite  French, 
had  I'honneur  d'inviter,   &c.  &c.  to  a  "  Grande 
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Soire'e  Musicale,"  at  the  Chickering  saloon,  last 
Saturday  evening.  It  was  an  invitation  to  try 
the  flavor  of  certain  large  and  formidable  fruits 
of  the  brilliant  pianist's  creative  faculty,  real  or 
imagined.     Ece  homo  !  read  the  programme  : 

PREMIERE  PARTIE. 

1— Sanlanapale.    <Grand  Trio  ) Sutter 

Allegro  molto — Romance— Scherzo— Finale  bacohique 

2— La  Pologne.    (Grand  Trio  ) Satter 

Polonaise—  Legende — Menuet — Finale. 
3— Song.    By Mrs.  Harwood 

DEUXIEME  PARTIE. 

1— Conte  des  Fees.    (Grand  Trio.) Satter 

Presto  et  Andantino— Alio,  deciso— Pastorale  et  Scherzo — 
Priere — Finale  joyeuse. 

2 — La  Hongrie.    (Quintuor.) Satter 

Andante  et  Allegro— Allegretto  et  Frislta—  Scherzo  Finale. 

TROISIEME   PARTIE. 

1 — Songs.    By Mrs.  Harwood 

2 — Songs.     By Mr.  Schraubstaedter 

3— Improvisation,  in  form  of  a  Symphony  in  4  move- 
ments.    On  themes  given  by  the  audience.     By.. Satter 

It  was  all  Satter  —  Satter  all  in  all  —  if  we 
except  the  songs.  Two  grand  Trios,  a  Quartet 
and  a  Quintet — equal  in  number  and  length  of 
movements  to  four  whole  Symphonies,  —  all  too 
by  one  man,  in  one  manner,  flashing  and  fatiguing 
with  the  same  eccentricities,  were  certainly  a  dose 
for  an  evening.  That  there  were,  in  almost  every 
part,  felicities  of  fancy  brilliancies  of  efl'ect,  con- 
trasts of  themes  beautiful  and  tender  with  strange 
flurries  of  incontinent  impulse  and  sudden  carry- 
ings by  storm ;  that  there  was  evidence  of  unusual 
talent,  of  energy  not  easily  exhausted  or  kept 
pace  with,  and  of  a  certain  sort  of  skill  to  justify 
adventurousness,  there  is  no  denying.  Yet  seemed 
they  for  the  most  part  crude,  unripened  fruits. 
There  was  great  fermentation,  sudden  bubbling 
up  and  effervescing  of  ideas  that  often  promised 
well.  But  full  possession  and  good  use  of 
thoughts,  or  mastery  of  form  in  any  fine,  artistic 
sense,  there  was  not.  The  young  writer's  genius, 
or  whatever  it  is  that  would  work  itself  out  as 
genius,  boils  over  too  easily,  hunting  its  wayside 
fancies  into  the  limitless  and  aimless.  He  needs 
to  contain  himself,  to  learn  that  Art  must  ever 
round  itself  within  chaste  limits,  and  that  unity  of 
organic  form  or  structure,  what  is  usually  called 
the  classical  or  Sonata  treatment  and  working  up 
of  musical  themes,  is  by  no  means  a  pedantry  to 
be  avoided,  but  a  vital  and  inherent  law  of  genuine 
musical  unfoldings. 

Of  the  "  Sardanapalus"  Trio  and  the  "  Poland" 
Quartet  we  expressed  ourselves  last  winter,  and 
find  now  little  to  correct  of  our  impression  of 
their  merits  and  their  faults,  except  to  add  that  it 
was  now  more  than  ever  obvious  that  Mr.  Satter's 
Trios,  Quartets,  &c,  are  not  Trios  and  Quartets 
in  the  sense  of  the  masters  of  that  form,  as  Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssohn,  &c.  They  are  mainly  free, 
fantasia-like  piano-forte  Concertos,  the  string  in- 
struments playing  mere  accompaniment,  without 
much  interwoven  melody  of  individual  parts,  or 
what  the  Germans  call  Stimmfuhrung.  Mr.  Sat- 
ter is  no  master,  (perhaps  some  of  his  admirers 
would  say,  no  slave)  of  the  contrapuntal  art. 
His  works  are  of  the  glib,  impromptu  order  ;  his 
themes  and  movements  such  as  are  struck  out  in 
the  heat  and  triumph  of  his  own  unlimited  tech- 
nical execution,  and  are  worked  up  more  to  suit 
its  purpose  and  illustrate  its  power,  than  by  any 
vital  principle  of  artistic  development.  The 
"  Fairy  Tale  "  and  the  "  Hungarian  "  Quintet 
contained  some  beautiful  and  striking  passages ; 
but  before  one  was  through  the  third  of  the  lour 
long  compositions,  the  impression  became  one  of 
a  strange  monotony  of  dazzling  caprices  and 
surprises  ;  as  if  a  return  to  a  little  of  good  old- 
fashioned   unity  and   persistency  of   treatment, 


indeed  to  any  standard  old  work,  would  have 

been  positive  refreshment   to   the   fatigued  and 

jaded  sense. 

After   hearing   all   the  four,   we  doubt  if  we 

could  have  listened  profitably  to  anything,  even 

were  it  a  Beethoven  Symphony.     Still  less  to  a 

Symphony  extempore.     The  bare  announcement 

was  sheer  charlatanry.     What  has  a  real  artist  to 

do  with  things  so  obviously  impossible   except  to 

superficial  seeming  ¥     We  borrow  the  Courier's 

description  of  the  operation. 

The  themes  were  selected  after  the  following  man- 
ner. With  ludicrous  solemnity  a  hut  was  passed 
around,  into  which  every  person  that  chose  so  to  do, 
dropped  a  paper  containing  the  name  of  a  theme.  A 
benevolently  disposed  editor  of  a  morning  cotem- 
porary,  mistaking  the  object  of  the  proceeding,  and 
supposing  it  to  be  a  charitable  appeal,  stretched  out 
his  hand  and  gravely  deposited  a  healthy  looking 
coin.  Subsequently,  four  papers  were  taken  at 
random  from  the  hat;  which  suggested  to  Mr.  Satter 
his  themes.  The  opening  movement  was  upon  the 
first  four  bars  of  the  "  Eroica ;"  the  second  upon 
Schubert's  '■  Serenade  ;"  the  third  upon  a  few  bars  of 
music  written  out  on  the  paper;  the  fourth  on  the 
opening  phrase  of  the  last  movement  of  Beethoven's 
second  symphony.  The  improvisation  was  most 
remarkable.  In  the  last  movement,  a  well-balanced 
fugue  in  several  voices  or  parts  was  introduced. 

•We  have  no  doubt  the  improvisation  was  "  re- 
markable," but  are  quite  sceptical  about  that 
"  well-balanced  fugue,"  as  well  as  about  the  ar- 
tistic working  up  in  true  Sonata  form  of  those 
four  first  bars  of  the  Eroica.  Mendelssohn,  or 
Mozart,  might  perhaps  have  done  such  things ; 
but  such  men  are  the  very  last  who  would  have 
challenged  observation  to  in  this  public  way. 

2.  As  far  as  possible  from  private  was  the  con- 
cert in  the  crammed  and  crowded  Music  Hall,  on 
Sunday  evening,  by  the  Boys  of  the  House  of 
the  Angel  Guardian.  It  was  a  sort  of  Roman 
Catholic  good  time,  and  a  very  curious  one.  Part 
First  consisted  of  "  Sacred  Music  ;  "  Part  Second 
of  Christmas  Tableaux,  such'as  "  Shepherds  tend- 
ing their  flocks,"  accompanied  by  Handel's  music. 
The  boys,  some  forty  of  them,  were  marched 
upon  the  stage  in  military  uniform,  with  little 
caps  trimmed  with  scarlet,  scarlet  epaulets,  and 
scarlet  stripes  to  their  pantaloons.  They  ranged 
themselves  along  the  half-moon  front  edge  of  the 
platform,  heads  erect.  When  their  superior 
clapped  his  hands,  they  all  bowed  and  touched 
their  hats ;  a  second  clap  meant  "  right  about 
face  "  ;  at  the  third  they  filed  off",  some  to  the 
singers'  seat,  and  twenty  of  them,  who  had  instru- 
ments, to  the  music  stands  of  the  orchestra. 
Quite  a  miniature  regiment  of  the  church  mili- 
tant !  The  orchestra  comprised  about  five  vio- 
lins, two  clarinets,  two  flutes,  two  trumpets  or 
cornets,  a  trombone,  two  or  three  big  cousins  of 
the  Sax-tuba  tribe,  and  drums  and  triangles 
quant,  suf.  There  was  also  z,figlio  del  regyimento 
in  the  person  of  a  small  four-year-old,  in  frock 
and  red  shoes,  who  was  placed  in  front  of  all, 
with  a  small  drum,  which  he  belabored  with  un- 
certain, pattering  strokes.  Mr.  Werner,  their 
teacher  and  conductor,  takes  his  place  in  the 
rear,  with  violin  in  hand,  and  a  somewhat  flat 
and  dead-sounding  trumpet  leads  of]',  much  too 
slow,  the  first  piece  of  "  Sacred  Music,"  the 
"Wedding  March"  of  Mendelssohn;  there  is 
plenty  of  discord,  the  violins  are  scarcely  heard, 
the  effect  is  dismal,  as  might  have  been  expected 
of  the  first  public  trial  of  an  orchestra  of  boys ; 
although  for  boys  they  showed  a  good  degree 
of  skill.     Of  course  all  allowance  should  be  made. 


The  advantages  of  such  practice  in  concerted 
music-  are  obvious,  but  we  must  question  whether 
any  good  can  come  from  exhibiting  a  crude  boy 
orchestra  in  public.  Another  orchestral  piece 
was  "  When  the  swallows  homeward  fly."  The 
singing  of  certain  church  pieces,  such  as  Veni 
Christu,  by  Cherubini,  a  Gloria  by  Mr.  Werner, 
&c,  was  highly  creditable;  good  tune,  precision, 
fresh  and  musical  ensemble  of  voices.  In  some 
pieces  the  soprano  and  alto  of  the  boys  had  an 
effective  complement  in  the  tenor  and  bass  of  a 
good  choir  of  amateurs.  The  zeal  and  patience 
with  which  Mr.  Werner  labors  to  make  musicians 
of  these  boys  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  but  such 
orchestral  and  military  exhibition  of  them  is  at 
least  a  questionable  policy.  Yet  with  time  and 
continuance  of  proper  training  an  effective  and 
well-blended  orchestra  may  one  day  put  all  in- 
credulity to  shame.  Our  Romanist  friends  may 
have  their  crudities  in  Art  (and  so  have  we),  but 
we  must  give  them  credit  for  a  warmer  interest, 
prompting  them  to  do  the  best  they  can.  If  we 
all  had  as  much  of  it,  we  should  be  a  much  more 
musical  people. 

3.  In  contrast  to  the  above,  let  us  record  the 
following  programme,  all  as  sterling  and  approved, 
and  we  may  add  as  inwardly  refreshing  as  it  was 
unique  and  rare.  Here  at  least  we  step  on  solid 
ground  ;  no  problems  of  a  "  Music  of  the  Future  " 
to  be  solved,  no  new-fledged  idiosyncrasies  to  be 
appreciated,  no  possibilities  of  genius  to  be  pre- 
dicated or  guessed  from  daring  first  attempts. 
All  musicians  know  that  all  the  compositions 
named  below  are  good  intrinsically,  and  such  as 
outlive  fashions  and  caprices,  whatever  difference 
of  taste  there  may  be  about  them  at  any  given 
time. 

PART    I. 

1— Motette  V  (from  Romans,  ch.viii.)  for  Chorus 

in  Five  Parts  and  Solos J.  S.  Bach. 

Corale— Coro — Corale — Trio — Coro — Fuga,  Andante — 

Corale — Trio — Quartetto — Coro — Corale. 
2 — Miriam's  Song  of  Triumph.     Cantata  for  Cho- 
rus and  Soprano  Solo Fit.  Schtbf.rt. 

Allegro  :  "  Strike  the  Cymbal,  sound  the  Timbrel  " 
Allegretto  :  "  Out  of  Egypt  like  a  Shepherd  " 
Allegro  agitato :  "  Darkness  o'er  the  sky  is  brooding  " 
Allegro :  "  In  his  wrath  the  Lord  appeareth  " 
Andantino  :  Now  thou  diest,  Pharaoh  " 

Finale  :  "  Strike  the  cymbal,  sound_the  timbrel  " 

"  Sing  unto  the  Lord  of  heaven  " 
PART  II. 
3 — Psalm  XLIII.  "  Judge  me,  0  Lord,"  for  Cho- 
rus in  eight  parts, Mendelssohn'. 

4— May  Sons,  for  four  voices Robert  Franz. 

5 — Sacred  Song,  for  Chorus  and  Solos. .  Hauptmannt. 

6 — Two  Choruses  from  "  Arruida," Glvck. 

"  Great  is  the  glory  when  laurels  we  gather." 
"  Songs  of  love  in  the  grove  sings  the  nightingale." 
— "  Great  is  the  glory,"  etc. 

The  performers  were  a  private  Club  of  about 
twenty-five  ladies  and  gentlemen,  mostly  ama- 
teurs, partly  professional,  who  have  for  some  time 
enjoyed  the  thorough  training  of  Mr.  Otto 
Dresel  in  this  kind  of  music.  The  occasion 
was  Charity  —  for  the  benefit  of  the  "  Charming 
St.  Home;"  the  place,  Chickering's;  time,  last 
Monday  evening ;  audience,  some  250  private 
subscribers,  at  §2.00  each;  result,  exquisite  mu- 
sical impressions  and  material  aid,  to  the  tune  of 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars,  to  the  Charity  afore- 
said. 

Doubtless  to  many  of  the  audience,  the  first 
hearing  of  a  Motet  in  the  severely  contrapuntal 
style  of  Bach — a  piece,  too,  lasting  half  an  hour 
or  more — was  somewhat  unintelligible  and  tedi- 
ous. But  to  the  musically  cultivated  it  was  a 
rare  and  welcome  opportunity,  and  expectation 
was  abundantly  rewarded.     Only  one  needs  to 
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hear  it  more  than  onee.  And  there  are  parts  of 
it  which  all  could  feel  and  enjoy;  the  solemn, 
unaccompanied  Chorale,  for  instance,  which  re- 
turns several  times  differently  treated, — the  last 
time  especially  with  wonderful  art  and  beauty. 
The  perfect  balance  of  the  fresh,  pure,  musically 
blended  voices,  from  the  very  first  chords  of  the 
Chorale,  made  a  delicious  and  profound  impres- 
sion. So  fine  an  ensemble  of  voices  has  scarcely 
been  heard  in  our  city.  Then  that  very  florid, 
rapid  Fugue,  so  full  of  life,  so  clear  and  perfect 
in  its  working  up,  and  sung  so  admirably,  must 
have  delighted  many  besides  scientific  musi- 
cians. Such  fugue  singing  was  a  new  revelation 
to  most  ears ;  one  would  have  to  go  to  Leipzig, 
to  the  Thomas-Schule,  where  the  spirit  of  old 
Bach  yet  haunts,  to  find  much  better.  The  Trios 
and  Quartets  were  finely  sung. 

The  '•  Miriam  "  Cantata  was  a  truly  Schubert- 
ian  composition.  There  was  something  appropri- 
ately naive  and  simple  in  the  jubilation  of  the 
opening  strain — the  solo  of  which  (and  of  the 
whole  Cantata),  we  may  divulge,  was  beautifully 
rendered  by  Miss  Doane. — The  eight-part  Psalm 
by  Mendelssohn  was  rich,  wholesome,  brief.  The 
"  The  May  Song."'  by  Franz,  remarkable  alike 
for  truest  contrapuntal  art  and  for  poetic  feeling, 
is  as  blithe  and  airy  as  the  Spring,  and,  being 
admirably  sung,  one  hearing  would  not  satisfy. 
Hauptmann,  the  learned  Leipzig  professor,  as  he 
is  called,  passes  for  the  type  of  what  is  most  se- 
vere and  dry  in  music  ;  but  we  were  surprised  to 
hear  a  composition  of  such  fluency  and  grace. 
The  choruses  by  Gluek  were  quite  inspiring,  and 
like  those  from  his  "  Orpheus"  sung  by  the  same 
Club  last  week,  made  one  long  for  opportunities 
to  hear  more  of  that  great  lyric  master. 

As  to  execution,  all  these  performances  were 
models.  If  there  were  ever  any  fault  percepti- 
ble, it  was  perhaps  too  great  preponderance,  not 
in  volume,  but  in  penetrating  power,  of  the  so- 
pranos. 

4.  Besides  the  novelties  recounted,  there  are  more 
at  hand.  Two  to-night.  At  the  Meionaon  Miss 
Fat,  a  young  Boston  lady,  pupil  of  Sig.  Besdelaui. 
who  intends  to  go  to  Europe  and  heeome  a  public 
singer,  gives  a  private  concert,  aided  by  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  Club.  She  will  sing  Qui  la  voce, 
Com'  e'  bello,  and  other  difficult  operatic  pieces.  The 
other  is 

5.  A  performance  at  Chickering's  of  a  number  of 
pieces  —  airs,  duets,  quartets,  choruses,  &<\  —  from 
Mr.  L.  H.  Southard's  new  Italian  Opera,  '■  Omano," 
the  story  of  which  is  founded  upon  Beckford's  oriental 
novel  "  Vathek."  Mr.  Southard,  whose  health 
requires  him  to  pass  a  year  or  so  at  the  South,  gives 
these  specimens  of  his  composition  in  compliance 
with  an  invitation  from  several  musical  and  literary 
gentlemen.  He  will  have  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Long,  Miss 
Whitehouse,  Messrs.  Adams,  T.  Ball,  Powers, 
and  Lang,  (pianist)  and  a  choir  of  amateurs.  From 
the  specimens  we  heard  of  his  English  opera,  "The 
Scarlet  Letter,"  a  few  years  ago.  we  have  high  ex- 
pectations of  "  Omano."  The  Courier  critic,  who 
has  heard  some  of  it,  tells  us  it  is  ':  of  the  pure.  Ital- 
ian school  of  music,  but  far  more  elaborately  written 
than  most  Italian  operas,  and  marked  by  extraordi- 
nary dramatic  power."  Tickets  to  this  concert  may 
be  procured  at  the  store  of  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Samp- 
son, Winter  Street.  The  opportunity  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  lost. 

6.  On  Monday  evening  another  Catholic  concert. 
The  "  Brass  Band  of  St.  Mary's  Church  "  are  to  be 
musically  complimented  by  the  "  St..  Cecilia's  Cho- 
ral Society  "  and  the  "  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club,"  as- 
sisted by  the  "  Germania  Orchestra." 

7.  The  list  of  novelties  ends,  as  it  begun,  with 
Mr.  Satter.  This  gentleman  announces  a  celebra- 
tion of  Mozart's  birthday,  on  the  27th  inst.,  at  Chick- 
ering's, to  which  the  public  is  requested  to  invite 
itself  (in  limited  quantities  of  course).  The  pro- 
gramme, we  are  told,  although  the  announcement 
does  not  say  so,  will  be  purely  from  the  works  of 
Mozart. 


Our  notice  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Cluii 
concert  must  lie  over  to  next  week.... Our  hungering 
and  thirsting  lovers  of  orchestral  music  will  rejoice  to 
hear  that  Carl  Zerrahn  starts  with  a  good  sub- 
scription, and  will  give  the  First  Concert  next  Satur- 
day evening  in  the  Music  Hall.  He  proposes  to  make 
the  concerts  a  series  of  four  Festivals,  each  being  de- 
voted (so  far  at  least  as  the  first  part,  is  concerned)  to 
the  music  of  some  one  master  or  school.  Beethoven 
will  come  first :  the  programme  will  probably  contain, 
among  other  things,  the  Eroica  Symphony,  the  Leo- 
nora overture,  and  the  piano-forte  Concerto  in  G,  to 
be  played  by  Mr.  Satter.  There  will  also  be  a  Mozart 
night,  and  a  Mendelssohn  night,  and  the  fourth  will 
give  us  nerhaps  Schubert's  Symphonv  and  other  re- 
cent worts Our  Handel   and  Haydn  Society 

have  succeeded,  after  much  negotiation,  in  engaging 
the  great  basso,  Herr  Formes,  and  other  principal 
artists  of  Ullman's  comnany,  as  Mme.  Caradori, 
Mme.  "D'Angri.  Miss  Milker  and  Mr.  Perring,  to 
sing  in  the  "Creation"  and  "Elijah"  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  evenings,  the  23d  and  24th  inst.  This, 
especially  the  "  Elijah,"  will  be  the  musical  event  of 
our  winter. 

Tt  will  be  seen  by  our  advertising  columns  that  the 
"  German  Trio."  consisting  of  Messrs.  Gartner, 
Hause,  and  Jungntckel.  commence  their  fourth 
season  on  the  evening  of  the  lfith  inst.,  hv  a  concert 
at  Chickering's  Uooms.  We  understand  that  thev 
will  be  assisted  by  the  brothers  Eichler.  and  Mr. 
Zoehler.  and  that  a  voung  lady  of  this  city  will 
make  her  first  appearance  in  public  as  a  vocalist. 

lUttKjrtMsemenfs. 

CARL     ZERRAHN'S 
FIRST    OOlffCERT 

Will  be  given  at  the 

BOSTON   MUSIC   HALL, 
On  Saturday  Evening,  Jan.  16th9  1858. 

O^Tickefs  are  now  readv  for  delivery  at  the  principal  music 
stores,  where  subscription  lists  are  also  still  open. 

TREMONT    TEMPLE. 

A    GRAND    VOCAT,    AND    INSTRUMENTAL    CONCERT 

Will  be  given  by  the 
St.  Cecilia's  Claoral  Society,  OOO  voices.) 

■  As.^ted  by  the 

GERMANIA    ORCHESTRA, 

And  the 

*  iSSOHN    GLEE    CLUB, 

Complimentary  to  the 

Bi  nd   of   St.  Mary's    Church, 

ONDAY  EVENING,  JAN.  11th. 

'Cr"Tiek  ts,  tin  be  obtained  from  the  gentlemen  of  the 

late  Fair  Committee. 

IT\  A-IRT    FESTIVAL, 

At  the  s  of  Messrs.  Chickerinp;  &  Sons, 

WEDN  Jan,  27th.  1858,  (Mozart's  Birth-Day). 

A   limite  ?r  of  cartls  for  at1mi?sK>n   delivered,   on   a 

written  ap|  to 

GUSTAV  SATTEPt. 

3  Van  Rensselaer  Place. 
N.  B  —I  larrienlars  shortly.     No  tickets  for  sale  ;  do 

applicat.ioi  Ml  after  Jan.  23d. 

3V1  VKT     FESTIVAL. 

The  Ladi'  Gentlemen  who  have  kindly  volunteered  to 

contribute  Festival,  are    herewith    notified,    that   the 

number  of  [shall   not   exceed  twelve,  and  that  I  shall  be 

oblijed  to  st  uch  as  are  most  suitable,  fnr  the  occasion 

The  first  irsal  will  take  place  January  13f/i,  at  my  resi- 
dence, at  ti  dork  in  the  evening. 

GUSTAV  SATTER 

Ifmr      rd  Musical  Association. 

The  Annu.  Ming  will  be  held  on  MONDAY  EVENING, 
January  18th  (58,  at  the  Revekf,  House.  Business  meeting 
at  7  o'clock  p  jsely,  and  a  punctual  attendance  is  earnest- 
ly requested..     .Supper  at  9  o'clock 

HENRY  WAKE,  Recording  Secretary. 

Boston,  Bee.  12.  1857. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEERBACH  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  classes 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c,  aud  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Roxbury;  or  adrlress  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditsou  &  On.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 


Grann.ivt-^vnNr  trio. 

Mr.  CARL  GARTNEK  announces  that  their  First  Musical 
Soiree  will  take  place  Jan.  10,  at  Messrs  Chickering's  Rooms. 

Tickets  to  set  of  Six  Concerts,  $3.  Half  Bet,  S1.50.  Single 
ticket  $1. 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on    the   VIOLIN,  the   PIANO-FORTE, 
_  "  and  in   the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

G.    ANDKlS    &    CO'S 

UNTIE  "W     PUBLICATIONS. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

ART,  op.  82      Thirty  Three-part  Jongs, , 50 

BrindH,  from  "  Macbeth,"  in  two  flats 25 

Caro  nome,  (Dear  name.)  from  "  Rigolefcto," 30 

Hemlock  Seat Ch.  Z-pbaum,  25 

Her  bright  smile  haunts  me  still, , .  Wrighton,  25 

Herdsman's  Mountain  Home, 25 

How  could  I  leave  thee.    Popular  Song, 26 

I  dream  of  thee* Ch.  Merz,  30 

I'll  pray  f"r  thee,  from  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor," 35 

OvertheSea, Groom,  30 

Rustic  Gate, F.  Mori,  30 

Silver  moon  is  keeping  silent  watch, Hatton,  25 

Tyrolese  and  his  Child,  new  edition, 25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

Allegretto  Scherzando,., Beethoven,  30 

Alpine  Roses,  Polka  Mazurka, Fr.  Hegar,  25 

Emmeline  M  >zurka, C.  Merz,  25 

Happy  Return  Polka «        30 

King  Pepin  Polka,  by  D'Alberfc,  for  Piano 30 

Do  do.  do.  for  Piano  and  Cornet 40 

Kitty  Tyrell,  (Charming  Tunes,  No.  21,) 10 

Lancers1  Quadrille,  New  Arrangement, A   Tatzel,  30 

Louisa  Miller  :   bouquet  of  Melodies, Th.  Moelling,  50 

Four  Polka  Redowas,  by  Losse  : — No,  1,  Ladies' ;  No   2. 

Party  ;  No.  3,  Bachelor's  ;  No.  4.  Anna, each.  15 

Reine  des  fees,  Valse  brill      ..   ' A   Gockel,  35 

Simon  Bocanegra:  Bouquet  of  Melodies,  ..Th.  Moelling,  50 
Sultan's  Polka,  (colored)  for  Piano  and  Cornet,. .  .D' Albert,  50 

Sympathie,  Rondo  Valse, A.  Gutman,  40 

Thalberg  Fantasias,  simplified  by  Ch.  Merz: — 

No.  1    Serenade,  Don  Pasquale, 45 

No  2,  Quatuor,  I  Puritani, 40 

Traviata  :  Bouquet  of  Melodies, Th.  Moelling,  No.  1,  50 

Do.  do.  do.  "  No.  2,  60 

Trovatnre  :  Miserere, Th.  Moelling,  50 

Valerie  Polka,  (colored) Godfrey,  40 

Vepri  Siciliani :  Bouquet  of  Melodies, Th.  Moelling,  60 

Waterloo  Polka,. .  .Godfrey,. ..  Piano  25c  ;  Piano  &  Cornet,  35 

VIOLIN  MUSIC. 

A.  Andre,  Jr.  —  Sounds  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  for 
Piano  and  Violin  :  Set  7,  Aurora  Waltz,  Spohr, 

Romance  from  Zemir  Azor, 35 

"  Violinist's  Pocket  Companion,  containing  100 
tunes,  ( Popular  Songs,  Dances,  Airs,  etc.)  Duod. 
boards,  4  vols each,  25 

We  have  just  received  from  our  house  in  Europe  : — 

Burgmuller. — Potp.  Traviata,  for  four  bands, 75 

Pract.  Directions  for  Brass  Instruments,  an 


Ad.  Wirth 

excellent  new  work 


1.50 


a.   ANDRE  &  CO., 

1104  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

THE     FIRST     PREMIUM 

At  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  in  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, New  York,  was  awarded  to 

MANNING'S    PATENT 
ORGAN    MELODEONS. 

Price  from  $75  to  $300. 

WM.  N.  MANNING, 
MANUFACTURER  AND  PATENTEE. 
Rockport,  Mass.,  Nov.  1857. 

JAMES  M.  EDHEY,  56  John  St. 
Sole  Agent  for  New  York  City. 

O1*  Agents  wanted  iu  all  un"ccujiied  towns  and  cities. 
RZr'  Circulars  sent  free  to  any  address. 


SACRED     MUSIC     BOOKS 

— AT — 

GrREATI/V  reduced  prices. 

MANY  of  the  following  col!e<-tions  of  Sacred  Music  are  of 
superior  merit.  On  account  of  the  stringency  of  the 
times  the  publishers  offer  them  during  the  present  season  at 
great  discounts  from  former  prices. 

The  Modern  Harp,  (White)  86  a  dozen 

Baker's  Chur<  h  Music  Book.  S6  a  dozen. 

The  Church  Melodist,  ( White)  ®6  a  dozen. 

The  Congregational  H  irp,  (Barnes)  S?6  a  dozen. 

The  American  Harp.  (Zeuner)  ®6  a  dozen. 

Handel  Collection  of  Church  Music,  (Johnson)  S?6  a  dozen. 

Melodia  Sacra,  (Baker)  £5  a  dozen. 

Bay  State  Collection  of  Church  Musi*-,  (Johnson)  $4  a  dozen. 

Boston  Sacred  Harmony,  (Bissell)  S5  m  dozen 

The  Antiquarian,  (Marshall)  S5  a  dozen. 

The  Sabbath  Harp,  (Heuberer)  $3  a  dozen. 

This  will  be  found  an  unusual  opportunity  for  Choirfj 
Musical  Societies,  Sinking  $■  hools.  and  others,  to  obtain  new 
supplies  of  popular  Music  Books,  <>r  to  replenish  their  present 
stock,  as  the  prices  at  which  they  are  here  offered  are  far  below 
those  at  which  they  have  been  previously  sold. 

Publishedfjby 

Oliver  Ditson  &,  Co.,  277  Washington  St. 
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CHICKERING   &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


FROM   THE 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

FOE.   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE    GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQXJAKE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 

xh-A-ssodntxcj   TEsavr:E*Xj»:E5, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 


8P 


neatly  and  promptly  executed  at  this  Office. 


MRS.    J.    H.    LONG, 
vocalist  csomj^-^sro). 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

s.   :b.   baiiu, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second,  Presb,  Church),  and  again 

ORQANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    T. 

MIAsK.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Applications  to  he  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 


^ittjmns  for  \\t  Coming  Stum. 

Novell©  s  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

y  }    Broadway  ,  N.TT. 

Anthems  for  Christmas* 

HOPKINS,  E.  J.— Let  us  now  po  even  unto  Bethlehem,  s.  A. 

T.  b.,  19  cts.     Single  vocal  parts,  13  cts.     Class  copy  3  cts. 
CROCE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings:  3.  a.  t.  b.,  19  cts. 
GREENE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  :  for  two  Trebles 
or  Tenors,  with  Chorus  for  four  voices,  38  cents.    Separate 
vocal  parts,  22  cents. 
HANDEL  —For  behold  darkness.    Recit.  )  ,„  cent8 

The  people  that  walked  in  darkness.  Air  n   } 
For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born.     31  cts.     Sep.  voc.  parts,  25  cts. 
Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive  ;   and  0  !    thou  that  tellest; 
Alto  Solo  and  Chorus,  31  cts.    Ditto,  8vo   6  cts.     Separate 
vocal  p:irts.  25  cts. 
JACKSON,  (Masham.)  —  Short  and  Easy  Anthems,  suitable 
for  Country  Choirs  :  — 
Sing,  0  heavens  !  (4  voices.)  25  cts.     Sep.  vocal  parts,  13  cts. 
0  Zion  !  that  bringest  good  tidings,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 
0  !  come  hither  and  behold,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 
NOVELLO.— Sing  unto  the  Lord:  Short  Anthem  for  s.  A  T.  B. 
with  a  Terse  for  Four  Trebles,  19  cts.     Small  class  copy,  in 
score,  3  cts.     Separate  vocal  parts,  16  cts. 
PURCELL.— Behold,  IbriDgyou  Glad  Tidings:  In  full  seme. 
Verse,  a.  t.  b.  69  cts.     Separate  chorus  parts,  13  cts. 
Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings,  (abridged  from  the  above,) 
from  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music.    Verse,  a.  e.  b.  25  cts.    Se- 
parate vocal  parts,  22  cts. 
VITTORIA.— Behold,  T  bring  you  Glad  Tidings:  s.  a.  t.  b., 
Folio  size,  19  cts.     Class  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

Carols  for  Christmas-tide. 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  IIelmore,  M.  A. 

Words,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the 

Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 

With  Melodies. 

ISmo  size,  Sewed, 13 

"  In  packets  of  50, 5  00 

"  Condensed  Four  Vocal  Parts, 25 

With  Voice  Parts  and  Piano-forte  Accompaniment. 
Folio  music  size, 1  13 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad  libitum  vocal  parts  for  Alro,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument.    The  Volume,  folio  music  size,  a?l. 13. 

^TTSIC^IL,     PRESENTS. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  OF  ORATORIOSjform. 
valuable  and  appropriate  presents  for  t  St 

the  popular  Oratorios  by  Handel,  Hi  'lov,.,,,  ■..., 

zart,  and  Mendelssohn,  published  in  Vc  with  Piano 

Forte  accompaniment,  at  from   Si  to  SI.  cording  to 

length.     These  editions  are  handsomely  I '  archment- 

Cloth,  and  are  those  in  general  use  by  ie ties  and 

Families  throughout  the   United  States  <nd,  from 

their  perfect  reliability  and  correctness. 

J.   A,   NOV 

389  Broadway,  T'  2t, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  7,  London. 

J.    0.   D.   PAR 

Instructor  of  the  Piano-Forte,  0:  Harmony, 

3    HAYWARD     PL 


J.    TEENK1 

TEACHER     OF     THE     PI. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneelr 

ADOLPH  KIELB 

€m$x  nf  ijjr  Hfiiam  m- 
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SCHARFENBERG  &     CIS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIt    i  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

C.     BBEUSI1VO, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  3rardJs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

B^7~  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

EDWABD  ~:L.~BALChI      MUSIC     AND     JOB~    PBlirTI^T^Ft'ldE^ 


|]fo!to    flumo- .forte    Reboot    (Oui&e 

FOR  THE  YOUNG   PIANIST, 

A  COLLECTION    OF   SELECT   PIANO  PIECES 
WITH  MECHANICAL  EXERCISES, 

BY 

j~ct:litts  iktstoirir. 

Price  $2.50. 


In  teaching  those  who  are  still  at  the  outlet  of  their  BtO  lies, 
the  instructor  finds  great  difficulty  in  selecting  suitable  pieces 
for  the  scholar  to  practise  by  way  of  relief  to  hi*  mechanical 
exercises.  As  the  author  of  thiJ  work  euggesta  in  hi?  preface, 
much  depends  upon  a  judicious  choice  in  thin  respect.  This 
compilation  is  mainly  designed  to  meet  the  difficulty.  He  baa 
arranged  here  a  large  collection  of  shnrt  and  plfa*ing  melo- 
dies, such  as  can  with  safety  be  made  to  accompany,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  fediousness  of.  dry  finger  pxercfoefl  In 
the  course  of  these  lirtle  pieces,  be  introduces  one  by  one  all 
the  various  little  niceties  of  piano  playing,  with  copinus  notes 
aod  explanations  as  to  the  expression  and  method  of  execut- 
ing them  They  serve  net  merely  as  u-eful  mecbani<  al  exer- 
cises for  the  fingers,  but,  also  as  examples  of  the  many  forms 
of  piano  passages,  and  as  an  admirable  preparation  for  more 
elaborate  compositions,  such  as  are  to  be  taken  up  by  those 
whom  he  designates  as  "  in  tbe  second  stage  "  of  their  studies. 

The  system  of  fingering,  too,  employed  by  this  great  master 
is  excellent,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Every 
consideration  is  made  for  the  smaller  hand  of  the  young  pupil, 
and  the  exercises  are  so  arranged  as  to  train  it  gradually  for 
the  more  extended  "  grasps  "  of  the  matured  pianist  The 
mechanical  exercises  interspersed  are  preparatory  of  what  fol- 
lows, and  are  throughout  disposed  with  a  view  to  progressive- 
ness. 

This  "  Guide  "  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  want  which  is  greatly 
felt.    Published  by 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 

291  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  quarto  of  SO  pages,  con- 
taining  the  Life  of  Thalberg.  Analysis  of  4000  Musical  Works, 
Musical  Engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Musi'-.  &c.  A 
book  of  great  value  to  all  musicians.  Sent  to  any  address  on 
the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps  to  defray  postage. 

TO  EDITORS.  — Russell  &  Richardson  will  send  you  S2 
worth  of  their  latest  Musical  Publications  (postage  free-  if  you 
will  give  the  above  advertisement  (including  tuis  offer)  one 
insertion  in  your  paper. 


AUGUST    HAMAKN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's 
Mumc  Stc.  '.  '  ll  \l     hiui>on  Street. 


SIGNOR  ATJGTJSTO  BENDELAEI 
Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 
'    Residence  No.  8G    Finckney  Street. 

Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Music,  have  returned  from  Europe,  and  are  ready 
to  receive  Pupils.  They  may  be  addressed  at  No.  17  Franklin 
Place,  or  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  street. 

Mr.    ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Terms  $50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  830  per 
quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickerings',  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 

W.    SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCALIST    (TENOR), 

Gives  instruction  in  SINGING  and  on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  12  Marion  Street. 

o.   xj.  •w^L.mazmrs   «*s  Co. 

(Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkiks,) 

|^   Wholesale  k  Retail  Dealers  in 

^PIANO-FOR  TES 

AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. ..  ..?6. 00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20ets. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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"   CLAPP  &  CORY, Providence.  R.I. 

C.  BHEUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

SCHARFENBERO  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,        " 

GEORGE   DUTTON,  Je Rochester,  N.Y. 

G.ANDRE  &  CO....  1104  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

MILLER  &  BEACHAM,.  .131  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

W.  D.  ZOGBAUM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

W.  F.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  0. 

HOLBROOK  &  LONG, Cleveland,  0. 

For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

An  Ascent  of  the  Rigi. 

(Concluded  from  last  week.) 

During  a  crowded  season,  the  low,  long  dining 
saloon  in  which  we  sat  is  the  scene  of  hilarity 
and  gaiety,  and  the  German  students  have  been 
wont  to  spend  the  night,  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
guests  had  retired,  to  await  the  early  sun,  in  sing- 
ing their  Burschen-Lieder,  and  thus  ushering  in 
the  dawn  in  a  waking  mood.  Prudence,  how- 
ever, dictates  retiring  at  a  seasonable  hour,  as 
the  dawn  breaks  here  at  half-past  three  during 
the  summer  solstice  ;  and  resigning  ourselves  to 
sleep,  which  came  without  invitation,  we  dreamed 
of  the  day's  adventures.  In  addition  to  the  fa- 
tigue attending  this  little  chapter  of  romance,  the 
night  winds  that  moan  around  the  Culm  lull  you 
to  a  repose  from  which  you  are  only  aroused  by 
the  unique  tones  of  the  Alp-horn,  the  evening  as 
well  as  the  matin  melody  of  the  Alpine  abodes. 
Not  having  anticipated  them,  these  sounds  took 
me  rather  by  surprise  ;  and  with  a  half-dreamy, 
half-waking  sensation,  I  listened  to  the  pastoral 
salutation,  and  gazed  out  of  my  window  on  the 
frigid  landscape  around  me. 

At  the  summons  of  the  Alp-horn  a  general  stir 
is  perceived  among  the  guests ;  and  each  one 
clothing  himself  with  extra  apparel,  many  appro- 
priating the  coverlets  of  the  beds,  to  meet  the 
cold  and  penetrating  winds  of  the  morninc,  is 
seen  to  steal  forth  and  stand  ready  near  the  outer- 
most cliff,  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  sunrise.  To 
communicate  my  own  impressions  I  should  feel 
inclined  to  refer  to  Haydn,  as  he  is  revealed  in  his 
"  Creation."  The  opening  scenes  of  this  oratorio 
might  properly  be  adapted  to  give  a  subjective 
description  of  sunrise  on  the  Rigi ;  and  although 
the  word-painter  could  tell  you  of  all  the  colors 


that  form  the  constituents  of  this  striking  scene, 
Haydn  could  succeed  far  better  in  the  description 
of  emotions,  which  all  poesy  and  painting  aim  at. 
From  the  fact  that  this  king  of  the  planets  comes 
into  view  every  twenty-four  hours,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture  where  the  secret  of  his  glory 
and  sublimity  lies,  or  why  the  beauty  of  his  rising 
and  setting  does  not  cease  to  interest  the  imagi- 
nation. But  certain  it  is  that  sunrise  is  ever  new, 
and  that  melody  of  the  soul  never  tires.  As  soon 
as  his  orb  is  fairly  above  the  horizon,  and  the 
landscape  is  animated  by  the  morning  light,  the 
eye  is  withdrawn  from  the  spectacle  in  the  east 
to  the  general  effect  on  the  adjacent  mountains. 
The  world  below  you  is  still  wrapt  in  the  incipi- 
ent twilight  of  early  dawn  ;  no  sun-ray  has  en- 
tered the  hamlet  far  below ;  but  its  inhabitants 
have  to  gaze  upwards  to  see  the  coming  day  on 
the  mountain  tops. 

One  may  easily  imagine  that  it  was  this  mo- 
ment and  this  situation  that  first  suggested  to 
Goethe  the  fine  poetical  passage  of  the  Second 
Part  of  "  Faust,"  since  the  masterly  painting  of 
the  poem,  and  that  imagery  of  nature,  so  skil- 
fully drawn,  were  the  results  of  his  visits  to  these 
very  spots  in  Switzerland. 

"  Hinauf  geschaut  !     Der  Berge  Gipfelriesen 
Verkiinden  schon  die  feierlichste  Stunde  ; 
Sie  diirfen  friih  des  ewigen  Lichts  geniessen, 
Das  spiiter  sich  zu  uns  hernieder  wendet. 
Jetzt  zu  der  Alpe  griingesenkten  "Wiesen 
"VVird  neuer  Glanzund  DeutHchkeit  gespendet, 
Und  stufenweis  herab  ist  es  gelungen." 

Having  thus  discharged  our  last  obligations  to 
the  Rigi  Culm,  in  paying  our  devotions  to  Nature 
as  here  presented,  we  prepared  to  re-enter  the 
hotel  to  enjoy  a  breakfast,  and  then  depart  for 
Kussnacht.  It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  to 
place  on  record,  that,  during  the  ceremony  just 
witnessed,  the  ponderous  aesthetic  lady,  who  the 
day  before  had  only  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
"  Rigi  StafTel,"  made  her  appearance  on  the  scene 
of  action,  climbing  up  the  steep  zig-zags  on  foot, 
and  supported  by  a  sufficient  escort.  She  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  gratify  the  instincts  of  her 
soul  which  led  her  hither ;  but  how  she  descend- 
ed the  Rigi,  or  whether  her  return  was  a  success- 
ful one,  rumor  never  informed  us. 

Consigning  our  effects  to  a  young  lad,  who 
served  both  as  porter  and  guide  to  the  bottom  of 
the  mountain,  we  at  length  took  •  our  departure 
from  the  Culm,  and  directed  our  course  towards 
Kussnacht. 

The  ground  which  we  now  trod  teems  with 
more  romantic  recollections  than  that  of  almost 
any  other  portion  of  Switzerland,  and  we  were 
hastening  towards  the  theatre  of  Tell's  heroism 
and    Gessler's  tyranny.      The   descent    on   the 


Kussnacht  side  is  by  no  means  easy,  and,  at  times, 
more  rapid  than  the  lower  limbs  are  willing  to 
submit  to.  Fortunately,  midway  down  the  moun- 
tain, we  found  a  pleasant  resting  place,  where 
the  declivity  subsides  into  a  green  terrace,  and  a 
few  "  Sennenhiitten,"  or  shepherds'  chalets,  are 
found,  with  the  cows  grazing  around  them,  and 
the  shepherds  themselves  waiting  on  each  passer 
by  with  a  huge  glass  of  milk,  and  of  such  milk 
as  only  Alpine  pasture  affords. 

Here  the  adventurer  usually  casts  himself  upon 
the  grass,  and  is  glad  to  find  a  temporary  repose. 
While  enjoying  the  scene  of  the  chalets,  the 
shepherds,  the  cows,  and  their  tinkling  bells,  the 
party  of  Swiss  girls  coming  up  from  below,  and 
resting  before  the  hut,  the  frowning  peaks  above 
us,  we  found  the  interest  of  the  picture,  so  essen- 
tially Swiss,  considerably  heightened  by  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  three  pilgrims,  with  knapsacks 
and  Alpen-stocks,  coming  down  the  winding 
paths  of  the  mountain,  reciting  aloud  their  Aves. 
They  had  returned  from  "  Marie  zum  Sehnee," 
whither  they  had  gone  to  pay  their  devotions. 
Having  accomplished  the  descent,  with  results  to 
my  companion  and  myself  which  left  a  lasting 
impression  for  a  whole  week,  although  not  as 
much  so  to  G e,  who  was,  in  all  respects,  per- 
fectly Rigi-proof,  a  short  walk  found  us  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Hohle  Gasse,  the  narrow  pass  or 
hollow  where  the  tragical  encounter  took  place 
between  Tell  and  Gessler. 

"Durch  diese  Hohle  Gasse  muss  er  kommen. 
Es  fiihrt  kein  andrer  Weg  nach  Kussnacht." 

A  diminutive  building,  called  "  Tell's  Chapel," 
to  all  appearance  built  two  centuries  ago,  marks 
the  spot  where  this  old,  romantic,  and  world-re- 
nowned story  had  its  origin.  I  felt  an  agreeable 
interest  in  treading  upon  this  ground,  since  Tell's 
supposed  history  forms  one  of  those  strongholds 
of  the  imagination,  which,  by  a  natural  blending 
of  pathos  with  heroism,  become  fixed  within  the 
mind  during  youth,  and  can  never  be  overthrown 
by  the  stern  logic  of  a  mature  manhood.  A 
guardian  of  the  venerable  edifice,  under  the  fig- 
ure of  a  very  old  man,  stands  at  the  door,  and 
introducing  you  to  the  interior,  hands  you  a  book 
of  registry,  and  solicits  a  small  fee  for  the  infor- 
mation he  furnishes  regarding  the  oft-told  tale  of 
Tell  and  Gessler.  A  painting  over  the  door, 
much  defaced  by  time,  illustrates  the  scene  as 
given  by  Schiller,  where  Armgart  solicits  Gess- 
ler's compassion,  just  as  Tell  is  raising  the  fatal 
arrow  to  pierce  him  to  the  heart. 

Having  concluded  our  interview  with  the  old 
man,  and  our  musings  along  the  "  Hohle  Gasse," 
we  pursued  the  way  to  Kussnacht.  Hence  a 
short  drive  along  the  lake  of  the  "  Four  Can- 
tons," through  a  characteristic  portion  of  Swit- 
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zerland,  brings  you  to  Weggir,  where  the  steamer 
lands  for  passengers  either  to  Fluehlen  or  Lu- 
zerne. An  additional  companion  in  this  ride  was 
one  of  our  nation,  in  the  shape  of  a  gentleman 
who  viewed  the  whole  Swiss  subject  in  the  prac- 
tical or  anti-poetical  light,  and  who,  notwith- 
standing a  two  years'  residence  here,  was  not  yet 
imbued  with  as  large  a  comprehension  of  the 
beautiful  as  an  ordinary  Swiss  peasant.  He 
spoke  of  the  quality  of  the  land  as  being  very 
indifferent,  the  houses  "  hard-looking)"  structures, 
and  the  people  themselves  an  hundred  years  be- 
hind the  age  !  Well  said  for  an  American,  and 
coinciding  with  a  great  deal  more  of  American 
sentiment,  in  discussing  the  merits  of  Europe. 

It  was  extremely  fortunate  that  my  acquaint- 
ance with  this  matter-of-fact  fellow-countryman 
was  short-lived,  or  he  would  have  driven  away 
all  the  poetry  the  atmosphere  of  winch  I  had  been 
inhaling  since  first  mounting  the  Rigi.  In  his 
exculpation,  be  it  said,  that  he  was  engaged  in 
the  affairs  of  this  life,  which  may  be  an  apology 
for  the  blunders  of  many  more  of  our  country- 
men in  their  estimates  of  the  men  and  things  of 
the  old  world.  The  magic  which  hovers  over 
every  spot  in  Europe  springs  from  an  ideal  formed 
in  youth,  and  nurtured  through  all  the  develop- 
ments of  education.  To  go  to  Europe  without 
this  ideal,  to  analyze  things  there  down  to  bare 
facts,  to  judge  them  with  an  unimaginative  phi- 
losophy, and  strip  them  even  to  nakedness,  would 
mar  the  whole  poem  and  make  it  the  most  for- 
bidding prose. 

The  little  steamer  here  takes  you  on  board, 
and  still  the  scenes  you  move  among  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  charming  panorama.  The  Lake 
of  Lucerne,  in  the  direction  of  Fluehlen,  is  noted 
for  its  beauty,  as  well  as  the  historical  tales  with 
which  it  teems.  Between  this  and  Altdorf,  a 
small  town  beyond  Fluehlen,  and  noted  as  the 
birthplace  of  Tell,  lies  nearly  the  whole  scene  of 
the  great  epic  of  Switzerland,  on  which  Schiller 
founded  his  drama  and  Rossini  his  chef  d'ceuvre ; 
for  we  cannot  but  attribute  many  of  the  finest 
parts  of  this  opera  to  the  pictures  it  borrows  from 
the  tangible  world. 

Another^Tell's  Chapel  stands  conspicuously  on 
the  rocky  shores  of  the  lake,  with  a  shrine  to  the 
Madonna ;  on  the  other  side,  a  small  structure  in 
memory  of  the  famous  leap  on  the  rock,  during 
the  storm,  in  order  to  effect  his  escape  from  Gess- 
ler,  is  pointed  out.  In  approaching  nearer  to 
Fluehlen,  the  Kiischen,  a  lofty  peak,  9000  feet 
high,  and  the  greatest  elevation  on  the  borders  of 
these  waters,  rears  its  frigid  form  before  you. 
These  and  many  other  points  of  attraction  engage 
the  study  of  the  pilgrim  to  this  home  of  his  im- 
agination ;  and  in  realizing  what  he  had  been  so 
long  dreaming  of,  he  will  find  all  that  he  desired, 
provided  that  his  own  mind  is  formed  of  the  pro- 
per elements,  and  congenial,  in  all  its  parts,  with 
the  Swiss  theme. 

To  have  been  educated  within  the  influences 
of  tone,  will  add  to  the  realization  I  refer  to,  as 
Swiss  imagery  has  all  been  melo-dramatized ;  and. 
in  recalling  the  music,  along  with  the  poetry  of 
Schiller,  the  outer  world  becomes  more  produc- 
tive to  the  sense  than  when  viewed  in  its  purely 
materialistic  bearings.  Indeed,  the  visual  world 
is  never  perfect  without  tone  ;  for  as  we  see  this 
principle  reversed  in  the  Opera,  where  the  strong- 
est efforts  of  the  pictorial  artist  are  deemed  essen- 
tial to  convey  the  fullest  beauty  of  modulated 


sound  to  the  soul,  so  we  can  demand  that  in  the 
study  of,  and  devotion  to,  Nature,  the  emotional 
language  of  Music  should  come  to  the  aid  of  a 
complete  realization  ot  what  the  soul  soars  after. 

j.  ir. 

Note. — The  position  here  assumed,  in  connecting 
the  subject  of  music  with  the  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery,  is,  that  the  tendency  of  all  delineation  of 
the  outer  worid,  either  by  pen  or  pencil,  is  to  bring 
the  soul  of  the  reader  or  observer  to  a  like  condition. 
Every-word  representation  has  something  higher  in 
view  than  a  bare  detail  of  facts  :  and  in  appealing  to 
the  imagination  hy  the  medium  of  words,  under  po- 
etical forms,  either  with  or  without  rhythm,  the  same 
conditions  spring  up  in  almost  every  mind. 

There  is  no  merit  even  in  the  most  elaborate  and 
masterly  effort  at  description,  unless  it  awaken  cer- 
tain chords,  always  ready,  yet  dormant  in  the  soul. 
The  same  law  is  applicable  to  pictorial  representa- 
tion. Hence  the  painter  is  not  governed  hy  the  col- 
oring of  Nature  in  laying  down  her  beauties,  but  by 
his  own  moods ;  and  he  conveys  her  various  appear- 
ances to  you  through  his  own  individuality.  To 
gain  you  over  to  himself,  he  adds  to  the  subject  the 
poesy  of  coloring. 

If,  then,  the  enjoyment  of  the  outer  world,  or  its 
representative,  painting,  result  in  the  excitation  of 
like  emotions,  which  come  into  play  when  the  living 
creation  or  the  wand  of  imagination  call  them  up,  it 
follows  that  there  is  a  species  of  innate  melody  in 
man.  This  melodious  impulse  does  not  respond 
alone  to  tone-thought,  but  is  also  excited  by  the  phe- 
nomenal world. 

To  render  this  theory  more  clear,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  plausible,  we  should  substitute  another 
expression  for  that  of  melody.  The  soul  of  all  hu- 
manity has  its  states,  its  conditions  ;  and  it  matters 
not  whether  the  theme  it  dwells  upon  be  the  Ninth 
Symphony  or  the  Alps,  similar  passages  of  feeling 
are  produced,  reproduced,  and  varied  by  combina- 
tions, such  as  we  know,  by  our  psychological  experi- 
ence, to  take  place.  In  the  contemplation  of  outward 
Nature,  the  mind  of  the  poet  enjoys  an  ideal  exis- 
tence, since  the  study  of  the  barely  material  leads  to 
no  such  results  as  we  find  springing  out  of  the  poet's 
inventions.  In  the  enjoyment  of  the  finest  tone-cre- 
ations, we  are  equally  led  into  an  ideal  sphere,  since 
we  are  forced  to  reproduce  our  Self,  and  shape  it  into 
that  ideal  form  which  finds  its  most  congenial  ele- 
ments within  the  world  of  tone. 

The  provinces  of  the  eye  and  ear,  therefore,  are  so 
nearly  blended  into  one,  that  we  must  often  be  at  a 
loss  to  trace  the  lines  of  demarcation.  If  the  passa- 
ges of  emotion,  or,  in  musical  phraselogy,  the  motives 
of  the  soul,  coming  to  us  by  either  medium,  be  the 
same,  we  might  infer  that  the  blind  would  need  no 
outer  world,  or  the  deaf  would  require  no  audible 
tone-thoughts. 

Acute  inquirers  into  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind  have  discussed  the  question  whether  Music 
possesses  any  ideal  contents,  any  positive  subject  of 
thought.  While  such  thinkers  as  Rousseau,  Kant, 
Hegel,  Fischer,  and  Kablert  have  opposed  the  the- 
ory, and  regarded  a  tone-composition  as  a  mere 
grouping  of  sounds,  without  reference  to  any  descrip- 
tive meaning  or  design  on  the  part  of  the  composer, 
Kriiger  appears  as  the  champion  of  the  opposite 
ground,  and  defines  the  thought  of  Music  as  one  of 
action,  in  contrast  to  Sculpture  and  Painting,  which 
afford  a  mere  passive  representation,  without  action. 
Dr.  Hanslick,  a  recent  writer  on  the  "  Beautiful  in 
Music,"  sides  in  'part  only  with  the  philosophers ; 
and  while  he  admits  with  them  that  Music  possesses 
no  contents  in  the  sense  in  which  we  would  apply 
the  term  to  Art  in  general,  he  ascribes  to  it  those  mu- 
sical contents  which  are  shadowed  forth  in  every 
Thema.  It  is  natural,  that,  between  the  mere  philos- 
opher and  the  philosophizing  musician,  there  should 


exist  a  great  disparity  of  opinion  upon  such  an  ab- 
stract and  perplexing  point ;  and  I  could  refer  to  no 
solution  more  ready  for  the  purpose,  than  that  de- 
rived from  the  analogous  impressions  of  the  eye  and 
ear. 

When  we  paint  the  outer  world,  either  with  pen  or 
pencil,  we  describe,  but  do  not  analyze  it-  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Music,  which  admits  more  of  a  de- 
scription of  themes,  of  tone-groupings,  of  character- 
ization of  the  individuality  of  this  or  that  composer, 
than  of  an  analysis  of  what  it  really  effects  upon  the 
mind.  Should  we  go  within  ourselves,  and  inquire 
what  Nature,  Art,  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  musical 
composition,  accomplish,  in  a  subjective  sense,  we 
should  find  they  produce  nearly  the  same  results. 

The  ardent  student  of  Sculpture  often  conveys  his 
impressions  of  a  master-piece  through  musical  anal- 
ogy ;  the  musical  critic,  in  order  to  lead  you  into  his 
subject,  will  refer  you  to  architectural  sublimity  or 
sculptural  symmetry.  The  tone-master  himself  feels 
in  the  natural  world  what  he  has  experienced,  when 
building  up  and  developing  the  fairy  structures  of 
his  imagination  in  the  regions  of  tone.  The  inner 
life,  therefore,  originating  in  the  conceptions  of  vision 
and  tone,  must  he  one  and  indivisible.  j.  H. 

For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

A  few  Words  to  young  Amateurs  of  Music. 

By  Daisy. 

I. 

We  will  suppose,  imprimis :  You  think  you 
are  "  fond  of  music  "  ;  that  is,  you  like  to  hear 
others  play,  and  have  come  to  the  determination 
to  take  lessons  yourself.  The  question  arises  : 
"  How  shall  I  learn  my  lessons  to  the  greatest 
advantage  to  myself?  "  or,  in  other  words  :  "  How 
shall  I  study  music  ?  " 

Many  of  you  have  an  idea  that  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary on  your  part  is  to  spend  two  hours  in  the 
week  with  your  teachers,  and  to  practice  upon 
your  instrument  a  certain  (or  uncertain)  number 
of  hours  daily;  and  that  when  you  can  play 
through  a  piece  correctly  as  to  time  and  notes, 
you  know  a  great  deal  about  music,  while  some 
of  you  think  it  only  necessary  to  play  through 
the  scales  without  stopping,  and  learn  all  the  (so- 
called)  fashionable  music,  to  become  proficients 
in  the  art. 

We  would  'not  by  any  means  assert  that  you 
are  wholly  in  the  wrong  in  your  estimate  of  a 
musical  character.  Your  statements  include  the 
necessary  starting-point  for  every  student  of  mu- 
sic, -viz.,  regular  and  attentive  practice,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  scales  in  their  differ- 
ent movements.  But  we  do  say  that  there  is  a 
secret  gift  beyond  and  above  these  acquirements, 
which  will  ever  distinguish  the  true  artist.  This 
is,  simply,  the  faculty  of  interpretation. 

Do  you  remember,  in  your  school  days,  the 
difference  in  the  readers  of  your  class  ?  How 
some  would  read  every  piece  alike  in  the  same 
monotonous  key,  whether  it  was  an  account  of  a 
festival  or  a  funeral  dirge,  recognizing  neither 
comma  nor  period,,  and  closing  in  the  same  un- 
meaning tone  of  voice  ?  What  a  relief  it  was  to 
see  that  other  boy  stand  up  !  You  could  tell  by 
the  changes  in  his  countenances  if  the  story  w<  re 
grave,  or  gay.  As  he  spoke,  even  word  of  that 
clear,  distinct  articulation  conveyed  to  the  mind 
of  the  listener  sentiments  of  joy  or  sorrow,  ex- 
altation or  depression ;  and  when  the  sentence 
was  ended,  you  felt  a  sort  of  satisfaction  that 
there  was  one,  at  least,  who  knew  what  he  was 

about. 

Now  it  was  not  because  he  knew  his  letters, 
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and  had  received  more  instructions  than  the  other, 

but  because  lie  had  the  intellect  to  appreciate 
and  give  appropriate  utterance  to  the  lines  be- 
fore him,  while  the  other  thought  only  of  getting 
through  the  piece. 

And  so  it  is  in  music.  Yon  do  not  know  a 
composition  when  you  can  only  play  the  notes 
and  keep  time,  or  even  if  you  have  learned  to 
render  some  parts  piano,  and  some  fortissimo : 
but  when  you  can  so  read  it  aloud  (if  we  may 
use  the  expression),  that  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  piece  shall  be  apparent.  Perhaps  we  can 
better  express  our  meaning  by  copying  from  a 
treatise  on  the  effects  of  bad  reading,  merely  al- 
tering the  text  to  suit  our  subject. 

"  A  musical  education  should  produce  such 
results,  that  when  we  hand  to  a  friend  the  com- 
positions of  Mozart,  of  Beethoven,  or  of  Haydn, 
or  of  a  musician  who  is  perhaps  the  ornament  of 
his  profession,  her  intellectual  culture  should  tell 
upon  her  instrument,  and  add  the  inspiration  of 
a  living  tone  to  the  thoughts  of  the  departed  ar- 
tist, causing  Music  to  fulfil  its  true  office,  in  ex- 
alting and  adorning  our  daily  life." 

If  you  have  never  studied  in  this  way,  just 
take  some  piece  of  genuine  music,  be  it  ever  so 
simple,  and  endeavor  to  learu  it  as  we  have  sug- 
gested. If  you  do  not  at  first  catch  the  ideas  of 
the  piece,  attribute  the  failure  to  your  own  dull- 
ness, not  to  the  composer's  blindness,  and  try 
again.  You  will  soon  have  a  new  interest  in  your 
musical  studies. 

Do  not,  however,  mistake  our  meaning.  We 
say  not  that  you  can  find  such  a  variety  of  ex- 
pression in  Music  as  in  AVriting,  for  it  is  chiefly 
in  the  delineation  of  the  passions  that  Music  finds 
its  most  appropriate  utterance.  Therefore  is  its 
language  comprehended  most  fully,  as  a  general 
rule,  by  people  of  ardent,  enthusiastic  tempera- 
ments, quick  to  perceive  the  images  of  truth  and 
beauty  which  Music  conveys  so  readily. 


Thalberg. 

The  American  tour  of  Thalberg  fell  in  an  un- 
fortunate year,  and  yet  his  notes  have  not  been 
at  a  discount.  He  has  played  in  earnest  all  over 
the  country,  making  it  a  great  keyboard  over 
which  he  has  run  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
now  lifts  his  fingers,  puts  one  hand  upon  his  heart 
and  one  upon  his  pocket,  and  so  bows  himself 
gracefully  away. 

There  has  been  no  difference  of  opinion  about 
him  as  there  was  about  Jenny  Lind  and  other 
famous  musical  artists  who  have  come  to  us.  The 
simple  perfection  of  his  performance  was  at  once 
appreciated,  and  always  enjoyed  ;  and  yet  at  last 
it  cloyed.  No  one  cared  to  hear  for  more  than 
the  twentieth  time  the  same  fantasia  played  in 
the  same  way.  At  the  twenty-first  hearing  it  be- 
gan to  sound  a  little  trite. 

But  this  was  not  the  fault  of  the  artist  —  if  it 
were  any  fault  at  all.  It  was  merely  the  limita- 
tion of  interest  in  the  instrument.  Thalberg 
plays  the  piano  as  well  as  it  can  be  played  ;  but 
then  the  piano  is  a  very  circumscribed  instrument. 
He  seems  to  understand  its  resources  perfectly, 
and  to  develop  them  with  complete  skill ;  but  he 
is  not  a  bit  of  a  mountebank.  He  does  not  play 
with  his  shoulders,  or  body,  or  ambrosial  locks. 
What  the  piano  can  do  in  the  interpretation  of  a 
piece  of  music,  he  makes  it  do — and  no  more. 

That  is  the  difference  between  Thalberg  and 
other  equally  celebrated  performers.  Thalberg's 
playing  is  not  suggestive.  It  is  entirely  satisfac- 
tory in  itself  (with  the  limitation  mentioned),  but 
it  does  not  leave  the  feeling  that  the  player  could 
do  a  great  deal  more,  nor  does  it  raise  any  haunt- 
ing image  of  a  great  orchestra  pouring  force  and 
fullness,  blood  and  substance,  into  the  music  the 


performer  sketches  upon  the  keyboard.  He  trills 
exquisitely,  but  he  never  thrills.  There  is  ex- 
quisite symmetry  in  all  he  does;  but  in  the  great- 
est, works  of  art,  of  every  kind,  there  is  a  frag- 
mentary and  incomplete  character.  It  is  the 
nimbus  of  what  might  be  hanging  like  a  halo 
around  what  is. 

Arion  will  take  care  that  the  great  pianist  sails 
smoothly  wherever  he  goes.  Triton  will  blow 
his  wreathed  horn  before  his  bark  ;  and,  perhaps, 
some  happy  day  hereafter,  ladies  of  quality  will 
part  his  glove  among  them,  for  souvenirs  of  that 
dexterous  hand — as  late  befell  his  great  rival 
Liszt,  after  a  concert  in  Germany. 

And  who  knows  but  that  with  much  patience 
and  many  Thalbergs,  even  we  Boeotians  may  one 
day  attain  to  a  similar  homage  to  art  and  artists? 
■ — Harper's  Weekly. 

Opera  in  New  York, 

Rossini's  "L'Italiaxa  ix  Algieri." 
(From  the  Tribune,  .Inn.  11.) 

The  production  of  Rossini's  L'ltaliana  in  Algieri, 
ought  to  be  a  good  fortnight's  novelty:  but 
unhappily  the  variety  less  than  the  quality  of  the 
music  afforded  at  the  opera  constitutes  its  claim 
upon  our  intelligent  public.  When  a  manager 
produces  a  new  work — or  revives  an  old  one — in 
Europe,  it  signifies  this  much  :  Here  is  a  produc- 
tion of  genius — it  has  patent  as  well  as  recondite 
beauties ;  the  latter  can  only  be  understood  after 
several  hearings,  and  after  they  are  understood 
their  interest  increases  and  does  not  abate;  then 
besides  this,  the  production  of  the  opera  has  cost 
weeks  (or  months)  of  careful  study,  rehearsal, 
and  musico-dramatic  cooperations,  to  which  must 
be  added  the  labor  of  scene  painters  and  decora- 
tors, costume-makers,  copyists  and  others,  the 
whole  requiring  considerable  outlay,  only  to  be 
compensated  for  by  a  liberal  sustentation  on  the 
part  of  the  public  of  this  particular  piece.  If  it 
prove  a  fiasco  or  failure,  why  of  course  the  man- 
ager, having  run  his  risk,  must  swallow  gracefully 
his  defeat;  but  if  a  good  thing,  he  expects,  and 
generally  finds,  his  remuneration  in  the  run  of  the 
piece.  Here,  however,  the  object  of  the  opera- 
going  public  appears  to  be  to  find  out  how  many 
operas  they  can  gulp  down  in  a  season,  and  not 
how  much  lyrical  instruction  they  can  derive  from 
a  repeated  consideration  of  the  same  work.  We 
are  aware  that  an  answer  to  this  may  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  on  the  whole,  when  an  opera  does 
please  the  public,  it  is  played  first  and  last  a  great 
many  times,  though  at  the  outset  it  may  hang  fire, 
or  fail  to  have  a  theatrical  run.  That  is  true ; 
but  then  there  are  other  operas  whose  merit 
cannot  be  denied,  which  though  new  to  this  public, 
have  not  been  propelled  into  a  second  week — not 
even  fairly  launched,  but,  like  the  Leviathan, 
stick  on  the  stocks.  Of  this  class  are  the  operas 
of  j  Rossini,  who  certainly  surpasses  all  other 
musico-dramatic  writers  in  the  variety  and  uni- 
versality of  his  genius.  Since  the  Garcia  days, 
and  we  speak  of  course  from  tradition  in  naming 
them,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  an  opera  of 
Rossini's  in  Italian  which  has  had  a  run  in  New 
York — Cinderella  in  English  being  a  selection 
from  various  works  of  his,  not  properly  coming 
under  the  list.  The  immortal  Barber  does  not 
draw  two  consecutive  houses;  Semirnmide  cannot 
certainly  fill  three;  William,  Tell  fell,  after  an 
eructation  of  curiosity,  dead ;  and  so  forth.  We 
think  if  the  public  would  study  Rossini  a  little 
more,  they  would  find  him  the  noblest  Roman  of 
them  all.  Take,  for  example,  the  last  presented 
work  of  his — L'ltaliana — which,  though  not,  as 
the  play-bills  have  it,  produced  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country,  is  brand-new  for  our  public.  The 
wondrous  decorative  power  of  Raphael  is  not 
more  striking  in  his  art,  than  Rossini's  exhibits  in 
this  work.  If  he  had  not  written  the  Barber,  this 
Italiana  would  be  the  finest  of  comic  operas,  or 
dispute  the  palm  with  his  Cenerentola.  Every 
note  is  as  fluent  as  the  mountain  stream;  it  seems 
propelled  by  an  irreversible  law,  and  to  gambol 
in  healthy  activity.  The  plot  of  the  piece  is 
unreasonably  bad,'  but  notwithstanding,  Rossini 
manages  to  cover  it  over,  and  really  makes  the 
audience  think   they  are  enjoying  a  consistent 


whole.  The  overture  is  a  gem,  and  there  is  no 
bad  piece  in  the  opera.  As  to  the  execution, 
Labocetta  never  sang  so  well ;  his  Languir  per 
una  billa  was,  by  all  odds,  the  best  of  his  efforts 
this  season.  Gassier,  too,  can  do  Rossini's  music. 
It  is  satisfactory,  at  a  period  when  musical  studies 
have  become  partially  obsolete,  and  bid  fair  to 
become  entirely  so  under  the  present  regime  of 
clamorous  mediocrity,  to  find  artists  who  have 
learned  their  trade — have  trained  their  organs  to 
do  something  beside  declamation,  and  that  gen- 
erally not  of  the  highest  calibre.  While  such  a 
buffo  as  Rocco  is  on  the  stage,  the  traditional  old 
Italian  comedian — he  who  taught  all  Europe  its 
dramatic  business,  Shakespeare  included — is  not 
dead.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  our 
theatres  have  worked  up  out  of  Italy,  and  that 
even  now  in  her  sorrow  she  can  yet  out  of  her 
fullness  produce  a  Ristori,  as  well  as  a  Rossini. 
The  contralto,  Mme.  Angri,  is  only  second  in  the 
quality  of  her  organ  to  Alboni.  As  an  artist, 
Mme.  Angri  is  great.  She  is  equally  good  in  the 
gipsy  in  Troralore,  and  in  the  lady  in  the  Italiana. 
The  introduction  of  Non  piii  mesta  at  the  close  of 
the  Italiana,  as  a  scintillating  wind-up,  may  be 
pardoned ;  for  it  is  off  the  same  piece  with  the 
rest  of  the  music,  and  stands,  from  the  day  when 
it  was  written,  some  forty  odd  years  since,  up  to 
the  present  moment,  unrivaled  as  a  great  tour-de- 
force air.  The  same  remark  as  regards  propriety 
of  introduction  cannot  be  applied  to  a  barnacle — 
a  dislocated  impertinence — sung  by  Mme  Carioli. 

The  public  received  L'ltaliana  with  enthusiasm. 
The  only  finale  encored  this  season  was  that  of 
the  second  act.  The  audience  would  not  accept 
the  solemn  walk  of  the  actors  before  the  curtain 
as  an  encore,  but  demanded  the  genuine  article. 

A  little  emente  diversified  the  performance. 
The  chorus — the  men,  save  three — struck  for 
higher  wages  just  before  the  curtain  went  up,  and 
tho  manager,  very  properly  refusing  to  accede  to 
their  exaction,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
audience,  went  on  without  them. 


New  Yoek,  Jan.  13. —  The  Philharmonic 
Concert  on  Saturday  proved  unusually  satisfac- 
tory in  every  respect,  and  gave  ample  compen- 
sation for  the  deficiencies  of  the  first  one.  The 
house  was  much  fuller  than  on  that  occasion,  in 
spite  of  bad  weather,  both  performers  and  audi- 
ence more  spirited,  and  the  programme  incom- 
parably better.  First  we  had  Beethoven's  Eighth 
Symphony,  which,  though  not  one  of  the  most 
popular  ones  as  a  whole,  yet  is  exceedingly  inter- 
e  sting  to  the  connoisseur,  and  contains  many  parts 
which  must  please  even  the  uninitiated.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  the  charming  Allegretto,  which, 
since  its  first  production  at  these  concerts,  Jullien 
has  made  familiar  to  the  public.  As  usual,  it 
was  encored.  This  number  was  followed  by  Sig. 
Labocetta's  really  admirable  singing  of  [Oh 
cara  immagine,  from  the  "  Magic  Flute."  He 
did  full  justice  to  this  exquisite  love-song,  and 
rendered  it  with  a  simplicity  and  artistic  truth  of 
conception  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  The 
composition,  too,  seemed  just  suited  to  the  senti- 
mental element  which  rather  preponderates  in 
this  gentleman's  voice.  Gassier,  who  was  the 
vocalist  of  the  second  part,  was  not  so  happy  in 
the  choice  of  his  contribution.  A  cavatina  by 
Mercadante  (particularly  with  piano-forte  accom- 
paniment) is  not  exactly  the  thing  for  a  Philhar- 
monic concert.  1  think  all  would  have  preferred 
to  hear  something  of  more  value.  Nevertheless, 
his  rendering  of  even  this  insignificant  composi- 
tion, in  spite  of  its  heaviness  and  dryness,  was  so 
fine,that  some  satisfaction  was  to  be  derived  from 
that.  Mendelssohn's  beautiful  "  Fingal's  Cave  " 
Overture,    with   its   northern   reminiscences,  its 
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echoes,  and  the  cool,  grotto-like  atmosphere  which 
pervades  it,  concluded  the  first  part,  while  the 
concert  finished  ofF  with  a  novelty — the  Overture 
to  the  "  Merry  Wives  ot  Windsor,"  by  Nicolai. 
The  latter  is  as  devoid  of  character  as  that  by 
Mendelssohn  is  full  of  it.  The  melodies  are 
flowing,  lively,  and  very  pleasing  to  the  ear ;  the 
instrumentation,  too,  is  uncommonly  fine  ;  but 
there  is  little  or  no  depth. 

The  instrumental  solo  was  played  by  Madame 
Graever-Johnson  (or  Johnson-Graever,  or 
Graever,  or  Johnson,  for  by  all  these  names  is 
this  lady  called),  who  repeated  on  this  occasion 
the  "  Concert  Symphony,"  by  Littolf,  which  she 
performed  at  her  own  concert.  I  should  have 
liked  better  to  hear  another  piece,  by  another 
master,  as  this  composition  is  even  less  attractive 
than  the  one  we  heard  at  Eisfeld's  concert.  It  is 
built  on  "  Dutch  National  Airs,"  which  are  in 
themselves  rather  dry  and  uninteresting ;  and 
these  qualities  are  transmitted  through  them  to 
the  whole  piece.  I  would  wish,  too,  to  know 
whether  Mine.  Johnson  can  render  other  com- 
posers as  well  as  this  one.  With  regard  to  her 
playing,  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  refer  to  my 
remarks  upon  it  in  your  last  number,  only  height- 
ening the  praise  I  give  it  there.  The  lady  gives 
a  morning  concert  next  week,  at  which  I  hope  to 
become  still  better  acquainted  with  her  admira- 
ble qualities  as  an  artist. 

I  must  not  again  omit  to  mention,  as  I  have 
several  times,  the  instrument  which  Mme.  John- 
son uses,  the  beauty  of  which  strikes  me  anew 
every  time  that  I  hear  it!  It  is  one  of  Erard's, 
from  Breusing's  depot,  No.  701  Broadway ;  and 
though  it  has  been  long  and  well  used  (by  Thal- 
berg,  before  Mme.  Johnson),  its  tone  and  action 
are  still  as  delicious  as  ever.  Indeed,  for  tone, 
these  pianos  are  unsurpassed  ;  and  though  popu- 
lar prejudice  gives  the  palm  for  durability  to  na- 
tive instruments,  on  account  of  the  climate,  I  am 
told,  on  good  authority,  that  with  proper  care 
the  "  Erards  "  will  keep  quite  as  well.  Mr.  Breu- 
sing,  the  obliging  and  gentlemanly  proprietor  of 
one  of  our  first  and  largest  music  establishments, 
is  constantly  importing  these  Instruments  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  may  not  be  far  dis- 
tant, when  a  grand  piano  will  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a  luxury,  but  a  necessity,  by  all  musi- 
cians, both  professional  and  amateur.  Not  all 
our  American  houses,  however,  are  adapted,  by 
the  size  of  their  rooms,  for  so  large  a  piece  of 
furniture  as  a  "  Fluegel  "  ;  indeed,  for  some  apart- 
ments, even  a  common  square  piano  seems  too 
large.  To  the  inhabitants  of  these  we  would 
recommend  the  cabinet  pianos  of  a  Cassel  maker, 
(whose  name  I  forget  just  now,)  which  are  im- 
ported by  Scharfenberg  &  Luis,  one  of  the  oldest 
music  firms  of  the  city.  These  instruments  have 
sweetness  and  volume  of  tone,  and  are  very 
agreeable  to  the  touch.  Just  the  thing  for  a 
boudoir,  both  outside  and  inside. 

But  I  am  digressing  too  far  from  my  report  of 
our  musical  doings.  The  Opera  lias  again  suf- 
fered a  collapse.  On  Monday  last,  Mr.  Ullman 
published  the  following  cards  in  the  various  daily 
papers : 

Sir:  Through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
columns  I  would  beg  to  slate,  that  the  male  chorus 
still  persisting  in  their  conspiracy,  not  only  to  impose 
upon  me  their  own  terms,  hut  likewise  try  to  compel 
me  to  retain  the  ringleaders,  1  will  take  immediate 
measures  for  the  formation  of  a  fresh  chorus  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Paur,  the  excellent  conductor  of 
the  celebrated  Liederkranz  Society. 


I  seize  this  opportunity  to  declare  that  I  have 
conducted  the  entire  season  upon  my  sole  responsi- 
bility. In  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  endeavors,  I 
have  never  obtained  the  slightest  reduction  from  any 
person  connected  with  the  Academy,  and  have  paid, 
since  Sept.  1,  all  salaries,  without  exception,  strictly 
at  the  appointed  time,  and  even  during  the  revulsion, 
in  gold,  as  stipulated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
season. 

All  that  I  could  obtain  since  the  last  six  weeks  was 
the  "permission''  of  requiring  some  other  work,  and 
even  that  is  now  denied  to  me,  and  the  most  degrading 
conditions  are  imposed  upon  me  by  the  very  persons 
whom  I  supported  for  many  months,  through  inces- 
sant labor,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  most  trying 
mental  anxiety- 

Under  these  circumstances  I  hereby  publicly  pledge 
myself  not  to  yield  one  io  a  in  what  I  consider  my 
rights;  and,  should  I  not  meet  with  due  assistance 
from  the  employees,  to  close  the  house  without  fear  or 
self-reproach,  being  fully  convinced  that  the  public 
and  the  true  artists  will  render  me  the  justice  of 
acknowledging  that  I  have  offered  more  varied  enter- 
tainments, a  more  interesting  repertoire,  a  better 
ensemble,  and  have  paid  more  punctually  than  any 
of  the  Opera  Managers  who  have  preceded  me. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c,  B.  ULLMAN. 

New  York,  Jan.  9, 1853. 

Academy  op  Mosic. — Notice. — Lessee  and 
Director,  B.  Ullman. — The  male  chorus  still  per- 
sisting in  their  conspiracy  not  only  to  impose  upon 
the  Manager  their  own  terms,  but  likewise  to  compel 
him  to  retain  the  ringleaders,  he  finds  himself  under 
the  painful  necessity  to  close  the  Academy  until  a 
fresh  chorus  will  have  been  organized. 

The  sordid  conduct  of  a  few  unscrupulous  individ- 
uals is  the  cause  of  there  being  nearly  300  persons 
thrown  out  of  employment  for  the  better  part  of  a 
week. 

Mr.  Ullman  pledges  himself  to  the  public  not  to 
yield  one  iota  in  what  he  considers  his  rights,  or  dic- 
tated by  the  nature  of  present  circumstances. 

The  Academy  will  open  on  Friday  with  a  most 
extraordinary  performance,  the  remembrance  of 
which  will  not  be  so  easily  effaced.  (Jan.  11.) 

Public  curiosity  was  all  alive  as  to  what  that 
"  most  extraordinary  performance  that  had  ever 
been  heard  of,"  would  be,  and  the  matter  is  not 
yet  quite  decided.  Don  Giovanni,  with  a  strong 
cast,  (Formes  as  Leporello)  new  scenery,  &e., 
is  spoken  of.  Formes'  performance  of  Basilio,  in 
the  "  Barber,"  last  week,  is  universally  pronounced 
to  have  been  incomparable.  He  made  the  insig- 
nificant par.t  the  most  important  one  of  the  whole 
opera.  L'ltaliana  in  Algieri  was  excellently 
given,  but  to  a  thin  house. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  give  you  an  advertisement 
which  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  some  small 
town  of  Southern  France  :  "  Robert  Le  Diable, 
grand  opera  in  three  acts,  music  by  Meyerbeer, 

will  be  given  on night For  want  of 

singers  and  orchestra,  lively  dialogue  will  take  the 
place  of  arias,  choruses,  fyc."  ! 

1 

New  York,  Jan.  12.  —  The  revolt  at  the 
Academy  of  "Music  among  the  chorus  singers  is 
the  principal  item  of  interest  to  note  during  the 
week  past.  The  sympathies  of  the  press  and  the 
public  all  seem  to  be  with  the  manager.  What- 
ever cause  the  members  of  the  chorus  may  have 
for  complaint  against  Mr.  Ulmann,  the  course 
they  have  taken  to  obtain  redress  is  reprehensible 
in  the  extreme,  and  should  be  resisted  to  the  last. 
But  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  case 
from  the  reports  of  it  in  the  various  newspapers, 
we  shall  be  very  far  from  arriving  at  a  correct 
conclusion. 

The  DaVi)  Times,  for  instance,  makes  it  appear 
that  Mr.  Ullman  has  labored,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  twenty  times  harder  than  any  of  those 
he  employs,  and  all  for  the  single  aim  and  pur- 
pose (!)  of  giving  employment  to  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  individuals,  who  otherwise  would 
at  least  find  it  difficult  to  get  through  the  winter, 


and  perhaps  would  actually  be  unable  to  live  • 
without  the  money  Mr.  Ullman  pays  them.  This 
will  simply  provoke  a  smile  from  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  present  manager  at  the 
Academy.  While-  I  am  willing  to  give  Mr.  Ull- 
man all  needed  praise  for  his  enterprise  and  un- 
ceasing perseverance,  yet  to  say  that  he  always 
deals  justly  with  the  public  or  those  he  employs, 
is  much  more  than  I  am  willing  to  admit.  In  re- 
lation to  Mr.  Ullman  as  a  manager,  I  will  not 
speak  at  present,  leaving  that  to  be  discussed  at 
some  future  time,  when  I  intend  to  speak  of  the 
matter  more  fully.  I  am  confident,  however,  that 
on  examination  it  will  be  found,  when  both  sides 
of  the  question  are  understood,  that  Mr.  Ullman 
does  not  always  treat  those  be  employs  in  a  man- 
ner to  inspire  respect  or  confidence. 

I  did  not  attend  the  performance  of  the  "  Mes- 
siah "  in  Brooklyn,  on  Saturday  night  last,  but 
gathered  a  few  particulars  from  a  friend  who  was 
present.  The  chorus  was  not  as  large  as  in  New 
York,  and  among  those  not  present  were  many 
of  the  leading  voices.  The  arrangement  of  the 
chorus  and  instruments  on  the  stage  was  as  bad 
as  it  could  be,  the  parts  being  separated,  so  as  not 
to  be  able  to  see  or  hear  each  other.  The  space 
allotted  to  the  stage  was  much  too  small.  The 
audience  room  was  too  small  to  hold  people 
enough  to  pay  expenses,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
even  this  small  room  was  not  full.  I  am  told  the 
"  Harmonic  Society  "  and  Mr.  Ullman  together 
lost  $500.  The  whole  affair  was  mismanaged 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
criticize  the  performance  of  the  Harmonic  So- 
ciety under  so  many  unfavorable  circumstances. 

Mme.  D'Angri  won  great  and  deserved  ap- 
plause in  her  admirable  rendering  of  "  He  was 
despised."  It  was  full  of  pathos  and  a  deep  reli- 
gious fervor  seldom  attained  even  by  those  who 
profess  to  sing  it  "  with  the  spirit  and  the  under- 
standing also."  Carl  Formes  pleased  better 
than  the  last  time  he  sang  it  in  New  York.  I 
am  impatient  to  hear  Formes  in  "  Elijah,"  but  I 
cannot  learn  that  we  are  certain  of  its  being 
given  at  present,  though  it  has  been  talked  of, 
and  even  the  time  of  performance  partially  fixed. 

I  see  by  the  morning  papers  my  favorite  Don 
Giovanni  is  announced  for  Friday  night,  with 
Formes  as  Leporello.  This  will  test  his  singing 
and  acting  far  more  severely  than  anything  he 
has  done  yet.  Bellini. 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  11.  —  Mr.  Editor: 
I  was  much  pleased  with  your  Diarist's  remarks 
upon  the  "  Cambridge  Concert."  They  were 
written  with  judgment,  taste,  and  appreciation  ; 
and  he  has  meted  out  to  Satteij  full  justice  as  a 
pianist,  which  has  often  been  denied  to  him  by 
incompetent  judges. 

There  was  one  fault  which  surprised  me.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  Diarist  thought  that  Mr.  11  in- 
ton's  solo  was  to  be  tolerated  ?  Was  it  not  one 
of  the  most  extravagant  of  modern  extrava- 
gances in  composition  and  execution  ?  Lam- 
bridge,  though  represented  very  scantily,  had  too 
much  self-respect  so  applaud  such  a  performance. 
Scales,  octaves,  semitones,  all  shaken  together, 
were  poured  out  without  mercy  to  the  cars  ot'  the 
audience.  It  seemed  as  if  the  young  performer 
had  been  elected  grand  executioner  of  the  piano, 
and  the  only  surprise  was  that  it  could  live  under 
such  severe  punishment.  It  was  like  Forrest's 
worst  ranting — a  tempest,  not  sublime  and  grand, 
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like  parts  of  the  "  Tannhaiiscr"  overture  by  Sat- 
ter,  but  composed  of  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  fierce 
flashes  of  lightning,  hailstones  of  the  size  of  os- 
triches's  eggs,  and  ear-splitting  thunder. 

We  have  been  delighted  with  Satter's  perform- 
ances :  and  though  sometimes  he  errs  in  not  play- 
ing the  best  compositions,  yet  his  most  palpable 
error  has  been  in  giving  such  a  piece  of  music  to 
a  pupil,  and  allowing  him  to  perform  it  in  the 
way  he  did.  We  wished  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
"  it  had  been  impossible."  I  hope  we  shall  have 
another  extract  from  "  my  Dairy,"  strengthening 
these  views.  Playing,  acting,  or  dancing  to  the 
pit  ought  not  to  go  unscathed,  (dd  Cambridge 
(though  not  strictly  musical)  enjoys  quintets  by 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  a  solo  so  loud  is  not 
acceptable. 

From  my  Diary,  No.  19. 

Jan.  6. — Several  days  ago  I  devoted  some  space 
to  an  eulogistic  notice  of  sweet  Lilla  Linden  and  her 
delightful  "Linden  Harp."  It  is  now  my  pleasing 
task  to  add  that  proper  exertions  are  making  to  dis- 
tribute that  work  thoroughly  in  all  our  Sabbath 
Schools,  in  every  religious  family,  in  every  place 
where  devout  emotions  are  to  be  aroused  by  song  or 
to  find  vent  in  it. 

Time  was  —  according  to  good  authority  —  when 
the  children  of  this  world  were  wiser  than  the  chil- 
dren of  light.  The  nineteenth  century  has  produced 
the  Linden  Harp,  and  the  children  of  light  are  not 
behind  those  of  this  world  in  devising  ways  and 
means  to  spread  it  everywhere.  Its  missionaries 
have  reached  the  benighted  city  of  Boston,  and  one 
of  their  circulars  now  lies  upon  my  table,  rejoicing 
my  eyes. 

How  delightful  to  an  appreciative  spirit  it  is  to 
read  the  following  : 

"  Linden  Harp  is  having  a  very  rapid  sale.  Can- 
vassers say  they  rarely  find  an  intelligent  family  who 
do  not  purchase, — [grammar  is  of  no  account — the 
fact  is  all  we  care  about] — while  Sabbath  and  Day 
Schools  readily  adopt  it. 

"■Sunday  School  superintendents,  teachers,  pa- 
rents, and  all  unite  in  saying, — "  We  have  long  felt 
the  need  of  just  such  a  book  as  the  Linden  Harp  Il- 
lustrated. It  is  the  best  and  most  attractive  work  of 
the  kind  ever  published.         *        *        *        * 

"  To  those  who  have  the  charge  of  youth  we  would 
say,  if  you  would  see  the  dear  ones  in  your  charge 
happy,  .if  you  would  have  an  efficient  aid  in  your 
government  and  labors  of  love,  see  that  they  are  pro- 
vided with  Harps." 

By  all  means,  say  I  also,  provide  them  with  Harps. 
See  that  they  all  have  Lilla  Linden's  Linden  Harp  ! 
Do  not  forget  —  "Lilla  Linden's  Linden  Harp." 
That  is  the  book.  Now  look  at  the  back  of  the  Cir- 
cular : 

Master  Willie,  the  little  philosopher  (8  years  old),  will  lec- 
ture, and  exhibit  a  variety  of  scriptural,  historical,  astronom- 
ical, and  philosophical  illustrations  and  experiments,  with  the 
aid  of  a  magic  lantern,  orrery,  or  planetarium,  tellurian,  celes- 
tial sphere,  magnet,  &c.  ;  also,  some  curious  and  remarkable 
phenomena  shown  by  the  newly-discovered  gyroscope,  or  me- 
chanical paradox,  which  has  of  late  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion among  scientific  men. 

By  the  movements  of  the  orrery  and  tellurian,  the  relative 
sizes,  distances,  and  revolutions  of  the  planets,  the  causes  of 
eclipses,  changes  of  seasons,  &c,  are  indelibly  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  the  beholders. 

By  the  moving  dioramic  slides  of  the  lantern,  very  inter- 
esting scriptural  scenes  are  brought  to  view  ;  also,  the  chroma- 
trope,  or  artificial  fireworks  ;  the  phantasmagoria  effect,  or  ap- 
pearance of  a  person  walking  up  to  the  spectators,  and  then 
receding  from  their  view. 

Every  one  who  purchases  a  copy  of  "  Linden  Harp  "  will  be 
entitled  to  two  tickets  for  the  lecture. 

As  purchasers  receive  the  worth  of  their  money  in  the  books 
secured,  it  is  hoped  that  none  will  neglect  this  rare  opportuni- 
ty of  improving  the  mind  and  heart.  Parents,  teachers,  and 
youth  are  especially  invited  to  attend. 

The  audience  are  requested  to  bring  their  Harps,  as  the  ex- 
ercises will  conclude  with  a  concert,  in  which  all  will  be  re- 
quested to  unite. 

A  voluntary  collection  will  be  taken,  to  defray  expense  of 
room  and  lights,  and  to  provide  for  a  gratuitous  supply  of 
Harps  for  Mission  S.  S.  Schools,  Charity  Schools,  &c. 

By  the  way,  it  strikes  me  that  an  important  point 
has  been  omitted  in  the  Circular  from  which  I  have 
so  largely  quoted,  and  accordingly  the  following  ad- 
dition is  suggested  gratis  : 


"  The  importance  of  Lilla  Linden's  Linden  Harp, 
as  being  so  admirably  fitted  to  awaken  a  true  taste, 
and  thus  prepare  the  youthful  mind  for  the  larger 
works  with  which  the  public  have  been  favored  by 
divers  musical  clergymen,  who,  having  studied  the- 
ology, must  necessarily  be  the  best  judges  of  sacred 
music,  cannot  be  overrated." 

But  to  return  What  a  generous  spirit  is  here  ex- 
hibited !  You  have  but  to  purchase  Lilla  Linden's 
Linden  Harp,  and  you  shall  have  two  tickets  to  hear 
Master  Willie,  the  little  philosonhcr  (8  years  old). 
"  Out  of  the  mouths  of  bahes  and  sucklings,"  &c. 
Happy  we.  who  live  in  an  age  when  Master  Willies 
teach  natural  philosophy !  when  the  foolish  prejudi- 
ces against  making  a  show  of  little  children,  as  being 
likely  to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  ruin  in  the  fu- 
ture, have  passed  away,  and  when  such  a  perform- 
ance is  no  longer  classed  among  "  disgusting  exhibi- 
tions." Let  none  neglect  this  rare  opportunity — and 
be  surevou  bring  vour  Harps.  Moreover,  forget  not 
the  advice  of  Iago  :  "  Put  money  in  thy  purse" — "  I 
say,  put  money  in  thy  purse,"  "  to  provide  for  a  gra- 
tuitous supply  of  Harps  to  Mission  S.  S.  Schools." 
"Remember  ! 

And  what  a  chance  for  young  men  who  are.  poor 

hut  enterprising  !     Behold  : 

Agf.nts  wanted  in  every  State— Oreat  Inducements  of- 
feree-. Circulars  free.  A-gonts  have  earned  from  ftl  ^r.  3s2  an 
hour  in  the  sale  of  the  Harp.  To  any  one  who  will  act  as 
agent,  we  will  send,  nost  paid,  a  package  of  circulars,  with  in- 
structions for  canvassing.  &c  Apprentices,  and  other  day  la- 
borers, find  this  profitable  work  for  evenings.  Postmasters 
please  post  this  circular,  and  act  as  agents.     Address. 

C.  M.  THAYER,  Middletown,  Conn. 

To  this  name,  Thayer,  I  must  confess  a  secret 
kindness,  and  whatsoever  bringeth  it  to  honor  de- 
lighteth  me.  It  is  an  old  and  respectable  name,  al- 
though it  has  never  shone  in  the  office-holding  world. 
Those  who  have  brought  it  honor  and  respectability 
have  been  such  as  devoted  themselves  to  the  good  of 
their  fellow-men.  In  my  copy  of  "  Liber  Faceti 
docens  Mores  hominum,"  printed  at  Basle  in  1498, 
there  is  a  manuscript  note  by  some  old  German  anti- 
quary, to  the  effect  that  the  authorship  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Thayr,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris 
in  the  twelfth  century.  And  down  to  our  own  day, 
how  many  of  the  name  have  followed  in  his  steps  as 
teachers  of  youth,  or  have  been  clergymen,  teachers 
of  the  people,  or  physicians  as  healers  of  their  dis- 
eases, no  man  knoweth.  One  of  the  first  converts — 
or  perverts,  according  to  your  creed — to  the  Romish 
Church  here  in  New  England  was  Father  Thayer; 
another  of  the  name  devised  the  plan  of  peopling 
the  plains  of  Kanzas  with  lovers  of  freedom,  and 
still  another  claims  the  public  gratitude  for  banishing 
the  nauseous  mixtures  of  the  family  pharmacopoeia, 
and  supplying  their  'places  with  aromatic  fluid  ex- 
tracts, which  children  cry  for!  And  now  last — not 
least — we  find  one  who  devotes  himself  to  the  noble 
cause  of  spreading  sacred  song  among  all  classes, 
and  who  offers  great  inducements  to  us  to  act  as 
agents  for  Lilla  Linden's  Linden  Harp  1 

And  here  a  pleasing  picture  rises  in  my  mind  I 
seem  to  be  walking  the  golden  streets  of  Bunyan's 
celestial  city,  and  suddenly  I  hear  the  sound  of  a 
multitude  of  voices, 

.  "Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim." 

It  approaches,  and  lo  !  in  long  succession,  trains  of 
glorified  North  Street  and  Bowery  Boys,  with  their 
machines,  draw  near,  and  crowds  of  Sabbath  School 
children  line  the  way,  all  with  Harps  —  not  golden, 
but  Linden — in  their  hands,  and  welcome  them  in 
sweet  and  glorious  chorus.  Now  all  open  their  books 
to  the  54th  page,  and  pour  forth  "  Come  let  us  sing 
of  Jesus"  to  the  inspiring  music  of  ''Wait  for  the 
Wagon,"  while  author,  and  publishers,  and  agents, 
and  booksellers  and  all,  who  in  the  vale  of  tears  have 
labored  in  spreading  the  work,  jingle  the  cash  in  their 
pockets,  and  cry,  with  streaming  eyes,  "Not  unto  usi 
not  unto  us  be  the  glory  !  " 


Jan.  10.  —  The  great  satisfaction  which  Mr.  Sou- 
thard's music  gave  the  small  audience  which  lis- 
tened to  it  last  evening,  is  an  inducement  to  record  a 
few  particulars  of  his  career  as  a  composer,  which 
have  come  under  my  personal  observation. 

I  first  knew  of  him  some  twelve  years  ago,  ener- 
getically laboring  to  make  himself  a  pianist,  and  saw 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  would  before  long  take  a 
high  rank  as  such.  But  the  merely  mechanical  labor 
of  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  an  instrument  is 
something  most  distasteful  to  one  who  loves  music 
for  music's  sake,  and  especially  for  one  who  adds  to 
a  natural  taste  for  art  and  literature  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education.  It  was,  therefore,  no  cause 
of  surprise,  when,  the  similarity  of  our  tastes  in  mu- 
sic having  made  us  somewhat  familiarity  acquainted, 
I  found  that  the  career  of  a  virtuoso  had  not  charms 
sufficient  to  induce  him  to  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  the  piano-forte,  and  that  he  was  deep  in  the  study 
of  the  full  scores  of  the  orchestral  and  dramatic 
works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Gluck.  and  es- 
peciallv  of  his  favorite — a  great  master,  almost  un- 
known in  America — Chcrubini.  Such  zealous  and 
earnest  study — the  only  true  way  to  study — I  have 
seen  in  no  other  of  our  young  aspirants  to  musical 
knowledge.  Text-books  by  Rameau,  Albrechtsber- 
ger.  Marx,  Weber,  are  all  very  well :  but  to  learn  to 
write  scores  requires  thorough  study  of  the  scores  of 
the  great  masters. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Southard  was  organist  and 
music  director  at  the  large  Catholic  Church  in  South 
Boston,  and  his  first  important  attempts  at  composi- 
tion which  came  under  my  notice  were  several 
masses.  Of  their  excellence  I  can  only  judge  from 
hearing  them  when  two  or  three  friends  hummed 
them  over  at  the  piano-forte.  They  were,  however, 
very  striking,  and  from  them  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression of  their  author's  talent  was  derived.  One 
of  them  was  arranged  for  orchestra,  and  put  in  re- 
hearsal. "  The  men  and  women  singers,  and  those 
who  play  upon  instruments,"  were  engaged,  and  upoo 
a  certain  Suhday  morning  the  work  was  to  be  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  the  service.  Saturday  eve- 
ning all  was  in  readiness,  and  every  thing  looked 
auspicious.  The  next  morning  the  church  was  a 
mass  of  blackened  ruins.  I  believe  not  even  the 
piano-forte  score  of  the  music  remained  !  So  there 
was  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  young  man  as  a 
church  composer. 

A  few  years  later  I  came  on  from  New  York,  and 
in  Boston  heard  much  of  a  glee  in  the  style  of  the 
English  masters  of  the  last  century,  which  had  been 
sun<r  by  a  large  choir  the  evening  before  at  the  Melo- 
deon.  This  is  a  form  of  vocal  music  which  I  do  ex- 
ceedingly affect,  and  the  works  of  Spofforth,  Webbe, 
Callcott,  King,  and  their  compeers,  seem  to  me  equal 
if  not  superior  to  the  four-part  songs  of  any  nation, 
not  excepting  the  German  works  of  Mendelssohn 
himself.  The  musical  convention  was  still  in  ses- 
sion, and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Southard's 
Glee,  "  When  thou,  0  Stone."  I  thought  it  admira- 
ble, and  think  so  still,  and  it  added  to  my  confidence 

in  his  abilities. 

The  next  production   from   his  pen  which  struck 

me  was  the  song  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Schubert, 
and  of  Hatton's  exquisite  "Day  and  Night"— the 
words  of  which,  by  W.  W.Story,  he  found  in  Dwight's 
Journal — the  song  "  No  More."  Vocal  part  and  ac- 
companiment form  an  integral  whole,  and  if  sung  at 
a  Quintet  Club  concert  could  not  fail  of  making  its 
mark.  I  was  therefore  prepared  for  the  very  favora- 
ble notice  of  the  "  Scarlet  Letter  "  music,  which  I 
read  in  Dwight's  Journal,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.  The  only  fear  was  that  in  his  zeal  to  reach 
the  highest  musical  dramatic  effect,  he  might  fall 
into  the  Liszt-Wagner  error  of  endeavoring  to  do 
without  simple  and  flowing  melody,  and  make  up  for 
its  want  by  his  instrumental  figures  and  combina- 
tions, and  by  abrupt  and  startling  "  effect  music." 
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This  proves  to  have  been  unfounded.  One  fact  does 
surprise  me,  and  that  is  that  the  vocal  music  of 
"  Omano,"  as  sung  last  evening,  should  he  so  tho- 
roughly Italian  in  style,  knowing  the  long-continued 
and  persevering  study  which  he  gave  to  the  great 
German  masters,  and  those  semi-Germans  in  style — 
Cherubini  and  Rossini.  The  full  effect  of  those 
studies,  however,  is  seen  in  the  splendor  and  beauty 
of  his  orchestral  accompaniments,  so  inadequately 
represented  in  the  separate  piano-forte  score  which 
he  has  written  for  the  pieces  given  last  night.  I 
know  of  no  first  opera  by  any  composer,  save  Beet- 
hoven, which  offers  so  much  that  is  beautiful  and 
effective  as  "  Omano." 


tmght's  Jmtpal  -of  Jtafc. 
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ffifr.  Southard's  Opera. 
Those  who  assembled  at  Chickering's,  that 
stormy  Saturday  night,  to  listen  for  the  first  time 
to  some  specimens  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Southard's 
new  Italian  opera,  "  Omano,''  were  indeed  a 
favored  few.  Yet  in  the  number  the  musical 
taste,  intelligence  and  character  of  Boston  were 
well  represented ;  and  the  unanimous  expression 
was  one  of  pleasure  and  surprise,  mingled  with 
regret  that  there  could  not  be  more  to  share  it, 
and  with  a  strong  wish  that  the  concert  might 
soon  be  repeated.  This  wish,  we  are  happy  here 
to  say,  is  in  the  way  of  speedy  accomplishment. 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  in  the  same  place 
next  Thursday  evening.  We  feel  it  much  more  to 
the  purpose  to  make  this  announcement,  than  to 
attempt  a  critical  appreciation  of  the  music  after 
a  single  hearing.  Enough,  that  it  so  deeply 
interested  everybody  present,  as  to  excite  a  strong 
desire  to  hear  again  and  learn  to  know  it  better. 
An  elaborate  opera,  given  in  fragments,  without 
scene  or  orchestra,  with  nothing  but  a  piano 
accompaniment,  to  an  audience  ignorant  of  the 
plot,  to  ears  entirely  unaccustomed  to  the  com- 
poser's way  of  writing,  so  far  as  it  is  in  any- 
peculiar  sense  his  own,  could  not  carry  a  clear 
and  positive  conviction  of  its  precise  worth  even 
to  the  most  apprehensive  listener.  But  what  it 
certainly  did  do,  was  to  excite  the  audience  to 
enthusiasm,  to  impress  every  one  with  respect  for 
the  musician-ship  and  talent  of  a  quiet  and  to 
most  men  unknown  composer,  and  to  awaken  a 
new  hope,  far  more  than  any  thing  before,  of 
something  that  may  be  called  American  music. 
All  felt  that  our  young  countryman  had  at  least 
earned  for  himself  the  right  to  be  fully  and  fairly 
heard,  enjoyed  and  judged.  We  say  then  ear- 
nestly to  all  our  truly  music-loving  friends,  do  not 
neglect  this  opportunity  of  hearing  some  of  Mr. 
Southard's  music.  It  will  by  no  means  show  you 
all  that  he  can  do  or  has  done,  but  it  will  show 
you  that  he  can  produce  things  quite  as  fresh,  as 
charming,  as  effective  as  much  that  has  proved 
sure  attraction  in  our  operas  and  concerts.  It 
will  certainly  give  you  a  new  pleasure. 

"  Omano  "  is  an  Italian  opera: — Italian  in  its 
words,  Italian  in  its  general  style  of  music.  Mr. 
Southard's  first  opera,  "  The  Scarlet  Letter," 
was  in  English,  and  his  musical  studies  and  par- 
tialities have  been  mostly,  we  believe,  of  a  Ger- 
man tendency.  But  he  is  quite  eclectic.  With- 
out asking  whether  he  could  not  do  a  better  thing 
than  be  writing  an  Italian  opera,  we  simply  re- 


mind ourselves  that  none  but  an  Italian  opera 
would  have  the  slightest  possible  chance  of  be- 
ing brought  out  on  the  stage  in  this  country. 
He  procured,  therefore,  an  Italian  libretto  of  Sig. 
Manetta,  author  of  La  Spia.  We  have  not 
seen  it,  but  the  plot,  we  understand,  is  somehow 
founded  on  that  wild  and  gorgeous  dream  of 
Eastern  romance,  Lieckford's  "  Vathck,"  the 
names  of  the  characters  being  changed,  and  a 
thread  of  more  human  interest  introduced  into 
the  story.  The  programme  of  the  concert  em- 
braced seven  pieces,  the  dramatic  relations  of 
which  we  find  thus  explained  in  the  Courier  : 

Number  One  on  the  programme  is  a  duet  for  mezzo- 
soprano  and  bass  voices.  The  characters  are  Omano, 
Caliph  of  the  race  of  the  Abassides,  and  Mirza,  his 
mother.  The  duet  opens  with  an  allegro,  in  which 
Mirza  urges  her  son  to  pursue  remorselessly  a  war  he 
has  declared  against  the  Ghebers.  This  is  interrupted 
by  a  verse  of  a  romance,  supposed  to  be  sung  within, 
by  Hinda,  a  captive  Gheber  Princess.  The  sound  of 
her  voice  distracts  Omano  from  his  warlike  thoughts, 
which  Mirza,  in  a  repetition  of  the  first  allegro,  seeks 
again  to  inspire  in  him.  The  second  verse  of  the  ro- 
mance follows,  after  which  comes  the  first  movement 
once  more,  the  whole  closing  with  an  andantino,  Oma- 
no declaring  his  passion  for  Hinda,  Mirza  urging  him 
to  more  ambitions  emotions. 

Number  Two  is  an  andante  and  eavatina  for  tenor. 
Rustam,  the  hero  of  the  opera,  pours  forth  his  affec- 
tion and  admiration  for  the  fair  Hinda,  in  the  usual 
language  of  lyrical  lovers.  The  rapid  movement  of 
this  piece  will  be  found  very  spirited  and  effective, 
after  the  pure  Italian  style. 

Number  Three  is  a  quartet  for  mezzo-soprano,  tenor 
and  two  basses.  Albatros,  an  evil  spirit  disguised, 
with  bass  voice  of  course,  refuses  to  reveal  to  Omano 
the  secret  of  a  mystic  inscription.  Omano  threatens 
—Mirza  and  Rustam  warn  Albatros  of  the  danger  of 
disregarding  the  Caliph's  will. 

Number  Four  is  an  andante  and  a  eabaletta  for 
mezzo-soprano.  Mirza  sings  a  description  of  the 
scene  in  which  she  finds  herself.  It  is  by  the  tomb  of 
of  her  ancestors,  whither  she  has  come  to  witness  a 
midnight  meeting  between  Omano  and  Albatros. 
This  scene  is  continued  in  Number  Seven,  the  last  on 
the  programme. 

Number  Five  is  a  duet  for  soprano  and  tenor.  Hin- 
da and  Rustam,  having  come  to  an  understanding,  ex- 
change words  of  fond  fidelity,  &c,  &e.,  &c. 

Number  Six  is  a  scene  and  eavatina  for  soprano,  in 
which  Hinda  indulges  in  a  retrospect  of  her  captivity 
and  Omano's  perfidy. 

Number  Seven  is  a  quintet,  with  chorus,  for  sopra- 
no, mezzo-soprano,  tenor,  and  two  basses.  The  scene 
is  that  alluded  to  above — the  tomb  of  the  Caliphs,  at 
night.  Omano  is  snpposed  to  approach  the  tomb,  and 
calls  upon  Albatros,  who  presently  appears.  Mirza 
watches  the  scene,  herself  concealed  from  view.  Hin- 
da and  Rustam  are  present,  but  unseen,  by  means  of 
a  shield  of  invisibility.  The  first  movement  of  the 
quintet  is  an  allegro,  in  course  of  which  Omano  re- 
nounces his  faith,  in  obedience  to  Albatros'  demand, 
and  is  induced  to  promise  the  sacrifice  of  a  maiden  of 
his  harem.  Mirza,  rushing  from  her  concealment,  in- 
sists that  Hinda  shall  be  chosen,  to  which  Omano 
reluctantly  consents.  Rustam,  meanwhile,  assures 
Hinda  that  no  harm  shall  come  to  her.  During  this 
allegro  a  unison  chorus  of  disembodied  spirits — the 
shades  of  Omano's  sires — is  heard.  The  quintet  winds 
up  with  an  andante  movement  of  superb  dramatic  ef- 
fect. The  climax  is  splendid,  being  approached  by  a 
twice-repeated  phrase  of  five  notes,  for  three  voices 
in  unison,  which  we  cannot  describe  without  the  aid 
of  musical  characters,  but  which  will  be  instantly 
recognized  as  a  master-stroke,  and  culminating  with 
full  vocal  and  instrumental  force. 

Our  first  impression  of  the  music  we  must  state 
very  briefly.  We  say  nothing  of  originality  in 
the  highest  sense  —  nothing  of  creative  genius. 
These  are  questions  too  great  to  be  settled  in  an 
evening.  Much  that  sounds  new  once,  much  that 
takes  you  by  surprise,  subsides  after  several  hear- 
ings to  the  general  level  of  a  whole  class  which 
it  resembles,  and  the  witching  melody  is  found  to 
be  but  one  more  variation  of  an  old  tune  too 
well  known.  The  experience  is  too  common  to 
allow  any  one  to  trust  the  glowing  first  impres- 
sion. On  the  other  hand  what  seems  indifferent 
may  some  day,  when  you  have  it  in  a  true  light, 
and  your  inner  eye  is  clear,  reveal  itself  like 
some  old  painting  in  the  richest  colors  and  the. 
rarest  forms  of  beauty.  And  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference  between    cleverness   and   genius.      We 


need  not  be  in  haste  to  recognize  and  to  proclaim 
the  latter  ;  if  it  be  there,  it  will  be  good  occupa- 
tion for  a  generation  to  get  gradually  convinced 
of  it. 

1.  Leasing  all  this  for  time  to  settle,  we  COD 
truly  say  that  we  found  Mr.  .Southard's  music 
Italian  in  style,  but  not  weakly  Italian  ;  not  of 
the  hot-house  sentimental,  or  the  mere  physically 
intense  and  passionate  kind.  It  is  even  true  that 
we  were  oftener  reminded  of  Verdi  than  of  oth- 
ers. He  seems  master  of  Verdi's  best  arts  of 
effect,  his  climaxes  and  bright  bits  of  white  light 
unison  in  concerted  pieces,  his  syncopated  soar- 
ings in  impassioned  melody,  &c.,  <xc. ;  but  lie  does 
not  run  those  tricks  into  the  ground ;  he  uses 
them  to  illustrate  finer  qualities.  We  doubt  if 
even  the  gems  of  Verdi's  later  operas  contain 
much  of  equal  intrinsic  art  or  beauty.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  general  impression  was  more 
fresh  and  wholesome,  more  essentially  musical, 
more  Italian  in  the  best  sense. 

2.  There  was  melody,  grateful  alike  to  the 
voice  of  the  singer  and  to  the  ear.  Xot  sickly, 
commonplace  melody,  but  fresh,  natural, dignified, 
expressive.  We  only  dare  not  say  decidedly 
original  or  individual.  When  we  think  of  Mo- 
zart's melody,  of  those  wonderful  melodic  thoughts 
that  spring  to  life  on  every  page  of  Rossini's 
i'  Barber  "  or  in  Weber's  music  —  melodies  that 
haunt  the  mind, — we  are  forced  to  postpone  the 
question  of  original  melodies,  in  the  sense  of 
positive  spontaneous  new  creations.  But  there 
was  at  least  a  good  style  of  melody,  agreeable 
and  to  the  purpose.  Much  of  this  melody  seemed 
to  us  a  clever,  thoughtful,  chaste  use  of  the  old 
stock  of  Italian  song,  that  never  dies. 

3.  In  musical  structure,  contrapuntal  treat- 
ment, richness  and  sometimes  recherche'  charm 
of  harmony  and  modulation  ;  in  unfailing  abun- 
dance and  beauty  of  orchestral  illustration  and 
coloring  (so  far  as  one  could  judge  from  a  piano- 
forte engraving  of  the  painting)  ;  in  general  ef- 
fectiveness, it  showed  a  deep  and  well-rewarded 
study  of  the  best  models,  classical  and  modern. 
For  this  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other,  it  was  al- 
ways interesting.     The  Quartet,  and  more  espe_ 

cially  the  Quintet  finale,  were  splendidly  effec- 
tive ;  and  the  effect  would  bear  analysis.  There 
was  a  charming  figure  of  accompaniment  running 
through  the  last  duet,  quite  novel  and  felicitous. 

4.  It  was  thoroughly  dramatic.  Everywhere 
the  note,  the  phrase,  the  harmony  and  accom- 
paniment, was  fitly  married  to  the  word  and  ac- 
tion. All  was  wisely,  conscientiously  subordi- 
nated to  dramatic  truth;  yet  without  any  Wag- 
ner-ian  sacrifice,  of  the  musician's  loyalty  to  his 
own  Art.  It  warranted  high  expectations  of 
"  Omano  "  as  a  hi ic  and  dramatic  whole. 

We  have  only  room  to  allude  to  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  pieces  were  executed.  The 
performers  entered  into  the  work  with  their 
whole  hearts;  the  pianist,  Mr.  B.J.  Lang,  played 
the  difficult  accompaniments  with  remarkable 
precision,  fluency,  and  tact.  Mrs.  Long  sang 
her  best,  and  truly  her  voice  found  grateful  occu- 
pation in  the  music.  Her  bright  high  notes  were 
perfect  in  the  Quintet  The  same  of  Mr.  Adams, 
who  rendered  the  tenor  cantabile  with  true  style 
and  feeling.  The  soprano  of  Miss  Win XEHOtJSE, 
in  the  romanza  heard  from  within,  was  truly 
beautiful;  and  the  bass  solos  by  Messrs. POWEKS 
and  Thomas  Ball  told  well.  So  far  as  a  small 
concert  would  allow,  nothing  was  wanting  to  the 
true  effect  of  the  music,  and  we  but  state  the 
general  feeling,  when  we  say  that  it  was  so  effec- 
tive as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  musical  world 
both  to  itself  and  Mr.  Southard,  to  see  to  it  that 
"  Omano  "  be  soon  brought  out  true  and  whole 
upon  the  stage. 
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Debut  of  Miss  Fay. — By  invitation  of  Miss  Fay 
and  Sig.  Bendela.hi,  her  teacher,  there  was  a  large 
and  intelligent  assemblage  of  music-lovers  at  the 
Meionaon  last  Saturday  evening.  Miss  Fay  is  a 
young  Boston  lady.  She  has  determined,  as  we  un- 
derstand, to  devote  her  life  to  music  as  a  public 
singer.     The  following  programme  was  performed  : 

PART   I. 

1 — Sccna  and  Air  from  '  Robert  le  Diable,'  (arranged  for 

Quintette) Meyerbeer 

By  the  Mendelssohn  Quito  tette  Ulub. 

2— Ari.L  Finale,   "  Fidunzata— No  inaledetta," Pacini 

Miss  Fay. 

3— Adagio  Scherzo,  from  the  35th  Quintette  in  E  min.  Onslow 

4— Star  of  the  North,  Concerted  Air  with  two  Flutes,  Meyerbeer 

M  iss  [  Fay . 

PART   II. 

5— Introduction — Allegro  and  Adagio,  from    the   Quin- 
tette in  D,  No.  3, Mozart 

6 — Aria,   Puricaui  :  u  Qui  la  voce," Bellini 

Miss  Fay. 
7 — Song  without  Words,  and  Oanzonetta,  front  the  Quar- 
tette in  E  flat,  op   13, Mendelssohn 

8 — Cavatina,  Lucrezia  Borgia  :  '*  Com'e  bello," Donizetti 

Miss  Fay. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  chorus  of  surprise  and 
admiration  among  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
hear  the  lady.  We  were  not — feeling  bound  to  hear 
all  that  could  be  heard  that  night  of  Mr.  Southard's 
opera.  All  agree  that  she  has  a  rare  voice,  and  much 
talent,  and  that  her  execution  reflects  great  credit  on 
her  teacher.  Yet  as  the  danger'  in  such  cases  always 
is  from  praise  unqualified,  we  think  we  may  do  well 
to  cite  here  the  impressions  of  a  friend  in  whose  opin- 
ion we  have  confidence. 

"  My  impression  was  that  her  voice  was  of  good 
quality,  rather  unsympathetic,  of  correct  intonation, 
of  extensive  compass,  and  brilliant  in  the  upper  range 
of  tones  ;  the  enunciation  wanting  in  distinctness. 
She  exhibited  a  facility  of  execution  quite  remarka- 
ble— a  fatal  facility,  it  seemed  to  me — something  ana- 
logous to  the  faculty  which  young  persons  often  ex- 
hibit of  writing  graceful  and  pleasing  verses,  and  very 
likely  to  mislead  a  }roung  artist  and  her  injudicious 
friends.  The  evidence  of  musical  feeling,  of  senti- 
ment, was  not  there  to  my  apprehension,  neither  did 
the  passages  requiring  breadth  of  phrasing,  and  large- 
ness of  style,  as  the  first  movement  of  Qui  la  voce, 
exhibit  either.  The  rapid  execution  of  familiar  and 
difficult  music  by  so  young  a  singer  startled  and 
astonished  the  audience,  and  their  applause  was  un- 
bounded." 

IRusipl  <pit-<pat. 

This  evening,  after  long  pause,  the  Music  Hall 
will  ring  with  grand  orchestral  music.  Carl  Zer- 
eahn  has  organized  his  orchestra,  and  gives  the  first 
of  his  four  subscription  concerts  in  the  form  of  a 
"  Beethoven  Night,"  The  first  part  of  the  programme 
will  consist  purely  of  three  of  the  noblest  composi- 
tions of  that  mighty  master;  to-wit,  the  "Heroic 
Somphony,"  with  which  our  public  is  less  familiar 
than  with  almost  any  one  of  the  nine;  the  piano-forte 
Concerto  in  G,  to  be  played  by  Mr.  Satter,  who  has 
composed  cadenzas  for  it ;  and  the  wonderful  Leonora 
overture,  in  C.  Here  is  already  enough  for  a  feast, 
and  of  the  best  kind.  The  second  part  is  more  for 
the  non-classical  portion  of  the  audience,  and  will  be 
light  and  miscellaneous;  yet  it  will  lead  off  with  that 
splendid  overture  to  "  William  Tell."  Mr.  Zerrahn 
is  always  as  good  as  his  word,  and  will  do  all  he 
promises  and  more.  It  will  be  the  public's  fault,  if 
this  does  not  prove  an  admirable  series  of  concerts. 
....  We  are  also  to  have  Afternoon  Orchestral 
Concerts  in  the  same  place,  and  with  the  same  con- 
ductor, commencing  next  Wednesday.  These  will 
be  essentially  of  the  same  character  as  in  past  years, 
embracing  commonly  a  good  symphony  and  overture, 
and  varieties  of  light  and  sparkling  music.  As  tbey 
may  be  continued  indefinitely,  these  afternoon  con- 
certs will  afford  opportunities  of  presenting  various 
Symphonies,  by  Haydn  and  others,  which  we  seldom 
hear.  The  four  nights,  dedicated  to  great  composers, 
naturally  require  that  the  best  (and  as  it  happens) 
the  most  well-known  Symphony  of  each  should  be 
selected. 


The  "German  Trio"  (Messrs.  Gaektner,  Jung- 
nickel  and  Hause),  on  account  of  the  Orchestral 
Concert,  have  judiciously  postponed  their  first  concert 
to  next  Monday  evening.  Their  programme  is 
excellent,  including  the  glorious .  B  flat  Trio  of  Beet- 
hoven, a  string  Quartet  in  D,  by  Haydn  (first  timc^ 
and  Mozart's  Quintet  in  G  minor;  these  sterling 
solids  to  be  relieved,  not  by  a  dreary  length  of  small 
things,  but  simply  by  a  couple  of  songs  from  Meyer- 
beer by  a  "promising  amateur." The  Men- 
delssohn Quintettte  Club  yield  piace  next 
Tuesday  evening  to  the  young  vocalist,  Miss  Fay, 
who  will  then  make  her  more  public  debut. . . .  Add 
to  all  this,  that  Mr.  Southard's  music  is  to  be  re- 
peated on  Thursday  evening,  and  that  Herr  Form  es 
is  to  sing  in  the  "Creation"  on  Saturday  and  in 
"Elijah"  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  have  we  not  in- 
deed a  musical  week  before  us  ? 

The  New  York  Academy  was  to  re-open  last  night 
with  a  "grand  Mozart  celebration,"  heing  the  first 
night  of  Von  Giovanni  "on  a  scale  of  colossal 
splendor  and  magnificence," — new  scenery  "of  the 
most  dazzling  description,"  new  dresses,  new  proper- 
ties, and  with  the  ball-room  scene  done  for  once  as  it 
ought  to  be,  with  two  extra  orchestras  upon  the  stage, 
a  chorus  of  150  voices  (including  the  Liederkranz), 
to  say  nothing  of  the  "twenty  candelabras"  and 
"three  hundred  lights;"  and  with  Formes  (as 
Leporello),  Gassier  (the  Don),  Lagrange,  Cara- 
dori,  D'Angri,  Laeocetta,  Rocco,  &c,  in  the 
principal  parts.  This  is  the  last  night  but  three  prior 
to  the  departure  of  the  company  for  Philadelphia. 
....There  is  a  very  unpleasant  rumor  about  the 
Maretzek  troupe  in  Havana;  to  the  effect  that  the 
yellow  fever  rages  there,  that  Amodio,  the  baritone, 
had  died  of  it;  also  a  tenor  singer;  and  that  Brig- 
noli  was  very  sick.  This  report  leads  Thaleerg, 
after  so  many  farewell  concerts,  to  postpone  his 
departure  for  Havana.  (Later  news  speak  only  of 
the  severe  illness  of  Amodio.) 

Jut  u  it  r  H  s  £  m  3  n  t  s  ♦ 

BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 

GRAND    BEETHOVEN   NIGHT! 

GAEL    ZERRAHN 

Will  give  bis  FIRST  CONCERT  on  SATURDAY  EVENING, 
Jan.  16th,  at  the  BOSTON.  MUSIC  HALL, 
Assisted  by 
Mr.    GITSTAV    SATTER, 
On  which  occasion  the  first  part  will  be  selected  from  the  mas- 
ter works  of  the  immortal  composer,  Beethoven, — the  second 
part  of  the  programme  being  devoted  to  miscellaneous  music 
only. 

Single  tickets,  50  cents  each,  and  packages  of  four  tickets, 
good  for  any  of  the  remaining  Concerts,  at  Two  Dollars,  may 
be  obtained  at  the  principal  music  stores,  and  at  the  door  on 
the  evening  of  performance. 
Doors  open  at  6^  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7Ja  o'clock. 

POSTPONEMENT. 

Tee  GERMAN  TRIO  respectfully  announce,  that  their  first 
Concert,  at  Messrs.  Chiekeritig's  Rooms,  is  postponed  from 
Saturday  to  Monday  evening,  Jan.  18,  on  account  of  the  first 
Concert  of  Mr.  Zerrahn. 

Tickets  to  set  of  Six  Concerts,  S3.  Half  set,  $1.50.  Single 
ticket  SI. 

POSTPONEMENT. 
THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB'S    Third   Con- 
cert is  necessarily  postponed  two  weeks,  to  Feb.  2d. 

MISS  FAY  will  give  a  Cocnert  on  TUESDAY  EVENING, 
Jan.  19th,  at  8  o'clock.     She  will  be  assisted  by  an  Or- 
chestra,  and  sing   "  Qui   la  voce,"    "  Eldanzata,"    "  Com'  e 
bello,"  and  an  Echo  Waltz  composed  expressly  for  her  by  Sig- 
A.  Bendelari. 

Further  particulars  in  the  daily  papers. 

BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 

AFTERNOO¥~C ON CERTS 

By   tSie   ©rclacstml    TDbibom, 
EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

CARL  ZEIiRAHW, Conductor. 


MR.  SOUTHARD'S  SECOND  CONCERT. 

By  universal  request  there  will  be  a  repetition  of  Mr.]Soora> 
ard'8  Concert— Selections  from  the  MS.  Opera,  "  OMANO  "— 
on  Thursday  Evening  next,  Jan.  21st,  at  8  o'clock,  at  McHHrs. 
Onlokering'a  Saloon. 

Tbe  following  resident  artists  will  take  part  in  the  perform- 
ance. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  LONG. 

Miss  S.  E.  "WIIITEHOUSK. 
Mr.  C.  R.  ADAMS. 

Mr.  THOMAS  BALL. 

Mr.  P.  H.  POWERS. 
Mr.  B.  J.  LANG,        )  Pl .  Ni8T8 
Mr.  T.  H.  HINTON,  5iIA*lST8' 
O3"  Tickets,  Fifty  Cnuts,  to  be  obtained  at  the  bookstore  of 
Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  13  Winter  St. 

MOZART    FESTIVAL, 

At   the   Rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 

WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  27th,  1858,  (Mozart's  Bietu-Day). 

A  limited  number  of  cards  for  admission  delivered,  on  a 
written  application  to 

GUSTAV  SATTER, 

3  Van  Rensselaer  Place. 
N.  B  —  Further  particulars  shortly.    No  tickets  for  sale  ;  no 
applications  received  after  Jan.  23d. 

Harvard  musical  Association. 

The  Annual  Mealing  will  be  held  on  MONDAY  EVENING, 
January  18th,  1858,  at  the  Revere  House.  Business  meeting 
at  7  o'clock  precisely,  and  a  punctual  attendance  is  earnest- 
ly requested Supper  at  9  o'clock. 

HENRY  WARE,  Recording  Secretary. 

Boston,  Dec.  12,  1857. 


[CT^Doors  open  at  2— Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 

O^Package  of  Six  tickets,  $1.    Single  tickets,  25  cts. 


CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W  MEERBACH  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  classes 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  fcc,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Roxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 

WILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on   the   VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
ami  in   the  THEORY  OF  MUSIO.'    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

G.    ANDKIE    &    GO'S 

UNrZE^W     PTJBLICATIONS. 


VOOAL  MUSIC. 

ABT,  op.  82.     Thirty  Three-part  ^ongs, 50 

Brindisi,  from  li  Macbeth,"  in  two  flats 25 

Caro  nomfi,  (Dear  name,}  from  '{  Rigoletto," 30 

Hemlock  Seat; Ch.  Z<>gbaum,  25 

Her  bright  smile  haunts  me  still, Wrighton,  25 

Herdsman's  Mountain  Home, 25 

How  could  I  leave  thee.    Popular  Song, 25 

I  dream  of  thee, Ch.  Merz,  30 

I'll  pray  for  thee,  from  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor," 35 

Over  the  Sea, Groom,  30 

Ru3tic  Gate, F.Mori,  30 

Silver  moon  is  keeping  silent  watch, Hatton,  25 

Tyrolese  and  his  Child,  new  edition, 25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

Allegretto  Scherzando, Beethoven,  30 

Alpine  Ptoses,  Polka  Mazurka,. Fr-  Hegar,  25 

Emmeline  Mazurka C.Merz,  25 

Happy  Return  Polka "         30 

King  Pepin  Polka,  by  D'Albert,  for  Piano 30 

Do.  do.  do.  for  Piano  and  Cornet,. .. .  40 

Kitty  Tyrell,  (Charming  Tunes,  No.  21,) 10 

Lancers1  Quadrille,  New  Arrangement, A.  Tatzel,  30 

Louisa  Miller:  Bouquet  of  Melodies, Th.  Moelling,  50 

Four  Polka  Rednwas,  by  Losse  : — No.  1,  Ladies' ;  No.  2, 

Parcy  ;  No.  3,  Bachelor's  ;  No.  4.  Anna, each.  35 

Reine  des  fees,  Valse  brill A.  Gockel,  35 

Simon  Becanegra:  Bouquet  of  Melodies,,  .  .Th.  Moelling,  50 
Sultan's  Polka,  (colored)  for  Piano  and  Cornet,. .  .D'Albert,  50 

Sympathise,  Rondo  Valse, A.  Gutman,  40 

Thalberg  Fantasias,  simplified  by  Ch.  Merz : — 

No.  1,  Serenade,  Don  Pasquale, 45 

No.  2,  Qnatunr,  I  Puritan!, 40 

Traviiita:  Bouquet  of  Melodies, Th.  Moelling,  No.  1,  50 

Do.  do.  do.  "  No.  2,  60 

Trovatore  :  Miserere, Th.  Moelling,  50 

Valerie  Polka,  (colored) Godfrey,  40 

Vepri  Sicilian! :  Bouquet  of  Melodies, Th.  Moelling,  60 

Waterloo  Polka,. .  .Godfrey,. .  .Piano  25c  ;  Piano  &  Cornet,  35 

VIOLIN  MUSIC. 

A.  Andre,  Jr.  —  Sounds  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  for 
Piano  and  Violin  :  Set  7,  Aurora  Waltz,  Spohr, 

Romance  from  Zeinir  Azor, 35 

"  Violinist's  Pocket  Companion,  containing  100 
tunes,  (Popular  Songs,  Dances,  Airs,  etc.)  Duod. 
boards,  4  vols each,  25 

We  have  just  received  from  our  house  in  Europe  : — 

Burgmuller. — Potp.  Traviata,  for  four  hands, 75 

Ad  Wirth  — Pract.  Directions  for  Brass  Instruments,  an 

excellent  new  work, 1.50 

G.  ANDREI  &  CO., 

1104  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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CHICKEEING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 

PIAKTO-FORTES 

At  the  Fairs  of  1856: 


FROM    THE 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritoriouB  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQTJAKE    PIANOS, 
THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 
THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 
FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM    THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SITVER  METSAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WASEROOffiS, 

3VE-fiL!SSC3'3?*J3:0  ■T'SISkE^XjiS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON. 
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JOB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  executed  at  this  Office. 


MRS.    J.     H.     LONG, 

"VOO.A.LIST    (SOPBANO). 

Address  at  vFiothrop  House,  Boston. 

ss.   :b.    SjSlIjiXj!, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rey.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . . .  School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

MliLE.  GABRIELLE    DE  LAMOTTE   has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 


^n%ms  for  %  fating  Season. 

Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  Enghnd) 

y?    Broadway,  JV.7T. 

Anthems  for  Christinas. 

HOPKINS,  E.  J.— Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  b.  a. 

T.  B.,  19  cts.     Single  vocal  parts,  13  cts.     Class  copy  3  cts. 
CROCE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  :  s.  A.  T.  B.,  19  cts. 
GREENE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings:  for  two  Trebles 
or  Tenors,  with  Chorus  for  four  voices,  38  cents.    Separate 
vocal  parrs,  22  cents. 
HANDEL— For  behold  darkness.    Recit.  )  ,«  ceDts 

The  people  that  walked  in  darkness.   Air  B.  J 
For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born.     31  cts.     Sep.  voc.  parts,  25  cts. 
Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive  ;   and  0!    thou  that  tellest; 
Alto  Solo  and  Chorus,  31  cts.     Ditto,  8vo  6  cts.     Separate 
vocal  parts.  25  cts. 
JACKSON,   (Masham.)  — Short  and   Easy  Anthems,  suitable 
for  Country  Choirs:  — 
Sing,  0  heavens !  (4  voices.)  25  cts.     Sep.  vocal  parts,  13  cts. 
0  Zion  !  that  bringest  good  tidings,  (4  voires,j  63  cts. 
0 !  come  hither  and  behold,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 
NOVELLO.— Sing  unto  the  Lord :   Short  Anthem  for  s.  A  T.  B. 
with  a  Verse  for  Four  Trebles,  19  cts.    Small  class  copy,  in 
score,  3  cts.     Separate  vocal  parts,  16  cts. 
PTJRCELL.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings:  In  full  score. 
Verse,  a.  t.  b.  69  cts.    Separate  chorus  parts,  13  cts. 
Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings,  (abridged  from  the  above,) 
from  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music.     Verse,  A.  e.  b.  25  cts.     Se- 
parate vocal  parts,  22  cts. 
VITTORIA.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings:   s.  A.  t.  b., 
Folio  size,  19  cts.     Class  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

Carols  for  Christmas-tide. 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  M.  A. 

Words,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the 

Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 

With  Melodies. 

ISmo  size.  Sewed, 13 

"  In  packets  of  50, 5  00 

"  Condensed  Four  Vocal  Parts, 25 

With  Voice  Parts  and  Piano-forte  Accompaniment. 
Folio  music  size, 1  13 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  •with  accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad  libitum  vocal  parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harm;  •  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument.    The  Volume,  'iblio  music  size,  $1,13. 

ZMTTTSIC^Xj     PRESE3STTS- 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  OF  ORATORIOS  form 
valuable  and  appropriate  presents  for  the  coming  season.  All 
the  popular  Oratorios  by  Hansel,  Hatdn,  Beethoven,  Mo- 
zart, and  Mendelssohn,  published  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Piano 
Forte  accompaniment,  at  from  SI  to  SI. 88  each,  according  to 
length.  These  editions  are  handsomely  bound  in  Parchment- 
Cloth,  and  are  those  in  general  use  by  Choral  Societies  and 
Families  throughout  the  United  States  and  England,  from 
their  perfect  reliability  and  correctness. 

J.    A.    NOVEZLOj 
389  Broadway,  New  Yorlt, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Fiano-Forte,  Organ  &  Harmony, 

3     UAYWARD     PLACE. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

•&m\)u  nf  tjjr  ^innn  nnir  linpg, 

V .    §  .    H  ©  T  E  I* . 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

C.    BREESING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  J&rard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[Cr*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


KNORR'S 

Ifcfao    =piano- forte    School   Oniibc 

FOR  THE   YOUNG    PIANIST, 

A  COLLECTION   OF   SELECT  PIAXO  PIECES 
WITH  MECHANICAL  EXERCISES, 

BY 

jtjlitjts  :K:rNro:R,:R,- 

Price  $2.50. 


EDWARD    L.    BALCH,       MUSIC     AND     JOB     FBUSTTUSTG    OFFICE, 


In  teaching  those  who  are  still  at  the  outset  of  their  studies, 
the  instructor  finds  great  difficulty  in  selecting  suitable  pieces 
for  the  scholar  to  practise  by  way  of  relief  to  his  mechanical 
exercises.  As  the  author  of  thfcworfc  suggest* id  hip  preface, 
much  depends  upon  a  judicious  choice  in  this  respect.  This 
compilation  is  mainly  designed  to  meet  the  difficulty.  He  has 
arranged  here  a  large  collection  of  t-hort  and  pleading  melo- 
dies, such  as  can  with  safety  be  made  to  accompany,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  tediousness  of,  dry  finger  ezerci.-es  In 
the  course  of  these  little  pieces,  be  Introduces  one  by  one  all 
the  various  little  niceties  of  piano  playing,  with  copious  notes 
and  explanations  a-  to  the  expression  and  method  of  execut- 
ing the  in  They  serve  not  merely  as  useful  mechanical  exer- 
cises for  the  fingers,  bur.  also  as  examples  Of  the  many  forms 
of  piano  passages,  and  as  an  admirable  preparation  for  more 
elaborate  compositions,  such  a*  are  to  be  taken  up  by  those 
whom  he  designates  as  '■  in  the  second  stage  "  of  their  studies. 

The  system  of  fingering,  too,  employed  by  this  great  master 
is  excellent,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Erery 
consideration  is  made  for  the  smaller  hand  of  the  young  pupil, 
and  the  exercises  are  so  arranged  as  to  train  it  gradually  for 
the  more  extended  "grasps"  of  the  matured  pianist  The 
mechanical  exercises  interspersed  are  preparatory  of  what  fol- 
lows, and  are  throughout  disposed  with  a  view  to  progressive- 
ness. 

This  "  Guide"  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  want  which  is  greatly 
felt.    Published  by 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 

291  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  quarto  of  SO  page=,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thalberg,  Analysis  of  4000  Musical  Works, 
Musical  Engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Musi'-,  Sec.  A 
book  of  great  value  to  all  musicians.  Sent  to  any  address  on 
the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps  to  defray  postage. 

TO  EDITORS.  —  RcesELL  &  Richardson  will  send  you  S2 
worth  of  their  latest  Musical  Publications  (postage  free,  if  you 
will  give  the  above  advertisement  (including  tuis  offer)  one 
insertion  in  your  paper. 

AUGUST    HA  MANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  address^  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  291  "Washington  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELAkl 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86    Pinckney  Street. 

Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Music,  have  returned  from  Europe,  and  are  ready 
to  receive  Pupils.  They  may  be  addressed  at  No.  17  Franklin 
Place,  or  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  street. 

Mr.    ZEEDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Terms  $50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per 
quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickerings',  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson , 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  he  found  on  appli- 
cation. 

W.    SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCALIST    (TENOR), 

Gives  instruction  in  SINGING  and  on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  12  Marion  Street. 


(Successors  to  Reed  &  Waxkdtb,) 

^     Wholesale  &  Retail  Dealers  in 

^PIANO-FOR  TES 

AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . . .  S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payments  required  inadvauce:  for  yearly  advertisementB, 
quarterly  inadvance. 

No.    21 " SCHOOL"  STREET^ 


%  ]§Kpx  nf  %xt   anir  ^itixntnxi. 


Whole  No.  303. 
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Jujijght's  Joupal  of  Jfatr, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEEMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
"When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 

SINGLE   COPIES.  SIX  CENTS. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,   EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

«y  OFFICE,    Mo.  21    School  Street,  Boston. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,. . .  .21  School  St.  Boston. 
By  EDSSELL  &  RICUARDSON,  291  Wash'n  St.       " 

CLAPP  &  CORY, Providence,  R.I. 

C.  BREUSINO, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

SOHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,        " 

GEORGE   DUTTON,  Jr Rochester,  N.  Y. 

G.ANDRE  &  CO....  1104  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pittshurg,  Pa. 

MILLER  &  BEACHAM..  .181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

W.  D.  ZOGBAUM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

W.  F.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  0. 

HOLBROOK  &  LONG Cleveland,  0. 

For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Trom  the  Life  of  an  obscure  Musician. 

I  remember  well  the  time  when,  still  a  boy,  I 
was  compelled  to  play  the  violin  at  a  dancing  sa- 
loon, frequented  by  the  farmers  from  the  neigh- 
boring hamlets,  who  came  into  the  fair,  which 
five  or  six  times  every  year  was  held  in  our 
town.  I  still  see  them  whirling  round  in  their 
long  linen  coats,  the  skirts  of  which  fluttered  be- 
hind them  like  flags  on  the  topmast  of  a  ship : 
each  man  holding  his  partner,  a  stout,  blooming 
girl,  with  both  arms  by  the  shoulders.  On  one 
occasion,  after  I  had  just  finished  a  galop,  in  which, 
to  heighten  its  effect,  I  made  all  sorts  of  trickery 
with  the  bow,  an  old  farmer,  who  stood  watching 
me  attentively  from  the  distance,  pipe  in  mouth, 
came  up,  and  touching  me  on  the  shoulder,  said: 
"  Well  done,  boy,  well  done !"  He  then  told  me 
that  I  played  better  than  the  tailor  in  his  village, 
whom  they  engaged  for  their  harvest  festivals 
and  like  occasions,  and  who  used  to  accompany 
his  playing  with  violent  gesticulations  of  his  head 
and  feet. 

The  old  farmer  was  soon  joined  by  others,  so 
that  in  a  few  moments  a  large  crowd  had  collect- 
ed around  me,  all  expressing  their  delight  at  that 
piece,  and  paying  me  all  kinds  of  compliments 
for  the  agility  with  which  1  moved  the  fingers 
and  the  bow.  One  of  them,  a  man  with  a  grave 
and  important  air,  whom  the  rest  regarded  with 
much  awe,  said  that  one  day  I  would  surely  be  a 
good  tone-artist.  I  afterwards  learned  that  he 
was  from  a  hamlet  some  miles  off,  where  he 
taught  school  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  after- 
noon went  round  to  extract  teeth,  and  perform 
surgical  operations  on  the  farmers  and  their — cat- 
tle. I  could  have  guessed  this  long  before,  since 
I  noticed  several  girls,  belonging  as  I  knew,  in  the 


same  hamlet,  who  bore  still  the  marks  of  his  mal- 
practice on  their  swollen  cheeks,  tied  up  in  cloths 
and  cushions. 

The  prophetic  remark  of  this  surgeon  school- 
master pleased  me  highly.  That  some  day  I 
should  be  a  great  musician, haunted  my  mind  ev- 
er since  ;  perhaps  only  because  I  desired  it.  We 
know  that  men  always  believe  what  they  wish  to 
see  fulfilled.  However,  I  am  able  to  trace  that 
presentiment  back  to  its  source. 

When  about  eight  or  nine  years  old  I  was  very 
fond  of  reading  fairy  tales,  so  much  so  that  my 
mother  often  found  it  necessary  to  take  the  book 
away  from  me.  A  favorite  story  of  mine,  was 
one  in  which  a  little  fellow  by  the  name  of  Fing- 
erline,  acted  as  hero.  The  description  given  of 
him  suited  exactly  my  own  little  figure  ;  at  least 
I  thought  so,  and  when,  therefore,  Fingerline 
heard  a  voice  in  the  air  crying :  "  Fingerline, 
Fingerline,  thou  art  destined  to  great  things!"  I 
supposed  these  words  addressed  to  myself,  and 
could  never  forget  them.  As  for  Fingerline,  it 
really  happened  as  that  spirit-voice  had  spoken. 
He  was  commissioned  to  relieve  a  little  princess 
who  had  been  stolen  by  three  giants,  living  in  a 
large  cave  in  the  woods.  Guided  by  the  good 
genius  of  the  princess,  he  found  the  path  to  the 
cave,  and  then  slew  the  giants  one  by  one  while 
they  were  sleeping ;  after  which  feat  of  youthful 
heroism,  he  seized  the  child  by  the  hand  and 
b  rought  her  back  to  her  father,  the  king.  The 
king  thought  that  it  was  worth  while  to  educate  a 
boy  who  had  performed  so  smart  a  deed — a  deed 
which  had  baffled  the  skill  and  valor  of  all  his 
knights ;  therefore  he  brought  him  up  like  his 
own  son.  Fingerline,  of  course,  married  the 
princess  afterwards,  who,  from  the  moment  he 
had  delivered  her  from  the  claws  of  the  giants, 
very  much  inclined  towards  him.  And  when  the 
king,  worn  down  by  old  age,  found  the  empire 
too  much  of  a  burden  for  him,  he  ordered  his 
ministers  to  tell  the  people  that  his  son-in-law, 
the  heroic  Pingerline,  had  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne,  and  was  ready  to  receive  the  homage  of 
his  faithful  subjects. 

Now,  that  I  should  ever  rise  to  the  throne  of  an 
empire,  I  did  not  believe;  but  I  felt  that  like 
Fingerline,  I  was  destined  to  perform  great  things 
in  some  way ;  and  when  I  had  already  made 
some  progress  in  music,  which  I  chose  for  my  pro- 
fession, it  began  to  dawn  at  once  upon  my  mind, 
and  I  saw  clearly  that  one  day  I  should  be  a  king 
in  the  realm  of  sound. 

The  more  my  talent  became  developed,  the 
stronger  grew  my  dislike  for  playing  vulgar  dance 
music  to  entertain  the  lowest  class  of  people.  I 
felt  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  art  and  a  waste  of  my 
talent.     Besides,  as  not  only  honest  farmers,  but 


"  rowdies,"  "  loafers,"  and  the  like,  assembled  at 
those  saloons,  it  was  altogether  a  dangerous  af- 
fair. Frequently  drunk  to  their  fingers'  ends, 
they  were  unable  to  keep  time,  or  even  to  stand 
upright,  and  supposed  it  was  the  fault  of  my  play- 
ing, so  that  I  was  in  continual  fear  of  receiving  a 
sensible  token  of  their  displeasure.  I  resolved, 
therefore,  to  entreat  my  guardian  to  relieve  me 
from  this  penance.  But  he  grew  very  angry,  and 
said  he  gave  me  board  and  instruction,  and  it  was 
just  that  I  should  do  whatever  he  deemed  proper, 
lie  had  been  obliged,  in  his  younger  days,  to  do 
the  same,  and  even  things  more  unpleasant. 
However,  he  had  long  since  perceived  that  I  en- 
tertained high  ideas,  and  strove  beyond  my 
sphere ;  but  as  long  as  I  was  under  his  control, 
he  would  know  how  to  humble  me. 

That  I  received  board  and  instruction  from 
him,  he  gave  me  to  understand  at  every  opportu- 
nity. Now  in  all  the  five  years  I  was  with  him, 
I  may  have  received  three  lessons.  Board,  yes, 
this  he  gave ;  but  even  this  needs  considerable 
qualification,  when  I  remember  the  ravenous  ap- 
petite that  haunted  me  half  an  hour  after  those 
poor  meals  had  taken  place.  His  business,  in 
fact,  consisted  in  keeping  a  kind  of  board- 
ing music  school  for  boys.  The  salary  paid 
him  by  the  scholars  was  small ;  but  they  were 
bound  to  remain  with  him  five  years,  and  to  be 
used  for  his  profit  in  any  way  that  he  saw  fit. 
Thus  we  were  sent  to  balls,  parties  and,  as  above 
intimated,  to  places  where  the  lowest  class  of  peo- 
ple held  their  nightly  revels.  Those  of  the  pu- 
pils who,  like  myself,  were  already  able  to  play  a 
dance  tolerably  well  when  they  entered  the  insti- 
tution, were  at  once  put  in  the  harness.  About 
their  artistic  education  he  never  troubled  himself 
at  all.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  who  could  do 
nothing  as  yet,  were  taught  just  as  much  as  was 
necessary  to  make  them  available  for  his  money- 
making  projects,  and  you  may  judge  how  they 
got  farther.  The  elder  pupils  had  to  teach  the 
younger — it  was  an  extraordinary  case  if  he  him- 
self gave  a  lesson.  The  consequence  was,  that 
those  who  with  great  talent  made  great  efforts, 
got  along  tolerably  well ;  the  rest  never  advanced 
much  beyond  the  rudiments ;  so  that  after  their 
five  years  had  passed,  many  were  obliged  to 
choose  another  profession,  or  remain  dance-fid- 
dlers all  their  lives.  As  for  myself,  my  contract 
with  him  was  considerably  better  than  that  of  any 
of  my  comrades ;  because  I  paid  no  salary,  and 
he  even  renounced  the  bed,  the  silver  spoon  and 
fork,  which  all  the  rest  were  obliged  to  bring 
with  them.  This  privilege  he  granted  me  from 
professional  courtesy,  out  of  regard  to  my  father, 
who  was  a  very  skilful  violin  and  piano-forte 
player,  but   labored   under  that  odious   disease 
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which  seems  to  have  been  epidemic  among  the 
musicians  of  his  day,  as  it  suggested  the  Latin 
proverb :  cantoren  amant  humores.  He  died 
when  I  had  hardly  seen  four  summers,  leaving 
his  family  entirely  destitute.  When  I  was  about 
thirteen  my  mother  was  advised  to  put  me  into 
this  music-school,  since  I  haunted  her  continually 
to  let  me  become  a  musician. 

I  passed  a  most  unhappy  time  in  this  "  school 
of  scandal."  As  there  was  no  oversight  or  disci- 
pline whatever,  the  greater  part  of  the  boys  were 
the  most  mischievous  fellows.  My  nature,  which 
was  deeply  religious  and  poetic,  made  me  shrink 
from  such  bad  company,  and  accordingly  I  kept 
alone  as  much  as  possible.  Seeing  that  I  imag- 
ined myself  their  superior,  they  mortified  me 
whenever  they  could.  I  was  smaller  and  weaker 
than  any  of  them,  and  hence  they  found  it  not 
difficult  to  abuse  me.  True  it  is  that  I  aggrava- 
ted my  situation  through  my  own  behavior.  As 
I  was  very  irritable,  I  easily  took  offence.  A 
slight  trick  played  on  me  was  sometimes  enough 
to  make  me  furious.  I  would  then  pounce  upon 
the  offender,  at  a  moment  when  he  least  expect- 
ed it,  seize  him  by  the  hair  and  toss  his  head  to 
and  fro  until  my  rage  was  cooled.  He  made  no 
effort  to  extricate  his  wig  from  my  firm  grasp, 
but  was  delighted  to  see  me  so  angry.  However, 
my  anger  never  lasted  long.  If  I  was  easily  pro- 
voked, I  was  still  more  easily  reconciled  ;  though 
an  offence,  once  received,  left  a  mark  on  my 
memory. 

As  for  my  character  in  general,  I  was  consid- 
ered a  strange  fellow.  My  mother,  relatives  and 
benefactors  reproached  me  constantly  for  being 
reserved,  and  shunning  company.  If  1  continued 
so,  said  they,  I  should  become  a  misanthrope,  and 
never  make  my  fortune.  Sometimes  they  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  me  to  join  in  an  excursion  or 
some  pleasure  party ;  but  then  I  was  again  re- 
proached for  being  too  extravagant  in  my  demon- 
strations of  joy  and  merriment.  However,  they 
all  loved  me,  and  I  was  deeply  attached  to  them, 
as  I,  was,  indeed,  to  every  one  who  had  the  slight- 
est claim  upon  my  love  and  gratitude.  Only  my 
guardian  I  did  not  like,  because  I  knew  he  dis- 
liked me ;  he  often  told  me  that  I  was  of  a 
haughty,  obstinate,  and  fault-finding  disposition, 
and  threatened  to  cure  me  of  it.  Such  coarse 
treatment  on  his  part  grieved  me  deeply.  I  was 
so  sensitive  that  an  angry  look  almost  sufficed  to 
make  me  weep. 

It  was  a  lucky  thing  for  me  that  there  existed 
at  that  time  in  our  town  an  amateur  club,  who 
gave  a  series  of  instrumental  concerts  every  win- 
ter, and  who  took  from  our  school  the  most  ad- 
vanced pupils  to  complete  their  ranks.  In  this 
way  I  had  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  some  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies,  and  other 
works.  To  be  sure  it  was  difficult  even  for  one 
more  accomplished  than  myself,  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  these  compositions,  since  the  performan- 
ces were  most  miserable  ;  besides,  all  the  subor- 
dinate parts,  as  second  flute,  second  hautboy, 
and  so  forth,  were  left  out.  Nevertheless  these 
concerts  became  highly  advantageous  to  me.  The 
more  kindly  disposed  members  of  the  club,  seeing 
how  eagerly  and  zealously  T  strove  onward,  be- 
came interested  in  me,  aided  me  by  word  and 
deed,  and  invited  me  to  their  houses.  Occasion- 
ally I  was  called  upon  to  perform  a  solo.  Once 
I  played  the  first  concerto  in  D  major,  for  violin, 
by  Do  Beriot;  which,  all  assured  mo,  I  delivered 


with  much  feeling  and  expression.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  I  deserved  this  compliment ;  but  gen- 
erally speaking,  my  execution  was  stiff  and  inel- 
egant, as  is  always  the  case  with  players  who 
have  been  mostly  their  own  instructors.  At 
another  time  I  treated  the  audience  to  an  impro- 
visation on  the  piano-forte ;  but  I  forgot  myself 
so  much  that  the  leader  came  up  and  told  me  to 
leave  off,  as  I  had  already  played  more  than  half 
an  hour.  I  of  course  awoke  from  my  reverie, 
and  rose  from  my  seat,  when  a  tremendous  ap- 
plause broke  loose  at  once.  I  was  deeply  mor- 
tified by  this  joyous  demonstration,  and  in  con- 
sequence, made  a  very  awkward  bow.  It  was 
plain  that  they  did  not  intend  to  applaud  me  for 
my  playing,  but  merely  to  express  their  gratifica- 
tion at  being  ultimately  delivered  from  my  fanta- 
sia, which  threatened  to  last  to  all  eternity. 

Notwithstanding  the  praise  and  encourage- 
ment frequently  bestowed  on  me  ;  notwithstand- 
ing the  love  for  my  art,  and  the  fine  hopes  whose 
fulfilment  I  believed  I  saw  distinctly  in  the  fu- 
ture, there  still  were  times  when  I  was  actually 
sick  of  my  violin,  my  piano-forte,  and  even  my 
pen  (I  had  long  since  commenced  composing). 
At  such  periods  I  strove  to  persuade  myself  that 
I  had  not. a  spark  of  genius,  and  must  give  up 
music  altogether.  When  the  attacks  of  this  mal- 
ady were  most  severe,  I  used  to  run  to  some  de- 
lightful spot  in  the  country,  throw  myself  on  the 
ground,  and  moisten  the  green  grass  with  floods 
of  tears,  till  I  became  so  exhausted  that  I  fell  in- 
to a  profound  sleep.  On  opening  my  eyes  again 
I  always  found  the  blue  sky,  the  golden  sun,  the 
trees  and  flowers  far  more  beautiful  than  before, 
and  a  feeling  came  over  me  as  if  I  looked  right 
into  the  eyes  of  God,  and  he  smiled  on  me.  Thus 
strengthened  and  comforted,  I  walked  home,  went 
up  to  my  cheerless  garret  and  resumed  my  stud- 
ies. 

This  love  for  natural  scenery  has  remained 
with  me  undiminished,  so  that,  when  walking  in 
the  country  on  a  fine  day,  I  am  sometimes  so  full 
of  joy  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  singing,  with  a 
loud  and  clear  voice,  a  certain  favorite  song,  in 
which  the  beauties  of  nature  are  glorified. 

Nature  and  Art, — mother  and  daughter  !  Pity 
on  the  man  who  is  insensible  to  their  beauties  ev- 
er new  and  ever  young ! 

My  five  years  of  apprenticeship  drew  towards 
the  close.  Bodily,  I  had  now  grown  to  that  state 
where  the  moustache  begins  to  make  its  appear- 
ance under  the  nose,  and  where  writing  love  let- 
ters forms  so  sweet  an  occupation.  I  cannot 
conceal  that  I  was  an  exceedingly  handsome  fel- 
low. In  saying  this  I  do  not  boast,  but  repeat 
only  what  the  girls  assured  me  many  times,  who, 
I  suppose,  are  the  most  competent  judges  in  this 
matter.  I  cannot  omit  to  remark  that  it  was  a 
peculiarity  of  my  nature  to  be  continually  in 
love ;  but  my  affections  never  fell  on  those  who 
moved  in  my  own  sphere,  and  who  would  have 
been  happy  by  a  smile  or  a  favor  from  me  ;  on 
the  contrary,  my  chosen  ones  belonged  always  to 
the  highest  and  richest  classes  of  society  and 
were  so  situated  that  I  had  no  opportunity  what- 
ever to  approach  them.  So,  to  ease  my  burthened 
heart,  I  wrote  poems,  and  composed  melodies 
which,  as  some  of  my  elder  friends  said,  were 
touching  to  tears.  Every  Sunday  morning  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  my  beloved,  and  in  the  most 
glowing  terms  confessed  my  passion.  After  I  had 
finished,  I  put  it  into  my  pocket  and  walked  out. 


Here,  in  the  open  air,  on  some  secret  spot,  I  read 
it  over  once  more,  and  then  tore  it  up.  Scatter- 
ing the  pieces  about  me,  I  implored  the  winds  to 
waft  them,  as  messengers  of  my  love,  to  her  for 
whom  all  my  pulses  beat. 

My  five  years,  as  observed  before,  were  now 
finished;  and  one  day  in  the  month  of  August,  I 
found  myself  on  the  road  to  a  large  city  where 
resided  a  celebrated  teacher  of  composition,  of 
whom  I  intended  to  take  lessons.  As  I  had  no 
money  to  ride,  I  made  the  whole  journey,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  on  foot,  in  five  successive 
days.  On  my  arrival  I  went  immediately  to  pre- 
sent myself  to  the  famous  Professor.  My  heart 
beat  vehemently  when  I  approached  his  house  ; 
because,  timid  and  reserved  as  I  naturally  was,  I 
feared  to  converse  with  so  great  a  man.  Besides, 
I  entertained  doubts  whether  he  would  find  my 
talent  and  progress  great  enough  to  receive  me 
among  his  scholars.  On  my  telling  him  that  I 
desired  to  become  his  pupil  in  composition,  he 
asked  me  who  I  was,  and  whence  I  came.  I 
then  gave  him  a  brief  account  of  my  life  ;  told 
him  that  under  adverse  circumstances  I  had  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  at  different  times  I  had  played 
solos  on  the  violin  and  the  piano-forte,  at  con- 
certs ;  but  that  neither  of  these  instruments  gave 
me  much  satisfaction,  for  my  talent  inclined  de- 
cidedly to  the  creative  side  of  the  art :  I  loved 
far  better  to  write  than  to  play,  and  believed, 
therefore,  that  I  was  destined  for  a  composer. 
"  A  year  and  a  half  atter  I  had  received  the  first 
lesson  in  music,"  continued  I,  "  I  began  to  com- 
pose, without  knowing  how,  or  why ;  and  from 
that  time  1  have  been  writing  whenever  I  have  had 
leisure  ;  sometimes  till  late  into  the  night,  or  the 
dawn  of  the  morning.  The  fruits  of  my  labors 
are,  Sonatas,  Symphonies,  Overtures,  Quartets, 
&c,  heaps  of  which  I  have  left  behind  me  in  my 
native  town.  My  brain  is  continually  crammed 
with  musical  ideas ;  all  I  see  and  hear  turns  to 
music  within  me,  and  I  must  write  it  down  lest 
my  head  should  burst.  I  never  had  any  instruc- 
tion ;  occasionally  I  tried  to  instruct  myself  a 
little  from  books  which  fell  into  my  hands,  but  I 
found  them  too  scientific  or  unintelligible.  I  feel 
that  I  need  personal  instruction  from  a  teacher 
who,  like  yourself,  sir,  is  able  to  recognize  and 
develop  a  talent  according  to  its  peculiar  nature. 
If  it  is  true,  as  you  say  in  one  of  your  books,  that 
a  man  is  gifted  in  proportion  as  he  loves  the  art, 
then  I  have  talent,  surely,  I  have  great  talent" 

I  became  so  animated,  so  inspired,  that  I  felt 
my  cheeks  burn  like  fire ;  and  Q.  looked  at 
me  with  profound  astonishment.  After  I  had 
finished,  he  said:  "You  please  me,  indeed;  I 
like  to  hear  a  musician  speak  so.  But  can  you 
not  let  me  see  some  ol  your  compositions  which 
you  mentioned  just  now  ?"  I  immediately  drew 
forth  from  my  pocket  the  score  of  a  Quartet  for 
four  stringed  instruments,  which  I  had  taken 
with  me  to  show  him.  He  read  the  first  move- 
ment over,  and  said  that  it  betrayed  great  power 
of  invention  ;  however,  it  was  evident  from  the 
treatment  of  the  themes  that  1  had  had  no  in- 
struction. A  studied  composer  would  have  made 
three  whole  quartets  of  the  thoughts  contained  in 
this  movement.  Of  course  he  would  accept  me 
as  his  scholar ;  "  but,"  said  he,  "  have  you  con- 
sidered that  the  path  of  the  composer  is  a  thorny 
one  ? — are  you  prepared  for  struggles  of  all  kinds, 
for  disappointments  and  even  mortifications  ?  If 
you  have  no  fortune,  it  were  better  that  you  per- 
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fected  yourself  more  on  those  instruments,  and 
chose  the  career  of  a  virtuoso." 

"  I  have  no  choice ;"  returned  I,  "  either  I  must 
compose  or  I  cannot  live." 

The  instruction  commenced.  I  took  three  les- 
sons a  week,  studied  day  and  night,  and  made 
progress  with  gigantic  strides.  My  teacher  was 
highly  pleased  with  my  talent  and  diligence,  and 
assured  me  repeatedly  that  a  glorious  future 
awaited  me.  The  interest  he  took  in  me  was  so 
great  that  he  not  only  instructed  me  for  nothing, 
but  favored  me  also  with  his  friendship.  We  took 
long  walks  together,  and  I  passed  many  a  happy 
hour  in  social  intercourse  with  his  family. 

Alas !  his  prophecy  has  not  been  verified. 
From  incessant  study  my  health  began  to  fail, 
wthen  the  Revolution  broke  out.  Q,  losing  all  his 
pupils,  and  believing  himself  and  family  in  danger, 
collected  his  valuables  and  left  for  a  distant  coun- 
try. At  the  same  time  misfortune  occurred  in 
the  parental  house,  and  I  received  word  to  come 
home  as  soon  as  possible.  Thus  my  studies  were 
interrupted,  and  my  prospects,  my  dearest  hopes, 
destroyed  forever.  I  am  still  an  obscure  musi- 
cian ;  no  one  knows  me,  no  one  cares  for  me, 
save  a  few  fellow-artists,  as  obscure  as  myself. 

The  proverb  that  every  man  is  the  builder  of 
his  own  fortune,  is  not  true ;  at  least  it  needs  con- 
siderable modification.  Suppose  a  man  is  born 
without  hands,  as  sometimes  happens;  or  no  mon- 
ey to  buy  the  tools  wherewith  to  erect  his  build- 
ing,— what  shall  he  do  then  ?  We  sow  and  we 
labor ;  but  the  fruits  we  must  await  patiently ; 
they  lie  beyond  our  power. 

However,  I  am  resigned.  It  was,  after  all,  a 
phantom  lor  which  I  was  striving  !  I  cannot  de- 
ny that  my  aspirations,  noble  as  they  were  in 
themselves,  were  accompanied  with  a  morbid  de- 
sire for  fame  and  notoriety  ;  and  these,  I  am  now 
wise  enough  to  know,  are  things  which  one  should 
least  desire.  Suppose  your  fame  extends  over 
the  whole  world,  and  you  are  praised  and  ad- 
mired by  millions !  what  happiness  do  you  derive 
from  it  ?  Surely  it  does  not  smoothe  a  single  fold 
on  your  troubled  brow.  How  much  sweeter  is 
the  soft,  consoling  voice  of  a  faithful  friend,  a  vir- 
tuous sister,  or  a  loving  wife  !  However,  if  you 
have  not  even  these,  but  only  the  painful  con- 
sciousness of  a  lost  career,  lost,  notwithstanding 
your  sincere  and  earnest  striving — then,  God 
comfort  you  !  Adolab. 


Mozart's   Son. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Editor: — I  extract  from  Mrs. 
Jameson's  "Diary  of  an  Ennuyee"  the  following: 

"  Dr.  Holland  once  told  me,  that  when  travelling 
in  Iceland,  he  had  heard  one  of  Mozart's  melodies 
played  and  sung  by  an  Icelandic  girl,  and  that  some 
months  afterwards  he  heard  the  very  same  air  sung 
to  the  guitar  by  a  Greek  lady  at  Salonica.  Yet  the 
son  of  that  immortal  genius,  who  has  dispensed  de- 
light from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other, 
and  from  his  urn  still  rules  the  entranced  senses  of 
millions — Charles  Mozart,  is  a  poor  music  master  at 
Milan  !"     p.  315  note. 

This  was,  of  course,  written  a  good  many  years 
ago — more  than  thirty,  if  the  note  was  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  "  Diary."  Was  it  a  correct  state- 
ment, and  do  you  know  the  fate  of  this  Charles 
Mozart  V  r. 


Mozart,  of  six  children,  left  but  two  boys  alive 
at  his  death — Karl  and  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  (Ama- 
deus.)     The  latter  became  quite  a  distinguished 


musician  and  composer,  although  overshadowed 
by  the  greatness  of  his  father's  name,  and  Nissen, 
at  the  close  of  his  Biography  of  the  great  Mo- 
zart, devotes  much  space  to  him  and  his  letters 
to  his  mother.     He  died  in  1844. 

Karl  is  passed  over  by  Nissen  in  almost  utter 
silence!  Why?  A  curious  question,  consider- 
ing that  he  was  his  stepson. 

We  can  give  a  few  notes,  however,  in  relation 
to  him,  which  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mrs.  Jameson's  "  poor  music  master"  was  such 
only  in  the  sense  in  which  a  wealthy  English 
traveller  would  use  the  term,  especially  if  it 
points  a  sentence  epigrammatically.  We  have 
not  the  means  at  hand  of  determining  the  date 
of  his  birth — doubtless  Holmes  gives  it — nor  of 
his  settlement  in  Milan.  But  that  he  ranked 
well  in  that  city  among  the  musicians  and  teach- 
ers, is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  he  directed  the 
private  concerts  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy  Ital- 
tian  named  Casella.  For  instance,  April  16  th, 
1824,  Beethoven's  "  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives" was  sung  there,  Karl  Mozart  directing,  and 
his  pupil,  Constanza,  daughter  of  Casella,  play- 
ing the  accompaniment  upon  the  piano-forte. 

In  1827,  a  concert  was  given  in  Milan,  with 
the  following  announcement  on  the  bills  : 

"  Madame  Ester  Vansuest,  wife  of  the  artist 
for  whose  benefit  the  concert  is  given,  and  daugh- 
ter of  the ,  celebrated  master  of  music,  Monsieur 
Mozart,  will  execute,"  &c. 

Karl  Mozart,  not  knowing  that  he  had  a  sister, 
called  upon  the  dame  to  get  an  explanation. 
She  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  attribute, 
the  announcement  to  an  error  of  the  printer,  say- 
ing that  she  was  an  American  by  birth,  and 
daughter  of  a  Monsieur  Moysard.  She  was  una- 
ble to  explain  how  her  father  had  obtained  the 
title  of  "  celebro  maestro  di  musica" — but  had  a 
crowded  house,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  \ 

In  1844,  Karl  Mozart  was  still  in  Milan,  and 
held  an  office  under  the  Austrian  government. 

Two  years  ago  he  was  invited  to  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine,  to  be  present  at  the  centennial  cele- 
bration of  his  father's  birth.  The  following  is 
his  reply — at  least  in  substance,  for  the  style  of 
the  letter  is  not  such  as  to  make  a  translation 
very  easy. 

Milan,  Jan.  17,  1856. 

Most  valued  and  dearest  Friend : — My  answer 
to  your  interesting  letter  of  the  7th  inst.  has  been 
delayed  by  a  slight  indisposition.  I  consider  it  a 
happy  omen  for  the  whole  of  the  year  which  has 
just  begun,  that  I  have  been  made  to  rejoice 
through  the  reception  of  a  letter  from  such  a  val- 
ued and  dear  friend — a  friend,  who  has  ever 
proved  himself  such,  during  a  period,  the  length 
of  which  may  be  reckoned  by  the  measure  of 
generations.  Were  it  possible  to  add  to  the  joy- 
ful feelings  thus  awakened,  it  would  be  done,  my 
dear  friend,  by  the  precious  and  touching  topics 
of  your  letter. 

"  How  happy  should  I  be,  were  1  able  to  under- 
take the  journey  to  so  important,  beautiful,  and 
refined  a  city  as  Frankfort !  I  cherish  for  it  an 
especial  reverence  and  inclination,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  worthy  people  whom  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  there,  and  from  the 
affection  for  it  which  I  have  inherited  from  my 
deceased  father.  Am  I  deprived  the  happiness, 
however,  of  being  present  at  the  festivities,  which 
will  celebrate  his  centennial  birthday ;  am  I 
cut  off  from  the  delights,  which  the  compositions 


of  my  father,  as  performed  by  the  artists  there 
would  afford— artists  whose  fame  and  excellence 
reach  back  to  remote  times;  anil,  what  I  chiefly 
lament — can  I  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  prov- 
ing my  thankfulness  to  those  who  took  the  first 
steps  toward,  and  will  take  part  in,  the  celebra- 
tion, which  will  add  new  lustre  to  the  name  of 
Mozart,  and  place  him  still  higher  in  the  opin- 
ions of  the  present  generation  ;  am  I  deprived, 
I  say,  of  all  these  delights:  still,  I  pray  and 
charge  you,  my  dearest  friend,  to  be  the  organ  of 
communicating  those  feelings  by  which  I  am  pen- 
etrated. You  will  certainly  do  this  more  ade- 
quately than  I  can,  although  not  with  more 
warmth.  Especially  do  I  pray  you  to  communi- 
cate my  best  good  wishes  and  thanks  to  Herr 
Andre,  whose  father,  as  well  as  deceased  sister, 
Madame  Streicher,  I  had  the  honor  to  know,  and 
whose  family  was  always  most  warmly  attached 
to  mine.  At  the  same  time  I  send  you  a  thous- 
and sincere  good  wishes,  and  embrace  you  most 
tenderly. 

Your  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Karl  Mozart. 

We  believe  this  gentleman  was  never  married' 
when,  therefore,  the  now  old  man  has  passed 
away,  there  Will  be  an  end  of  the  Mozart  family  ! 

A.  w.  T. 


Mendelssohn's  "Elijah"  In  Paris. 

(From  the  London  Musical  World.) 

Elijah,  or  rather  a  part  of  Elijah  (the  first 
part),  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  Parisian  criticism, 
and,  as  sincere  admirers  of  Mendelssohn's  genius, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  deep  satis- 
faction at  the  knowledge  of  this  result.  At  all 
events,  half  of  Elijah  may  now,  without  danger, 
be  cited,  by  universal  Europe,  among  the  classics 
of  music.  Paris  has  proclaimed  it ;  and  we  have 
some  right  to  cherish  the  hope  that  the  remaining 
half,  when  brought  before  that  dread  tribunal, 
may  be  equally  fortunate. 

A  perusal  of  the  French  papers  which  record 
the  event  has  thrown  us  into  an  ecstacy.  Beati 
sumus .'  True,  some  of  the  critics  divide  their 
admiration  between  the  "  Triple  Clavier"  of  M. 
Alexandre  (with  the  triple  clavier  playing  of  M. 
Daussoigne  Mehul),  and  the  oratorio  of  Mendels- 
sohn. But  that  is  germane  to  the  national  char- 
acter. Elijah  was  the  pill,  aud  the  new  invention 
of  M.  Alexandre  the  sugar,  which  concealed  or 
modified  the  bitter  flavor.  You  may  see,  in  the 
midst  of  the  glowing  apostrophes  of  the  feuille- 
tonistes,  an  enthusiasm  which  is  rather  affected 
than  real.  Their  descriptions  of  the  music  are 
warm,  .and,  in  many  instances,  graphic  and  cor- 
rect; but  even  those  who  profess  the  greatest 
reverence  for  its  beauties  are  prone  to  apologize 
to  their  readers  for  the  unhappy  drawback  that  it 
is  not  exactly  French.  How,  indeed,  these 
gentlemen  reason  with  themselves,  can  everything 
and  everybody  be  French? — which  is  a  synonyme 
for  perfect.  M.  Maurice  Bourges  himself,  who 
translated  the  book  into  his  extremely  inharmon- 
ious vernacular,  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
Elijah  before  his  countrymen,  is  compelled  by 
insinuation  to  whisper  "Peccavi — as  though  he 
had  transgressed  against  the  laws  of  decorum. 
This  enthusiast  recommends,  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale  de  Paris,  the 
curtailment  of  the  recitatives,  as  follows : — 

"  In  future  auditions,  which  M.  Pasdeloup, 
faithful  to  his  mission  will  necessarily  provide,  we 
recommend  him  to  suppress  a  portion  of  the 
recitatives,  which  become  useless,  since  the  com- 
ments of  the  programme  replace  them."  (!) 

If  M.  Bourges  can  point  out  one  single  recitative 
throughout  the  whole  of  Elijah  which  is  not 
absolutely  essential  to  the  plan  of  the  work,  the 
interest  of  the  story,  and  the  natural  progress  of 
the  music,  he  must  be  a  shrewder  man  than  we 
take  him  for.     Where,  we  should  like  to  know, 
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would  he  begin;  Upon  what  number  would  he 
first  lay  profane  hands  V  M.  Bourges  himself 
owns,  in  a  paragraph  where  French  conceit  is 
displayed  to  admiration,  that  making  the  proposed 
curtailment  would  be  throwing  treasures  into  the 
shade : — 

"  The  ruling  virtue  of  Frenchmen  is  not  the 
Germanic  patience.  Curtailments  made  with 
intelligence  often  decide  a  success  which  unim- 
portant longueurs  might  compromise.  Great 
riches  have  at  times  their  danger.  More  accom- 
modating than  probably  Mendelssohn  would  have 
been  himself,  it  is  necessary  in  his  interest  to 
know  how  to  throw  into  the  shade  a  part  of  his 
treasures.  This  will  insure  to  what  remains  the 
privilege  of  shining  without  detriment,  and  at- 
tracting the  eye  by  a  more  lively  brilliancy."* 

M.  Bourges  is  right  in  one  conjecture.  The 
composer  of  Elijah  (the  "  austere  biblical  bard," 
as  the  France  Musicale  entitles  him)  would  not 
have  shown  the  least  desire  to  accommodate  the 
French  "  dilettanti"  by  mutilating  his  work. 
Elijah  has  experienced  ten  years  of  decided 
success  without  the  aid  of  paste  and  scissors.  M. 
Bourges,  to  suit  his  own  taste  and  that  of  his 
compatriots,  can  easily,  if  he  pleases,  manufacture, 
by  means  of  the  process  he  recommends  to  M. 
Pasdeloup,  an  edition  sui  generis — a  Parisian 
" edition  de  luxe"  with  the  cuttings  recpjired  to 
conciliate  the  absence  of  that  "patience  german- 
ique"  which  is  not  the  dominant  virtue  of  "  the 
metropolis  of  European  civilization."  But  he  had 
best  not  send  it  to  England,  unless  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  boarding-school  misses.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
M.  Maurice  Bourges,  when  suggesting  so  mon- 
strous a  piece  of  Vandalism,  was  ironical.  Per- 
haps he  merely  intended  to  convey,  through  the 
medium  of  an  amusing  paradox,  his  real  opinion 
of  M.  Pasdeloup,  who  not  only  pays  Mendelssohn 
the  ill  compliment  of  splitting  his  oratorio  into 
halves,  but  devotes  the  time  that  might  have  been 
so  much  more  worthily  filled  up  by  the  remaining 
part  of  Elijah,  to  a  fantasia  on  the  "  Triple 
Clavier,"  and  a  second  "  meditation"  (!)  of  M. 
Gounod — for  chorus  and  orchestra — on  that  same 
unhappy  prelude  of  Bach,f  which  had  already 
been  so  curiously  travestied,  for  violin,  organ,  and 
piano,  by  the  composer  of  Sappho  and  the  Nonne 
Sanglante.  If  such  be  the  case,  the  translator  of 
the  text  of  Elijah  has  our  entire  sympathy;  if 
not,  we  cannot  rate  him  much  higher  than  M. 
Pasdeloup,  who  makes  the  first  part  of  Elijah  the 
last  clap-trap  in  an  ordinary  "  concert-monstre." 


Don  Giovanni  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 
The  representation  of  Don  Giovanni  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  last  evening,  had  this  advan- 
tage over  all  preceding  ones — the  part  of  Lepor- 
ello  was  rendered  with  an  intelligence  never 
before  witnessed  on  our  stage.  The  character  has 
been  strangely-  misunderstood  by  all  who  have 
previously  attempted  it.  Leporello  is  not  a  mere 
buffoon,  whose  knavish  tricks  and  humors  are 
intended  to  amuse  the  audience  from  beginning 
to  end  of  the  extraordinary  drama  in  which  he 
takes  part,  but  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world,  who 
never  neglects  his  own  interests  amidst  all  the 
extravagance  in  which  he  indulges,  and  yet  shows 
that  he  is  not  without  some  sense  of  humanitv. 
The  master  gives  the  reins  to  his  lusts  without 
feeling  and  without  remorse,  but  the  valet  occa- 
sionally experiences  some  twinges  of  conscience, 
notwithstanding  an  uncontrollable  propensity  to 
aid  the  crimes  of  his  master  and  a  sly  enjoyment 
of  the  intrigues  in  which  he  shares.  This  is  "shown 
in  the  saddening  change  which  sometimes  inter- 
rupts_  the  gayest  strains  of  the  music,  in  his 
occasional  determination  to  leave  the  service  of  so 
base  a  master,  in  the  terror  which  he  shows  when 
compelled  to_  address  the  statue  of  the  Commen- 
datore,  and  in  his  unfeigned  agony  and  remorse 
in  the  terrible  closing  scene.  It  was  in  this  scene, 
which  has  hitherto  been  made  one  of  the  funniest 
in  the  opera,  that  the  personation  of  Formes,  last 
night,  was  most  masterly.  Instead  of  the  grim- 
acting  and  chattering  buffoon,  who  takes  refuge 
under  the  table,  where  he  contrives  to  keep  the 

*  "  Par  an  plus  vif  eclat." 

t  In  C — No.  1  of  the  Clavier  Hen  Tempers. 


audience  in  good  humor  until  the  curtain  drops, 
he  was  natural,  earnest,  repentant,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  terror,  like  a  faithful  servant,  not 
forgetful  of  his  master.  Nothing  could  bo  more 
moving  than  the  tone  in  which  he  implored  him 
to  repent  while  there  was  time,  or  more  genuine 
than  his  terror  at  each  fierce  crescendo  from  the 
orchestra.  So  completely  did  he  divest  the  char- 
acter of  its  ridiculous  attributes,  that  it  became 
absolutely  pathetic,  and  Leporello,  the  knave  and 
jester,  suddenly  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the 
audience,  by  showing  that  he  was  sensible  of  his 
own  and  his  master's  crimes.  Throughout  the 
opera  the  proprieties  of  the  part  were  sustained 
with  equal  felicity.  The  music  was  rendered  with 
the  artistic  finish  peculiar  to  Formes,  and  his  voice 
told  admirably  in  some  of  the  concerted  pieces. 

The  remaining  parts  were  sustained  with  aver- 
1  age  ability.  Madame  Lagrange,  as  Donna  Anna, 
was  artistic  and  careful,  and  sustained  the  part 
with  dignity,  but  her  voice  has  not  the  timbre  to 
express  the  deep-settled  grief  which  the  music 
embodies.  Madame  D'Angri  sang  Zerlina's  music 
very  pleasingly.  The  Vedrai  carino  barely 
escaped  an  encore.  Madame  Caradori  made  a 
less  successful  Donna  Elvira  than  we  have  seen 
on  the  same  stage.  She  has  not  the  sympathetic 
quality  of  voice  which  the  passionate  music  of  this 
love-lorn  lady  demands,  and  the  part  gained 
nothing  of  dramatic  power  in  her  hands.  Gas- 
sier's  Don  Giovanni  was  a  good  performance,  less 
mercurial  and  impulsive  than  some  that  we  have 
seen,  but  utterly  free  from  extravagance.  The 
mise  en  scene  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  was  the 
most  brilliant  that  we  have  ever  witnessed  on  the 
Academy  stage.  We  cannot  congratulate  Mr. 
Ullman  on  the  success  of  his  representation  of 
Hell  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  although  great  pains 
had  evidently  been  bestowed  upon  it ;  and  would 
suggest  that  he  leave  it  out  altogether  in  future 
performances.  The  effect  of  the  finale  will  be  in 
less  danger  of  being  marred  or  destroyed. 

Eve.  Post. 


From  my  Diary,  No.  20. 

Jan.  11. — All  things  considered,  the  most  tho- 
roughly delicious,  enjoyable,  soul-satisfying  music, 
thus  far,  this  winter — excepting,  of  course,  Handel's 
"  Messiah  " — I  heard  this  evening  in  the  Motet  by 
Bach,  the  "  Miriam's  Song  "  by  Schubert,  and  Fa- 
ther Hauptmann's  Sacred  Song,  as  sung  at  Chicker- 
ering's  Rooms,  last  evening,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Dresel. 

Ah,  me  !  will  the  time  never  come  when  some 
large  choral  and  orchestral  society  in  Boston  can  af- 
ford to  sing  this  Schubert  composition,  Haydn's 
"  Storm,"  Beethoven's  "  Opfer  Lied  "  and  "  Meeres- 
stille,"  Mendelssohn's  "  Walpurgis  Night,"  and  the 
many  other  exquisite  pieces  of  this  character,  which 
the  greatest  masters  have  not  disdained  to  write  ? 

Jan.  12. — Here  is  a  bit  of  a  "puff" — but  an  hon- 
est one.  The  subject  is  a  lithograph — a  bird's  eye 
view — like  those  of  which  every  American  traveller 
brings  home  more  or  less  as  remembrances  of  for- 
eign cities.  It  is  a  portrait  of  our  Alma  Mater — old 
Harvard — taken  from  an  elevated  point  on  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  College  grounds,  and  looking  to 
the  west.  We  have  had  nothing  like  it  before  ;  and 
if  a  sincere  commendation  in  Dwight's  Journal  can 
assist  those  who  executed  it  to  draw  from  it  some 
daily  bread  in  these  times,  when  their  business  is  al- 
most entirely  cut  off,  that  commendation  is  heartily 
bestowed.  Besides  the  main  view  of  the  College 
grounds  and  edifices,  new  chapel  and  all,  we  get  the 
distant  landscape,  including  Mt.  Auburn,  away  to 
the  fine-wooded  hills  which  limit  the  prospect  to  the 
west,  and  separate  views  of  Longfellow's  house, 
Washington's  Headquarters,  the  Law  School,  Prof. 
Agassiz's  residence,  the  Observatory,  and  Divinity 
Hall. 

Where,  of  whom,  and  at  what  price,  it  may  be  ob- 
tained, the  reader  will  learn  as  soon  as  it  is — adver- 
tised. 


New  Yoiik,  Jan.  18.  —  You  have  heard,  of 
course,  of  our  "  Children's  Aid  Society."  This 
institution  has  lately  extended  its  sphere  of  use- 
fulness beyond  the  original  limits,  and  opened  a 
branch  office,  from  wdience  unemployed  females 
are  sent  to  the  West,  to  be  provided  with  homes 
and  work.  For  the  furtherance  of  this  special 
object,  our  young  resident  artist,  Mr.  Goldbeck, 
(who  has  lain  perdu  since  last  Spring,)  gave  a 
concert  last  Saturday  night,  assisted  by  various 
other  artists.     This  was  the  programme  : 

PAST  i. 

1 — Hymrie  an  die  Musik LachDer. 

The  German  Liederkranz.  Conductor  Herr  Paur 
2 — Trio  in  D  minor,  op.  39,  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello. 
1  Allegro  molto,  2.  Andante,  3.  Scherzo,  4.  Allegro 

molto Goldbeck. 

Messrs.  Moltenhauer,  Bergoer  and  R.  Goldbeck. 

3 — Cavatioa,  "  Una  voce  poco  fa," Rossini. 

Miss  K.  L.  Williams. 
4 — La  Fee  des  Fleurs,  Morceau  fantastique  poor  le  Violon, 

Mollenhauer. 
Mr.  Mollenhaner 
5— The  Mill,  Lyric  Poem,  for  Voice,  Piano  and  Violoncello, 

Kreutzer. 
Messrs.  Guilmette,  KIctzer  and  King. 
f.    t  a.  "  Impromptu,"  Etude  favorite  de  Liszt,  F  min.. Chopin. 

\  b.  2d  Scherzo  in  B  Bat  minor,  op.  31 Chopin. 

R.  Goldbeck. 

PAET  II. 

7 — Serenade, Abt. 

The  German  Liederkranz. 

8—"  Idjile,"  for  Violoncello Servais. 

Mr.F.  Kletzer. 

9— Hun  ting  Tower,  Ballad Trab. 

Miss  E.  L.  Williams. 

10— El  Torreador, Adhemar. 

Mr.  Charles  Guilmette. 
11 — Andante  con  moto  and  Finale  from  the  Grand  Sonata 

Appassionata,  for  the  Piano,  op.  57,  F  min. . .  Beethoven. 
R.  Goldbeck. 
12 — Potpourri  from  the  Daughter  of  the  Regiment. 
The  German  Liederkranz. 

Mr.  Goldbeck  was  warmly  welcomed  back  to 
public  life  by  the  audience.  He  has  employed 
his  summer  retirement  well,  having  composed 
the  Trio  mentioned  on  the  programme,  and  also 
a  Symphony.  The  Trio,  of  which  one  hearing 
can  hardly  give  a  correct  impression,  did  not 
seem  to  me  quite  as  attractive  as  some  of  his 
minor  pieces,  It  appears  to  be  a  very  fair,  and 
in  parts  quite  elaborate  composition,  but  it  is 
wanting  in  that  melodiousness  which  distinguishes 
the  "  Aquarelles,"  for  instance,  and  some  pas- 
sages are  more  far-fetched  than  original.  It 
struck  me,  too,  as  if  the  string-instruments  were 
not  always  rightly  treated.  However,  take  it  all 
in  all,  it  is  a  very  praiseworthy  effort  for  the  first 
Trio  of  a  young  composer,  and  promises  much 
for  the  future.  Mr.  Goldbeck's  performance  of 
this  piece  was  excellent ;  still  more  so,  and  very 
beautiful  indeed  was  his  rendering  of  Beethoven. 
I  only  regretted  that  he  did  not  give  us  the  whole 
of  the  glorious  Appassionata.  That  Andante  con 
moto — what  a  heart-stirring  thing  it  is  !  In  the 
morceaux  from  Chopin,  the  pianist  did  not  please 
me  as  well ;  they  were  correctly  played,  but 
without  the  true  spirit. 

The  Liederkranz  were  admirable  in  their  first 
two  numbers.  It  gives  the  music-lover  great  en- 
joyment to  listen  to  so  well  drilled  and  under- 
standing a  chorus  of  men's  voices.  By  careful 
and  frequent  practice,  this  Society  have  improved 
greatly  since  last  Spring.  A  beautiful  solo  in  the 
"  Serenade  "  was  very  finely  sung  by  a  gentle- 
man with  an  exceedingly  agreeable  tenor  voice. 
Mollenhauer  and  Kletzer  both  gave  great 
satisfaction.  The  latter  is  quite  equal  to  Yieux- 
temps  in  drawing  from  his  instrument  the  most 
beautiful  tones  which  it  possesses.  He  plays 
with  feeling,  too.  Dr.  Guilmette  regaled  us 
with  a  German  Volkslied,  which  was  sung  by 
Formes,  in  answer  to  an  encore,  at  the  Thalberg 
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Testimonial,  and  it  was  unmistakably  evident 
that  this  gentleman  did  his  utmost  to  closely  copy 
the  great  basso.  lie  may  have  thought  he  suc- 
ceeded ;  indeed  he  seemed  to  ;  but  I  believe  few 
of  the  audience  did,  and  in  my  opinion  he  would 
do  better  another  time  to  leave  those  "  awful  low 
notes,"  and  confine  himself  to  a  smaller  compass, 
in  which  his  voice  is  really  quite  fine. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  notice  Miss  Wil- 
liams, and  "  thereby  hangs  a  talc."  This  poor 
girl,  (who  rejoices  in  the  rather  absurd  title  of 
the  "  Welsh  Nightingale.")  was  inveigled  to  this 
country  by  an  agent  of  Barnum's  Museum,  with 
the  representation  that  she  was  to  appear  under 
the  same  circumstances,  and  enjoy  a  similar 
career  as  Jenny  Lind  and  Catharine  Hayes,  or 
whoever  else  it  was  whom  Barnum  brought  out. 
Very  inexperienced  must  she,  or  particularly  her 
advisers,  have  been,  to  believe  this  story  ;  enough, 
it  was  believed,  and  Miss  Williams  came  over 
here,  to  find  that  she  was  engaged  to  sing  at 
Barnum's  Museum,  (as  it  is  still  called,  though  it 
has  long  since  passed  out  of  Barnum's  hands,) 
a  place  which,  though  by  no  means  disreputable, 
is  very  far  from  refined  or  genteel.  1  believe  she 
got  rid  of  her  engagement  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  has  since  been  travelling  about  the  country, 
and  given  one  concert  here,  endeavoring  to  gain 
the  money  to  return  to  her  home.  She  has  an 
uncommonly  fine,  clear,  strong  voice,  which  is 
also  quite  flexible,  and  well  trained.  Her  sing- 
ing of  Una  voce  was  correct  and  spirited,  but 
rather  unpolished ;  but  in  the  ballad  she  was 
quite  in  her  element,  and  sang  it  exceedingly 
well.     May  her  efforts  prove  successful  ! 

This  afternoon  Mme.  Johnson-Graever 
gave  the  first  of  three  Matinees  at  Dodworth's 
Saloon.  The  programme  was,  unfortunately,  not 
a  very  attractive  one,  though  the  larger  share  of 
the  performance  thereof  was  in  every  way  excel- 
lent. She  gave  us  again  the  Trio  of  Littolf, 
which  we  heard  at  Eisfeld's  Soiree,  and  which  is 
much  more  attractive  than  the  Concert  Sympho- 
ny by  the  same  composer.  Besides  this,  she 
played  a  delicate,  tinkling  Campanella  by  Tau- 
bert,  most  exquisitely,  and  Liszt's  Galop  Chrom- 
atique  with  great  spirit  and  execution.  In  her 
performance,  too,  of  a  duet  with  violin,  from 
Oheron,  there  was  no  fault  to  find.  It  is  indeed, 
interesting  to  notice  how  she  unites  the  force  and 
fire  of  a  man,  with  the  soul  and  tenderness  and 
delicacy  of  a  woman.  I  can  hardly  imagine  any 
female  pianist  who  could  excel  her,  though  I  sup- 
pose there  are  a  few  who  do,  such  as  Clara 
Schumann  and  Wilhelmina  Clauss.  But  the  for- 
mer is  older  than  our  Mine.  Graever,  both  in 
years  and  experience  of  every  kind  ;  arrived  at 
her  level,  perhaps  her  young  sister  will  equal  her. 
Yet  in  this  case  again,  the  often  repeated  obser- 
vation holds  true,  that  woman's  creative  genius 
seldom  equals  her  imitative  and  reproductive 
powers.  Mme.  Graever  would  have  done  better, 
had  she  left  two  pieces  of  her  own  composition 
which  were  on  the  programme,  unplayed.  The 
first,  "Lapriere  d'un  Ange"  was  beneath  all  criti- 
cism ;  many  an  amateur  student  of  music  could 
write  better  things.  The  second,  La  chasse,  was 
somewhat  more  effective,  but  not  significant 
enough  to  merit  being  produced  in  a  concert  room. 
In  the  drawing  room  it  might  have  passed  for  a 
lively,  pretty  piece.  The  fair  pianiste  should  no  en- 
danger her  laurels  by  mixing  weeds  among  them. 
In  the  Trio,  we  missed  Mr.  Noll,  whose  place 


was  supplied,  but  not  made  good,  by  Mr.  Aity. 
This  gentleman's  tone  is  perhaps  purer  and 
smoother  than  Mr.  Noll's,  but  it  was  very  evident 
both  in  the  Trio  and  the  Duet,  that  the  one  does 
not  equal  the  other  as  a  musician.  Miss  Mii.ner 
and  Mr.  Perring  were  the  vocalists,  but,  by  the 
choice  of  their  songs,  did  not  much  enhance  the 
interest  of  the  programme.  Mr.  Perring's  deli- 
cious voice  it  is  always  pleasant  to  hear,  in  what- 
ever he  sings  ;  but  with  Miss  Milner  the  case  is 

reversed. 
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Orchestral. —  The  first  concertof  Mr.  Carl 
Zerraiin,  with  the  inviting  title,  "  Grand  Beet- 
hoven Night,"  came  off  on  Saturday  evening, 
with  most  encouraging  success.  The  audience, 
far  larger  than  had  been  expected,  filling  at  least 
two  thirds  of  the  Music  Hall,  proved  that  the 
enterprising  conductor  had  not  overrated  the 
hunger  and  thirst  for  good  orchestral  music,  even 
in  these  hard  times.  The  orchestra  was  made  up, 
to  be  sure,  on  the  rather  economical  scale  of  six 
first  violins,  4  second,  3  'cellos,  3  double  bass,  to 
the  usual  complement  of  wood  and  brass;  but  no 
one  could  expect  Mr.  Z.  to  incur  greater  risk  in 
these  times,  and  his  band  was,  for  the  number, 
remarkably  select  and  effective. 

The  first  part  of  the  programme  was  entirely 
music  of  Beethoven ;  and  nothing  could  have 
better  met  the  preference  of  cultivated  Boston 
music-lovers,  as  the  presence  of  that  noble  statue 
of  the  master  there,  by  the  lamented  Crawford, 
beareth  witness.  Three  of  his  noblest  works  were 
given.  First  his  third  Symphony,  the  "  Heroic," 
in  which  the  master  first  stood  forth  in  fully 
pronounced  individuality  of  thought,  sentiment 
and  style,  divested  of  all  trace  of  any  Mozart  or 
Haydn  influence ;  a  Symphony,  in  which,  as 
measured  by  his  first  and  second,  the  composer's 
genius  took  a  prodigious  stride ;  a  work  in  every 
way  as  unique,  as  full  of  inspiration,  vigor,  infinite 
suggestion,  as  almost  any  work  even  of  Beet- 
hoven's latest  period.  It  has  been  more  seldom 
heard  here  than  most  of  the  nine  Symphonies, 
and  it  is  the  one  which  never  has  been  really 
quite  mastered  by  any  of  our  orchestras.  This 
time  it  chiefly  needed  a  broad  mass  of  strings ; 
otherwise,  bating  a  few  roughnesses,  it  was  clearly, 
beautifully  rendered,  with  much  spirit,  and  a  good 
deal,  though  hardly  enough,  light  and  shade.  The 
entrance  of  portions  of  the  band  now  and  then 
in  pianissimo  was  not  so  distinct  as  might  be ; 
the  strange  episodical  changes,  especially  in  the 
last  movement,  need  to  be  most  carefully  indica- 
ted ;  but  the  Funeral  March  (second  movement) 
was  very  impressively  rendered,  and  the  whole 
work  profoundly  occupied  the  attention  of  the  au- 
dience, eliciting  spontaneous  and  general  ap- 
plause after  each  movement.  The  Eroica  made 
its  mark  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  heard  again.  Why 
not  introduce  it  in  one  of  the  Afternoon  Con- 
certs ? 

The  Piano-forte  Concerto,  in  G,  one  of  Beet- 
hoven's most  poetical  works,  tinged  throughout 
with  a  deep  and  exquisitely  dreamy  feeling,  was 
executed  with  perfect  ease  and  graceful  accura- 
cy by  Mr.   Satter.     Nothing   can  exceed   his 


passage   playing.      As   to   poetical    conception, 
sympathetic  merging  of  the  player  in  the  music, 
there  seemed  something  wanting.     There  were 
one  or  two  affectations  of  manner,  too,  that  were 
offensive;  such  as  that  flinging  of  the  hands  high 
in  air,  and  thus  striking  the  chords  thinly,  and 
not  with  that  close  grasp  which  gets  out  their  full 
body  of  tone.     Sometimes  in  soft   passages  the 
sound  failed  to  reach  us  in  our  remote  seat;   it 
was  never  so  when  Jaell  played.     Mr.  S.   intro- 
duced two  elaborate  cadenzas  of  his  own,  in  pla- 
ces left  for  them  by  the  composer,  after  the  tradi- 
tional way.     The  one  in  the  first  movement  was 
artistic  and  in   keeping ;  that  in  the  third  move- 
ment less  so, — mere  bravura  for  the  fingers.   The 
wonderful  trill  cadence  in  that  tender  little  epi- 
sode, the  Andante,  is  Beethoven's  own   and  the 
trill  was  given  (with  both  hands)  with  a  fine  ner- 
vous,   passionate    crescendo.     But  the    general 
style  of  rendering  the   Andante  was  too  ad  libi- 
itum  and  sentimental.    The  orchestral  parts  went 
none  too  smoothly.     Some  of  our  modern  critics 
scout  the  piano-forte   Concerto  altogether  as  a 
monster  in  Art,  an  absurd  attempt  to  blend  the 
piano  with  the  orchestra.    Whether  they  be  right 
or  wrong,  the  Concertos  of  Beethoven  have  too 
much  of  immortal  beauty  and  poetry  in  them  to 
be  buried  as  a  sacrifice  to  any  theory. 

The  happiest  achievement  of  the  evening  was 
the  superbly  dramatic  overture  to  Leonora,  the 
great  one  in  C,  or  number  three  of  the  four  he 
wrote.  It  stirred  up  true  enthusiasm.  One  only 
wanted  the  splendid  dozen  of  first  violins  which 
we  had  at  the  May  Festival,  to  sweep  up  and 
scale  the  ramparts  of  that  glorious  crescendo  near 
the  close. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme  was  all 
"  light"  music — too  light  for  the  dignity  of  a  Phil- 
harmonic concert,  if  we  except  the  splendid  over- 
ture to  "  Tell."  To  that  "  Coronation  March  " 
(or  even  to  a  fine  set  of  Waltzes)  by  Strauss  we 
could  not  object  for  once  ;  but  that  "  Carnival  of 
Venice"  burlesque,  with  its  dozen  solos,  and  droll 
trickery,  seems,  with  all  respect  to  our  excellent 
Zerrahn,  "  milk  for  babes"  too  young  to  go  to 
evening  concerts.  Mr.  Satter  in  place  of  his  Erna- 
ni  Eantasia,ga.ve  his  piano-forte  transcription  of  the 
Tannhauser  overture.  We  know  how  remarkable 
it  is  as  a  piece  of  executive  pianism ;  it  is  very  well 
as  an  extravaganza  at  the  end  of  an  evening  be- 
fore a  small  company;  but  with  an  orchestra 
present  it  was  wholly  out  of  place. 

German  Trio. —  We  were  unable  to  attend 
the  first  of  the  six  concerts  of  this  the  fourth 
season,  which  took  place  at  Chickering's  on  Mon- 
day evening.  We  are  told  there  was  a  good 
audience  and  well  pleased.  The  programme,  at 
least  the  instrumental  part  of  it,  is  worth  record- 
ing: 

PART  I. 

1 — Grand  Trio,  op.  97,  for  Piano,  Violin,  and  Violoncello, 

Beethoven 
Allegro  moderato — Scherzo,  Allegro — Andante  cantabile — 
Allegro  moderato. 
Carl  Hause,  Carl  Gaertner,  H.  Jungnickel. 

PART  II. 

2— Cavatina, Meyerbeer 

2—  Quartette  in  D.  for  two  Violins,  Viola  and  Violoncello, 

Haydn 
C.  Gaertner,  II.  Eichler,  C.  Eichler,  H.  Jungnickel. 
4— Aria :  "  Ah  !  mon  flls," Meyerbeer 

PART  Hi- 
fi — Quintette,  in  G  minor,  for  two  Violins,  two  Violas 

and  Violoncello, Mozart 

Allegro— Menuette  Alegretto— Andante  ma  non  troppo— 

Adagio— Allegro. 

Messrs.  C.  Gaertner,  H.  Eichler,  F.  Zoehler,  II.  Jungnickel. 

The  vocal  selections  (from  Robert  and  Le 
Prophe'te)  were  by  a  young  lady  announced  as  a 
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very  promising  amateur,  —  her  first  appearance. 
"We  are  requested  to  state  that  her  name  is  Miss 
Cordelia  M.  Haijdwick;  that  she  has  been  a 
pupil  of  Sig.  Guidi,  of  Mr.  Arthurson,  and  more 
recently  of  Mr.  Gartner;  and  that  her  friends 
regard  her  as  having  great  talent  and  as  destined 
to  become  "  a  prima  donna  of  the  America." 

Concert  by  Miss  Abbt  B.  Fat. — Tremont 
Temple,  Tuesday  evening,  Jim.  19th.  Decidedly  an 
interesting  debut.  The  young  lady  prepossessed 
us  from  the  outset  by  her  simple,  modest,  unaf- 
fected manner.  There  were  even  genuine  and  not 
unplcasing  traces  of  timidity  in  the  first  breaking  of 
the  ice  before  a  large  audience,  a  real  public.  Her 
voice  we  found  very  beautiful  in  quality,  clear,  pow- 
erful, always  true,  and  if  not  positively  sympathetic, 
yet  not  at  all  hard  or  glassy,  but  soft  and  rich  ami 
truly  musical.  We  should  say  it  is  not  so  much 
unsympathetic,  as  indifferent;  not  that  it  is  incapable 
of  becoming  the  vehicle  of  passion,  but  that  the 
experience  is  wanting;  it  warbles  in  a  childlike 
manner  out  of  a  fresh  and  undeveloped  nature.  It  is 
a  true  soprano,  reaching  not  very  high,  and  soon 
growing  slightly  veiled  and  filmy  as  it  descends,  even 
among  the  middle  tones.  This  took  so  much  from 
its  general  character  of  freshness,  that  we  could  not 
but  suspect  the  influence  of  a  cold. 

Miss  Fay's  pieces  were  the  same,  with  one  excep- 
tion, as  those  sung  at  her  first  (private)  concert:  viz- 
Fidanzata,  by  Pacini,  Qui  la  voce,  and  Com'  e  hello. 
In  all.  the  first  observation  to  be  made  is  this:  She 
executes  the  '  difficult'  things  far  better  than  she  does 
the  simple  ones;  she  vocalizes  better  than  she  sings. 
She  is  uniformly  tame,  indifferent,  imperfect  in  the 
slow  melodies,  the  introductory  arias,  in  all  pure 
cantilena;  these  she  delivers  as  a  good  school  girl 
recites  verses.  Her  spirit  is  first  roused  and  she 
shows  signs  of  life,  only  when  she  dashes  with  her 
bright  voice  into  the  bravura  passages.  Then  she 
revels  with  a  birdlike  joy  and  facility  in  rapid  runs, 
trills,  staccatos,  chromatic  scales,  eehos,  &c.  and 
seems  in  her  element; — though  we  do  believe  her 
capable  of  more ;  more  and  deeper  must  lie  in  her 
undeveloped,  else  we  should  not  have  found  her 
song  so  interesting.  Her  trill  is  beautiful ;  her  echoes 
(in  an  '-Echo  Waltz"  composed  for  her  by  her 
teacher,  Sig.  Bendelari,  and  full  of  all  sorts  of 
curious  phrases  echoed)  were  among  the  most  ring- 
ing, airy  and  perfect  that  we  have  beard.  But  her 
most  finished  art  lies  in  the  bright  staccato  passages 
in  the  high  notes.  Otherwise  her  feats  of  florid 
vocalization  are  more  remarkable  for  facility  and 
naturalness  than  for  much  artistic  finish.  But  there 
is  in  them  the  promise  (or  at  least  the  possibility, 
with  wise  and  thorough  training)  of  a  great  singer  in 
that  kind. 

The  wisest  training,  though,  it  seems  to  us,  were 
that  which  should  make  her  mistress  of  plain  and 
simple  melody,  of  the  pure,  expressive  cantabile  style 
— in  short  of  singing,  rather  than  of  vocalization. 
There  is  danger,  as  our  friend  wrote  last  week,  of  a 
fatal  facility  in  this  latter.  To  sing  well  the  opening 
Andante  melody  of  Qui  la  voce  were  the  higher,  wor- 
thier art;  but  this  art  Miss  Fay  has  not.  What  does 
she  need  so  much  as  such  education  both  of  voice 
and  feeling,  as  would  be  found  in  the  careful  study 
and  practise  of  some  of  those  songs  of  Mozart,  which 
are  the  very  soul  of  melody,  even  the  simplest,  as 
Vedrai  cariuo  ? 

With  all  the  coldness  just  remarked — only  a  vir- 
gin coldness  as  we  trust— there  were  certain  acquired 
mannerisms,  imitations  of  expression,  not  only  false 
in  point  of  taste,  but  dangerous  in  the  long  run  to  the 
integrity  of  the  voice  itself.  Such  were  a  habit  of 
too  frequent  and  exaggerated  accent,  (a  modern  and 
Verdi-ish  affectation),  and  a  way  of  whipping  out, 
as  it  were,  a  strong  first  note,  instead  of  striking  it 


fairly  and  squarely.  The  plain,  lari;e,  honest  Italian 
cantubile  is  what  most  of  all  she  seems  to  need.  We 
feci  in  duty  bound  to  state  frankly  these  impressions, 
because  the  lady  indicates  so  much  real  talent;  and 
it  is  all  in  her  favor,  that  she  is  indifferent  as  yet  in  the 
matter  of  expression,  instead  of  having  fallen  like  so 
many  into  the  over-intense  and  physical  thing  which 
some  lovers  of  the  modern  Italian  opera  call  passion, 
With  fine  voice  and  talent,  she  has  truth  of  nature, 
and  the  best  culture  is  her  due. 

We  have  to  thank  Miss  Fay  for  the  good  taste 
with  which  her  concert  was  made  up.  Instead  of  the 
usual  feeble  or  clap-trap  miscellany,  a  small  orches- 
tra, led  by  August  Fries,  gave  us  a  couple  of 
movements  each  from  Beethoven's  first  and  Mo- 
zart's "Jupiter"  Symphony  ;  also  a  couple  of  lighter 
pieces.  Sig-  Bendulari's  graceful  piano  accompani- 
ment added  much  to  the  charm  of  the  vocal  pieces. 


Harvard  Musical  Association. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  of  the 
musical  sons  of  Harvard  and  such  kindred  spirits  as 
have  joined  them,  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  Jan. 
18th,  at  the  Revere  House.  The  society  during  the 
twenty  years  of  its  existence  has  been  strictly  private 
in  its  nature  ;  its  doings  and  delightful  anniversaries 
have  not  passed  into  the  newspapers.  It  has  not 
borne  any  direct  or  public  part  in  the  musical  move- 
ment of  our  times ;  but  indirectly  it  has  exerted  not 
a  little  influence  in  that  movement.  The  enthusiasm 
of  its  members,  and  the  interest  of  its  annual  busi- 
ness and  convivial  meetings  has  increased  from  year 
to  year;  and  it  seems  now  time  to  lift  the  veil  and 
let  all  whom  it  concerns  know  what  cood  times  may 
be  had,  what  good  things  done,  by  making  music  as 
it  were  the  bond  of  union  between  the  various  arts 
and  branches  of  a  libera]  culture, — by  an  association 
of  educated  gentlemen  for  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  Music.  At  least  it  becomes  this  Journal, 
which  was  originally  in  some  sense  the  child  of  the 
Association,  and  which  has  ever  been  its  only  organ, 
read  as  it  is  by  all  its  members,  to  furnish  to  those 
members  some  slight  record  of  hours  too  bright  to 
be  forgotten. 

The  H.  M.  A.  grew  out  of  a  little  musical  club  of 
undergraduates  at  Harvard  University,  called  the 
"Pierian  Sodality."  It  was  formed  in  1837,  on 
Commencement  day,  and  was  at  first  a  union  of  ac- 
tual and  past  "  Pierians."  The  objects  were  partly 
social,  partly  practical.  It  was  hoped  that  such  a 
union  would  lead  to  a  fuller  recognition  of  Mnsie 
among  the  branches  of  a  liberal  culture  in  the  Uni- 
versity ;  that  funds  might  be  raised  in  course  of  time 
for  the  foundation  of  a  Musical  Professorship  ;  that 
a  Musical  Library  might  be  collected;  but  above  all, 
that  the  mere  association  of  educated  men  in  snch  a 
cause  would  tend  to  raise  the  general  respect  for  Mu- 
sic, at  that  time  not  by  any  means  profound  or 
hearty.  The  Professorship  is  still  in  the  future, 
though  Alma  Mater  has  done  something,  has  em- 
ployed a  teacher  of  singing  in  the  College  walls.  The 
Library  has  become  a  notable  and  solid  fact,  as  we 
shall  see.  But  the  chief  fruits  of  the  union  are 
found  in  the  social  impulse  which  it  has  given  to 
musical  culture  in  the  highest  sense.  Confined 
chiefly  in  its  memberships  to  graduates,  it  has  also 
added  to  its  numbers  not  a  few  other  gentlemen  of 
musical,  literary  and  artistic  culture,  and  now  com- 
bines a  weight  of  character  which  cannot  but  have  in- 
fluence. By  the  exertions  of  its  members  our  noble 
Boston  Music  Hall  became  a  fact;  in  them  this 
Journal  of  Music  found  its  first  encouragement;  the 
first  Chamber  (Quartet)  Concerts  were  given  in  Bos- 
ton under  their  auspices  ;  and  constantly  suggestions 
spring  up  at  its  meetings  which  lead  to  public  action. 

But  our  space  forbids  us  to  pursue  this  history 
now. — To  return  to  the  Annual  Meeting.  The 
hours  from  7  to  9  P.  M.  were  devoted  to  business, 
the  President,  Henry  W.  Pickering,  in  the  chair. 
Reports  of  Treasurer,  Librarian,  and  Directors  were 
read,  showing  the  affairs  in  a  flourishing  condition  ; 
assessments  were  paid  in  with  much  alacrity;    new 


members  were  elected,  and  as  an  honorary  member, 
the  distinguished  organist  of  Temple  Church,  Lon- 
don, Edward  J.  Hopkins,  Esq  ,  author  of  the  cel- 
ebrated work  on  the  "History  and  Construction  of 
the  Organ,"  a  gentleman,  who-e  wise  and  friendly 
counsels  are  warmly  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
had  in  charge  the  procuring  of  the  grand  organ  for 
our  Music  Hall.  The  deaths  of  our  late  treasurer 
and  valued  member,  Charles  II.  F.  Moering,  and 
of  the  sculptor  Crawford,  who  was  an  honorary 
member,  were  noticed  by  fit  resolutions  and  re- 
marks. Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  chosen 
as  follows,  (the  President  holds  office  for  four  years): 

Vice  President,  J.  S.  D wight. 

Cor.  Sec,  Or.  J.  IS.  Upham. 

Rec.  Sec,  Henry  Ware. 

Treasurer,  .].  P.  Putnam. 

Directors  at  large,    \  ,,rV,  '„/'.       .     ' 
J  '    (  C.  i  .  Shinimin. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  folding  doors  were  thrown 
open,  connecting  three  sumptuous  parlors  of  the  Re- 
vere House  into  one,  and  revealing  tables  furnished 
with  every  luxury  of  taste  and  sight  and  smell.  It 
was  indeed  a  most  artistic  supper.  The  zeal  and 
tasteful  inventiveness  of  "mine  host"  Pearson  can- 
not be  too  highly  complimented.  The  splendid  va- 
ses, the  profusion  of  sweet-scented  flowers,  the  elab- 
orate emblematic  ornaments,  in  which  confectionary 
had  risen  to  a  Fine  Art,  combining  fiddles,  harps 
with  a  thousand  strings,  and  horns  of  plenty,  in  a 
manner  most  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  were  the 
theme  of  general  admiration.  About  forty  members 
and  invited  guests  sat  down  to  supper,  after  the 
good  old  English  convivial  prelude  of  Non  nobis.  Do- 
mine,  sung  by  a  choir  of  members,  led  by  brother  J. 
C.  D.  Parker.  The  same  would  steal  away  from 
the  table,  at  intervals  between  the  toasts  and  speech- 
es, to  a  noble  Chickering  Grand,  and  sing  part-songs 
by  Mendelssohn,  and  other  pieces.  We  had  also  a 
piano  duet  by  brothers  Parker  and  Willcox,  songs,  &c. 

Many  bright  and  serious  sentiments  were  offered 
and  happily  responded  to  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing. The  President  evinced  the  happiest  faculty  in 
calling  out;  no  one  escaped.  George  S.  Hillard 
spoke  to  "  The  Association,"  and  toasted  the  "  Mu- 
sical Press,"  which  responded  with  allusion  to  "  The 
Poets,"  of  whom  anon.  Dr.  Upham  spoke  in  a 
charming  vein  of  his  "Organ"  pilgrimage  in  Europe. 
The  worthy  Treasurer,  always  prompt  and  eloquent, 
tantalized  us  with  a  description  of  Don  Giovanni,  as 
he  had  just  heard  it  in  New  York,  and  said  the 
Hades  scene  was  "wonderfully  life-like — at  any  rate 
as  near  the  reality  as  he  hoped  ever  to  witness"! 
"Beethoven"  (his  colossal  bust  frowned  from  behind 
the  president's  chair,)  of  course  called  up  the  "  Dia- 
rist." The  music  of  Mr.  Southard  (who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association)  called  out  glowing  tributes 
from  brothers  F.  H.  Underwood  and  others ;  and 
there  were  speeches,  witticisms,  sentiments,  from  Dr. 
Bowditch,  Dr.  H.  G.  Clark,  Dr.  Derby,  and  brothers 
Sturgis,  Chickering,  and  many  more,  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

But  the  poets.  There  sat  Longfellow,  who  whis- 
pered that  he  would  "fold  up  his  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
and  silently  steal  away,"  if  pressed  for  speech  or 
song  (we  had  himself,  and  that  was  the  main  thing). 
With  Holmes,  the  "  autocrat,"  we  were  more  fortu- 
nate; he  read  us  verses,  one  of  his  truest,  sweetest 
lyrics,  of  which  he  here  sends  us,  not  precisely  the 
original,  but 

Variations  on  an  Aria  played  without  music  at  the 
meetinq  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  Jan. 
ISth,  lSoS. 

One  molten  cluster  let  me  claim 

Of  grapes  that  wore  the  purple  stain, — 
No  maddening  draught  of  scorching  name 

But  leaf  and  blossom-filtered  rain, 
Sweet  with  the  musky  earth's  perfume, 
Red  with  the  burning  glow  of  dawn, 
Still  flower-like  in  its  breath  and  bloom, — 
The  soul  of  summers  dead  and  gone  ! 
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Ah,  not  alone  their  sunsets  lie 

Dissolved  in  this  empurpled  glow, 
But  sounds  and  shapes  that  will  not  die 

Run  with  its  current's  crimson  How  ! 
The  music  of  the  silent  tongue, — 

The  dying  hand  that  swept  the  keys, — 
The  broken  lute,  the  harp  unstrung, — 

We  listen  and  we  look  for  these. 
Hark  !  while  the  dimpling  fount  is  stirred, 

The  far  off  echoes  move  their  wings, 
And  through  the  quivering  past  is  heard 

The  murmur  of  its  myriad  strings. 
Once  more  that  old  remembered  strain  ! 

The  Prima  Donna's  locust-cry  ! 
And  hush,  for  memory  breathes  again 

Sonic  lost  '"  Pierian"  melody  ! 
And  so  we  will  not  call  him  thief 

Nor  hold  him  guilty  of  a  sin 
Who  plucks  away  one  ivy-leaf 

Or  smooths  the  panther's  spotted  skin  ; 
For  if  we  steal  the  brightest  wine 

We  do  the  thyrsus  little  wrong, 
Since  all  the  jewels  of  the  vine 

Were  thrown  her  by  the  God  of  Song  ! 

Lowell,  too,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  Doctor's 
"barrel  organ,"  took  out  "his  revolver"  and  made 
most  felicitous  hits  in  a  scries  of  the  wittiest 
impromptu  verses,  full  of  musical  allusions.  They 
ought  to  grace  this  narrative ;  we  don't  despair  of 
getting  them  after  the  poet  has  had  time  to  see  how 
good  they  were  —  And  so  we  must  break  abruptly 
off,  postponing  what  we  have  to  say  of  the  Musical 
Library  of  the  Association,  except  (because  in  type, 
and  time  to  go  to  press)  a  good  part  of  the 

LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  during  the  past  year 
have  not  been  so  numerous  as  in  some  former  years, 
about  one  half  of  the  Library  appropriation  having 
been  expended  in  binding  and  repairing  such  vol- 
umes as    required  it.         *         *         *         * 

The  new  Catalogue  is  now  at  the  service  of  the 
Association,  with  a  slip,  giving  the  additions  made 
during  the  past  year.  It  will  be  observed  that  several 
works  have  been  presented  to  the  Library  by  the  gent- 
lemen whose  names  are  given  beneath  the  titles; 
those  not  so  designated,  having  been  purchased  by 
the  Library  Committee. 

I  desire  to  notice  especially,  in  this  connection  the 
continued  liberality  of  Mr.  Nathan  Richardson  in 
presenting  to  the  Association  the  magnificent  edition 
of  the  works  of  J.  S.  Bach,  published  by  the  "Bach- 
Gesellschaft"  of  Lcipsic,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest 
musical  publication  of  the  time.  The  sixth  annual 
volume  of  this  work  was  received  a  few  days  since 
from  Mr.  Richardson,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Europe.  I  should  add  that  Mr.  Richardson  has 
showu  the  same  liberal  spirit,  in  all  the  purchases 
that  the  Association  has  made  from  him,  at  various 
times. 

I  wish  however,  to  commend  this  example  to  the 
members  of  the  Association.  In  past  time  a  large 
proportion  of  the  additions  to  the  Library  accrued 
in  this  way.  Glancing  over  our  collection,  one  is 
struck  by  the  fact  how  largely  the  Association  is  in- 
debted for  its  Library  to  some  of  its  earlier  members. 
It  is  not,  I  trust  improper  to  mention  here,  the  names 
of  the  President  of  the  Association,  of  Henry  Gas- 
sett,  Esq.,  and  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwrigbt,  as 
among  the  most  conspicuous  for  this  virtue. ,  The 
annual  assessment  of  members  is  merely  a  nominal 
sum,  and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  every  indi- 
vidual connected  with  us  to  make  an  annual  offering 
to  the  Library  to  testify  to  his  allegiance.  Many 
members  have  in  their  possession,  works  upon  musi- 
cal subjects,  hooks  of  history,  biography,  criticism  or 
theory  that  would  find  their  proper  place  upon  our 
shelves:  compositions,  too,  ainsic,  modern  or  an- 
cient, that  illustrate  the  history  of  the  art  should  be 
there.  I  would  not,  with  tho  bihlio  mania  which 
should  undoubtedly  animate  a  diligent  and  faithful 
librarian,  ask  for  everything  and  anything.  I  would  not, 
liek  a  Mohammedan,  file  away  and  preserve  every 
scrap  of  paper,  on  which  St.  Cecilia's  name  might,  by 
chance,  be  inscribed  ;  I  do  not  ask  for  the  trash  that 
comes  every  day  from  the  modern  press,  but  would 
rather  consume  some  that  we  already  possess. — But 
I  would  ask  that  books  or  compositions  of  enduring, 
permanent  value,  which  may  be  in  the  possession  of 
any  member,  and  not  essential  to  the  comforts  of  his 
daily  life,  should  be  given  to  the  Library  of  our  As- 
sociation. A  fragment  may  sometimes  supply  a  hia- 
tus valde' dejlendus  existing  in  some  treasure  that  we 
already  possess,  and  any  complete  work  of  a  great 


master  wiil  always  find  a  vacant  place  awaiting  it. 
Duplicates  even,  arc.  desirable,  for  opportunities  oft- 
en present  of  exchange  with  others,  for  works  in 
which  our  catalogue  is  deficient.  Gentlemen  who 
may  not  have  such  works  in  their  possession,  or  who 
cannot  dispense  with  them,  might  always  compound 
the  matter  with  our  Treasurer,  who  would  be  glad 
to  receive  at  any  time  subscriptions  to  the  Library 
fund  of  the  year. 

Attaining  our  majority  at  this  Twenty-first  annual 
meeting,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  having, 
in  a  very  quiet,  modest  way,  done  something  for  the 
cause  of  music  in  the  community  in  which  wo  live, 
and  something  for  our  Alma  Mater,  whose  honored 
name  we  bear.  And  it  cannot  but  be  to  all  of  us  a 
gratifying  fact  that  we  numlier  among  our  members, 
a  recognized  officer  of  the  University  whose  function 
it  is  to  instruct  in  Music.  His  name,  as  yet,  is  far 
down  in  the  Annual  Catalogue,  among  tho  Proctors, 
the  Academical  officers  of  Justice,  and  is  not  yet 
thought  worthy  to  be  put  into  choice  Latin  to  make 
one  among  the  solemn  periods  of  the  Triennial ;  but 
the  art  of  Music  has  got  a  foothold  within  the  Col- 
lege walls,  and  sacred  music  under  this  instructor 
forms  a  part  of  the  daily  worship  of  the  College 
Chapel,  so  that  we  have  good  ground  to  hope  for  bet- 
ter things.  Looking  forward  to  the  distant  day  when 
the  Professor  of  Music  shall  have  a  chair  upon  the 
foundation  of  our  Association,  which  was  one  of  the 
objects  proposed  in  the  origin  of  our  Association, 
let  us  endeavor  to  collect  for  him  a  Library  worthy 
of  his  office  and  of  its  founders. 

I  have  in  former  Reports  alluded  to  the  fact  of  our 
Library  having  outgrown  its  shelves  and  become  too 
valuable  to  be  longer  exposed  to  the  chances  of 
accident  to  which  it  has  always  been  more  or  less  li- 
able, while  in  the  custody  of  an  individual.  I  am 
happy  therefore,  to  be  able  to  state  to  the  Associa- 
tion that  the  Directors,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
given  them  have  been  for  some  time,  in  conference 
with  the  Librarian  and  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Ath- 
enteum,  and  will  probably  be  able  to  effect  some 
agreement  with  them  by  which  our  books  can  have 
an  alcove  in  the  Athenreum  Library,  where  they  can 
at  all  times  be  conveniently  consulted  by  our  mem- 
bers, and  be  delivered  to  them  hy  the  Librarian  of 
that  institution,  thus  gaining  a  safe  and  commodious 
place  of  deposit  and  reference,  and  the  attention  of 
the  Librarian  in  receiving  and  delivery;  the  details 
of  the  arrangement  have  not  been  concluded,  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  our  proposal  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Trustees,  in  which  event  the  books 
will  be  shortly  removed  there  where  they  may  prob- 
ably continue  until  we  inaugurate  the  Harvard  Pro- 
fessor of  Music. 


Apologetic.  Here  we  are  at  the  last  momenti 
columns  full,  press  waiting,  and  there  are  still  concerts 
to  be  noticed,  letters,  good  things  from  the  "  Diarist," 
news,  reviews,  chit-chat  —  every  thing  we  meant  to 
have  had  in  —  vainly  crying  for  admission.  But  the 
press  is  inexorable;  the  forms  are  not  made  of  India 
rubber;  the  clock  will  not  go  back.  Verily  we  have 
cut  our  cloth  out  wrong  this  week. 

Jutuutisfimipits. 

BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 

AFTERNO  0~N~  CONCERTS 

Mj   tlie   ©j'scSaesfraB    UbsSobi, 
EVESY  WEDNESDAY. 

CARL   ZERRAHBf. Conductor. 


O^Doors  open  at  2— Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 
O^Package  of  Six  tickets,  $1.    Single  tickets,  25  cts. 

A     NEW    VOLUME 

"  Ditson's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas." 

OLIVER  DITSOM"  &  CO.,  277  Washington  Street, 
publish  this  day  the  OPERA  Of  LUCREZIA  BORGIA,  for 
the  Piano  Forte,  being  the  tenth  volume  of  u  Ilitson's  Edition 
of  Standard  Operas."    Price  Two  Dollars. 

The  Series  now  comprises  Ernani,  Lucia,  Trovatore,  and 
Lucrezia,  two  vols,  each,  viz  :  with  Vocal  Score,  and  Piano 
Solo.  Also,  Soxnambola,  Vocal,  and  Don  Giovanni,  Piano. 
The  uniform  price  being,  for  the  Vocal  copies,  with  Italian 
and  English  words,  £3,  and  for  the  Instrumental,  ®'J  each. 

Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 

Gr:E:Fa.:a^£-£k:Kr  trio. 

Mr.  CARL  GARTNER  announces  that  the  Second  Musical 
Soiree  will  take  place  Feb.  1,  at  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms. 

Tickets  to  set  of  Six  Concerts,  S3.  Half  set,  $1.50.  Single 
ticket  811. 


%\n  $hxiitjcl  itittr  |):tgim  Soritfg, 

Having  engaged  the  services  of  tho  most  celebrated 
Oratorio  Sfiger, 

O^ZROl.    FORMES, 

Will  on  the  Evenings  of 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  Jan.  23  and  24, 

Offer  to  the  Public 

Two  Oratorio  Performances, 

With  the  addition  of  the  following  eminent  Artists  of  Mr.  Cll- 
man's  Troupe, 
<"iih\  Carndort, 

MIsh  Militer  and  Mr.  Pcrrlng, 

TOGETHER  WITH 

BUrfS  Mary  E.  Huwley,  of  New  York  : 
Mrs.  Harwood, 

Messrs.  Adams  and  Wetherbee, 

and  others  of  our  re<id>nfcjVocaltstfl 

The  Oratorios  to  he  given  are 
Mendelssohn's  "Elijah,"  Saturday,  Jan.  23d, 

—  AND  — 

Haydn's  "Creation,"  Sunday,  Jan.  21th. 

The  Quartette  in  "  Elijah"  to  be  sung  by  pome  of  our  best 
resident  Vocalist*,  and  the  lt  ANGia  Trio"  by  the  three  Boyp  of 
the  OiiURcn  of  ttte  Advent.  With  the  Full  Cuorus  of  the 
Society,  and  a  Powerful  Orchestra.,  it  is  believed  that  these 
two  performances  will  be  worthy  the  liberal  support  of  the 
public. 

Caul  Zbrrahn, 1  „     , 

Carl  Anschutz J  Conductors. 

J.  C.  D.  Parker, Organist. 

Tickets  admitting  one  person  to  both  Oratorios,  with  Referred 
Seats,  at  $2,  will  be  for  sale  on  Tuesday  morning,  January 
19th,  at  the  Music  Store  of  Messrs  Ku>sell  &  Ri.-hardsmi.  No. 
291  Washington  Street,  and  on  the  evenings  of  the  perform- 
ances. Siugle  Tickets  without  reserved  seats  may  be  had  at 
$1  each. 

O*  Doors  open  at  6  :  Cr-ucert  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 
L.  B.  BARNES,  Secretary. 

MOZAKT    FESTIVAL, 

At  tho  Rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 

WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  27th.  1858. 

W.  A.  MOZART,  born  January  27,  1756 :  died  1791. 

Assisting  Artists— Miss  ELLEN  HOLLI^,  Mr.  W.  SCHRAUB- 

STAEDTER,  Mr.  W.  SCIIULTZE. 

Director— GUSTAV  SATTER. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART    I. 

1 — Overture— Znuberflb'te,  arranged  by. G.  Satter 

2—  Sonata,  (in  A,lfor  Piano  and  Violin, .W.  Schultze  &  Satter 
3— a — First  Fantaisie,  (D  minor), 
b — Fugue,  (C  major), 
c— Rondo  of  the  Sixth  Concerto,  (E  flat), 

arranged  and  embellished  with  two  great  Ca- 
denzas, by J.  N.  Hummel 

PART  II. 

1 — Overture— Figaro,  arranged  by G.  Satter 

2— "  II  inio  tesoro,"  Air  from  "  Don  Giovanni." 

Wm  |Schraubstaedter 
3— Sonata  conccrtantc,  in  3  movements,  (D), 

for  two  Pianos, Miss  Ellen  Hollis  and  Satter 

PART  ITI. 
1 — Variations  (in  D).  for  Piano  and  Violin,  W.  Schultze  &  Satter 
2 — "  Diess  BildnUs,"  Aria  from  "  Zauberflote. 

Wm.  Schraubstaedter 
3— Symphony,  (Jupiter,)  arranged  by G.  Satter 

The  two  Pianos  are  from  the  celebrated  Manufactory  of 
Chickering  &  S^ns. 

The  Ornamental  part  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  C.  "W. 
Roeth,  Esq. 

The  six  first  rows  of  seats  are  reserved  expressly  for  Ladies. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  lor  the  reception  of  Ladies' 
apparel  during  the  Festival. 

Doors  will  be  open  at  6>a  o'clock-  Exercises  to  begin  at  8 
precisely.  P^W 

A>  limited  number  of  cards  for  admission  delivered,  on  a 
written  application  to  GUSTAV  SATTER, 

';.#$  3  Van  Rensselaer  Place. 

No  tickets  for  sale  ;  no  applications  received  after  Jan.  23dt 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 
NINTH    SEASON. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUR"S  Fouith  Con- 
cert will  take  place  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  Feb  2d,  at 
Messrs.  Cihckering's  Rooms.  They  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs. 
M.  N.  Botden,  Vocalist,  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  Pianist. 

Beethoven's  E  minor  Quartette  will  be  repeated,  and  a  new 
Quartette  in  E  Hat  by  Mozart.  Mr.  Lang  will  play  in  Beet- 
horen's  C  minor  Trio,  etc. 

See  programme  at  music  stores.     Concert  at  1%  precisely. 

OUPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB. 

THE  O^LAST  CONCERT  (of  the  Series  of  Three)  of  the 
ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB  will  t;ike  place  on  SATURDAY 
EVENING,  Feb.  6th,  at  the  MELODHON,  under  rbe  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  August  Kreissmann.  The  Club  will  be  kindly 
assisted  by  Miss  Lucy  A.  Doane,  Vocalist,  and  Mr.  Hugo  Leon- 
hard,  Pianist. 

Tickets,  50  cents  each,  may  be  had  at  the  music  stores, 
and  at  the  door  on  the  evening. 

Concert  to  commence  at  7>i  o'clock. 
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FIRST  PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856: 


FROM   THE 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    a  RAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAKEROOMS, 
1VLA.SONIC    ^TCHVEFXa^C, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

^JOB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  executed  at  this  Office. 

MRS.    J.    II.    LONG, 

"VOCALIST    (SOPRANO). 

Address  at  TYintbrop  House,  Boston. 

ss.   :q.    bazjXi, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,    N.    T. 

ML.I.E.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 


Novello's  Cheap   MUSIC, 

£"}  (Imported  from  England) 

3     9'   Broadway,  N.Y. 

LATEST    PUBLICATIONS. 

Now  Ready, 

OCTAVO  EDITION  OF  ORATORIOS, 

The  followinr/  new  volumes  : 

HAYDN'S  SEASONS,  (bd.  scarlet  cloth) $1  63 

MENDELSSOHN'S  95th  PSALM,  "  Come,  let 

us  sinjy,"  (paper) 37 

ROSSINI'S  STABAT  MATER,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  00 
ROMBERG'S  LAY  OF  THE  BELL,  (paper)... 63 
SPOHR'S  LAST  JUDGMENT,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  25 

Do.  do.  (paper  covers)  ..75 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE   DIFFUSION   OP 

MUSICAL   KNOWLEDGE. 

SABILLA  NOVELLO'S  VOICE  AND  VOCAL 

ART,  (with  anatomical  illustrations,) 25 

SILCHER'S  SUCCINCT  INSTRUCTIONS  for 
the  Guidance  of  Singing  Schools  and  Choral 
Societies, 25 

NAGELI  AND  PFEIFFER'S  PART-SONGS 
AND  CHORUSES,  in  Progressive  Order, 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Part-Singing, 1  50 

ORGAN    MUSIC. 

BACH,  SEB'N.  The  celebrated  48  Preludes  and 
Fugues  (The  "Well-tempered  Clavichord),  ed- 
ited by  W.  F.  Best, 5  25 

Or  in  4  books,  each,  1  50 

RINK'S  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  SCHOOL,  op. 

55,  carefully  revised  and  corrected, 3  75 

Or  in  6  books,  each,     16 

Any  of  the  above  works  will  be  forwarded  post  free 
on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 

J.    A..    NOVELLOj 
389  Broadway,  New  Yorlc, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FOUTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEERBACH  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  citizenB  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that-  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  classes. 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Roxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  O. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Piano-Eorte,  Organ  &/  Harmony, 
3    HAYlfiRD    PLACE. 

J.   TRENKLE,- 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  jVo.  56  Kneelancl  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

'fecjiEr  nf  iljB  $taim  flttfr  linging, 

U.    S.    HOTEL, 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BKOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

N  E  W    Y  0  R  K  . 

C.    SSKEITS  I  ;*«, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pia?ios. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

0^7*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


Itcfo    fUuno-Jfortc    School   (Ouibc 

FOR  THE  YOUNG   PIANIST, 

A  COLLECTION    OF   SELECT  PIAXO  PIECES 
WITH  MECHANICAL  EXERCISES, 

BY 

JTJX.IT7S    KNORR. 
Price  $2.50. 


In  teaching  thrme  who  are  still  at  the  outset  of  their  studies, 
the  instructor  finds  great  difficulty  in  selecting  suitable  pieces 
for  the  scholar  to  practise  by  way  of  relief  to  his  mechanical 
exercise*.  As  the  author  of  thU  work  huggests  in  his  preface, 
much  depends  upon  a  judicious  choice  in  rbi*  respect.  This 
compilation  is  mainly  designed  to  meet  the  difficulty.  lie  has 
arranged  here  a  large  collection  of  >-hnrt  and  pleasing  melo- 
dies, such  as  can  with  safety  be  made  to  accompany,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  tedioueness  of,  dry  finger  ixercL-es.  In 
the  course  of  these  lirtle  pieces,  be  introduces  one  by  ooe  all 
the  various  little  niceties  of  piano  playing,  with  copious  notes 
aod  explanations  an  to  the  cxpiession  and  method  of  execut- 
ing them  They  Ferve  net  merely  as  useful  mechanical  exer- 
cises for  the  fingers,  hut.  also  sis  examples  of  the  many  forms 
of  piano  passages,  and  as  an  admirable  preparation  for  more 
elaborate  compositions,  such  as  are  to  be  taken  up  by  those 
whom  he  designates  as  "  in  the  second  stage  "  of  their  studies. 

The  system  <>f  fingering,  too,  employed  by  this  great  master 
is  excellent,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Every 
consideration  is  made  for  the  smaller  hand  of  the  young  pupil, 
and  the  exercises  are  so  arranged  as  to  train  it  gradually  for 
the  more  extended  "  grasps  "  of  the  matured  pianist  The 
mechanical  exercises  interspersed  are  preparatory  of  what  fol- 
lows, and  are  throughout  disposed  with  a  view  to  progressive- 
ness. 

This  "  Guide  "  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  want  which  is  greatly 
felt.     Published  by 

RUSSELL  &,  RICHARDSON, 

291  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

THE  MUSICIANS  GUIDE,  a  large  quarto  of  80  pages,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thalberg,  Analysis  of  4000  Musical  Works, 
Musical  Engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Musi'*,  &c.  A 
book  of  great  value  to  all  musicians.  Sent  to  any  address  on 
the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps  to  defray  postage. 

TO  EDITORS.  — Russell  &  Richardson  will  send  you  $2 
worth  of  their  latest  Musical  Publications  (postage  free)  if  you 
will  give  the  above  advertisement  (including  tuis  offer)  one 
insertion  in  your  paper. 

AUGUST    HAM  ANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  £91  Washington  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGTJSTO  BENDELAEI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  8G    Pinckney  Street. 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 


JBDWARD    I,.    BAIiCH,       MUSIC     AMD     JOB     PBINTISTG    OFFICE, 


Mr.    ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Terms  #50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  SSO  per 
quarter  of  12  lessons,  ooe  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickerings',  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 

W.    SCHRAUBSTAEDTEK, 

VOCALIST    (TENOR), 

Gives  instruction  in  SINGING  and  on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  12  Marion  Street. 

o.   ii.  ■ccr-ia.Tisi3xrs  «*?  Co. 

y  '     ■'  (Successors  to  Reed  &  YVatkin8.) 

f^S- :  ^     Wholesale  k  Retail  Dealers  in 

-^^Z^PIANO-FORTES 

,  y"  .  ~~|y    AND  MELODECNS, 
~«*aiia  From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  eta. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  liue b  cts. 

For  one  column.  (126  lines)  Brstinsertion $12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent 86  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payments  required  in.idvance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  iu  advance. 

No.    21    SCHOOIi    STREET. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

A  few  words  to  Young  Amateurs  of  Music. 

By  Daisy. 
ii. 

In  Painting,  the  artist  depends  upon  his  sight 
for  accuracy.  The  Poet  has  rules  for  the  con- 
struction of  his  verses.  But  the  Musician  in  his 
studies,  relies  solely  on  his  delicate  sense  of  hear- 
ing; and  he  must  hear  not  merely  with  his  out- 
ward ear ;  he  must  first  recognize  the  power  of 
music  within  his  own  soul,  to  be  able  to  repro- 
duce it  for  the  benefit  of  others.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  so  seldom,  even  among  those  who 
call  themselves  Amateurs,  find  one  who  is  really 
deserving  of  the  title.  They  will  perhaps  attend 
every  concert  within  their  reach,  and  extol  to  the 
skies  this  or  that  performer,  but  of  the  merits  of 
the  music  they  care  nothing.  If  you  were  to  in- 
quire why  they  wish  to  be  thought  lovers  of  mu- 
sic, you  might  be  answered  in  one  word : — 
Fashion. 

But  we  will  suppose,  dear  reader,  that  you  are 
truly  an  Amateur — you  love  Art  for  its  own 
sake.  You  delight  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  Music, 
and  listen  to  her  descriptions  of  the  beautiful 
ideals  which  your  fancy  has  created.  You  desire 
to  touch  your  instrument  as  a  musician. 

Be  particular,  first  of  all,  to  lay  aside  all  petty 
vanity,  the  instant  you  strike  the  first  notes  of 
your  piece.  Do  not  flatter  yourself  that  when 
you  are  requested  to  play,  }rou  can  add  to  the 
merits  of  the  music  by  any  display  of  affectation. 
If  you  possessed  the  beauty  of  an  Apollo  or  a 
Venus,  you  would  never  show  to  advantage  by 
twisting  your  body  into  contortions,  or  by  suffer- 
ing your  hands  to  spring  up  and  down  as  if  each 
key  were  a  coal  of  fire.  We  have  seen  persons 
attempt  to  perform  pieces  of  unquestioned  merit, 


but  which  they  rendered  with  so  little  propriety 
of  movement,  that  the  mere  sight  of  the  perform- 
er was  intolerable.  They  would  sway  from  side 
to  side  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  and  roll  their  eyes 
as  if  they  were  trying  to  discover  the  capacity  of 
those  organs  for  the  first  time.  And  when  they 
came  to  difficult  passages  requiring  more  power 
of  execution  than  they  had  acquired,  they  would 
cast  down  their  eyes,  and  protest  with  a  simper: 
— "  Really,  they  had  learned  the  piece  so  long 
ago,  they  had  forgotten  it!" 

Play  conscientiously.  Donotputin  unnecessary 
trills,  or  ornaments  of  any  kind.  Stick  to  your 
notes.  In  undertaking  to  play  to  an  audience, 
you  tacitly  agree  to  give  them  as  nearly  as  you 
can,  the  ideas  of  the  composer.  You  might  as 
well  take  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or  any  other  au- 
thor, and  intersperse  your  reading  with  senten- 
ces of  your  own,  as  pretend  to  improve  the 
compositions  which  you  have  learned,  by  addi- 
tional "phrases"  of  your  invention.  If  the  mu- 
sic will  not  stand  on  its  own  merits,  it  is  not 
worthy  your  attention  at  all. 


Carl  Formes. 

Carl  Formes  is  of  Spanish  descent.  His  great- 
grandfather, Formes  de  Varez,  was  secretary  to 
the  Spanish  Legation  at  the  Hague.  His  son  was 
born  there,  and  became  a  prominent  and  distin- 
guished soldier.  The  father  of  Formes  was  also 
a  soldier,  and  fought  under  the  banner  of  Napo- 
leon. Carl  was  born  on  the  7th  of  August,  1818, 
in  the  little  village  of  Muhlheim,  on  the  Rlftne. 
He  received  instruction  in  music  early  in  life  and 
displayed  great  love  for  the  art ;  but  his  father, 
being  a  practical  man,  proposed  that  he  should 
follow  some  other  occupation.  The  course  of  life 
decided  upon  for  him  became  extremely  distasteful 
to  the  young  artist,  and  he  took  the  only  way  in 
his  power  to  free  himself  from  it — he  enlisted  in 
the  Austrian  service.  This  step  fortunately 
brought  him  to  Vienna,  where  his  intelligence 
and  tine  musical  organization  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  Bassadone,  who  at  once  offered  to 
direct  his  musical  studies.  He  pursued  his  art 
with  enthusiasm  and  such  rapid  strides  that  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1842,  he  made  his  debut  in 
Cologne  in  the  character  of  Sarastros  in  Mozart's 
opera  of  "  Die  Zauberfloete."  His  success  was 
unequivocal,  and  he  was  admitted  into  the  com- 
munity of  artists  from  that  night.  In  1843  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Court  Opera  at  Manhcim, 
and  in  1844  he  became  a  primo  basso  assoluto  at 
the  Imperial  Opera  House  in  Vienna,  where  he 
receives  the  largest  salary  ever  given  to  a  German 
artist,  and  which  is  to  be  paid  to  him  as  long  as 
he  lives. 

In  the  Revolution  of  1848,  Formes  discarded 
the  gentle  allurements  of  Art,  and  took  up  arms 
in  the  cause  of  the  people.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  erect  barricades  and  was  unwearied  in  the 
cause  of  liberty.  When  Vienna  surrendered,  he 
went  to  Holstein,  still  hoping  that  the  cause  of  the 
people  would  triumph.  But  finding  that  liberty, 
had  no  foothold  anywhere,  he  resumed  his  profes- 


sion, and  for  a  while  resided  in  Hamburg,  where 
he  gained  both  additional  experience  and  renown. 
His  siding  with  the  liberal  cause  effectually  shut 
him  out  from  Vienna,  so  he  sought  a  temporary 
home  in  England,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
celebrated  German  Opera  company  which  was 
organized  and  gave  performances  at  Drury  lane 
Theatre  in  the  year  1849.  In  this  company  were 
Caradori  and  Rudersdorf,  with  Rcichardt  as  tenor, 
Formes  as  basso,  and  Carl  Anschutz  as  director. 
Formes  labored  in  this  enterprise  incessantly  and 
magnanimously,  for,  the  affairs  going  badly,  he  not 
only  sang  day  after  day  and  produced  the  operas 
himself,  but  absolutely  refused  all  remuneration, 
that  the  poorer  subordinate  artists  might  receive 
enough  to  live  upon.  This  generous  and  liberal 
conduct  was  fully  appreciated  by  all  his  brother 
artists  and  served  to  make  his  reputation  as  solid 
as  it  was  brilliant.  His  next  step  in  England  was 
to  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  then 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gye.  He  created  a 
perfect  enthusiasm  in  Meyerbeer's  operas,  "  Les 
Huguenots"  and  "  Robert  Le  Diable,"  and  became 
at  once  established  as  a  popular  favorite  both  with 
the  aristocracy  and  the  people. 

But  that  which  endeared  him  to  the  English 
public  was  his  performance  of  the  grand  oratorios 
of  Handel,  Haydn  and  Mendelssohn.  Singing 
in  the  language  that  they  understood,  they  fuUy 
appreciated  his  earnest  manner,  his  artistic  excel- 
lence and  his  superb  and  all-pervading  voice. 

Nature  has  bountifully  showered  her  gifts  on 
Formes,  and  his  own  perseverance  has  added  all 
the  qualities  which  are  desirable  to  make  him  the 
greatest  basso  artist  of  our  day.  His  face  is  that 
in  which  we  see  the  spirit  both  of  the  scholar  and 
the  soldier  happily  and  nobly  blended,  and  his 
form  is  full,  manly  and  commanding.  Thus,  in 
every  respect,  Formes  may  be  deemed  the  most 
attractive  vocalist  of  the  age  in  the  roles  which  he 
assumes ;  and  he  has  won,  by  his  artistic  triumphs, 
the  highest  position  everywhere  in  Europe.  He 
has  been  received  with  the  highest  distinction  by 
Queen  Victoria,  who  has  selected  him  as  the 
musical  tutor  of  her  royal  children.  The  greatest 
composers  have  acknowledged  him  as  the  best 
basso  living,  and  to  prove  it,  '.'  Martha  Stradella" 
and  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  were  com- 
posed for  him.  Mendelssohn  delighted  to  honor 
him.  Costa  composed  "  Eli"  for  him ;  and,  in 
fact,  wherever  he  has  been  he  has  commanded 
the  admiration  alike  of  artists  and  the  public.  It 
is  a  treat  of  the  most  delightful  kind  to  hear  him 
sing  the  songs  of  Schubert,  and  in  the  "  Erl 
Konig"  he  produces  a  magical  effect  upon  his 
auditors.  In  English  he  can  sing  with  wonderful 
effect,  as  will  be  universally  conceded  when  the 
public  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  him  utter 
the  "  Bay  of  Biscay,"  which  to  the  present  gen- 
eration must  be  in  effect  like  that  of  Braham  forty 
years  ago. — Leslie's  lllus.  Neiosp. 


Madame  Caradori. — No  reader  of  the  Ger- 
man, French  and  English  musical  periodicals  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  can  have  failed  to  notice 
her  name  often,  accompanied  with  criticisms  and 
notices  in  the  highest  degree,  favorable.  She  is 
not  to  be  confounded  either  with  Caradori- Allan, 
or  the  Caradori,  daughter  of  the  violinist  of  the 
name.  She  is  a  native  of  Pesth,  where  she  was 
born  of  Italian  parentage  in  1823,  and  where  she 
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received  her  musical  education.  She  made  her 
first  appearance  about  1840,  at  the  great  Karnt- 
nerthor  Theatre  in  Vienna,  and  was  successively 
engaged  in  all  the  principal  operas  of  Central 
Europe, — Lemburg,  Warsaw,  Berlin,  Breslau,&c. 
In  1851-3  she  was  in  Constantinople,  Bessarabia 
and  Moldavia.  In  Moldau  she  sang  at  Court, 
and  was  employed  as  a  teacher  of  the  princesses. 
In  1853  she  came  to  London,  and  in  connection 
with  Formes,  established  an  opera  at  Drury 
Lane. 

Since  that  time  London  for  the  most  part  has 
been  her  headquarters,  although  she  has  visited, 
in  company  of  Formes,  Rcichardt  and  Benedetti, 
most  of  the  large  cities  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  In  1855  she  went  to  Lisbon  as  a  star, 
where  she  had  great  success ;  in  '56  she  had  an 
engagement  in  Barcelona,  where  she  turned  the 
heads  of  the  people,  and  during  the  winter  of 
185G-7  she  was  prima  donna  at  La  Scala,  in  Na- 
ples. 

Madame  Caradori  is  a  blonde,  and,  like  Angri, 
of  large  and  imposing  person. —  Courier. 


Mademoiselle  Rachel. 

(From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune.) 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1820,  in  a  poor  inn  at 
Munf,  in  Switzerland,  Ester  Haza  Felix,  wile  of  a 
travelling  Jew  peddler  from  Metz,  gave  birth  to 
a  daughter  who  received  the  name  of  Elizabeth 
Rachel,  and  who  died  of  consumption  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  inst.  at  Cannes,  whither  she 
had  gone  in  the  vain  hope  of  escaping  from  the 
malady  from  which  she  was  destined  never  to  re- 
cover. Between  these  dates  she  had  passed 
through  scenes  in  real  life  almost  as  strange  and 
as  strangely  contrasted  as  those  to  which,  for  a 
passing  hour,  she  gave  a  mimic  reality  on  the 
stage. 

Her  parents  were,  at  the  time  of  her  birth  and 
for  some  years  afterward,  barely  able  to  support 
their  large  family  by  diligent  exercise  of  their 
wandering   profession.     They  at  last  .settled  at 
Lyons ;     the    mother    trading    in    second-hand 
clothes,   the    father — a  man  of  some    education, 
and  prevented  only  by  poverty  from  having  stud- 
ied law — helping  at  the  shop  by  giving  lessons  in 
German ;    Sarah,  the   oldest  of   the   daughters, 
singing  at  the  cafes,  and  accompanied  by  Rachel, 
whose  business  was  to  play  on  the  guitar,  which 
she  did  poorly,  and  collect  the  charitable  sous, 
which  she  did  well.     About  the  year  1830  the 
family  came  to  Paris,  where  the  girls  continued 
to  sing  at  the  cafes.    It  was  at  one  of  the  poorest 
of  these  that  a  clerk  employed  in  one  of  the  Gov- 
ernment bureaus,  was  impressed  with  the  manner 
of  the   child  Rachel,  as  she  recited,  not  sang, 
some  verses — her  sharp,  wild-looking  little  face 
showing   a  remarkable,  power  of  expression   at 
that  early  age.     By  his  influence  she  was  placed 
at  a  school  of  elocution   and  declamation — the 
head  of  which,  an  actor  at  the  Theatre  Francais, 
soon  interested  himself  in  his  pupil,  and  took  the 
utmost  pains  to  cultivate  her  natural  talent  for 
the  stage.     It  is  a  little  curious  that  Rachel  her- 
self, or  Elisa,  as  she  was  then  called,  preferred 
comic  to  tragic  parts,  and  indeed,  up  to  nearly 
the  close  of  her  brilliant  career,  would  not  relin- 
quish, despite  repeated  failures,  belief  in  her  ca- 
pacities as  a  comic   actress.     From  the  school, 
with  which  was  connected  a  small  theatre  for  the 
pupils,  she  went  to  the  classes  of  the   Conserva- 
toire, and  thence  to  the  Gymnase,  where  she  had 
an  engagement  for  three  years  at  3,000  francs  a 
year.     Here  she  took  again  the  name  of  Rachel, 
and  made  her  debut  in  a  piece  written  for  her,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  a  full  attendance  of  Is- 
raelites in   the  cheap  parts  of  the   house,  and  a 
passing^  recognition  of  her  promising  talent  by 
Frederic  Soulie  and  Jules  Janin,  she  had  but  in- 
different success.    The  play  was  withdrawn  after 
a  few  nights,  and  she  was  obliged  to  fill  unimpor- 
tant parts  in  the  vaudevilles  and  light  comedies, 
which  were  the  speciality  of  the  Gymnase. 

To  be.  thus  kept  in  the  third  or  fourth  rank, 
out  of  all  rank  in  fine,  must  have  been  the  «all 
of  bitterness  to  the  future  "queen"  not  only  "  of 
tragedy,"   but  queen  of  the   Theatre  Francais. 


The  12th  of  June,  1838,  she  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance on  this  last  named  stage  as  Camille  in 
the  Horaces.  Her  talent  was  instantly  acknowl- 
edged and  warmly  praised  by  Jules  Janin  and 
other  critics.  But  the  "  town"  was  out  of  town, 
and  for  the  first  few  nights  of  her  engagement 
she  played  to  almost  empty  houses,  or,  rather  to 
empty  boxes,  for  the  chosen  people  came  in  zeal- 
ous aid  of  her  to  the  pit  and  galleries.  The 
third  night  the  receipts  were  but  §00,  and  on  the 
fourteenth  night  amounted  to  only  S125  ;  that 
was  the  beginning  of  September;  but  the  fifth 
night  after,  in  the  same  part,  she  brought  S425, 
and  again  in  the  same  part,  on  the  1 9th  of  October, 
Si, 225  to  the  house.  The  last  time  she  appeared 
on  that  stage  was  in  March,  1855.  The  sum  of 
receipts  obtained  for  this  theatre  by  her  acting, 
from  1838  to  1855,  amounts  to  4,394,231  francs. 
But  during  this  period,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
she  played  oftener  elsewhere  than  at  the  Theatre 
Francais.  During  the  yearly  vacation  accorded 
to  her  by  her  contract  of  engagement,  she  was 
capable  of  extraordinary  fatigue.  Sharply  spurred 
by  the  love  of  gain,  she  gave  no  less  than  74  per- 
formances in  less  than  90  days,  during  her  conge 
in  the  Summer  of  1849,  at  34  different  towns. 
To  make  such  an  expedition  possible,  she  had  a 
large  diligence  which  held,  if  it  did  not  accommo- 
date, herself  and  all  her  troupe — kings  and  queens 
and  ancient  heroes  and  modern  lords  and  ladies, 
with  their  crowns,  robes,  sceptres,  etc.,  were  all 
contained  in  and  piled  and  hitched  upon  this  dili- 
gence. It  was  carried  by  rail  when  railroad 
served,  and  drawn  by  horses  when  steam  was 
lacking,  the  true  motive  force  residing  in  the  pas- 
sionate will  of  the  great  actress. 

Grasping  to  excess,  as  she  is  said  to  have  been 
in  money  matters,  she  certainly  was  not  avari- 
cious, as  she  has  been  represented.  To  all  the 
members  of  her  own  family  she  was  generous  in 
the  extreme,  and,  excepting  passing  gusts  of  pas- 
sion, to  be  attributed  to  her  excessively  nervous 
temperament  rather  than  to  any  badness  of  heart, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  performed 
faithfully  and  lovingly  all  the  duties  of  daughter, 
sister  and  mother.  Fast  as  she  rose  in  fortune 
she  drew  her  family  after  her.  Though  she  is 
said  to  have  accumulated  by  her  professional  la- 
bors more  than  2,000,000  francs,  she  thought  less 
of  herself  than  of  her  two  sons. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  here  to  repeat  any 
remarks  upon  Rachel's  acting  ;  as  for  saying'any- 
thing  new  on  that  point,  it  is  impossible.  On  the 
French  stage  she  has  no  successor — which  means 
that  the  classic  drama,  the  tragedies  of  Corncille 
and  Racine,  are  likely  to  disappear  with  her. 
There  is  no  one  who  can  pose  as  an  ancient 
Greek  or  Roman  dame  so  statuesquely  as  she. 
In  modern,  live,  panting  drama  there  are,  no 
doubt,  her  equals  in  Paris  to-day,  and  Ristori,  in 
the  expression  of  every  passion  but  hate,  is  her 
superior. 

But,  considering  her  origin  and  early  associa- 
tion, Rachel's  life  off  the  stage  is  perhaps  more 
remarkable  than  any  of  her  performances  before 
the  footlights.  While  she  was  yet  a  girl,  almost 
a  child,  she  was  received  and  courted  in  the  truly 
"best  society"  of  Paris;  and  never,  either  then 
before  titled  dames  and  high  church  dignitaries, 
nor  later,  in  presence  of  royalty,  did  she  appear 
otherwise  than  in  her  natural  place  ;  a  modest, 
graceful  dignity  never  forsook  her,  nor  was  there 
any  of  the  nervous  agitation  which  embarrassed, 
and  almost  convulsed  her  at  a  "  first  perform- 
ance" throughout  her  long  theatrical  career. 
Among  her  fellow  actors,  she  was  often  imperious 
and  unreasonable;  yet  none  of  them  could  quar- 
rel with  her  to  her  face  unless  she  chose — the 
witchery  of  her  attractions  was  irresistible.  Al- 
though her  education  was  defective,  and  her  lite- 
rary tastes  but  little  cultivated  by  study,  her 
letters  are  often  admirably  turned,  and  her  con- 
versation was  charming  to  men  of  judgment  as 
well  as  to  men  of  wit.  This  was  due  not  only  to 
her  own  quickness  and  brilliancy  of  repartee,  but 
to  a  singular  justness,  wisdom  and  breadth  of  un- 
derstanding, which  she  knew  how  to  exhibit. 

The  fatal  malady  of  which  she  died  was  con- 
tracted in  this  country  during  her  visit  to  Boston 
in  the  Autumn  of  1855.     It  was  greatly  aggra- 


vated at  Philadelphia,  where  she  played  a  single 
night  in  a  cold  theatre,  the  performance  being 
followed  by  a  violent  pneumoni"  attack.  Her 
last  appearance  on  the  stage  was  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  where  she  played  Adrii  nnt  I.  couvreur.  A 
lady  in  the  audience,  on  that  occasion,  wrote  the 
next  day  to  a  friend  in  this  city,  that  Rachel 
would  never  act  again — a  prophecy  but  too  ex- 
actly fulfilled. 

She  died  a  tenacious  adherent  of  tip-  Jewish 
religion,  though  it  has  often  been  reported  that 
she  had  been  baptized  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  A  Rabbi,  from  Toulon,  attended  her 
death  bed  ;  and  she  was  to  be  buried  in  tin:  He- 
brew Cemetery  at  Paris. 


[From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  J 

Rachel. 
The  fiery  genius  which  poured  it-  lava  through 

the  marble  veins  of  Racine  ami  Corneille,  ••creating 
a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  de=ith  ;"  which  made  the 
blood  even  of  Englishmen  hot  or  cold,  at  will; 
which  strung  the  souls  of  Frenchmen  to  mat 
as,  in  her  Marseillaise,  she  prophetically  shrieked 
the  fatal  entrance  of  Revolution,  and  which  (one 
would  have  thought)  could  have  driven  death 
himself  back  terrified  with  one  look  of  those  eyes, 
and  one  movement  of  that  forefinger, — has  gone  ! 

That  person,  delicate  and  slender  almost  to 
attenuation,  at  times  tottering  under  its  weight  of 
woe,  yet  lithe,  supple,  enduring  as  if  nerves  were 
steel,  and  of  perfect  symmetry:  those  lips,  as 
capable  of  witchery  beyond  all  rivalry  of  mere 
sensuous  beauty  as  they  were  of  hissing  out  words 
of  death ;  those  introspective,  passiou-burnt.  yet 
beautiful  eyes,  from  which,  in  high  passion,  "flew 
terror;"  that  brow  almost  too  full  but  for  its 
rounded  beauty  and  its  appropriately  crowning 
person  and  face  with  supreme  intellect:  that  strange 
and  simple  grace  and  beauty  in  repose,  and  that 
serpent-like  beauty  and  fiendish  power  in  passion, 
— shall  never  be  looked  upon  again  except  as  they 
are  burnt  into  the  brain  and  memory  of  every 
one  who  saw  her  in  the  light  of  that  terrible 
Hebrew  genius. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  queenly  sweep 
and  impassioned  abandonment  of  Mrs.  Siddons; 
whatever  may  be  the  genius  of  Ristori,—  Rachel, 
"  of  all  this  world,"  stands  supreme  lor  the 
intensest  apprehension  and  most  intellectual  in- 
terpretation, and  for  the  fiercest  and  subtlest 
representation  of  what  is  most  fearful  and  fiendish 
in  passion. 

There  is  ever  something  almost  miraculous  in 
the  coming  of  genius.  Nature  herself  seems  to 
step  in  to  transcend  her  own  laws,  superbly 
disdaining  distinguished  ancestry  for  her  favor- 
ites, and  denying  genius  to  their  posterity.  Like 
King  Cophctua  wooing  the  beggar-maid,  she  laid 
her  richest  gifts  at  the  feet  of  this  child  of  a 
Jewish  hawker  in  the  village  of  Munf,  in  Switzer- 
land, on  the.  24th  day  of  March.  1S20;  followed 
her  wdien  a  little  girl  gathering  up  the  few  coins 
which  rewarded  her  elder  sister  Sarah's  singing 
in  the  cafe's  of  Lyons ;  then  to  the  cafes  of  Paris, 
in  1830,  when  she  was  old  enough  to  sing  with 
her  sister ;  then  to  her  admission,  through  the 
appreciation  of  M.  Choron,  to  the  Conservatoire; 
then  to  her  struggles  in  1837  as  an  actress,  pro- 
ducing no  sensation,  but  mastering  with  the 
rapidity  and  completeness  of  genius  those  processes 
indispensable  to  art,  and  gathering  up  strength 
for  ultimate  victory ;  and  then  to  the  Theatre 
Francais,  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  June,  1838, 
where  she  saw  all  those  original  gifts  ami  perfected 
acquirements  blaze  in  Camille,  and  Paris  place 
upon  the  head  of  Rachel  the  crown  which  death 
only  could  remove. 

Nature  strangely  vindicated  herself  against  the 
antipathies  of  mankind,  in  selecting — to  be  ad- 
mired for  her  surpassing  beauty  as  well  as  her 
consummate  genius — one  of  that  mysterious  race 
whose  origin  is  a  puzzle  to  ethnologists,  whose 
national  qualities  have  flowed  and  are  to  flow  as 
long  unmixed,  whose  biblical  history  is  one  long 
struggle  of  obdurate  evil  propensities  with  an 
ingrained  and  tyrannizing  religious  faith,  and 
whose  latter  history  is  ever  connecting  itself 
with   the  greatness  of  its   past  by  examples  of 
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genius,  of  which  Spinoza,  Mendelssohn,  Rachel 
and  Disraeli  are  but  a  few  of  the  brilliant  illus- 
trations. 

It  is  one  of  the  noblest  traits  of  humanity  that, 
next  to  the  loss  of  near  kindred  and  dear  friends, 
we  mourn  over  the  lights  of  genius  just  sot, — 
whether  in  Art,  in  oratory,  or  in  poetry,  they  have 
filled  our  imaginations  and  become  a  part  of  our 
intellectual  life.  And,  perhaps,  closer  still  to  our 
hearts  comes  the  loss  of  one  possessed  by  that 
intermediate  and  interpretative  genius  which 
conveys,  with  the  subtlest  magnetism  and  most 
impassioned  identification,  the  poet's  thoughts  and 
conceptions  to  even  the  dullest  hearts  and  brains. 

How  vividly  her  death  calls  up  in  imaginative 
review  her  varied  and  transcendent  impersona- 
tions— but  above  all  we  now  love  to  reeall  her  in 
the  Camille  in  which  see  won  her  first  fame.  In 
no  other  character  was  she  so  beautiful.  There 
she  stands,  to  our  minds,  in  the  first  act,  with  that 
exquisitely  simple  drapery  held  together  by  the 
right  hand  upon  her  hosom — young,  fresh,  lovely, 
and  as  unconscious  herself  of  the  terrible  power 
which  flamed  in  her  final  curse,  as  she  was  of  the 
awful  events  and  struggles  which  produced  it. 

w. 

From  my  Diary,  No.  21. 

Jan.  20.— Tap,  tap,  tap. 

Diarist. — Come  in. 

(Enier  anonymous  correspondent.) 

D.—  Ah,  yes,  my  lady,  about  Hinton,  poor  fellow. — 
Wait  a  moment,  I'll  find  you  a  place — you  see  I 
am  like  that  great  philosopher  whose  quarters  were 
too  small  to  swing  a  cat  in — like  him,  too,  because  I 
don't  want  to  swing  a  cat.  By  moving  my  table 
back,  tossing  the  boots  under  the  sofa,  and  relieving 
the  chair  of  coat,  hat,  hooks  and  newspapers,  I'll 
soon  give  you  a  seat  by  the  fire.  There,  that  will 
do.  I  pray  be  seated,  and  we  will  have  a  chat  upon 
that  matter  "  autocratically." 

Ahem, — Now,  my  lady,  honestly,  do  you  not  think 
that  you  were  r-a-t-h-e-r  severe  upon  the  young  man  ? 
— You  ask,  if  I  could  possibly  think  his  solo  was  to 
be  tolerated  f — That  depends,  as  people  say  now-a- 
days.  "  Was  it  not  one  of  the  most  extravagant  of 
modern  extravagances  in  composition  and  execu- 
tion V — Why,  it  was  Setter's  Marche  de  Bacchus,  or 
some  such  title,  and  very  probably  requires  extrava- 
gant execution — I  cannot  say.  But,  before  speak- 
ing farther  about  the  young  man,  I  wish  to  adjust  cer- 
tain preliminaries— to  get  at  some  principle,  which 
may  be  applied  to  the  case.  In  fact,  my  lady,  you 
have  opened  the  great  "Pupil  question,"  and  I  am 
disposed  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  it.  I  ought 
rather  to  say  the  "  Pupil  nuisance!" 

Did  you  ever  read  "  Thinks-I-to-myself  V — Then 
you  remember  the  scene  in  which  the  fond  mother 
calls  upon  her  boy  to  exhibit  his  oratorical  powers, 
and  he  does  it  in  some  such  style  as  this : 

"  By  dabe  is  Dorval  od  the  Grabpiad  hills 
By  father  feeds  his  flocks  a  frugal  su-aid,"  &c. 

You  remember  the  comments  made  to  the  mother, 
and  those  made  about  her.  Very  well ;  but  that,  say 
you,  was  only  a  case  of  a  fond,  foolish  mother,  and 
her  "  dear,  little,  ducky  darling."  True,  but  it  will 
do  for  a  starting  point.     Let  us  go  a  step  higher. 

Living  in  Cambridge,  you  have  sometimes  attend- 
ed the  College  and  High  School  exhibitions,  and 
heard  the  boys  speak  pieces,  and  derived  a  certain 
satisfaction  from  it.  Whence  did  it  arise  ?  Surely 
the  interest  which  you  took  in  one  who  began  with 
"  Venerable  men  !  you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a 
former  generation,"  was  very  different  from  that 
which  you  would  have  felt  had  you  heard  Webster 
saying  the  same  words  on  Bunker  Hill.  So,  too,  at 
the  public  examination,  it  gave  you  pleasure  to  hear 
one  of  the  girls— one  of  the  good  readers — read  the 
piece  which  she  had  carefully  studied  under  her 
teacher.  You  went  to  hear  boys  declaim,  and  girls 
read— yon  went  to  hear  pupils,  not  masters,  and 
were  very  well  satisfied. 


Suppose,  now,  some  stage-struck  young  man 
should  become  a  pupil  of  Vandenhoff.  or  young  wo- 
man a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Butler,  and  at  the  readings  of 
their  teachers  should  be  brought  out  to  give  speci 
mens  of  their  abilities;  you  would  aver  with  Dog- 
berry this  "  is  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured  ;" 
or  that,  in  your  family  circle,  you  ask  the  young  the- 
atrical aspirant,  pointing  to  your  table  loaded  with 
the  last  magazines  and  reviews,  to  read  something  ; 
whereupon  she  rushes  to  the  book-case,  seizes  a  vol- 
ume of  Shakspeare,  disposes  the  lamps  to  suit  her, 
makes  her  formal  obeisance,  and  inflicts  some  half 
dozen  scenes  of  Macbeth  upon  you,  as  nearly  a  la 
Keiuble,  as  she  happens  to  be  able.  How  very  de- 
lightful !  You  would  join  me  in  calling  this  "  the 
pupil  nuisance."  Your  College  and  High  School 
boys  and  girls  would  soon  get  their  "quietus" 
should  they  inflict  upon  you.  at  evening  parties,  at 
the  Lyceum  lecture,  or  even  in  the  family  circle, 
the  declamations  and  readings,  which  they  had  been 
drilled  upon  week  after  week  by  their  instructors. — 
"  Quite  right,"  say  you  ?  Why,  very  well,  I  hope 
here  be  truths !. . .  .Don't  be  impatient,  I  shall  reach 
the  piano-forte  by  and  by. 

Suppose  next  season  our  Athenreum  gallery 
should  be  half  tilled  with  the  copies  of  pictures  made 
by  the  pupils  of  Church,  and  Brown,  and  Page,  and 
so  on,  or  with  busts  executed  (in  the  sense  of  mur- 
dered) by  the  pupils  of  our  sculptors.  You  would  in- 
dignantly cry,  'pupil  nuisance,  pupil  nuisance!'  Or 
suppose  that  the  next  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
should  be  half  made  up  of  College  themes  and  High 
School  compositions.  Bless  me  !  I  shudder  at  the 
thought,  and  so  do  you  I  And  thus  you  have  attained 
un'o  a  realizing  sense  of  what  is  meant  by  our 
phrase  '  pupil  nuisance  !' 

Now,  it  is  remarkable,  that  precisely  that  thing, 
which,  in  all  other  departments  of  Art  we  vote  at 
once,  unanimously,  to  be  unbearable,  is  not  only  tol- 
erated but  positively  encouraged  in  Music.  A,  B,  C, 
and  D,and  Misses  andMadames  E,  F,  G,  and  H,  be- 
come pupils  of  Herr  This,  Signor  That,  Monsieur 
One,  and  Madame  'Tother,  teachers  of  singing,  and 
take  lessons  by  the  quarter ;  some  one,  some  two, 
and  some  more,  we  will  say  up  to  a  dozen.  After  a 
while  the  great  sccna  from  Der  Freyschiitz,  Casta  Di- 
va, Qui  la  voce,  Ah  mon  Fils,  or  some  other  piece  of 
like  character,  which  has  thrilled  our  very  souls  when 
sung  by  Lind,  Sontag,  Alboni,  Angri,  Salvi,  or  Pe- 
relli — which,  like  Sir  Toby's  catch,  might  "draw 
three  souls  out  of  one  weaver" — is  given  the  pupil 
to  study.  Week  after  week  it  is  rehearsed  before 
the  teacher.  Here  must  be  a  crescendo,  there  a  ri- 
tardando,  in  this  bar  an  explosive  tone,  and  in  that  a 
staccato:  this  passage  must  show  a  grand  portamento 
and  that  one  must  be  trilled  ;  at  this  precise  point 
you  must  take  breath — Jenny  Lind  did — because 
immediately  afterward  comes  the  cadenza,  which  we 
have  been  practising  for  a  fortnight  past, — and  so 
forth.  After  a  year,  or  perhaps  two — it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence— Lilly  Dale  has  achieved  three  of  these 
things;  a  scena  and  aria,  a  romanza,  and  a  cavatiua. 
Of  course  it  is  time  she  should  appear  in  public,  and 
so  it  is  announced  on  the  placards  of  Mr.  So  and 
So's  concert  that  "  Miss  Lilly  Dale,  pupil  of  Herr 
This  (or  Madame  'Tother,  as  the  case  may  be)  will 
make  her  first  appearance  and  sing  the  great  Sccna 
from  Der  Freyschiilz."  Cheap  way  that  for  the  teach- 
er to  advertise,  but  no  matter. — And  so  the  people 
go,  and  applaud,  and  make  a  great  fuss,  and  call  the 
young  woman  out,  and  throw  her  a  nosegay  or  two, 
and  the  next  morning,  about  the  only  thing  one 
reads  in  the  notice  of  Mr.  So  and  So's  concert,  is, 
how  Lilly  Dale  sang,  and  the  writers  talk  learnedly 
about  voice,  and  style,  and  method,  and  give  marvel- 
lous advice,  and  the  reader  after  laying  down  the  pa- 
per, thinks  a  moment,  and  says  to  his  neighbor, — 
"  You  were  there  last  night,  but  how  did  the  girl 
sing,  though  ?" 


Mark  you,  my  lady,  I  have  not  said  a  single  word 
against  this  sort  of  thing.  I  lind  no  fault  with  it, 
not  a  word  ;  it  is  our  way  here  in  Boston  and  New 
York,  and  it  is  all  right,  of  course — though,  between 
me  and  thee,  I  like  the  way  Miss  Fay  came  before 
the  public  last  evening  at  least  four  score  times  bet- 
ter. It  was  her  own  concert;  the  concert  of  the 
pupil. 

When  Sontag  sang  the  Freyschiilz  Sccna  with 
German  words,  and  all  the  people  with  tearful  voi- 
ces exclaimed,  "  Oh,  how  superbly  beautiful  this 
Italian  singing  is!"  we  listened  to  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  beautiful  music  and  its  superb  performance. 
When  Lilly  Dale  sings  it,  we  listen  to  see  how  she 
will  do  it.  Mr.  Brown  remarks:  "  Quite  good  for  a 
beginner."  Mr.  Smith  :  "  I  that  girl  bids  fair  to  be  a 
singer  some  time."  Mr.  Jones:  "  I  think  she  lacks 
expression  somewhat;"  and  all  over  the  hall  the  peo- 
ple are  sitting  in  judgment  upon  her,  here  and  there 
one  groaning  in  spirit  and  thinking  of  the  difference 
between  our  pupil  and  Jenny  Lind. 

Now,  my  lady,  you  tolerate  all  this,  and  would  be 
indignant  should  I  declare  Lilly  Dale's  scena  a  speci- 
men of  the  pupil  nuisance.  I  do  not ;  because,  as 
hinted  above,  it  is  the  recognized  thing.  And  yet 
how  many  Lilly  Dales  would  produce  ten  times  the 
effect  and  gain  ten  times  the  reputation,  if  they  would 
sing  some  English  song,  which  they  really  love  and 
feel.  I  remember  at.  a  New  York  Philharmonic  con- 
cert, a  few  years  ago,  two  German  girls  sang  some 
two-part  songs  by  Mendelssohn.  Everybody  was  de- 
lighted. The  applause  was  loud  and  sincere.  So 
Miss  Minnie  must  needs  show  what  she  could  do, 
and  afterwards  attempted  one  of  these  difficult  Ital- 
ian airs.  Result — suicide,  i.  e.  musical.  There  was 
an  end  of  Miss  Minnie  as  a  singer.  Moreover,  when 
Lilly  Dale  tries  to  sing  Sonlag's  airs — through  natu- 
ral and  unconscious  imitation, — she  is  apt  to  put 
them  on. 

Mr.  Hinton  at  last.  Will  you  not  allow,  my  lady, 
the  same  privilege  to  the  young  pianist  that  you  do 
to  the  young  singer  1  If  not,  why  not  1  Is  the  pu- 
pil nuisance  greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  oth- 
er % — I  wot  not.  Per  se.  I  cannot  tolerate  Lilly 
Dale's  cavatina,  nor  can  you  Mr.  H.'s  solo.  But 
their  cases  are  perfectly  analogous,  it  strikes  me. 

Here  is  quite  a  young  man,  who  I  suppose  has  not 
had  very  much  regular  instruction,  but  having  a 
strong  love  for  the  piano-forte  and  intending  to  make 
music  his  profession,  he  concludes  to  become  a  pupil 
of  Satter.  After  a  few  lessons,  being  employed  of  an 
evening  to  play  accompaniments,  he  is  surprised  to 
find  himself  on  the  programme,  announced  to  play  a 
solo.  It  is  no  wish  of  his,  but  his  teacher  has  put 
him  there  ;  he  takes  a  composition  of  that  teacher, 
and  does  the  best  he  can  under  the  circumstances — 
the  best  not  being  up  to  his  usual  mark,  knowing 
what  is  immediately  to  follow — and  how  the  contrast 
between  him  and  his  teacher  must  tell  I  The  per- 
formance may  uot  be  a  very  good  one,  it  may  be 
worse  than  Lilly  Dale's  Scena,  and  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  one  may  say  of  it,  that  it  was  creditable  to 
his  teacher  and  himself.  Was  it,  now  really,  so  very 
bad? 

No  wonder,  my  lady,  you  are  tired  ;  I  had  no  idea 
of  talking  so  long  ! 

Berlin,  Jan.  1. — I  am  still  unable  to  report 
to  you  of  any  signs  of  upward  progress — so  long 
desired  and  needed — in  our  Art ;  and  least  of  all 
in  our  dramatic  music.  Berlin  has  been  so  fa- 
mous as  a  rallying  point  of  intellectual  resources, 
and  has  maintained  such  a  reputation  for  critical 
acumen  and  profundity,  that  I  should  like  to  tell 
to  the  "  New  World,"  from  this  Art  metropolis  of 
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our  old  Europe,  some  really  notable  thing  in  the 
way  of  cherishing  and  developing  our  noble  Art, 
something  which  might  serve  for  a  model  and  ex- 
ample ;  alas !  after  an  impartial,  conscientious 
survey,  I  find  but  very  little  I  can  offer.  And 
although  I  have  the  consolation  that  it  looks  not 
much  better  in  nearly  all  other  places,  that  every- 
where the  same  languor,  hankering  for  effect  and 
lack  of  taste  hold  back  all  earnest  strivings,  still 
this  consolation  is  a  very  feeble  one;  and  we 
might  almost  look  with  envy  on  the  life  and  pro- 
gress that  we  hear  of  in  your  "New  World"  (sup- 
posing these  reports  not  to  spring  from  the  exag- 
gerations of  vanity),  were  it  not  that  every  sort 
of  envy  in  the  true  artist's  heart  is  checked  by 
hearty  joy  in  all  reports  of  further  progress  and 
perfection  in  our  Art,  although  they  come,  from 
the  youngest  child  of  our  Civilization,  outflying 
us  in  our  exhaustion. 

So  long  as  we  have  not  men  of  greater  genius 
for  kapell-meisters  in  our  once  world-famous 
Royal  Opera, — so  long  as  these  posts  and  that  of 
our  present  unmusical  Intendant  are  not  filled  by 
true,  self-sacrificing  artist  natures,  we  cannot  hope 
from  this  stage  any  more  complete  or  freshly 
rounded  artistic  performances ;  and  whatever 
praiseworthy  matters  I  may  tell  you  of  this  time, 
they  still  remain  but  isolated  facts  and  offer  us 
no  compensation  for  the  want  of  an  artistic  whole. 
Especially  does  our  musical  activity  lack  meas- 
ure, symmetry,  juste-milieu.  In  the  concert  sea- 
son we  have  a  bewildering  storm  and  deluge  of 
concerts,  soirees  and  matinees.  Among  them  we 
have  Quartet  aud  Trio  Soirees,  which  many 
times  before  have  celebrated  their  jubilee,  with 
such  stoical  perseverance  have  they  played  to  us 
these  twenty  years  the  classical  chamber  music. 
We  have  the  famous  Liebig's  Capelle,  wdiich  with 
equal  perseverance  plays  the  classical  orchestral 
works  ;  but  while  on  the  one  hand  I  must  praise 
it  for  opening  the  doors  of  true  Art  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  people,  dog-cheap,  and  thus  contrib- 
uting in  an  uncommon  measure  to  their  eleva- 
tion :  on  the  other  hand,  almost  all  these  societies 
lack  the  genuine  artistic  fervor  ;  their  execution 
is  so  stereotyped  and  mechanical,  that  the  noblest 
and  most  edifying  part,  the  spiritual  nerve  and 
marrow  of  the  whole  is  lost,  and  makes  a  not 
more  sympathetic  impression  than  Shakspeare's 
sublimest  poetry  in  the  mouth  of  a  dry,  monoto- 
nous reader. 

In  contrast  with  this  mechanical  routine  all 
other  productions  move  in  the  extreme  of  a  nerve- 
harrowing,  breathless,  stunning,  and  strangling 
eagerness  for  effect.  Against  this,  many  a 
youthful  talent,  full  of  noble  purpose  and  striving 
after  the  highest  ideal,  has  excited  itself  until 
there  is  nothing  left  but  the  burnt  out  crater  of 
the  Reviewer's  misanthropic  rage.  Hence  on  the 
one  hand  the  want  of  independent  power  of 
judgment,  on  the  other  the  astonishing  oontent- 
edness  of  our  public. 

Among  the  best  performances  at  the  Royal  Ope- 
ra I  may  specify  that  of  Don  Juan,  although  our 
always  excellent  Frau  Kbster  has  not  recovered 
full  possession  of  her  once  enrapturing  powers  of 
voice.  As  compensation  for  that  she  gave  us  a 
nobly  inspired  presentation  of  the  part  of  Donna 
Anna,  which  was  only  occasionally  lame  in  the 
too  slow  and  dragging  delivery  of  some  airs. 
This  was  followed,  in  sharp  contrast  with  a  host 
of  Italian  and  French  things,  by  Oheron,  Orpheus 
and  Fidelio  in  (pick  succession,  and  with  Fraii- 


lin  Maray  from  London  as  the  star.  Her  sun  of 
song  alas  !  is  sinking ;  her  greatness,  which  has 
been  recognized  as  without  question,  belongs  to 
the  past ;  this  is  too  plainly  told  by  the  sharpness 
and  thinness,  the  continual  tremolo  in  her  higher 
register.  Yet  one  always  feels  that  all  has  been 
formed  by  the  most  careful  study ;  both  in  her 
singing  and  in  the  movement  of  her  plastically 
beautiful  limbs,  all  is  graceful  and  carefully 
thought  out. — often  too  much  so,  till  it  seems 
manneristic,  like  everything  which  seems  to  spring 
more  from  indefatigable  labor  than  from  the  di- 
vine energy  of  talent. 

For  a  make-shift  opera,  we  had  Lortzing's 
Czaar  und  Zimmermann.  Lortzing's  light  and 
charming  operas,  by  their  sterling,  wholesome 
music,  like  the  masterly  comic  operas  of  a  Ditt- 
ersdorf  and  a  Shenk,  have  become  truly  German 
national  operas ;  their  innocence  and  freshness 
animate  and  please  us  ;  and  the  Czaar  und  Zim- 
mermann  especially  has  become  a  famous  favorite 
among  German  operas.  Unfortunately  the  en- 
semble,-which  requires  great  care  and  energy, 
wanted  the  necessary  precision,  and  the  only 
part  which  had  high  worth  was  the  Burgomaster 
of  our  veteran  Zsehiesche. 

On  the  Queen's  name-day  Iphigenia  in  Tauris 
was  brought  out  as  a  festival  piece.  Gluck  re- 
garded this  work  as  an  immediate  sequel  to  his 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  and  most  intimately  connect- 
ed with  it.  Hence  he  wrote  for  the  two  operas 
but  one  overture  ;  hence  the  second  is  full  of  re- 
miniscences of  the  first,  whose  significance  is  only 
rightly  appreciated  by  acquaintance  with  the 
preceding  work.  How  wonderfully,  for  ex- 
ample, this  appears  in  the  sacrificial  chorus  of  the 
wonderful  second  act !  There  stands  the  same 
Iphigenia,  that  we  have  once  seen  as  the  hon- 
ored daughter  of  the  king  of  kings,  Agamemnon, 
as  the  princely  bride  of  the  godlike  Achilles,  hailed 
with  shouts  by  all  the  peoples  of  Greece,  upon  a 
desert  island,  to  which  she  had  been  borne  when 
rescued  years  before  by  miracle  from  the  sacrifi- 
cial altar  at  Aulis,  about  to  make  an  offering  to 
the  manes  of  her  beloved  brother.  And  here  re- 
turns again,  solemn  and  serious,  that  noble  melo- 
dy, with  which  the  Greeks  once  celebrated  her 
upon  the  fields  of  Aulis,  but  winding  now  through 
the  most  painful  modulations.  How  can  we 
enough  appreciate  all  these  large  traits  of  Gluck's 
genius,  which  extend  to  the  very  word,  nay  even 
to  the  single  sound  !  We  can  only  wonder  and 
admire,  as  we  keep  drinking  from  the  spring 
from  wdiich  flow  beauties  ever  new  and  not  ob- 
served before.  Mine.  Kbster  shene  in  her  deep- 
felt,  plastic  rendering  of  Iphigenia,  especially  in 
the  wonderful  aria :  0  lass  mich  tiefgeheute  ivei- 
nen,  emulating  the  oboe  in  the  most  touching 
manner.  Herr  Kriiger,  the  Pylades.  was  here  as 
a  star  from  the  Dresden  theatre,  where  he  has 
made  essential  progress. 

Plow  different  the  case  with  Donizetti's  Lucre- 
zia  Borgia  !  In  almost  no  opera  are  text  and 
music  so  much  at  variance.  While  the  text  is  a 
conglomeration  of  the  most  dismal,  bloody  hor- 
rors, Donizetti's  music  goes  its  own  way,  and 
weeps  or  frolics  on  its  own  account,  quite  uncon- 
cerned about  the  text.  But  for  this  very  reason 
it  may  be,  that  this  hybrid  work  is  found  so  en- 
joyable. Who  would  not  have  listened  smiling 
to  the  melodiously  beautiful  first  finale,  where  the 
most  dreadful  cruelties  are  related  with  a  naive 
contrast  of  most  harmless  sounds  ?    Frl.  Wagner, 


by  her  own  artistic  force,  makes  a  real  tragic  he- 
roine out  of  the  dramatically  unsubstantial  figure 
of  Lucrezia.  Her  characteristic  presentation  is 
based  upon  the  warmest  inward  feeling  of  the 
part,  to  which  her  vocal  means  unfortunately  are 
no  longer  equal.  She  has  therefore  made  judi- 
cious alterations  in  the  part  and  laid  aside  the 
embellishments  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular phenomenon,  that  Frl.  Wagner  latterly  has 
lost  something  of  her  fine  deep  tones,  and  on  the 
other  hand  has  won  back  more  of  the  high  tones. 
— More  to-morrow.  ff. 

Worcester,  Mass.  Jan.  20. —  The  lovers  of 
music  in  tin's  city  are  favored  this  winter  with  a  series 
of  really  fine  popular  "conceits  for  the  million," 
which  are  given  under  the  auspices  of  Fiske's  Cornet 
Band.  Under  this  title  are  combined  three  distinct 
hands,  viz:  a  full  brass  bund,  a  serenade  band,  and 
an  orchestra,  all  of  which  are  composed  of  thorough 
musicians,  and  all  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  An- 
buckle.  They  also  have  the  assistance  of  a  fine 
glee  club,  and  occasionally  that  of  solo  singers. 
Notwithstanding  the  variety  and  talent  employed,  the 
price  of  these  concerts  is  merely  nominal,  twelve 
tickets  being  sold  for  one  dollar.  You  will  see  by 
the  programme  of  last  night's  concert,  which  I  enclose, 
that  these  entertainments  are  not  composed  of  the 
haeknied  style  of  music  which  brass  bands  (those  in 
this  vicinity  at  least,)  are  wont  to  discourse,  but  are 
of  an  order  which  ought  to  satisfy  the  lovers  of  good 
music,  of  whom  there  are  many  here. 

PART   I. 

1 — Airs  from  Nabucco, Verdi 

Cornet  E.ind. 

2—  Spirito  Gentil — from  La  Favorite,  Doni2etti 

Orchestra. 

3— Song  of  the  Lark T.  Comer 

Mrs.  Doane. 

i— Star  of  Love W.  T.  Wallace 

Serenade  Band. 
5 — Glee  for  3  Voices — VTe  hail  the  mirth, 
Glee  Club. 
PART  it. 

1 — Miserere  and  Aria  from  Trovarore, Verdi 

Cornet  Band. 
2 — Clarionet  Solo — 0  love,  for  me  thy  power,  from  Son- 

nambula Bellini 

Mr.  liobbs. 

3— Napolitaine,  I  am  Dreaming  of  thee, Lee 

Mrs.  Boane. 

4— Deh  eon  te— from  Norma, Bellini 

Orchestra. 

5— Rosalinda  Waltz, D'Albert 

Cornet  Band. 

We  have  had  concerts  of  a  similar  character  at 
intervals  for  the  past  eight  months,  and  their  legiti- 
mate effect  is  already  visible  in  the  marked  im- 
provement in  the  musical  taste  of  those  of  our  citizens 
whose  means  do  not  permit  them  to  frequent  more 
expensive  entertainments.  The  fact  speaks  well  for 
our  public,  that  the  audience  increases  in  number 
with  every  performance,  and  I  hope  ere  long  to  see 
our  splendid  Mechanics  Hall  packed  with  those  who 
go  there  from  a  genuine  love  of  music.  Mr.  Arbuckle, 
the  leader,  is  a  universal  favorite  here,  and  richly  he 
merits  his  good  name,  for  his  whole  soul  is  in  the 
good  work  of  bringing  those  under  his  charge  as  near 
perfection  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  public  an  opportunity  rarely  offered  in  small 
cities  like  this,  of  hearing  the  best  class  of  instru- 
mental music.  Rumor  speaks  of  an  orchestra  of 
about  twenty  five  pieces  under  his  direction,  which  is 
soon  to  appear.  I  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  so,  for  if 
we  have  such  an  orchestra,  it  will  certainly  be  a  good 
one.  Mrs.  Doane,  the  vocalist  of  last  evening,  is 
new  to  me  as  a  solo  singer,  although  I  believe  she 
has  for  sometime  been  connected  with  one  of  our 
choirs.  She  has  a  very  sweet  soprano  voice,  which 
shows  considerable  cultivation,  and  a  very  pleasiug 
style  ;  hut  the  effect  was  somewhat  marred  by  a  slight 
nervousness  of  manner  which  was  probably  incident 
to  the  novelty  of  her  position.  Mr.  Hohbs,  as  a 
clarionet  player,  is  said  by  those  competent  to  judge 
to  have  no  superior  in  the  State.  Whether  this  is 
true  or  not,  he  always  fully  meets  the  expectation  of 
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his  audience.  I  think  lie  has  never  played  without 
an  encore,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  own  benefit  he 
was  called  out  twice  to  respond  to  the  applause  of  the 
multitude. 
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Oratorios— Carl  Formes. 

The  exertions  of  our  public-spirited  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  to  give  us  a  hearing  of  this 
famous  singer  in  great  sacred  music,  were  well 
rewarded  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  evening,  both 
by  the  number  of  the  audience  and  the  complete 
success  of  both  performances.  There  were  at 
least  two  thousand  listeners  the  first  night,  and 
many  more  the  second.  The  Music  Hall  was  in 
its  glory  again. 

Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah"  was  the  crowning  tri- 
umph of  our  Festival  last  May.  Then  it  went 
off  as  a  whole  with  spirit ;  the  choruses  were  lar- 
ger than  before  or  since,  and  the  orchestra,  much 
larger  than  at  present,  was  superb.  It  made  a 
lasting  impression. — to  whose  completeness,  how- 
ever, then  as  before,  one  element  was  wanting. 
We  had  never  heard  a  competent  Elijah ;  the 
grand  and  central  figure  of  the  prophet  was  not 
palpably  before  us.  This  time  we  had  him  and 
we  felt  him.  Formes  was  the  man.  The  first 
sight  of  him — his  commanding  person,  his  fine, 
intellectual,  noble  head  and  brow,  relieved  bv 
masses  of  dark  flowing  hair,  his  speaking  eye, 
and  frank  and  genial  countenance  (many  saw  in 
him  a  marked  resemblance  to  Pierre  Soule,  and 
some  to  Edmund  Kean), — and  still  more  the 
large  and  ponderous  tones  with  which  he  deliv- 
ered the  first  sentence  of  the  oratorio — even  be- 
fore the  overture — namely  the  recitative  which 
forms  the  text  and  key-note  of  the  whole  :  As 
God,  the  Lord  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I 
stand,  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years, 
but  according  to  my  word, — gave  us  assurance  of 
a  mam  The  great  famine  chorus,  that  followed, 
and  all  the  great  choruses,  now  seemed  justified; 
the  cause  was  equal  to  the  effect.  These  words 
were  uttered  in  a  calm,  majestic  manner,  in  great 
organ  tones  of  equal  volume  ;  no  excess  of  em- 
phasis, but  with  all  simplicity,  and  evidence  of 
plenty  of  reserved  force.  In  the  dialogue  with 
the  widow,  there  was  sweetness  and  tenderness, 
mingled  with  the  grandeur  of  his  style.  The 
prophet  is  as  truly  human  as  he  is  inspired  and 
God-commissioned.  In  the  challenge  to  the 
priests  of  Baal,  all  is  self-possessed  and  quiet,  no 
force  wasted,  yet  every  word  distinct  and  strong 
and  unmistakable,  until  the  closing  sentence : 
Then  we  shall  see  whose  God  is  the  Lord,  which 
he  uttered  with  an  inspired  energy,  each  word 
and  ponderous  tone  surcharged  with  an  electric 
force.  Equally  remarkable  was  the  withering 
sarcasm  of  Call  him,  louder;  peradventure  he 
sleepeth,  &c.  It  was  sublime  musical  declama- 
tion, all,  as  the  part  required. 

By  this  time  the  attributes  of  his  great  voice  were 
patent  to  all  listeners,  and  more  than  made  good 
expectation.  In  power  and  weight  and  volume, 
in  clear  and  perfect  resonance,  in  manly  and 
commanding  quality,  we  have  had  no  bass  voice 
equal  to  it.  The  compass,  too,  as  indicated  in 
"  Elijah"  and  as  proved  in  the  "  Creation,"  is  un- 


usually large,  from  a  clear  and  ringing  tenor  F 
down  through  two  octaves  and  a  third.  And 
with  all  this  power,  through  all  this  compass,  ev- 
ery tone  is  sweet  and  musical ;  he  does  not  smite 
with  hard,  dry  knocks  of  sound,  but  fills  the 
chambers  of  the  ear  and  soul  with  warm  and  vi- 
tal tone.  As  a  rule  he  is  remarkably  true  in  in- 
tonation, for  a  heavy-  basso  profunda :  the  ex- 
ceptions only  proved  the  rule  ;  once  or  twice  he 
would  commence  a  little  flat,  but  the  voice  soon 
found  its  way  to  true  pitch.  It  is  not  that  kind 
of  singing  out  of  tune  which  detracts  much  from 
the  charm  of  a  great  artist. 

In  art  of  delivery  he  is  consummate.  He 
has  wonderful  distinctness  of  enunciation  ;  you 
you  never  lose  a  syllable ;  and  his  English,  if 
except  two  or  three  sounds,  is  purer  than  that  of 
most  Englishmen.  His  tone-stroke  is  sure  and 
firm:  if  he  indulges  sometimes — not  habitually 
— in  more  of  the  slide  or  portamento  than  we  can 
think  to  be  in  the  best  taste,  it  is  not  that  he  is 
any  slave  to  such  affectation,  or  that  he  has  not 
complete  power  to  avoid  it.  In  recitative,  in  sol- 
id declamation,  doubtless,  lies  his  forte  ;  but  there 
was  touching  tenderness  and  melody  in  his  rend- 
ering of  such  airs  as  :  It  is  enough.  The  pathos 
of  that  song  was  equal  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
prophetic  denunciations.  That  he  possesses  also 
great  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  execution  was 
shown  by  his  rendering  of  that  tremendous'  bra- 
vura-like air:  Is  not  his  word  like  a  fire.  For 
the  first  time  we  heard  that  song  sung ;  here  was 
the  iron  energy  of  voice  to  grapple  with  it ;  yet 
there  was  something  wanting  :  the  quick,  crack- 
ling notes  seemed  to  run  too  easy,  too  equal ;  a 
little  more  spasmodic  emphasis  were  truer  to  the 
thought. 

Certainly,  except  Jenny  Lind,  we  have  heard 
no  such  satisfactory  singer  of  great  sacred  music 
as  Herr  Formes.  His  text  inspires  him,  and  his 
voice  is  equal  to  the  utterance.  Besides  its  man- 
ly dignity  and  power,  there  is  a  fine  intelligence 
in  all  his  singing.  He  studies  meaning  and  ex- 
pression, and  conveys  it  in  the  simplest,  surest 
way.  He  wastes  no  force,  as  we  have  said  ;  has 
learned  that  high  artistic  secret  of  repose;  is 
calm  and  strong  for  the  most  part,  and  only  pours 
out  the  great  blasts  of  fire-tone  where  they  will 
have  all  effect.  We  are  told  that  he  is  a  great 
actor  and  can  well  believe  it.  But  Elijah  seems 
preeminently  the  part  for  him.  Its  grandeur,  pa- 
thos, and  dramatic  interest  give  scope  to  his 
best  powers.  For  the  first  time  in  his  singing  do 
we  feel  how  perfectly  Mendelssohn  has  embodied 
the  idea  of  the  prophet  in   his  music. 

The  whole  air  and  conduct  of  Herr  Formes 
was  in  keeping  with  his  own  earnest  and  refined 
performance.  Not  the  least  charm  about  him  was 
the  hearty  interest  he  took  in  the  whole  work ; 
he  seemed  to  be  heart  and  soul  in  every  part  of 
it,  as  much  as  in  his  own,  rejoicing  when  the 
great  choruses  went  well,  and  sympathizing  with 
the  success  of  every  singer.  That  marked  the 
true  artist,  and  was  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
flippancy  of  many  public  singers,  who  think  of 
nothing  but  themselves  on  such  occasions. 

Such  was  the  Elijah.  Naturally  the  rest  of  the 
performers  seemed  to  catch  his  spirit.  There  was 
an  unusual  turn-out  of  the  choral  forces,  and  never, 
even  at  the  Festival,  have  the  choruses  gone  off  so 
grandly.  The  balance  of  parts  among  the  300 
or  more  voiees  was  unusually  good.  There  was 
breadth  and  fulness  of  soprano ;  and  the  fugue 


points,  the  bits  of  choral  recitative,  &c,  were  tak- 
en up  with  promptness  and  decision.  The  great 
dramatic  chorus,  describing  how  the  Lord  was 
not  in  the  whirlwind,  nor  in  the  fire,  but  in  the 
"  still,  small  voice,"  commanded  breathless  atten- 
tion. Nothing  but  the  great  orchestra  of  the 
Festival  was  wanting  to  the  whole  performance. 

Of  the  artists  who  came  with  Formes  from 
New  York,  we  were  most  pleased  with  Mr.  Pek- 
hing,  who  has  a  very  sweet,  true,  musical  tenor, 
a  pure  and  finished  style,  and  sings  with  feeling 
and  expression.  But  there  is  equal  charm  of 
sweetness  and  more  of  elasticity  in  the  tenor  of 
Mr.  Adams,  whose  single  air :  Then  shall  the 
righteous  shine,  was  beautifully  sung.  Mme.  Ca- 
radori  has  a  large  and  powerful  voice,  an  en- 
ergetic delivery  and  considerable  execution  ;  but 
there  was  little  that  was  sympathetic  or  inspiring 
in  her  voice  or  in  her  singing  of  the  great  song  : 
Hear  ye,  Israel.  It  is  a  hard,  coarse  kind  of  Ger- 
man voice.  Miss  Milner  sang  the  part  of  the 
widow ;  there  is  sweetness  in  her  highest  notes, 
but  generally  the  voice  is  worn  and  quite  une- 
qual ;  she  has  a  good  English  style,  but  either  of 
the  last  named  parts  could  have  been  as  well  or 
better  rendered  by  more  than  one  of  our  own 
Boston  singers.  Miss  Hawley,  who  made  a 
pleasant  impression  here  last  year  in  Costa's 
■'  Eli,"  still  preserves  the  "tear"  in  her  contralto 
and  recites  and  sings  with  tender  feeling ;  but 
her  song  is  almost  of  a  too  melting  quality.  The 
palm  among  the  female  solos  belongs  to  Mrs. 
Harwood  of  this  city,  the  freshness,  vitality 
and  sweetness  of  whose  soprano  charmed  all,  both 
in  the  quartets  and  in  the  recitatives  of  the 
Youth  and  of  the  Queen.  It  was  onlyr  once  or 
twice  that  a  strong  high  note  was  screamy.  For 
her  short  experience  as  a  public  singer,  her  style 
and  execution  were  highly  creditable. 

The  double  Quartet,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
experience,  went  smoothly-.  The  single  Quartet: 
Cast,  thy  burden,  &c.  was  by  some  accident  thrown 
out  of  tune.  But  generally  the  Quartets  were  far 
better  than  on  former  occasions.  The  unaccom- 
panied Angel  Trio:  Lift  thine  eyes,  was  sung  by 
the  three  boys  from  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
Masters  White,  Chase  and  Ratcliff,  and 
with  silvery  purity  of  tone.  It  was  taken  a  little 
too  slow-,  which  caused  a  voice  to  flag  once,  but 
the  effect  was  quite  angelic  ;  Herr  Formes  led  off 
a  great  round  of  applause.  A  repetition  was 
declined. 

On  the  whole,  even  apart  from  Formes,  it  was 
our  best  performance  of"  Elijah"  —  incomparably 
the  best  with  him.  Nothing  but  the  great  orches- 
tra of  the  Festival  was  wanting — especially  to 
lend  force  and  brightness  to  that  violin  cascade  in 
the  rain  chorus.  Mr.  Zerrahn,  the  conductor, 
seemed  self-possessed  and  ready  at  all  points;  his 
courtesy  of  manner  established  the  pleasantest 
relations  between  him  and  the  leading  artists. 
The  government  and  members  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  may-  count  that  night  an  era  in 
their  history,  as  it  is  in  the  musical  history  of 
Boston. 


Sunday-  Evening.  Haydn's  "Creation." 
It  has  uniformly  been  our  experience  after 
listening  to  the  "  Creation,"  that  we  found  it 
impossible  to  tell  whether  the  last  chorus,  and 
indeed  much  of  the  last  portion  of  the  oratorio, 
had  been  well  performed  or  not.  There  is  so 
much  sameness  in  the  exquisitely  melodious  music, 
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that  the  sense  grows  dull  before  it  is  two  thirds 
over;  there  is  a  cloyed  and  listless  feeling. 
Uniformly  too  we  have  listened  with  delight  to 
the  beginning,  and  to  all  before  the  appearance 
of  Adam  and  Eve.  But  this  introduction  of  the 
human  element  after  the  recital  of  the  wonders  of 
creation,  seems  a  weak  afterthought;  the  con- 
nubial rhapsodies  sound  tame  and  sentimental ; 
already  have  the  angels  sung:  "  Achieved  is  the 
glorious  work,"  and  there  might  it  fitly  end.  No 
song  that  follows  is  comparable  fo  those  that  go 
before ;  nor  is  the  concluding  chorus  one  of  the 
great  moments  of  the  work ;  indeed  the  only 
really  great  chorus  in  the  oratorio  is:  The  Heavens 
are  telling. 

But  the  first  part  is  ever  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing, despite  the  questionableness  of  those  quaint 
literal  imitations.  This  time  the  opening  "  Chaos" 
symphony,  and  all  the  orchestral  accompaniments 
came  out  with  beautiful  clearness  of  outline  and 
freshness  of  coloring,  and  the  whole  rendering  of 
the  music  was  remarkably  successful.  The  chorus 
pianissimo  before  the  bursting  forth  of  Light  was 
lovely.  The  great  climax  in  The  Heavens  are 
telling  was  splendidly  wrought  up.  The  firm, 
sonorous,  bass  of  Formes  was  again  admirably 
suited  to  the  recitatives  and  airs  of  Raphael. 
There  was  a  sublime,  a  superhuman,  all-pervading 
majesty  of  sound  in  the  "  large  utterance  "  of  those 
sentences:  And  God  made  the  firmament,  &c. ; 
And  God  said,  &c.  The  grand  voice  lent  a 
dignity,  too,  to  those  descriptions  of  the  "  living 
creatures."  It  was  the  perfection  of  musical 
recitation;  and  when  he  came  to:  "  In  long 
dimensions  creeps,  ivith  sinuous  trace,  the  worm, 
the  way  in  which  his  voice  went  slowly  and  firmly 
down  to  the  D  below  the  lines,  and  closed  there 
on  a  full,  round,  musical  organ  tone,  electrified  the 
audience.  In  the  air:  Now  Heaven  in  /idlest 
glory  shone,  especially  in  the  last  part :  With  heart 
and  voice  his  goodness  praise,  there  was  a  raptu- 
rous gush  of  real  melody  as  he  sang  it,  showing 
that  his  gift  is  not  confined  to  the  declamatory. 

Mr.  Adams  was  very  successful  in  the  first 
tenor  recitative,  and  air ;  the  others  were  sung  by 
Mr.  Perring,  who  still  improved  upon  acquaint- 
ance. Mrs.  Haiuvood  sang  only  the  solo  with 
chorus :  The  marvellous  work  behold  amazed,  and 
with  bright,  clear,  sweetly  ringing  voice  and 
brilliant  execution.  Miss  Milner  made  a  better 
impression  than  she  did  the  night  before.  She 
sang  With  Verdure  clad  and  On  mighty  pens  in  a 
chaste,  sustained  and  finished  style ;  the  inequality 
of  her  voice  being  the  principal  drawback. 

The  pretty  billing  and  cooing  strains  of  Adam 
and  Eve  were  sung  by  Mr.  Wetherbee  and 
Mme.  Caradori.  We  have  heard  Eve  sing 
better  —  both  with  a  more  melodious  voice  and 
more  in  earnest.  Mr.  Wetherbee,  placed  in  no 
enviable  position  after  the  great  basso  of  the  two 
evenings,  gave  his  music  admirably,  with  true 
artistic  style  and  finish.  Were  his  quality  of  tone 
somewhat  less  dry,  and  had  he  a  more  ponderous 
volume,  he  would  be  one  of  the  most  effective  of 
bass  singers,  as  he  is  already  oue  of  the  most 
conscientious,  tasteful  and  expressive. 


C  O  N  C  E  R  T  S  . 

Mr.  Satter's  Mozart  Festival  —  (Wednesday 
evening,  Jan.  27,  the  102d  anniversary  of  that  great 
composer's  birth-day)  —  was  a  very  enjoyable  affair. 
Chickering's  saloon  was  nearly  filled  with  an  intelli- 
gent and  interested  audience.     It  was  indeed  an  eve- 


ning with  Mozart, — and  that  we  are  glad  to  get  at 
any  time.  Music  more  purely  genial  and  inspired 
than  Mozart's  has  no  man  written.  The  programme 
(for  which  see  last  week's  paper)  therefore,  being  all 
of  Mozart,  is  one  of  the  very  few  best  worth  recording 
of  this  winter. 

There  was  a  feast!  True,  the  works  were  present- 
ed on  a  small  scale ;  but  with  a  Chickering  "  Grand," 
with  such  a  pianist  as  Satter,  and  such  a  violinist  as 
Schultze,  much  could  be  done.  Fine  engravings 
are  next  to  any  but  the  very  best  copies  of  fine  paint- 
ings. And  we  like  Matter's  playing  of  Mozart,  better 
than  anything  he  does.  His  unlimited  execution  ena- 
bled him  to  give  good  impressions  of  the  orchestral 
works.  The  entire  "  Jupiter  "  Symphony  was  a  great 
achievement,  the  quadruple  fugue  of  the  finale  coming 
out  distinct  and  strong.  The  witching  little  elfin 
fugue  theme  of  the  ZauberflBte  overture  was  rendered 
with  delightful  grace  and  clearness.  So  was  the 
Figaro  delightful. 

The  piano  pieces  proper  were  particularly  relished, 
as  being  mostly  new  to  our  ears,  and  very  choice  and 
characteristic.  The  Rondo  from  the  Concerto  was 
an  admirable  piece  of  playing  ;  so  was  the  Fugue. 
The  Fantasia  is  full  of  poetic  moodiness.  The  Violin 
Sonata,  and  the  "Variations  (especially  the  Minor  one) 
are  full  of  interest,  and  were  finely  played.  In  the 
Sonata  for  two  pianos,  Mr.  S.  was  really  quite  well 
supported  by  the  young  lady,  who  is  said  to  be  his 
pupil.     The  famous  tenor  airs  were  sung  with  feeling. 

The  stage  was  tastefully  decorated  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Roeth.  There  were  illuminations,  festoons,  vases, 
flags  (the  American  and  German  Revolutionary,  black, 
red  and  gold)  ;  in  the  centre  a  wreathed  bust  of  Mo- 
zart stood  before  an  illuminated  star,  and  at  the  sides 
tablets  inscribed  with  the  titles  of  his  great  works. 

This  artistic  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Mozart  was 
wholly  Mr.  Satter's  own,  his  free  gift  to  the  listeners. 
Probably  more  artists  would  have  cooperated  with 
him,  but  for  a  certain  eccentricity  and  ambiguity  in 
his  arrangements  with  regard  to  invitations,  &c. 
The  ways  of  Mr.  S.  are  certainly  eccentric.  It  might 
have  been  a  larger  affair,  but  we  could  hardly  wish  it 
better  than  it  was.  We  thank  him  for  two  hours  of 
music  unalloyed. 

Mr.  Southard's  Music,  from  the  opera  "Omano," 
filled  Chickering's  saloon  with  an  eager  audience  at 
the  second  performance  ;  nearly  every  piece  elicited  a 
very  general  and  warm  applause.  The  Quintet  and 
Quartet  especially  confirmed  the  first  impression  of 
their  effectiveness  and  beauty,  and  the  duet  of  sopra- 
no and  tenor  was  greatly  admired.  The  singers,  how- 
ever, were  nearly  all  hoarse  with  colds.  We  found 
our  first  impression  of  the  music  very  little  modified, 
and  still  hope  to  hear  the  work  produced  in  full.  Mr. 
Southard  himself  was  not  present,  having  accepted  a 
position  of  organist  and  teacher  in  Norfolk,  Va.  for 
the  coming  year,  his  health  requiring  change  of  cli- 
mate. 

Orchestral  Union. — The  two  first  Wednesday 
Afternoon  Concerts  have  drawn  good  audiences,  both 
of  the  listening  and  the  flirting  classes.  Zerrahn's 
orchestra  were  in  fine  drill,  and  played  for  solids  the 
first  afternoon  :  Mozart's  charming  Symphony  in  E 
flat,  and  the  "Tell"  overture;  the  second  afternoon, 
Haydn's  Symphony  in  D.  These  were  well  played  and 
much  applauded;  and  so  were  the  "  light"  and  bright 
things,  waltzes,  Carnivals,  etc.  which  must  be  played 
so  long  as  young  folks  seek  amusement, and  only  there- 
by can  be  drawn  within  the  deeper  sphere  of  music. 


t  u  s  i  q  a  I  0|hit-€ltnt. 

This  evening  offers  us  another  feast  of  fino 
orchestral  music,  —  Carl Zerrahn's second  concert. 
He  has  partially,  it  seems,  abandoned  his  idea  of  a 
"  Mozart  night,"  although  his  programme  contains 
Mozart's  greatest  Symphony,  the  glorious  "Jupiter," 
in  C,  with  the  fugue  finale,  and  the  light  and  genial 
"  Marriage  of  Figaro"  overture;  —  besides  some  kind 
of  a  Jack-o'  Lantern  reflection  of  Mozart  in  the 
shape  of  a  "Papageno  Polka"  on  airs  from  the 
"Magic  Flute,"  in   the  "popular"  half  of  the  pro- 


gramme. The  orchestra  will  also  play  a  Fantasia 
with  solos,  by  Lumbye,  will]  a  thread  of  sentimental 
story  running  through  it,  called  -  The  Dream  of  the 
Savoyard,"  and  Nicolai's  ovcrlure  to  "  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor."  For  virtuoso  talent  we  arc  to  hear  the 
Hungarian  violoncellist,  Kletzer,  who  has  made  so 
fine  an  impression  in  the  Vieuxtemps-Thalherg 
concerts  in  New  York.  Mr  Zerralm  has  amply 
proved  his  night  to  a  general  and  generous  support 
in  these  concerts,  and  we  hope  10  see  this  evening  a 

larger  audience  even  than  that  of  the  first  night 

The  German  Oiipiieus  Glee  Club  announce  the 
third  and  last  of  their  delightful  vocal  concerts  for 
next  Saturday  evening.  They  come  always  welcome. 
Programme  in  our  next. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  offer  a  rich 
programme  for  their  fourth  (postponed)  concert  next 
Tuesday  evening.  They  will  repeat  thai  very  inter- 
esting Quartet  of  Beethoven  in  E  minor  (No.  2  of  the 
Razomonffsky  set),  and  will  play  for  the  first  time  a 
Quintet  in  B  flat  hy  Mozart.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  a 
young  pianist  of  much  promise,  will  play  Beethoven's 
first  Trio  with  the  brothers  Fries;  and  Mrs.  M.  N. 
Boyden,  a  new  vocalist  of  whom  we  hear  fine  things, 
will  sing  two  excellent  pieces :  the  Ave  Maria  by 
Franz,  and  a  Cavatina:  Parto  ben  mio.  from  Mozart's 
Titus ...  .The  second  concert  of  the  German  Trio 
(Messrs.  Gaertner,  Hause  and  Jungnickel)  will 
take  place  at  Chickering's  next  Monday  evening. 

The  Transcript  gives  a  good  description  of  the 
outward  man  Herr  Formes: 

Great  singers  do  not  always  manifest  their  gifts  in 
thejr  physical  proportions — a  ponderous  voice  often 
belying  an  insignificant  frame,  and  a  grossness  of  fat 
(as  in  Alhoni's  case)  concealing  a  refinement  and 
exquisite  grace  of  musical  expression — yet  Formes 
stands  confessed  a  great  singer  before  a  vocal  utter- 
ance; — a  noble  and  generously  moulded  throat  gives 
assurance  of  the  volume  of  sound  within;  and  a 
large,  expressive  mouth  betokens  no  hindrance  to  its 
easy  outflow.  Long  and  wavy  Hack  hair  typifies  the 
poe;ic  inspiration  that  will  dash  his  sonc,  and  the 
keen  and  restless  eye,  the  nerve  and  passion  that  will 
vitalize  it — the  hold,  high  forehead  foreshadows  the 
culture  and  intellectual  finish  of  his  performance; 
and  the  open,  manly  features,  the  heart  and  soui 
that  he  will  infuse  into  it — added  to  all  thpse  a  com- 
pact and  well-knit  frame,  and  a  form  inclined  to  be 
burly,  dispel  any  idea  of  Italian  sentimentality,  and 
bespeak  an  Anglo-Saxon  heartiness  and  vigor  of 
tone,  and  a  herculean  force  of  delivery  that  one 
might  think  would  incline  to  the  rough  and  the  boist- 
erous, were  it  not  that  the  traits  of  a  gentle  and  sub- 
dued nature  beaming  in  his  countenance,  and  a  cer- 
tain grace  and  simplicity  of  manner,  denote  that 
these  positive  qualities  will  be  tempered  to  the  true 
purposes  of  his  art. 

It  is  now  confidently  rumored  that  we  are  to  have 
Herr  Formes  in  Opera  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  Meanwhile  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  have  taken  to  rehearsing  the  "  Mes- 
siah"— perhaps  in  anticipation  of  a  performance  with 
Formes.  This  would  be  very  fine:  hut  why  keep 
rehearsing  the  "  Messiah''?  Why  spend  all  the  win- 
ter on  old  things  ?  What  has  become  of  "  Israel  in 
Egypt,"  on  which  some  six  weeks  work  of  the  Soci- 
ety were  nobly  spent,  leaving  the  half  of  it  unlearnt ! 
The  bringing  out  of  this  sublime  work  of  Handel 
would  give  more  eclat  to  the  season  than  any  repeti- 
tions of  the  more  familiar  works  :  indeed  our  Han- 
delian  loyalty  here  will  always  lie  under  some  suspi- 
cion until  we  shall  have  brought  out  and  appreciated 
the  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  which  is  one  of  his  two  greatest 
works,  and  which  here  very  properly  claims  prece- 
dence as  being  the  one  unknown. 

Of  Mr.  Ullman's  Opera  in  New  York  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Traveller  says : 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  operatic  season 
just  closed  is  unexampled  in  New  York;  sixty  four 
representations  have  been  given,  ol  which  titty  were 
of  Italian  opera;  we  have  had  the  Robert  le  Uiable, 
the  Fiddio,  the  Rigolctto,  the  Dun  Giovanni,  the 
Italian!  in  Algieri,  the  Martha,  the  Messiah,  the 
"  Creation,"  the  Requiem  of  Mozart,  besides  all  the  old 
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slock  operas:  Norma,  II  Trovatore,  Lucia,  ct  hoc  oimie 
nemts.  Night  alter  night  the  opera  house  has  been 
crowded  to  suffocation;   the  receipts' of  the  lust  four 

evenings  alone,  reached  $12,000.  Four  prima  donnas, 
three  bassos,  three  tenors,  a  contralto,  a  baritone,  all 
worth  hearing,  belong  to  the  company:  'twas  bright, 
'twas  beautiful,  hut  'tis  past.  Part  have,  gone  to 
Philadelphia  for  ten  nights. 

Messrs.  William  Mason  and  Thomas  commence 
to-night  in  New  York  a  series  of  six  Classical 
Matine'es,  the  programmes  of  which  are  so  inviting 
that  we  copy  them  in  full : 

I.     Matinee.     30th  January. 

]— Quartet.     (In  D  dur.)  No.  3 '. Reethoven 

2— Trio.     Piiuio,  Viola  :ind  Violoncello, Voltcmaa 

3— Solo.     Piano. 

4 — Quartet.    (In  A  moll  )  No.  1, Schumann 

II.    Matinee.     \?>th  February. 

1— Quartet.    (IS  dur  ) .' Haydn 

2 — Sonute.    Piano, Beethoven 

3— Solo  Violin. 
4 — Solo.  Piano. 
5— Octet      (lu  Es.  dur.) Mendelssohn 

III.     Matinee.    27th  February. 

1— Quartet.    (Ddur)    No.    8 Beethoven 

2 — Sonute.     (1)  moll  )     Violin aud  Piano. Schumann 

3— Trio Wolff 

IV.     Matinee.     13th  March. 

1— Quartet.    (D  dur.)  Ne.  10, Mozart 

2  — Andante  and  Variations.     For  two  Pianos Schumann 

3 — Quartet.  (0  dur  )  First  movement..  Allegro...  .Schubert 
4— Trio.     (Ddur.)     Piano Beethoven 

V.  Matinee.     27th  March. 

1— Quartet.    (F  dur.)  No.  2, Schumann 

2— Sonate.     Piano  an  I  Violin.     (A  dur.) Beethoven 

3— Concerto.     For  two  Pianos, Bach 

VI.  Matinee.     17th  April. 

1— Quartet.     (Es.  dur.)    No.  12, Beethoven 

2— Solo.     Piauo. 

3— Uhaconne, Bach 

4— Quintet.     Piauo.     (Es.  dur.) Schumann 

Philadelphia  is  once  more  the  focus  of  operatic 
interest.  The  Ullman  company  opened  at  the. 
Academy  of  Music  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  with 
the  "  Barber  of  Seville."  The  local  pride  of  the 
Philadelphians  must  have  been  gratified ;  Fitzgerald 
thus  describes  the  scene  : 

The  carriages  formed  lines  along  Broad  street,  and 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  there  was  a  steady  stream 
of  lovely  women  and  handsome  men  pouring  into  the 
Opera  House,  so  that  when  the  overture  began  every 
seat  was  occupied,  and  parquette,  circle  and  balcony 
were  radiant  with  beauty,  and  resplendent  with  the 
elaborate  toilettes  of  our  city  belles.  After  the  gloomv, 
darkly  dressed,  bonneted  and  shabby  looking  audi- 
ences of  the  New  York  Academy,  the  vocalists  of  the 
troupe  must  have  been  most  agreeably  impressed  by 
the  hundreds  of  magnificent  opera  cloaks,  brilliant 
ball  dresses,  and  the  perfect  style  and  taste  of  the 
Quaker  village;  certainly  the  contrast  must  have  been 
strong. 

The  orchestra,  according  to  Fitzgerald,  was  brassy, 
noisy,  scratchy,  and  the  arrival  of  conductor  An- 
schutz  from  Boston  (with  Formes)  was  anxiously 
expected.  Gassier  was  the  Barber ;  Rocco,  Dr.  Bar- 
tolo  ;  Sig.  Androvani,  Don  Basilio,  in  which  part 
he  "  proved  himself  a  capital  vocalist,  and  a  comic 
actor  of  superior  rank;"  and  Mme.  Lagrange  was 
Rosina. 

Nothing  half  so  fine  has  yet  been  heard  in  the 
Academy,  for  La  Grange  was  in  uncommonly  good 
voice,  and  inspired  by  the  boundless  applause'of  her 
auditors — who  bung  upon  her  breath  and  then  thun- 
dered forth  their  approbation — she  sang  with  all  her 
former  perfection.  No  one  observed  the  least  falling 
off  in  her  abilities,  nor  in  her  voice;  indeed  the 
excessive  trcmulousness  of  which  all  used  to  complain 
in  former  days  was  less  noticeable  than  usual,  and  she 
regained  triumphantly  all  those  admirers  who — in  the 
past  year — have  faltered  in  their  allegiance  to  La 
Grange,  the  Queen  of  Song.  Encores,  boquets,  and 
the  acclamations  of  the  audience  proved  the  delight 
afforded  by  her  magnificent  performance,  and  those 
who  last  season  thought  nothing  was  so  desirable  in 
opera  as  dramatic  power,  now  begin  to  think  that 
vocal  gymnastics  are  quite-  as  essential. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  piece  was  Semiramide. 
Lagrange  "  never  sang  better ;"  Gassier's  singing  of 
the  part  of  Assur  is  pronounced  "  grand ;"  D'Angri's 
entre'e  and  singing  as  Arsace  created  as  much  enthu- 
siasm as  Lagrange Monday  night,  Rigohtto,  for  the 

first  time  in  Philadelphia.  The  music  of  Gilda  was 
found  "not  suited  to  the  present  condition  of  Mme. 
Lagrange's  voice  ;"  nor  was  Sig.  Taffanelli  "  equal 
to  the  part"  of  Rigoletto.  D'Angri,  Bignardi  and 
Rocco  filled  the  other  parts On  Wednesday  night 


Hcrr  Formes  made  his  Philadelphia  debut  as  Plunk- 
ett,  in  Flotow's  Martha,  which  was  sung  in  German 
by  Lagrange  and  a  part  of  Bcrgmann's  troupe,  viz, : 
Mme.  Von  Bcrkel,  Hcrr  Oehrlcin,  and  I  he  favorite 
tenor  Pieltaneser.  Great  was  the  crowd  and, great 
the  applause. ..  .On  Thursday  there  was  an  after- 
noon performance  of  Norma,  for  the  debut  of  Mine. 
Caradori  Bignardi  and  Gassier  were  also  to  ap- 
pear.... The  Gcrmania  Afternoon  Concerts,  Carl 
Sentz  conductor,  continue  to  draw  crowds. 

New  Orleans.  While  in  our  other  cities  the  op- 
era has  but  a  fitful  existence,  in  New  Orleans  it 
seems  to  have  attained  quite  a  permanent  foothold. 
In  looking  over  the  musical  notices  of  the  Picai/une 
for  the  last  three  months  we  are  struck  with  the  va- 
riety, excellence  and  number  of  works,  which  have 
been  performed  at  the  Theatre  d'Orleans.  We  find 
the  following  mentioned  in  the  cuttings  which  we 
have  saved,  but  have  doubts  if  our  list  is  complete. 

Le  Card by  Ambrose  Thomas. 

Robert  le  Diable by  Meyerbeer. 

La  Favorita by  Donizetti 

Huguenots by  Meyerbeer. 

Jaj-unritu,  ITndienne by  Halery. 

Guillaume  Tell by  Rossitd. 

Trcvatore by  Verdi. 

Les  Amours  du  Diable ? 

Two  or  three  pieces  are  unknown  in  our  part  of 
the  world,  having  been,  so  far  as  we  know,  only 
played  by  French  opera  troupes. 

We  gather  the  following  short  notices  of  certain 
new  singers  also  from  the  Pic's  reports. 

Mr.  Julian's  Fernand  in  "  Favorita,"  enabled  us  to 
form  a  more  satisfactory  opinion  of  his  status  as  a 
singer  than  his  previous  efforts  had  done.  We  find 
him  possessed  of  a  pure  tenor  voice,  of  fair  compass, 
as  it  regards  register,  but  lacking  in  force.  It  has 
been  cultivated  in  a  good  school,  and  for  what  it  lacks 
in  power  it  makes  up  in  sweetness  of  tone  and  taste 
in  execution.  It  is  peculiarly  sympathetic  in  quality, 
and  in  some  of  its  utterances  appeals  irresistibly  to 
the  heart  of  the  appreciative  listener. 

Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  Fernrmd  of 
Julian  was  at  all  a  tame  performance,  for  it  was  not. 
He  evinced  feeling  and  fire  in  the  great  scene  in  the 
third  act,  where  the  young  Marquis  upbraids  the 
Jiing  with  having  dishonored  him  by  wedding  him  to 
his  ''favorite,"  and  in  the  grand  duo  with  Leonore, 
which  immediately  precedes  her  death,  he  soared 
with  the  warmly  manifested  sympathy  of  the  audi- 
ence to  the  achievement  of  a  greater  success  than  we 
had  previously  believed  it  was  in  his  power  to  com- 
mand. 

The  new  baritone,  Mr.  Ranch,  made  a  decidedly  fa- 
vorable impression  at  least  upon  such  of  the  audience 
as  condescended  to  abate  so  much  of  their  dignity  or 
frigidity,  as  to  manifest  any  interest  at  all  in  the  per- 
formance. 

He  has  abilities  which  will  in  the  end  overcome  all 
doubts,  if  any  exist,  and  will  compel  the  favor  that 
his  audience,  at  the  debut,  seemed  to  be  determined 
not  to  be  surprised  into  awarding  him,  without  due 
trial.  He  has  a  fine  face  and  presence,  graceful  car- 
riage and  manner,  a  well  cultivated,  and  artistically 
methodized  voice,  of  the  pure  baritone  quality,  and  if 
not  as  powerful  as  that  of  some  of  his  predecessors  in 
his  role,  is  still  ineffably  sweet  and  expressive.  He 
sang  his  music  like  an  artist,  and  showed  himself  to 
be  as  good  an  actor  as  singer. 

Mr.  Vila,  the  secondo  basso  of  the  company,  who 
filled  the  part  of  Balthazar,  the  monk,  has  a  voice  of 
power.  Its  prominent  characteristic  is  its  immensity 
of  capacity.  It  soars  higher,  and  sinks  deeper,  comes 
out  fuller,  heavier,  and  more  voluminously  than  any 
other  bass  voice  we  ever  heard.  Junca  "roars  like  a 
sucking  dove,"  compared  with  Vila.  His  utterances 
remind  us  of  the  vibrations  of  the  thirty-two  fool  pipe 
in  a  cathedral  organ. 

New  Orleans  has,  too,  in  addition  to   its  Opera,  a 

'"  Classic   Music  Society,"  which   began   its  series  of 

six  public  performances   with   the  following  almost 

unrivalled  programme. 

PART  I. 

1.  Overture  to  "  Tl  Magico  Flauto," Mozart. 

2.  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D.  (op.  36,) Beethoven. 

PART  It. 

1.  Overture  to  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream Mendelssohn. 

9.  From  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A.  (op.  92.)  I  ..Beethoven. 

Allegretto.    Scherzo J 

3.  Overture  to  "  Obcron*' ...  .Von  Weber. 

We  have  already  accredited  the  information  given 
in  this  article  to  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  but  do  it 
again,  that  we  may  bear  our  testimony  to  the  un- 
common excellence  of  its  musical  department,  in 
which  we  know  no  daily  paper  that  can  rival  it,  ex- 
cept the  Boston  Courier,  and — in  spite  of  its  heresies 
as  they  often  seem  to  us— the  New  York  Tribune. 


BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL- 
CARL    ZEItltAHN 

Will  give  bin 

SECOND    GRAND    CONCERT 
This  (Saturday)  Evening,  January  30, 

Anointed  by 

F£RY    KLETZ1ER, 

THE  CELEBRAl'KD  IIUNUAKIAN  VIOLOXCKLLIST. 

PROGRAMME. 

Part  I. 

1 — .Tupiler  Symphony Mozart 

2— a.     Adagio  fur  Violoncello, Mozart 

b.    Fiiutusiii,  •'  Dom  Pehasrian,"  (Elegie  for  'cello,). . .  Batta 
Fery  Kj.etzlr. 
3— Overture — The  Marrhige  of  Figaro Mozart 

Pari  II. 

4 — The  Dream  of  the  Savoyard  —  Grand  Fant'isia  for  the 
Orchestra.,  with  Solos  lor  different  instruments 

(First  time  in  this  noun  try,) Lumbye 

A  description  will  be  f.mnd  on  the  Programme. 

5— Grand  FantHnia  on  Schubert's  Waltz  ■'  Le  Di^ir," 

for  the  Violoncello Merk 

Fery  Kletzcr. 

6 — Romanza  from  the  Opera  L'Eclair Halevy 

For  English  Horn  and  Flute— by  Mr.  De  Ribas  and 
Mr.  Koppirz 

7— Piipagpno — Concert  Polka  on  Airs  from  the  "  Magic 

Flute"— (fir-l.  time) Louis  Sfasny 

8— Overture— The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor Nicolai 

Single  tickets,  50  cents  each,  and  packages  of  four  tickets, 
good  for  any  of  the  remaining  Concerts,  ac  Two  Dollars,  may 
be  obtained  at  the  principal  music  .stores,  and  at  the  door  on 
the  evening  of  performance. 

Doots  open  at  6>£  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  1%  o'clock. 


CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

NINTH     SEASON. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB'S  Fouifh  Con- 
cert will  take  place  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  Feb  2d.  at 
Messrs.  Chickering"S  Rooms.  They  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs. 
M.  N.  Hoyden,  Vocalist,  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang.  Pianist. 

Beethoven's  E  minor  Quartette  will  be  repeated,  and  a  new 
Quartette  in  E  flat  by  Mozart.  Mr.  Laug  will  play  in  Beet- 
hoven's 0  minor  Trio,  etc. 

See  programme  at  music  stores.     Concert  at  1%  precisely. 


Mr.  CARL  GARTNEU  announces  that  the  Second  Musical 
Soiree  will  take  place  Feb.  1,  at  Messrs.  ('bickering1-;  Rooms. 

Tickets  to  set  of  Six  Concerts.  S3.  Half  set,  $1.50.  Single 
ticket  $1. 


ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB. 

THE  HT'LAST  CONCERT  (of  the  Series  of  Three)  of  the 
ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB  will  take  place  on  SATURDAY 
EVENING,  Feb.  6t.li,  at  the  MELODEON,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  August  Kreissmann.  The  Club  will  be  kindly 
assisted  by  Miss  Lucy  A.  Doane,  Vocalist,  and  Mr.  Hugo  Leon- 
hard,  Pianist. 

Tickets,  50  cents  each,  may  be  had  at  the  music  stores, 
and  at  the  door  on  the  evening. 

Concert  to  commence  at  1%  o'clock. 


BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 


AFTERNOON    CONCERTS 

By   the    Orchestra!    Union, 

EVEEY  WEDNESDAY. 

CARL   ZERRAHN, Conductor. 


OC^Doors  open  at  2— Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 
C?-Package  of  Six  tickets,  SI.    Single  tickets,  25  eta. 


OTTO     DRESEL, 

UNITED     STATES      HOTEL. 


A     NEW     VOLUME 

"Diteon's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas." 

OLIVER  DITSOW  &  CO.,  277  Washington  Street, 
publish  this  day  the  OPERA  Oil'  LUCJtEZIA  BORGrA,  for 
the  Piano  Fovte,  being  the  tenth  volume  of  "  Ditson's  Edition 
of  Standard  Operas."     Price  Two  Dollars. 

The  Series  now  comprises  Ernani,  Lucia,  Trovatore,  and 
LncaEZlA,  two  vols,  each,  viz  :  with  Vocal  Score,  and  Piano 
Solo.  Also,  Sonnambbla,  Vocal,  and  Don  Giovanni,  Piano. 
The  uniform  price  being,  for  the  Vocal  copies,  with  Italian 
and  English  words,  g?3,  and  for  the  Instrumental,  $2  each. 

Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 

G.   andk£   &   CO., 
Depot   of   Foreign   and    American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNDT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
Agents  of  J .  Andre,  Offenbach ,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  lieethoven'a,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

WANTED,— A  situation  as  Organist  or  Conductor  of  a 
Choir.    Address  "  Organist,"  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson's, 291  Washington  Street. 
Boston,  Jan.  30,1858. 
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FIRST  PBEEV38UfVS  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKEEINCx  &   SONS 

Have  received   the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1850: 


PROM    THE 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

FOE.  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improyements," 

THE   GOLD   MEDAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  iu  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WABEROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 


^ 


PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly 


at  1 


MRS.    J.    H.    LONG, 

"VOCJ-A-LIST    (SOPBAWO). 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

SS.      33.      33  .A.  DC*  Xj  , 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Eooms  at  Key.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 
ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

MI/LE.  GASR5ELLE  DE  LAMOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

y?   Broadway j  N.Y. 

[LATEST    PUBLICATIONS. 

Now  Ready, 

OCTAVO  EDITION  OF  ORATORIOS, 

The  following  new  volumes  : 

HAYDN'S  SEASONS,  (bd.  scarlet  cloth) $1  6.3 

MENDELSSOHN'S  9.5th  PSALM,  "  Come,  let 

us  sinrr,"  (paper) 37 

ROSSINI'S  STABAT  MATER,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  00 
ROMBERG'S  LAY  OF  THE  BELL,  (paper). ..63 
SPOHR'S  LAST  JUDGMENT,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  25 

Do.  do.  (paper  covers)  ..75 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOE  THE   DIFFUSION   OF 

MUSICAL   KNOWLEDGE. 

SABILLA  NOVELLO'S  VOICE  AND  VOCAL 
Rl\      (with  anatomical  illustrations,) 25 

SILCHER'S  SUCCINCT  INSTRUCTIONS  for 
the  Guidance  of  Singing  Schools  and  Choral 
Societies, 25 

NAGELI  AND  PFEIFFER'S  PART-SONGS 
AND  CHORUSES,  in  Progressive  Order, 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Part-Singing, 1  50 

ORGAN    MUSIC. 

BACH,  SEB'N.  The  celebrated  48  Preludes  and 
Fugues  (The  Well-tempered  Clavichord),  ed- 
ited by  W.  F.  Best 5  25 

Or  in  i  books,  each,  1  50 

RINK'S  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  SCHOOL,  op. 

55,  carefully  revised  and  corrected, 3  75 

Or  in  6  books,  each,     75 

Any  of  the  above  works  will  be  forwarded  post  free 
on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 

J.    A..    NOVELX.O, 
389  Broadway,  New  Yorlt, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEERBACH  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  classes. 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  tbe  pracrice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Koxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  O. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  llichardsou  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1867. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKEE, 

Instructor  of  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ  &o  Harmony, 
3    HAYWARD     PLACE. 


J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€ni\)ii  nf  tljr  ^innn  unit  Ringing, 


U .    S .    HOTEL 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOR1ESGIV  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

C.     BKEUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  EraroVs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O*"  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

EDWARD  ~H.    BALCH^      MUSIC     A3STD     JOB     PRINTING-    OFFICE, 


Tlctu    pinno-tfortt    School   (Outfoc 

FOR  THE  YOUNG   PIANIST, 

A  COLLECTION    OF   SELECT  PIANO  PIECES 
WITH  MECHANICAL  EXERCISES, 

11 Y 

txjlitjs  zkitstoirir,. 

Price  S2.50. 


In  teaching  those  who  are  still  at  the  nutlet  of  their  studies, 
the  instructor  finds  great  difficulty  in  selecting  suitable  pieces 
for  the  scholar  to  practise  by  way  of  relief  to  his  mechanical 
exercises.  As  the  author  of  thi*  work  suggests  in  his  preface, 
much  depends  upon  a  judicious  choice  in  this  respect.  This 
compilation  is  mainly  designed  to  meet  the  difficulty.  He  has 
arranged  here  a  large  collection  of  short  aDd  pleasing  melo- 
dies, such  as  can  with  safety  be  made  to  accompany,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  tediousness  of,  dry  finger  rxercl-es  In 
the  course  of  these  liftle  pieces,  he  introduces  one  by  one  all 
the  various  little  niceties  of  piano  playing,  with  copious  notes 
and  explanations  as  to  the  expiession  and  method  of  execut- 
ing them  They  serve  net  merely  as  useful  mechanical  exer- 
cises for  the  fingers,  but  also  as  examples  of  the  many  forms 
of  piano  passages,  and  as  an  admirable  preparation  for  more 
elaborate  compositions,  such  as  are  to  be  taken  up  by  those 
whom  he  designates  as '■  in  the  second  st^ge"  of  their  studies. 

The  system  of  fingering,  too,  employed  by  this  great  master 
is  excellent,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Every 
consideration  is  made  for  the  smaller  hand  of  the  young  pupil, 
and  the  exercises  are  so  artanged  as  to  train  it  gradually  for 
the  more  extended  "  grasps  "  of  the  matured  pianist  The 
mechanical  exercises  interspersed  are  preparatory  of  what  fol- 
low?, and  are  throughout  disposed  with  a  view  to  progrestive- 
ness. 

This  "  Guide  "  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  want  which  is  greatly 
felt.    Published  by 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 

291  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  quarto  of  80  pages,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thai  berg.  Analysis  of  4000  Musical  Works, 
Musical  Engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Musi'',  &c.  A 
book  of  great  value  to  all  musicians.  Sent  to  any  address  on 
the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps  to  defray  postage. 

TO  ED1TOKS-  — Rcssell  &  Richardson  will  send  you  S2 
worth  of  their  latest  Musical  Publications  (postage  freei  if  you 
will  give  the  above  advertisement  (including  tdis  offer)  one 
insertion  in  your  paper. 

AUGUST     HAMASK, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 


SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELABI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86    Pinckney  Street. 


WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIU.'    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, f  U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 


Mr.    ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  witl  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Terms  SF50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  j  S30  per 
quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickerings',  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 

W.    SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCALIST    (TEKOR), 

Gives  instruction  in  SINGING  and  on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  12  Marion  Street. 


(Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkins;) 

Jl^   Wholesale  &  Retail  Dealers  in 

I'lHpT^iSf1'1  ANO-FQR  TES 

\  ~fJ   AND  UELODEONS, 

<C?  i.  -.i-^2  From  the  most  celebrated 

— -—  Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  aud  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line lOota. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 6  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  eaoh  subsequent  —  >=600 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

No.    21    SCHOOL    STREET^  "" 


%  flapcr   of  ^rt   anb   ITitcraturt 


Whole  No.  305. 


BOSTON,    SATURDAY,   FEBRUARY    6,   1858. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TERMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
"When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 

SINGLE   COPIES.  STX  CENTS. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,    EDITOR  AW  PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICB  OF  PUBLICATION,.  . .  .21  School  St.  Boston. 
By  RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON,  291  Wash'D  St.       " 

"   OLAPP  &  GORY, Providence.  R.  I. 

"    C.   BREUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"    SCIIARFENBERG   &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,        " 

"   GliORGE    BUTTON,  Jk Rochester,  N.Y. 

"  G.ANDRE  &  CO....  1104  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

"   JOHN   H.  MELLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"   MILLER  &  BEACUAM,.  .181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"    W.  D.  20GBAUM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"   TV.  F.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  0. 

"   HOLBROOK   &  LONG, Cleveland.  O. 

For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Our  Music-teacher. 

PROM   THE  BROWN   TAPERS. 

Mrs.  Jolmson  is  a  treasure  ! 

She  and  her  sister,  both  widows,  live  in  the 
little  brown  cottage,  beyond  the  river,  and  have 
made  it  almost  the  prettiest  place  in  Hildale. 
She  is  a  small,  dark-eyed  woman.  I  suppose  over 
fifty  years  of  age,  but  retaining  a  good  deal  of 
beauty  still,  witty,  full  of  life,  always  ready  for  a 
joke,  generous  and  open-hearted,  one  who  passes 
over  the  foibles,  hides  the  faults  of  her  neighbors, 
aud  seeks  ever  to  bring  out  their  good  qualities. 
She  is  of  course  a  general  favorite.  Moreover 
she  is  one  of  the  most  independent  persons  you 
will  meet  in  a  month — but  never  intrusively  so. 
She  does  what  she  believes  right  and  leaves  con- 
sequences to  take  care  of  themselves.  I  met  a 
classmate  in  New  York,  who  had  tried  in  vain 
for  a  year  or  two  to  gain  a  livelihood  here  as  vil- 
lage physician.  Upon  my  telling  him  that  I 
should  soon  return  to  my  native  place,  he  advised 
me  by  all  means  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of 
the  music-teacher,  assuring  me  I  should  find  in 
her  a  person  well  worth  knowing.  He  was  right. 
Mrs.  Johnson  is  a  treasure.  She  is  one  of  those 
persons  who  never  grow  old — yet  is  free  from  the 
vulgarity  of  affecting  youth  ;  simple  and  unpre- 
tending in  manners  as  a  child,  she  is  nevertheless 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  grace  and  re- 
finement— the  perfeetest  of  ladies. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  had  rather  dreaded  my  first 
call  at  the  cottage.  I  had  heard  too  much  good 
music,  been  too  much  with  real  musicians  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  expect  much  from  a  country 
village  teacher  of  the  piano-forte,  and  one  too, 
who  had  long  since  passed  her  prime.  I  suppos- 
ed I  should  find  a  little,  old  six-octave  square  in- 


strument, out  of  tune,  with  a  tinkling,  brassv 
tone ;  upon  it  a  copy  of  Cramer's  Exercises,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  old  Boston  instruction  books; 
upon  a  stand  hard  by,  a  small  pile  of  such  sheet 
music  as  the  Russian  March,  Tigers'  Quickstep, 
and  the  twopenny  waltzes,  galops  and  polkas  of 
the  day ;  a  lot  of  sentimental  songs  upon  "  old 
arm-chairs,"  and  other  such  topics,  together  with 
an  odd  volume  of  the  Social  Choir,  an  Odeon, 
and  three  or  four  collections  of  Psalmody. 

However,  one  afternoon,  being  over  the  river 
and  near  the  cottage,  and  finding  my  wasted 
frame  in  need  of  rest  after  my  walk,  I  rang  at 
the  door.  Little  Phebe  Peters  answered  the 
bell. 

"  Mother  and  Auntie.  Johnson  are  both  out," 
said  she,  "  but  will  be.  in  soon.  Please  walk  into 
the  parlor." 

A  glance  showed  me  how  much  I  had  lost  by 
not  calling  sooner.  The  room  was  large,  indeed 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  house,  and 
evidently  intended  for  music.  Upon  the  walls 
hung  two  or  three  portraits  fail  of  life  and  ex- 
pression, excellent  likenesses,  I  could  have  sworn, 
but  wanting  that  artistic  finish  which  can  only 
come  from  fitting,  early  instruction  and  study. 
One  I  recognized  as  Mrs.  Johnson,  as  I  now  re- 
collected her  in  my  childhood.  There  were  also 
a  small  copy  in  oil,  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  half 
length,  from  the  Sixtine  Madonna  at  Dresden, 
capitally  done  ;  a  view  of  the  Drachenfels,  which 
I  instantly  perceived  must  have  been  taken  from 
the  bridge  at  the  end  of  the  Poppelsdorfer  Allee, 
back  of  Bonn,  just  as  you  enter  the  garden  of 
Clemensruhe ;  another  of  the  old  church  at 
Schwartz  Rheindorf,  over  the  Rhine  from  Bonn, 
with  its  curious  mixture  of  Byzantine  and  Ro- 
manesque architecture  ;  several  sketches  in  oil  of 
Rhine  Scenery,  and  two  or  three  pretty  views  iu 
Hildale. 

A  Chickering  Grand  Piano-forte  was  so  placed 
at  one  side  of  the  room  that  a  singer  should  have 
the  dead  wall  behind  him  and  not  before  him,  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  and  upon  it  stood  open  a  heft 
— of  an  early  Leipzig  edition — of  Mendelssohn's 
"  Songs  without  "Words."  Looking  over  the  mu- 
sic in  the  rack  hard  by,  I  found  it  to  consist 
mainly  of  German  editions  of  Beethoven,  Mo- 
zart, Haydn,  Moscheles,  Czerny,  Ries,  Schu- 
mann (early  works),  Mendelssohn,  and  even 
Bach  for  the  piano-forte,  with  cjuite  a  collection 
of  the  vocal  works  of  those  authors,  and  addition- 
al Songs  from  Schubert,  Lowe,  Kalliwoda,  Fesca, 
and  so  forth.  A  couple  of  large  volumes  con- 
tained a  collection  of  English  and  American  songs 
and  ballads,  sufficient  in  number  to  prove  that  a 
true  taste  had  guided  in  the  selection  of  the  mu- 
sic, and  that  nothing  which  was  really  good  was 


despised.  A  volume  or  two  of  gems  from  Rossini, 
Bellini  and  the  Italian  masters  of  their  clay — 
German  editions — and  piano-forte  scores  of  a 
dozen  or  more  operas  by  Mozart,  Gluek,  and 
other  giants,  proved  that  the  collection  must  have 
been  made  in  "Vaterland." 

In  the  bookcase,  too,  were  several  of  the  works 
of  Goethe,  Schiller,  HolI'mann,  Tieck,  Fouque, 
the  Grimms,  Musaeus,  and  other  popular  authors 
thirty  years  ago  in  Germany,  all  in  foreign  edi- 
tions, and  bearing  marks  of  thorough  perusal. 
From  all  this  I  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  col- 
lector must  have  resided  for  some  time  in  Ger- 
man}' and  learned  thoroughly  to  love  and  enjoy 
its  music  and  literature. 

Little  Phebe — just  such  an  intelligent,  gentle 
child  as  I  love — iu  ten  minutes  after  meeting  me 
at  the  door  was  sitting  on  my  knees  and  prattling 
merrily  of  "  Mother  and  Auntie." 

Uncle  Johnson,  who  died,  oh,  ever  so  many 
years  ago,  before  Phebe  was  born,  painted  the 
pictures.  He  used  to  live  in  German)-  with 
Auntie,  and  when  she  came  h'jme,  she  brought 
all  these  books  and  pictures  and  music,  and 
"  whole  lots"  of  pretty  things,  such  as  I  saw 
about  the  room  or  were  to  be  seen  up  stairs. 

When  mother  came,  if  she  had  no  objection, 
she  would  take  me  up  into  her  own  little  room 
and  show  me  her  little  Bonn  women  with  great 
baskets  of  coal  and  potatoes  on  their  heads,  and 
her  Altenburg  girls  with  narrow,  short  gowns 
and  petticoats  only  coming  down  to  their  knees, 
and  great  stout  stockings  and  shoes ;  and  the 
peasant  people  near  Minden — queer  old  men 
with  knee-breeches,  broad-brimmed  hats,  and 
coats  slit  up  behind — quite  up  to  their  shoulders, 
and  the  Baden  woman  driving  the  donkey,  with 
her  hair  all  pulled  back  from  her  forehead,  and 
fastened  under  the  funniest  little  black  cap,  with 
two  long  streamers,  that  ever  was !  '•  Some  of 
the  Hildale  girls  wear  their  hair  so  now,"  added 
Phebe,  "  but  Auntie  says  almost  all  those  peasant 
women  soon  grow  bald,  and  that  it  is  a  bad  fash- 
ion— so  I  keep  my  curls — and  I  think  it  is  pret- 
tier so,  don't  you  ?" 

I  told  her  that  I  had  lived  in  Germany  a  long 
time,  and  knew  all  those  places  on  the  Rhine 
that  were  pictured  there  on  the  walls.  She 
looked  up  at  me  with  open  eyes. 

"  And  did  you  live  in  Bonn  ? 

"  Yes." 

"  And  do  you  know  where  Achter  Strasse  is  ? 
and  the  Romerplatz  ?  and  did  you  use  to  go 
and  hear  mass  in  the  old  Cathedral  ?  and  did 
you  see  the  dead,  dried  up  monks  up  on  the 
Kreutzberg '?  and  did  you  ride  across  the  river 
in  the  floating  bridge  ?" 

To  all  of  which  questions  I  answered,  yes. 
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"  And  did  you  ever  drink  coffee  in  the  inn  on 
top  of  the  Drac.henfels  and  look  down  upon  Ro- 
land's Eek,  across  the  river  V — Auntie  says  that 
means  Roland's  corner — where  the  river  and  the 
road  make  a  turn." 

And  so  she  chatted  on,  and  I  could  see  how 
deep  an  impression  had  been  made  upon  "Auntie 
Johnson"  by  her  residence  upon  the  Rhine,  from 
the  effect  which  her  descriptions  had  made  upon 
little  Phebe. 

By  and  by — perfect  little  lady  as  she' is — she 
begged  me  to  excuse  her,  as  she  had  a  lesson  to 
learn,  Mother  and  Auntie  would  soon  be  back, 
and  in  the  meantime  I  could  amuse  myself  with 
the  books  and  music  or  the  pictures.  So  turning 
up  her  sweet,  innocent  face  for  a  kiss,  she  slipped 
from  my  knees  and  skipped  away.  I  took  down 
Hoffmann's  '  Kater  Murr,'  but  could  not  interest 
myself  in  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  Kreis- 
ler  and  Julia,  for  the  portrait  opposite  carried  me 
back — away  back  more  than  thirty  years  to  my 
earliest  childhood.  Like  a  vision  came  back,  liv- 
ing to  memory,  the  children's  party  at  the  village 
Doctor's,  and  above  all  the  dark-eyed  young  wo- 
man who  impressed  my  childish  imagination  as 
beautiful  exceedingly,  who  assisted  us  in  all  our 
games,  who  sang  to  us,  told  us  stories,  but  above 
all,  played  the  piano-forte  for  the  children  to 
dance.  How  loving  and  kind  she  was!  I  could 
see  myself — "  Little  Pinky  Brown" — refusing  to 
dance,  that  I  might  stand  at  her  right  hand, 
watch  her  flying  fingers,  drink  in  the  sweet  tones, 
and  sometimes  catch  the  kind  glance  of  her  deep, 
tender  eyes,  and  look  my  delight  into  them — for 
the  emotions  which  made  the  little  breast  heave, 
could  find  no  expression  in  the  little  child's  scanty 
language,  her  amused  looks  at  her  Jittla  admirer 
— how  clearly  they  all  come  back  again  !  and 
how  distinct  my  recollection  of  the  longing  I  felt, 
when  eight  o'clock  came  and  we  must  go  home, 
for  a  kiss  from  those  smiling  lips,  and  my  fear  to 
ask  it.  She  must  have  read  the  expression  of  the 
small,  wistful  face,  which  followed  her  every  mo- 
tion as  she  prepared  the  children  for  their  walk; 
for  when  all  were  ready  she  called  tome  :  '-Come 
here,  little  Pinky" —  took  me  into  her  lap, 
brushed  the  curls  from  my  foredead  with  her  soft, 
white  hand,  fixed  her  eyes  upon  mine  with  a 
long,  earnest  look  which  somehow  filled  me  with 
trouble,  then  pressed  me  to  her  bosom  and  kissed 
me  upon  my  forehead,  cheeks  and  mouth. —  Has 
the  man  ever  enjoyed  a  more  ecstatic  moment 
than  that  was  for  the  child  ? 

Memory  affords  me  no  other  distinct  picture  of 
our  Music-teacher ;  but  the  proverb  "  little  pitchers 
have  long  ears"  is  based  upon  a  sure  experience, 
and  mine  were  rendered  preternaturally  long,  by 
the  strange  feeling  of  devotion  which  I  cherished 
secretly  as  a  holy  thing  toward  her.  So  now  the 
sight  of  her  portrait  recalled  to  mind  the  village 
gossip,  which  my  Madonna's  marriage  excited,  and 
how  deep  it  sank  to  my  heart  as  1  heard  the  old 
ladies  talk  of  "  its  unaccountable  imprudence" — 
ridiculously  thrown  herself  away,  said  one — given 
herself  to  a  beggar,  said  another, — left  all  her 
fine  prospects  and  gone  off  into  foreign  parts 
with  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  and  who 
will  never  earn  his  salt  by  his  daubing,  said  a 
third — why  did  she  not  marry  the  'squire,  who 
would  give  his  eyes  for  her  !  asked  the  fourth — 
and  so  on.  This  and  much  more  to  the  same 
effect,  iterated  and  reiterated  in  the  presence  of 
little    Pinky,   made  the  child's  heart   heavy ;  a 


cloud  came  over  him,  and  his  pillow  was  wel 
with  tears  of  sympathy  and  sorrow,  that  the  hap- 
piness of  the  beautiful  music-tea  iher  should  thus 
be  forever  blasted.  But  the  bitterest  cause  of  the 
child's  grief  wan  an  impression  made  upon  his 
mind,  that  she,  in  some  incomprehensible  man- 
ner, had  violated  the  rules  and  customs  ofsocii  t\ 
and  had  acted  with  questionable  delicacy  and 
propriety.  But  how  and  to  what  extent,  I  could 
form  no  idea.  And  when  I  asked  about  it,  people 
only  laughed  and  said  little  children  must  not  ask 
questions.  So  it  was  until  as  I  grew  older 
she  passed  completely  away  from  my  memory, 
that  something  mysterious  and  saddening  tinged 
all  my  thoughts  of  her.  Now  as  all  this,  after  hav- 
ing been  forgotten  for  a  whole  generation,  came 
flashing  back  into  my  mind.  1  could  but  smile  at 
little  Pinky's  trouble  on  our  music-teacher's  ac- 
count, for  experience. — yes,  my  own  experience 
■ — had  long  since,  taught  me  the  little  consequence 
of  village  gossip,  especially  wdien  half  understood 
by  "  little  pitchers."  Tt  needed  not  even  a 
o-lanee  at  the  broad,  thoughtful  brow,  the  pierc- 
ing but  gentle  eyes,  the  beautiful  and  expressive 
mouth  of  the  middle-aged  man,  whose  likeness 
formed  a  companion  portrait  to  that  of  our  music- 
teacher  to  convince  me  that  no  very  dreadful  cir- 
cumstances had  attended  that  marriage,  and  that 
i  the  tears  of  her  child-lover  had  been  uncalled  for. 
At  length  the  sisters  came  in.  In  five  minutes 
we  were,  upon  the  footing  of  old  acquaintances, 
and  a  merry  hour  we  had.  Since  that  call  our 
acquaintance  has  ripened  into  a  firm  and  sincere 
friendship.  Two  or  three  times  a  week,  when 
the  weather  and  my  strength  and  health  admit  of 
it,  I  creep  over  there  and  return  with  new  life 
and  spirit  in  my  broken  frame. 
[To  be  continued.] 

(From  the  London  Musical  World.) 

Eerdinsnd  Hiller's  "  Saul."* 
Not  only  in  the.  history  of  the  musical  matters 
of  the  City  of  Cologne,  but  in  the  annals  of  music 
generally,  the  15th  December,  1857,  will  be  men- 
tioned as  the  day  on  which  a  masterwork  of  our 
own  age  was  performed  for  the  first  time  ;  the 
work  is  one  which  will  move  and  delight  genera- 
tions yet  to  come. 

The  work  is  question  is  the  Oratorio  of  Saul, 
by  Ferdinand  Hiller.  It  achieved  a  brilliant 
success,  such  as,  in  the  case  of  so  serious  and 
grand  a  composition,  we  have  not  witnessed  since 
Mendelssohn's  first  appearance  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  The  audience  of  the  Geselschafts- 
Concerts,  whom  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  an  easy  task 
to  warm,  was  generally  excited  in  a  manner  we 
have  scarcely  ever  seen :  wherever  a  pause  in 
the  music  allowed  it,  there  was  the  most  lively 
applause,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part, 
the  fifteen  hundred  individuals,  who,  as  auditors 
and  executants,  filled  the  room,  the  musicians' 
stage,  and  the  galleries,  broke  out  into  a  real  ju- 
bilee of  delight  in  honor  of  the  composer.  This 
operation  was  repeated  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
at  the  end  of  the  second  and  third  parts.  The 
oratorio  is  long;  it  contains  fifty  pices,  and  last- 
ed from  forty,  minutes  past  six  o'clock  until  ten, 
including  a  pause  of  twenty  minutes,  and  yet  the 
anxious  interest  of  the  public  was  the  same  from 
beginning  to  end. 

If  we  seek  the  reason  of  such  a  success,  we 
shall  find  it,  first,  in  the  combination  of  the  prin- 
cipal conditions  necessary  for  the  success  of  every 
great  vocal  work ;  in  the  appropriateness  of  the 
text,  the  rich  imaginative  power  of  the.  composer, 
and  his  perfect  mastery,  by  sterling  education 
and  natural  capabilities,  of  everything  pertaining 
to  composition.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
there  are   two  additional  causes,  which,  in   our 

*  Translated  from  the  KSlnische  Zeitung. 


opinion,  contribute  materially  to  the  efie  :l  <>•  the 
new  work — a  masterly  coml  {nation  of  polyphon- 
ic labor  with  a  free  style,  which  pervades  the 

v,  I, oh/  :  and dl;  ..rent  of  the 

orchestra. 

\Ve  can  no  longer  write  like  Bach  and  Han- 
del; we  cannot  do  so.  from  tl  (i  iei  ;  on  'be  one 
hand,    and   superfluity   on  We   are 

wanting  in  tic  ere;  powei   to  in  j  ire.  as  they 

did,  pureh  inti  11  jet  ual  fo     is;  and    i 
in  that  trusting  be! 

tho:  I-  heroes  win  n  cnga  ed  in  tl  rea- 

tion.  (»u  tin.  othci  hand,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and, 
above  all.  Beethoven,  have  opi  ned  lb.-  ns  tie'  ro- 
mautic  domain  of  mu    u  in   a  m     nerof  which 

tli''  old  authors  had  no  noti i        he  direction 

i  thus  given  to  music  has.  in  i     turn,  produced  an 
!  abundance  of  musical  means  to  which  w 
i  now  so  accustomed,  that  not    to  employ  such  a 
j  mine  of  wealth  has  becomi 
I  ity. 

When   Mendelssohn    revived     '     0         io.  he 
j  again  joined   tt;:-   broken   chain  to  th    old  tradi- 
!  tions  of  Bach  an  I    fl  indel,  but  he   felt  tl 
time,  which   was  a  child  of  the   French   B 
I  tion   and  the   War  of  Freedom,   had   produced, 
even  in  music,  an   immen         I      m   I  en    the 

!  Past  and  the  Present,  over  whii  h  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  spring  ba  k.     He  ei   li  I,  there- 

;  tore,  to  take  a  mi  Idle  i  ourse,  ai  d  was  sui    essful. 
'■  In  his  Zersloruna  Jeru  alem  ,  Biller  d  the 

j  same  path,  and  his  work.  too.  made  the  round  of 
:   Europe.    At  present,  however,  he  has  j 
\   further.     His  last   two  great  vocal    ■•  i 

|    Weilie  iles  Fruhlings  and   Savl,  hav, 
!  banished  the  epic  element  of  the  Oratorio,  and 
are  especially  dramatic,  so  that  the  lyric  i 
on  the  whole,  only  lays  claim  to  the  same  place 
whi  h  it  occupied  in  ancient  tragedy. 

While  in  the  first-named  work,  the  antique 
subject — the  mystic  historical  bad  I  of  the 

building  of  Rome,  in  consequence  of  an  oath — 
rendered  the  new  musical  form  and  treatment 
less  striking,  that  form,  in  connection  with  the 
biblical  subject,  in  $aul,  to  which,  according  to 
the  usual  traditional  ideas,  it  constitutes  a  con- 
trast, is  much  more  visible  and  intentional ;  and 
pretty  nearly  the  same  is  true  of  it  as  i 
grand  D  major  Mass  of  Beethoven — insfe  I  oi 
the  usual  and  dogmatically  sanctified,  we  have 
the  ideal  and  elevated  element  appealing  to  our 
purely  human  feelings.  This  same  Saul  is  only 
an  oratorio  inasmuch  as  the  subject  is  borrowed 
from  the  Old  Testament;  the  style,  in  spite  of  all 
its  freedom,  possessing,  at  the  same  time,  the  es- 
sential qualities  of  the  oratorical  style,  that  is  to 
say,  polyphony  in  the  choruses  combined  with  se- 
riousness and  profundity  in  the  melodical  treat- 
ment, A  move  appropriate  nana-  for  the  work 
would  be,  "  A  Biblical  Drama,  set  to  Music." 

Thus,  by  these  two  oratorical  works.  Hiller  has 
created  a  new  kind  of  vocal  t  (imposition  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment;  its  roots  are  struck  in 
the  character  of  the  present  time  :  it  is  modern 
music,  but  it  everywhere  pays  homage  to  the 
laws  of  what  is  musically  beauti  ill,  whi  h  laws 
the  development  of  music  has  established  by 
means  of  the  classical  masters.  It  differt  materi- 
ally from  similar  efforts  of  Rol  ert  Si  1  uuiann 
and  Richard  Wagner:  from  those  of  the  first- 
named  composer  (in  Par  /'<■.',  Der 
Rose  Pilgerjahrt,  etc.).  by  the  grandeur  and  dra- 
matic character  of  the  subjec  t  ;  (Vol  i  1  oth  by  the 
sterling  polyphonic  style,  and  from  Wagner's 
style  more  cspc  i ally  I  \  tho  inch  !i  lh  and  har- 
monically beautiful  treatment  of  the  orchestra — 
a  treatment  which  endeavors  to  produce  its 
effects  not  by  abrupt  contrasts  of  chorus  and  ab- 
solute noise,  but  by  harmonic  combinations, 
which,  from  their  variety  and  novelty,  nevi  of- 
fend the  car — and  by  the  beautiful  m  ilodies  that 
twine  around  the  principal  musical  ideas. 

The  execution  was  admirable,  and  reflects  the 
greatest  honor  upon  allengj  ge d  without  exi  t  ption. 
It  is  something  to  say  that,  during  a  three  hours' 
performance  of  a  work  of  such  difficulty,  there 
should  not  have  been  a  single  hitch.  But  the  ex- 
cellent manner  in  which  it  was  condm  ted,  and 
the  zeal  of  those  engaged,  were  not  the  only 
things  which  contributed  to  the  complete  success 
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of  tbe  work;  there  was  another  important  cause 
— namely,  the  fact  that  the  composer  bad  not 
overrated  the  capabilities  of  the  voices  or  the  in- 
struments. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  who  has  not 
seen  it  with  his  own  eyes/  and  heard  it  with  his 
own  ears,  to  conceive  the  powerful  effect' of  the 
choruses  in  the  large  hall.  The  very  first  chorus 
of  victory  sung  by  the  people :  "Saul  hat  Taw- 
send  geschlagcn.  David  zehn  Mai  Tausend !" 
opens  the  action  in  an  imposing  manner.  The 
other  more  remarkable  features  in  the  first  part 
are  the  chorus  for  female  voices:  "  Wecht  ihn 
niclit"  while  Saul  is  asleep,  and  the  entire  cho- 
rus: "We.he,  die  Geiste  der  Nacht  sind  neu  er- 
wacht."  We  may,  also,  mention  as  a  perfect  gem 
in  a  melodic  and  harmonic  view,  the  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  for  David's  preservation  from  Saul's 
lance  :  "  Der  Herr  hat  seine  Seele  vom  Tode  er- 
rettet."  Yet  this  is  surpassed  by  the  finale,  of  the 
part,  a  piece  for  three  voices,  Miehal  (soprano), 
Jonathan  (tenor),  and  Saul  (barytone).  The 
beauty  of  this  is  so  soft  and  moving  that  it  almost 
revives  and  strengthens  the  belief  in  the  creation, 
now-a-days,  of  melodies  full  of  soul. 

In  the  second  part,  an  admirable  effect  was 
produced  by  the  chorus  of  shepherds,  who  accom- 
pany as  warriors  the  fugitive  David  into  the  des- 
ert:  '•  Werft  bin  den  Hirtenstab ;"  then  by  the 
destruction  of  the  population  of  the  city  of  Nob; 
by  the  chorus  "  Wie  schdn  irad  lieblich  ist  es, 
wenn  in  Eintracht  Herrscber  wohnen ;"  but, 
above  all,  by  the  mourning  chorus  for  Samuel's 
death,  and  the  final  chorus,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  spirited  in  the  whole  work. 

In  the  third  part,  the  battle-picture  in  the  or- 
chestra, with  the  chorus  of  women,  who  observe 
the  fight  from  the  heights,  and  describe  its  vari- 
ous fluctuations,  is  truly  grand.  The  mourning 
chorus  for  Saul,  "  Streifet  ab  die  Prachtgewan- 
de"  is  especially  original.  A  brilliant  hymn  of 
David,  with  the  chorus,  forms  the  conclusion  of 
this  powerful  work. 

The  characters  of  the  drama  are :  King  Said, 
barytone  (Herr  M,  Du  Mont-Fier)  ;  Miehal,  his 
daughter,  soprano  (Mdlle.  Remond,  of  the  Staclt- 
Theatre)  ;  David,  tenor  (Herr  Gobbels)  ;  Jona- 
than, tenor  (Herr  Piitz)  ;  Samuel,  bass  (Herr 
Reinthaler)  ;  the  Witch  of  Endor,  alto  (Mad.  B.) ; 
a  servant  of  Saul,  a  warrior,  Jesse,  David's  fa- 
ther, bass  (Herr  Schiffer). 

The  vocal  solo  pieces  are  partly  recitatives  and 
arioKos,  immediately  preceding  the  choruses,  or 
appended  to  them,  and  partly  more  important 
compositions  in  the  form  of  airs,  duets,  and  trios. 
They  are  all  impressed  with  a  serious  and  noble 
character,  and  many  of  them  are  melodic  embel- 
lishments to  the  whole  work.  A  most  extraordi- 
nary effect  was  produced  by  the  anointing  of 
David  by  Saul ;  the  scene  where  Saul  falls  asleep 
in  the  cave,  admirably  given  by  Herr  Du  Mont- 
Fier;  the  aria  of  Miehal  in  the  second  part; 
the  trio,  already  mentioned,  of  Miehal,  Jona- 
than, and  Saul,  at  the  end  of  the  first  part ;  Da- 
vid's arioso  in  the  first,  and  the  Hymn  to  Jeho- 
vah in  the.  last  part.  The  recitative  pa-sages  are 
full  of  truth  and  musical  expression.  We  per- 
ceive in  their  treatment,  and  especially  in  the 
accompaniment  and  intermediate  pieces  of  the  or- 
chestra, the  hand  of  the  master,  especially  if  we 
compare  their  lively  declamation  with  the  psalm- 
odies in  Lohengrin.  L.  Bischofk. 


"La  Caicl,"  and  "Jaguarita." 

The  following  accounts  of  the  plots  of  these  two 
operas,  the  former  by  Amhroise  Thomas,  the  latter  by 
Halevy,  we  copy  from  the  J\ew  Orleans  Picayune: 

•'  Le  Caid"  is  an  opera  of  the  pure  buffa 
school,  and  is  peculiarly  French  in  its  story,  and 
its  dramatic  and  lyric  treatment.  As  at  present 
put  upon  our  stage,  it  is  one  of  the  best  produc- 
tions, in  the  way  of  comic  opera,  we  have  ever 
been  favored  with. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Algeria,  whither,  soon  after 
its  conquest  by  the  French,  a  Parisian  modiste 
(Mme.  Colson)  and  a  Parisian  hair  dresser 
(Debrinay)  have  gone  over  to  ply  their  several 
trades.     Birotteau  is   the  hair  dresser,    Virginie 


the  modiste.  Of  course  they  are  affianced,  but  to 
their  great  regret  have  not  the  means  to  make 
matrimony  a  prudent  arrangement.  The  Cadi 
("leeaid")  of  the  village,  Aboul-y-far,  (Dutasta,) 
is  a  great  coward,  and  is  much  in  awe  of  the  mob, 
who  insist  on  waylaying  him  in  his  nightly  rounds, 
and  bambooing  him  most  truculently.  Birotteau 
conceives  the  notable  design  of  raising  money  on 
these  apprehensions  of  the  Cadi,  by  promising 
him  the  knowledge  of  a  great  secret,  whereby  he 
will  be  protected  against  the  assaults  of  the  mob; 
the  price  of  this  being  a  smart  sum  in  cash.  The 
Cadi's  intemlant,  (a  eunuch  of  the  harem.)  Ali- 
bajou,  (Carrier,)  being  wheedled  by  Birotteau, 
brings  about  a  meeting  with  the  Cadi,  when  the 
proposition  is  made,  but  the  miserly  old  fellow 
demurs  to  the  price  of  the  secret,  and  offers  to 
the  young  coiffeur,  instead,  tbe  hand  of  his 
daughter,  Fafhma,  (M'me  Latouche.)  Birotteau 
seems  to  assent — is  invested  with  a  badge  of 
honor,  as  the  intended  son-in-law  of  the  Cadi, 
and  is  carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets. 
Meanwhile,  Michel,  a  drum-major  of  the  French 
army,  (Vila,)  slips  into  the  Cadi's  house,  and 
makes  Fathma,  who  has  been  informed  by  Ali- 
bajou  of  what  was  awaiting  her,  believe  that  he 
was  her  father's  choice.  Subsequently,  she  is 
waited  on  by  her  opposite  neighbor,  Virginie, 
with  articles  of  bridal  attire,  and  the  poor  mod- 
iste learns  enough  to  fear  that  the  Cadi's  daugh- 
ter is  her  rival  ,in  the  affections  of  Birotteau. 
She  is  soon  undeceived ;  but  Birotteau  is  soon 
after  introduced,  returning  from  his  triumphal 
procession,  and  finding  himself  in  such  fine 
quarters,  begins  to  think  it  would  not  be  so  bad 
after  all  to  be  the  son  of  a  Cadi.  His  reflections 
are  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  his  betrothed, 
and  subsequently  of  the  drummer,  the  first  jeal- 
ous of  Fathma,  and  the  last  of  Birotteau,  who  is 
thus  in  a  most  embarrassed  and  amusing  situation. 
The  complication  gives  rise  to  a  scene  of  indes- 
cribable fun.  The  end  of  all  is  that  Birotteau 
declines  the  Algerian  alliance,  declaring  his 
unalterable  fidelity  to  Virginie.  The  Cadi  de- 
mands the  secret  that  is  to  protect  him  from  the 
cruel  wrath  of  the  populace,  ,.nd  the  hair-dresser 
demands  the  money.  The  Cadi,  sore  with  a 
recent  beating,  consents.  Birotteau  gives  him 
the  secret  in  the  form  of  a  prescription  for  mak- 
ing a  famous  pommade,  and  recommends  Michel 
to  the  old  fellow  as  his  son-in-law,  and  this  offer 
being  accepted,  the  curtain  falls,  after  a  finale 
in  which  the  chorus  bear  a  most  amusing  part. 

Strongly  and  decidedly  as  M'me  Colson  had 
impressed  herself  upon  the  New  Orleans  audi- 
ence, as  a  prima  donna  in  comic  opera,  it  cannot 
be  gainsaid  that  she  has  won  her  brightest  laurel 
in  her  performance  of  the  Virginie  in  this  piece. 
It  was  as  perfect  a  thing  in  its  way  as  anything 
we  have  ever  witnessed  on  our  lyric  stage.  In 
acting,  as  well  as  in  singing,  in  all  the  nuances 
and  espiegleries  of  a  finished  comediennne.,  as 
well  as  in  the  execution  ot  music  which,  though 
of  tbe  comic  school,  is  yet  scientific  and  artistic, 
she  met  all  its  exigencies  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  The  role  is  full  of  little  gems,  not  a 
situation  in  the  progress  of  the  piece  being  with- 
out its  brilliants;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  she  imparted  to  them  all  the  lustre  which 
belongs  to  them.  From  the  gay  little  chansonette, 
Comme  la  fauvette,  to  the  finale  of  the  opera,  she 
was  equably  excellent.  No  performance  would 
better  bear  analysis,  that  we  ever  witnessed. 

The  orchestral  and  choral  part  of  this  opera 
are  very  taking.  The  overture  is  brief,  but 
brilliant  and  sparkling,  and  the  closing  ensemble 
is  exceedingly  effective,  with  its  odd  and  laugha- 
ble action  and  situations,  as  well  as  its  fascinat- 
ing music. 

Le  Caid  richly  deserves  to  be  placed,  in  the 
operatic  library,  on  the  same  shelf  with  Rossini's 
II.  Barbiere,  or  Donizetti's  Don  Pasquale  and 
Elixir  a" Amove. 

Jaguarita,  was  written  for  M'me.  Marie  Cabel, 
and  was  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  in  Paris.  It  has  been  consid- 
ered the  chef  d'  ozucre  of  Halevy,  and  with  the 
exquisite  story  of  St  Georges,  will  doubtless  prove 
a  rare  treat.  It  is  full  of  "melody,  and  includes, 
with  all  the  charms  of  the  opera  comicpie,  all  tbe 


startling  beauty  and  sweetness  of  the  grand  opera. 
The  tale  runs  as  follows — the  scene  being  laid  in 
Dutch  Guiana — Van  Trump,  (DebriDay,)  a  Ma- 
jor in  the  colonial  service,  is  sent  out  with  troops 
as  a  reinforcement  to  subdue  tin/  Indians. 
Maurice,  (Holtssem,)  a  young  Captain,  accom- 
panies him.  Maurice  is  really  a  brave  man, 
while  tbe  Major  is  an  arrant  coward,  and  Petcr- 
mann,  (Dutasta, )  a  sergeant,  is  continually  add- 
ing to  bis  terror  by  relating  to  him  tbe  most 
doleful  tales  of  the  horrors  of  the  country,  and 
mistakes  his  ill-disguised  terrors  for  real  brav- 
ery, [-leva,  (M'me  Latouche.)  is  the  betrothed 
of  Maurice;  Mama  Jumbo,  (Vela),  is  a  trapper 
a  Courreur  ties  Luis  and  a  soi-disant  ally  of  the 
whites,  but  in  reality  in  league  with  the  Indians 
and  in  love  with  their  Queen,  Jaguarita,  (M'me. 
Colson.)  whom  be  brings  in  to  the  whites  a  pre- 
tended captive,  but  in  reality  to  be  a  spy  on  their 
movements. 

Maurice  no  sooner  sees  the  Indian  beauty  than 
he  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  she,  by  her  smiles, 
induces  him  to  believe  that  his  love  is  returned; 
and  he,  in  consequence,  is  overpowered  and  taken 
captive  by  the  Indians.  Van  Trump  meanwhile 
gets  so  disgusted  with  the  country  that  he  Hies  to 
the  woods  and  bides,  intending  to  wait  a  favora- 
ble opportunity  to  leave  as  soon  as  he  can.  While 
so  concealed  he  hears  a  noise  and  in  his  terror 
his  pistol  goes  off,  and  he  hears  a  heavy  fall,  but 
is  too  frightened  to  find  out  what  it  is.  His  peo- 
ple coming  to  look  for  him  find  the  dead  body  of 
a  notorious  Indian  chief  of  the  warlike  tribe,  and 
the  Major's  pistol  lying  by  him.  Of  course  this 
was  another  proof  of  his  bravery;  and  they  mak- 
ing so  much  noise  over  the  event,  he  overhears 
them,  comes  out,  and  is  duly  praised.  Meanwhile 
Maurice,  Petermann,  &c,  are  captives  with  the 
Indians,  and,  Jaguarita's  heart  relenting,  for  she 
now  really  loves  Maurice,  she  allows  him  to  es- 
cape while  watching  over  him  as  a  sentinel,  and 
consequently,  by  the  laws  of  her  tribe,  her  life  is 
forfeited.  The  Indians,  who  have  sacked  the 
whites'  villages  and  have  got  gloriously  drunk, 
now  insist  on  her  death,  but  succumbing  to  the 
influence  of  the  spirit,  they  fall  senseless  ere  they 
can  execute  their  intentions.  Mama  Jumbo,  who 
is  the  only  one  that  retains  his  senses,  sets  the 
prisoners  free  and  tries  to  carry  off  the  queen ; 
a  shot  is  heard,  befalls  wounded  and  dies,  and  in 
rush  the  colonial  troops  to  the  rescue.  Jaguarita 
falls  at  the  feet  of  her  lover,  who,  when  he  escap- 
ed, went  immediately  for  his  regiment,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  arrived  happily  in  time.  A  happy 
re-union  takes  place,  and  the  glorious  chorus 
Au  Milieu  de  I'onibre  is  heard  and  the  curtain 
falls. 


Shelley. 
That  genial  and  pithy  writer  in  the  Transcript, 
the  "Democrat  of  the  Tea  Table,"  among  many 
good  things,  says  these  best  things  about  Shelley. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.'s  edition  of  Shelley  is  dis- 
figured by  misprints  and  bad  punctuation.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  poem  of  Queen  Mab,  as  well  as  the 
notes,  (which  are  much  longer  than  the  poem) 
are  omitted.  The  style  of  the  memoir  is  grace- 
ful, but  the  writer  wants  "feeling  of  his  business" 
in  treating  with  indecorous  and  supercilious 
sportiveness  some  of  the  errors  of  the  most  purely 
imaginative  poet  of  the  last  hundred  years.  I 
would  not  defend  Shelley's  conduct  further  than 
to  say,  that  he  lived  up  to  his  own  standard  of 
right  and  duty  with  more  devotion  and  self-sacri- 
fice than  did  any  other  literary  man  of  his  time 
save  Wordsworth, — and  that  his  nature  was  dis- 
eokred  by  no  stain  of  grossness.  In  this  respect, 
it  is  an  insult  to  his  memory  to  breath  his  name 
with  Byron's, — or  with  those  of  men  and  women 
who  could  never  touch  his  position  except  as  ex- 
tremes meet.  Heloise  might  as  well  be  classed 
with  Nell  Gwynn  !  The  natural  movement  of 
Shelley's  mind  was  in  a  series  of  imaginative  pro- 
cesses. He  had  not  only  studied  Nature  with 
large  range  and  minute  observation,  but  his  ima- 
gination had  so  transmuted  the  results  of  study 
of  her  elements  and  manifestations,  that  she 
seems  to  have  handed  him   the   key  to  her  mys- 
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teries,   and  taught   his   ear   the    rhythm   of  her 
movements. 

See,  in  "Prometheus,"  how  he  deals  with  her 
elemental  forces,  and  how  he  uses  thought  and 
emotion  in  poetic  illustration  of  nature,  instead 
of  the  converse  and  usual  method.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  Ruskin — who  has  imagination  enough  to 
state,  but  not  enough  to  fuse  the  results  of  his 
marvellous  observation  of  nature — grows  flippant 
just  where  he  should  grow  reverential  in  his 
treatment  of  Shelley.  A  man  of  even  Buskin's 
power,  when  he  reaches  the  end  of  his  tether,  in 
the  absence  of  creative  imagination,  becomes 
dogmatic,  theoretic  and  bigoted,  and  consequent- 
ly has  the  least  value  in  what  he  values  himself 
most. 

Shelley's  character  wanted  personal,  constitu- 
tional and  passionate  force,  and  his  mind  lacked 
that  great  solvent  and  reconciler — humor  ;  hence 
his  poetry,  as  a  whole,  is  too  exclusively  and 
etherially  imaginative,  and  his  characters  want- 
ing in  "blood  sympathies"  with  mankind  ;  hence, 
quite  as  much  as  from  his  warring  with  custom 
and  convention,  come  the  harshness  and  screami- 
ness  of  his  few  political  poems  ;  and  hence  the 
fact  that  he  can  never  be  generally  popular. 
But  to  every  one  gifted  with  imagination  or  im- 
aginative apprehensiveness,  his  poetry  comes  with 
a  Greek  freshness  from  the  prime  fountains  of  crea- 
tive thought. — is  pure  and  far-darting  as  light — 
elemental  in  its  airy  scope  and  firm  grasp  and 
embodiment  of  the  grand  pantheistic  forces  and 
tender  ministrations  of  nature — and  full  of  love 
for  everything  human  but  human  wrong.  He 
was  ever  wooing  beauty  as  a  bride  and  tingling 
in  every  pulse  and  word  with  her  inspiration. 

Critics  should  learn  one  great  lesson  from  Shel- 
ley's "Cenci."  Had  that  poem  not  demonstrated 
that  he  had  true  dramatic  imagination,  they 
would  have  maintained  forever  that  he  had  no 
capacity  for  "objective"  creation  of  human  char- 
acter. Of  his  longer  poems,  read  the  "Prome- 
theus" first,  and  the  "Revolt  of  Islam"  last.  Of 
the  short  poems,  read  the  "Ode  to  the  West 
Wind"  first,  and  the  political  poems  last — or  not 
at  all.  Read  hi*.  "Defence  of  Poetry"  as  a 
model  of  English  prose  style,  and  as  a  clear,  rich, 
and  philosophical  treatment  of  a  great  theme, 
and  read  all  his  translations  from  the  Greek — of 
which  they  are  almost  the  only  perfect  specimens 
in  our  language.  Poetry  can  be  translated  only 
by  poets,  and  genius  represented  only  by  ge- 
nius. 

It  seems  strange  that  one  has  to  turn  from 
other  English  criticism  to  Macaulay's  article  on 
Southey's  Life  of  Bunyan  for  a  recognition  (at  all 
adequate)  of  Shelley's  genius.  Leigh  Hunt  bor- 
rowed his  money,  and  quarrelled  and  chirped 
over  his  grave.  Capt.  Medwin's  Life  of  Shelley 
is  altogether  wanting  in  insight  and  understand- 
ing of  his  character,  and  in  true  appreciation  of 
his  genius.  Even  Mrs.  Shelley  never  compre- 
hended the  greatness,  though  she  deserved  the 
love  of  her  husband. 

With  a  nature  so  pure. — an  imagination  so 
powerful  and  vital  to  the  last  detail, — and  an  in- 
tellect so  fiery,  keen  and  logical, — Shelley  only 
needed  years  to  bring  him  to  a  serene  and  recon- 
ciled life  and  faith.  Would  to  heaven  that  he 
had  left  behind  him  a  poet  able  to  build  over  his 
head  a  rhyme  as  lofty  as  that  which  he  raised 
over  the  new  grave  of  Keats ! 

Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas  ?        * 


From  my  Diary,  No.  22. 

Feb.  2. — Last  evening  a  concert  of  the  "  German 
Trio" — heard  a  delightful  Sonata  for  piano-forte  and 
violin  by  Mozart;  Solos  for  violin  and  violoncello,  in 
one  of  which  Jungnickel  surprised  me  by  his  execu- 
tion— the  strictly  musical  pleasure,  however,  being 
algebraically  x  =  o  — ,  and  a  trio  by  Rubinstein,  for 
bowed  instruments  and  piano-forte. 

With  every  new  work  of  Rubinstein  my  disap- 
pointment increases.  How  much  I  was  impressed 
with  him  and  his  works  three  or  four  years  ago  is  on 
record  in  Dwight's  Journal.    He  gave  great  promise 


then,  and  the  old  Berlin  critics,  who  remember  die 
days  when  Beethoven's  works  were  appearing  one 
after  another  from  the  press,  exciting  wonder  and  as- 
tonishment, and  not  seldom  ridicule,  and  yet  always 
exhibiting  something  easily  recognized  as  part  and 
parcel  of  that  grandeur  of  thought  and  mastery  of 
form  which  made  even  his  bagatelles  noteworthy — 
these  old  critics  hoped  much  from  him.  But  Rell- 
stab  in  particular,  said  that  with  his  hopes  were  min- 
gled fears — those  fears  seem  now  to  have  been  too 
well  grounded. 

The  fatal  facility  with  which  authors  now-a-days 
can  rush  into  print,  is  the  ruin  of  many  a  young  tal- 
ent, which  by  due  culture  might  enrich  our  litera- 
ture. It  is  precisely  so  with  the  musical  composer. 
The  presses  of  Germany,  France,  England  and 
America  teem  with  crude  attempts  at  composition, 
in  which  the  deficiency  of  thought  and  idea  is  sought 
to  be  covered  up  by  novel  effects  and  curious  passa- 
ges. 

Each  new  work  of  Rubinstein  seems  to  show  more 
distinctly  the  effects  of  this  fatal  facility.  The 
amount  of  idea  grows  ever  less ;  mere  prettinesses  of 
effect,  and  strivings  to  make  an  orchestra  of  his  pi- 
ano-forte and  accompanying  instruments,  and  thus 
startle  die  auditor,  seem  to  be  more  than  ever  his 
aim.  He  seems  to  be  oppressed  with  the  "scribble- 
omania" — his  pen  must  be  constantly  in  use.  Now 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  any  very  young 
man  can  have  such  a  fount  of  inspiration  in  him, 
combined  with  such  a  knowledge  of  the  science  and 
art  of  composition  as  to  be  able  to  go  on  thus  with- 
out exhausting  himself. 

Dehn  said  four  years  ago:  "The  young  man  has 
talent  but  will  not  'hasten  slowly,'  he  will  not  study 
form."  There  is  the  trouble.  He  has  never  given 
that  time  to  the  study  of  other  masters,  which  alone 
can  enable  one  to  determine  upon  the  novelty  and 
value  of  his  own  ideas  and  teach  him  how  to  use 
them  effectively,  when  an  idea  of  real  value  occurs 
to  him.  In  music  as  in  literature,  one  should  write 
because  he  has  something  to  say,  not  seek  something 
to  say  because  he  wishes  to  write.  Rubinstein  seems 
now  to  be  governed  by  the  latter  motive.  Still,  I 
find  one  ray  of  hope  in  his  case.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility that  he  may  work  himself  out,  and  that  a  peri- 
od of  rest  may  come,  in  which  judicious  and  unspar- 
ing criticism  may  have  its  beneficial  effect,  and  he 
may  see  the  feebleness  of  much  of  that  which  he  has 
given  the  world,  and  learn  wisdom  by  hard  experi- 
ence. 

Like  other  compositions  by  him  which  we  have 
heard  recently,  the  Trio  last  evening  is  hardly  wor- 
thy the  name.  It  is  a  piano-forte  solo — and  not  a 
very  good  one  at  that — with  violin  and  violoncello 
accompaniment — hardly  obligato.  The  piano-forte 
is  always  thundering  along,  with  no  points  of  rest 
for  the  surfeited  ear  and  wearied  attention.  As  it 
was  one  of  his  earlier  works — op.  15 — there  was 
hope  that  it  would  prove  less  fantastically  feeble 
than  some  of  the  later  ones ;  but  while  little  better  in 
this  regard,  it  was  worse  in  regard  to  the  crudeness 
of  its  ideas  and  the  want  of  elegant  treatment  of  the 
musical  thought. 

I  fear  he  is  not  "  the  coming  man." 


Berlin,  Jan.  2. — To  conclude  my  summary. 
Boieldieu's  "  White  Lady"  still  remains  the  mas- 
terpiece of  the  French  opera  music.  The  origi- 
nally conceived  and  worked-up  choruses  and  en- 
sembles, the  tender,  naive,  partly  original  Scotch 
melodies,  still  preserve  their  power  and  charm. 
Boieldieu's  accurate  knowledge  of  the  soul's  va- 
rious states  is  expressed  in  every  number  so  po- 
etically, that  one  is  in  doubt  whether  it  is  the 


simplicity  and  truth  of  the  thought  or  the  lavish 
use  of  the  most  innocent  means  and  effects  that 
enchains  and  moves  us  so  powerfully.  The  most 
perfect  instances  are  the  introduction  and  the 
second  finale,  which  remind  us  of  Mozart's  treat- 
ment. Mine.  HerrEN'BURG-TgCZEK  was  very 
successful  in  the  part  of  Anna,  in  which  she 
again  appeared  before  us.  after  a  long  illness,  in 
all  the  bell-like  purity  of  that  voice  which  has  en- 
chanted us  so  many  years.  Formes  (tenor)  has 
taken  an  unsurpassed  model  for  himself  in  Roger, 
as  may  be  remarked  in  his  unquestionable  im- 
provement in  the  part  of  George  Brown. 

A  novelty  of  the  most  peculiar  character  has 
been  the  performance  of  a  "  Funeral,  solemnity 
of  Alexander  the  Great"  (a  requiem  for  the 
death  of  a  hero)  by  the  composer  of  the  opera 
"Mahomet,"  Dr.  Zopff,  director  of  the  Opera 
Academy  here.  This  work,  which  is  based  on 
the  concluding  scene  of  the  sublime  poem  by  Dr. 
M'arcker,  the  Trilogy  :  "  Alexandrea,"  was  pro- 
duced a  few  days  since  at  a  soiree  at  the  poet's 
house,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  by 
distinguished  artists,  in  the  presence  of  a  select 
circle  of  men  of  high  position  and  of  learning. 
Although  full  of  the  most  modern  and  most 
Southern  melodies,  it  yet  bears  the  stamp  of  an- 
tique dignity  and  enchained  (in  our  military 
state)  the  princes  and  generals  who  were  pres- 
ent, by  its  splendid  military  processions  at  the 
tomb  of  Alexander.  Mme.  Herrenburg-Tuczek 
transported  the  audience  by  her  exceedingly 
touching  delivery  of  the  grateful  part  of  Roxana. 
whilst  Herr  BoTticher  (too  soon  departed  from 
our  stage),  as  the  admiral  of  Alexander,  in  the 
hymn  of  Freedom  on  the  ocean,  made  all  tremble 
by  the  gigantic  powers  of  his  bass  voice. 

I  think  it  not  out  of  place  here  to  make  hon- 
orable mention  of  some  readings  of  ancient  trge- 
dies  by  a  person  highly  worthy  of  notice,  Fraii- 
lein  Elise  Schmidt,  wdio  with  a  full-sounding, 
powerfully  affecting  delivery  has  given  us  the 
"  Agamemnon"  of  iEschylus,  the  "  Bacchantes" 
of  Euripides  and  the  "  Electra"  of  Sophocles. 
If  her  delivery  seemed  to  us  too  romantic,  still 
her  intelligent  characterization  of  the  persons  of 
the  drama,  supported  by  the  eloquent  play  of  her 
features  and  motions  of  her  plastically  fine  head, 
enchained  most  powerfully  the  too  small  circle  of 
students  and  admirers  of  the  incomparably  sublime 
Greek  tragedy. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  in  a  great  city, 
thirsting  for  music,  like  Berlin,  all  attempts  at 
other  theatres  to  permanently  found  a  Popular 
Opera,  are  continually  wrecked  upon  unfavora- 
ble circumstances;  chief  of  which  are  the  great 
expense,  and  the  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  Thus  they  tried  it  again  in  October 
with  a  light  comic  opera  in  the  Freidrichstadt 
theatre,  and  brought  out  a  succession  of  in  part 
very  bravely  rehearsed  operas  by  Dittersdorf, 
Schenk,  Fioravanti,  Lortzing  and  Auber.  But 
already  the  new  enterprise  seems  near  the  point 
of  being  abandoned  again.  When  shall  we  see 
the  time  again  when  a  similar  popular  stage,  that 
of  the  Konigstadter  theatre,  may  rival  the  Court 
theatre  by  the  possession  of  a  Sontag,  a  Fodor,  a 
Fiorentini,  &c. !— Quite  recently  Signora  Fioren- 
tini  presented  herself,  with  the  ruins  of  her  fine 
powers,  in  Kroll's  theatre,  as  a  concert  singer; 
but  in  spite  of  her  admirable  school  she  was 
eclipsed  by  the  Spanish  singer  Fortuni,  with  her 
fresher  voice  and   Spanish   naivete.     With  Fio- 
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rentini  in  the.  concerts  at  Kroll's  appeared  the 
brothers  Wieniawski,  whose  performances  I 
have  before  noticed.  A  sonata  composed  by  the 
piano  virtuoso  Wieniawski,  a  pupil  of  Marx,  met 
with  no  very  favorable  reception  in  spite  of  its 
praiseworthy  delivery.  New  performers  to  us 
were  the  contrabassist  Bottesini,  and  a  virtuo- 
so on  the  ophicleid,  a  gigantic  wind  instrument 
of  colossal  bass  and  startling  tone  ;  his  name  is 
Colosanti.  Both  virtuosos  were  admired  for 
their  technical  skill  and  for  the  tender  tone  which 
they  knew  how  to  woo  forth  from  their  ponder- 
ous instruments ;  yet  the  impression  was  some- 
what strange  and  unnatural. 

Of  great  ( 'ratorio  performances  the  most  suc- 
cessful were  those  of  the  PauLus  by  Stern's  Ge- 
sangverein,  and  of  "  Alexander's  Feast"  and  the 
Requiem  by  the  Sing-akademie.  After  so  often 
recognizing  that  Stern's  Society  by  its  peculiar 
devotion  to  Mendelssohn  keeps  the  works  of  this 
favorite  and  intellectual  Berlin  composer  always 
fresh  before  our  minds,  I  may  now  remark  with 
praise  an  opposite  symptom  which  has  appeared 
very  recently  ;  and  that  is,  that  this  most  brilliant 
of  our  amateur  choral  societies  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  its  one-sidedness,  but  has  also  brought 
out  the  most  important  works  of  Bach  and  Beet- 
hoven. The  Englishman,  stiffly  encased  in  the 
forms  of  his  national  religion,  may  suffer  himself 
to  be  led  off  into  one-sidedness,  because  since 
Handel  no  composer  has  so  happily  met  this  sym- 
pathetic side  of  the  English  nation  as  Mendels- 
sohn in  his  great  Oratorios ;  but  we  must  not, 
in  spite  of  our  present  veneration  for  a  talent 
that  sprang  exclusively  from  our  own  city,  shut  our 
ears  against  the  ever  great  and  classical.  But 
the  commemoration  of  Mendelssohn's  death  was 
a  most  appropriate  occasion  for  the  repetition  of 
one  of  his  finest  works,  "  St.  Paul."  It  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  performances  of  this  gigantic 
chorus,  under  the  most  genial  director  in  Berlin  ; 
and  not  less  brilliant  were  the  solos  in  the  hands 
of  Mine.  Koster,  Fraiilein  Jenny  Meier,  and 
the  opera  singers  Mantius  and  Kkause. 

Not  less  worthy,  considering  the  now  much 
smaller  size  of  the  chorus,  was  the  performance 
by  the  Singakademie  of  Handel's  "  Alexander's 
Feast,"  a  work  so  full  of  youthful  freshness  and 
so  powerfully  affecting.  But  the  solos  were  in 
part  extremely  unsatisfactory,  because  our  Inten- 
dant  very  rarely  grants  the  services  of  the  thea- 
tre singers,  and  when  he  has  once  granted  them, 
commonly  recalls  the  permission  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. 

I  cannot  omit  mentioning  an  original  concert 
which  our  military  general  music  director  Wiep- 
recht  gave  in  the  Opera-house,  as  the  hund- 
redth concert  for  the  benefit  of  our  theatrical 
fund.  It  was  purely  made  up  of  works  by  prince- 
ly composers,  namely  by  the  Prussian  kings  Fred- 
eric the  Great  and  Frederic  William  III,  by 
Prince  Louis,  by  Prince  Albert,  by  the  Princess 
of  Prussia,  by  the  Duke  of  Coburg,  by  the 
Grand  Princess  Olga,  &c,  &c.  This  concert  re- 
versed the  customary  relation,  in  which  the  art- 
ists proceed  from  the  people  and  seek  the  favor 
of  the  princes  ;  this  time  the  artists  were  princes 
and  sought  the  favor  of  the  people.  ff. 


Nice,  Sardinia,  Dec.  20,  1857. — One  morn- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  diligence  I  peeped  abroad, 
and  lo  !  the  Mediterranean,  that  most  "lorious 
and  classic  of  waters,  was  before  me.     I  thrust 


my  nose  outside  of  the  huge  coverlet,  and  it  was 
greeted  with  the  delicious  fragrance  of  orange 
blossoms.  I  poked  my  head  far  out  at  a  danger- 
ous angle  and  feasted  my  eyes  with  the  sight  of 
roses  in  full  bloom.  1  felt  a  gradual  thaw  extend 
over  my  benumbed  body,  and  soon  began  to  ac- 
knowledge the  genial  effect  of  an  Italian  clime. 
We  were  entering  Nice. 

From  Marseilles  I  had  come  by  diligence  to 
the  frontier  of  Sardinia — and  while  on  the  sub- 
ject may  as  well  remark,  that  at  Marseilles  they 
have  a  fine  Opera  House,  where  Halevy's  ever- 
lasting Juice  was  announced  for  performance, 
the  night  I  was  in  that  famous  old  port.  The 
house  is  spacious  and  comfortable,  but  calls  lor  no 
special  comment.  Donizetti's  Martiri,  one  of  his 
very  finest  works,  and  one  totally  unknown  in 
America,*  was  alternating  with  La  Juice. 

Nice  is  probably  the  most  delightful  place  of 
fashionable  resort  in  the  world.  It  possesses  ev- 
ery attraction,  both  natural  and  artificial ;  it  en- 
joys an  ocean  beach  equal  to  that  of  Newport, 
and  is  completely  hemmed  in  by  mountains, 
which,  while  they  protect  it  from  cold  winds,  give 
a  variety  and  grandeur  to  its  scenery  that  it  is 
alone  in  the  power  of  the  "  everlasting  hills"  to 
bestow.  In  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  dividing 
it  into  two  parts,  familiarly  known  as  the  Old  and 
the  New  Town,  rises  a  beautiful  hill,  which  is 
used  as  a  promenade.  It  is  easily  ascended  by 
terraced  walks,  fringed  with  rose  bushes,  and 
with  those  huge  exotic  cacti,  that  in  New  York 
and  Boston  are  so  carefully  preserved  as  hot- 
house rarities,  while  from  the  grand  level  prome- 
nade on  its  summit,  the  eye  enjoys  a  glorious 
view  of  mountain  and  sea,  with  the  intervening 
town  of  Nice,  and  the  little  port  filled  with  ves- 
sels. But  it  is  not  its  natural  advantages  alone 
that  makes  Nice  so  delightful.  It  is  a  little  world 
of  itself — a  miniature  Paris,  with  its  brilliant 
stores,  its  fashionable  crowds,  its  noble  boule- 
vards, its  opera  houses  and  its  wealth — all  set 
down  by  the  sea  shore,  and  enjoying  the  genial 
warmth  of  a  continual  Spring — such  a  "gentle 
Spring"  and  l;  etherial  mildness"  as  Thomson 
wrote  about,  and  not  such  a  raw,  damp  Spring  as 
Tom  Hood  so  happily  and  truthfully  describes. 

You  must  know  that  the  New  Town  of  Nice 
consists  exclusively  of  superb  hotels  and  elegant 
villas,  and  these  are  built  with  considerable  taste, 
producing  on  the  whole  a  very  pleasing  archi- 
tectural effect.  Between  the  group  of  principal 
hotels  and  the  sea-shore  is  a  little  triangular  plot 
of  ground,  laid  out  in  walks  and  flower-beds, 
which  of  itself  has  little  to  attract  attention  ;  yet 
it  is  really  the  most  attractive  feature  of  Nice,  for 
at  this  spot,  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  afternoon, 
all  Nice  assembles  to  look  at  itself  and  to 
listen  to  the  music  of  an  excellent  band.  It 
forms  a  most  brilliant  sight — the  numerous  car- 
riages are  gathered  on  the  roadside,  and  the  oc- 
cupants have  descended  to  mix  with  the  gay 
crowd.  There  are  representatives  among  them 
from  every  quarter  of  Europe.  There  are  innu- 
merable deputations  from  the  land  of  John  Bull 
— there  are  Signors  from  New  York,  as  the  Nice 
newspaper  calls  the  American  gentlemen,  who 
rejoice  in  the  simple  name  of  Smith  or  Jones — 
there  are  Russians  and  Italians,  and  numbers  of 
petty  German  princes  and  princesses.  The 
Grand  Duchess  of  Baden  is  the  most  distinguish- 

*  Donizetti's  "  Martyrs"  was  performed  in  Boston 
eight  or  nine  years  since,  as  an  Oratorio  I  Ed. 


ed  of  the   late  arrivals,  of  course  excepting  the 
illustrious  "  Trovator." 

Well,  to  be  sure  it  is  a  gay  sight,  and  a  gay 
company  !  The  band  is  playing  one  of  Strauss' 
intoxicating  waltzes,  and  everybody  is  talking  to 
everybody,  and  keeping  time  with  their  forefin- 
gers. Ladies  in  carriages  are  receiving  visits, 
dandies  arrayed  in  the  latest  Parisian  style  are 
promenading  up  and  down,  and  among  all  move 
here  and  there  a  group  of  peasants  from  some  of 
the  neighboring  towns,  their  curious  costume  con- 
trasting singularly  with  the  silks  and  laces  and 
broadcloth  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Then 
on  all  this  gay  and  happy  assembly  the  bright 
afternoon  sun  is  shining  and  the  old  Mediterra- 
nean is  beating  on  the  beach  a  few  feet  distant. 
In  the  pauses  of  the  Strauss  music  you  hear 
his  regular  heavy  boom,  and  glancing  between 
the  brilliant  equipages  you  can  catch  glimpses  of 
his  white  and  dashing  surf. 

After  the  sun  has  set  the  band  disperses,  and 
the  concourse  of  listeners  follow  their  example. 
A  great  many  of  them  go  to  the  opera. 

Now  in  Nice,  this  little  town  of  30,000  inhabi- 
tants, they  have  two  fine  operas — a  French  and 
an  Italian.  The  former  appears  to  be  the  most 
fashionable,  and  has  certainly  the  finest  building 
— a  spacious,  handsome  theatre,  very  plain  in  its 
decorations,  but  still  possessing  every  requisite 
for  comfort.  It  was  filled  to  repletion  the  night  I 
attended  by  an  appreciative  audience  gathered 
to  listen  to  the  second  production  in  Nice  of  Mey- 
erbeer's Huguenots,  which  was  given  in  admira- 
ble style  by  an  excellent  troupe  with  one  Julia 
Drouet  as  Valentine,  and  Jouudan,  a  Paris 
tenor,  as  Raoul.  But  the  finest  artist  of  the 
company  and  the  one  who  was  received  with 
greatest  approbation  was  Mme.  Numa,  a  prima- 
donna  of  the  very  first  order  of  merit,  who  un- 
dertook the  other  soprano  role  in  the  Huguenots. 

At  the  Italian  Opera,  the  management,  to  com- 
pete with  the  success  of  Meyerbeer's  work  at  the 
rival  establishment,  offered  an  attractive  bill  com- 
prising the  whole  of  Rossini's  Barbiere  and  the 
third  act  of  Verdi's  Ernani.  It  is  not  customary 
to  give  the  names  of  the  artists  on  the  posters  as 
with  us,  so  I  did  not  learn  the  personnel  of  the 
company  of  the  Theatre  Varty,  as  the  Italian 
house  is  called. 

Perhaps  you  would  suppose  that  at  a  fash- 
ionable place  of  resort  like  Nice,  where  most  of 
those  who  support  the  opera  are  persons  of  almost 
unbounded  wealth,  the  price  of  admission  to  the 
opera  would  be  very  high.  But  such  is  not  the 
ease.  At  the  French  opera  the  boxes  are  let  by 
the  season,  and  the  parquette  is  thrown  open  to 
the  public  for  twenty  cents ;  ladies  can  visit  this 
part  of  the  house.  The  "  gods"  are  provided 
with  an  upper  galleiy  for  eight  cents.  At  the 
Italian  opera  the  prices  vary  from  sixty  cents,  for 
the  most  expensive  seats,  to  five  cents  for  the  up- 
per gallery,  including  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, prices  at  thirty,  fifteen,  and  ten  cents. 
Add  to  this  that  living  at  Nice  is  very  reasona- 
ble, that  the  climate  is  preferable  to  that  of  Flor- 
ence or  Rome,  that  the  scenery  is  unequalled, 
the  society  everything  that  could  be  desired,  and 
where  could  a  lazy  man  with  a  little  money  find 
a  more  delightful  spot  in  which  to  enjoy  his  dolce 
far  niente.  trovator. 

New  York,  Feb.  3. — Last  Saturday  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Thomas  gave  their  first  Matinee 
at  the   Lecture   Room  of  the  Spingler  Institute 
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(Mr.  Gorharn  D.  Abbot's  school  for  Young  La- 
dies), a  small  hall,  ampithcatrieally  arranged, 
which  is  tolerably  good  for  music.  It  was  quite 
filled  on  this  occasion,  and  the  audience  was  evi- 
dently well  satisfied  with  the  performances. 
These  consisted  of  quartets  by  Beethoven  and 
Schumann,  a  trio  by  Volkmann,  (who  is  he?) 
and  some  piano  morceaux  played  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Mason.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  quartet 
have  improved  greatly  (three  of  them,  at  least, 
for  the  violoncello  is  in  new  hands)  since  winter 
before  last.  They  give  evidence,  of  careful  prac- 
tice in  the  interval.  The  Beethoven  quartet 
was  one  of  the  op.  18  set — which  are  all  lovely. 
Schumann's  No.  1  is  a  grand,  splendid  composi- 
tion, the  many  obvious  difficulties  of  which  were 
finely  surmounted.  It  appeared  to  create  univer- 
sal enthusiasm.  The  Trio  was  full  of  pleasing 
melodies,  and  quite  taking,  though  not  at  all  deep. 
The  effect  of  Mr.  Mason's  excellent  playing  was 
marred  by  the  piano,  one  of  Steinway's  Grands, 
which  was  unpleasantly  harsh  and  loud  in  tone. 
It  appeared  to  be  the  same  instrument  used  at 
Goldbeck's  concert,  where  I  had  already  been 
struck  by  its  unfavorable  qualities.  These  were 
also  very  disadvantageous  to  Mr.  Mason's  solo- 
pieces,  which  were  an  Elude  of  Chopin  (op.  10, 
No.  7),  a  transcription  of  Weber's  Scldummer- 
lied,  by  Liszt,  Ilenselt's  pretty  little  Etude :  lSi 
oiseau  j'eiais." 

For  Eisfeld's  Soiree,  last  evening,  we  had, 
for  a  wonder,  gootl  weather. — but  a  lecture  by 
Edward  Everett  was  in  its  way.  However, 
Dodworth's  pretty  hall  was  fuller  than  it  has 
been  in  a  long  time  at  these  occasions.  The  con- 
cert was,  as  far  as  instrumental  music  was  con- 
cerned, a  most  enjoyable  one  ;  the  vocal  part  was 
only  calculated  to  serve,  as  a  foil,  being  even 
more  indifferent  than  usual.  We  had  a  charm- 
ing quartet  by  Haydn — so  like  him,  in  its  fresh- 
ness and  simplicity,  its  jolly  bag-pipe  sounds  in 
the  first  movement,  its  beautiful  harmonies  in  the 
second  (the  variations  on  the  Austrian  National 
Hymn)  the  airy  grace  of  the  minuetto,  and  pret- 
ty melodies  of  the  finale.  The  execution  of  both 
this  and  the  quartet  by  Rubinstein,  which  we 
heard  twice  last  year,  was  admirable.  The 
"  Music  of  the  Future"  was  farther  represented 
by  a  song  by  Johannes  Brahms,  a  wild,  wierd, 
very  original  thing — so  short  as  to  be  hardly 
more  than  a  musical  idea,  which  was  the  only 
thing  worth  listening  to,  or  even  mentionin"',  sung 
by  Mrs.  BniNCKEUHOFF,  the  vocalist  of  the  eve- 
ning. 

The  remaining  number  of  the  programme  was 
filled  by  Mr.  Goldijeck,  in  his  own  Trio.  Of 
this  composition  I  find  that  I  hardly  judged  cor- 
rectly in  a  previous  letter.  I  have  hardly  ever- 
known  anything  to  improve  so  much  by  a  second 
and  third  hearing,  In  a  measure,  indeed,  this 
was  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  voices,  the  pi- 
anos (we  had  here  a  Chickering)  and  in  the  vio- 
lins (for  though  Mr.  Mollenhauer  is  unquestiona- 
bly greater  as  a  solo  player  than  Mr.  Noll,  yet  in 
concerted  music  the  contrary  is  the  case),  as  well 
as  to  Mr.  Goldbeck  himself  playing  with  far  more 
spirit  and  fire  than  before.  But  setting  all  these 
outward  circumstances  aside,  the  composition  it- 
self seemed  to  me  far  more  praiseworthy  than  at 
the  first  hearing.  It  contains  passages  of  great 
power,  some  very  effective  parts,  (such  as  a  cres- 
cendo progression  in  the  first  movement,  or  the 
whole  of  the  scherzo)  and  melodies  which  a  bet- 


ter acquaintance  makes  much  more  pleasing. 
Parts  of  the  Andante  are  very  beautiful,  but  there 
is  a  little  sort  of  a  "quirk"  going  through  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  whole,  which  sounds  affected 
and  far-fetched,  and  could  very  well  be  dispensed 
with.  I  am  glad  to  say,  that  this  now  seems  to 
me  the  only  really  unpleasant  thing  in  the  whole 
work.  The  latter  is,  indeed,  quite  an  uncommon 
production  for  one  so  young,  and  gives  promise  of 
much  higher  things.  Its  chief  fault  is,  that  too 
many  musical  ideas  and  conceptions  are  crowded 
together ;  the  young  artist  has  not  yet  learned  to 
assort  them  sufficiently,  or  to  save  his  powers. 
He  has  undeniably  very  great  talent,  but  it  is  not 
yet  enough  under  his  control.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  he  could  not  have  studied  longer  under 
some  great  master ;  he  is  not  yet  firm  and  clear 
enough  to  tie  left  entirely  to  himself  The  best 
thing  for  him  would  be,  to  return  to  Europe  and 
be  a  scholar  a  little  longer.  In  that  case  one 
could  almost  certainly  predict  for  him  a  noble 
name  in  the  Art-world ;  whereas  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  if  he  continues  to  steer  his  own  bark, 
his  undisciplined  genius  will  scon  gain  an  unfor- 
tunate mastery  over  him,  and  he  will  wear  him- 
self out,  both  mentally  and  physically,  before  his 
career  is  fairly  begun.  1 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — The  third  ooncert  of  our 
Philharmonic.  Society  came  off  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning last.     The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

PART   I. 

1— Symphony— No.  7 Beethoven 

2 — "  II  Pincer," — Aria  from  Lnzza  Ladra, Rossini 

Madame  de  Lussan. 

3 — "  Keveiie," Alvars 

Hurp — Mr.  Aptumnias. 

PART  II. 

1 — "  Lustspiel."  (Comedy.)— Overture, Julius  Kietz 

2 — a.    "Autumn," John  Thomas 

b.    "La  Tarantella," Aptomuias 

Harp — Mjf,  Aptommas. 

3—"  Iticci  Waltz," Eicci 

Madame  de  Lussan. 
4 — "  William  Tell," — Overture, Rossini 

These  concerts  have  been  the  most  thoroughly 
enjoyable  of  anything  we  have  had  this  winter. 
The  "Brooklyn  Athenaium,"  though  large  enough 
for  ordinary  purposes,  is  too  small  for  any  large 
gathering — its  capacity  being  only  about  1200. 
But  what  it  lacks  in  size,  it  makes  up  in  its  ad- 
mirable acoustic  qualities. 

Now  imagine  such  a  room  well  filled — all  the 
good  seats  and  standing  room  occupied,  the  audi- 
ence not  dressy,  or,  at  least  in  appearance,  "fash- 
ionable"— but  looking  more  as  though  they  had 
"just  dropped  in  to  hear  the  music."  The  room 
is  full  some  time  before  the  concert  is  to  com- 
mence, and  as  almost  everybody  is  acquainted 
with  his  neighbor,  there  is  pleasant  chatting,  and 
— of  course  a  liltle  flirting,  until  a  rap  from  Mr. 
Eisfeld's  baton  restores  perfect  order,  and  the 
first  notes  of  the  glorious  "  seventh"  announce 
the  concert  fairly  begun.  The  orchestra  under 
Mr.  Eisfeld's  able  leadership  goes  through  the 
symphony  most  splendidly.  There  is  not  a  super- 
fluous instrument  or  an  inefficient  player  among 
the  whole  "  forty  performers."  The  sparkling 
Scherzo  laughed  and  frolicked,  the  Andante  was 
grand  and  sober,  the  Finale  Allegretto  earnest, 
dignified  and  emphatic. 

Mine,  de  Lussan  is  a  lady  with  a  pleasant, 
flexible,  light  voice,  of  good  style,  agreeable  and 
unpretending  in  manner.  She  sings  in  Dr. 
Pease's  (Catholic)  church,  in  Sidney  Place.  The 
choir  in  this  church  are  much  noted  for  their  ex- 
cellent singing,  great  numbers  attending  every 
Sunday,  and  some,  regularly,  only  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  the  music  ! 


In  her  first  piece,  Mine.  Lussan  was  somewhat 
disconcerted  and  nervous,  and  did  not  do  herself 

justice.  In  the  ■■  Li*'  i  \\ .  Ite"  be  was  more  suc- 
cessful and  received  an  •  icon-.  I  have  the  same 
fault  to  find  with  her,  however,  that  I  did  with 
Miss  Behrend  at  the  first  of  thesi  :  and 

that  is,  in  their  choice  of  pieces  to  Bing.  Had 
Mine,  du  Lussan  chosen  something  less  preten- 
tious, something  that  we  have  not  heard  song  by 
the  greatest  of  living  artists,  the  impression  left 
would  have  been  much  u  ore  to  her  advantage. 

Of  course  Mr.  Aptommas  played  delightfully 
and  pleased  immensely  :  he  always  does.  Loth 
pieces  were  warmly  received  and  encored.  In 
answer  to  the  second  encore.  Mr.  Aptommas 
gave  us  "  Sweet  Home,"  which,  in  its  turn  barely 
escaped  the  same  fate. 

The  '•  Comedy  Overture,"  !;■  Rietz,  contains 
some  beautiful  passages,  and  is  sure  to  be  popu- 
lar if  given  at  chamber  conceit--,  but  is  not  of  the 
kind  to  please  large,  popular  audiences.  It 
seemed  to  me  very  much  like  Mendelssohn's  mu- 
sic, not  that  it  imitates  Mendelssohn  ex;  cot  in 
style. 

The  "  Tell"  Overture  was  finely  given  :  had  it 
been  anywhere  else  in  the  programme  but  the 
last,  it  would  surely  have  been  encored. 

For  the  fourth  and  last  concert  of  the  season, 
we  are  to  have  Gadc's  Symphony  in  C,  the  Over- 
ture, "  Calm  sea  and  happy  voyage,"  by  Mendels- 
sohn, and  "  Masaniello"  Overture.      Bellini. 


gnujifrfji  Jcuutal  flf  Jtair, 

BOSTOI,  FEB.  6,  1858. 

C  O  N  C  E  H  T  S  . 

Orchestral.  —  Mr.  Zerrahk's  second  concert 
(Saturday  evening,  Jon.  30)  will  be  remembered:  — 
not  for  its  rare  excellence,  but  for  ihe  signal  lessen 
that    it  gave.     Seldom  have  wc  had  a  more  uninter- 
esting, seldom  a  more  ysiful  lowcrt.     In  what  way 
we  shall  see. 

Of  course  it  was  not  possible  that  one  of  Zerrahn's' 
programmes  should  contain  sothing  of  tl  e  highest 
and  most  sterling  order.  He  is  too  true  a  musical 
enthusiast  for  that.  The  trouble  was  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  the  multifarious  hints 
and  clamors  from  all  quarters  had  forced  him  into  a 
new  chapter  of  experiments  in  the  very  delicate  and 
critical  matter  of  programme-making.  He  came 
nobly  forward  in  a  time  of  "panic,"  when  few  had 
courage  to  think  auy  concerts  practicable,  ami  least 
of  all  such  concerts  as  appeal  to  real  taste  ai.d  culture 
for  support.  Wc  were  thankful  to  get  orchestral 
music  upon  any  terms,  and  Zerrahn  had  our  sympa- 
thy and  best  wishes  when  he  undertook  to  give  us  the 
best  music  that  he  eouid  in  the  cheapest  way,  :.\  d  by 
mingling  the  "light,"  "popular"  elements  in  his 
programmes  in  doses  large  enough  to  attract  paying 
audiences.  Ko  blame  to  him  then  ;  the  result  is  such 
that  we  rejoice — so  must  severer  classicists  than  wc — 
that  he  has  fully  tried  this  plan  of  pleasing  the 
unmusical, — that  he  has  tried  the  seal  and  gratitude  of 
those  who  cry  out  upon  all  occasions  lor  "light" 
music. 

The  programme,  take  it  all  together,  was  about 
the  lightest  and  the  dullest  that  we  lemcml  er  in  our 
twenty  years  of  orchestral  ot  (as  they  say  elsewhere) 
"  Philharmonic"  concerts.  It  failed  to  draw  more 
than  a  very  moderate  audience, and  failed  to  interest 
or  keep  there  those  who  came.  Yet,  as  wc  said  be- 
fore, it  did  have  points  of  interest.  It  opened  nobly. 
The    greatest    Symphony  by  Mozart,   that  in   C, 
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(which  some  Englishman,  struck  by  the  larjrc,  ma- 
jestic and  triumphant  character  of  its  three  livelier 
movements,  especially  the  four-fold  fu<ruc  of  the  Fi- 
nale, called  the  "  Jupiter,"  or  kins  of  Symphonies), 
was  very  finely  played,  and  listened  to  with  deep  at- 
tention and  delight.  No  other  piece  that  oveninjr, 
and  few  pieces  any  cveninir,  so  enchained  the  entire 
audience.  After  an  interval  of  instrumental  solo, 
came  the  Figaro  overture,  also  Mozart's,  which  flew 
by  with  the  swift  and  shining  wings  of  a  brief  merry 
moment.  This  ended  the  first  part,  and  with  this 
the  musical  interest  of  the  evening  was  exhausted. 

The  second  part  consisted  of  a  very  flat  and 
worthless  piece  of  picture  music  ('The  Dream  of 
the  Savoyard")  by  Lumhye  ;  another  solo ;  the  Ro- 
manza  from  L'JZcIair,  for  English  Horn  and  Flute, 
pretty  enough;  a  '" Papageno"  Concert  Polka  on 
airs  from  the  Zauberjiole ;  an  indifferent  overture, 
"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  by  Nimbi.  The 
solos  were  by  a  youna:  Hungarian  violoncellist, 
Fury  Kt.tctzer.  one  of  Mr.  Ullman's  importations. 
His  manner  is  simple  and  modest,  he  draws  a  very 
sweet,  singing  tone  from  his  strings,  and  his  chief 
point  seems  to  he  a  highly  finished,  althongh  rather 
sentimental,  singing  or  cuntabile  style.  In  bravura 
he  indulged  comparatively  little,  which  was  to  his 
credit;  that  little  was  in  the  last  variation  to  his  last 
piece,  the  Le  Desir  waltz.  His  chromatic  intervals 
were  nor  always  precisely  true  :  and  what  made  the 
matter  worse  sometimes,  especially  in  an  Adagio 
by  Mozart  and  a  fantasia  on  Don  Sebastion,  was 
the  clumsy  and  confuted  instrumentation  of  the 
orchestral  accompaniment,  as  far  as  possible  from 
Mozart's  manner,  which  made  frequent  discord. 
The  solos  were  creditable  to  Mr.  Kletzer,  but  hardly 
an  "  attractive"  feature  in  the.  concert.  The  fact  is, 
the  great  majority  of  concert-goers  are  weary  of  so- 
los as  such,  unless  the  composition  itself  have  intrin- 
sic charm,  like  a  Concerto  by  Beethoven  or  Mendels- 
sohn. And  how  long  will  our  concert-niyers  he 
deceived  by  this  very  superficial  and  unsignifying 
matter  of  clapping  of  hands.  It  is  not  the  real  au- 
dience who  clap  :  it  is  hardly  natural  to  clap  hands 
when  we  enjoy  deeply.  First  blow  away  this  froth, 
and  then  you  come  to  the  real  sense  and  feeling  of 
an  audience.  Not  the  hands  of  the  unmusical,  hut 
the  hearts  of  the  musical  are  the  thermometer  that 
may  be  trusted  Yet  it  is  the  children  in  almost  eve- 
ry audience,  even  of  our  so-called  highest  concerts, 
whose  verdict  seems  to  be  mo,st  courted  in  the  trving- 
on  of  programmes. 

But  to  return  to  Lumhye.  The  "  Savoyard's 
Dream"  will  be  an  era  in  our  music.  It  is  an  or- 
chestral fantasia,  by  a  famous  Polka  writer,  on  a 
very  flat  and  sentimental  story  of  a  girl  going  off  in 
a  steamship,  the  lover's  pains  of  absence,  and  dreams 
of  her  return;  full  of  claptrap  description  of  winds 
and  waves,  in  very,  v.ery  feeble  imitation  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Meeres-stille  overture ;  of  stale,  sentimental 
hurdy-gurdy  melody, and  low  tricks,  such  as  rubbing 
sand-paper  to  imitate  the  rustling  of  water.  Some 
laughed  at  it,  nobody  seemed  to  like  it.  It  fell  flat. 
The  ''light"  music  movement  had  run  itself  off  its 
legs.  The  "  Dream"  was  the  last  struggle  in  a  poor, 
and  false  direction,  the  turning  point,  at  wbieh  we 
bid  good-bye,  we  trust  forever,  to  a  mistaken  concert 
policy.  It  convinced  the  lighter  portion  of  the  audi- 
ence even  that  poor  things  are  not  quite  so  pleasant 
after  all  as  good  things  ;  it  convinced  the  musicians 
and  the  newspaper  paragraphists ;  above  all  it  con- 
vinced Mr.  Zerrahn  that  this  was  not  the  way  to  do 
it ;  he  has  tried  the  experiment  out,  and  learned  a 
lesson,  as  he  makes  haste  to  show  us  by  his  next 
programme,  from  which  he  discards  all  "dreams"  and 
"panic"  pieces.  There  is  but  one  way  in  the  long 
run  to  secure  an  audience  for  concerts  of  a  high  class  ; 
it  is  to  make  up  the  programme  without  regard  to 
names,  as  "  classical"  or  "  light",  but  solely  with  re- 
gard to  what  is  good  intrinsically.     Study  contrast, 


study  variety,  proportion,  but  let  every  piece  be  good. 
By  persisting  in  this  policy,  the  public  must  come 
round  to  the  high  standard  ;  but  undertake  to  cater 
to  every  whim  of  false  taste  or  ignorance,  arid  take 
the  vote  of  hands  alone,  and  very  soon  you  know 
not  where  you  are;  you  arc  entirely  afioat  ;  there  is 
no  right  and  no  wrong;  no  principle  or  fixed  point 
anywhere  ;  no  part  of  the  last  year's  experience  sur- 
vives as  a  foundation  for  the  next  year ;  no  steady 
growth  or  progress  upward;  but  all  is  chance,  ca- 
price and  chaos. 

The  next  concert  will  he  one  week  from  to  night. 
The  programme  is  a  grand  one,  wholly  free  from 
nonsense.  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony;  the 
playful  Allegretto  from  the  Eighth  Symphony;  the 
overtures  to  Tannhiiuser  and  Der  Frcischiltz;  these 
are  the  orchestral  numbers.  Then  Mr.  CoorER,  one 
of  the  very  first  of  English  violinists,  will  play  either 
Mendelssohn's  or  one  of  Beethoven's  Concertos; 
and  Miss  Milner,  who  sang  so  finely  in  the  "  Crea- 
tion," will  sing  some  pieces  worthy  of  sucb  a  eon- 
cert. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Ckub.  We  are  two 
concerts  in  arrears  in  our  notices  of  the  choice  feasts 
still  prepared  us  by  this  Club.  The  third  of  the 
present  series  occurred  Jan.  5,  and  with  the  follow- 
ing programme  : 

part  r. 

1— Quartet  No.  3.  in  K  fiat.  cp.  44 Mendelssohn 

2 — Aria  from  "Titos,"  Deli  per  questo, Mozart 

3— Quartet  in  0,  No.  45,  (first  time.) Haydn 

fart  tt. 

i— Allegretto- from  the  Quintet  in  K  minor,  op.  8, N.  Cade 

5—  Song:  "  Das  heicih'che  Lei'I."  (Secret  Sorrow) Spohr 

With  Violoncello  Obligate. 
6 — Second  Quintet  in  C.  op  20, Beethoven 

If  we  remember,  luck  went  against  the  perfect 
sympathy  of  strings  that,  night  in  several  pieces.  It 
is  a  delicate  matter,  that  of  getting  a  quartet  in  per- 
fect tune  and  rapport ;  it  depends  on  moods,  on  mag- 
netism, states  of  air  and  temperature,  &c.  But  the 
most  part  of  the  music  was  enjoyed,  the  Quintet  hy 
Beethoven  especially,  the  first  movement  of  which  is 
among  the  very  fine=t  of  his  early  period.  The 
Adagio  is  more  Mozartish.  The  vocalist  was  Miss 
Maria  Fries,  who  is  to  he  honored  for  her  choice 
of  pieces,  which  she  had  studied  well,  and  sang  with 
fair  execution  and  with  a  clear  and  true,  if  not  very 
sympathetic  voice. 

The  fourth  programme  (last  Tuesday  evening) 
was  one  of  the  very  best: 

PART   I 

1— Quintet  in  B  flat,  (first  time,) Mozart 

Allegro — Tenia  con  variazioni — Minuetto — Finale,  Allegro  assai 

2 — Ave  Maria, Robert  Franz 

3 — Piano  Trio,  in  C  minor,  op.  1,  No.  1, Beethoven 

Allegro  eon  brio — Andante  eon  variazioni — Minuetto — 

Finale.  Prestissimo. 

PART  II. 

4— Two  movements  from  Posthumous  Quartet,.  ..Mendelssohn 

5— Cavatina  from  "  Titus,"  V:itto  ben  mio,  (with  Clarinet 

pbligato, '. Mozart 

G — Quartet  in   E  minor,  op.  59.  No.  2  of  the  Three  Razo- 

moufslcy  Quartets, Beethoven 

Allegro— Molto  Adagio— Scherzo  and  Trio  :  Theme  Russe — 
Finale,  Presto 

The  great  feature  was  the.  Beethoven  Quartet,  a 
work  in  every  way  one  of  the  most  original  and  full 
of  character  of  the  great  master.  It  is  extremely 
difficult,  but  went  remarkably  well.  There  is  some- 
thing strangely  intellectual  and  rare  in  the  quaint 
theme  of  the  Allegro,  in  its  echo  on  a  strange  key 
and  in  the  whole  development;  it  is  a  pure  creation 
of  the  mind,  and  hears  no  taiut  of  commonplace. 
The  Adagio,  long  as  it  is.  is  one  of  Beethoven's 
noblest  and  profonndest,  full  of  feeling  and  of 
beauty,  a  zeal  de  profundis.     The  Bussian   theme  is 

The  Mozart  Quintet  was  delicious,  though  not 
one  of  the  very  best.  It  is  quite  dramatic  in  parts, 
having  considerable  recitative  and  solo.  It  suffered 
some  from  impure  intonation  in  the  highest  tones  of 
the  first  violin.  The  Mendelssohn  specimens  were 
of  the  best,  both  of  his  pensive  and  his  fairy  vein. 
Perhaps  most  persons  enjoyed  most  the  Beethoven 
Trio,  which  abounds  in  exquisite  ideas  and  con- 
trasts.    The   piano   part  was   played  by  Mr.  B.  J. 


Lang,  with  a  precision,  cleanness  and  expression 
that  would  have  done  honor  to  fir  more  experienced 
artists.  Wo  do  not  remember  a  more  promising  de- 
but in  this  kind. 

The  vocalist  was  Mrs.  M.  N.  BOYDISN,  another 
debutante,  of  youthful  and  interesting  appearance, 
who  seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  and  feeling' of 
her  music,  especially  the,  Ave  Maria  hy  Franz,  hut 
whose  vocal  style  is  rattier  crude  as  yet ;  nor  was 
the  voice  always  true.  She  has  scarcely  execution 
enough  for  the  cavatina  from  Mozart.  The  accom- 
paniments to  the  -dee  Maria.,  as  arranged  for  muted 
strings,  had  a  beautiful  effect.  On  the  whole  it  was 
one  of  the  best  Chamber  Concerts  we  have  ever 
had. 


The  "  Okpheds"  offer  fine  attractions  for  their  last 
concert  this  evening.  Those  glorious  double-chorus- 
es from  the  Greek  tragedies  will  be  repeated  ;.so  too 
the  Trio  from  Euryaidhe. ;  Miss  Doahe  will  sing; 
Mr.  Leoniiaiid,  the  pianist,  will  play  Mendelssohn 
and  Chopin  ;  and  there  will  be  part-songs  grave  and 

gay,  and  of  the   best In   Philadelphia  the   Opera 

still  flourishes.  The  debut  of  Formes,  in  the  part  of 
Plunket,  was  an  ovation  ;  for  the  rest  Maltha,  was 
badly  done.  .  Norma  still  worse,  in  an  afternoon,  by 
Mme.  Cakadoki,  Mine.  Siedenburo,  and  Messrs. 
Bignardi  and  Dujirenil.  Chorus  and  orchestra 
are  still  complained  of,  in  spite  of  the  arrival  of  con- 
ductor Ansciiutz.  /'  Puritani  was  never  so  well  per- 
formed, they  say,  in  Philadelphia,  as  last  week  by 
Formes,  Gassieu,  Tieekini  and  Lagrange. 

31  d  o  e  r  t  i  s  t  m  c  n  t  s . 

GRPESTJS  GLEE  CLUB. 

THE  rC7=T.AST  CONCERT  (of  the  Series  of  Three)  of  the 
ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB  will  take  place  on  SATURDAY 
EVENING,  Feb.  6th.  at  the  MELODEON,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Accost  Kreissmakn.  The  Club  will  be  kindly 
assisted  by  Miss  Leer  A.  Doane,  Vocalist,  and  Mr  DuGo  Leo.n- 
UAHn.  Pianist. 

FBOGEAMME. 

Part  I. 

1— Double  Chorus.     From  CEdipus  Coloneus Mendelssohn 

2— Lebenslutt      Soprano  Solo  with  Chores Ililler 

3— Caprieio.     Piano  Solo Mendelssohn 

4—  VTasserfahrt Mendelssohn 

5 — Duet  from  Figaro Mozart 

6— Double  Chorus  from  Antigone Mendelssohn 

Part  II. 

1 — Ballade     In  A  fiat  major Chopin 

2 — Aria  with  Chorus  from  llotneo  and  Juliet Bellini 

3— Trio  and  Chorus  from  Euryantlie Weber 

4— Waltz.     (By  request) Vogl 

5 — Trio  with  Chorus Kuecken 

6— Turkish  Drinking  Song Mendelssohn 

Tickets,  50  cents  each,  may  be  had  at  the  music  stores, 
and  at  the  door  on  the  evening 

Concert  to  commence  at  7>2  o'clock. 


BOSTON     MUSIC    HALL. 
CARL    ZEB.HAHN 

Will  give  *ui3 

THIRD    GRAND    CONCERT 

(AND  LAST  BUT  ONE,) 

On  Saturday  Evening,  February  13th, 

For  which  occasion  Mr.  Z  has  succeeded  in  securing  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of 

The  Celebrated  English  Songstress,  and 

JS/L1R-     COOPEE, 

The  Great  European  Violinist. 

PROGRAMME, 

PART   I. 

1— Syro  phony  in  A  major  { No.  7 ) Beethoven 

2—  Scena  and  Aria  from  ■'  Titus," Mozarb 

MISS  MILNER. 

3— Concerto  for  Violin,  with  orchestral  accornp..  .Mendelssohn 

'  Mil.  COOPER. 

PART  II. 

4— Overture  :  "  Tuunh'iuser," It.  Wagner 

5-Scotch  Ballad, 

MISS  MILNER. 
6 — Allegretto  Scherzando  frou;  the  8th  Symphony,  Beethoven 
7 — Duecto  for  Violin  and  Voice, 

MR    COOl'ELt   and  MISS  MILNER. 
8— Overture  .  "Der  FreisciiUtz," 0.  M.  de  Weber 

Single  tickets,  50  cents  each,  and  packages  of  four  tickets, 
good  for  any  of  the  remaining  Concerts,  at  Two  Dollars,  may 
be  obtained  at  the  principal  music  stores,  and  at  the  door  on 
the  evening  of  performance. 

Doors  open  at  6*4  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7>£  o'clock. 

MRS.    J.     H.    LONG, 

^7-OaA.r.IST    (SOPBAKTO). 
Address  at  Winthvop  House,  Boston. 
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BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 

AFTERNOON" C ONCER TS 

By   the   Orchestral    Union, 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

CARL   ZERRAHS, Conductor. 


K^Doors  open  at  2— Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 
C7-Package  of  Six  tickets,  $1.    Single  tickets,  25  cts. 
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promptly  executed  at  this  Office. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 

ebIjSld?ijo>-:e^<o:o.te£» 

At  the  Fairs  of  1856: 


FROM    THE 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

v  THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    ORAND    PIANO| 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  beeu  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


W ABEKOO M S , 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

ML.L.E.  GABRIELLE   BE  LAMOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  ('lasses  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

£*%  {Imported  from  England) 

3*9'    Broadway,  N.T. 

LATEST     PUBLICATIONS. 

Now  Ready, 

OCTAVO   EDITION  OF  ORATORIOS, 

'  The  following  new  volumes  : 

HAYDN'S  SEASONS,  (bd.  scarlet  cloth) #1  63 

MENDELSSOHN'S  9.5th  PSALM,  "  Come,  let 

us  sing,"  (paper) 37 

ROSSINI'S  STABAT  MATER,  (bd.  scarlet  el.)  I  00 
ROMBERG'S  LAY  OF  THE  BELL,  (paper)  ...63 
SPOHR'S  LAST  JUDGMENT,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  25 

Do.  do.  (paper  covers)  ..75 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOE  THE    DIFFUSION    OF 

MUSICAL   KNOWLEDGE. 

SABILLA  NOVELLO'S  VOICE  AND  VOCAL 

T,  (with  anatomical  illustrations,) 25 

SILCHER'S  SUCCINCT  INSTRUCTIONS  for 
the  Guidance  of  Singing  Schools  and  Choral 
Societies, 25 

NAGELI  AND  PFEIFFER'S  PART-SONGS 
AND  CHORUSES,  in  Progressive  Order, 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Part-Singing, 1  50 

ORGAN    MUSIC. 

BACH,  SEB'N.  The  celebrated  4S  Preludes  and 
Fugues  (The  "Well- tempered  Clavichord),  ed- 
ited by  W.  F.  Best, 5  25 

Or  in  4  books,  each,  1  50 

RINK'S  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  SCHOOL,  op. 

55,  carefully  revised  and  corrected, 3  75 

Or  in  G  books,  each,     75 

Any  of  the  above  works  will  be  forwarded  post  free 
on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 

J.    A..    NQVEX.ZO, 

389  Broadway,  New  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Squrre,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEERBACH  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  classes. 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  fiDger 
exercises,  scales,  &c,  and  ou  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Roxbury ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  O. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ  &  Harmony, 

3    II  A  Y  W  A  K  D    PLACE. 

J.   TEENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  5&  Klneelantl  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

tfjoijitt  of  1{je  .piaim  unit  linging, 

V.    S.    HOTEL. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IlfflFOBTEBS  OF  FOTS^ICSN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BK0ADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

C.    BREITSIrVG, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  EranVs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

0=*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

music  "and    job    printing  officeI 


:KL:iNro:o.:E*_?s 

ffjtefa)    jjJiano- forte    School   lOiube 

FOR  THE  YOUNG   PIANIST, 

A  COLLECTION    OF   SELECT  PIAXO  PIECES 
WITH  MECHANICAL  EXERCISES, 

BY 

OTTJLITJS    KNORR. 
Price  $2.50. 


In  teaching  those  who  are  Mill  at  the  ourwt  of  their  studies. 
the  instructor  find?  great  difficulty  in  selecting  suitable  pieces 
for  the  (scholar  to  practise  by  way  of  relief  to  his  mechanical 
exercises.  As  the  author  of  this  work  suggests  in  hip  preface, 
much  depends  upon  a  judicious  choice  in  this  respect.  This 
compilation  is  mainly  designed  ro  meet  the  difficulry.  lie  has 
arranged  here  a  large  collection  of  short  and  pleasing  melo- 
dies, such  as  can  with  safety  he  made  to  accompany,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  tediousness  of,  dry  Gnger  (  xerefses  In 
the  course  of  these  lirtle  pieces,  he  introduces  one  by  one  all 
the  various  little  niceties  of  i'i-    <<  ;■ ....  n   . 

and  explanations  as  to  the  expiessmu  and  method  of  ex«*cut- 
ing  them  They  serve  not  merely  a*  u;eful  mecnankal  exer- 
cises for  the  fingers,  but  also  as  example*  of  the  many  forms 
of  piano  passages,  and  as  an  admirable  preparation  for  more 
elaborate  compositions,  such  as  are  to  be  taken  up  by  those 
whom  he  designates  as '•  in  the  second  stage  "  of  their  studies. 

The  system  of  fiDgering.  too,  employed  by  this  great  master 
is  excellent,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Brery 
consideration  is  made  for  the  smaller  hand  of  the  voung pupil, 
and  the  exercises  are  so  anan^ed  as  to  train  it  gradually  for 
the  more  expended  "grasps"  of  the  matured  pianist  The 
mechanical  exercises  interspersed  are  preparatory  of  what  fol- 
lows, and  are  throughout  disposed  with  a  view  to  progressiTe- 
ness. 

This  "  Guide1' cannot  fail  to  meet  a  want  which  is  greatly 
felt.     Published  by 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 

291  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

THE  MUSICIANS  GUIDE,  a  large  quarto  of  80  pages,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thalberg.  Analysis  of  4300  Musical  Works, 
Musical  Engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Husfr,  &c.  A 
book  of  great  value  to  all  musicians.  Sent  to  any  address  on 
the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps  to  defray  postage. 

TO  EDITORS.  — Russell  &  Richardson  will  send  you  S2 
worth  of  their  latest  Musical  Publications  (postage  free  if  you 
will  give  the  above  advertisement  (including  this  offer)  one 
insertion  in  your  paper. 

New  Edition  of  a  Popular  Work. 

THE  SINGING  SCHOOL  COMPANION  :  A  Col- 
lection of  Secular  ana  Sacred  Music  :  together  with  a 
New  and  Easy  Method  of  Tnstvni  tv  n  in  the  Art  of  Singing, 
designed  for  Singing  and  w.  .■>  ■  .  Schools,  Social  Asses  I  li  -. 
Choir  Practice,  and  Religion^  Worship.  By  Joseph  and 
Horace  Bird. 

This  book  contains,  in  addition  to  its  course  of  Instruction 
in  Yocal  Music,  more  than  One  Hundred  Sores,  Duets,  Four- 
Part  Songs,  Glees,  &c,  Eighty-Seven  Metrical  Tunes,  Forty- 
two  Select  pieces  for  the  Church,  Sixteen  Chants,  and  Five 
Grand  Choruses.  Price  67  cts. 
Published  by 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co..  277  Washington  St. 
Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 

£3  -     33.     E  ALiIj, 

TEACHER     OF      MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

G.    ANDRE    &    C  O., 
Depot   of    Foreign    and    American    Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  .1.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

T\TAKTED, — A  situation  as  Organist  or  Conductor  of  a 
l  Y     Choir.     Address  "  Organist,"  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson's, 291  Washington  Street. 
Boston,  Jan.  30,1858. 

SIGNOR  AUGTJETO  BENDELAKI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86    Pinckney  Street. 

WILLIAM    SCH.ULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  ™  the  VIOLIN,  the  1'IANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  HUSH.'.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

OTTO     DRESEL, 

UNITED     STATES      HOTEL. 
TEEMS  OF  ADVERTISING 

first  insertion,  per  Hue lOcffi, 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5 cts. 

For  one  column,  [126  lines)  first  insertion 

Do  do  each  subsequent $6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20ets. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  inadvauce. 

No.    21    SCHOOL    STREET. "~ 
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BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    13,   1858.  Vol.  XII.  No.  20. 


Jluiirjht's  Jmujiuil  flf  JjliUxtr, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEEHS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 

SINGLE   COPIES.  STX  CENTS. 
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J.  S.  DWIGHT,   EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

Sy  OFFICE,    No.  21    School  Street,  Boston. 


S  UBS  CRIP  TI ONS  HE  CE1 VE  D 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION 21  School  St.  Boston 

By  RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON,  291  Wnsh'n  St.       " 

"  CLAPP  &  CORY, Providence,  R.  I. 

"    0.   Bl!  BUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"    SCHAltFKNBERG   &   LUIS,  769  Broadway,        " 

"  GEOKGK   DUTTON,  Jr Rochester,  H .  1 . 

"   G   ANDRE  &   CO....  1104  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

"  JOHN   H.  MKLLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"   MILLER  &  BEACIIAM,..181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"    W.  D.  ZOGBAIJM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"    W.  F.  COLBURN Cincinnati,  O. 

"   HOLBROOK   &   LONG, Cleveland.  0. 

Our  Music-teacher. 

FROM    THE    BROWN    PAPERS. 
[Continued  from  page  354.] 

Mrs.  Peters  is  a  noble  woman,  but  Mrs.  John- 
son is  the  treasure  ! 

What  endless  conversations  we  have  upon 
music  !  Our  tastes  agree,  having  been  developed 
under  similar  influences  in  Germany,  although 
our  visits  there  were  years  apart ;  and  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  topics,  which  rise  spontaneously 
when  we  are  together.  When  Mrs.  Johnson  was 
there,  Beethoven  was  just  passing  away;  Schu- 
bert was  beginning  to  be  appreciated ;  that  won- 
derful youth,  Mendelssohn,  was  raising  hopes 
destined  in  great  measure  to  be  fulfilled  ;  Hum- 
mel, Seyfried,  and  many  others  still  remained, 
who  had  known  Mozart  and  Haydn;  Rossini  and 
Bellini  were  in  the  meridian  of  their  glory  ;  Liszt 
and  Paganini  were  the  marvels  of  the  concert- 
room  ;  Malibran,  Pasta,  Sontag,  Lablache,  Rubi- 
ni,  were  the  singers  ;  Beethoven's  last  works  were 
the  bugbears  of  the  critics,  and  incomprehensi- 
ble to  almost  the  entire  musical  public.  How 
much  she  has  to  tell  of  those  days  and  of  some  of 
those  great  artists,  whom  she  saw  and  heard  ! 
Then  it  was  that  she  made  herself  the  accomp- 
lished musician  that  I  find  her  to  be,  and  attained 
that  excellence  which  causes  me  daily  to  marvel 
that  she  thus  buries  her  talents  in  this  little  out- 
of-the-way  country  village. 

In  spite  of  my  better  judgment,  the  impression 
made  upon  me  in  my  childhood,  by  what  was 
said  of  her  marriage,  was  so  strong,  that  I  Ion" 
hesitated  to  speak  of  her  deceased  husband,  so 
fearful  was  I  of  awakening  unpleasant  recollec- 
tions in  her  mind.  I  was  afraid  of  touching  upon 
some  sore  spot ;  and  yet  the  desire  to  know  her 
story — to  clear  up  the  mystery — increased  with 


every  interview.  Last  week,  however,  while 
chatting  with  her,  the  conversation  took  such  a 
turn  as  enabled  me  to  relate  my  childish  recollec- 
tions of  her  as  I  have  sketched  them  above.  I 
do  not  now  rembember  how  I  concluded  my  tale, 
but  I  suppose  it  was  with  some  very  solemn,  ab- 
surd, and  in  her  eyes,  comical  expression  of  sym- 
pathy for  her  fancied  troubles  and  sorrows ;  for 
my  sentimentality  was  shocked  and  all  my 
thoughts  thrown  into  sudden  confusion  by  a 
hearty  burst  of  merriment. 

"  I  declare,"  said  she,  ■'  it  is  almost  a  pity  to 
spoil  so  pretty  a  romance  as  you  have  evidently 
imagined  about  me.  I  can  understand  now  the 
mysterious  references  which  you  have  occasion- 
ally made  to  my  past  history.  Now,  I  assure  you 
I  have  no  more  story  to  tell  than  Canning's  knife- 
grinder  had,  unless  it  be  made  worth  telling  by 
the  simple  fact,  that  the  regularities  of  courtship, 
and  a  wedding  party,  and  the  distribution  of  cake 
and  cards,  and  the  various  el  celeras  of  such  an 
affair  in  a  country  town,  were  dispensed  with, — 
and  that  the  affair  was  somewhat  sudden,  and  I 
chose  to  marry  Mr.  Johnson,  a  poor  man,  rather 
than  two  or  three,  others  who  were  well-to-do  in 
the  world.  As  a  matter  of  course  all  the  village 
gossips  had  their  say  upon  the  matter,  and  knew 
my  business  best — but  I  was  far  away  and  not 
troubled  in  the  least  by  it  all — the  reports  of  their 
talk  in  my  sister's  letters  only  made  me  laugh." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  the  story,  though," 
said  I. 

"  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Johnson  ?" 
"  I  have   no  distinct  recollection  of  him — not 
distinct  enough  in  fact  to  make  me  sure  that  I 
ever  saw  him.     He  did  not  belong  to  Hildale  ?" 

"  No.  He  was  from  Roxbury.  While  in 
College  he  taught  our  school  two  or  three  win- 
ters'— and  became  a  favorite  in  the  place — but 
that  was  before  I  was  old  enough  to  attend.  Af- 
ter graduating,  he  studied  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  during  the  last  war  was  persuaded  to  join  a 
privateer  fitted  out  by  some  Salem  merchants,  as 
surgeon.  The  vessel  crossed  the  ocean,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  war  was  sold  in  one  of  the  Dutch 
ports.  Several  prizes  had  been  taken,  and  the 
Doctor's  share  of  prize-money  was  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  remain  some  time  in  Europe. 
From  his  childhood  his  earnest  wish  had  been  to 
become  a  painter,  and  nothing  but  the  want  of 
encouragement  for  art  in  those  days  and  the  earn- 
est desire  of  his  father  had  led  him  to  the  study 
of  medicine. 

"  Being  now  in  Europe  with  funds  sufficient  to 
support  him  for  some  time,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
Art.  The  spoils  of  the  continent  were  then  in  the 
Louvre,  and  having  made  the  Rhine  tour,  he 
hastened  to  Paris  and  devoted  himself  to  study. 


But  the  great  political  events  which  followed  had 
their  effect  upon  his  fortunes  and  drove  him  back 
to  America,  but  not  to  his  profession.  Medicine 
had  less  charms  for  him  than  ever,  and  he  chose 
to  leave  his  father's  house,  depending  upon  his 
ill-paid  labors  as  an  artist,  rather  than  live  in 
cemfort  and  ease  as  a  physician.  People  had  not 
much  money  to  spend  upon  superfluities  from 
1815  to  1825,  and  Mr.  Johnson  lived  in  poverty. 
His  efforts  in  portrait  and  landscape  painting 
were  by  no  means  despicable  in  point  of  art, 
though  they  were  so  in  point  of  remuneration  for 
the  labor  bestowed  upon  them.  I  mentioned  that 
he  had  been  a  favorite  among  the  Hildale  people 
when  schoolmaster,  and  he  used  to  come  up  and 
spend  his  summers  here,  boarding  at  the  tavern, 
spending  his  mornings  in  sketching  and  painting, 
and  the  afternoons  in  fishing  or  visiting  and  chat- 
ting with  the  neighbors.  He  was  very  fond  of 
children — especially  of  us  little  girls  ;  he  painted 
little  pictures  for  us,  sometimes  wrote  us  verses, 
sketched  us  singly  and  in  groups,  weighed  us  up- 
on the  grocer's  scales,  feasted  us  upon  the  gro- 
cer's nuts  and  confectionery,  and  was  never  hap- 
pier than  when  half  a  dozen  of  us  were  playing 
about  him  in  his  studio,  while  he  was  at  work. 
So  we  all  loved  him,  and  the  sight  of  his  easel 
upon  the  stage-coach,  as  it  came  up  the  plain, 
in  May  or  June,  was  a  signal  for  general  re- 
joicing. 

"  His  was  not  a  course  of  life  fitted  to  secure 
the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  prudent.  True 
he  had  no  bad  habits,  as  all  knew,  but  people 
said  he  was  wasting  his  time  and  talents  upon 
what  was  of  no  earthly  use,  except  to  look  at, 
and  the  old  ladies  who  had  marriageable  daugh- 
ters, did  not  encourage  his  visits  to  their  houses, 
although  they  enjoyed  them  amazingly. 

"  As  I  grew  older  a  taste  and  talent  for  music 
developed  itself  in  me,  and  I  spent  several  years 
of  my  girlhood  in  Boston,  with  an  aunt,  where  I 
fitted  myself  for  the  profession  of  music-teacher. 
I  returned  to  Hildale  when  about  nineteen,  and 
began  to  teach.  My  principal  instructor  had 
been  Graupner,  who  awakened  in  me  a  strong 
love  for  German  music,  which  had  been  strength- 
ened by  the  production  of  '  Der  Freyschiitz'  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  as  a  melo-drama,  with  much 
of  Weber's  music,  and  by  the  vocal  works  of  Mo- 
zart, Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  others,  which  I  had 
heard  at  the  concerts  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  in  Boylston  Hall.  I  had  read  also  a  few 
works  upon  music  in  Germany,  had  seen  some 
English  musical  periodicals,  and  had  been  a  dili- 
gent reader  of  the  '  Euterpeiad.'  All  these  causes 
had  combined  not  only  to  make  me  love  German 
music,  but  to  give  me  an  unconquerable  desire  to 
visit  its  home — a  desire  whose  gratification,  for  a 
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poor  New  England  girl  in  those  days,  was  ludic- 
rously hopeless. 

"  In  the  summer  after  my  return  home.  Mr. 
Johnson  came  again.  The  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  I  had  happened  to  see  him,  had  left 
their  mark.  He  was  now  a  man  of  middle-age — 
his  locks  were  streaked  here  and  there  with 
white.  But  his  eyes  were  kind  as  ever,  his  smile 
as  beautiful,  his  conversation  as  lively — though  a 
vein  of  sarcasm,  at  times,  and  even  a  tinge  of  bit- 
terness colored  it; — his  love  for  children  had,  if 
possible,  increased.  He  was  now  regarded  as  a 
confirmed  '  old  bachelor,'  and  as  such  was  upon  a 
footing  of  intimacy  with  the  young  women,  to 
which  '  eligible  parties'  could  not  aspire.  Such  a 
man,  you  know,  in  small  country  towns,  is  beau- 
general  for  all  such  as  have  no  beau-particular. 
As  an  old  baclielor,  also,  he  was  the  target  for  all 
the  sharp-shooting  of  the  would-be  witty  young 
women  of  the  village — and  for  that  matter,  of 
some  no  longer  so  very  young.  But  it  was  hard  to 
find  him  at  a  loss — he  had  reasons  plenty  as 
blackberries  for  not  marrying. 

"  The  next  summer  when  he  came  he  wore  a 
weed  upon  his  hat.  His  father  was  dead,  and 
the  report  ran  through  the  village  that  he  had 
come  into  possession  of  a  '  handsome  property.' 
This  set  the  tongues  of  the  women,  old  and  young, 
a-going  faster  than  ever,  and  some  half  a  dozen 
persons  were  named,  one  of  whom,  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  was  destined  now  to  become  Mrs. 
Johnson — your  humble  servant,  however,  was  not 
of  the  number.  It  was  soon  remarked  that  he 
was  graver  than  was  his  wont,  that  he  spent  more 
time  in  rambling  by  the  river  and  over  the  hills ; 
that  he  confined  his  calls  more  to  two  or  three 
families,  and  especially  that  he  sometimes  exhib- 
ited annoyance  at  the  thousand  old  jokes  upon 
his  celibacy.  Well.  One  afternoon  in  early  au- 
tumn, half  a  dozen  of  us  sat  sewing  and  chatting 
at  widow  Bedloe's,  as  he  passed  the  house  return- 
ing from  a  walk.  Lily  Jones — perhaps  you  re- 
member her — a  strong,  masculine  girl,  with  a 
tremendous  tongue — called  him  and  he  came  in. 
The  girls  were  all  ripe  for  a  frolic,  and  Lily's 
tongue  soon  became  a  two-edged  sword.  I  sat 
quiet — I  was  as  rattle-brained  as  any  of  them,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  but  very  probably  owing 
to  an  artistic,  sympathy  with  him,  there  was  that 
in  him  which  restrained  my  nonsense  in  his  pres- 
ence. To-day  he  became  graver  and  graver,  and 
dropped  some  pretty  severe  remarks  in  reply  to 
Miss  Lily. 

"  '  If  the  truth  was  known,'  said  she  at  length, 
in  answer  to  something  he  said,  "  you  are  waiting 
to  find  perfection.  I  should  think  you  were  old 
enough  to  have  found  out,  if  not,  I  can  tell  you, 
that  girls  are  not  perfect — no  more  than  you  men. 
And  now  that  you  have  come  into  possession  of  a 
handsome  property,  if  you  were  disposed  to  do 
your  duty,  you  could  not  do  better  than  look  with 
pity  upon  these  poor  damsels  and  try  to  make 
one  of  them  happy." 

"  '  Perhaps  you,  Miss  Lily,' said  he  with  a  epiiet 
smile. 

"  '  No  Sir.  I  am  used  to  living  alone,  and  can 
hoe  my  own  row  without  help  of  you  men  ! ' 
(She  afterwards  married  Smith,  the  cobbler.) 
"  '  Very  well,'  returned  he,  with  a  ceremonious 
bow,  "  and  now,  girls,  if  you  have  badgered  me 
long  enough,  permit  me  to  make  you  a  parting 
speech — for  when  you  will  see  me  again  God 
only  knows.' 


He  said  this  sadly,  and  it  sobered  us  all. 

"  '  Some  of  you  have  known  me,'  lie  began, 
'since  I  first  came  to  Ilildale — you.  certainly. 
Miss  Lily,  for  you  were  one.  of  ■  the  great  girls,' 
when  1  taught  school  here  some  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  ago." 

Miss  Lily  .winced  under  this  stroke. 

"'You  know  that  my  determination  to  devote 
myself  to  Art  cost  me  everything — the  assistance 
and  approbation  of  my  father — the  girl  I  loved — 
the  bright  prospects  which  opened  to  me  as  a 
physician.  You  know  how  I  have  toiled,  in  what 
poverty  I  have  lived — no!  you  cannot  know  that 
— what  it  has  cost  me  to  live  up  to  the  maxim. 
"  owe  no  man  anything" — and  you  know  how 
sadly  I  have  come  short  of  the  goal  toward  which 
I  have  striven.  You  do  not  know  that  the  one 
great  leading  idea  for  long  and  weary  years  has 
been  again  to  stand  upon  European  ground  and, 
ceasing  to  make  a  mere  mechanical  trade  for 
bread  of  my  profession,  to  drink  once  more  at  the 
pure  fountains, — to  study  and  contemplate  and 
fill  my  soul  with  the  beauty  of  the  great  masters. 
Had  I  been  disposed  to  marry,  this  ruling  idea 
would  in  my  circumstances  have  made  it  impossi- 
ble. But  let  that  pass.  My  desire  to  see  Europe 
again  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  the  means  are 
mine — not  ample — but  enough  for  me.     I  shall 

go. 

"  '  To  hear  you  talk  to  me,  a  stranger  would 
suppose  that  I  have  only  to  toss  my  handkerchief 
to  any  girl  in  the  place,  and  she  will  be  mine  for- 
ever. I  have  not  the  vanity  to  believe  this,  nor 
if  I  had,  would  my  conscience  allow  me  to  try  it. 
Honesty  is  our  duty  in  so  small  a  bargain  as  the 
purchase  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes — how  much 
more  so  when  the  happiness  of  two  persons'  lives 
depends  upon  it.  For  either  man  or  woman  to 
conceal  facts,  which  may  cause  a  life  of  bitterness 
to  their  future,  partner,  is,  of  all  knavery  and 
cheating,  the  basest  and  most  sad  in  its  conse- 
quences. But  you  all,  save  our  good  little  music- 
teacher  in  the  corner,  who  has  so  precious  little 
to  say  for  herself,  seem  so  anxious  that  I  should 
marry  and  thus  make  way  with  myself,  that  I  have 
determined,  with  all  candor  and  honesty,  to  de- 
clare myself  and — make  a  proposal ! ' 

At  this  there  was  a  great  laugh  and  not  a  little 
fluttering. 

"  '  Mark  you,  I  shall  be  perfectly  fair,  candid 
and  honest ;  so,  be  on  your  guard,  and  never  say 
I  deceived  you.  Well,  then,  in  the  first  place, 
girls,  you  see  in  me  a  man  of  forty,  who  sincerely 
believes  that  no  man  can  reach  the  highest  hap- 
piness in  this  world  without  a  home  of  his  own 
and  a  wife  in  it. 

"  '  Secondly,  he  believes  in  a  love  all-conquer- 
ing, that  supercedes  all  other  emotions  and  feel- 
ings, and  becomes  the  grand  main-spring — -at 
least  for  the  time  being — of  his  life.  Of  this  love 
he  is  no  longer  capable — it  was  his  once — it  can 
never  be  again. 

"  '  Thirdly,  he  has  no  profession  upon  which  he 
can  rely  for  daily  bread,  his  entire  dependence 
beyond  his  unremunerative  art,  being  upon  a  few 
hundreds — not  thousands — of  dollars  which  have 
recently  come  into  his  possession. 

"  '  Fourthly,  this  small  sum  is  already  consecra- 
ted to  the  one  great  purpose  now  of  his  life,  a  stu- 
dent visit  to  Europe. 

"  '  Fifthly,  a  life  of  lonely  disappointment,  de- 
feated hopes,  and  unsatisfied  expectation  has  left 
its   impress   upon   his   whole   character.     He  is 


moody,  exai  itable,  and  poorly  fitted  to 

make  another  happy. 

•■  •  Sixthly,  his  youthful  enthusiasm  has  de| 
— is  buried  in  the  grave  of  his  hopes — altl 
In-  i-  determined  again  to  lie  a  student  and  thus 
carry  out  his   plan  of  yens,  he  looks  not  fi/ 
cess,  he  has  not  the  feeblest  expectation  of  ever 
becoming  known  and  honored  in  his  art. 

"' Seventhly,  he  ind  more  his  relish 

for  society — lives  more  and  more  alone— 
old  friends  and  makes  no  new  ones — living  to 
himself  and  for  himself — but  above  all.  sadder 
than  all,  hi  onstitution  is  slowly  giving  way  un- 
der an  insidious,  inte  nal  disi  .  whi  h  may  in  a 
few  years  hurry  him  to  the  grave,  or  ren  1  sr  long 
years  miserable  with  suffering,  both  for  hi 
and  any  one,  who  should,  knowing  all  this,  dare 
unite  her  fate  to  his. 

"  '  Girls,  this  is  the  solemn  truth ! ' 
[Couciusion  next  week.] 


From  my  Diary,  No.  23, 

Feb  9th. — On  several  occasi  n-  lately,  when  • 
ing  of  works  liy  Beethoven,  which  one  would  gladly 
hear,  and  which  would  prohably  become  favorites 
with  the  public,  the  question  has  been  askctl :  "  But 
where  shall  we  find  ilie  music?"  Now  it  is  not  to 
he  expected  that  music-dealers,  with  large  rents  to 
pay,  and  obliged  to  meet  a  thousand  expens  s  of 
which  the  uninitiated  know  nothing,  should  fill  up 
their  shelves  with  a  huge  stock  of  unsaleable  works, 
however  great  in  character  and  however  important 
to  the  student  of  music  and  musical  history.  Yet 
every  person  at  all  conversant  with  music  in  its 
higher  departments,  and  interested  in  it,  must  see 
at  once  how  important  and  gratifying  an  addition 
to  our  means  of  improvement  would  he  a  complete 
collection  of  the  works  of  any  one  of  the  great  mas- 
ters ;  and  for  all  whose  tastes  have  been  cultivated  in 
the  direction  of  instrumental  music,  the  complete 
works  of  Beethoven  would  be  invaluable.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  mc  that  this  want  might  easily  lie  supplied. 
Every  citizen  of  Boston  has  now  at  his  command  a 
library  destined  in  a  few  years  to  rank  among  the 
finest  in  the  United  States — and  possibly  to  rink 
with  at  least  the  second  class  of  the  great  libraries  of 
Europe.  Our  friends,  who  seek  in  music  their 
means  of  living,  whatever  be  their  native  tongue,  are 
cared  for  with  all  other  classes,  and  have  equal  priv- 
ileges. For  them,  too,  will  be  made  in  process  of 
time,  a  collection  of  works  -which  bear  upon  their 
art;  but  it  will  hardly  be  thought  proper  to  devote 
any  large  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Library  to  pur- 
chase music.  We  can  hardly,  with  due  modesty,  ask 
this.  But  the  Library  is  established.  It  is  for  the 
good  of  all.  And  in  the  building  space  will  be  ac- 
corded to  any  collection  we  might  give;  and.  while 
it  would  he.  carefully  preserved,  at  the  same  time  it 
would  be  free  to  us  all: 

When  Mr.  Everett  proposed  that  everybody  give 
a  book,  it  occurred  to  me.  that  many  who  can  ill  af- 
ford to  do  this,  could  still  give  some  little  time  antl 
labor  to  an  object,  whi,  h  mediately  or  directly,  should 
be  for  the  musician's  own  advantage  as  well  as  that 
of  the  public. 

I  said  we  want  in  Boston  a  complete  collection  of 
the  works  of  the  great   musters  of  music.     S n 
now  that  our  musical  societies  of  all  kinds  should  see 
fit  to  join  in  an  effort  to  obtain   this  for  the   public 
Library  ;  could  it  not  be  done  ? 

Take  the  works  of  Beethoven  for  instance. 

The  26th  of  March  next  is  the  anniversary  of  that 
great  man's  death.  Why  not  on  that  day — or  on  the 
next,  as  the  2Gth  falls  on  Friday,  and  our  orclu  stras 
would  he  more  at  liberty  on  Saturday  evening — Imvo 
a  concert  in  which  our  musicians  and  singers  should 
all  take  part,  the  programme  to  be  made  up  of  Beet- 
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hovcn's  winks  alone,  and  the  proceeds  to  lie  given  10 
the  object  of  obtaining  the  complete  collection  of  his 
works  for  the  public  Library  ?  If  nil  would  take 
hohl  with  n  will,  something  might  be  done,  which 
the  public  would  heartily  support — for,  to  the  honor 
of  Boston  be  it  said,  in  such  eases  our  people  are 
never  backward. 

Such  a  concert  might  be  arranged  with  a  pro- 
gramme which  should  contain  much  that  is  new  to 
our  public  ;  at  all  events  little  of  the  music  need  be 
what  lias  often  been  beard.  The  Heroic  Symphony 
would  seem  to  be  demanded  by  the  occasion — for 
Beethoven  himself  was  a  l.oro. 

As  pertinent  to  the  occasion,  the  music  performed 
and  sung  at  his  funeral  might  he  given  by  a  band 
and  the  Orpheus  Club,  as  on  that  occasion,  by  brass 
instruments  and  men's  voices.  .The  choral  societies 
might  join  in  giving  with  the  orchestra  that  delicious 
piece  the  "  Mceressiille  and  Gliickliche  Faint,"  and 
the  grand  linale  chorus  of  the  "  Mount  of  Olives," — 
or  perhaps  "Engedi"  <n;ire.  fome  one  of  our  wo- 
men singers  might  give  the  "Ah  Perfido,"  or  the 
trio  '•  Trcmate,  cnipi,  tremate!"  might  form  an  in- 
teresting feature.  "The  Ruins  of  Athens"  furnish- 
es beautiful  music  for  chorus  and  orchestra — the 
"  Egmont"  affords,  besides  its  noble  overture,  a  cou- 
ple of  songs  whose  simple  beauty  would  strike  peo- 
ple by  surprise,  who  only  know  Beethoven  as  the 
great  symphonist.  Or  something  might  be  done 
fiom  the  Masses — I  say  nothing  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony— for  there  is  no  time  to  rehearse  it  properly. 

This  is,  to  be  sure,  but  a  hint — will  anybody  take 
it?  In  case  of  success  why  not  have  one  annual 
festival,  when  all  the  musical  talent  and  taste  of 
Boston  should  unite  and  do  something  for  the  musi- 
cal department  of  the  public  Library  1  Yes,  why 
not? 

Florence,  Italy,  Jan.  3. — Having  safely 
arrived  at  the  City  of  the  Medici,  [that's  an  en- 
tirely new  title  for  Florence,  and  I  shall  prose- 
cute anybody  else  that  makes  use  of  it]  I  engaged, 
after  infinite  deliberation,  a  couple  of  little  apart- 
ments in  Via  Maggio,  at  a  ridiculously  low  sum  of 
money,  and  prepared  for  a  month  of  economical 
living  in  what  Bayard  Taylor  calls  the  "  most  de- 
lightful and  cheapest  city  in  the  world."  I  de- 
cided to  make,  an  experiment,  both  for  my  own 
good  and  the  good  of  the  world  at  large,  and  see 
how  cheaply  I  could  live  for  a  month  "  In  Italy." 
I  argued  to  myself,  with  a  shrewd  sagacity,  which 
I  cannot  but  admire  :  "  In  Italy,  one  of  the  chief 
products  is  maccaroni — ergo  maccaroni  cannot  be 
an  expensive  article — consequently,  I  will  subsist 
on  maccaroni.  Operas  are  a  staple  product  of 
Italy ;  I  must  go  to  the  opera ;  but  to  lessen  the 
expense  I  will  go  up  to  the  highest  tier  at  ten 
erazie,  rather  than  pay  twenty  for  a  comfortable, 
Christian-like  seat.  Being  beneath  the  balmy 
skies  of  Italia,  I  will  need  no  fire,  and  will  thus 
escape  the  expense  of  fuel.  Indeed  I  shall  live 
so  cheaply  in  Florence,  that  the  interest  of  my 
fifty  dollars  will  be  lying  idle  in  the  bank  !" 

Well,  I  got  fairly  into  my  rooms,  which  cost  me 
about  eighteen  cents  a  day,  attendance  included. 
A  day  or  so  passed  pleasantly  i  nough  in  doing 
the  lions  of  Florence,  but  that  duty  accomplished, 
and  my  intense  study  of  the  language;  (which 
carried  on  in  the  Ollendorfian  system,  consisted 
of  the  translation  of  such  practically  useful  sen- 
tences as :  "  Have  you  the  red  cow  which  I  have  V 
— No ;  1  have  not  the  red  cow  which  you  have, 
but   that  which   my   good  uncle's  grandmother 


has.")  needing  some  relaxation,  I  decided  to  hire 
a  piano-forte.  The  opera  season  had  not  yet 
commenced,  and  Florence  was  as  destitute  oi  mu- 
sic as  if  it  had  been  a  new  settlement  in  Wiscon- 
sin, instead  of  one  of  the  ohieiest  cities  of  the 
Land  of  Poetry  and  Song. 

Having  decided  to  hire  a  piano,  I  thought  it 
would  be  but  a  proper  duty  to  notify  my  landla- 
dy. She  is  from  England,  but  nevertheless,  I 
always  address  her  as  La  mia  C'ara  Padrona, be- 
canse  it  sounds  more  as  if  I  had  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Italian  tongue.  So  when 
the  lady  presented  herself  one.  morning  at  the 
door  of  my  apartment  with  my  breakfast  (regret 
to  state  parenthetically  that  the  maccaroni  system 
did  not  work  as  well  as  expected)  I  exclaimed  in 
my  blandest  tones : 

"  La  mia  Cava  Padrona  has,  I  suppose,  no  ob- 
jection to  my  hiring  a  piano-forte  V" 

The  Padrona  had  no  objections — none  at  all — 
quite  the  contrary — but  perhaps  the  Baissian 
gentleman  on  the  lower  floor  below,  who  was  con- 
fined to  his  room  by  rheumatism,  might  have  ob- 
jections. 

Would  the  Cara  Padrona  confer  with  the  Rus- 
sian gentleman,  or  would  I  call  on  him  myself,  I 
inquired.  The  Cara  Padrona  thought  it  would 
be  best  for  me  to  speak  to  him,  if  I  could  speak 
Russian,  for  the  Russian  gentleman  spoke  no  oth- 
er tongue.  I  sadly  confessed  to  the  Cara  Padro- 
na that  I  was  ignorant  of  the  language  of  all  the 
Russias ;  so  the  Padrona  promised  to  speak  to 
him  herself. 

And  I  must  here  remark  that  there  are  more 
polyglots  in  Florence  than  in  any  city  T  have  ev- 
er visited.  The  Padrona,  accustomed  to  have 
lodgers  gathered  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
had  acquired  the  gift  of  many  tongues;  the  gar- 
cons  at  the  restaurants  are  equally  skilled  in  lin- 
guistic lore,  and  when  a  stranger  enters,  they  try 
first  one  language  on  him  and  then  another,  till 
he  recognizes  his  own.  Of  course  this  is  owing 
to  the  constant  stream  of  foreigners  that  go 
through  this  city,  which  is  perhaps,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Paris  and  Rome,  the  one  which  at- 
tracts more  visitors  than  any  other. 

The  Cara  Padrona  having  conferred  with  the 
rheumatic  Russian,  and  the  latter  having  inter- 
posed no  obstacle,  I  proceeded  to  hunt  up  a  suit- 
able piano-forte,  the  chief  requisites  being — I  was 
not  fastidious  in  the  matter — strength  and  delica- 
cy of  tone,  a  full  complement  of  octaves,  a  re- 
spectable looking  ease,  and  a  very  moderate 
rentage.  In  the  land  of  music,  I  argued,  piano- 
fortes ought  to  be  obtainable  for  a  trifle.  So  I 
visited  all  the  numerous  piano  ware-houses  in 
Florence,  and  in  one  was  told  that  they  were 
just  expecting  such  an  instrument  as  I  wanted, 
and  would  I  call  to-morrow,  when  it  would  prob- 
ably arrive,  as  the  person  at  present  hiring  it  did 
not  wish  to  retain  it  longer,  as  he  was  going  to 
Rome,  and  his  term  of  rentage  was  just  expiring. 
It  was  the  same  in  every  instance  ;  somebody  was 
just  on  the  point  of  going  to  Rome  in  every  case. 

At  last,  after  three  days'  indefatigable  search, 
I  made  a  bargain  that  was  the  very  tiling !  A 
piano-forte,  that  had  just  been  returned  to  the 
proprietor  by  the  previous  hirer,  (who  had  left. only 
a  clay  or  two  ago,  and  started  for  Pome)  was  of- 
fered to  any  one  desiring  it  for  the  low  price  of 
six  francesehoni  a  month,  a  franceschono  being 
about  equal  to  an  American  dollar.  Of  course 
the  proprietor  meant  only  three  francesehoni,  and 


expected  to  be  beaten  down,  as  everybody  that 
vends  anything  whatever  in  Italy  does.  I  was 
not  remiss  in  this  duty,  and  offered  three  li-an., 
which  the  man  accepted  with  an  alacrity  which 

proved  to  me  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
two,  or  one.  I  paid  him,  look  a  receipt,  and  he 
promised  to  send  the  piano  in  the  course  of  an 
hour. 

"  Cara  Signora  Padrona,"  said  I  to  my  landla- 
dy, as  I  hurried  back  breathless  with  hasie  to  my 
lodgings,  "  Cara  Padrona,  the  piano  will  be  here 
in  a  few  minutes."  Then  I  sealed  myself  in  my 
room  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  welcome  guest. 

But  I  wailed  in  vain.  It  did  not  come  during 
that  morning,  nor  in  the  afternoon,  and  towards 
evening  I  called  on  the  proprietor  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  delay.  He  was  vary  sorry,  but  some 
gentleman  who  had  one  of  his  pianos  had  sent 
him  word  that  he  was  just  going  to  Rome,  and  lie 
had  to  send  his  men  to  get  the  instrument;  but 
he  would  attend  to  mine  to-morrow  without  fail. 
So  the  next  morning  I  said  to  the  Padrona: 

"  Padrona,  we  will  have  the  piano  to-day  with- 
out fail."  Then  I  fell  to  thinking  that  three  dol- 
lars a  month  was  not  so  dear  after  all,  and  that 
certainly  I  should  get  pleasure  to  that  amount  out 
of  the  instrument.  I  would  not  have  paid  four 
dollars,  1  said  to  myself,  but  three  dollars  is  quite 
reasonable — quite  so." 

To  shorten  a  long  story,  I  will  merely  say  that 
the  piano  did  not  come  that  day  either — that  the 
next  day  I  went  twice,  and  at  last  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  it  moved  and  of  preceding  it  a 
few  steps  to  the  house.  Entering,  I  told  La  Ca- 
ra Padrona  that  the  piano  was  actually  coming, 
and  that  it  was  even  now  at  hand  ;  indeed,  as  I 
spoke,  a  great  crowd  of  men  appeared  bearing 
the  expected  instrument,  while  others  hovered 
about,  regarding  the  proceedings  with  intense  in- 
terest, and  talking  volubly.  Whether  it  was  the 
stupidity  of  the  men  or  some  innate  obstinacy  in 
the  instrument,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  no  piano  ever  made,  before  such  preposterous 
resistance  to  going  into  a  house.  It  thumped  its 
corners  against  the  outside  door-posts,  it  nicked 
out  a  piece  of  the  plaster  on  the  entry  wall,  and 
its  behaviour  on  the  stair-ease  was  really  outrag- 
eous. The  men  talked  vehemently,  the  passage- 
way was  quite  blocked  up  by  the  excited  crowd, 
and  had  not  the  Padrona  appeared  at  that  mo- 
ment and  quelled  the  tumult  by  ordering  out  a 
number  of  the  men,  and  closing  the  front  door,  I 
don't'  know  what  might  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. However,  at  last  the  refractory  piano 
was  safely  deposited  in  myr  little  room,  and  four 
different  men  having  yielded  up  the  four  differ- 
ent legs,  which  they  had  been  clasping  to  their 
bosoms  with  ardor,  a  fifth  man  appeared  with  the 
pedals,  they  were  all  attached  to  the  cases  and 
the  instrument  turned  right  side  up  with  care, 
and  much  talking. 

Then  it  was  that  I  was  surprised  byr  demands 
for  incalculable  sums  of  money  from  each  of  the 
worthies  present !  In  vain  did  I  assure  them  that 
I  had  paid  everything  to  the  proprietor — they 
were  obdurate.  They  said  they-  must  be  paid  for 
bringing  the  instrument.  Four  men  wanted  sums 
of  money  for  bringing  the  case — a  fifth  man  want- 
ed a  sum  of  money  for  bringing  a  leg — a  sixth 
man  wanted  a  sum  of  money  for  bringing  anoth- 
er leg — the  two  remaining  legs  were  encumbered 
by  similar  claims,  and  the  pedal  was  mortgaged 
to  a  fearful  amount.     Besides  all  these  there  was 
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a  tuner  to  pay,  there  was  tlie  return  porterage  of 
the  instrument  to  pay  in  advance,  and  there  were 
two  indefinite  men  to  satisfy  who  joined  in  the 
general  clamor  for  money,  without,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  any  possible  right;  but  I  believe  they 
rested  their  demands  on  voluntary  assistance  giv- 
en upon  the  stair-case. 

Of  course  I  blustered  a  little,  and  after  much 
vehement  talking,  in  which  I  could  not  under- 
stand what  the  men  said,  nor  could  they  under- 
stand what  I  said,  we  obtained  the  assistance  of 
the  Cara  Padrona,  who  acted  as  mediator.  A 
compromise  was  effected,  and  at  last  the  assail- 
ants withdrew,  leaving  me  alone  in  my  glory  to 
count  up  my  dead  and  wounded.  I  made  out  a 
specification  of  my  losses,  and  find  that  my  cheap 
piano — my  wonderful  bargain,  that  was  to  cost 
me  only  thirty  paoli,  or  three  dollars  a  month, 
was  not  such  a  remarkable  success  after  all.  I 
have  translated  the  document  into  English,  to 
serve  as  a  warning  to  any  one  who  may  be  in- 
clined to  hire  a  piano  in  Florence  "  at  a  bargain." 

Trovator  to  Proprietor  of  Refractory  Piano,  Dr. 

To  Hiring  for  one  month, 30  paoli. 

"  Tuning, 5.  '• 

"  Removal, 5.  " 

"  Man  No.  1,  for  carrying  leg  No.  1, 1.  " 

"    do     No.  2,        do         do         No.  2 1.  " 

"    do     No.  3,        do         do        No.  3, 1.  " 

"    do     No.  4,        do         do        No.  4, 1.  " 

"    do     No.  5,        do        do        pedals, 2.  " 

"  Return  porterage,  [in  advance] 5.  " 

"  Two  indefinite  men  for  assistance  rend-  )  ~  ,, 

ered  on  the  stair-case,  at  1  paolo,        $ 

"  Buona  Mano, 2.  " 

"  Cara  Padrona,  to  repair  damages  done  )  „  1( 

to  entry  wall  and  stair-case,  ) 

Total, 58  paoli. 

After  this  distressing  result,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  my  first  performance  upon  the 
unlucky  instrument — this  Pandora's  box  that 
brought  so  many  evils  on  my  head — would  be  of 
a  triumphant  or  jocund  nature.  On  the  contra- 
ry, I  could  not  but  feel  that  nothing  would  be  as 
dismally  appropriate  to  my  miserable  condition 
as  the  Miserere  from  "  Trovator(e)." 

Hingham,  Mass.  Feb.  2. — An  attempt  to  get 
up  a  course  of  concerts  in  our  village  this  winter 
has  proved  unsuccessful.  But  few  persons  are 
aware  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  can- 
vassing for  a  series  of  intellectual  entertainments, 
until,  with  subscription  list  in  hand,  they  try  their 
eloquence  in  soliciting  patronage,  with  the  view 
of  securing  pecuniary  success.  The  pressure  of 
the  times  is  a  ready  apology  with  many,  and  will 
scarcely  admit  of  argument ;  and  then  there  is 
such  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  relation  to  musical 
matters. 

A.,  to  appearances  is  favorably  disposed,  and 
seems  pleased  that  we  are  to  have  something  go- 
ing on  in  town,  but  gives  as  his  opinion  that  the 

"  Bards,"  or "  jEolians"  would  "  take" 

far  better  than  the . 

B.,  is  for  having  the Band,  and  pictures 

in  glowing  terms  the  number  of  Drums  and  new 
Brass  instruments  that  this  association  have  re- 
cently procured. 

C,  says  he  has  music  enough  at  home,  and 
don't  believe  in  all  this  outside  gammon  about  b\" 
fiddles,  and  flutes,  but  goes  in  for  "  home  music," 

which,  being  interpreted,  means  "  Dog  Tray" 

"Nelly  Bly"  and  "Pop  goes  the  weazel."  C. 
also  informs  me,  that  he  has  a  nephew,  an  immense 
basso  whose  low  tones  are  prodigious. 


D.  thinks  he  will  subscribe,  but  wants  to  know 

the  history  of  each  member  of  the ,  how  long 

they  have  been  in  this  country,  whether  they 
make  a  good  living  or  no,  and  if  they  excel  in 
such  sterling  productions  as  "  Fisher's  hornpipe" 
or  "  Money  musk." 

Such,  Mr.  Editor,  are  some  of  the  objections 
with  which  we  have  to  contend,  and  then  to  be 
defeated  after  all,  is  discouraging.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  our  citizens  who  usually  patronize  concerts, 
have  removed  to  the  city  for  the  winter  months, 
so  that  the  only  hope  for  us  is,  that  another 
attempt  may  be  made  next  August,  or  when  our 
town  is  full  of  summer  visitors. 

Truly  yours,  Squanto. 

Cincinnati,  O.  Feby.  1,  1808. —  Here  is  the 
programme  of  the  last  Private  Concert  of  our 
CsBcilia  Society.  It  speaks  for  itself.  The 
orchestra  consists  of  amateurs  entirely,  with  the 
exception  of  a  couple  of  musicians  at  the  clarion- 
et, and'  bassoons.  The  Piano  Solos  were  exquis- 
itely played  by  Mr.  Werner-Steinbrecher. 
Beethoven's  Scotch  Song  was  quite  charming. 
This  was  the  fifth  concert  of  the  season.  The 
society  is  preparing  to  bring  out  the  ''Seasons" 
publicly.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  see  this  German 
society  flourish  so  well,  notwithstanding  the  rather 
high  kind  of  music  which  it  cultivates  exclusively. 
We  subjoin  the  aforesaid  programme  : 

PART   I. 

1 — Symphony  in  D A.  Romberg 

Adagio  and  Allegro— Minuet — Adagio— Finale. 

2— a.     "A  walk," St.  Heller 

b.     "  Spring  Song," Mendelssohn-Rartholdy 

For  Pianoforte. 

3— Vintagers'  Chorus  fioni  the  "  Seasons,"   Ilaydu 

PART  II. 

4— Overture Kalliwoda 

5 — Scotch  Song L.  v.  Beethoven 

For  Soprano  and  Alto  with  accompaniment  of  Violin, 
Violoncello  aud  Pianoforte. 

6— Sonata  in  Cis  moll L.  y.  Beethoven 

Adagio — Scherzo — Presto. 
7 — Hunting  Chorus  from  the  "  Seasons," Haydn 

Cincinnati,  Feb.  G. — There  has  been  no 
correspondence  from  our  city  in  your  Journal 
for  several  months,  and  therefore  I  will  give  you 
at  least  a  sketch  of  what  has  been  done  here  in 
our  favorite  art.  We  have  had  no  concerts  of 
travelling  artists  this  winter,  but  the  lovers  of 
good  music  do  not  lose  much  by  it,  and  fare  a 
good  deal  better  with  onr  home  societies,  who 
give  us  almost  always  fine  compositions  in  quite  a 
creditable  manner.  The  Caacilia  Society  give  a 
private  concert  for  their  passive  members  onee  a 
month,  and  usually  have  audiences  of  some  400 
persons.  They  have  studied,  this  winter,  the  "Sea- 
sons" by  Haydn,  and  have  given  us  several  lively 
choruses  from  them.  The  amateur  orchestra  of 
the  Society  does  also  quite  well  and  keeps  improv- 
ing; with  the  addition  of  a  few  professional  mu- 
sicians they  perform  Symphonies  by  Haydn  and 
Romberg  very  pleasantly.  The  Philharmonic 
Society  adhere  to  their  programme  of  six  Con- 
certs and  six  Afternoon  Rehearsals  for  the  win- 
ter, and  we  thus  far  have  had  three  of  each. 
They  had  small  audiences  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  in  consequence  of  the  hard  times,  but  at 
their  last  concert  a  few  days  ago  the  hall  was 
better  filled  than  at  any  concert  of  last  season. 
At  length  people  seem  to  have  waked  up  and  to 
begin  to  perceive  the  beauty  and  charm,  which 
lies  in  the  performance  of  the  Symphonies  of  the 
|  great  masters  by  a  good  orchestra.  We  have  had 
;  the  "Jupiter"  Symphony  by  Mozart,  and  the  glo- 
;  rious  "  Fifth"  by  Beethoven.  The  orchestra  ap- 
pears greatly  improved  since  the  first  season,  they 


have  better  performers  now,  and  altogether  there 
is  more  certainty  and  rounding  off.  Easy  com- 
positions go  oil'  swimmingly,  and  the  difficulties 
of  a  Beethoven  Symphony  arc  overcome  more 
smoothly.  The  last  programme  embraced  two 
male  choruses  sung  by  the  "  Maenner-Chor," 
with  the  orchestra.  The  general  effect  of  them 
was  very  good.  The  combination  of  male  voices 
with  the  orchestra  impressed  me  this  time  as  re- 
markably tine — it  produced  great  fullness  and 
richness  of  sound  without  the  flightiness(?)  which 
the  female  voices  add.  Malt-  voices  might  some- 
times be  an  improvement  to  the  orchestra,  but 
with  a  chorus  of  mixed  voices  the  orchestra  be- 
comes entirely  second,  and  serves  merely  to  help 
the  chorus.  Liszt,  at  the  end  of  his  .  Faust  Sym- 
phony, introduces  a  "mysterious"  Chorus  by 
male  voices,  and  distributes  the  latter  in  a  com- 
plete semi-circle  all  the  way  round  the  orchestra. 
The  effect  of  this  seems  very  fine,  and  a  telling 
improvement.  We  have  the  prospect  of  a  great 
deal  more  of  fine  music  this  winter. 

What  is  done  in  music  in  other  western  cities  ? 
Very  little  in  the  right  direction,  I  am  afraid, 
else  some  one,  I  should  think,  would  report  to 
you. 


giuiijht'f)  Journal  of  cghisir. 

BOSTON,  FEB.   13,   1858. 
Dr.  Zopff  and  his  Critics. 

Our  readers  probably  have  not  forgotten  a  couple 
of  original  and  quite  peculiar  articles  upon  the 
Characteristics  of  Weber  and  of  Mendelssohn, 
contributed  some  months  since  to  our  columns  by 
Dr.  Hermann  Zopff,  of  Berlin.  Thinking  it  profita- 
ble sometimes  to  present  what  may  he  said  on  both 
sides  of  a  mooted  question,  we  gladly  gave  place  to 
some  strictures  on  the  former  written  by  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Weber's  genius  in  this  city ;  and  we  cop- 
ied from  the  London  Musical  World,  which  swears 
by  Mendelssohn,  another  article,  conceived  in  a 
far  other  and  more  truculent  spirit,  on  the  Dr.'s 
well-meant  attempt  to  give  a  discriminating  estimate 
of  the  merits  and  the  limitations  of  that  great  com- 
poser. Because  our  Berlin  friend,  like  most  of  the 
thinking  portion  of  the  musical  world  in  Ger- 
many, while  admiring  Mendelssohn,  cannot  place  him 
in  so  high  a  category  as  Beethoven  and  Mozart 
in  respect  to  true  creative  genius,  the  Englishman  de- 
nounces him  as  one  of  the  veriest  "  Sepoys"  of  the 
"  Music  of  the  Future."  Dr.  Zopff  claims  a  few 
words  in  reply,  which  we  here  cheerfully  insert,  pre- 
mising, however,  that  he  has  strangely  confounded 
our  own  Boston  writer  about  Weber  with  the  Lon- 
don writer  about  Mendelssohn. 

A  Word  in  Conclusion  to  the   Characteristics  of 
Weber   and   Mendelssohn. 

BY  DR.   HERMANN  ZOPFF. 

My  characterization  of  these  two  genial  men  has 
been  twice  of  late  the  subject  of  animadversion  in  this 
Journal  (see  Nos.  28o  and  2S9) ;  the  second  time  in 
an  article  taken  from  the  London  Musical  World. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  two  essays  has  led 
me  to  read  them  in  the  hope  that  I  should  find  a  thor- 
ough refutation  of  my  judgments  therein  ;  and  such 
an  one  I  would  have  received  with  sincere  thanks  in  the 
interests  of  Art  and  of  our  readers.  But  how  sadly 
did  I  find  myself  deceived,  wheu  I  sought  in  vain  in 
his  essays  for  such  a  refutation;  instead  of  this,  in 
his  words  about  Mendelssohn,  I  found  the  most  vio- 
lent, and  what  is  much  worse,  in  parts  most  superfi- 
cial attacks,  which  one  might  pardon  to  a  dilettante, 
but  which  surely  cannot  be  worthy  of  the  true  artist ! 
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The  singular  malignity  with  which  the  writer,  es- 
pecially in  his  defence  of  Mendelssohn,  tries  to  as- 
cribe to  me  base,  petty,  narrow-minded  motives,  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  high  respect  qnd  veneration 
with  which  I  in  my  articles  have  signalized  the  noble 
traits  of  both  composers.  This  my  opponent  seems 
in  his  excitement  to  have  quite  overlooked ;  and 
while  on  the  one  hand  I  must  gratefully  acknowledge 
that  he  completes  my  elucidation  of  Weber's  immortal 
merits  in  a  very  fitting  manner,  I  must  the  more  de- 
cidedly protest  upon  the  other  hand  against  the  su- 
perficiality with  which  he  dismisses  with  the  utmost 
contempt  opinions  which  are  in  fact  the  collective 
verdict  of  our  greatest  critics,  of  a  Marx,  a  Schumann, 
a  Rellstab,  &c.  in  short,  not  only  my  agreement 
with  the  utterances  of  men  so  highly  respected  (at 
least  with  us),  but  also  the  fact  that  those  bitter  at- 
tacks attempt  no  refutation  of  my  criticism,  must  de- 
cide me  all  the  more  to  re-assert  and  most  unalterably 
stand  by  all  my  judgments  (saving  perhaps  a  few-  un- 
important incompletenesses),  and  above  all  just  that 
part  which  my  opponent  pleases  to  call  "nonsense." 
I  have  been  most  pained  to  observe,  however,  that  in 
his  article  on  Mendelssohn  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
twist  round  and  pervert  my  statements,  or  at  least  to 
push  them  to  unnatural  extremes. 

Reserving  for  another  time  a  fuller  defence  of  the 
views  attacked,  I  confine  myself  at  present  to  a  dis- 
tinct denial  of  one  assertion  of  my  unknown  oppon- 
ent, namely,  that  "such  investigations  are  of  no  use." 
The  critic's  highest  duty  to  the  public  is,  by  impar- 
tial elucidation  to  form  the  taste,  to  guide  and  edu- 
cate the  artistic  consciousness,  so  that  we  may  once 
more  approximate  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  much 
praised  epoch  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  where  this  artis- 
tic sense  and  culture  were  so  thoroughly  alive  in  the 
whole  people,  that  all  exercised  an  independent  judg- 
ment. "Woe  to  the  actor  or  the  orator,  with  them, 
who  was  guilty  of  any  faults  !  Hence  the  ancient  ar- 
tists did  not  seek  the  approbation  of  princes,  nor  of 
reviewers  ;  for  them,  the  only  judgment  that  had  value 
was  that  of  the  people,  the  most  cultivated  that  has 
ever  yet  existed. 

Our  present  public,  on  the  contrary,  has  so  little 
self-reliance,  is  so  sadly  wanting  in  artistic  judg- 
ment and  perception,  that  it  is  easily  frightened  and 
believes  most  in  the  man  whose  judgment  is  the 
harshest.  Such  want  of  feeling  and  perception  has 
in  all  times  had  for  a  sad  consequence,  that  the 
aberrations  of  our  most  genial  artists  have  been  the 
most  blindly  worshipped  by  their  hosts  of  followers, 
and  often  carried  to  a  pitch  of  absurdity,  which  has 
operated  most  injuriously  to  taste  and  to  the  interests 
of  Art; 

In  short  the  critic  must  not  let  his  judgments  be 
controlled  solely  by  his  own  subjective  feeling,  —  above 
all,  not  by  onesidednesses  or  side  interests.  That  may 
be  pardoned  only  in  the  dilettante.  No,  let  him  test 
and  try  all  with  the  freshest  consciousness ;  let  him 
in  a  right  honest,  candid  spirit,  according  to  his  best 
knowledge  and  conscience,  without  envy  or  conceal- 
ment, strengthen  the  discriminative  faculty  alike  with 
artists  and  with  public ;  let  him  praise  what  is  strong 
and  warn  against  what  is  weak.  In  this  way  will  he 
instruct,  and  promote  true  culture  in  the  whole  peo- 
ple, and  thus  effectually  resist  every  step  in  a  retro- 
grade direction. 


c  a  n  c  e  r  t  s . 

Orpheus  Glee  Club. — The  interest  in  these 
delightful  concerts  did  not  seem  at  all  abated  at 
the  third  and  last  on  Saturday  evening,  when,  in 
spite  of  the  chilly  temperature  of  the  Melodcon, 
the  large  audience  listened  to  the  end  of  the  fine 
programme  announced  in  our  last.  The  perform- 
ance, if  not  in  all  points  as  faultless,  was  on  the 
whole  as  interesting  as  any.  First  in  beauty  and 
impressiveness  we  must  again  place  the  double 
chorus  from  Mendelssohn's  music  to  the  Greek 
tragedy  "  GSdipus  Coloneus,"  which  opened  the 
concert.  Its  intrinsic  musical  charm  is  felt  even 
in  the  want  of  orchestra  and  stage   effect.     Its 


idea  is  so  simply  and  (dearly  stated  in  unison  first 
by  one,  and  then  by  the  other  side  of  the  chorus, 
and  then  with  such  a  perfect  symmetry  it  grows 
and  widens  to  a  climax  and  rounds  to  a  conclu- 
sion, that  it  loaves  the  impression  of  a  fair  and 
finished  whole  ; — at  least  it  does,  when  sung  with 
such  truth  and  unity  of  tone,  such  fine  light  and 
shade,  and  with  such  masterly  piano  acoompani- 
ment  (by  Messrs.  Dresel  anil  Leonuakd)  as  it 
was  then.  Mr.  Kreissjiann  has  trained  his 
voices  to  a  beautiful,  subdued  richness,  which 
makes  the  louder  bursts  the  more  effective.  Next 
to  the  (Edipus  again,  we  place  the  stirring  "  Bac- 
chus" chorus  from  the  "Antigone,"  a  splendid 
blaze  of  contrapuntal  harmony.  This  closed  the 
first  part  of  the  concert. 

Between  these  came  :  first,  a  fresh  and  unique 
little  Soprano  solo,  with  chorus,  by  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  which  made  us  long  to  know  more  of  the 
music  of  a  composer  of  such  sterling  fame.  Le- 
benslust,  or  delightful  sense  of  existence,  was  the 
title  ;  Miss  Doane,  in  the  foreground,  seemed,  in 
bright  voice  and  person,  quite  the  Muse  of  that 
idea,  relieved  against  the  rich  and  mellow  back- 
ground of  a  well  subdued  accompaniment  of  male 
voices.  The  same  lady  sang  with  Mr.  Kreissmann 
the  charming  duet :  Crudel  perche  finora,  from 
Mozart's  "  Figaro,"  which  always  gives  delight 
and  has  to  be  repeated.  It  was  finely  sung,  of 
course,  and  finely  accompanied  by  Dresel.  Men- 
delssohn's dreamy,  melancholy  part-song,  called 
WasserfoJirt  (The  Voyage),  renewed  its  fine  im- 
pression ;  only  the  ear  seemed  to  crave  a  more 
palpable  sufficiency  of  bass ;  it  sounded  too  much 
all  tenor, — partly  perhaps  from  the  peculiarly 
pungent  quality  of  average  German  tenors.  Yet 
we  did  not  feel  this  so  much  in  other  pieces. 

In  both  the  first  and  second  parts  Mr.  Hugo 
Leoxhakd  appeared  as  solo  pianist.  His  pie- 
ces were  a  singularly  genial,  brilliant,  and  diffi- 
cult Capriccio  by  Mendelssohn,  which  was  new 
to  us,  and  Chopin's  Ballade  in  A  flat  major. 
We  enjoyed  both  highly,  and  are  glad  to  recog- 
nize the  decided  improvement  of  the  young  pian- 
ist in  neatness,  vigor,  delicacy  and  finish  of  exe- 
cution. ■  The  reverberations  may  have  obscured 
some  of  the  rapid  and  close-woven  passages  to 
those  in  some  parts  of  the  hall ;  but  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  place,  and  not  of  the  pianist,  who  was 
plainly  master  of  his  music. 

An  unfortunate  selection  for  Miss  Doane  was 
the  Aria  with  chorus  (in  Italian)  from  Bellini's 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet."  If  the  "  Orpheus"  put  an 
Italian  piece  in  their  programme,  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  it  should  be.  well  sung.  But  to  the 
high  bravura  requirements  of  this  Aria  our  charm- 
ing soprano  was  not  equal ;  it  was  only  in  the  simp- 
ler and  more  tender  passages  that  we  found  the 
usual  pleasure  in  her  singing.  The  concluding 
chorus,  too.  was  dismally  confused  and  out  of 
joint.  An  easier,  but  quite  Italian  sounding  Trio, 
with  chorus,  by  Kiicken,  by  Miss  Doane  and  the 
brothers  Sciiraubstaedter.  fared  better.  The 
same  tuneful  brothers,  with  Herr  Langeefeldt, 
gave  us  again,  with  fine  effect,  the  Trio  and  cho- 
rus from  Euryanihe, — thoroughly  Weberish  mu- 
sic. It  remains  only  to  speak  of  that  droll  but 
graceful  vocal  freak,  the.  set  of  Waltzes  by  A7ogl, 
which  were  sung  this  time  with  much  more  grace 
and  balance  than  before,  and  of  the  '■  Turkish 
Drinking  Song,"  one  of  the  most  capital  of  Men- 
delssohn's part-songs,  a  fine  protest  against  the 
grim  and  gloomy  in  favor  of  the  genial  and  rosy, 


and  quite  imaginatively  colored,  which  takes  right 
hold  of  one's  sympathies. 


Orchestral  Union. — The  last  two  Wednes- 
day Afternoon  Concerts  have  really  drawn  crowds 
to  the  Music  Hall,  and  revived  the  gay,  animated 
scene  of  old  times.  The  third  programme  led  off 
with  the  lovely  Symphony  by  Mozart  in  G  minor, 
which  was  nicely  rendered.  At  every  one  of 
these  occasions  you  may  hear  one  of  the  lighter, 
yet  most  choice  and  not  over-familiar  Symphonies 
of  the  great  masters.  Next  came  a  set  of  Waltzes 
("  Aquidnek  Taenze"),  full  of  life  and  richly 
instrumented,  by  Mr.  Koppitz,  wdio  is  flutist  in 
the  orchestra.  The  remainder  of  the  bill  of  fare 
(we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  partake  of  every 
article  in  course,  like  the  country  member  at  his 
first  dinner  in  a  fashionable  city  hotel)  included 
a  Romanza  from  Don  Sebastian ;  an  overture  by 
Kreutzer  ("The  Night  Camp  at  Granada");  a 
Strauss  Polka ;  a  two-part  Song  of  Mendelssohn, 
with  cornets  for  the  singers;  and  a  "Coronation 
March"  by  Strauss. 

Of  the  fourth  concert  (last  Wednesday)  here 
is  the  programme  : 

1 — First  Svmphony.     Consisting  of  4  parrs  ) Beethoven 

Introduction,  Alletftn  con  brio— Minuetto — Andante — Finale. 

2 — S'hoamweh.     Original  St.; Tien  Laendier limner 

3 — Concert  Overture Kalliwnda 

4— Serenade,  for  Trumpet,  Ob--e  and  "Violoncello Schubert 

o— Polka  :  (Spring) Ifrrzon 

6— Finale  to  "  Macbeth  " Chelard 

7 — Grand  March  :  (Souvenir  of  Amsterdam) Vahlkamp 

We  quote  this  as  on  the  whole  a  good  example 
of  a  "  light "  programme  in  a  good  sense. :  —  a 
programme  at  once  captivating  to  the  young,  the 
many,  and  yet  with  something  in  it  that  may 
educate  the  taste,  and  create  a  love  and  a  desire 
for  music  of  the  higher  order.  That  first  Beet- 
hoven Symphony,  a  product  of  the  composer's 
fresh  and  genial  youth,  is  certainly  light  and 
captivating  enough,  while  it  is  classical  and  of  high 
tendency.  At  all  events  where  will  you  find  a  finer 
playfulness,  a  more  exquisite  and  airy  grace,  yet 
simple  and  appreciable  to  all,  than  in  its  Finale, 
which  was  played  with  rare  gusto  and  precision. 
Such  a  Symphony  has  in  itself,  between  its  four 
movements,  all  that  contrast  and  variety  for  which 
there  is  so  much  demand  in  concerts.  Such  a 
Finale,  or  a  Minuet,  or  Scherzo  is  none  the  less 
"  light"  music,  because  it  happens  to  be  also  good, 
because  it  has  imagination  and  artistic  structure. 

The  Styrian  Liindler  was  a  delicious  morceau 
of  its  kind ;  with  the  flavor  of  a  sweet  national 
melody,  cunningly  worked  up  with  luscious  in- 
strumentation— only  a  little  too  long,  perhaps,  for 
its  quantity  of  idea.  It  was  played  to  a  charm. 
We  can  thank  Mr.  Zerrahn,  too.  for  letting  us 
hear  an  overture  (not  the  very  hacknied  one  in 
F)  by  a  composer  of  so  much  cleverness  and 
fame,  albeit  it  not  one  of  the  geniuses,  as  Ka'lli- 
woda.  This  opened  with  a  lively  effervescence 
that  reminded  us  of  Weber's  "  Jubilee,"  and 
proved  a  spirited  and  interesting  affair  through- 
out,— at  least  for  once. 

So  far  all  excellent  for  such  an  audience.  The 
rest  we  did  not  hear.  We  own  to  having  long 
since  become  weary  of  such  things  as  Schubert's 
"  Serenade"  arranged  for  orchestra  with  solos  ; 
most  persons  who  have  heard  much  good  music 
sympathize  with  us.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  many  younger,  fresher  ears  and 
souls,  for  which  such  a  song,  even  when  "  ar- 
ranged," is  arevelation  of  beauty  and  a  first  beck- 
oning upward,  a  first  hint  not  to  be  contented 
with'the  lowest  sphere  of  pleasant  sounds,  with 
what  is  not  Art  and  has  not  inspiration. 
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Death  of  Henry  Aiinkr.  Tliis  gentleman,  well 
known  as  the  first-trumpet  player  in  the  old  Gcrma- 
nia  Musieal  Society,  died  on  Wednesday,  3d  inst.  in 
Chicago,  where  he  has  resided  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  has  Iteen  the  leader  in  all  good  musical  enterpris- 
es. He  came  to  this  country  in  1848,  from  Saxony, 
his  native  country;  and  after  some  residence  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.  joined  the  Germatiians.  He  is  the  first 
of  that  long  united  fraternity  who  has  died  in  this 
country.  Afier  their  dissolution  he  established  him- 
self in  Providence.  R.  I.  for  a  season,  hut  soon  joined 
a  trumher  of  his  old  associates  in  Chicago,  where  he 
"  speedily  won  for  himself  a  host  of  warm  and  ap- 
preciative friends  and  a  great  and  deserved  popular- 
ity as  a  musician."  The  accounts  which  have  from 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  our  columns  of  his 
many  concerts  in  Chicago,  have  shown  that  his  ef- 
forts have  heen  animated  by  a  high  aim  ;  that  lie  has 
labored,  not  without  success,  for  the  cultivation  of  a 
correct  and  refined  taste  among  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Ahner  was  "  an  accomplished  and  unobtru- 
sive gentleman,"  greatly  esteemed  by  his  many  ac- 
quaintances. He  was  singularly  kind,  obliging  and 
warmhearted.  He  died  of  pneumonia.  Ke  had 
been  afflicted  for  some  time  with  bronchial  difficult- 
ies, and  not  exercising  due  precaution,  the  disease 
assumed  a  malignant  form,  and  he  failed  rapidly  for 
ten  days,  when  he  expired.  He  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  The  writer  of  a  letter  from  Chicago 
to  the  Providence  Journal,  says  of  him  : 

It  may  with  perfect  truth  be  said  that  no  man  in 
the  northwest  has  contributed  more  towards  cultivat- 
ing a  taste  for  music  of  the  highest  order  than  Henry 
Ahner.  As  a  teacher,  he  was  eminently  successful, 
and  no  pupil  that  received  his  instruction  was  ever  dis- 
satisfied with  his  progress  in  the  art.  No  man  ever 
labored  more  faithfully  and  ardently  in  his  profession, 
or  better  deserved  success.  About  a  year  since  he  in- 
augurated his  "Saturday  Afternoon  Concerts"  here, 
and  they  were  eminently  successful,  affording  him  a 
fair  pecuniary  reward.  On  the  strength  of  that  suc- 
cess he  expended  a  considerable  amount  in  New 
York,  last  spring,  in  the  purchase  of  new  music,  in- 
struments, &c.y  for  this  -winter's  use.  In  November 
these  afternoon  concerts  were  resumed,  but  bis  hope- 
ful expectations  were  not  realized.  The  crushing 
effects  of  the  financial  revulsion,  and  the  persistent  un- 
pleasant weather  on  concert  days,  was  disastrous,  and 
the  close  of  the  series  left  him  a  poorer,  but,  I  am 
sure,  a  better  man.  In  his  last  illness  he  received 
the  kindest  attention  from  his  host  of  friends  in  Chi- 
cago, who  deeply  deplore  bis  untimely  death. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Ahner  was  solemnized  this  af- 
ternoon at  St.  Paul's  Church,  where  an  eloquent  tri- 
bute was  paid  to  the  deceased  by  Mr.  King,  the  Pas- 
tor. His  remains  were  then  escorted  to  the  grave  by 
a  large  concourse  of  mourning  friends  and  citizens, 
accompanied  by  two  bands  of  music,  who  played  a 
solemn  dirge,  the  composition  of  the  deceased  gentle- 
man. 

0°  Take  Notice! — We  must  make  one  last 
appeal  to  the  consideration  and  the  honor  of  a  large 
number  of  our  subscribers  and  advertisers,  who  owe  us 
for  periods  of  from  one  to  four  years,  and  to  whom 
reminders  have  been  sent  repeatedly  without  eliciting 
the  least  sign  of  reply.  A  musical  editor's  task  is  not 
so  delightful  that  he  can  afford  to  keep  on  making  an 
organ  for  the  interests  of  music  and  musicians  at  his 
own  expense  of  cash  as  well  as  brain  and  nerve.  We 
have  no  taste  or  skill  for  dunning,  but  here  we  find 
our  sentiments  expressed  by  an  exchange  paper  : 

We  want  our  dues.  If  you  cannot  pay — all  right — 
but  please  be  good  enough  to  write  word  immediately 
that  you  are  short.  We  say  IMMEDIATELY,  because  it 
is  our  intention  to  take  certain  measures  to  secure 
our  rights.  We  will  try,  as  gracefully  as  possible,  to 
do  without  our  money,  if  you  will  say  you  cannot 
"walk  to  the  Captain's  office." 

To-night  we  have  another  of  Zerraiix's  Orches- 
tral Concerts.  And  this  time  his  bill  is  filled  with 
attractions  for  the  true  lover  of  the  noblest  music, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the 
general  public  do  not  enjoy  the  programme  as  a 
whole  with  a  far  keener  relish  than  they  have  shown 
upon  occasions  where  their  alleged  "unclassicality" 


has  been  catered  for  with  anxious  avoidance  of  things 
supposed  to  be  too  good.  Beethoven's  Seventh  Sym- 
phony has  made  its  mark  in  Boston  and  is  a  pure 
card  ;  we  will  risk  it  against  any  "  Carnival"  or 
flashy  overture  for  satisfying  the  larger  percentage 
of  the  largest  audience  that  ever  goes  to  an  orches- 
tral concert.  The  exquisite  sunshine  of  the  Allegretto 
from  the  8th  Symphony  is  welcome  in  all  concerts. 
The  overtures  to  Tannhaiiser  and  to  Der  Freyschulz 
never  fail  of  their  effect,  when  well  played,  as  of 
course  they  will  be.  Then  there  will  he  solos  of  the 
kind  that  do  not  bore  one,  solos  in  which  the  compo- 
sition counts  for  something  and  not  the  performer 
merely.  Mendelssohn's  violin  Concerto,  with  orches- 
tra, is  a  sterling  work,  and  Mr.  Cooper,  if  we  may 
trust,  the  half  that  we  have  read  of  him  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Philharmonic  and  other  concerts  of 
London,  is  a  man  eminently  able  to  do  it  justice. 
Miss  Mii.ner,  too, has  chosen  a  noble  song,  the  Nun 
mi  dir,  which  so  few  sopranos  dare  attempt,  in  Mo- 
zart's Don  Giovanni;  we  will  not  ask  that  she  shall 
sing  it  as  well  as  Jenny  Lind  or  as  Lagrange,  but  we 
are  confident  we  shall  enjoy  it.  For  lighter  refresh- 
ment there  will  be  an  English  song  by  Saloman  and 
a  duct  for  voice  and  violin;  but  in  the  whole  pro- 
gramme we  see  nothing  ominous  of  clap-trap  or  of 
aught  offensive.  . .  .The  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club  give  another  Chamber  Concert  next.  Tuesday 
evening.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  they  will  again 
repeat  that  E  minor  Quartet  of  Beethoven  ;  its  charm 
will  grow  with  every  hearing.  Mr.  Lang  will  play 
again,  in  a  new  piece  by  Mozart,  a  Trio  for  piano, 
clarinet  and  violin.  Mendelssohn's  brilliant  Quin- 
tet in  B  flat,  too.  will  be  welcome.  There  is  a  pros- 
pect that  Mrs.  Wentwoktti  will  sing ;  it  depends 
on  her  recovery  from  a  cold,  (By  the  way,  types 
made  dire  confusion  in  our  notice  of  the  Club  last 
week.  It  occurred  in  the  hurry  of  "  making  up" 
and  cutting  down  to  measure.  "  Zeal,"  for  instance, 
is  quite  a  different,  word  from  real..) 

Dropping  into  the  ampithcatre  beneath  the  Music 
Hall  in  the  midst  of  a  Handel  and  Haydn  rehearsal 
Sunday  evening,  we  were  rewarded  by  finding  them 
engaged  upon  a  couple  of  the  very  best  choruses  in 
the  "  Messiah,"  which  are  too  commonly  omitted  in 
the  public  performances  of  that  fine  oratorio,  and 
than  which  the  trumpet  song  and  several  solos  could 
be  better  spared  in  view  of  the  artistic  unity  of  the 
whole  woik.  We  mean  the  connected  choruses:  Sure- 
ly he  hut/i  borne,  &c,  and  :  And  with  h's  stripes.  We 
were  glad  to  find  the  Society  devoting  one  or  two 
evenings  to  the  study  of  these  neglected  pieces,  and 
to  the  perfecting  of  themselves  on  several  choruses 
which  never  did  go  quite  right,  as  the  final  Amen, &c. 
This  they  do  to  keep  prepared,  against  they  should 
be  called  upon  for  a  more  perfect  rendering  of  the  i 
"  Messiah"  than  they  have  given  yet.  Meanwhile 
"  Israel  in  Egypt,"  as  we  understand,  will  not  be 
suffered  to  lie  long  upon  the  shelf;  it  will  bo  rehearsed 
to  the  end,  even  if  the  present  season  offer  no  induce- 
ment for  its  public  bringing  out.  . . .  A  select  chorus 
of  about  a  hundred  voices  commenced  the  study  of 
Mendelssohn's  ■'  Song  of  Praise,"  under  the  conduct- 
orship  of  Mr.  Hermann  Eckiiardt,  last  Saturday 
evening,  at  the  Piano  rooms  of  Messrs.  Ilallet,  Davis 

and    Co Gustav  Sattkr.  informs    us   that   he 

leaves  next  month  for  New  York,  where  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  having  elected  him  an  Honorary 
Member,  will  produce  a  Symphony  in  E  which  he 
has  written  for  piano-forte  and  orchestra. 

Visitors  of  Nathan  Richardson's  Musical  Ex- 
change, from  its  first  opening,  will  have  a  pleasant 
remembrance  of  the  obliging  and  courteous  manners 
of  the  gentleman  who  so  long  presided  over  its 
department  of  foreign  music,  Mr.  Alfred  Hill. 
This  gentleman  is  about  to  leave  us,  and  his  friends 
have  organized  a  complimentary  conceit  for  him, 
which  will  be  found  announced  below.  There  will 
be  a  combination  of  our  best  vocal  talent  and  a  select 


orchestra,  made  up  from  the  best  musicians,  led  by 

Carl    Zf.rraiin Olivf.ii    Ditsox   has    issued 

during  the  last  five  year-  no  less  than  529.700  volumes 
of  music  in -book  form,  i.e.  instruction  books,  psalm 
books,  operas,  oratorios,  Sonata-.  &c.  &e. 

The  London  Musical  Gazette  |  ,aly  h.  l-:»7)  tells 
us  the  antecedents  of  Mr.  11.  C.  CooPEH,  the  violin- 
ist, who  is  to  play  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  the 
Music  Hall  this  evening'.  Before  he  was  ei^'ht  years 
old  he  played  the  concertos  of  Viotti,  Rode  and 
Kreutzcr.  He  then  took  lis  <,  >>.  of  Spagnolctti,  con- 
ductor of  the  Italian  Opera  in  London,  and  at  the 
age  of  nine  or  ten,  in  April,  1830.  made  I  St  pub- 
lic appearance  tis  solo  violinist  ill  the  oratorios  held 
at  the  theatres  during  Lent,  and  played  M 
variations  with  great  eclat.  Soon  after,  Pnganini 
became  much  interested  in  his  talent.  In  1833-4  he 
made  a  tour  of  the  provinces,  and  was  received  eve- 
rywhere with  enthusiasm,  lie  became  leader  of  the 
sacred  performances  of  the  Bri-tol  and  Clifton  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  and  conductor  of  the  operas  at 
Bristol.     The  Gazette  proceeds  : 

Mr.  Conner  thus  pursued  his  professional  duties  at 
Bristol  till   1847,  when  Jenny  Lind,  lied  by 

Balfe  and  other  eminent  artist-,  made  a  tour  of  the 
principal  towns  in  the  West  of  England,  a 
other  places  visited  that  city.  Mr.  Cooper  was  en- 
gaged as  solo  violinist  for  those  concerts,  and  so  struck 
was  Mr.  Balfe  with  his  mastery  of  bis  instrument,  that 
he  at  once  engaged  him  as  one  of  the  principal  violins 
in  the  orchestra  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  of  which 
he  was  at  that  time  conductor.  In  the  succeeding 
year,  1848,  Mr.  Cooper,  to  the  great  grief  of  his 
numerous  admirers  in  the  West  of  England,  left 
Bristol,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  London.  It  was 
not  likely  that  talent  like  his  would  be  long  neglected 
in  the  great  metropolis,  and  he  was  engaged  in  nearly 
all  the  principal  orchestras.  The  first  year  of  his 
return  to  London,  be  played  one  of  Maurer's  concertos 
at  the  Philharmonic  Society's  concert.  His  success 
was  again  great,  and  he  was  lauded  by  the  whole  of 
the  metropolitan  press  as  the  best  violinist  that 
England  had  ever  produced.  Since  that  time  he  has 
had  the  honor  of  performing  at  the  same  society's 
concerts  in  1S52,  Mendelssohn's  violin  concerto  in 
1854,  Spohr's  ninth  concerto  in  1856,  the  dramatic 
concerto,  by  the  same  composer,  and,  lastly,  on  the 
2a"th  June,  1S57,  Beethoven's  concerto.  It  was  in 
18.56  that  Mr.  Cooper  was  appointed  principal  violin  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  conjointly  with  Signor 
Sivori,  each  leading  three  concerts.  He  was  also 
principal  violin  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  for 
three  years,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  Mr. 
Costa  was  conductor.  lie  was  engaged  in  the  cele- 
brated Beethoven  Quartet  Society,  first  as  second 
violin,  but  afterwards  to  share  the  first  violin  with  the 
other  great  artists  engaged  at  its  performances. 
Subsequently,  Mr.  Cooper  established,  with  Messrs. 
Piatti,  Sainton,  and  Hill,  the  Quartet  Association, 
whose  matinees  were,  in  a  musical  sense,  successful 
beyond  precedent,  and  whose  performances  were 
regarded  as  the  ne  pins  ultra  of  finished  execution. 
Mr.  Cooper  was  also  leader  of  the  hand  known  as  the 
Orchestral  Union,  and  his  services  during  his  London 
sojourn  were  also  repeatedly  called  into  requisition  at 
the  musical  festivals  and  classical  concerts  held  in  the 
great  provincial  towns. 

Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah"  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Harmonic  Society,  and 
before  a  crowded  audience,  on  the  same  night  that 
other  crowds  were  witnessing  the  debut  of  Fokmes 
at  the  opera.  Fitzgerald  pronounces  Formes  '■  the 
best  actor  on  the  Italian  slagc,  and  the  best  vocalist 
we  have  had  in  America,  without  the  least  excep- 
tion." The  piece  at  the  Academy,  on  Saturday  he- 
fore  the  last,  was  Rossini's  L'ltaliuna  in  Alyieii,  with 
D'Angri,  Cairoli,  Labocetta,  Gassier  and  Rocco. 
Then  came  the  great  Don  Giovanni,  with  the  great 
cast  and  mese  en  scene,  as  before  in  New  York,  which 
was  repeated  once  or  twice.  On  Saturday  one  of 
Mr.  Udman's  '•  Monster  Festivals,"  in  four  parts. 
This,  we  read,  was  a  failure,  the  audience  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  hundred.  The  Trovatore  in  the  af- 
ternoon was  well  performed,  but  for  the  rest,  hear 
Fitzgerald  : 

In  the  evening  the  great  C  minor  Symphony  of  Beet- 
hoven was  playtd  by  an  orchestra  of  over  sixty  musi- 
cians; many  parts  were  excellently  done,  others  re- 
quired much  more  rehearsal.  The  difficult  passages 
for  the  Contrabass!,  in  the  Scherzo,  were  about  as  con- 
fused as  possible,  and  almost  unintelligible.  Formes 
did  not  sing  ;  an  apology  for  him  being  inserted  on 
the  programmes,  as  well  as  one  for  the  absence  of  the 
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expected  additional  chorus  in  the  Stabat,  Mater.  The 
concert  went  oft' tamely.  Miss  Milner  sang  an  Aria 
from  Der  Freyschutx  ;'  Mr.  Perring;  a  love  song  in  En- 
glish ;  and  Mr.  Cooper,  the  newly  arrived  violinist, 
did  a  parcel  of  Scotch  tones,  with  variations.  Mad- 
ame D'Angri  sang  "In  Qmsto  Semplice,  §c.  S;c. 

The  Stabat  Mater  broke  down;  the  chorus  came  to 
a  dead  stop,  to  the  confusion  ofRocco,  who  was  sing- 
ing with  them  in  the  Eia.  Mater,  and  to  the  discredit 
of  Anschutz,  who  had  evidently  never  rehearsed  them. 
The  audience  maintained  a  dismal  silence,  and  fully 
one  half  of  those  present  rose  from  their  places  and 
quitted  the  house.  The  only  respectable  portions  of 
the  performance  were  the  Fac  ut  partem  of  D'Angri 
and  the  Ctijtis  Animam  of  Tiherini,  both  of  which 
were  excellently  sung,  but  negligently  accompanied. 
Instead  of  trying  to  show  off,  by  leading  Symphonies 
without  a  score,  Herr  Anschutz  had  better  attend  to 
bis  duties  as  conductor,  and  not  have  the  effrontery 
to  stand  up  before  u  Philadelphia  audience  without 
having  drilled  either  orchestra  or  chorus. 

On  Monday  the  cloying  melodies  of  Rossini's 
Otello  were  revived,  with  Lagrange  as  Desdemonn, 
Tiherini  as  Otello,  and  Formes,  Gassier  and  Labo- 
cetta  in  minor  characters.  Tuesday,  Ernnni  was 
withdrawn  for  Trovulore..  On  Wednesday  night  the 
season  closed  with  a  repetition  of  Robert.  The  man- 
ager's receipts  have  been  enormous,  the  profits  (or 
the  first  ten  nights  exceeding,  it  is  said.  812,000. 
This  success  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Germans  and  the  West-end  fashionables;  '-the 
first  class  attracted  by  the  great  basso  Formes,  and 
the  second  by  their  fondness  for  showing  their  splen- 
did opera  toilets."  Of  the  performance  of  Robert  the 
writer  above  quoted  says : 

Considering  the  haste  with  which  the  opera  was 
mounted,  the  performance  was  more  than  respectable, 
but  the  score  was  well  cut — even  more  than  in  New 
York, — and  the  chorus  and  ballet  were'  me,agre  in 
number  as  well  as  in  ability.  The  unaccompanied 
trio  in  the  second  act  made  such  an  impression  that 
the  audience  would  not  be  quiet  until  it  was  recom- 
menced, the  repetition  being  even  more  enthusiasti- 
cally received  than  the  original  rendering.  Formes 
was  the  grand  centre  of  attraction  ;  everything  seem- 
ed to  depend  on  him — the  plot,  the  effect,  the  interest, 
all  rested  with  him,  and  we  are  entirely  at  a  loss  for 
words  to  describe  his  unequalled  excellence,  in  imper- 
sonation as  well  as  in  singing.  No  one,  who  has  not 
seen  him  perform  Bertram,  has  the  slightest  concep- 
tion of  his  amazing  dramatic  power.  Every  inflec- 
tion of  his  noble  voice,  every  glance  of  his  eye,  every 
change  of  his  expression,  every  gesture,  every  mo- 
tion were  peculiar  to  the  part  he  assumed,  and  bore 
no  resemblance  to  his  acting  either  as  Leporello  or 
Plunkett. 

Four  new  oratorios  have  appeared  in  Germany: 
one  by  Ferdinand  Hillicu,  "  Saul,''  noticed  io  out- 
last ;  one  by  Reistiialek,  "Jephtha,"  to  he  produced 
at  Amsterdam  ;  one  by  Herr  Mangold  of  Darm- 
stadt, with  the  title  of  "Frithioff;"  and  one  by  Ru- 
binstein, "  Paradise  Lost,"  to  be  brought  out  this 
month  at  Weimar,  under  the  auspices  of  Listz.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  Killer's  is  a  good  one. 

In  New  Orleans  the  "  Classic  Musical  Society" 
have  given  another  excellent  programme:  two  Sym- 
phonies (Beethoven's  in  C  Minor  and  Mozart's  No. 
4) ;  two  overtures  Mendelssohn's  Meeresstille  and  We- 
ber's "Jubilee");  and  two  vocal  pieces  (Rossini's 
Pro  peccatis,  and  La  Calumnia)  by  M.  Junca  of  the 
French  opera.  At  the  Opera  they  have  had  Les Hu- 
guenots, and  Halevy's  "  Charles  VI1'  and  "  Jagua- 
rita." 

At  this  present  time  there  are  in  Cuba  three  Ital- 
ian opera  companies,  "  all  succeeding  to  their  hearts' 
content."  Max  Mahetzek's  company  in  Havana, 
with  the  prima  donna  Gazzaniga  and  Frezzolini 
and  Ronconi,  the  Vestvali  company  at  Matar.zas, 
and  a  company,  with  Parodi  as  prima  donna,  at  St. 
Jago  de  Cuba. 

Gazzaniga  appears  to  be  a  prodigious  favorite  with 
the  Habancse.  Maretzek,  they  say,  has  reaped  gold- 
en harvests  and  will  soon  return  with  his  company  to 
delight  the  Philadelphians  (who  claim  this  troupe  as 
theirs,  panicularly  Gazzaniga)  and  also  the  New 
Yorkers; — minus  Ronconi,  though,  who  breaks  his 
engagement  to  become  a  lotus-eater  in  the  soft  and 
witching  clime  of  Cuba.  Frezzolini,  too,  appears 
to  have  deserted,  inasmuch  as  she  announces  a  grand 


operatic  concert  for  this  week  in  New  Orleans,  under 
the  direction  of  Stiiakoscii.  Vibuxtkmi'8  likewise 
was  announced  for  a  fi'rsi  por.ceri  between  the  5th 
anil  1  o 1 1 1  of  this  month  in  New  Orleans,  and  Tiial- 
BKItG  was  lingering  his  way  along  toward  ihc  same 
point,  giving  concerts  in  ihc  Carolinns  and  ihe 
Southern  States. ..  .Paul  Jiilien.  the  young  violi- 
nist, lias  lately  arrived  in  New  York,  after  an  ex- 
tended professional  lour  in  Venezuela  and  elsewhere 
on  t!ic  western  coast  of  South  America,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  wannest  commendations  from  the  pulilie 
and  press.  After  remaining  in  New  York  for  a  short 
time,  Mr.  Jnlien  will  proceed  to  Brazil. 

From  the  following  clever  jeu  d  esprit  we  are  glad 
to  Irani  that  a  poor  little  street-wanderer,  whose  face 
bears  unmistakeable  signs  of  an  illustrious  parentage, 
has  found  house  and  shelter  in  the  Boston  Courier : 

A  T! ejected  Criticism. — The  following  notice 
of  Mozart's  Requiem,  written  for  the  New  York 
Tribune,  a  few  weeks  ago.  was  duly  submitted  to  Mr. 
Greeley,  the  editor-in-chief»of'that  establishment.  Mr. 
Greeley,  having  successfully  demolished  the  poet-  in 
a  recent  lecture,  is  now  deeply  engaged  in  musical 
reading,  w'ith  a  view  to  another  lecture,  and  considers 
himself  pretty  well  up  in  matters  of  melody.  The 
criticism  not  exactly  meeting  his  views,  he  threw  it 
out  of  the  window.  It  was  picked  up  in  Spruce 
street  by  our  careful  correspondent  "  Guisbro  "  and 
forwarded  to  this  office.  We  publish  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  musical  world  at  large  :  — 

"  mozaht's  requiem. 

"Last  evening  Mozart's  Requiem  Mass  was  given 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  a  multitudinous  and  swcll- 
ing  array  of  auditors  filling  the  ample  and  splendid 
edifice.  Mozart's  genius  was  essentially  tender,  at 
times  partaking  of  the  sublime  intangibilities,  but  on. 
the  whole  smoothly  serene  and  plaintive.  The  comic 
element  not  being  in  his  nature,  comedy  fails  of 
adequate  expression  in  his  bands;  hut  as  comic 
music  is  not  an  essential  quality  of  Requiem  Masses, 
the  want  is  here  less  severely  felt  than  in  some  of  his 
other  works,  for  example,  the  opera  of  "  Hon 
Giovanni,"  which  utterly  lacks  in  high-tuned  glee, 
and  falls  dead  in  comparison  with  the  newer  and 
fresher  "  Barber,"  Rossini  standing  now,  as  ever,  at 
the  head  of  this  department.  Respecting  Requiem 
Masses  generally,  we  may  utter  in  brief  that  they  are 
all  bad.  The  attempt  to  combine  didactic  classicality 
with  musical  expression  has  always  proved  imprac- 
ticable. Even  the  colliquant  harmonics  and  melodies 
of  Mozart's  mellifluous  muse  still  fail  to  accomplish 
this  end.  All  similar  works  by  other  composers  are 
simplv  torpescent; — it  is  unnecessary  to  specify 
instances.  What  we  want  in  a  requiem  is  the  ecstatic 
outpouring  of  ineffable  agony;  soul-subduing  plaints 
of  measureless  woe;  and  large  dramatic  phrasing, 
indicative  of  profound  intensity  of  lamentation.  Mo- 
zart's Requiem  affords  good  specimens  of  writing, 
according  to  the  fugueistic  theory,  and  much  contra- 
puntal skill — that  is,  ingenious  intertwined  composite 
colludations  of  distinct  subjects  tending  to  one  grand 
effect  of  unity — hut  counterpoint,  alone  never  melted 
heart  of  hearer,  or  roused  bis  soul;  needing  the 
refocillating  influences  of  melodic  sweetness  or  sub- 
limity. Mozart's  Requiem  is  less  destitute  of  the 
true  sympathetic  sentiment  than  most  works  of  its 
class,  but  we  have  yet  to  see  a  requiem  written  from 
the  true  standpoint  of  musico-dramatie  effect,  with 
all  its  coincident,  requirements  of  harrowing,  heart- 
wringing  grief  anil  transcendent  aspiration." 


%  dui;rt iserajptts. 


Mr.     ZERDAI-IELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
lie  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Terms  3F50  per  quarter  or  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  £30  per 
quarter  of  12  lessens,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Sotut-rsefc  street.  Or  address  at  tlie  Messrs 
Chickerings1,  or  the  music  s:.ore  of  Messrs  Russell  k  LUcbard- 
son. 

Circulars,  confaiuing  particulars,  may  be  foucd  on  appli- 
cation. 

CAHPAGHOirS  ¥18111 IETH01 

ANEW  AND  PROGRESSIVE  METHOD  en  the  Mechanism 
of  Violin  Phiying.  Divided  intn  Purts,  with  the  requisite 
Explanatory  Remarks.  \Zl  Progressive  Lessons  f>rTwu  Vio- 
lins, and  IIS  Studies  for  One  Violin  only.  By  B.  Camlmgnoli. 
Price  !?5 

Published  by  OI£irea-  BJRsoia  &,  Co.  277  Washington  St. 
Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 

MRS.    J.     H.    LONG, 

-VOO-^LiiST    (SOPBANO). 

Address  at  VViuthrop  House,  Boston. 


BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL. 
CAUL    ZERHAHH 

Will  give  Inn 

THIRD    GRAND    CONCERT 

(AND  EAST  BUT  ONE,) 

On  Saturday  Evening,  February  13th, 

For  which  occasion  Mr  Z   has  succeeded  in  securing  the 
highly  valuable  iwsistaiice  of 

3VLTSS    3VCILJNTER, 

The  Celebrated  English  Songstress,  and 

dVLIR,.     COOPEK, 

The  Giciil  European  Violinist. 

PROGRAMME, 

PAKT  I. 

1— Symphony  in  A  nmjor  (No   7) Beethoven 

2—  Soug  iroui  Don  Giovanni,  **  Non  mi  dir," Uuzurt 

MISS  MILNKK. 

3— Concerto  for  Violin,  with  mehestrul  arcomp  .  .Mendelssohn 

Mil.  COOPER. 

PART   II. 

4- Overture  :  "  Tannhauser," ft.  Wagner 

5  — Serenade  :  t;  I  ari-e  from  Dreams  of  thee," Salamau 

MISS  MILNER. 
6— Allegrerto  Seherzuhdo  fi-on    the  Sth  Symphony,   Beerhoven 
7— Dueito  for  Violin  ami  A'oice, 

Mit    COOPER  and  MI*.S  MILNER. 
8— Overture  ,  u  Der  Freisc  liitz," CM.de  U'eber 

Single  tickets,  50  cent*  each,  and  |>ackngesof  four  tickets, 
good  lor  any  of. the  remaining  Concerts,  at  Two  Dollars,  ui  iy 
be  obtained  at  the  principal  music  stores,  and  at  the  door  on 
the  evening  of  performance 

Doois  open  at  6>£  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7><  o'clock. 

CHAMBER    CONCEPTS. 
NINTH    S.R  A  S  0  N  . 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB'S  Fifrh  Con- 
cert will  take  place  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  Keb  16.  at 
Messrs.  Culckeri>g"s  Roo^s.  They  will  be  assis^d  by  Mr. 
B.  J.  La.no,  Pi. mist. 

The  E  minor  R:i7,<iumouf-ky  Qunr'ette  will  be  repeated,  by 
request  i—Mendeissuhn's  B  flat  Quintette ;— Mr.  Lang  will 
play  iu  Mozart's  beautiful  T'lio  for  Piano,  Clarineite  and  Viola, 
etc.  etc 

See  programme  at  music  stores.     Concert  at  7}.<  precisely. 

Half  Package  of  Four  Tickets,  Tw»»  Dollars,  Single  tickets, 
75  cents  each 


Mr.  CARL  GARTNEU  announces  that  the  THIRD  Musical 
Soiree  will  take  pbice   Feb  20.  at  Messrs  Chickeiing's  Rooms. 

Tickers  to  set  of  Six  Concerts,  £-3  Half  set,  $1  50.  Single 
ticket  §1. 


5#§£fl>sfi  Mercantile  MtaSB. 


COMPLIMENTARY     CONCERT 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  ALFRED  HILL, 
(Late  of  the  Musical  Exchange, ) 

On  Saturday  Evening,  Feb.  20th,  1358. 

The  following  talented  Artists  have  kindly  volunteered  their 
services. 

Mrs.  LotfG  and  Mrs.  Harwood, 

Miss  Jenny  Twichell. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Adams,  Mr.  P.  H.  Poweiis, 

and  a  select  and  efficient  Orchestra,  compose!  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  Club,  Germania  Serenade  Baud,  and  others, 
under  the  direction  of  CAKL  ZEKKAHN. 

Tickets,  50  cents  each.     Subscription  lists  and  tickets  for 
sale  at  the  Music  Stores. 

fvTr.   zerdahelyi, 

The  Hungarian  Piani-^,  from  P'ng'and,  bi-g^  io  announce  that 
his  FUST  CONCKiiT  will  take  place  at,  Mes-rs  rivckerings' 
Koonis,  Masonic  Temple,  on  WEDNESDAY  EVENING.  Feb. 
24th,  at  8  o'clock     He  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs  UaiCAVOOD. 

FHOGKAxVlME. 

PART   I 

1— Sonata  rjuasi  Fantasia  in  C  sharp  minor,  op.  27,  No.  2. 

(Moonlight  Sonatii.) Recihoven 

Ad;igio— Allegretto  aid  Trio  —  Pivsro  Agi'ato. 
Piano-Forte— Mr  Zerdahelyi. 

2 — Aria  :  '■  Non  so  pin,'"  from  Nozxe  di  Figaro, Mozart 

Sung  by  Mis.  lltrwooi. 

3—11  Lameuto  et  La  C'-nsnlazione.     Two  Nocturuos,. .  Chopin 

Piano-Forte— Mr.  Zerdabely i. 

PART  II. 

4— Aria:  "  Ah  non  f-redir.''  frnai  Sonnambula, Bellini 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Harwuol. 

5— Der  Wanderer: Song  by  Sj-hnbert.  imaged  by  Liszt 

Piano-Forte— Mr.  Z-ra.iiielyi. 
C— Aria  and  Cabalert  i  from  ' 


Sung  by  Mrs.  ii.trwood. 
7 — Grand  Fantasia  from  the  '■  IIuiU'jnots,''. . . 
Pixno-Forte— Mr.  Zerdahelyi. 


Verdi 

...Thalberg 


Ticket--,  One  Ddlar  each,  may  be  had.  as  well  as  th?  pro- 
gramme. :ir,  the  Mu-ic  Stores  of  Messrs.  Russell  Sc  Itichardsou, 
at.d  Mr.  Ditsuu.  Washington  St. 
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BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 

AFTERNOON" CONCERTS 

By   the   Orchestral    ITnioti, 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

CARIi  ZERRAUN, Conductor. 


O^Doors  open  at  2— Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 
O^Package  of  Six  tickets,  $1.    Single  tickets,  25  cts. 
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PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  executed  at  this  Office. 


IBST  PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING    &   SONS 

Ilave  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 

3E»Xj&j^O'»:f,o>:o.'x,:e2ss 

At  the  Fairs  ot  1856: 


FROM    THE 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOK  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  nouse  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CIIICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAKEBOOfflS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

MliljE.  GABRIELL.E    DE  LAMOTTE   has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte, 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 


Novdlo's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

y?   Broadway,  N.Y. 

LATEST     PUBLICATIONS. 

Now  Heady, 

OCTAVO  EDITION  OF  ORATORIOS, 

The  following  new  volumes  : 

HAYDN'S  SEASONS,  (bd.  scarlet  cloth) $1  63 

MENDELSSOHN'S  05th  PSALM,  '<  Come,  let 

us  sins,"  (PaPer) 37 

ROSSINI'S  STABAT  MATER,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  00 

ROMBERG'S  LAY  OF  THE  BELL,  (paper)... 63 

SPOHR'S  LAST  JUDGMENT,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  2/5 

Do.  do.  (paper  covers)  ..75 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOB  TBE    DIFFUSION    OF 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

SABILLA  NOVELLO'S  VOICE  AND  VOCAL 

T,  (with  anatomical  illustrations,) 25 

SILCHER'S  SUCCINCT  INSTRUCTIONS  for 
the  Guidance  of  Singing  Schools  and  Choral 
Societies 25 

NAGELI  AND  PFEIFFER'S  PART-SONGS 
AND  CHORUSES,  in  Progressive  Order, 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Part-Singing 1  50 

ORGAN    MUSIC. 

BACH,  SEB'N.  The  celebrated  48  Preludes  and 
Fugues  (The  "Well-tempered  Clavichord),  ed- 
ited by  W.  F.  Best, 5  25 

Or  in  -i  books,  each,  1  50 

KINK'S  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  SCHOOL,  op. 

55,  carefully  revised  and  corrected, 3  15 

Or  in  6  books,  each,     75 

Any  of  the  above  works  will  be  forwarded  post  free 
on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 

J.    A.    NOVELL.O, 

389  Broadway,  New  York:, 
And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  Loudon. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  P.  W.  MEERBACH  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playiDg  to  small  clashes. 

Long  experience  and  careful  exam i nation  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Roxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditson  fc  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

la  structor  of  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ  &  Harmony, 
3    UAYWARD    PLACE. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  50  BLnefclamd  Street. 

AD0LPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m\u  nf  tljB  ^innn  nun  Itngittg, 

V .    8  .   HOTEL. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIOM  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

C.    K  REUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  EraroVs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

0=*  Constantly  on  band  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


:K.3sro:R.:F5.?s 

fjbfao    piano- forte    School    Ouube 

FOR.  THE  YOUNG   PIANIST, 

A  COLLECTION   OF   SELECT   PIANO  PIECES 
WITH  MECHANICAL  EXERCISES, 

BY 

J-TJX.IXJS  kh>to:r,:r- 

Price  S2.50. 


EDWARD    L.    BALCH,       MUSIC     AND     JOB     PRINTING    OFiTCE,_ 


In  teaching  those  who  arc  still  at  t)ie  outset  ofthrir  •■'u'lics. 
the  instructor  findt*  great  difficulty  in  selecting  suitable  pieces 
for  the  scholar  to  practise  by  way  nf  relief  to  hU  mechanical 
exercises.  As  the  author  of  thii  work  suggests  in  his  preface, 
much  depends  upon  a  judicious  choice  in  this  respect.  This 
compilation  is  mainly  designed  to  meet  the  difficulty.  lie  has 
arranged  here  a  large  collection  of  short  and  pleasine  melo- 
dies, such  as  can  with  Pafety  be  made  to  accompany,  and 
theieby  relieve  the  tediousness  of,  dry  finger  exercises  In 
the  course  of  these  liftle  pieces,  he  introduces  one  by  one  all 
the  various  little  niceties  of  piano  playing,  with  copious  notes 
and  explanations  as  to  the  expulsion  and  method  of  execut- 
ing them  They  serve  not  merely  as  useful  mecbaniral  exer- 
cises for  the  fingers,  but  also  as  examples  of  the  many  forms 
of  piano  passages,  and  as  an  admirable  preparation  for  more 
elaborate  compositions,  such  a*  are  to  be  taken  up  by 'hose 
whom  he  designates  as  '•  in  the  second  stage"  of  tlc-ir  srudies. 

The  system  if  fingering,  too,  employed  by  this  gr**at  master 
is  excellent,  and  <annot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Every 
consideration  is  made  for  to**  smaller  hand  of  theyoui  g  pupil, 
and  the  exercises  are  so  arranged  a*  to  train  it  gradually  for 
the  more  extended  "  grasps  ;'  of  the  matured  pianibt  The 
mechanical  exercises  interspersed  are  preparatory  of  what  fol- 
lows, and  are  throughout  disposed  with  a  view  to  progretsive- 
ness. 

This  "  Guide  "  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  want  which  is  greatly 
felt.    Published  by 

RUSSELL  So  RICHARDSON, 

291  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  quarto  of  80  page?,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thalberg,  Anal  \  sis  of  4000  Musical  Works, 
Musical  Engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Music,  Sec.  A 
book  of  great  value  to  all  musicians.  Sent  to  any  address  on 
the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps  to  defray  postage. 

TO  EDITORS.—  Rupsj-ll  &  Bicrardson  will  send  you  S2 
worth  of  their  latest  Musical  Publications  (postage  free,  if  you 
will  give  the  above  advertisement  (including  this  offer)  one 
in.-ertioa  in  your  paper. 

New  Edition  of  a  Popular  Works 

THE  SINGING  SCHOOL  COMPANION:  A  Col- 
lection of  Secular  aod  Sacred  Music:  together  with  a 
New  and  Easy  Method  of  Instruction  in  the  Art  of  Sinking, 
designed  for  Singing  and  'Vmmon  Schools,  Social  Assemblies, 
Choir  Practice,  and  Religious  Worship.  Ry  Joseph  and 
Horace  Bird. 

This  book  contains,  iu  addition  to  its  course  of  Instruction 
in  T(  cal  Music,  moi-eX^M  ppUundred  Songs,  Duets,  Four- 
Part  Songs,  Glees,  &c^Et?nt> -Seven  Metrical  Tunes,  Forty- 
two  Select  pieces  for  the  Church,  Sixteen  Chaots,  and  Hve 
Grand  Choruses.  Price  67  cts. 
Published  by 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  277  Washington  St. 
Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 

55f.     33.     BALL, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev  A  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

G.    andr£    &    CO., 
Depot   of    Foreign    and    American    Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

TyANTED, — A  situation  as  Organist  or  Conductor  of  a 
\  ?     Ch'  ir.     Address  "  Organist,"  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson's, 291  Washington  Street. 
Boston,  Jan.  30, 18oS. 

SIGNQR  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing, 

Residence  No.  SG    Plnckney  Street. 

WILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  iu  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

OTTO     DEESEL, 

UNITED      STATES      HOTEL. 


TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion ,  per  line 10  cts. 
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Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  .36  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  advauce  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
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Our  Mus:c-teacher. 

PROM    THE    BROWN    PArERS. 
(Concluded  from  last  week.) 

"  When  he  began  a  jest  was  expected  ;  but  as 
he  proceeded,  his  voice  became  solemn,  and  its 
tones  touching  as  if  they  came  from  his  heart  of 
hearts.  When  he  paused,  all  bent  silently  over 
their  work — in  the  eyes  of  two  or  three  quivered 
the  tears.  He  waited  a  moment,  and  then,  over- 
coming the  feelings  which  for  an  instant  had  mas- 
tered him,  he  laughingly  added : — 

"  '  Now  you  are  so  very  anxious  that  I  should 
marry,  and  as  I  know  no  more  eligible  young 
women  than  you  all  are, — as  I  am  not  in  fact 
particular  nor  hard  to  please,  I  propose  to  take 
my  1200  dollars — for  that  is  in  truth  the  extent 
of  the  "  handsome  property"  of  which  Miss  Lily 
speaks — and  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  any  one  of  you, 
save  and  except  Miss  Lily,  who  says  she  can 
"  hoe  her  own  row" ' — Miss  Lily's  eyes  flashed — 
1  who  consents  to  form  a  copartnership  with  me 
before  the  parson — for  I  dare  not  call  it  a  mar- 
riage in  such  a  case — with  the  proviso  that  the 
money  be  spent  in  Europe,  trusting  to  provi- 
dence when  it  is  exhausted.  If  you  really  are  so 
very  desirous  of  having  me  marry,  now  is  your 
chance.' 

"  No  one  spoke.  He  cast  a  glance  half  serious, 
half  comic  around  the  circle,  lingering  a  moment 
upon  each,  and  finally  upon  me. 

"  '  Well,'  said  he  at  length,  '  I  think  you'  will 
hardly  have  the  right  hereafter  to  make  me  the 
mark  of  your  wits,  my  ladies ;  for  thus  to  refuse 
and  then  make  fun  of  me  would  be  a  decided 
case,  of  adding  insult  to  injury.  Perhaps  I  have 
carried  the  joke  far  enough  already  ;  but  I  put 
the  question  once  more — who  bids  for  an  old 
bachelor  ?' 


'■  Again  no  one  for  the  minute  spoke. 

"  '  Oh,  if  nobody  else,  I  do,'  said  I  in  a  care- 
less tone. 

"  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  as  if  he  would 
read  my  very  thoughts. 

"  '  Seriously  ?' 

"  '  Seriously  !'  said  I. 

"  He  started  up,  seized  his  hat,  and  with  a 
hasty  '  good  afternoon'  left  us.  How  the  girls  did 
talk  about  him  and  to  me  !  I  treated  the  matter  as 
a  jest  and  laughed  as  loudly  as  any  of  them ;  but  1 
must  confess  that  when  my  mind's  eye  saw  that 
look  of  his — and  that  was  almost  constantly — it 
caused  a  fluttering  in  my  bosom  more  powerful 
than  agreeable.  The  next  morning  the  stage 
coach  carried  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  easel  back  to 
the  city. 

"  Time  passed  on.  I  saw  nothing  of  him,  I  re- 
ceived not  a  line  from  his  hand,  and  began  to 
really  conceive  of  the  affair  as  a  mere  joke.  The 
story  went  the  rounds  of  the  village, — yes,  all 
over  town — and  '  Mary  White,  the  deserted  bride,' 
heard  it  from  all  quarters ;  but  as  Mary  White 
had  the  reputation  of  being  '  up  to  anything,'  the 
result  on  the  whole  was  in  her  favor,  and  the 
laugh  told  against  him,  whom  she  had  so  summa- 
rily put  to  flight  by  accepting  his  proffered  'co- 
partnership.' 

"  In  the  fourth  week  after  the  scene  at  widow 
Bedloe's,  when  I  had  finished  a  lesson  in  the  oth- 
er village,  Mrs.  Bacon  told  me  with  a  smile,  that 
Mr.  Johnson  had  been  waiting  for  me  some  time 
in  the  other  room.  Her  smile  vanished  when  she 
saw  how  I  paled  and  trembled.  I  soon  recovered 
myself  and  went  to  him.  A  kind  smile  lighted  a 
grave  face,  as  he  bade  me  good  morning.  He 
put  me  at  once  at  my  ease  by  inquiring  the  news 
in  Hildale,  after  his  sudden  departure,  and  by 
chatting  upon  indifferent  matters.  He  asked  per- 
mission to  walk  with  me  to  the  other  village, 
which,  of  course,  I  granted,  and  we  took  the  lane 
and  cart  path,  which  leads  by  the  Deacon's  hill, 
and  through  the  berry  pastures.  When  we 
reached  the  rock,  under  the  great  oak,  where  we 
look  down  into  the  valley  of  the  river,  he  said, 
'  Mary,  will  you  sit  a  moment  V 

"  I  mechanically  obeyed. '  He  sat  silent  for 
some  time,  and  then  spoke  in  a  sad  and  sorrowful 
tone,  which  went  to  my  heart : 

"  '  I  have  not  come  up,  Mary,  to  claim  the 
"  bid"  which  you  made  the  other  day  at  widow 
Bedloe's.  I  told  you  the  sober  truth  about  my- 
self then  ;  and  it  is  a  solemn  verity  that  I  have 
nothing — nothing  worthy  to  offer  you  in  ex- 
change for  your  youth  and  beauty  and  wealth  of 
refinement,  culture  and  affection.  I  feel,  oh,  how 
deeply  !  that  it  would  be  throwing  away  your 
young  life  to  join  your  fate  to  mine.     The  pros- 


pect is  not  good,  that  I  shall  ever  attain  more 
than  a  barely  respectable  position  in  my  art — 
perhaps  not  even  that — and  yet  I  have  so  long 
been  wedded  to  the  idea,  that  nothing  can  divert 
me  from  it.  But  my  lone  heart  yearns  for  some- 
thing to  love.  I  think  I  can  promise  some  three 
or  four  years  of  moderate  happiness  to  one  who 
should  join  her  fate  to  mine — but  in  truth  all  be- 
yond that  is  dark.  That  this  one  should  be  my 
sometime  pet — my  little  Mary  White — is  a  thought 
that  never  until  that  day  entered  my  mind.  But 
knowing  as  I  do  your  love  for  music,  your  desire 
to  visit  Germany,  and  what  a  new  era  of  delight 
and  rapture  in  your  divine  art  would  there  open 
to  you — I  have  hardly  thought  of  anything  but 
you  during  my  absence,  and  it  has  come  to  seem 
possible  that  you  might  have  spoken  seriously,  as 
you  said.  And  now,  having  made  all  my  prepa- 
rations for  departure,  I  have  come  once  more  to 
Hildale,  not  to  claim  your  hand — God  forbid  ! — 
not  to  urge  a  suit — but  simply  to  satisfy  myself 
whether  you  could  possibly  have  been  in  earnest, 
and  could  possibly  find  it  in  your  heart  to  form 
such  a — such  a — copartnership  ?  If  so,  with  what 
joy  and  delight  do  I  offer  it !' 

"  '  Mr.  Johnson,'  said  I,  '  the  question  is  a  se- 
rious one,  but  I  have  thought  of  it  seriously.  I 
feel  the  force  of  the  objections  to  an  acceptance 
by  me  of  your  proposals.  But  I  know  not  why 
I  should  refuse  them,  just  because  the  old  ladies 
of  the  village  may  think  it  imprudent  and  absurd 
to  marry  a  man  so  much  older  than  myself,  and 
one  who  has  not  made  the  gathering  together  of 
dollars  the  grand  object  of  his  existence.  Whith- 
er you  go,  I  will  go — and  God  protect  us  !' 

"  You  see,  Brown,  that  you  did  waste  your 
childish  sympathies,  and  that  after  all  I  have  no 
story  to  tell." 

"  So  it  appears ;  but,  Mrs.  Johnson,  what  was 
the  result  ?" 

"  A  very  few  words  will  relate  that.  Sister 
Peters,  though  strongly  doubting  the  wisdom  of 
my  decision,  aided  me  in  making  preparations 
for  my  departure.  She  went  with  me  to  Boston, 
where  he  received  us,  and  took  us  to  Providence, 
where  we  were  married.  Thence  we  went  to- 
gether to  New  York,  and  my  sister  gave  me  her 
parting  kiss  and  blessing  as  the  vessel  left  the 
wharf.  You  alreadj'  know  much  of  my  history 
abroad,  at  least  so  far  as  it  concerns  music.  But 
much  of  the  varied  experience  of  those  years  in 
other  respects  you  do  not  know.  We  lived  suc- 
cessively in  Antwerp,  Diisseldorf,  Dresden,  Vien- 
na, and  I  look  back  with  especial  pleasure  to  two 
summers  spent  upon  the  Rhine.  We  were  some- 
times sadly  straitened  in  our  finances  and  had 
occasionally  very  gloomy  hours.  One  winter  re- 
mains impressed  upon  my  memory  as  a  period  of 
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sadness.  Both  his  art  and  his  health  called  my 
husband  to  Italy,  and  our  means  did  not  allow  us 
both  to  go.  He  made  every  sacrifice  Cor  my  com- 
fort during  his  absence,  and,  thank  God,  ho  nev- 
er knew  by  what  exertion  and  toil  and  sacrifice, 
as  a  teacher  of  English  at  Bonn,  I  was  able  to 
send  him  some  portion  of  the  funds  which  he  left 
for  me.  There  was  always  something  very  touch- 
ing in  his  demeanor  towards  me.  He  seemed  to 
feel  as  if  I  had  sacrificed  myself  to  him,  and  he 
had  no  real  right  to  call  me  his ;  and  yet  this  was 
not  at  all  the  case — I  may  say,  that  I  have  never 
for  an  instant  regretted  the  '  copartnership.'  At 
length  our  resources  were  exhausted  and  we  were 
forced  to  come  home.  We  settled  ourselves  in 
New  York,  and  my  husband  took  a  very  fair  rank 
among  the  artists  there.  But  he  had  judged 
rightly  in  regard  to  his  health.  His  constitution 
gave  way.  A  long  and  exceedingly  painful  ill- 
ness ensued.  None  of  his  great  things  had  been 
accomplished.  His  small  pictures  and  sketches 
sold  well  so  long  as  he  had  strength  for  labor. 
Fortunately  we  had  no  children,  and  the  cost  of 
living  was  comparatively  small.  But  a  time  came, 
when  my  piano-forte  lessons  were  our  only  re- 
source. It  proved  sufficient,  but  cost  me  constant 
and  wearying  labor.  At  length  the  '  copartner- 
ship' ended.  He  lies  in  his  father's  tomb  at  Kox- 
bury. .  A  few  years  later  I  came  home  to  Hildale 
and  joined  my  small  savings  to  those  of  my  sister, 
and  we  put  up  this  cottage — where" — added  she 
after  a  moment's  hesitation  with  a  smile — "  we 
are  always  happy  to  see  Mr.  Brown,  unless  we 
can  have  the  greater  happiness — as  at  this  mo- 
ment, for  here  comes  Lizzy  Smith,  daughter  of 
Miss  Lily — of  seeing  instead  of  him,  a  pupil  at 
$15  per  quarter!" 

There  had  been  something  in  the  tone  in 
which  Mrs.  Johnson  had  related  her  history, 
which  jarred  upon  my  feelings.  It  was  too  light 
— too  careless.  It  did  not  accord  at  all  with  her 
character  as  I  understood  it.  It  haunted  me  the 
whole  week.  I  could  not  believe  she  was  so 
heartless  as  she  made  herself  appear. 

Last  evening,  I  lingered  a  moment  at  the  door, 
as  I  was  leaving  the  house,  after  having  chatted 
for  some  time  without  alluding  at  all  to  her  story, 
and  suddenly  turned  and  said  abruptly :  "  But, 
Mrs.  Johnson,  I  have  been  thinking  and  thinking 
of  your  narrative,  and  yet,  I  must  confess,  I  can- 
not understand  from  it  how  you  should  have  mar- 
ried as  you  did  !" 

The  smile  left  her  lip.  The  whole  expression 
of  her  countenance  changed.  She  raised  her 
dark  eyes  to  mine,  and  I  saw  them  fill  with  tears. 
A  slight  flush  spread  over  her  cheek.  She  clasp- 
ed her  hands,  pressed  them  to  her  bosom,  and  in 
a  voice  scarce  audible  said  :    "  I  loved  him  !" 


For  Dwight'sJournal  of  Music. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  Building, 
A  building  has  been  completed  for  the  use  of 
the  citizens  of  Boston,  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  a  Free  Public  Library  for  all  time.     The  ex- 
ercises appropriate  to  the  dedication  of  an  edi- 
fice  of   this   nature   have   been   held,   and   the 
congratulations  of  the  friends  and  well-wishers  of 
so  admirable  an  enterprise  have  been  exchanged 
on  the  first  day  of  a  new  year.     The  melodious 
voices  of  orators  and  choristers  have  died  away — 
the  earnest  and  graceful  words  then  spoken  are 
recorded,  to  be  read  with  an  ever  new  delight  by 
the  future  beneficiaries  of  this  noble  institution — 


the  new  building  has  been  thrown  open  for  the  in- 
spection of  an  interested  public,  and,  after  remain- 
ing closed  for  a  season,  will  be  again  opened  for 
the  use  and  instruction  and  enjoyment  of  its  many 
thousand  owners.  The  public  will  have  a  spa- 
cious, a  comfortable,  a  convenient  and  a  per- 
manent public  library. 

Is  this  quite  enough? — In  a  building  erected 
as  this  has  been,  carefully,  thoughtfully,  for  so 
worthy  an  object — the  most  public  of  all  public 
buildings — the  culmination  of  our  New  England, 
nineteenth  century   civilization — might  we   not 
reasonably  look  for  somewhat  more  than  space — 
somewhat  more  than   comfort — somewhat  more 
than  convenience  ?     If  we  are  to  have  perma- 
nence, might  we  not  also  ask  a  little  beauty  ?  We 
do   not   forget  the  careful  disclaimer  put,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  into   the   first   report   of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  erection  of  the  building — 
in  wdiich  it  was  hoped  that,  without  any  attempt 
at  ostentatious  display,  the  effect  of  the  edifice 
would  be  found  in  its  adaptation  to  its  uses,  and 
in  which  convenience,  safety  and  the  like  practi- 
cal advantages  were   very  justly  named  as  the 
objects  to  be  mainly  sought.     But  we  must  think 
that  it  would   not  have  been  ill  to  have    added 
beauty  to  the  list  of  desirable  qualities.     This 
building  is  for  culture — surely  beauty  cultivates. 
It  is  for  education — good  Architecture  educates, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  art;  surely  then  it 
should  in  nowise  be  refused  the  fair  and  graceful 
aspect  which  befits  its  use.     Where  is  Architec- 
ture legitimate  if  not  in  a  Public  Library  V     We 
can  have  no  palaces   in  republican   America, — 
we  can   have  no  cathedrals   in   Protestant  New 
England — private  houses  twenty-five  feet  wide 
offer  small  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  no- 
bler  qualities   of  Architecture — they   are   inad- 
missible in  stores  and   warehouses,  and  if  admit- 
ted, would  be   worthless  when  exhibited  above 
those  shining  basements  of  plate  glass, — railway 
stations  are  laid  under  the  pitiless  and  inevitable 
ban  of  the  great  architectural   autocrat  of  Eng- 
land— there  remains  but  a  small  list  of  public 
buildings  in  which  the  once  noble  and  respected 
Art  of  Architecture  may  find  grateful  and  appro- 
priate recognition.     Should   we   turn   our   back 
upon  it  when  we  build  a  Library?  No  expense 
is  grudged  which  goes  to  secure  solidity,  conveni- 
ence, security  from  fire  ;  why  should  beauty  be 
io-nored  ?  It  is  clear  from  the   disclaimer  above 
alluded  to,  that  the  Commissioners  did  not  seek 
it — if  it  exist  in  the  new  building,  it  has  crept 
in  unawares. 

Now  the  task  of  the  critic,  whether  of  books, 
manners,  dress,  or  Art,  is  at  all  times  an  ungra- 
cious one,  and  one  which  should  be  distasteful  to 
a  generous   mind.     It   is   particularly   so   in   an 
instance  like  the  present,  when  a  general  feeling 
i  of  satisfaction   and  gratulation  is  so  prevalent — 
arising   from  the   successful  operation  and  firm 
establishment   of  an    institution   so   useful    and 
everyway  excellent  as  this  of  which  we  speak. 
But  we  think  it  is  due  to  the  people  of  Boston, 
that  some  sober  words  should  be  spoken  of  the 
building  in  which  just  now  they  are  taking  so 
much   pride   and   pleasure — that   some   attempt 
should  be  made  to   arrest  the  tide  of  blind  ad- 
miration into  which   men   unthinkingly   fall   as 
often  as  any  public  edifice  is  thrown  open,  new, 
bright  and  decorative.     If  one  had  mingled  with 
the  admiring  crowd  of  men,  women  and  children 
which  filled  the  spacious  rooms  and  halls  of  the 


new  building  on  Saturday  evening,  the  second  of 
January,  and  listened  carefully  to   the  exclama- 
tions which  burst  forth  from  each  party  or  group 
as   it   entered    successively    the    vestibule — the 
reading-rooms — the  library  hall,  he  would  have 
heard  on  all  sides  expressions  of  lively   and  un- 
qualified  approval.     This  in  one  sense    was  de- 
lightful  to  observe.     Apart   from   the  size  and 
height  of  the  rooms,  the  gay  colors  of  walls  and 
ceilings,  the  columns    and  arches  and  cornices 
and  panels  and  pendants—  the  marble,  the  gilding, 
the  ironwork — were  quite  sufficient  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  the  contented  citizens,  and  to  prove  that 
the  matter-of-fact  determination  of  the  Commis- 
sioners had  yielded  in  some  degree  to  the  temp- 
tations of  ornament.     But  any  careful  observer 
will  at  once  admit  that  all   thi;  popular  admira- 
tion is  entirely  independent  of  the  real  merit  of 
the  building,  and  is  far  from  implying  any  excel- 
lence  or  beauty   in  the   architecture.     What  a 
library  should  be,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire; 
but  let  those  of  our  readers  who  can,  call  up  in 
their  minds  the  stately,  solemn  apartments  of  the 
Vatican,  the  simple   hall  of  the   Laurentian    at 
Florence,  the  sculptured  arcades  of  that  library 
of  St.  Mark,  which  stands  by  the  Ducal  Palace 
and  looks  across  the  Venetian  Lagoon — let  them 
open   their   memories   to   the  "  fair  and  solemn 
company  "  of  structures  that  hold  the  great  col- 
lections  of  Vienna,  of  Munich,   of  Dresden,  of 
Berlin,  of  London ;  and  then  set  beside  them  this 
latest  offspring  of  American  architecture,  no  less 
inferior  to  these  in  simplicity  and  effect  than  it  is 
superior  to  them  in  the  uses  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  this  new  edifice 
and  give  it  a  hasty  and  unprofessional  examina- 
|  tion.     We  take  it  that  no  one  in  standing  before 
the  Public   Library  in  its  unsurpassed  position, 
has  ever  felt  any  real  or  thoughtful  admiration  of 
the  exterior  design.     The   material  in  the  first 
place  is  unfavorable  to  a  good  etfect,  though  by  no 
means  a  fatal  obstacle.     But  that  heavy  door- way, 
those  clumsily   arched    windows   of  the   second 
story  with  their  awkward  caps,  those  empty  niches 
with  their  ill-favored  brackets,  together  with  the 
broad  opening  on  each  side  of  the  building  dis- 
closing the  long  perspective  of  blank  arched  wall, 
must  surely  have  failed  to  inspire  the  most  careless 
or  the  most  prejudiced  observer  with  feelings  of 
approval.     Enter  the  low  door-way,  and  what  do 
we  find?     A  vestibule,  in  which  a  passage  often 
feet  leads  between  the  two  halves  of  the  principal 
stairway   to  the   delivery-room,  which   connects 
itself  by  three  broad  doors  with  the  circulating 
library  room  beyond.     And  here  we  should  be 
disposed   to  go   farthest   in   our   approbation  — 
simply  because  here,  in  these  two  rooms,  a  mani- 
fest convenience  of  arrangement  is  combined  with 
an   absence   of  ambitiou.    No   special   effect  is 
aimed  at,  no  pretence  made.     Of  scarcely  another 
portion  of  the  building  above  ground  can  the  s;une 
be  said.     From  the  delivery-room  open  the  two 
reading-rooms,  which  are    lofty    and   large,  but 
whose  spaciousness  of  effect  is  essentially  destroyed 
by  the  double  rows  of  iron   columns,  tall  and 
attenuated,  — resting  on  octagonal  iron  pedestals 
and    supporting  inverted   cones    of  elaborately 
frescoed  plaster.     Return  to  the  vestibule.     The 
staircase,  as  we   have   said,  commences   in   two 
portions.     At  mid  height  these  two  unite  behind 
a  blank  screen  wall,  whence   one   broad   llight 
conducts  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  hall.     All 
the  walls  of  the  staircase  below  the  level  of  the 
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middle  landing  are  finished  in  plain  stueco,  spaced 
off  in  the  wretched  imitation  of  stone-work  so 
common  in  renovated  churches  of  this  region. 
Above  this  is  a  panelling  of  plaster  arches  on 
scagliola  pilasters,  —  the  ceiling  above  these  being 
panelled'  in  cast-iron.  We  ascend  the  stair-way 
—  so  provokingly  deprived  of  the  grand  effect 
to  which  this  feature  is  of  right  entitled  in  every 
public  building,  by  the  division  of  its  lower  half 
and  the  concealment  of  its  upper, — and  we  reach 
the  main  hall  of  the  library.  This  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  was  intended  to  make  the  climax  of 
excellence  and  effect — and  accordingly  we  find 
that,  notwithstanding  the  distinct  abnegation  of  all 
architectural  pretension  at  the  outset,  there  is  a 
manifest  assumption  of  dignity  in  this  hall,  and 
an  equally  manifest  attempt  at  splendor.  The 
architecture  is  somewhat  gigantic,  and  consists  of 
an  arcade  running  round  the  four  sides  of  the  hall 
in  front  of  the  alcoves,  —  composed  of  three- 
quarter  engaged  Corinthian  columns  in  plaster, 
resting  on  very  large  pedestals  of  bluish  marble 
of  rather  inferior  quality  (constructed  of  jointed 
slabs)  and  supporting  arches,  which  in  their  turn 
bear  a  Corinthian  entablature.  From  this  entab- 
lature springs  a  gracefully  coved  ceiling, — through 
the  coving  of  which  are  pierced  the  windows  which 
principally  give  light  to  the  hall.  Two  ranges  of 
galleries  cut  each  arch  into  three  distinct  portions 
and  effectually  destroy  whatever  simplicity  of 
outline  the  arcade  might  otherwise  have  pos- 
sessed. 

We  have  said  enough  of  the  architecture  of  this 
building.  We  wish  now  briefly  to  look  at  it  in 
two  other  lights.  First  in  respect  to  its  arrange- 
ment, secondly  in  regard  to  its  materials  and 
workmanship. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  delivery-room  and  the 
lower,  or  circulating  library  room  and  the  con- 
nection between  them  as  simple  and  convenient; 
and  we  still  regard  this  portion  of  the  building  as 
the  least  open  to  severity  of  criticism.  The  two 
reading-rooms  are,  as  we  have  said,  spacious,  well 
lighted  and  comfortable,  as  well  as  properly  con- 
nected with  the  delivery-room.  The  upper  hall 
is  simply  a  copy  of  the  Astor  Library  in  every 
essential  respect  of  arrangement,  except  in  the 
manner  of  lighting,  which  is  here  very  perfect  and 
excellent,  and  a  great  advance  upon  its  New  York 
model.  The  one  peculiarity  in  the  constructive 
arrangement  of  the  building  appears  to  exist  in 
the  zigzag  side  walls.  This  was  the  original  point 
in  the  design,  and  must  have  contributed  largely 
to  its  adoption.  We  do  not  profess  to  understand 
its  utility  or  the  manner  in  which  it  enhances  the 
convenience  or  elegance  of  the  building,  but  we 
suppose  that  the  nominal  aim  of  this  arrangement 
was  two-fold  —  to  furnish  additional  light  to  the 
reading  rooms,  and  to  give  a  novel  form  to  the 
alcoves  of  the  upper  hall.  The  way  in  which  the 
first  aim  is  accomplished  is  calculated  to  inspire 
wonder.  A  small  triangular  horizontal  light  of 
thick  ground  glass  is  introduced  directly  over  each 
of  the  large  side  windows,  and  we  presume  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  the  additional  light 
obtained  from  these  openings  be  in  the  least 
degree  appreciable.  In  any  position  the  illumin- 
ation from  such  lights  would  be  exceedingly 
limited ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  a  triangular  well,  as 
it  were,  and  immediately  above  so  lofty  and  broad 
windows  as  these  of  the  side  walls,  their  contri- 
bution is  as  a  drop  in  a  river.  In  the  main  hall, 
the   zigzag  arrangement  has   certainly  given  a 


novel  form  to  the  alcoves — which  may  be  a  good 
or  a  bad  form ;  but  the  change  seems  to  us  to 
consist  in  the  sacrifice  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  valuable  shelving  room.     We  have  never  heard 
square  alcoves  objected   to   as   at   all    inconve- 
nient,  and   we  must  think,   at  least  until  some 
object  is  suggested  for  the  introduction  of  this  new 
form  more  reasonable  than  the  avoidance  of  dark 
corners  in  a  hall  so  thoroughly  lighted  as  this  — 
that  it  originated  in  that  restless  desire  for  novelty, 
that  dissatisfaction  with  all  old  forms,  which  is  so 
noted  a  trait  in  the  American  character.     To  us 
the  form  of  the  alcoves  seems  awkward  without 
and  uncomfortable  within  —  it  has  certainly  occa- 
sioned a  very  material  extra  expenditure,  and  we 
can  think  of  only  one  argument  for  it — it  is  new. 
With  a  brief  glance  at  the  materials  and  work- 
manship of  the  new  Library  building  we  will  take 
our  leave  of  it.     And  here  let  us  specially  remark 
that  the  mason's  and  joiner's  work  seems  to  be 
admirable  throughout,  though  the  designs  which 
they  followed  are  open  to  criticism  like,  all  the 
rest.     The  same  may  be  said  cf  most  of  the  minor 
branches  of  mechanical  art.     But  the  taste  which 
dictated  the  use  of  plaster  in  such  profusion,  and 
especially  that  which  permitted  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  ornamentation  to  be  made  in  cast-iron, 
deserves  the  most   emphatic  reprobation.     And 
setting  aside  all  taste, — -the  leniency,  or  careless- 
ness, or  ignorance  (we  know  not  which  to  call  it,) 
of   the    Superintendent,    who    after    the    latter 
material  was  once  determined  upon,  admitted  such 
shameful  specimens  of  it  into  an  edifice  of  this 
character,  deserves  to  be  known  by  all  and  the 
results  to  be  thoroughly  examined  by  all  before 
such  general  admiration  is  allowed   to  prevail. 
Where  else  but  in  the  Boston  Library  shall  we 
find  the  main  staircase  in  an  expensive  public 
edifice,  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence,  which   in 
design  and  execution  would  disgrace  the  cheapest 
house-front  in  the  obscurest  street  ?     Where  else 
but  in  our  own  boasted  new  Library  Building 
shall    we    find   the   ornamental    columns    which 
support  the  ceiling  of  a  spacious  and  costly  reading 
room,  disfigured   with   blotches   and   protruding 
screws,  and  defects  in  the  casting  so  abominable 
that  no  builder   who  regarded   his  professional 
reputation,  would  admit  them  into  his  commonest 
shop-front  ?     Let  the  reader  who  doubts,  go  and 
examine  for  himself — let  him  particularly  notice 
the  guilloche  band-moulding  which  runs  around 
all  three  divisions  of  the  main  staircase,  and  then 
let  him  ask  the  public  if  they  are  content  that  a 
building  which  has  cost  them  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,*  and  which  should  be  their  pride,  should 
present  beauties  such  as  these.     The  use  of  cast- 
iron  as  an  ornamental  material  is  bad  enough 
anywhere  ;  but  to  use  it  in  a  building  like  this,  and 
above  all  to  use  such  cast-iron  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  is  to  insult  the  judgment  and  the  taste  of  a 
community  which  has  hitherto,  (with  what  justness 
we  will  not  pretend  to  determine)  prided  itself 
on  the  possession  of  a  large  share  of  those  qualities. 
Had  the  Commissioners  adhered  to  their  original 
purpose  to  make  a  building  which  should  be  solid 

*  Were  the  items  of  expense,  at  once  unnecessary 
to  practical  use  and  injudicious  to  architectural  effect, 
to  be  estimated,  it  could  easily  be  demonstrated  that 
$lo0,000  could  have  been  saved  for  books  which  are 
the  true  interior  ornaments;  and  with  this  saving  we 
could  have  had  a  building  with  all  the  uses  and  con- 
veniences of  the  one  we  are  considering,  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  dignity  of  architectural  effect  to  which  it 
can  make  no  pretension. 


and  comfortable  and  convenient  and  respectable, 
without  any  attempt  at  decoration,  we  might  have 
regretted,  but  we  could  not  have  censured  their 
course.  But  here  is  a  building  filled  from  top  to 
bottom  with  ambitious  ornament,  every  wall  and 
ceiling  painted  elaborately  in  fresco,  every  oppor- 
tuuity  seized  for  the  introduction  of  ornament, 
and  throughout  this  whole  interior,  the  most  leg- 
itimate materials  we  can  find  are  plaster  and  cast- 
iron.  Listen  a  moment  to  the  opinion  of  one, 
who,  whatever  may  be  his  occasional  extravagan- 
ces, is  at  least  entitled  to  respect  for  his  keenness 
to  perceive  and  his  power  to  express  the  distinc- 
tion between  beauty  and  ugliness — between 
propriety  of  ornament  and  tasteless  display  : 

" But  1  believe  no  cause  to  have  been 

more  active  in  the  degradation  of  our  national 
feeling  for  beauty  than  the  constant  use  of  east- 
iron  ornaments.  The  common  iron-work  of  the 
middle  ages  was  as  simple  as  it  was  effective, 
composed  ofleafage  cut  flat  out  of  sheet-iron,  and 
twisted  at  the  workman's  will.  No  ornaments 
on  the  contrary  are  so  cold,  clumsy  and  vulgar, 
so  essentially  incapable  of  a  fine  line  or  shadow, 
as  those  of  east-iron  ;  and  while  on  the  score  of 
truth  we  can  hardly  allege  anything  against  them, 
since  they  are  always  distinguishable  at  a  glance 
from  wrought  and  hammered  work,  and  stand 
only  for  what  they  are,  yet  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  of 
nation  which  indulges  in  these  vulgar  and  cheap 
substitutes  for  real  decoration.  Their  inefficien- 
cy and  paltriness  I  shall  endeavor  to  ahow  more 
fully  in  another  place,  enforcing  only  at  present 
the  general  conclusion,  that  if  even  honest  or 
allowable,  they  are  things  in  which  we  can  never 
take  just  pride  or  pleasure,  and  must  never  be 
employed  in  any  place  wherein  they  might  either 
themselves  obtain  the  credit  of  being  other  and 
better  than  they  are,  or  be  associated  with  the 
thoroughly  downright  work  to  which  it  would  be 
a  disgrace  to  be  found  in  their  company."  [Bus- 
kin's Seven  Lamps,  p.  51.] 

No,  those  large  plaster  columns,  those  heavy 
arches,  those  carelessly  jointed  pedestals,  those 
wretched  shapes  of  cast-ircn  which  meet  us  at 
every  turn — are  not  Architecture,  and  ought  not 
to  be  admired  as  such.  We  will  not  speak  of  the 
distortions  of  form  noticeable  throughout  the 
building — of  the  protrusion  of  a  stairway  into  the 
delivery-room,  of  the  dwarfing  of  arches  in  the 
landing  of  the  main  staircase — distortions  so  con- 
spicuous as  to  be  patent  to  the  most  unobservant 
eye.  The  building  is  built  and  will  not  be  altered 
at  least  for  the  present ;  but  it  may  nevertheless 
be  well  to  give  it  a  thoughtful  scrutiny  and  per- 
haps gain  a  little  wisdom  to  govern  ourselves 
withal,  when  the  next  opportunity  occurs  for 
erecting  a  building  that  shall  be  a  pleasure  as 
well  as  a  profit. 

We  have  said  nothing  thus  far  of  the  fresco- 
painting  so  freely  employed  in  all  the  apartments. 
It  is  generally  good — particularly  so  in  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  main  hall,  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  bright  and  festive  effect  of  this  style 
of  decoration  be  precisely  that  which  is  most  ap- 
propriate in  a  Library  building.  Certainly  it  has 
never  been  considered  so.  In  the  Reading 
Rooms  an  argument  is  found  against  it,  that  it  is 
likely  to  become  very  speedily  defaced  by  the 
constant  and  indiscriminate  use  of  the  rooms ;  not 
to  mention  the  various  other  probabilities  of 
dampness,  dust,  smoke  from  gas-burners,  &c.  &c. 
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Indeed  when  the  building  was  thrown  open  on 
Saturday  evening,  the  effects  of  an  imperfectly 
dried  plastering  or  some  other  disturbing  cause 
were  plainly  visible  on  the  frescoed  surfaces  of 
the  Eastern  Reading  Room. 

We  have  made  this  brief  and  hasty  examina- 
tion in  no  spirit  of  captious  fault-finding,  but 
from  a  sincere  wish  to  say  something,  however 
informal,  which  should  make  our  people  think 
good  architecture  worthy  of  a  careful  and  thought- 
ful consideration  ;  which  should  induce  them  to 
regard  it  with  the  interest  which  belongs  to  the 
art,  and  which  in  other  days  it  never  failed  to 
inspire.  It  is  a  part  of  the  province  of  this  jour- 
nal to  record  the  achievements  and  examine  the 
failings  of  all  earnest  efforts  which  are  made 
among  us  towards  realizing  the  standard  of  good 
taste  in  Art ;  and  if  by  means  of  such  record  or 
such  examination  we  can  act  in  any  way  to  res- 
tore Architecture,  whether  public  or  private,  to 
the  estimation  in  which  it  was  once  held,  we  shall 
feel  that  our  efforts  have  been  by  no  means  idle 
or  unprofitable.  . 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

A  few  words  to  young  Amateurs  of  Music. 
By  Daisy. 

hi. 

The  true  Amateur  of  music  is  never  unmindful 

of  the  fact,  that  his  first  steps  are  the  regulators 
of  future  excellence.  Therefore  he  is  content  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  having  nothing  less 
than  absolute  perfection  as  his  goal,  is  always  a 
student. 

The  old  proverb :  "  Step  by  step,  one  goes  a 
great  way,"  should  be  the  motto  of  the  musician, 
side  by  side  with  the  equally  true  saying:  "What- 
ever is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well." 

It  should  then  be  your  care,  at  all  times  and 
places,  when  you  are  requested  to  play,  to  lay 
aside  all  false  modesty,  and  do  your  best.  Never 
play  carelessly,  because  only  your  friends  are 
within  hearing,  or  you  are  alone. 

Try  also  to  play  every  note  as  neatly  as  possi- 
ble— don't  slur  over  the  keys  in  such  haste  that 
you  are  obliged  to  leave  out  half  the  notes,  in 
aiming  for  what  is  so  often  miscalled  a  brilliant 
execution.  We  are  aware  that  to  many,  this  last 
sentence  will  seem  somewhat  heretical ;  yet  we 
venture  to  say  a  "  brilliant  executionist"  may  be 
a  very  poor  musician,  if  we  take  this  last  term  as 
indicating-  one  who  makes  music.  A  truly  great 
artist  scorns  the  idea  of  simply  "  showing  off',"  or 
"  playing  for  effect,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called — 
everything  in  fact,  which  detracts  in  any  degree 
from  the  beauty  of  the  music,  in  order  to  display 
a  real  or  fancied  power  of  execution  in  himself. 

There  are  some  people  who,  the  instant  they 
are  sufficiently  advanced  in  their  studies  to  take 
regular  tunes,  make  it  a  rule  to  select  difficult  | 
pieces,  quite  beyond  their  power  to  render  cor- 
rectly, and  thrum  away,  to  the  infinite  discom- 
fort of  all  lovers  of  Art.  To  such  as  these  it  is 
the  greatest  compliment  to  notice  the  difficult 
passages  in  the  pieces— the  greatest  insult  to  re- 
quest them  to  perform  a  simple  composition  of 
any  kind.  They  will  allow  their  vanity  to  run 
away  with  what  little*  judgment,  they  possess,  in 
an  inordinate  desire  to  attract  attention. 

Above  all,  we  would  remind  you  that  one 
month  of  steady  application  is  worth  six  of  irreg- 
ular, inattentive  practice.  If,  therefore,  you  do 
not  feel  inclined  to  give  such  attention  to  your 


lessons,  you  had  better  use  your  spare  time  for 
subjects  of  improvement  more  congenial  to  your 
tastes  than  the  study  of  music. 

It  has  become  a  sort  of  fashion  for  persons  who 
stand  as  it  were  jet  on  the  threshold  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Knowledge,  to  set  themselves  up  as  teach- 
ers, and  models,  by  the  side  of  those  who  have 
already  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  Art. 
With  no  idea  of  the  rules  of  composition,  or  any 
guide  except  their  own  imagination,  they  will 
write  and  publish  pieces  which  have  not  even  the 
merit  of  brevity ;  generally  consisting  of  four  or 
five  pages,  written  in  most  unmusical  style.  To 
these  pages  is  affixed  some  rare  title — sometimes 
a  vignette  in  high  colors,  and  the  young  author 
of  this  absurdity  thus  lays  the  foundation  of  fame 
as  a  composer ! 

Do  not,  we  beg  of  you,  attempt  to  write ;  at 
least  not  till  you  have  thoroughly  learned  the  rules 
and  principles  of  composition.  You  need  not 
fear  that  the  world  will  grow  weary  of  the  old 
masters,  or  that  without  jour  aid  we  can  have  no 
good  modern  productions  of  Art. 

As  an  Amateur  of  Music,  you  can  best  show 
your  devotion  to  it  by  keeping  within  the  legiti- 
mate sphere  of  interpretation,  leaving  those  who 
are  b}r  nature  more  gifted  than  you,  to  the  task 
of  supplying  materials  for  your  studies.  Apply 
yourself  with  diligence  and  perseverance,  and 
you  need  have  no  doubt  of  ultimate  success. 


Visible  Re-production  of  the  Human 
Voice. — M.  Leon  Scott,  a  corrector  of  the  press, 
has  imagined  an  ingenious  method  for  obtaining 
the  vibrations  of  the  human  voice  expressed  in 
signs,  written,  so  to  say,  by  the  voice  itself.  If  we 
examine  the  human  ear,  we  find  it  chiefly  com- 
posed of  a  tube  ending  in  the  tympanum,  an  in- 
clined vibrating  membrane.  It  is  well  known 
that  sound  is  transmitted  with  extraordinary 
purity  and  rapidity  through  tubular  conduits, 
and  it  would  appear  that,  if  there  were  no  dis- 
turbing causes,  the  transmission  might  be  con- 
tinued to  an  indefinite  distance  without  any  di- 
minution of  intensity.  There  is  an  experiment 
on  record,  tried  about  fifty  years  ago  by  M.  Biot, 
who,  placing  himself  at  one  of  the  extremities 
of  a  tubular  aqueduct  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
metres  in  length,  carried  on  a  conversation  in  a 
low  voice  with  another  person  situated  at  the 
opposite  extremity.  These  facts  have  been 
turned  to  account  by  M.  Scott  in  the  following 
manner : 

A  tubular  conduit  receives  the  vibrations  of 
the  human  voice  at  one  of  its  extremities, 
shaped  like  a  funnel ;  at  the  other  extremity 
there  is  a  vibrating  membrane,  to  which  a  very 
light  pencil  or  stylus  is  attached.  This  stylus 
rests  upon  a  slip  of  paper,  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  lamp-black,  and  is  made,  by  the  aid  of 
clock-work,  to  unroll  from  a  cylinder  while  the 
person  whose  voice  is  to  be  experimented  upon 
is  speaking.  The  stylus,  in  receiving  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  voice  through  the  tube,  marks  the 
paper  with  undulating  lines  expressing  the  dif- 
ferent inflexions.  A  somewhat  similar  process 
had  been  employed  some  time  ago  by  Mr. 
Wertheim,  to  obtain  the  graphic  representation 
of  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork ;  but  M. 
Scott  is  the  first  who  has  attempted  anything  of 
the  kind  with  the  human  voice.  The  contri- 
vance, though  still  in  infancy,  has  already  led  to 
a  curious  result,  viz :  that  the  clearer  and  purer 
a  sound  is,  the  more  regular  is  the  curve  describ- 
ed by  the  stylus. 


Vive  la  Claque! — Mile.  Rachel,  having 
imagined  that  her  reception  in  a  new  play  was 
less  warm  than  it  should  have  been,  complained 
that  those  hired  to  applaud  her,  did  not  do  their 
duty,  whereupon  she  received  from  the  head  of 
that  illustrious  body  the  following  epistle  :  "  Mad- 


emoiselle, I  cannot  remain  under  the  obloquy  of  a 

reproach  from  lips  such  a=  yours.  The  following 
is  an  authentic  statement  of  what  really  took 
place  :  At  the  first  representation  I  led  the  attack 
in  person  no  less  than  35  times.  We  had  three 
acclamations,  four  hilarities,  two  thrilling  move- 
ments, four  renewals  of  applause,  and  two 
indefinite  explosions.  In  fact,  to  such  an  extent 
did  we  carry  our  applause  that  the  occupants  of 
the  stalls  were  scandalized  and  cried  out  a  la 
porte.  My  men  were  positively  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  and  even  intimated  to  me  that  they  could 
not  again  go  through  such  an  evening.  Seeing 
such  to  be  the  case,  I  applied  for  the  manuscript, 
and,  after  having  profoundly  studied  the  piece,  I 
was  obliged  to  make  up  my  mind  for  the  second 
representation,  to  certain  curtailments  in  the 
service  of  my  men.     I,  however,  applied  them 

only  to  MM. and,  if  the  ad  interim  office, 

which  I  hold,  affords  me  the  opportunity.  I  will 
make  them  ample  amends.  In  such  a  situation 
as  that  which  I  have  just  depicted,  I  have  only  to 
request  you  to  believe  firmly  in  my  profound 
admiration  and  respectful  zeal ;  and  I  venture  to 
entreat  you  to  have  some  consideration  for  the 
difficulties  which  environ  me. 
"  I  am,  Mademoiselle,  &c." 


JPusUat  (L'or^cs  prut  nice. 

Florence,  Jan.  3. — The  Carnival  season  has 
fairly  commenced,  and  all  Italy  is  given  over  to 
mirth,  music  and  Verdi.  The  operas  of  this  com- 
poser monopolize  almost  all  the  lyric  stages  of  the 
country,  Trovatore  taking  the  lead.  Next  to  Tro- 
vatore,  his  most  popular  opera  is  Rigoletto,  and 
then  conies  Attila.  Simone  Boccanegra  and  Lui- 
sa  Miller  are  being  played  at  Rome,  and  his  lat- 
est work,  Aroldo,  at  Parma.  Here  in  Florence 
we  have  Emani,  Attila,  and  1  Lombardi,  at  the 
different  opera  houses,  and  at  all  public  concerts 
his  music  chiefly  composes  the  programmes. 

Rossini  seems  to  be  quite  shelved.  His  Barbi- 
ere  is  announced  for  performance  at  some  out-of- 
the-way  place,  the  name  of  which  I  forget;  and 
of  Donizetti  the  Favorita  and  Lucre~ia  are  the 
only  operas  we  hear  of.  Bellini's  glorious  triad, 
Norma,  Sonnambula  and  Puritani,  however,  still 
retain  a  position  and  are  not  quite  eclipsed  by 
Verdi. 

Now  if  I  have  a  hobby  it  is  Verdi,  and  accus- 
tomed as  I  have  been  to  the  sneers  and  thrusts  of 
the  American  and  English  press  in  regard  to  his 
works,  the  lively  and  spontaneous  appreciation 
he  receives  in  Italy  is  the  more  grateful  to  me. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  dilate  upon  his  merits  or 
attempt  to  proselytize  into  Verdiism  those  fero- 
cious musical  classicists  who  would  abominate 
Don  Giovanni  itself  and  call  it  "  brassy  and  Ver- 
di-ish"  if  they  thought  it  had  emanated  from  Ital- 
ia's  greatest  living  composer  instead  of  a  Mozart ; 
but  I  merely  wish  to  show  by  the  number  of  his 
works  now  being  performed,  how  justly  this  great 
man  is  appreciated  in  his  native  country.  At 
this  moment,  they  are  playing  in  various  theatres 
in  Italy  the  following  of  his  operas  :  Eniani,  Tro- 
vatore, Traviala,  Attila,  Simone  Boccanegra,  Lui- 
sa   Miller,  I  Lombardi,  Nabuco,  Macbeth,  I 

nes,  Aroldo,  Rigoletto— there  may  be  oth- 
ers, but  as  regards  these  I  am  certain,  if  the  offi- 
cial announcements  by  the  operatic  Impresarios 
in  various  towns  may  be  relied  on.  Probably 
there  was  never  before  an  instance  of  such  aston- 
ishing  popularity — Trovatore  being  played  in  over 
a  dozen  theatres. 

Among  the  operatic  performers  in  Europe,  ma- 
ny of  the  most  noted  have  appeared  in  the   Uni- 
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ted  States,  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  those 
who  hare  enjoyed  their  musical  performances 
there,  to  learn  the  present  whereabouts  of  their 
old  operatic  friends.  Rosa  DeVries,  and  Mo- 
relli,  the  baritone,  have  just  appeared  at  La 
Scala,  Milan,  in  Niibucq.  Mine.  Tedesco  and 
Neri  Beralpi  (tenor),  are  at  Lisbon,  where 
they  have  made  a  great  success  in  Favorita,  the 
Propke'te  and  Lucrezia.  Mirate,  the  tenor,  is 
engaged  for  the  Carnival  of  1858-9  at  Turin. 
Lorini  is  at  La  Pergola,  Florence.  Elisa  Bis- 
caccianti  is  engaged  at  St.  Petersburg.  Bet- 
tini,  the  tenor,  who  sang  here  with  Bosio,  years 
ago,  is  at  Madrid.  Miss  Hexsler  has  opened 
the  season  at  the  Carlo  Felice,  at  Genoa,  having 
appeared  in  Traviata ;  she  was  indisposed,  and 
this  is  probably  the  reason  the  Genoese  critics 
complain  of  her  lack  of  energy,  which  they  doub- 
ly regret,  as  she  has  otherwise  so  many  elements 
to  ensure  success  in  her  sweet  and  cultivated 
voice,  and  her  prepossessing  personal  appearance. 
— Miss  Hertsler  now  enjoys  an  enviable  position 
as  prima  donna  of  one  of  the  first  opera  houses 
of  Italy,  and,  if  she  "  will  make  an  effort"  (as 
Mrs.  Chick  said  to  poor  Mrs.  Dombey)  her  pro- 
fessional success  is  ensured.  The  only  thing  her 
auditors  complain  of,  is  her  cold,  unimpassioned 
style  of  acting ;  otherwise  they  are  loud  in  her 
praise.  Laborde  is  off  at  Rio  Janeiro, — and  at 
Paris  is  a  vast  army  of  our  former  operatic 
friends,  including  Grisi,  Mario,  De  Wil- 
horst,  Steffaxone,  Didier,  Alboni  and 
Graziani. — And  talking  about  Paris,  I  have 
come  across  in  a  French  paper,  fresh  from  the 
French  capital,  some  twaddle — it  is  worthy  of  no 
better  name — relating  to  these  latter  well  known 
artists.  The  writer  is  celebrating  New  Year's 
day,  by  congratulating  the  various  members  of 
the  Italian  opera  troupe  on  the  auspicious  day, 
and  seizing  the  opportunity  to  make  a  series  of 
impertinent  personal  remarks  ;  he  is  particularly 
severe  on  Alboni,  and  thus  congratulates  that 
portly  dame. 

"  We  congratulate  Madame  Alboni  on  being 
freed  from  the  presence  of  Mme.  Didier,  for  we 
well  comprehend  that  two  of  a  trade  cannot 
agree,  and  that  between  the  two  ladies  the  un- 
lucky Impresario  would  be  exceedingly  embar- 
rassed ;  especially  when  one  of  them  is  so  fastid- 
ious as  Madame  Alboni. 

"  For  in  the  first  place,  you  know,  Alboni,  that 
you  have  recently  decided  not  to  appear  in  male 
characters.  Very  well !  very  well  indeed — Mad. 
Didier  will  willingly  invest  herself  with  the  pant- 
aloons, and  sing  the  Brindisi  (which  you  have  al- 
most created)  and  in  a  style,  too,  that  will  make 
her  fickle  auditors  almost  forget  you  yourself. 

"  Alboni  will  not  take  the  role  of  Orsini ! 

"  Very  well !  Madame  Didier  will  take  it ! 

"  Again,  Madame  Alboni  cannot  dance  a  cer- 
tain role  ! 

"  Very  well !  Madame  Didier  will  dance  it !" 

Now  this  last  passage  needs  a  short  explana- 
tion.    Here  it  is. 

There  are  in  the  Martha  opera  of  M.  Flotow, 
which  they  are  now  rehearsing  at  the  Italiens, 
two  female  roles — a  soprano  and  contralto ;  but 
this  latter  role  is  amphibious^that  is  to  say  it 
partakes  both  of  dance  and  song.  Now  Alboni 
in  the  rehearsals  performed  such  remarkable 
terpsichorean  feats,  that  M.  Calzado,  the  mana- 
ger, rubbed  his  hands  with  delight,  exclaiming : 
"  Ah  !  that  will  bring  me  crowded  houses  if  anv- 


thing  will  1"  But  M.  de  Saint-Salvi,  the  agent  of 
the  owners  of  the  building,  protested  against  Al- 
boni's  continuing  therein  to  trip  upon  the  light 
fantastic  toe,  stating  that  it  would  certainly  result 
in  the  most  disastrous  circumstances  to  the  solidi- 
ty of  the  theatre.  Under  different  circumstances 
this  unexpected  opposition  would  have  seriously 
embarrassed  the  management.  But  M.  Calzado 
received  the  intelligence  very  philosophically, 
merely  exclaiming:  "  Eh  bien !  There  is  Nantier 
Didier,  who  can  dance  the  role  as  well  as  sing  it. 
We  will  have  her — it  will  do  just  as  well — every- 
body will  be  satisfied,  excepting  perhaps  Madame 
Al ,  but  that's  not  my  affair." 

Now  Alboni,  seeing  the  range  of  her  reper- 
toire becoming  more  and  more  limited,  began  to 
make  renewed  incursions  into  the  roles  of  the  so- 
prani, and  has  appeared  in  Gazza  Ladra,  in  the 
part  of  Ninette  instead  of  the  contralto  role  of  Pip- 
po.  We  do  not  observe,  however,  that  this  event 
has  done  much  good  either  to  Art  or  the  treasury 
of  the  management. 

The  writer  next  congratulates  Nantier  Didier 
on  being  freed  from  Alboni :  "  For,"  he  says, 
"  this  fortunate  event  will  relieve  the  former  from 
the  rivalry  of  her  professonal  sister.  Madame 
Didier  possesses  a  mezzo-soprano  voice  of  exten- 
sive compass  and  sympathetic  tone.  She  really 
knows  how  to  sing,  and  and  can  act  well  the  roles 
of  her  repertoire." 

Then  follows  a  tribute  to  our  old  friend  Steffa- 
none,  the  first  to  introduce  the  most  successful  of 
modern  operas,  Verdi's  Trovatore,  in  New  York. 
The  writer  says  in  very  big  capitals  that  she  is 
"  the  very  best  Leonora  ix  Europe,"  referr- 
ing to  her  performance  of  that  role  in  Trovatore . 

With  regard  to  Grisi,  the  writer  wishes .  she 
could  appear  once  more  with  Rubini,  Tamburini 
and  Lablache,  while  Bellini  should  solemnize  the 
event  with  an  opera  written  expressly  for  the  oc- 
casion. Then  he  launches  off  into  a  French 
rhapsody  : 

"  You  ask  that  which  is  impossible.  How  im- 
possible ?  has  it  not  been  already  done  !  Did  not 
Bellini  write  Puritani  expressly  for  those  four 
grand  artistes  ?  But  unfortunately  Bellini  and 
Rubini  are  dead,  and  Tamburini  and  Lablache 
have  retired  from  the  stage.  But  why  have  they 
retired  !  Alas  !  they  are  old  !  And  has  the  beau- 
tiful and  spirituelle  Giulia  Grisi  also  become  old  V 
It  must  be  so  !  Oh  !  despair !  The  common  fate 
must  overtake  even  Giulia  Grisi  *****  But 
why  then  does  she  return  thus  alone  to  the  scene 
of  her  triumphs  ?  Does  she  return  to  sadly  con- 
template the  ravages  which  years  have  made  up- 
on her  old  auditors  ?  Or  does  she  come  to  remind 
us  of  our  happy  youthful  days  long  passed,  and 
fill  us  with  melancholy  remembrances  V  But  I  will 
not  go  to  see  her.  I  will  preserve  intact  the  early 
souvenirs  of  this  beautiful  ideal,  this  wondrous 
artiste,  who  with  no  other  guide  than  her  own 
genius,  knows  how  to  be  so  lovely  yet  tender  in 
Juliette,  so  majestic  in  Anna  Bolena,  so  grand  in 
Ninetta,  so  sympathetic  and  spirited  in  Rosina, 
so  passionate  in  Desdemona,  so  poetically  beau- 
tiful and  sweetly  unhappy  in  Elvira,  so  dramatic 
in  Semiramide,  so  impetuous  in  the  terrible  role 
of  Norma,  her  most  admirable  creation.  No,  I 
will  not  see  her. 

*  *  *  *  5;         *         * 

"  Ah !  I  have  just  awakened  from  a  dream, 
during  which  I  have  been  against  my  will  to  see 
Grisi  at  the  Italiens ;  but  instead  of  the  glorious 


young  Diva  entering  upon  the  scene  with  the  no- 
ble assurance  of  an  artiste,  knowing  herself  to  be 
adored  by  the  public,  and  to  merit  that  adoration, 
I  saw  her  enter  a  prima  donna,  yet  beautiful, 
with  a  queenly  presence,  but  with  an  agitated 
and  timid  air,  as  though  she  felt  herself  to  be  an 
intruder!  I  beheld  her  suppliant  expression 
which  seemed  to  say  to  the  public  :  '  Ungrateful 
ones,  and  is  this  the  cold,  unmoved  manner  in 
which  you  receive  me!  Ah!  you  applaud.  Thanks! 
many,  many  thanks.'  I  could  not  bear  it-  '  Do 
not  thank  them,  sovereign  of  my  heart,'  I  cried, 
'  thy  humiliation  will  break  my  heart,'  and  then 
my  sobs  choked  my  words  and — I  awoke  and  lo ! 
it  was  a  dream — only  a  dream  !  Oh  what  delight! 
and  Giulia  Grisi  is  as  much  adored  now  as  she 
was  twenty  years  ago.  She  is  still  La  Dioa  .'" 
*  *  ***** 

The  writer  further  goes  on  to  wish  all  sorts  of 
Frenchy  things  to  the  other  artist,  and  then  gives 
an  item  you  may  not  be  prepared  to  hear — it  is 
this.  Mario  is  about  to  appear  in  the  role  of  Don 
Giovanni  in  Mozart's  opera.  The  great  tenor 
has  been  studying  the  part  a  long  time  and  is 
quite  enamored  ot  it.  The  opera  is  to  be  pro- 
duced at  Les  Italiens  with  the  most  remarkable 
distribution  of  characters  ever  known,  being  as 
follows  : 

Don  Giovanni, Mario 

Leporello, Zucchini 

Ottavio Belart 

Donna  Anna Grisi 

Zerlina, St.  Urbain 

Elvira, Steffanone 

The  writer  from  whom  I  have  made  such  copi- 
ous quotations  prophesies  a  "  solemn  fiasco," 
and  he  puts  in  capital  letters  to  make  it  the  more 
impressive.  In  my  next  I  hope  to  say  something 
about  the  opera  houses  of  Florence. 

Trovator. 
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Third  Orchestral  Concert. — If  the  uni- 
versal gratification  of  a  large  audience,  warmly, 
unmistakeably  and  frequently  expressed,  during 
a  concert  and  the  whole  week  after  it,  can  be 
any  pleasure  to  the  concert-giver,  Mr.  Carl 
Zerrahn  has  reason  to  feel  pleased,  and  cer- 
tainly in  one  way  well  rewarded,  for  the  feast  of 
noble  music  which  he  had  the  good  taste  and  the 
enterprise  to  provide  for  us  last  Saturday  eve- 
ning. We  cannot  doubt,  too,  that  such  meritori- 
ous effort  and  such  faith  in  the  appreciation  of 
his  public  met  with  something  like  a  fair  material 
reward ;  for  the  assemblage  was  much  larger 
than  that  of  the  first  night,  and  far  larger  than 
that  of  the  second, — as  much  in  contrast  with  it 
in  all  true  signs  of  success,  as  it  was  in  intrinsic 
musical  excellence,  particularly  as  regards  the 
subject  matter,  or  the  programme  of  the  concert. 
It  was  in  truth  an  admirable  programme.  If  it 
contained  nothing  new,  yet  all  was  sterling,  and 
most  of  the  selections  of.  the  very  highest  order. 
It  was  plain  to  sight  and  feeling  that  by  the  au- 
dience in  general  it  was  infinitely  more  enjoyed 
than  any  "  light"  and  uuartistic  programmes  of 
late  years.  And  here  was  a  good  point  settled: 
namely,  that  in  the  search  for  what  is  popular,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  highest  often  is  the 
most  so,  provided  it  has  once  come  to  be  familiar. 
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Is  not  the  Freyschiitz  overture  more  popular  than 
any  clap-trap  '!  and  what  is  there  more  excellent, 
more  classical  ?  Nay,  the  great  Seventh  Sym- 
phony itself  (Beethoven's  in  A),  which  opened 
the  concert,  and  which  a  few  years  since  was 
'thought  to  be  the  type  of  all  that  is  "  scientfic," 
hyper-classical,  profound  and  "  transcendental," 
— the  work  most  cited  as  the  incomprehensible 
antipodes  to  the  melodious  Italian  opera,  &c. — 
what  other  instrumental  work  (unless  it  be  the 
Fifth)  offers  such  sure  attraction  now  to  any  au- 
dience that  seeks  orchestral  music,  or  is  absorbed 
into  the  listening  soul  with  such  profound  atten- 
tion, such  delight  and  exaltation  ? 

That  was  proved  at  the  Festival  in  May.  Sat- 
urday night  proved  it  once  more.  We  verily 
believe  we  speak  the  feeling  of  the  mass  of  that 
great  audience  when  we  say,  that  we  were  too 
happily  and  deeply  interested  in  the  Symphony 
itself,  to  be  thinking  very  critically  of  the  mere 
performance.  The  thoughts,  the  spirit,  of  Beet- 
hoven, in  one  of  his  sublimest  and  most  rapturous 
seasons,  conveyed  their  electric  spark  through 
and  in  spite  of  such  materials  as  we  had.  It  was 
not  the  great  orchestra  of  May ;  there  were  by 
no  means  strings  enough  (excellent  as  the  first 
violins  all  are)  ;  no  one  could  expect  Zerrahn  to 
to  give  us  more,  until  the  public  made  him  safe 
in  doing  so.  We  might  recall,  too,  a  few  rough- 
nesses in  execution,  brass  out  of  tune,  the  oboe 
often  a  little  fiat  (our  friend  must  be  more  care- 
ful). It  was  not  the  best,  nor  by  any  means  the 
worst  interpretation  we  have  had  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony ;  but  the  spirit  was  not  wanting,  it 
took  effect,  and  each  who  heard  it  felt  it  to  be 
real  gain  to  the  best  part  of  him. 

The  genial,  June-like  Allegretto  Scherzando 
from  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  delicious  as 
ever,  though,  for  a  wonder,  not  encored.  The 
Tannhauser  overture  was  made  as  effective  as  it 
could  be  without  a  larger  orchestra,  and  proved 
to  have  lost  none  of  its  virtue  in  the  time  that  it 
has  been  laid  aside ;  and  the  Freyschiitz  made  of 
course  a  spirited  conclusion.  Next  to  the  Sym- 
phony, however,  the  Violin  Concerto  of  Mendels- 
sohn was  the  feature  of  the  most  artistic  interest. 
We  had  it  entire  ;  most  commonly  one  hears  only 
the  Andante  and  Finale.  In  beauty,  vigor  and 
originality  of  ideas,  in  nobility  of  treatment,  fine 
contrast  of  naturally  connected  movements,  and 
in  richest  wealth  and  beauty  of  orchestral  accom- 
paniments, it  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  Symphony. 
Indeed,  after  the  "  Scotch"  Symphony,  we  know 
no  instrumental  work  of  Mendelssohn's  more 
interesting.  And  Mr.  Cooper,  from  London, 
proved  himself  an  admirable  violinist, — one  of  the 
two  or  three  very  best  by  whom  we  ever  heard  a 
classical  work  interpreted.  His  tone  is  purity 
itself, — never  the  slightest  swerving  from  true 
pitch  even  in  the  highest  notes.  Phrasing, 
accentuation,  finish  and  expression  as  near  perfect 
a3  one  can  well  conceive.  It  was  finely  intellec- 
tual playing;  and  the  melodious  slow  movement 
sang  itself  upon  the  strings  with  most  pure  and 
beautiful  expression.  His  only  disadvantage,  as 
compared  with  other  violinists  of  the  Music  Hall, 
seemed  to  be  want  of  power ;  the  orchestra  some- 
times covered  him  up,  swallowed  his  fine  vibra- 
tions into  theirs.  Perhaps  he  has  not  been  used 
to  playing  in  so  large  a  hall ;  it  were  a  treat 
indeed  to  hear  him  in  a  Quartet  of  Beethoven ; 
there  his  mastery  could  not  fail  of  recognition. 
Miss  Annie  Milnek,  the   English^  soprano, 


grows  upon  us.  We  were  hardly  prepared  for  so 
fine,  so  enjoyable  a  rendering  of  Mozart's  Non 
mi  dir  as  she  gave  us.  Only  Lind  and  Lagrange 
have  attempted  that  song  here  before.  Miss 
Milner  conceives  and  executes  it  like  an  artist ; 
her  voice,  though  worn  in  the  middle  notes,  is 
very  sweet  and  clear  in  the  highest,  very  flexible 
and  of  a  rich  and  pleasing  quality.  Her  second 
piece,  the  Serenade  by  Salaman,  an  English 
song  in  German  style,  serious,  with  interesting 
piano  accompaniment,  well  played  by  Mr. 
Trenkle,  was  sung  with  feeling,  and  made  a 
good  impression.  In  the  florid  Duo  for  violin  and 
voice  the  lady  showed  a  remarkable  ease  and 
brilliancy  in  passage,  singing,  and  the  thing  itself 
was  better  than  the  common  run  of  such  things. 
In  person  and  in  manner  she  is  simple  and 
attractive.  Could  Mr.  Zerrahn  be  always  so 
fortunate  in  his  engagements,  we  should  think 
better  of  the  solo  element  in  programmes.  But" 
observe,  the  charm  that  did  not  fail  here  was — ■ 
not  good  performance  merely — but  good  perform- 
ance of  good  music. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Clob.  Fifth  Cham- 
ber Concert,  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  16.  A  bitter 
cold  night,  and  audience  somewhat  thinned  out;  yet 
a  goodly  number  braved  the  blast  rather  than  lose 
this  programme  : 

1 — Quartet,  in  E  minor,  op  59,  No.  2  of  the  Three 

Kazomout'sky  Quartets Beethoven 

2 — Trio  in  E  tint,  for  Piano,  Clarionet  and  Viola, Mozart 

Andante — Minuetto — Finale,  Allegro. 
3 — Adagio  and  Variations  from  the  D  minor  Posthumous 

Quartet F    Schubert 

4 — Andante  (Convalescenza)  and  Finale  (Guarigione).  from  the 
Descriptive  Quiotet  in  C  minor,  No.  16,  op.  38,.  .Onslow 

5 — Romanza  for  Violoncello Franchomme 

6— Second  Quintet,  in  B  flat,  op.  87, Mendelssohn 

Allegro  Vivace — Allegretto  Scherzando — Adagio— Fiuale, 
Alio.  Vivace. 

For  the  third  time  that  Quartet  of  Beethoven  ! — 
the  biggest  and  the  finest  lump  of  gold  picked  up 
this  season,  and  worth  turning  over  and  admiring 
many  times.  We  could  be  glad  to  hear  it  once  a 
week.  The  strings  were  not  so  happy  in  the  render- 
ing as  the  last  time  ;  in  the  quick  movements  there 
were  high  notes  out  of  tune,  some  scraping,  and.now 
and  then  in  the  first  part  rapid  figures  covered  up 
and  scarce  appreciable  to  the  ear.  We  question  the 
wisdom  of  attacking  such  a  work  the  first  thing  in 
the  evening  ;  a  little  previous  exercise  seems  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  entente  cardials  between  the 
strings  and  blend  them  sympathetically.  Yet  we 
did  enjoy  the  Quartet  deeply,  and  especially  the  Ada- 
gio, which  went  more  smoothly,  and  which  is  as  per 
feet  in  point  of  beauty  as  it  is  profound  and  heavenly 
in  meaning  and  in  feeling. 

The  Mozart  Trio  is  full  of  the  peculiar  beauties 
of  that  never-failing  genius  ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  for  its 
great  length,  too  little  relieved  by  any  individuality 
of  its  own  as  distinct  from  that  of  its  author.  It 
sounded  strangely  familiar  to  us,  though  we  can- 
not possibly  have  heard  it  before,  at  least  in  that 
form.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  played  the  piano  part  with 
conscientious  purity  and  neatness,  well  supported  by 
the  clarinet  of  Mr.  Ryan  and  the  viola  of  Mr. 
Krebs.     The  combination  is  agreeable. 

That  solemn,  heroic  dirge-like  Adagio  of  Schu- 
bert, with  its  imaginative  variations,  was  finely 
plavcd.  The  Onslow  piece  we  had  to  lose.  Wulf 
Fbies  played  bis  solo  with  exquisite  taste  and  feel- 
ing. We  have  spoken  above  of  two  of  the  greatest 
instrumental  works  of  Mendelssohn  ;  we  can  hardly 
think  of  a  worthier  candidate  for  the  third  placo 
among  them  than  the  Quintet  in  B  flat;  at  least 
among  single  movements  that  Adagio  leaves  the  im- 
pression of  one  of  the  very  noblest  and  profonndest. 
Then  the  obi  ballad-like  quaintness  of  the  Allegret- 
to, and  the  fire  and  vigor  of  the  first  and  last,  move- 
ments take  right  hold  of  one.  It  was  far  more  for- 
tunate in  the  rendering  than  the  Beethoven  Quartet, 
though  not  entirely  exempt  from  the  same  blem- 
ishes. 


ItoxrtUKY. — A  very  pleasant  concert  was  given  at 
the  City  Hall  in  Roxbury,  on  Wednesday  evening  of 
last  week,  by  Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Fowle  and  Mr.  Geobge 
Wiught,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Coveely,  Misses  Hazel- 
tine  and  HcHPHBEY,  Mr.  Low,  and  Mr.  A.  Bavm- 
hach,  pianist.  The  Hall  was  well  filled  and  the  per- 
formances received  with  evident  satisfaction.  The 
programme  contained  little  that  was  new,  but  the  se- 
lections were  from  the  most  agreeable  of  the  standard 
concert  pieces.  Mrs.  Fowde  was  very  successful  in 
"With  Verdure  Clad;"  the  exquisite  melody  never 
came  with  more  welcome  to  our  ears.  In  the  Inflam- 
malus  (from  Rossini's  Stubat  Mater)  s  e  obtained  an 
encore.  We  wish  sincerely  that  the  public  might 
have  more  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  this 
really  charming  singer.  We  hardly  remember  a  voice 
that  has  given  us  more  delight. 

Mr.  Wright  has  a  ponderous  bass  voice  full  and  mu- 
sical, and  with  due  care  and  cultivation  he  will  be- 
come a  fine  singer.  We  could  but  question  his  taste 
in  following  Formes  so  closely  in  "  Rolling  in  foaming 
billows."  To  be  sure  he  reached  the  final  E  flat — 
but  it  was  not  the  firm  tone  we  heard'  at  the  Music 
Hall.  Miss  Hazeltine  sang  "  Rejoice  Greatly"  with 
good  effect,  and  in  the  second  portion  of  the  concert 
an  air  from  La  Trariafa.  Miss  Humphrey  sang  "  0 
rest  in  the  Lord,"  by  Mendelssohn,  with  great  feeling, 
though  with  a  voice  rather  tremulous.  We  were  best 
pleased  with  the  trio  from  the  "  Creation  :"  On  Thee 
each  living  soul  awaits,  sung  by  Mrs.  Fowle,  Mr.  Low 
and  Mr.  Wright;  the  blending  of  tone  was  perfect, 
and  the  style  was  such  as  to  satisfy  the  most  critical. 
The  accompaniments,  also  two  solos,  were  played  by 
Mr.  Baumbach  with  his  accustomed  neatness  and. 
brilliancy.  • 

ftusipt  <pit-d£ltat. 

This  evening  two  concerts.  The  German'  Trio,  at 
Chickering's,  offer  a  rare  programme,  including: 
Beethoven's  Quartet  in  F,  op.  59,  (being  the  first  of 
that  "  Rasoumowski  set,"  of  which  we  heard  the  sec- 
ond last  Tuesday  night),  a  Quartet  by  Mozart,  and 
another  by  Haydn.. ..There  is  a  good  subscription  to 
the  Complimentary  Concert  for  Mr.  Alfred  Hill, 
at  Mercantile  Hall,  which  offers  an  attractive  variety. 
Mrs.  Long  will  sing  Ah  I  mon  ftls,  and  Rossini's  du- 
et :  Mira  la  bia?ica  luna}  with  Mr.  C.  R,  Adams.  Mrs. 
Haravood  will  sing  airs  from  Figaro  and  Robert  le 
Diable ;  Miss  Twichell,  a  cavatina  from  La  Donna 
del  Lago  and  "  The  Fishermaiden  ;"  Mr.  Adams,  an 
aria  from  Luisa  Miller;  and  Mr.  Powers,  a  bass 
cavatina  from  the  Favoi'ita.  Mr.  Laxg  accompanies, 
and  a  select  orchestra,  under  Zerrahx,  will  ploy 
overtures,  &c. 

O3  The  "Wednesday  Afternoon  Concert  will  be 
omitted  next  week,  in  consequence  of  other  engage- 
ments of  the  Music  Hall. 

"We  would  ask  attention  to  the  concert  announced 
for  next  "Wednesday  evening,  by  Mr.  Zerdahelti, 
the  Hungarian  pianist,  from  England,  who  has  come 
to  make  his  home  in  Boston.  He  is  an  earnest  and 
accomplished  artist,  and  withal  a  gentleman  of  high 
general  culture  and  refinement.  Read  his  excellent 
programme;  in  the  first  piece  you  have  the  purest 
poetry,  in  the  last  piece  the  grandest  bravura  of  the 
piano,  and  the  English  journals  describe  Mr.  Z.  as 
fully  adequate  to  both.. .  .Zerrattn's  programme  is 
out  for  his  last  concert,  and  it  is  a  grand  one.  Read 
below.... The  musical  world  of  Boston  will  feel  the 
loss  of  an  important  member  in  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Grattax,  the  gentleman  who  has  so 
long  resided  as  British  Consul  at  this  port  and  is  now 
transferred  to  Antwerp.  "We  wish  him  joy  there  in 
the  nearness  of  his  family  and  in  ^the  gratification  of 
his  artistic  taste  in  that  old  famous  city  of  Rubens. 
But  he  had  become  almost  a  Bostonian.  Society  will 
miss  tlu  amiable  and  accomplished  gentleman  ;  mu- 
sicians will  miss  an  ever  active  friend.  He  will  be 
missed  in  all  our  concert  rooms  of  classic  music,  and 
there  will  be  no  more  of  those  nice  and  frequent 
Quartet  parties,  in  which  he  himself  sometimes  drew 
a  bow.  Mr.  Grattan  carries  with  him  the  good  will  of 
all  he  leaves  behind. 

"We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Mr.  R.  "W.  Emerson 
will  read  six  lectures,  in  Boston,  upon  Memory,  Pow- 
ers of  Thought,  Country  Life,  and  other  subjects — 
commencing  on  "Wednesday  evening,  March  3d. 
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Mr.  Ullman  advertises  a  new  season  of  Italian  Op- 
era at  the  Academy,  to  commence  next  Monday 
night,  the  22d,  with  "  I  Puritani" — Lagrange,  Gas- 
sier, Tiberini,  Formes  in  the  chief  parts The  fol- 
lowing operas  have  been  added  to  the  repertory  during 
his  unparalleled  successful  performances  in  Philadel- 
phia :  Otello,  Ernani  and  La  Figlia  di  Regimento. 
L'ltaliana  in  Algeri  will  be  repeated...  .Meyerbeer's 
"  Huguenots"  will  be  presented  "  in  extraordinary 
style  about  the  15th  of  March  ;"  and  then  Fry's  "Le- 
onora," "  in  a  style  worthy  the  occasion,  as  being  the 
first  grand  opera  by  an  American  composer  given  at 
the  Academy  of  Music." 


P  it  s  i  t  %  &  i:  0  it  d. 

Leipzig.  From  Dec.  1,  1856  to. Dec.  1,  1857, 
there  have  been  99  performances  at  the  Stadt  thea- 
tre, besides  three  representations  of  the  Loreliy  finale 
and  two  of  the  Dorfbarbier.  Of  the  99  evenings  Mo- 
zart has  had  5,  Weber  2,  Wagner  3,  Lortzing  5,  Hil- 
Ier  2,  Kreutzer  and  Marschner  1  each,  Flotow  7, 
Spontini  2,  Bellini  5,  Donizetti  9,  Rossini  9,  Meyer- 
beer 5,  Halevy  3,  Boieldieu  4,  Herold  1, — but  Auber 
37  evenings.  This  might  be  flattering  to  the  man, 
but  for  the  fact  that  his  operas  serve  as  a  foil  to 
spectacles  and  ballets  in  Leipzig. 

Vien'na. — A  historical  concert  was  given  by  Carl 
Haslinger  on  the  6th  of  January.  Compositions  of 
Straiella,  Handel,  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beetho- 
ven, Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  and  Liszt 
wore  given  in  chronological  order. . .  .Rubinstein  is 
creating  a  furore  here  ;  his  new  Trio  in  B  flat  is  pro- 
nounced his  greatest  work.  But  the  Cologne  Musilc 
Zeiluny  says  :  "  With  the  exception  of  the  ingenious 
and  original  Scherzo,  and  some  clever  touches  in  the 
finale,  it  is  altogether  an  insignificant  work,  in  which 
a  whirlwind  of  rapid  passages  conceals  the  nothing- 
ness of  the  original  idea." 

Berlin. — The  celebrated  Dom  Chor  at  one  of 
their  soirees  presented  this  remarkable  programme  : 
Gloria,  by  Palestrina  ;  Adoramus,  by  Orlando  Lasso  ; 
an  Offertory,  by  Anerio  ;  Misericordias,  by  Duran- 
te ;  a  Choral,  by  J.  S.  Bach  ;  a  Motet,  by  Franck 
(1628);  a  Christmas  song,  by  Calvisius ;  a  Fugue 
for  piano,  by  Bach  ;  and  Beethoven's  Sonaia,  op.  110. 

Schwerin. — Von  Tlotow,  who  is  kapellmeister 
at  the  court  theatre  here,  has  composed  a  new  one- 
act  opera,  "  Pianella,"  which  was  received  with  great 
applause. 

Dresden. — A  biography  of  Robert  Schumann, 
by  Joseph  W.  von  Wasielewski,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished here. 

Cologne. — A  new  comic  opera  :  Scherz,  List  und 
Rache  ("Jest,  Cunning  and  Revenge")  by  Max 
Bruch,  was  brought  out  Dec.  30th. . .  .The  third  Ges- 
ellschaft's  Concert  had  the  following  programme  : 

Part  I. — Symphony  in  C,  Mozart.  Recitative  and  Aria  of 
Juno  (from  Semelr),  Handel— Mdlle  Jenny  Meyer.  "Ave  ve- 
nim"  (for  chorus  and  stringed  instruments),  Mozart.  Aria, 
"  Dove  sono  (JFigaro),  Mozart — Mdlle.  Bemon'u.  Second  con- 
certo, in  F  minor,  for  piano-forte  and  orchestra,  Chopin — Herr 
Ferdinand  lireuuung.  Aria,  u  Qual  piacer,"  Rossini — Mdlle. 
Jenny  Meyer.  A 

Part  II. —  Overture  and  introduction  to  Guillaumt  Tell, 
Rossini 

At  the  third  Soiree  for  Chamber  Music,  Ferdinand 
Hiller  played  a  piano-forte  Sonata  of  his  own  com- 
position, consisting  of  Andanteo  ac/itat,  Scherzo  and 
Finale;  also  the  piano  part  in  a  Trio  by  Haydn. 

Halle. — The  performance  of  the  "  Messiah"  in 
aid  of  the  Handel  monument,  in  the  birth-place  of 
the  composer,  yielded  1920  thalers.  It  was  origina- 
ted by  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt,  and  she  sang  in  it. 
There  is  a  report  (which  looks  not  very  credible) 
that  she  is  about  to  make  a  concert  tour  to  Russia. 

Frankfout-on-the-Maine. — ( Corr.  Lon.  Musical 
World.) — The  fifth  Museum  Concert,  on  the  Sih  Jan- 
uary, was  crowded.    The  patronage  bestowed  by  am- 
ateurs on  these  concerts  is  deserved,  for  not  only  are 
.  performed  old  and  new  first-class  works,  symphonies, 


overtures,  grand  vocal  pieces,  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniments, Kedar,  &c ,  but  virtuosi  who  visit  our 
town  on  their  artistic  tours  are  introduced,  and  rising 
talent  brought  forward,  so  that  the  institution  de- 
serves protection.  The  conductor,  Herr  Franz  Mes- 
ser,  directs  the  performances  with  ability.  On  the 
above-mentioned  evening  wo  heard — besides  a  sym- 
phony of  Mendelssohn,  an  overture  by  Robert  Schu- 
mann, and  a  new  (to  us)  sccna  and  aria  of  C.  M.  von 
Weber,  introduced  in  the  opera  Lodoiska — a  triple 
concerto  of  Beethoven,  played  by  Herr  Hcakcl, 
(pianoforte).  Hcinrich  Wolf  (violin),  and  George 
Hausmann,  from  London  (violincello).  This  gave 
unqualified  satisfaction. 

Paris. — Stephen  Heller  has  issued  a  new  set  of 
Promenades  d'un  Solitaire,  which  find  great  favor  with 
artists  and  amateurs,  who  love  the  poetry  of  music. 
They  arc  larger  pieces  than  the  former  ones  ....  Herr 
Koenig,  Julien's  famous  cornet  player,  died  here 
recently. 

II  Bruschino  has  at  length  been  produced,  ami  the 
Bouffes  Parisiens  has  achieved  the  greatest  hit  of  the 
season.  Of  course,  any  work  by  the  author  of  11 
Bmbierc  would  have  obtained  a  sneces  d'estime,  but 
the  Bruschino,  if  we  accept  the  verdict  of  the  journals, 
has  gained  a  genuine  triumph.  The  theatre  was 
crowded  in  every  part,  and  among  the  company  were 
observed  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Morny,  Count 
Baciocchi,  Prince  Poniatowski,  Madame  Fould.  Mad- 
ame de  Brentieul,  the  Princess  Trobelskoi,  and  oth- 
er fashionables,  foreign  and  native,  together  with  all 
the  artistic  and  literary  world,  among  whom  were 
Mario,  and  M.  Flotow,  the  composer  of  Martha.  Ma- 
ny of  Rossini's  friends  endeavored  to  persuade  him 
to  he  present  at  the  first  representation,  but  he  would 
not  listen  to  the  proposal,  and  to  the  most  pressing 
of  them  he  replied:  "I  have  given  my  permission, 
but  don't  ask  me  to  be  an  accomplice."  The  opera, 
or  more  properly  farce—  farza  tntta  per  ridere — was 
received  with  immense  applause.  The  music  is  de- 
scribed as  fresh,  natural,  graceful,  melodious,  and  full 
of  reminiscences  ;  some  of  the  inorceaux,  indeed,  con- 
taining the  germs  of  airs  and  concerted  pieces  in  the 
composer's  most  popular  works.  Nevertheless, enough 
remains  to  show  that  Rossini,  if  not.  in  possession  of 
his  full  powers  when  he  wrote  the  Bruschino,  was 
beginning  to  try  the  wings  of  his  inspiration,  and 
gave  indications  of  a  style  so  soon  to  work  a  serious 
change  in  operatic  music.  The  execution  was  but 
indifferent,  but  M.  Duvernny  alone  being  found 
equal  to  the  florid  music.  Mdlle.  Dalmont,  whom 
the  Revue  et  Gazette  Mnsicale  terms  '■  La  Sontag  du 
Passage  Cboisenl."  was  considered  promising  rather 
than  accomplished  in  the  soprano  part.  The  opera, 
I  no  doubt,  will  have  a  long  run,  everything  being 
done  to  give  it  a  permanent  footing  on  the  stage,  the 
dresses,  decorations  and  scenery  being  most  admira- 
ble, and  the  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Of- 
fenbach, efficient.  At  the  Opera-Comique,  Fra  Diav- 
olo  has  been  revived.  At  the  Theatre-Lyrique,  a 
new  comic  opera,  in  three  acts,  has  been  produced 
with  success  It  is  entitled  La  Demoiselle  d'Honneur, 
the  music  by  M.  The'ophile  Semet.  words  by  MM. 
Mestepcs  and  Kauffmann, 

The  rehearsals  of  "  La  Magicienne,"  in  the  Rue 
Lepelletier,  at  present  exclusively  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  theatre.  It  is  stated  that  M.  Halevy  has 
entirely  changed  the  style  of  his  music  in  the  com- 
position of  this  opera,  upon  the  success  of  which  the 
administration  place  the  greatest  reliance.  A  new 
ballet  is  said  to  be  also  in  the  hands  of  the  librettist 
and  the  composer,  M.  Thcophile  Gautier  for  the  first, 
and  M.  Reber  for  the  second.  The  latter,  it  will  be 
recollected,  was  the  composer  of"  Mattre  Wolfram," 
which  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  popularity. 

M.  Flotow's  opera  at  the  Italians,  Paris,  is  on  the 
the  same  subject  as  M.  St.  George's  ballet,  brought 
out  some  years  since  at  the  Grand  Opera,  called 
"  Lady  Henriette."  The  parts  are  confided  to  Ma- 
rio, Graziani,  Zucchini,  Mines.  St.  Urhain  and  Nan- 
tier  Didier. 

Not  less  than  five  new  operas  have  been  given 
lately  in  Paris.  Of  course,  they  are  very  small. 
One  of  these  trifles,  Les  Dames  Capitaines,  is  by  Re- 
ber, a  composer  who  tried  for  some  time  to  keep  up 
the  traditional  beauties  of  the  old  French  masters, 
until  he  became  also  a  victim  to  the  necessities  of  the 
day.  Another  opera  is  called  Le  Clefdes  Camps,  and 
represents  an  episode  from  the  life  of  the  famous 
Dame  Dubarry.     The  music  is  by  M.  Deffes. 

The  theatre  Lyrique  is  thriving  on  the  consum- 
mate singing  of  Madame  Miolan  Carvalho. 

The  works  that  please  at  the  opera  Comique  are 
the  revivals  of  French  comic  operas  fifty  years  old. 

The  Euryanthe  of  Weber  is  performed  at  the 
Lyrique,  with  spoken  dialogue  in  place  of  the  com- 
poser's recitative. 


Jtdui|rtUcmi?ntf5. 

FOURTH    SKASON. 

Mr.  CARL  GAItTNEIl  announce*  that  the  THIRD  Musical 
Soiree  will  take  place  at  M-'ssrs.  Chickerlng't  Itooms,  THIS 
EVBNINO,   Feb.  20,  assisted  by  Messrs.  0.  and  J.  KICIILEIt. 

The  V  major  Razoumoufslty  Quartette  by  Beethoven  :  Quar- 
tette No.  6,  by  Mozart :  and  Quartette  in  G,  by  Haydn. 

See  programmes  at  music  stores.     Concert  at  8  precisely. 

Tickets  to  set  of  Six  Concerts.  S3  Half  set,  S1.E0.  Single 
ticket  $1. 


Boston  Mercantile  Hall. 


COMPLIMENTARY     CONCERT 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT  01'  ALFRED  HILL, 

(Late  of  the  Musical  Exchange,) 

On  Saturday  Evening,  Feb.  20th,  1858. 

The  following  talented  Artists  have  kindly  volunteered  their 
service*. 

Mrs.  Loko  and  Mrs.  Harwood, 

Miss  Jenny  Twichell, 

Mr.  C.  R.  Adams,  Mr.  P.  H.  Powers, 

and  a  select  and  efficient  Orchestra,  compose!  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  Club,  Germania  Serenade  Band,  and  others, 
under  the  direction  of  CAUL  ZERRAHN. 

Tickets,  50  cents  each.    Subscription  lists  and  tickets  for 
sale  at  the  Music  Stores. 


MR.     ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
his  FIKST  CONCERT  will  take  place  at  Messrs  Chir,kering3' 
Kooms,  Masonic  Temple,  oa  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  Feb. 
24th,  at  8  o'clock      He  will  be  assistt-d  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  LONG. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART   I 

1 — Sonata  quasi  Fantasia  in  C  sharp  minor,  op.  27,  No.  2, 

(Moonlight  Sonata.) BeethoTen 

Adagio— Allegretto  and  Trio— Presto  Agitato. 
Piano-Forte — Mr.  Zerdahelyi. 

2 — Aria  :  "  Se  crudele," .Donizetti 

Sung  by  Mrs.  L>  ng 

3 — II  Lamento  et  La  Consnlazione.     Two  Nocturnes,. .  Chopin 

Piano- Forte — Mr.  Zerdahelji. 

PART  II. 

4 — Scena  and  Aria  from  "  Omano^' L  H.  Southard 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Long. 

5— Der  Wanderer:. . . Song  by  Schubert,  arranged  by  Liszt 

Piano-Forte — Mr  Zerdahelyi. 

6— Serenade  :  "  Hark,  the  Lark," Schubert 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Lung. 

7 — Grand  Fantasia  from  the  '■  Hugu^oots," Thalberg 

Piano-Forte — Mr.  Zerdahelyi. 

Ticket?,  One  Dnllar  each,  may  be  had.  as  well  as  the  pro- 
gramme, at  the  Music  Stoips  of  Me^rs.  Ptussell  &  Richardson, 
and  0   Ditson  &  Co.,  Washington  St. 

BOSTON     MUSIC    HALL. 
CARL    ZERRAHN 

Will  give  his 

LAST     OR  AND     CONCERT, 
On  Saturday  EYening,  February  27th, 

On  which  occasion  he  will  be  assisted  by 

Mrs.  J.  H.  LONG,  Soprano, 
Mr.  B.  J.  LATJG-,  Pianist,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  SCHULTZE,  Violinist. 

PROGRAMME 
PART  I. 

1 — Symphony  in  C  minor  (No.  5.] Beethoven 

2 — Recitative  and  Romanza  from  "  William  Tell," Rossini 

Mrs.  LONG. 
3— Concerto  (in  D  minor)  tor  the  Piano-Forte,  with  Or- 
chestral accompaniment Mendelssohn 

Mr.  LANG. 

PART  II. 

4— Overture  :  "  Jessonda," Spohr 

5— Fantasia  on  Hungarian  melodies,  for  the  Violin,. .  .Molicrue 

Mr.  SCHTJLTZE. 
6 — Andante  and  Miuuetto  from  the  Symphony  in  E  flat, 

Mozart 

7— "Come  into  the  garden,  Maud." Balfe 

Mrs.  LONG. 
8 — Overture:  '-Jubilee," Weber 

TICKETS,  FIFTY  CENTS  EACH, 
may  be  obtained  at  t!ie  principal  music  stores,  and  at  the  door 
on  the  evening  of  performance. 
Doors  open  at  6><  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7>£  o'clock. 


MR.    R.    W.    EMERSON 

Will  read  Six  Lectures  upon  Powers  of  Thought,  Memory, 
Country  Life,  and  other  Subjects,  on  WEDNESDAY  EVEN- 
ING, March  3d.  and  succeeding  Wednesday  evenings.  Tickets 
to  the  course,  $2  .  Tickets  to  single  Lectures,  50  cents  :  for 
sale  at  the  bookstore  of  Tiekuor  S?  Fields. 
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BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 

AFTERNOOTCONCERTS 

By   tBie   OrcStestral    Union, 
EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

CARL  ZERRAHN, Conductor. 


O^Doors  open  at  2  —  Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 
Dy  Package  of  Six  tickets,  SI.    SiDgle  ticketB,  25  cts. 


ICr-' 


JOB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  executed  at  this  Office. 


FIRST  PRELUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKEEING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


FROM   THE 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

FOB.  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  moBt  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MBI3AL,. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


'BOM    THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOB  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  iu  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
TNG,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WASIEBOOSIS, 

MASONIC    s3?^fSn3:^3,Xji^S, 

TREMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORQANIST  OF  ST.  PAULS  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

MkXiE.  GABRIEXLE   BE  LABIOTTE  has  the 
hoDor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

yj  Broadway ',  IV. T. 

LATEST"     PUBLICATIONS. 

Now  Ready, 

OCTAVO  EDITION  OF  ORATORIOS, 

The  following  new  volumes  : 

HAYDN'S  SEASONS,  (bd.  scarlet  cloth) $1  63 

MENDELSSOHN'S  95th  PSALM,  "  Come,  let 

us  sing,"  (paperj . -37 

ROSSINI'S  STABAT  MATER,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  00 
ROMBERG'S  LAY  OF  THE  BELL,  (paper)... 63 
SPOHR'S  LAST  JUDGMENT,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  25 

Do.  do.  (paper  covers)  ..75 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE   DIFF03I0N   OF 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

SABILLA  NOVELLO'S  VOICE  AND  VOCAL 

ART,  (with  anatomical  illustrations,) 25 

SILCHER'S  SUCCINCT  INSTRUCTIONS  for 
the  Guidance  of  Singing  Schools  and  Choral 
Societies 25 

NAGELI  AND  PFEIFFER'S  PART-SONGS 
AND  CHORUSES,  in  Progressive  Order, 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Part-Singing 1  50 

ORGAN    MUSIC. 

BACH,  SEB'N.  The  celebrated  48  Preludes  and 
Fugues  (The  "Well-tempered  Clavichord),  ed- 
ited by  W.  F.  Best,  5  25 

Or  in  4  books,  each,  1  50 

KINK'S  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  SCHOOL,  op. 

55,  carefully  revised  and  corrected, 3  75 

Or  in  6  books,  each,     75 

Any  of  the  above  works  will  be  forwarded  post  free 
on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 

i£,    A.    NQVELLOj 
389  Broadway,  New  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FOUTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEERBACH  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  classes. 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c,  aud  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Roxbury;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  O. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ  &  Harmony, 
3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Jineeland  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

4m\)n  nf  tjjB  |5iirau  iwil  linging, 

V.    §  .    HOTEL. 

SGHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

BlttPORTFEISS  &W  F0KE3GK  MUSIC, 
No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW     T  0  K  K  . 

C.    BSESEUSIWCa, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  EraroVs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

D^p"  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON 

Wave  jtisi  published  the  following  Neto  Music: — 

SOUVENIR  DU  BALLET:  a  Collection   of  Dances  arranged 
for  Piano-Forte,  bv  Carl  BergioaDn. 

No.  1— Lamoureux  Galop  de  Paunt,  (D)4 40 

No.  2— Polka  Hohemii'iine  de  Faust.  (G)  4 40 

No.  3— Polka  DiaboHqne  de  Faust.  (C)4, 40 

No.  4—  Polka  Mazurka  de  Faust,  (Dj  1 40 

No.  6— Ottljilia  L'Alloggio  MiHtaire,  (1>)4 40 

Serenade  Polka.  (E)  4 Win   Bcgeetdn,  25 

Dinner  Bell  Polka,  [F)4 PS.  Gilmore,  25 

Poesy  Schottische,  {B  fiat,;  5 P.  W.  Smith,  25 

Fairy  Tales      Brilliant.  Waltz,  (A)  5 "  35 

0  mio  Rimorso,     La  Travjuta,  (C)  4, Gen.  B.  Ware,  25 

La  Norma,  (D)  7, S  Tbalberg, 

VO.CAL  MUSIC. 
Ida  Fay.    Song  auri  Chnroo,  (F)3. F.  W.  Smith.  25 

Come  o'er  the  hills  to  the  Sea,  Love.  (A  flat)  3,  "  25 

The  Friends  my  heart  holds  dear,  (A)  3. "  25 

Good  night  to  thee,  dearest*.  Serenade.  (B  flat)  3,       "  25 

What  the  Spirits  did  in  a  horn.    Comic.  (D)  3,  "  25 

Swiss  Girl's  Sung  of  Home,  (E  flat)  3 "  Friedr'n  b.!*  25 

Hark,  the  Vesper  hymn  is  Biealing,  (FJ  4,. .  .Thomas  Ryan,  25 

Rule  Columbia.     National  Song.     (A)  3, J   W.  Turner,  25 

Mrs.  Malone.     Comic.     (G)  3. "  25 

1  long  to  see  thy  smile.  Mother,  (E  flat)  3, u  25 

Saw  ye  not  my  bonnie  lass,  (F)  3 "  25 

May  of  the  Valley,  (G)  3, Geo.  F.  Root,  25 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 

The  letters  after  the  name  of  earh  of  the  above  pieces  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difficulty  of  execution  of  different  pieces,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  figures,  running  from  1,  [which  reprtsenta 
very  easy,]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  moat  diffi- 
cult music] 

0=*  For  full  explanation,  see  "  THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE." 
a  large  quarto  of  80  pages,  containing  the  Life  of  Thalberg, 
analysis  of  4000  celebrated  Musical  Works,  Musical  Engravings, 
and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Music,  &c  — a  book  of  great  value 
to  all  Musicians.  Sent  to  any  addies.1*  on  the  receipt  of  fode 
cents  in  stamps,  to  defray  postage  expenses.  Direct  your 
application  to 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 

Publishers,  291  'Washington  Street,  Boston. 

CAKPAGNOUS  VIOLIN  METHOD. 

ANEW  AND  PROGRESSIVE  METHOD  on  the  Mechanism 
of  Violin  Playing.    Divided  into  Parts,  with  the  requisite 
Explanatory  Remarks.     132  Progressive  Lessons  for  Two  Vio- 
lins, and  118  Studies  for  One  Violin  only.    By  B.  Cajipagsou. 
Price  S5. 
Published  by  Oliver  Ditson  <fc  Co.  277  Washington  St. 
Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 


MRS.    J.     H.    LONG, 

VOCALIST    (SOPRANO). 
Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

Mr.  ZEEDAHELII, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Terms  £50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per 
quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  th«  Messrs. 
Chickerings1,  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richard- 
son. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev  A  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

G.    ANDRE    So    CO., 
Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  .7.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

SIGNOR  AUGUST©  BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  IVo.  86    Pinclcney  Street. 

WILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on   the   VIOLIN,  the   PI  ' 
and  hi   the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     Address  a:  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  .'music  Stores. 

OTTO     DEESEL, 

UNITED     STATES      HOTEL. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
THE    BELLS    OF    SFEIEK. 

FROM  THE   GERMAN   OF  OER. 

In  Spire,  where  yon  last  chimneys  rise, 
A  grey-beard  in  his  death-pangs  lies; 
His  garb  is  poor,  his  bed  is  hard, 
And  many  a  tear  runs  down  his  beard. 

None  helps  him,  gasping  for  his  breath, 
None  —  none  but  grim  and  bitter  Death  ! 
And,  to  his  heart  as  Death  draws  near, 
A  wild  and  wondrous  tone  men  hear. 

The  Imperial  bell,  till  now  long  dumb, 
Booms  out  a  slow  and  hollow  hum, 
And  all  the  bells,  with  solemn  din, 
Both  great  and  small,  come  pealing  in. 

The  news  through  Spire  flies  far  and  wide : 
The  Emperor  to-day  has  died  ! 
The  Emperor's  dead  —  can  no  one  say 
"Where  died  the  Emperor  to-day  ? 

In  Spire,  the  old  Imperial  town, 
On  golden  couch  and  bed  of  down, 
"With  wasted  hand  and  fading  eye, 
Henry  the  Fifth  lies  down  to  die. 

The  servants  hurry  to  and  fro, 
The  Emperor's  rattling  breath  grows  low; — 
And,  to  his  heart  when  Death  draws  near, 
A  wild  and  wondrous  tone  men  hear. 

The  little  bell,  till  now  long  dumb, 
The  wretch's  doom-bell  low  doth  hum  ; 
No  bell  chimes  in  to  swell  the  tone. 
That  single  bell  hums  on  alone. 

The  word  through  Spire  flies  far  and  wide  : 
"What  criminal  to-day  has  died  ? 
"Who  may  the  wretched  sinner  be  ? 
Who'll  tell  us,  where's  the  gallows-tree  ? 

C.  T.  B. 


Florence,  Jan.  16. — There  are  three  opera 
houses  in  this  lovely  city,  and  like  the  bundles  of 
hay  and  the — no!  that's  not  a  good  simile;  so  I 
will  bring  in  a  French  phrase,  which,  besides  be- 
ing expressive,  is  calculated  to  impress  the  reader 
with  a  profound  idea  of  my  extensive  linguistic 
acquirements,  and  inform  you  that  in  consequence 
of  these  triple  attractions  I  am  suffering  under  an 
embarras  de  richesses.  I  am  every  night  torn  by 
conflicting  emotions  as  to  whether  I  shall  patron- 
ize La  Pergola,  the  Ferdinaudo,  or  the  Goldoni. 

To  the  Goldoni  I  go  so  often  that  I  am  quite  a 
habitue,  and  always  occupy  a  particular  seat, 
near  the  orchestra,  on  the  side  where  brass  pre- 
dominates— for  I  confess  to  a  fondness  for  the 
harmonious  roar  of  the  trombone,  the  peal  of  the 
trump  and  the  miscellaneous  qtiackings  of  the 
other  brazen  instruments.  My  idea  of  perfect 
ecstacy  is  a  position  in  the  centre  of  a  large  brass 
band,  with  the  yawning  mouths  of  the  instru- 
ments circling  my  head  at  a  distance  of  not  more 
than  three  feet ;  a  large  freezer  full  of  ice-cream 
to  be  placed  between  my  knees,  a  bushel  basket 
of  June  strawberries  by  my  side,  a  saucer  in  my 
left  hand,  while  my  right  brandishes  with  triumph 
a  huge  spoon.  Then  let  the  moment  when  I  taste 
the  first  spoonful  of  cream  be  the  signal  for  the 
band  to  strike  up  fortissimo,  one  of  the  noisiest 
finales  of  any  one  of  Verdi's  operas — no  matter 
which,  for  they  are  all  alike  in  respect  of  noise, 
— and  at  the  moment  when  they  came  to  that  cli- 
max which  in  Verdi's  concerted  pieces  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  vehement  clashing  of  cymbals, 
at  that  moment  I  would  be  tempted  to  lean  back 
in  my  chair,  wave  the  spoon,  as  it  were  a  banner 
above  my  head,  and  exclaim  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Turveydrop  :  "  This  is  happiness  !  This  is 
bliss  !  This  is  immortality  !" 

Now  all  this,  minus  the  cream  and  berries,  I 
enjoy  at  the  Goldoni.  My  position  in  the  parquet, 
close  to  the  stage,  giving  me  the  full  advantage  of 
the  brass,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  constant 
frequenter  of  this  locality,  like  myself,  should  not 
form  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the  members 
of  the  orchestra.  They  are  all  very  young  men, 
as  indeed  are  the  majority  of  the  vast  clouds  of 
musicians  that  are  met  with  in  Florence,  and  as 
they  appear  to  be  a  lively,  jolly  set,  I  have  fra- 
ternized with  a  few.  The  trombone  and  myself 
are  on  speaking  terms,  and  the  ophiclcide  nods 
when  we  meet  in  the  street.  The  cornet-aqiiston 
has  professed  for  me  an  undying  friendship,  and 
the  cymbals  recognize  me  with  a  smile.  I  have 
even  wandered  into  the  domain  of  wood,  and  a 
very  long  instrument  whose  name  I  am  ignorant 
of,  says  "  Buona  sera,  Signore,"  every  evening. 


The  oboe  yet  remains  a  stranger,  but  the  flute 
has  made  overtures  (I  use  the  word  now  in  a  so- 
cial, not  musical,  sense),  though  I  have  not  re- 
ceived these  advances  with  favor,  for  I  deem  the 
flute  to  be  an  effeminate  instrument  beside  brass. 
It  is  true  there  was  a  time  when  I  considered  my 
own  flute  performances — but  I  will  not  reour  to 
that  remote  period — I  have  abandoned  the  flute, 
I  have  locked  it  up  in  a  drawer,  and  having  thus 
forsaken  my  Desdemona,  I  now,  like  Othello, 
pant  for  the  "  shrill  trumpet." 

Two,  or  at  the  most  three  operas,  form  the  re- 
pertoire of  an  Italian  lyric  theatre  during  the 
Carnival  of  six  weeks ;  and  at  the  Goldoni  they 
have  so  far  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to 
Verdi's  Attila,  an  opera  almost  unknown  in 
America  as  yet.  As  a  musical  composition  it  is 
worthy  of  taking  a  high  place  among  modern  op- 
eras, for  though  far  inferior  to  the  Trovalore.  it  is 
yet  replete  with  striking  melodies,  and  one  con- 
certed piece,  a  trio  in  the  last  act,  is  frequently 
introduced  in  concert  programmes  ;  this  trio  and 
the  aria  E  gettala  la  mia'sorte,  which  Signor  Ba- 
diali  sang  with  great  success  at  one  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic concerts  in  New  York,  years  ago,  are 
the  only  selections  from  this  excellent  opera  that 
I  have  heard  in  America,  and  probably  the  only 
ones  that  have  ever  been  produced  there.*  As  an 
artistical  paper  here  devotes  one  of  its  pages 
each  week  to  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "  Stud- 
ies on  the  Operas  of  Maestro  Verdi,"  I  have  a 
precedent  in  making  a  "study" — a  very  little 
study — a  study-ling — a  study-cule  as  it  were  for 
you,  on  "  Attila." 

In  the.  first  place,  the  plot  is  an  excellent  one. 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  in  his  march  to  Rome, 
is  met  by  Ezio,  a  Roman  ambassador,  who  pro- 
poses by  treachery  to  admit  him  within  the  Ro- 
man walls,  a  proposition  which  Attila  spurns  as 
unworthy  a  true  warrior,  but  he  permits  the  faith- 
less ambassador  to  remain  in  his  camp.  Among 
the  crimes  of  Attila,  he  has  slain  the  father  of 
Oldabclla,  the  prima  donna  of  the  piece,  who,  in 
revenge,  has  sworn  to  act  the  part  of  Judith  of 
old  and  slay  the  hated  king.  She  pretends,  at  a 
feast,  by  dashing  down  the  goblet  from  which  At- 
tila is  about  to  drink,  to  have  saved  his  life  from 
a  poisoned  draught.  He,  in  gratitude,  announ- 
ces, that  to-morrow  she  shall  be — la  sposa  del  re. 
The  tenor,  Foresto,  is  a  character  thrown  in  be- 
cause of  the  operatic  necessity  of  a  tenor,  and 
though  he  has  little  to  do  with  the  action  of  the 
piece,  considerable  music,  and  of  a  very  excel- 
lent character,  has  been  allotted  to  his  role.  Of 
course  he  is  the  real  lover  of  the  prima  donna, 
and  of  course  is  greatly  perturbed  in  mind  at  the 

*  Aitila  was  performed  entire  in  Boston  by  the  old 
Havana  troupe  ;  Sig.  Marini  was  the  Attila.        Ed. 
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idea  of  the  young  lady  becoming  the  spouse  of 
Attila. 

The  climax  of  the  story  is  in  the  last  act, 
where  Ezio,  Foresto  and  Oldabella  having  suc- 
cessfully conspired  against  the  king,  he  discovers 
their  plot,  but  not  in  time  to  save  himself.  It 
forms  a  very  fine  dramatic  situation.  There  is 
Attila  surrounded  by  the  three  persons  whom  he 
has  benefited,  just  discovering  that  they  have  in- 
cited the  populace  (whose  threatening  shouts  may 
be  heard  in  the  distance)  to  his  destruction,  and 
he  addresses  them  individually  in  accents  broken 
with  anger: 

Thou,  royal  lady,  yesterday  my  slave,  now  my  queen! 
Thou,  felon,  whose  life  I  have  too  generously  spared  ! 
Thou,  Roman,  for  Rome  only  saved  ! 
Do  you  all  conspire  against  me  ? 

Then  he  bursts  into  a  threat  of  vengeance ; 
while  the  others  upbraid  him  with  his  crimes, 
Oldabella  dashes  the  crown  he  had  placed  on  her 
head  at  his  feet;  and  as  the  excited  populace 
burst  in,  with  her'  own  hand  stabs  him  with  the 
very  sword  which  he  had  playfully  given  her 
when  he  made  her  his  queen.  So  the  opera  ter- 
minates. I  have  not  alluded  to  the  duet  between 
the  tenor  and  soprano,  in  which  there  is  any 
amount  of  usual  lovers'  quarrels,  or  to  one  of  the 
features  of  the  plot — the  visions  which  Attila  sees, 
and  which  forbode  the  tragical  end  of  his  lyric 
life. 

The  music  of  the  opera,  if  not  scientific,  is,  in 
many  places  highly  effective.  The  work  opens 
with  a  chorus,  which  assures  us  that  "  lamenta- 
tions, rapine,  sighs,  blood,  ruin,  warfare  and  fire, 
are  of  Attila  the  joy" — information  certainly  not 
adapted  to  lead  the  hearer  to  place  too  much 
faith  in  the  amiability  of  the  worthy  person  to 
whom  they  refer.  There  is  then  a  duo  between 
Attila  and  Oldabella,  and  a  rather  brilliant  aria 
by  the  latter.  A  common-place  duo  for  bass  and 
baritone  (Attila  and  Ezio)  follows,  and  after  an 
intervening  chorus  of  monks,  and  a  rather  weak 
orchestral  imitation  of  a  storm,  we  have  a  very 
beautiful  aria  for  tenor,  Ella  in  poier  del  barbaro, 
in  which  Foresto  bewails  the  sad  fate  of  Oldabel- 
la, who  had  been  taken  captive  by  Attila,  the 
chorus  in  the  meantime  indulging  in  pump-han- 
dle gestures,  and  wisely  remarking  to  themselves 
at  intervals  that  Foresto  should  not  despair,  for 
"  perhaps  the  unhappy  maid  will  fly  from  the 
monster !" 

The  second  act  contains  a  very  brilliant  and  ef- 
fective duo  between  Foresto  and  Oldabella,  one  of 
the  most  original  morceaux  in  the  opera,  and  then 
follows  a  highly  dramatic  scene  for  the  basso  in 
which  Attila  recounts  a  vision  which  he  has  be- 
held in  his  sleep.  But  the  vision  becomes  a  re- 
ality ;  an  old  priest  appears,  and  in  the  same 
words  that  had  rung  in  Attila's  ears  in  sleep, 
warns  him  not  to  advance  towards  Kome.  The 
superstitious  fears  of  the  king  are  aroused,  and 
while  the  other  characters  are  performing  an  ad- 
mirable concerted  piece,  he  breaks  in  upon  their 
rhythmical  measures  with  his  own  delirious  excla- 
mations": 

No  !  it  was  not  a  dream,  that  entered  my  soul, 
There  are  two  mighty  giants  hovering  in  the  air — 
Their  eyes  are  fire  !  their  swords  are  swords  of  flame  ! 
The  burning  points,  they  move,  they  move  towards  me. 
Spirits  of  vengeance,  stav  !  man  yields  before  ye, 
And  here  before  the  gods,  falls  down  the  prostrate 
king. 

And  Attila  falls  prostrate  before  the  mysterious 


priest.  The  music  of  this  highly  dramatic  scene 
is  the  finest  in  the  opera,  and  will  bear  favorable 
comparison  with  anything  Verdi  has  ever  written. 

In  the  third  act  there  is  a  scena  and  aria  for 
baritone:  E  gettata  la  mia  sorte,  in  which  Badiali 
was  so  successful,  and  the  act  concludes  with  a 
lengthy  and  effective,  but  a  very  noisy,  concerted 
piece.  A  pretty  little  chorus  for  females,  with  piz- 
zicato accompaniments,  is  worthy  of  mention.  In 
the  last  act,  after  an  insignificant  romanza  for 
tenor,  and  a  chorus  of  nuns  behind  the  scene,  in 
which  the  invisible  warblers  request  virgins  to 
come  and  enter  the  peaceful  cloisters,  and  emu- 
late the  lives  of  oysters  (these  are  not  exactly  the 
words — only  a  free  translation),  we  have  an 
admirable  trio,  for  soprano,  baritone  and  tenor  : 
Te  sol,  te  sol  quest'  anima.  This,  though  short,  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  things  of  its  kind  that  can 
be  found  in  all  Verdi's  works,  and  it  is  familiar 
in  the  United  States  from  having  been  frequently 
performed  at  concerts.  The  opera  concludes  with 
the  dramatic  finale  to  which  I  have  before  allu- 
ded, and  in  which  Verdi  is  fully  equal  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  situation. 

Attila  forms  an  exception  to  most  operas,  in 
the  fact  that  the  role  of  the  prima  donna  does 
not  absorb  all  the  attention.  The  interest  of  the 
opera  chiefly  concentrates  upon  the  character  of 
Attila,  thus  offering  a  iole  to  a  really  good  basso, 
that  few  modern  operas  do.  However,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  Verdi  is  very  impartial  in  the  distri- 
bution of  his  morceavx  to  his  operatic  offspring  ; 
you  must  at  least  allow  him  this  merit.  Each 
character  of  his  operas  has  something  to  do.  As 
in  Trovatore,  soprano,  alto,  tenor  and  bass,  have 
each  a  character  worth  studying  and  worth  per- 
forming; so  in  Attila,  the  soprano,  tenor,  bass 
and  baritone,  have  each  an  opportunity  to  fairly 
exhibit  their  talents.  No  one  is  sacrificed  to  the 
other. 

The  Goldoni  theatre  being  one  of  the  smallest 
in  Florence,  and  frequented  by  the  poorer  clas- 
ses, the  prices  of  admission  are  correspondingly 
low,  being  but  one  paid,  or  ten  cents,  to  the  par- 
quette.  The  rest  of  the  house  is  divided  into  pri- 
vate boxes,  which  are  let  by  the  season  or  night, 
at  absurdly  low  rates.  Of  course  the  operas  are 
not  gotten  up  in  first  rate  style.  The  scenery  is 
falling  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and  the  ar- 
tists, with  the  honorable  exception  of  one  Ca- 
priles,  the  basso, are  mediocre.  It  is  altogether 
a  free-and-easy  opera.  Nobody  dresses  to  go  there. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  audience  are  in  a 


■state  of  absolute  nudity, 


Like  the  Greek  slave  or  the  Venus  di  Medici," 

But  they  do  not  indulge  in  any  labored  toilets. 
The  conductor  himself,  instead  of  presenting  the 
unimpeachable  front  of  a  Marctzck,  wears  a  fad- 
ed, shaggy  overcoat — for  the  theatres  here,  not 
being  artificially  heated,  and  the  weather  being 
slightly  arctic,  overcoats  are  a  necessity.  The 
building  is  lighted  only  by  one  feeble  chandelier, 
depending  from  the  ceiling,  and  diffusing  a  mel- 
ancholy semi-light  over  the  auditorium ;  and  this 
circumstance  is  invaluable  for  seedy  and  poor  but 
respectable  people  who  desire  to  attend  the  ope- 
ra, and  dread  that  the  brilliant  gas-light  will 
make  manifest  worn  seams  and  mended  rents. 
Not  that  I  myself  am  seedy  or  poor  or  respecta- 
ble— quite  the  contrary — but  should  you  have 
such  friends  coming  to  Florence,  who  wish  to  en- 
joy simultaneously  music  and  obscurity,  I  would 
recommend  the  Teatro  Goldoni. 


Signor  Verdi  has  just  gone  to  Naples,  to  pro- 
duce a  new  opera,  entitled  '-King  Lear."  The 
maestro  has  a  fondness  for  Shakspearean  subjects, 
and  his  Macbeth  now  occupies  the  stages  of  seve- 
ral of  the  Italian  lyric  theatres.       Tkovatok. 


Messina,  Sicily,  Jan.  23.  —  Thinking  you 
might  like  to  hear  something  of  music  in  this 
rather  remote  place,  I  propose  to  give  you  a  few 
items.  On  the  evening  after  my  arrival  here  I 
inquired  the  way  to  the  theatre,  where  the  "Bar- 
ber of  Seville"  was  to  be  performed.  Being  in- 
sufficiently versed  in  the  Italian  tongue,  I  made 
known  my  wants  to  the  ticket  seller  by  the  inge- 
nious device  of  holding  up  one  finger  in  grim  si- 
lence. With  an  unusual  sagacity  the  official  di- 
vined my  meaning,  and  presented  me  with  un 
hiijlietlo,  for  which  I  paid  about  thirty-two  cents; 
I  then  made  my  way  within,  and  found  a  large, 
splendidly  decorated  theatre,  comprising  a  pit 
and  five  tiers  of  boxes.  My  seat  was  in  the  pit, 
the  common  resort  of  single  gentlemen,  and  was 
roomy  and  comfortable.  The  boxes  are  sold  en- 
tire; the  price  of  the  first  tier  is  two  dollars ;  of 
the  second,  two  dollars  and  a  half;  of  the  third, 
one  dollar  and  two  thirds ;  of  the  fourth,  one  dol- 
lar and  a  quarter ;  of  the  fifth,  two  thirds  of  a 
dollar.  Each  box  will  hold  four  or  five,  some- 
times more.  The  theatre  is  finely  constructed 
for  acoustic  effect ;  owing  to  the  want  of  gas  and 
the  expense  of  candles,  there  is  not  enough  light, 
and  the  general  appearance  is  sombre.  The  or- 
chestra numbers  more  than  fifty  performers,  and 
I  understand  that  the  nightly  expense  of  this  does 
not  exceed  twenty  dollars.  When  extra  musi- 
cians are  required  the  regimental  band  is  drawn 
upon,  and,  indeed,  in  one  opera,  of  which  I  shall 
presently  speak,  a  full  military  band  is  put  on  the 
stage,  at  the  enormous  expense  of  seven  dollars  ! 
As  the  opera  is  the  only  public  amusement  at 
present,  it  is  always  well  attended — though  it 
seems  to  be  a  place  rather  for  paying  and  receiv- 
ing visits  than  for  hearing  music. 

Of  the  performance  of  //  Barbiere  little  need 
be  said ;  it  had  been  presented  for  fifteen  nights, 
and,  naturally,  both  singers  and  audience  were 
heartily  tired  of  it ;  it  was  sung  with  spirit,  though 
caricatured  throughout.  Rosina  was  a  pretty, 
young  contralto,  Giovannoni  by  name,  who  is 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  who  really  has  a 
beautiful  voice,  though  needing  time  to  develop 
it ;  the  tenor  had  a  robust  but  not  very  sympa- 
thetic voice ;  the  rest  were  good  without  being 
remarkable ;  the  orchestra  excellent,  but  too 
brassy  and  indulging  to  excess  in  the  ff.  The 
chorus  was  in  appearance  much  like  those  at 
home,  though  wanting  the  Celtic  element  so  ap- 
parent there.  You  could  see  the  same  three  ges- 
tures— with  the  right  hand,  with  the  left,  and 
with  both  together ;  there  was  the  same  leading 
chorus  woman  who  assumes  the  airs  of  the  prima 
donna  when  no  greater  is  on  the  stage  :  and  there 
was  the  same  tall  man  with  thin  legs,  whom  one 
always  sees.  The  audience  amused  themselves 
by  hissing  nearly  every  scene,  to  express  their  de- 
sire for  a  change  of  the  opera.  The  most  of  the 
time  they  chatted  and  laughed  among  themselves, 
giving  only  an  occasional  glance  towards  the 
stage,  except  when  Rosina  had  some  song  of  her 
own ;  then  they  would  remorselessly  hiss.  I 
found  that  there  was  a  strong  party  against  her, 
though  the  cause  I  did  not  accurately  learn  ;  I 
think  she  took  the  place  of  some  rival. 
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It  struck  strangely  on  the  car  of  an  American 
to  hear  hisses  bestowed  on  an  unassuming,  pains- 
taking, and  really  worthy  young  girl,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  annoying  her.  At  first  I  thought 
she  paid  no  attention  to  it,  but  after  a  closer  ob- 
servation I  saw,  as  she  turned  again  towards  the 
audience,  after  walking  up  the  stage,  that  she 
could  not  quite  repress  her  tears,  and  I  learned 
afterwards  that  she  had  been  weeping  throughout 
the  evening.  Once  or  twice  during  the  opera 
she  received  a  fair  measure  of  applause  from  her 
friends — for  she  has  some  friends — and  for  this 
she  seemed  so  grateful  that  one  would  have 
thought  her  enemies  would  have  been  touched ; 
this  did  not  seem  to  be  the  fact,  though.  On  the 
whole  I  went  back  to  my  hotel  rather  disappoint- 
ed. 

The  next  night  was  performed  a  modern  opera, 
which  I  think  has  never  been  sung  in  America — 
at  any  rate  I  hope  not — it  is  called  Marco  Vis- 
conti,  and  was  composed  by  Enrico  Petrella. 
It  had  the  usual  incomprehensible  plot,  the  usual 
amount  of  grief  arising  from  thwarted  love  and 
a  jealous  rival,  and  it  wound  up  with  the  usual 
incident  of  the  prima  donna's  death  in  a  dungeon, 
just  when  she  ought  to  have  lived.  The  music  is 
a  bad  imitation  of  Donizetti,  and  the  whole  thing 
is  tedious  in  the  extreme.  But  great  was  my  sur- 
prise and  delight  to  recognise  in  the  prima  don- 
da  our  own  townswoman,  Signora  Lorini  (for- 
merly Virginia  Whiting):  it  was  like  meeting 
an  old  friend.  She  has  now  a  splendid  voice, 
strong,  of  great  compass,  and  reliable,  while  her 
execution  is  great,  and  her  whole  style  admirable. 
In  the  first  scene  of  Marco  Visconti  there  is  an 
air  with  variations,  immensely  difficult,  which  she 
executes  brilliantly,  and  in  which  she  has  made 
quite  a  sensation.  She  is  a  great  favorite  here, 
and  deservedly  so.  If  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
hear  her  again  in  Boston  I  am  certain  she  will 
create  a  furore,  though  I  am  much  in  doubt 
whether  she  will  be  induced  to  visit  our  city  in  a 
professional  capacity  again  ;  from  some  remarks 
which  she  made  during  an  interview  I  subse- 
quently had,  I  apprehend  that  the  cold  reception 
she  met  with  when  she  last  sang  there,  with  Gri- 
si,  has  quite  disappointed  her. 

Last  evening  a  concert  was  given  at  the  thea- 
tre, by  Signor  Gennaro  Perrelli,  a  pianist, 
who  has  already  gained  a  large  reputation  ;  and 
especially  in  Russia,  from  which  country  he  has 
lately  returned,  he  has  received  many  honors. 
The  concert  commenced  with  the  first  act  of  II 
Barbiere.  The  second  part  comprised  an  over- 
ture, three  vocal  performances,  two  fantasias  and 
a  concert  piece  for  the  piano.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  concert  was  so  quiet  and  unpretend- 
ing that  I  was  not  prepared  to  hear  so  superior  a 
pianist.  I  cannot  recall  any  one  except  Alfred 
Jaell  from  whose  playing  I  have  received  such 
unmixed  pleasure.  The  style  of  Signor  Perrelli 
is  remarkable  for  clearness,  accuracy,  and  above 
all,  for  expression  ;  his  execution  is  really  won- 
derful, though,  to  his  praise  be  it  said,  you  do  not 
think  of  that  till  he  has  ceased  playing.  During 
the  performance  of  his  first  piece  the  audience 
frequently  burst  into  shouts  of  Bene  !  Bravo  !  as 
with  one  voice,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it  he  was 
twice  called  before  the  curtain.  With  an  audi- 
ence so  carping  and  critical,  such  a  reception 
means  a  great  deal.  In  the  vocal  part  of  the  con- 
cert Signora  Lorini  made  a  great  success  in  the 
well  known  Cavatina  from  Ernani,  sung  by  her 


in  costume.  With  us,  a  song  in  costume  is  usual- 
ly a  dreary  affair,  tame  and  cold  ;  but  here  the 
singer  seemed  to  put  on  her  enthusiasm  with  her 
dress,  and  had  you  entered  the  theatre  at  the  mo- 
ment, you  would  have  supposed  the  whole  opera 
was  in  course  of  representation.  But  the  groat 
vocal  triumph  of  the  evening  was  in  the  scena 
and  duetto  from  Norma,  sung  in  costume  by  Sig- 
nore  Lorini  and  Giovannoni.  The  excitement 
and  enthusiasm  which  this  called  forth  was  im- 
mense ;  the  singers  were  twice  called  out,  and 
there  was  no  end  of  shouting  and  cheers  ;  truly, 
1  never  heard  another  operatic  performance  into 
which  so  much  fire  was  infused.  I  was  really 
proud  to  witness  the  success  of  an  American  ar- 
tiste before  such  an  audience,  and  I  think  that 
the  cheers  given  Giovannoni  must  have  atoned 
for  much  hissing — at  any  rate,  she  seemed  pleas- 
ed beyond  expression.  But  just  think  of  any 
singers  being  able  to  revivify  the  dry  bones  of 
Norma,  that  dear  old  bore  which  drives  people 
away  from  our  theatres,  and  causes  us  to  objurgate, 
with  much  wickedness,  hand-organs  and  amateur 
vocalists  !  Much  is  due  to  the  audience,  to  be 
sure  ;  for  this  is  as  inflammable  as  spirits  of  wine, 
and  a  continual  current  of  electric  sympathy 
runs  between  the  pit  and  the  stage  ;  both  audi- 
ence and  singers  seem  striving  to  outdo  each  oth- 
er in  enthusiasm.  I  wish  we  at  home  could  be  a 
little  less  proper  and  cold  at  the  opera ;  a  little 
less  fearful  of  making  a  noise  ;  beyond  question, 
an  American  audience  is  a  very  cold,  undemon- 
strative thing — but  they  never  hiss  a  woman  ! 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  they  give  opera  here 
seven  nights  in  the  week  !  Not  being  able  to  af- 
ford two  troupes,  the  singers  are  worked  almost 
to  death,  and  no  voices  can  long  stand  such  wear 
as  this  Shylock  of  an  impresario  puts  on  his  un- 
fortunate artists.  G. 

Louisville,  Ivy.  Feb.  10. — The  name  of  our 
City  or  our  State  I  have  seen  rarely,  if  ever  men- 
tioned in  your  valuable  journal,  which  by  the  by 
is  hailed  here  by  its  readers  with  delight. 

Your  readers  East  are  possibly  under  the  im- 
pression that  we  live  here  in  the  West  in  a  state 
of  barbarism,  and  that  Art  is  entirely  neglect- 
ed, or  rather  not  yet  known,  and  cannot  be  ap- 
preciated here.  They  are  mistaken.  We  enjoy 
our  "  Mozart  Society,"  our  "  Orpheus,"  our  "Lie- 
derkranz,"  as  well  as  they  do,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  our  musical  societies  are  sometimes  worthy 
competitors  to  your  own.  Come  and  hear  them! 
They  work  not  for  world's  renown,  but  they 
practice  quietly  and  studiously,  and  enjoy  their 
achievements.  If  we  have  no  Formes  as  Elijah, 
we  have  our  Mr.  Colliere,  a  worthy  representa- 
tive of  the  Prophet  indeed. 

But  my  intention  is  not  to  make  personal  com- 
parisons between  artists ;  no  good  can  spring 
from  that.  I  merely  wished  to  inform  you  that 
Louisville  had  last  night  the  pleasure  to  hear  the 
first  performance  of  a  new  society,  the  "  Musical 
Fund  Society,"  an  association  for  orchestral  mu- 
sic only.  Its  purposes  are  the  enjoyment  by  the 
members,  mostly  dilettanti,  of  the  best  composi- 
tions of  great  masters,  the  cultivation  of  the  mu- 
sical taste  of  the  public,  and  the  foundation,  by 
concerts,  of  a  fund,  out  of  which  to  assist  the  pro- 
fessional members,  if  sick  or  unable  to  follow 
their  profession. 

The  society  was  called  into  existence  by  ama- 
teurs in  the  month  of  Dec.  last,  and  our  profes- 


sional men  and  artists,  such  as  could  do  good  ser- 
vice, joined  at  once.  The.  orchestra  counts,  all 
told,  upwards  of  forty  members,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Geo.  Zoller. 

Last  night  had   been  set  for   the   first   concert, 

Misses  Colliere  and  Scheidler,  Messrs.  Col- 
liere,  DOLFINGER  and  Dr.  Mason,  having  con- 
sented to  assist. 

Yesterday  morning  it  poured  down  rain  in 
torrents,  and  by  night  the  weather  had  become 
most  dismal;  rain,  hail,  snow  and  storm,  gave  a 
most  gloomy  appearance  to  our  streets.  The 
opinion  was  generally  entertained  that  no  audi- 
ence whatever  would  greet  the  society.  This 
proved  to  be  a  great  mistake.  The  following 
programme  was  too  attractive  for  our  lovers  of 
music,  and  a  nearly  full  house  in  the  spacious 
and  beautiful  hall  of  the  Masonic  Temple  (which 
holds  1400  persons),  listened  to  the  performance. 

PART   I. 

1— Overtuve— La  Famine  Suisse—  Full  Orchestra, Weigl 

2 — Aria — Ecco  il  l'egno — Gtmnia  di  Verfii, Donizetti 

Sung  by  L.  0.  Colliere. 
3 — Sinfonia — Opus  10,  in  D  (first  movement,  Minuetto  &  Trio) 

Mozart 

4 — Trio — Ferma  Crudele,  from  Ernani, Verdi 

Sung  by  Miss  Scheidler,  Messrs.  Mason  and  Dolfinger. 
6 — Sinfonia — Continuation  of  Opus  10  (Andante  &  Preslo) 

Mozart 
6— Polka— Najaden, Gung'l 

PAKT  II. 

1 — Overture — Italiana  in  Algieri, Rossini 

H—  Scena — D'amor  sull  ali  Rosee — from  11  Trovatore,. . .  .Verdi 
Sung  by  Miss  Bertha  Colliere  and  Mr.  Dolfinger. 

3— Waltzes— Almack's, Lanner 

4— Comic  Sceue — Two  Beggara, Vogel 

Sung  by  Corradi  Colliere-. 
5— Overture— Taucredi, Rossini 

Without  going  into  details,  which  pleasure  I 
save  for  the  next  concert,  I  assure  you  that  the 
rendering  of  all  the  orchestral  pieces  by  far  sur- 
passed my  anticipation  and  that  of  the  audience. 
The  enthusiasm  was  unbounded,  and  since  the 
time  of  Jenny  Lind  no  musical  performance 
here  has  had  such  signal  triumph.  It  has  taken 
strong  hold  of  the  whole  musical  community ; 
wherever  I  go  I  hear  this  concert  discussed,  and 
anxious  inquiries  fly  from  mouth  to  mouth  about 
the  next.  No  association  was  ever  more  sure  of 
a  large  house  than  the  Musical  Fund  Society  is 
for  the  next  concert.  And  it  is  astonishing  that 
dillettanti,  mostly,  are  able  to  do  justice  after  so 
short  a  time  for  practice,  to  such  pieces  as  above. 
The  Mozart  Symphony  was  rendered  with  pre- 
cision and  expression,  and  the  Presto  was  deliv- 
ered with  vigor  and  style.  Even  in  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  whole  nothing  seemed  to  be 
lacking — no  tuning  and  scraping  before  the  pie- 
ces— with  profound  silence  they  were  off  at  the 
sign  of  the  baton.  Every  one  is  delighted  at  the 
prospect  that  a  good  and  strong  orchestra  will 
h  enceforth  exist  in  Louisville. 

A  new  era  also  seems  to  commence  for  the 
Mozart  Society,  as  1  hear  it  rumored  that  the 
managers  of  both  societies  intend  to  lend  each 
other  their  assistance.  If  so,  we  shall  have  as 
fine  oratorios,  &c.  as  can  anywhere  be  found. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  remarks,  although  al- 
ready too  lengthy,  without  mentioning  the  highly 
creditable  manner  in  which  the  singers  delivered 
the  above  solos.  The  song  from  Trovatore  bore 
away  the  palm.  We  never  heard  our  highly  es- 
teemed and  beloved  tenor,  Mr.  Dolfinger,  sing 
better.  Miss  Colliere  was  in  good  voice  and  fine 
humor,  fresh  and  young,  and  evidently  showing 
the  marks  of  the  superior  tuition  of  her  father. 
More  anon.  Anonymous. 


From  my  Diary,  Ho.  24. 

Jan.  26th. — Over  a  cup  of  coffee  at  die  confection- 
r's.     Enter  Teacher  of  class-singing,   with   whom 
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ensues  a  conversation  in  which  some  things  were,  and 
others  might  have  been  said,  which  are  herein 
recorded. 

Diarist. — Well,  and  whose  fault  is  it  that  your 
business  is  hardly  recognized  as  a  profession  ? 
Teacher. — I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 
D. — Perhaps  we  can  determine  the  point.  We 
know  that  in  other  countries  men  have  attained 
position  in  society,  indeed  have  gained  fame,  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  teaching 
music  to  children  and  in  schools.  Niigeli,  for 
instance,  at  Zurich,  and  Erk  at  Berlin.  Why  can  it 
not  be  so  here?  —  You  have  seen  an  article  on 
Stephenson,  the  inventor  of  the  locomotive,  recently 
printed  ? 

T. — Yes,  and  very  interesting  it  is  to  trace  his 
gradual  rise  from  the  lowest  office  connected  with  a 
colliery  engine,  to  the  position  of  the  great  Engineer 
of  England. 

D. — He  owed  this  elevation  to  the  one  fact  that  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  business,  loved  it,  studied  his 
engine  until  he  was  familiar  with  its  every  part, 
carried  his  researches  into  engines  of  greater  excel- 
lence, read  every  thing  he  could  get  about  engines, 
and  at  length  awoke  one  fine  morning  to  find  that  he 
knew  more  about  the  subject  than  any  other  man  in 
England.  So  the  dirty  servant  became  Great 
Britain's  chief  Engineer. 

The  story  of  Bowditch  teaches  the  same  lesson. 
Let  a  man  love  his  profession,  make  himself  master 
of  it,  not  only  practically  but  theoretically;  let  him 
learn  its  history;  let  him  read  all  he  can  get  upon  it; 
let  him  make  himself  a  thoroughly  informed  man 
upon  all  that  belongs  to  it,  and  he  will  soon  be 
recognized  by  men  of  intellect  as  one  to  whom  they 
can  apply  for  knowledge,  one  whose  conversation  is 
valuable.  This  gives  him  at  once  position  and 
respectability.  Bowditch  had  no  thought  of  his 
future  fame  when  he  was  working  out  problems  of 
navigation,  and  making  himself  master  of  all  that 
pertains  to  the  sailing  of  a  ship. 

I  know  a  man  whose  early  education  was  lament- 
ably deficient,  but  he  loved  American  history, 
especially  our  political  history ;  all  his  leisure  was 
devoted  to  it,  and  a  time  came  when  men  began  to 
find  out  his  great  attainments  in  it.  He  at  length 
reached  the  United  States  Senate.  But  this  case  is 
hardly  to  the  point. 

That  of  an  apothecary's  apprentice  whom  I  knew, 
is.  This  young  man  sought  to  know  more  than  the 
merely  mechanical  manipulations  necessary  in  the 
preparation  of  pills,  mixtures  and  tinctures.  He  had 
no  other  object  in  view  than  the  gratification  of  his 
love  for  the  knowledge  which  belonged  to  his  profes- 
sion; but  this  led  him  on,  until  now  in  these  days 
when  so  many  great  names  adorn  the  science  of  che- 
mistry, he  bids  fair  to  make  himself  a  name.  He  has 
made  himself  a  man  of  most  varied  and  extensive 
information  in  the  department  of  chemistry,  to  which 
he  was  led  by  his  business,  and  such  knowledge 
always  gains  recognition. 

But  to  come  at  once  to  your  own  calling.  There 
is  one  man,  who  like  yourself  was  for  years  a  teach- 
er of  class-singing.  It  was  his  profession.  He  has 
attained  no  ordinary  success  in  life,  and  is  an  object 
of  envy,  it  should  be  emulation,  to  many  of  you. 
T.— Dr.  Lowell  Mason  ? 

D. — Yes.  You  must  admit  that  he  stands  before 
the  public — from  the  world-renowned  professor  at 
Andover  to  the  dwellers  in  the  squatters'  cabins  at 
the  West— in  a  position  held  by  no  other  musical 
man  in  the  country. 

You  do  not  like  his  music,  you  say — that  is  a  mat- 
ter of  taste — the  public  does,  and  purchases  it.  But 
that  is  not  to  the  point.  The  only  question  is,  how 
he,  coming  to  Boston  more  than  thirty  years  ago  as 
a  teacher  of  Class-Singing  and  leader  of  a  choir — 
at  a  time  too  when  this  occupation  was  almost  con 
sidered  disreputable — has  gained  this  position  ? 


The  answer  is  easy.  When  he  came  here — al- 
though he  would  now  smile  at  the  narrow  range  of 
his  knowledge  at  that  time,  he  was  found  to  be  far 
beyond  his  contemporaries  in  information  upon  all 
subjects  connected  with  his  branches  of  the  musical 
art.  He  was  called  upon  to  lecture,  by  men  far  be- 
yond him  in  literary  attainments,  but  that  was  no 
matter,  for  he  knew  things  which  they  did  not.  If 
you  should  ever  go  into  his  library,  you  will  see  there 
at  a  glance  to  what  his  success  has  been  due.  You 
will  find  that  whatever  came  from  the  press  bearing 
upon  sacred  music  and  the  science  of  teaching  it, 
found  its  way  at  once  to  his  study  ;  and  the  notes 
and  marks  in  books  and  periodicals  prove  bow  care- 
fully all  was  perused.  There  are  old  volumes  of  the 
"  Euterpeiad,"  of  the  English  musical  periodicals  of 
that  day,  rare  and  valuable  volumes,  which  cannot 
now  be  purchased  with  money;  whatever  he  could 
find  that  could  add  to  his  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  psalmody  and  sacred  music  in  general,  or  give 
him  hints  towards  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing— all  is  there. 

The  consequence  was,  that  as  time  passed,  his  mind 
became  so  stored  with  information  upon  all  these 
points,  that  he  is  a  welcome  companion  to  men  of 
the  highest  culture  in  other  departments  of  knowl- 
edge. 

T.— But— 

D. — We  will  have  no  argument  about  his  music — 
tastes  differ — the  only  point,  I  repeat,  in  question  is, 
as  to  what  has  given  him,  starting  in  life  as  you  are 
now  starting — his  position.  This  I  assure  you  was 
nothing  but  his  devotion  to  his  profession,  and  his 
determination  to  avail  himself  of  every  means  of 
extending  his  knowledge  of  it.  When  he  no  longer 
shall  be  able  or  shall  choose  to  lecture  before  the 
common  school  conventions  held  under  the  auspices 
of  our  Board  of  Education,  where  will  a  successor  he 
found  ?  No  doubt  there  are  men  who  have  mastered 
the  mere  art  of  teaching  music  in  classes  and  schools ; 
but  where  is  that  man  who,  in  addition,  has  such  a 
fund  of  various  information,  drawn  from  books,  ob- 
servation and  foreign  travel  upon  his  subject  ? 
T. — I  never  thought  of  the  matter  in  this  light. 
D. — So  I  suppose.  If  you  had,  I  need  not  have 
troubled  myself  to  have  presented  it  thus.  Now  you 
must  acknowledge  that  in  general  our  teachers,  hav- 
ing acquired  the  routine  of  lesson-giving,  stop  there. 
However  much  pains  they  may  take  to  improve 
themselves  intellectually,  they  for  the  most  part  de- 
vote little  time  to  perusal  of  works  upon  music. 
They  do  not  honor  their  calling,  and  it  of  course 
cannot  honor  them.  Even  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  reading  musical  periodicals  they  forego  ; 
and  as  to  the  purchase  of  a  musical  library,  few 
think  of  such  a  thing. 

T. — As  to  books,  there  are  few  or  none  which 
bear  at  all  upon  our  duties. 

D. — Perhaps  so:  but  everything  which  relates  to 
music  in  any  form  is  of  use  for  one's  general  musi- 
cal culture ;  and  until  you  as  a  class  can  be  reputed 
as  men  who  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  this 
culture,  your  calling  will  not,  cannot  be  dignified  by 
the  public  at  large  with  the  title  of  a  profession. 

T. — There  may  be  some  truth  in  what  you  say, 
but  you  must  admit  that  there  are  few  books  for  us. 

D. — Let  publishers  once  see  that  yon  are  willing 
to  purchase,  and  you  would  find  that  the  supply 
would  soon  equal  the  demand.  Why,  man,  people 
have  been  writing  upon  music  these  three  centuries, 
and  all  their  best  thoughts  would  be  saved  and  poured 
from  the  press  like  cheap  novels,  if  you  would  create 
a  demand  for  them.  But  yon  do  not  even  support 
the  musical  periodical  press. 

T. — And  reason  enough  we  have,  too.  Why 
should  we  support  a  paper  which  ignores  us  entirely, 
except  now  and  then  when  it  finds  in  us  an  object  of 
ridicule  ? 

D. — Ah,  so — well,  what  would  you  like  ? 


T. — That  is  not  very  easy  to  say.  When  I  first 
knew  you,  you  were  giving  great  attention  to 
psalmody,  and  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
it.  You  had  made  a  t;reat  collection  of  the  books 
which  have  been  published. 

D. — Yes,  since  the  beginning  in  this  country,  from 
Tufts  of  Newburyport  and  Walter  of  Roxbnry,  down. 
Well? 

T. — And  from  the  enthusiasm  which  you  then 
exhibited  in  all  relating  to  this  department  of  music. 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  must  be  able,  after  so  much 
study  and  reading,  and  the  observations  you  have 
made  in  schools  abroad  and  at  home,  to  give  us  what 
we  want;  and  this  our  musical  paper  does  not  do. 

D. — Thank  you  for  the  compliment.  What  do  you 
want  in  the  premises  ?  That  I  should  found  another 
journal,  and  devote  my  time  and  labor,  and  the 
results  of  reading,  study,  observation  and  experience 
for  so  many  years,  to  such  a  project,  and  depend 
upon  men  for  support,  who  care  so  little  for  music  as 
many  of  you  do  ?  First  show  me  some  encourage- 
ment. No  sir,  when  you  see  fit  to  encourage  an 
established  periodical,  you  will  soon  see  that  it  will 
meet  your  demand--.  You  complain  that  our  paper 
is  devoted  to  the  tastes  and  wishes  of  a  single  class 
Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  it  owes  its  origin  and 
support  thus  far  to  that  class  ?  "  But  its  editor  is  one- 
sided." Did  you  ever  see  a  man  that  was  a  man  in 
any  department  of  literature  or  art  that  was  not  so? 
All  things  are  not  unto  all  men.  It  is  with  an  Art 
journal  as  with  any  other.  Take  a  newspaper  and 
see  how  it  becomes  general  in  its  features.  Wherever 
there  is  a  single  editor,  it  is,  of  necessity,  the  organ 
of  his  feelings,  his  opinions,  his  tastes.  But  as  soon 
as  a  certain  degree  of  success  crowns  his  efforts,  he 
calls  in  other  talent.  And  by  little  and  little  the 
daily  newspaper  becomes  universal  in  its  character. 
There  is  the  political  editor,  the  commercial,  the 
literary,  the  agricultural,  the  city,  and  so  on.  So 
with  a  journal  of  music.  It  is  established  by  a  man 
of  known  reputation  as  a  writer.  It  is  at  first  sup- 
ported in  the  main  by  such  as  agree  with  him  in 
sentiment,  and  for  them  he  caters.  He  and  they 
maybe  "classicists," — no  matter;  so  long  as  they 
only  read  and  subscribe  for  it,  whose  business  is  it  ? 
But  why  throw  stones  at  them  ?  Rather  give  him 
your  support,  and  in  time  make  it  worth  his  while, 
and  give  him  the  means,  to  call  iu  this  man  to  repre- 
sent the  Italian  department,  that  man  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  teachers  and  church  music,  and  a 
third  to  work  up  the  general  musical  news.  Such 
men  may  be  easily  found  ;  but  they  cannot  give 
their  time  and  labor  away  from  remunerative  em- 
ployments for  the  gratification  and  benefit  of  any- 
body without  pay. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  you  may  be 
very  sure  that  I  shall  not  devote  much  time  to  writ- 
ing upon  the  subjects  in  which  you  feel  an  interest, 
so  long  as  my  articles  come  principally  only  into  the 
hands  of  readers,  who  care  not  at  all  for  them.  It 
would  be  useless  labor.  Another  thing  you  may  be 
equally  sure  of;  that  the  long  continued  studies  and 
observations  for  which  you  compliment  me  will  pro- 
duce no  fruit  for  you,  so  long  as  you  do  all  you  can 
to  prevent  the  periodical  for  which  I  write  from 
affording  me  those  very  necessary  articles — bread 
and  butter; — and  thirdly,  I  shall  continue  to  act 
upon  the  principle,  which  I  long  since  adopted,  of 
recognizing  no  man  as  a  teacher,  in  anything  I  write, 
who  does  not  aid  in  supporting  a  musical  periodical. 


M.  Gounod's  New  Opera.* 

(FIRST  PRODUCED    OX   THE   15TTI   FEniUJAKY,    1S57.) 

I  am  not  astonished  that  Moliere  attracts 
musicians.  Where  should  we  find  characters 
more  original  and  more  vigorously  brought  out  ? 
— scenes  better  laid  dowm  better  drawn,  more 

*  Translated  for  the  London  Musical  World  from 
La  Revue  ct  Gazette  Musicalc. 
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lively  and  more,  fray? — dialogue  more  natural 
and  frank?  A  lyrical  form  is  all  that  is  wanting 
to  render  Moliere's  smaller  pieces  admirable  and 
incomparable  libretti  It  is  not,  it  is  true,  an  easy 
task  to  give  them  this  form,  nor  can  it  be  done 
without  some  injury.  There  is  a  frequent  nec- 
essity for  cutting  out  something  or  other,  and 
what  can  we.  cut  out  of  Moliere  without  regret- 
ting it?  It  is,  also,  at  times  necessary  to  add 
something,  and  this  is  much  worse.  Add  to  Mo- 
liere !  Alas !  a  man  must  love  music  very  pas- 
sionately to  undertake  such  a  task. 

Is  it  M.  Gounod,  on  the  present  occasion,  who 
has  taken  this  on  himself,  and  been  his  own  cook  ? 
Or  has  he  found  some  willing  scullion  to  do  it  for 
him  ?  M.  Gounod  was  named  alone,  at  the  con- 
clusion, when  the  pit  demanded,  with  loud  cries 
and  great  applause,  the  name  of  the  author.  But, 
after  all,  this  is  not  a  question  of  much  import- 
ance. I  should  not  be  surprised,  however,  if  the 
score  of  Le  Medecin  malgre' lui  dates  from  a  long 
time  back,  and  was  written,  quietly,  in  the  ten 
or  fifteen  years  of  silence  and  fruitless  solicitations 
which  the  constitution  of  Art  among  us  imposes 
on  most  composers. 

However  this  may  be,  the  score  in  question  has 
obtained  a  very  brilliant  and  a  very  legitimate 
success.  The  author  has  largely  displayed  in  it 
those  qualities  which  established  his  reputation 
some  years  ago  ;  qualities  first  noticed  in  Sapho ; 
met  with  again  in  La  Nonne  Sanglnnte — a  serious 
work,  in  which  the  musician  was  the  victim  of  the 
poet — and  which,  lastly,  could  be  properly  ap- 
preciated and  were  warmly  applauded  in  M. 
Gounod's  two  symphonies,  with  which  the  Socie'te 
des  Jeunes  Artistes  has  already  made  the  public 
acquainted. 

Such  qualities  are  rare  and  valuable.  They 
comprise  elevation  and  seriousness  of  thought ; 
precision  of  form;  correctness,  firmness,  and 
moderation  in  style ;  harmonic  elegance  and 
neatness  of  instrumentation.  M.  Gounod  is  an 
exceedingly  skilful  symphonist.  This  is  a  fact 
which  has  not  been  denied  by  any  one  for  a  long 
time,  and  it  will  be  even  much  more  clearly  es- 
tablished when  every  one  shall  have  heai'd  Le 
Medecin  malgre'  lui. 

Do  not  let  my  readers  mistake  the  sense  of  this 
praise;  it  is  not  restrictive.  Nearly  all  the 
pieces  in  the  new  opera,  the  duet  between  Sgan- 
arello  and  Martine,  for  instance,  which  concludes 
with  a  volley  of  blows ;  Sganarelle's  trio  with 
Lucas  and  Valere;  the  sextet  of  the  consultation  : 
"Eh  bien,  eharmante  demoiselle,"  and,  especially, 
the  quintet  of  the  third  act,  prove  their  author  to 
possess  considerable  knowledge  of  the  stage.  All 
I  wish  to  convey  is  that  M.  Gounod  seems  to  be 
accustomed  to  think  of  the  instruments  before 
thinking  of  the  voices ;  that  the  former  are  his 
especial  favourites,  and  that,  in  a  word,  he  fre- 
quently puts  the  statue  in  the  orchestra,  as  Gretry 
said  of  Mozart. 

An  author  should  follow  his  impulses,  make 
the  best  of  the  gifts  he  has  received  from  Nature, 
and  not  exhaust  himself  in  useless  efforts  to  ac- 
quire what  she  has  not  given  him.  M.  Gounod 
is  more  a  German  than  an  Italian,  and  Fidelio 
attracts  him  more  than  does  11  Matrimonio  Secre- 
to.  What  matters !  There  are  several  pinna- 
cles to  Art,  and  glory  shines  round  all  of  them. 

We  find,  however,  a  few  pieces  where  M. 
Gounod  has  placed  the  voice  in  the  foreground, 
and  where  the  orchestra,  without  ceasing  to  in- 
terest us,  occupies  only  the  second  position.  The 
most  striking  of  these  pieces  is  Sganarelle's  air, 
the  first  verses  of  which  are  contributed  by 
Moliere. 

"  Qu'ils  sont  doux, 

Bouteille  jolie, 
Qu'ils  sont  doux, 

Yos  petits  glouglous,"  etc. 

No  one  of  the  "onomatopisms"  indicated,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  commanded  by  the  poet,  is 
wanting  in  the  accompaniment.  The  clarionets, 
the  horns,  the  flutes,  the  bassoons,  and  the  violins 
themselves  give  us,  in  turn,  the  glouglou,  with  an 
apparently  inexhaustible  variety  of  intonations 
and  effects.  But  the  vocal  portion  never  ceases 
to  conduct  and  dominate  this  bacchanalian  sym- 


phony ;  it  is  simple,  expressive,  elegant,  and  deli- 
cate, and  M.  Mcillct  brings  out  all  the  composer's 
intentions  with  a  talent  gfor  detail,  which  is  bo- 
coming  more  uncommon  every  day. 

Madlle.  Gerard,  who  wears  the  cap  of  the  vil- 
lage girl,  and  the  nurse's  apron,  has  been  favor- 
ed with  one  of  the  pieces  where  the  vocal  part 
occupies  the  foreground.  It  consists  of  couplets, 
the  motive  for  which  is  taken  from  Jacqueline's 
harangue  to  Geronte  :  "  J'ai  toujours  oui  dire 
qu'en  mariage  comme  ailleurscontentement  passe 
richesse."  The  musical  motive  is  full  of  frank- 
ness, fulness,  and  even  gaiety,  combined  with  that 
heavy  character  which  one  of  Moliere's  peasant 
women  should  never  lose.  Madlle.  Gerard  has 
seized  the  spirit  of  these  couplets,  which  she  ren- 
ders marvellously.  Amidst  the  general  success  o 
the  work,  these  two  airs,  so  well  conceived,  and 
so  well  executed,  obtained  an  especial  meed  ot 
flattering  applause. 

The  first  air  of  Leandre,  which  he  sings  with 
a  mandoline  in  his  hand,  did  not  strike  me  as  be- 
ing so  well  appreciated.  The  violins  in  the  or- 
chestra play  the  part  of  the  silent  mandoline. 
This  air,  full  of  grace  and  tenderness,  is  written 
in  Lulli's  best  style,  and  the  accompaniment 
marked  with  much  more  elegance  than  Lulli 
could  ever  have  imparted  to  it.  It  is  very  deli- 
cate and  very  distingue',  and  M.  Froment's  voice 
lends  it  a  great  charm. 

The  little  pastoral,  also,  sung  by  the  same  per- 
son, disguised  as  a  shepherd,  in  the  finale  to  the 
second  act,  struck  me  as  very  agreeable,  and  the 
rural  sonorousness  of  the  oboes  accords  admirably 
with  the  tenor  voice  of  the  artist. — Martine's 
couplet : 

"  Toute  femme  a  sous  lapalte, 
De  quoi  se  venger  d'un  mari," 

did  not,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  possess  any 
very  remarkable  feature,  any  more  than  the  cho- 
rus of  wood-cutters,  which  terminates  the  first  act, 
or  Sganarelle's  air,  which  commences  the  third. 
The  chorus  of  peasants  coming  to  consult  Sgana- 
relle  is,  I  think,  worth  more.  It  is,  at  least,  in- 
terrupted by  a  charming  phrase,  sung  by  Sgana- 
relle,  who  recommends  his  patients  to  bury  their 
wives  very  carefully,  should  the  latter  die  of  the 
physic  he  has  just  prescribed. 

In  a  large  portion  of  these  pieces,  M.  Gounod 
has  re-produced  the  style  of  music  contempor- 
aneous with  Molicre,  the  details  of  which  it  is  so 
easy  to  study  in  Lulli.  M.  Gounod  has  done  this 
with  cleverness,  moderation,  and  discretion,  and 
has  only  taken  from  the  seventeenth  century  just 
what  he  ought  to  take.  This  agrees  well  with 
Moliere's  language,  which  is  not  ours ;  adds  to 
the  general  effect  of  the  work;  and  does  not  les- 
sen its  success,  on  which  1  congratulate  the  au- 
thor, although  I  have  not  the  honor  of  knowing 
him.  He  has,  by  the  way,  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  those  of  his  interpreters  whom  1  have  al- 
ready named,  and  to  whom  I  must  add  Madlle. 
Faivre,  who  plays  Martine's  scenes  remarkably 
well,  and,  likewise,  M.  Girardot,  who,  being 
comic  everywhere,  has  not  much  trouble  to  be  so 
in  the  character  of  Lucas. 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  Moliere's  birth.  After 
the  piece,  the  scene  was  changed  ;  at  the  back 
was  the.  crowned  bust  of  the  great  comic  poet. 
The  entire  Cf  mpany  filled  both  sides  of  the  stage. 
Mad.  Carvalho  advanced,  dressed  as  a  Greek 
muse,  with  a  golden  palm  branch  in  her  hand, 
and  sang,  with  remarkable  firmness  of  intonation, 
brilliancy,  and  purity : 

"  Salut,  Moliere,  o  grand  ge'nie, 
Ta  muse  est  sceur  de  I'harmonie,"  &c. 

The  chorus  joined,  and  the  audience  would  wil- 
lingly have  done  so,  too.  This  cantata  reminded 
some  of  the  audience  of  the  finale  to  the  first  act 
of  Sapho,  in  which  Mad.  Viardot  displayed  such 
energy.  Were  they  right  or  wrong  ?  That  is  a 
question  which  I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide. 
Leon  Durociikh. 


Death  of  Lablache. 

From  the  London  Musical  World. 

Another  of  the  demigods  has  passed  away ; 
another  genuine  artistic  glory  is  extinct.  On 
Saturday  the   patriarch   of  the  Italian    stage — 


uuotre  pere  a  tons,"  as  his  compatriots  reverently 
styled  him — died,  of  dropsy,  at  Naples.  Lablache 
has  gone  to  join  Rachel  in  a  better  world. 

The  death  of  a  great  dramatic  artist,  whose 
genius  and  physiognomy  have  long  been  familiar 
to  the  public,  leaves  a  void  that  cannot  be  filled 
up  during  the  life-time  of  (he  actual  generation. 
He  may  be  replaced  by  another  in  his  best  parts, 
and  even  efficiently  replaced;  but  it  is  not  enough 
for  those  who,  accustomed  to  the  first  model,  have 
become  past-worshippers  out  of  pure  affection. 
Which  among  ourselves  could  tolerate  another 
Dr.  Bartolo,  another  Don  Pasquale,  another  Don 
Magnifico,  after  having  seen  Lablache,  who  iden- 
tified himself  with  these  characters  and  made 
them  his  own  !  What  other  face,  what  ether 
figure  what  other  voice,  what  other  talent,  would 
bo  accepted  by  the  present  race  of  opera-fre- 
quenters as  substitute,  for  his?  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  unnatural  or  unjust  in  this  predilection  for 
long-established  types ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
honorable  to  humanity,  since  it  represents  grati- 
tude for  favors  conferred,  and  shows  that  the  pub- 
lic, after  all,  is  not  so  unfeeling  and  utterly 
heartless  an  animal  as  certain  moralists  have  en- 
deavoured to  paint  it. 

Of  all  the  lyric  artists  that  over  came  from 
Italy  to  England,  Lablache  was,  beyond  com- 
parison, the  most  popular.  We  make  no  excep- 
tion. By  popular,  of  course  we  do  not  intend 
the  most  ■'  attractive,"  even  the  uninitiated  being 
aware  that  a  bass,  no  matter  what  his  merits,  can 
never  by  any  chance  expect  to  rival  a  soprano  or 
a  tenor  in  the  eyes  of  managers  of  Italian  thea- 
tres, or  in  direct  influence  upon  the  paying  pub- 
lic. As  in  a  novel,  or  a  play,  so  in  an  opera — 
the  hero  and  heroine  are  the  personages  that  ab- 
sorb the.  greatest  amount  of  interest;  and  the 
hero  and  heroine  being,  in  most  operatic  repre- 
sentations, impersonated  by  the  tenor  and  sopra- 
no, it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  they  should 
bear  away  the  palm  in  the  estimation  of  the 
crowd.  An  indigent  parent,  a  deep  scheming 
villain,  a  deposed  monarch,  a  rabid  priest,  a  be- 
sotted magistrate,  an  eccentric  charlatan,  has  no 
chance,  in  the  long  run,  against  the  Romeo  or  the 
Juliet  of  the  stereotyped  lyric  drama.  And  this 
is  quite  independent  of  the  peculiar  spell  which 
the  highest  voices,  both  in  the  male  and  female 
register,  have  exercised,  exercise,  and  must  al- 
ways exercise,  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  masses 
— just  as,  without  knowing  why,  nine  persons  out 
of  ten,  who  listen  to  a  quartet  for  string  instru- 
ments, will  award  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  merit  of 
the  execution  to  the  first  fiddle. 

The  popularity  which — in  common  with  all 
who  have  watched  the  progress  of  Italian  opera 
in  this  country,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury— we  have  adjudged  to  Lablache  is,  therefore, 
apart  from  such  considerations.  He  was  a  man 
sui  generis,  thoroughly  original,  a  consummate 
artist,  and  endowed"  with  an  idiosyncracy,  both 
personal  and  mental,  that  separated  him  from  his 
compeers,  and  enabled  him  to  set  his  mark  upon 
everything  he  took  in  hand.  Early  familiarity 
with' the  public  grew  at  length  into  a  sort  of  in- 
timate confidence  between  the  actor  and  his  pa- 
trons ;  and  this  ultimely  reached  such  a  point, 
that,  instead  of  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  criticism, 
in  common  with  his  fellow-artists.  Lablache  was 
accepted  by  the  Opera-patrons  as  a  sort  _  of 
brother  Aristarchus  before  the  foot-lights,  sharing 
with  them  whatever  opinions,  favorable  or  hostile, 
the  performance  might  elicit.  If  Grisi,  Sontag, 
or  Jennv  Lind  sang  well,  Lablache  and  the  audi- 
ence would  simultaneously  declare  their  ap- 
proval ;  if  things  went  slovenly  or  ill,  Lablache 
(invariably,  and  seldom  otherwise  than  deserved- 
ly, held  blameless)  would  convey — by  a  shrug,  or  a 
wink, -both  eloquent  and  unmis'takeable— -how  en- 
tirely he  coincided  with  the  audience  in  their  smoth- 
ered or  openly  manifested  expressions  of  dissent. 
No  actor  "filled  the  stage"  more  entirely  than 
Lablache;  and  this  not  so  much  because  his 
frame  was  colossal,  as  because  he  was  born  an 
actor,  and  the  stage  was  his  element.  How  dig- 
nified his  deportment  in  tragedy— how  easy  and 
graceful  in  comedy — how  unrestrained,  intensely 
humorous,  (and,  even  when  most  exaggerated, 
never  verging  on  licentiousness)  in  farce  ! 
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The  great  artist  expired  where  he  first  saw  the 
light — at  Naples — in  his  G4th  (some  say  62nd) 
year.  All  Naples  will  morn  his  loss  and  respect 
his  memory.  In  this  one  feeling,  if  in  no  other, 
Englishmen  can  sympathise  with  Neapolitans ;  for 
the  death  of  such  a  man  as  Lablache  is  a  blow  to 
every  country  where  art  is  recognised  and  cher- 
ished as  an  important  element  of  civilisation. 

JttJijghfa  Jmtpal  of  Jtek. 

BOSTON",  FEB.  27,  1858. 

CONCERTS. 

Last  Saturday  the  elements  had  all  the  music 
to  themselves.  It  was  a  night  in  which  none 
would  venture  forth  to  any  concert  room,  unless 
a  raging  appetite  for  harmony  possessed  them. 
Mr.  Alfred  Hill,  in  justice  to  himself  and  his 
subscribers, wisely  postponed  his  Benefit  Concert; 
he  will  soon  announce  an  evening  when  it  can 
take  place. 

The  German  Trio,  however,  persevered  in 
most  heroical  defiance  of  the  storm.  They  had 
already  postponed  once,  and  so  the  valiant 
Gaertner,  finding  his  colleagues  present,  de- 
clared he  would  go  on,  as  surely  as  they  got 
three  listeners.  There  were  actually  twenty-five 
men  and  women  all  told,  besides  three  boys,  scat- 
tered about  Chickering's  saloon ;  these  all  in 
such  good  humor  with  their  bravery  as  to  feel 
sharp  set  for  music.  The  temptation  of  a  Beet- 
hoven Quintet  made  us  one  of  them. 

But  the  "  German  Trio"  was  this  time  a  Ger- 
man Quartet.  Mr.  Hause  and  piano  had  silent- 
ly dropped  out.  The  programme  consisted  of 
three  string  Quartets,  no  less,  no  more  ;  a  Quar- 
tet party  pure  et  simple.  The  players  were 
Messrs.  C.  Gaertner,  C.  and  J.  Eichler  and 
H.  Jungnickel,  and  all  played  as  carefully  and 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  if  the  audience  were 
legion.  Had  they  not  Beethoven  and  the  storm- 
genii  for  listeners  ?  and  were  not  the  twenty-five 
(and  three  quarters)  full  of  valor  and  quick  ap- 
prehension ?  We  may  say  once  for  all  that  the 
Quartets  generally  went  well.  "We  have  never 
seen  the  leader  confine  himself  to  his  task  with 
such  apparent  self-forgetfulness  and  such  freedom 
from  extravagance  throughout  an  evening.  It 
was  well,  perhaps,  to  have  only  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart and  Beethoven  to  deal  with,  and  no  clap- 
trap solo  exhibitions. 

Part  I.  was  the  Quartet  No.  6,  in  C,by  Mozart. 
A  short  Adagio  in  three-four,  opening  on  the 
key-note  in  the  bass,  which  is  at  onee  contradict- 
ed by  wild  minor  harmony,  and  indeterminate 
and  fitful,  soon  finds  relief  in  the  free,  joyous  and 
flowing  Allegro  4-4,  in  C  major.  The  Andante 
canlabile  is  full  of  beauty  and  feeling;  the  deep 
throbbing  figure  of  accompaniment  in  the  violon- 
cello, which  occurs  so  often,  is  singularly  impres- 
sive. The  simple,  robust,  playful  Minuet  and 
Trio,  and  the  closely  related  Allegro  molto  of  the 
finale  are  full  of  exhilaration,  full  of  the  peren- 
nial youth  of  Mozart,  and  like  many  of  his  live- 
lier movements. 

Part  II.  was  the  Quartet  by  Beethoven,  No.  1 
of  Op.  59,  in  F,  being  the  first  of  the  three  great 
ones  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Rasoumoffsky. 
(The  Quintette  Club  have  played  the  second 
of  the  same  set  this  winter ;  they  have  also  in  past 
seasons  played  the  first  and  third).  This  was 
the  grand  feature  of  the  concert.     It  was  written 


about  the  same  time  with  the  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  symphonies,  the  Coriolanus  overture,  the 
Sonata  Appatsionata,  &e.,  and  like  the  other 
two  is  full  of  the  most  original  and  wonderful 
beauties  and  audacities  of  thought  and  treat- 
ment. It  is  one  of  his  most  imaginative  creations, 
and  reveals  the  master  in  all  his  moods,  from  the 
strong  Titanic  to  the  profoundly  tender  and  reli- 
gious, from  the  playful  and  fantastic  to  the  deep- 
est yearnings  of  the  soul  enamored  of  ideal  beau- 
ty and  full  of  world-wide  human  sympathies.  But 
it  is  this  fantastic  humor,  perhaps,  which  is  most 
distinctive  of  these  Quartets  (the  fantasies  of  a 
most  deep  and  earnest  nature).  Written  in  com- 
pliment to  the  Russian  ambassador,  (in  whose 
house  was  formed  that  famous  group  of  Quartet 
players  at  whose  hands  Beethoven's  works  en- 
joyed the  sympathetic  rendering  for  which  a 
composer  can  but  be  too  grateful),  two  of  them 
are  remarkable  for  the  introduction  of  a  little 
Russian  air,  which  makes  the  theme  for  quaint 
and  ingenious  variations.  We  cannot  weary  of 
recalling  the  opening  theme,  of  the  first  Allegro 
in  this  one  in  F  ;  setting  out  in  the  violoncello,  it 
is  so  broad,  so  growing,  so  full  of  suggestion,  and 
leads  up  in  the  first  violin  to  such  splendid  and 
triumphant  climax,  instantly  and  as  it  were  nec- 
essarily answered  by  the  curt,  staccato  chords  of 
the  countertheme ;  and  then  both  grow  on  to- 
gether and  develop  into  the  most  complete  and 
perfect  whole,  so  full  of  meaning  and  of  power. 
This  is  followed  by  an  Allegretto  vivace  e  sempre 
sclterzando,  led  off  (a  little  too  slow  we  thought) 
by  a  playful  rhythmic  figure  of  four  bars  on  one 
note,  a  sort  of  challenge,  by  the  violoncello, 
which  is  answered  by  the  quaintest  and  most  fas- 
cinating theme  (all  soito  voce)  by  the  second  vio- 
lin ;  and  then  the  working  up,  the  episodes,  the 
modulations  into  remote  keys,  pique  the  imagina- 
tion with  the  most  eager  and  delighted  interest 
to  the  end  of  a  very  long  movement.  But  we 
have  not  room  to  speak  of  the  lovely  Adagio, 
full  of  deep  sentiment,  which  passes,  by  a  light 
airy  figure  streaming  through  several  bars  of  fine 
divisions  in  the  first  violin,  into  a  trill  which  cov- 
ers the  introduction  of  the  Theme  Husse  in  the 
bass,  nor  of  the  extraordinary  and  charming  nov- 
elties developed  in  the  working  of  this.  It  is  not 
often  that  we  get  such  a  feast  as  that  Quartet. 
Will  not  the  Quintet  Club  now  revive  for  us  the 
third  of  the  set,  in  C  ? 

Part  III.  was  agreeably  filled  by  the  well  known 
Quartet  in  G  by  Haydn.  But  it  did  sound  some- 
what common-place  after  Beethoven. 

Mr.  Zerdahelyi,  the  Hungarian  Pianist,  had  a 
large  and  highly  respectable  audience  at  his  Concert 
in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms  on  "Wednesday 
evening,  and  he  has  evidently  won  the  cordial  sympa- 
thies of  not  a  few  during  his  two  brief  residences  here. 
He  was  unfortunately  ill — it  was  too  clear  from  his 
pale  and  feeble  look — and  had  been  ill  for  the  fortnight 
before  the  concert.  This  might  account  for  a  certain 
lack  of  fire  and  accent  in  much  of  his  performance. — 
Yet  he  played  the  "  Moonlight  Sonata  "of  Beethoven 
and  two  well  known  Nocturnes  of  Chopin  with  deli- 
cacy and  with  feeling;  while  in  all  he  did  there  was 
great  fluency  and  niceness  of  rendering,  and  a  very 
brilliant  touch  when  needed.  In  Schubert's  "Wan- 
derer," as  "  transcribed  and  enlarged  by  Liszt,  the 
melody  stood  out  bold  and  manly.  In  Thalbcrg's 
"  Huguenots"  Fantasia  he  displayed  remarkable  ex- 
ecution ;  yet  as  compared  with  Thalberg's  own  per- 
formance, we  missed  much  of  the  power  and  gran- 
deur of  the  piece. 

Illness  was  not  the  artist's  only  misfortune ;  Mrs. 


Long,  too,  was  ill  and  did  not  ting  at  all ;  so  that  the 
whole  burden  of  the  concert  fell  upon  one  invalid. 
There  was  something  in  the  sweet  and  gentlemanly 
manner  of  the  man,  in  his  air  of  pure-minded  enthu- 
siasm, and  in  the  sincere  tones  of.  his  voice  when  he 
read  the  physician's  certificate  of  the  singer's  sick- 
ness, which  touched  his  audience,  who  seemed  on  the 
whole  well  pleased  with  the  concert. 


,311  u  s  i  r  %  b  r  o  a  tl. 

London. — The  "  Creation  "  was  performed  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  early  in  January,  before  an 

immense  audience  eager  to  witness  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Sims  Reeves.  lie  was  ill.  however,  and  Mr. 
Lockey  took  his  place.  Miss  Vinning  sang  the 
soprano  songs  with  measurable  success;  and  Mr. 
Santley  (his  first  appearance  for  this  Society)  was 
much  applauded  in  the  air  "  Rolling  in  foaming 
billows"  (nothing  said,  however,  of  the  low  D,  which 
with  a  large  part  of  some  of  our  audiences  pass?s  for 
more  than  the  whole  concert!)  "The  Creation"  was 
repeated  with  Clara  Novello,  Mr.  George  Perren  and 
Santley.  Sims  Reeves  was  obliged  to  forego  his 
engagements.  The  Atltemrum  thus  notices  Miss 
Kemble's  recent  appearance  in  Oratorio: 

The  second  part  which  Miss  Kemble  has  attempted 
— the  soprano  music  in  "  Judas  Maccabeus" — was 
remarkably  executed.  We  use  the  words  advisedly, 
because  whatever  this  young  lady  attempts,  she 
makes  a  part  of:  and  because  we  have  never  heard 
one  so  young  declaim  with  so  much  polish,  read 
Handel's  lofty  music  with  so  much  dignity,  or  exe- 
cute passages  so  harrsssing  as  his  with  more  com- 
plete vocalization.  Sometimes  a  "waft"  of  terror 
seems  to  come  over  her,  and  then  the  voice  betrays 
her.  But  the  terror  of  an  accomplished  person  is 
better  than  the  audacity  of  the  half  educated. 

The  State  Concert  given  by  the  Queen  on  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal  with  Prince 
Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  in  the  new  Ball  and 
Concert  Room,  is  chiefly  noticeahle  for  the  selections 
from  Richard  Wagner.     Novello's  Times  Says: 

A  spacious  orchestra  was  erected  for  the  occasion, 
upwards  of  50  ft.  wide,  rising  in  successive  stages 
up  to  the  level  of  the  Organ  Gallery.  The  band, 
nearly  80  in  number,  consisted  of  Her  Majesty's 
Private  Band,  aided  by  the  principal  instrumentalists 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
and  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  The  chorus  comprised 
nearly  100  voices,  selected  from  the  operas  and  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  Exeter  Hall.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  programme: 

PART  FIRST. 

Coronation  Anthem Handel 

Quartetto,  "  Placido  e  il  mar"  (Idomereo).  Mdme. 

Clara  Novello,  Miss  Lasceltes,  Sig.  Giuglini  &  Mr. 

Weiss Mozart 

Chorus.  "The  Heavens  are  telling11 Haydn 

Aria,  "  Dalla  sua  Pace,"  Sign  or  Giuglini, Monrt 

Choral  Fantasia  (Pianoforte),  Mrs.  Anderson, Beethoven 

PART    SECOND. 
Selections  from  "Lohengrin"  (the  words  partly  al- 
tered and  adapted  for  the  present  occasion  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Oliphant,)  Bridal  Procession,  Wed- 
ding March,  and  Epithalamium R-  Wagner 

Aria,  "Rohert,  toi  quej*aime.  Mdule.  Clara  Novello.  Meyerbeer 

Finale  (Lorely),  solo  part  by  Mdme.  Novello  .  . .  .Mendelssohn 

Serenata,  "The  Dream"  (composed  expressly  for  the 

occation  ;  conducted  by  the  Cooiposer;  the  words 

by  Mr-  W.  Bartholomew.     The  principal  singers 

were  Mdme.  Clara  Novello.   Miss  Lascelles,  Mr. 

Sims  Reeves,  and  Mr.  Weiss c M.Costa 

Finale,  "God  save  the  Queen" 

Conductor,  Mr.  Anderson. 

At  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  the  same  event  was 
celebrated  by  four  Festival  Performances.  The  first 
was  a  play,  "Macbeth"  preceded  by  Spobr's  over- 
ture, and  with  Matthew  Locke's  incidental  music. 
The  second  was  Balfe's  new  opera,  "Rose  of  Castillo," 
with  Louisa  Pyne,  the  valiant  Harrison  for  tenor)!), 
&c.  Then  the  Sonnambula,  with  Piccolomini,  Giuglini 
and  Belletti,  Sig.  Arditi  conducting;  followed  by  a 
new  festival  Cantata,  words  by  Mr.  John  Oxcnford, 
music  (said  to  bo  "spirited  and  clever"!  by  Mr. 
Howard  Glover;  and  finally  11  Trovalore.  The  whole 
affair  is  ridiculed  as  having  been  "  great  cry  and 
little  wool." 

The  new  Covent  Garden  Theatre  is  rapidly  rising 
from  the  spot  where  the  old  one  was  burnt,  and  London 
will  next  season  he   provided  with    two   enormous 
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operatic  establishments.  The  Musical  World  ques- 
tions the  necessity  for  two  Italian  operas,  anil  docs 
not  believe  in  any  division  of  labor  whereby  one 
house  may  give  French  anil  German  operas,  and  the 
other  exclusively  the  Italian. 


pusiita!  (|Jut~<pat. 

We  have  on  hand  sets  of  the  Journal  of  Music  for 
the  past  six  years  (from  its  commencement),  which 
we  will  furnish,  bound  or  unbound,  at  reduced  prices 
An  awkward  misprint  escaped  our  eve  in  the  note 
to  the  article  on  the  Public.  Library  building  in  our 
last;  "injurious  to  architectural  effect"  it  should 
have  been,  and  not  •'  injudicious." 

A  word  in  reply  to  Dr.  Zopff  is  in  type,  but  must 
unfortunately  lie  over  to  next  week. 

Carl  Zeruahn  deserves  a  crowded  audience  at 
the  fourth  and  last  of  bis  Orchestral  Concerts  this 
evening.  In  spite,  of  the  fine  programme  and  large 
audience  last  time,  he  was  unrewarded  for  his  pains, 
the  extra  expenses  eating  up  the  receipts.  To-night 
another  capital  programme.  The  Fifth  Symphony 
is  dear  to  every  music-lover:  the  overture  to  Jesson- 
da  always  pleased  when  played  by  the  Qermanians, 
and  has  not  been  heard  here  since  their  day.  The 
piano  Concerto  by  Mendelssohn  (which  will  doubt- 
less bo  well  played  by  Mr.  Lang),  is  not  the  familiar 
one  in  6  minor,  and  will  have  the  charm  of  novelty 
as  well  as  beauty.  Then  there  will  be  the  Andante 
and  Minuet  (that  one  which  Satter  plays  so  often) 
byMozart,  and  Weber's  stirring  ''Jubilee"  overture. 
Mrs.  Long  will  sing  the  beautiful  romance  from 
"  Tell"  and  Mr.  Balfe's  version  of  "  Maud  ;"  and  the 
ever  popular  violinist  Sciiultze  has  a  solo  on  Hun- 
garian melodies.  It  is  hard  to  be  cut  off  with  four 
concerts.  The  musical  public  craves  more,  and 
Zerrahn  himself  deserves  a  brimming  benefit  after 
sacrificing  himself  for  us.     We  trust  the  artists  will 

volunteer  to  give  him  one Mrs.  J.  H.  Long  has 

her  Annual  Concert  on  Monday  evening,  at  Mercan- 
tile Hall,  which  surely  will  be  filled.  The  program- 
me presents  a  choice  variety  of  German  classical, 
Italian  operatic,  and  English  melody.  The  Men- 
delssohn Quintette  Club  will  contribute  some  move- 
ments from  Quintets  by  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn 
and  a  Scena  (arranged)  from  Robert  le  Viable  ;  Mr. 
Lang  with  the  brothers  Fkies  will  play  part  of 
Beethoven's  fine  Trio  in  C  minor.  Mr.  Adams  will 
sing  some  good  Italian  pieces ;  and  Mrs.  Long  her- 
self offers  for  her  grand  selection  the  famous  Scena 
and  Aria  :  Ah !  perfido,  by  Beethoven.  She  also 
sings  an  English  song,  Verdi's  Non  fu  sogno,  and  in 

a  duet  with   Mr.  Adams The   Mendelssohn 

Quintette  Clue  give  their  sixth  concert  next 
Tuesday  evening.  Mr.  W.  R.  Babcock,  well  known 
as  an  organist  and  a  sound  classical  musician,  will 
appear  as  the  pianist,  in  Beethoven's  E  flat  Trio. 
Mr.  Schraubstadter  will  sing  the  beautiful  but 
too  much  neglected  air:  Dalla  sua  pace  from  ll  Don 
Juan;"  and  the  Club  will  play  the  best  of  Mozart's 
Quintets  (that  in  G  minor),  and  the  Quartet  by 
Mendelssohn  in  C  minor The  Afternoon  Con- 
certs will  be  resumed  next  Wednesday. — So  with  all 
we  have  enumerated  in  this  paragraph,  we  have  a 
good  musical  week  before  us. 

Mr.  Carl  Eckhardt,  it  will  be  seen,  announces 
a  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn  of  Praise," 
to  take  place  in  a  few  weeks.  The  Handel  and  Hay- 
dn Society  are  also  rehearsing  it  for  performance 
during  the  season.  We  hope  this  feature  of  their 
winter's  programme  will  prove  less  a  dream  than 
"Israel  in  Egypt." 

Mr.  T.  P.  Groves,  the  young  Bostonian,  who  re- 
ceived the  first  prize  for  violin  playing  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  Brussels,  where  he  had  recently 
given  a  concert,  to  which  Litolpp  the  compo- 
ser-pianist  came   on   purpose,  from   Brunswick,  to 


conduct  it.  Litollf  takes  a  great  interest  in  young 
Groves  and  has  thoughts  of  accompanying  him  to 
this  country.  Mr.  Groves  played  a  violin  concerto 
by  Litoff,  displaying  "a  firm,  sure  bowing,  a  full 
tone,  pure  intonation,  and  a  certain  noble  calmness 
of  manner,  which  however  did  not  prevent  him  from 
exhibiting  warmth  of  feeling.". ...  Dr.  Louis  Scour, 
who  must  now  be  over  seventy,  has  met  with  an  ac- 
cident; on  descending  the  stairs  of  the  reading  room 
of  the  Cassel  Museum,  he  fell  and  broke  his  arm. 
He  has  lately  retired  from  public  life,  after  serving 
as  Kapellmeister   in    Cassel   for   twenty-five   years. 

His  last  appearance  as  conductor  in  the  orchestra 
was  marked  by  honorable  testimonials  to  his  well- 
earned  popularity.  The  theatre  was  crowded  on 
Sunday,  the  22d  of  November  (St.  Cecilia's  day), 
the  evening  appointed  for  the  farewell  of  the  Kapell- 
meister, and  jessonda  had  been  chosen  for  the  opera. 
Spohr  was  greeted  with  long  and  loud  applause  as 
he  entered  the  orchestra,  his  desk  and  chair  were 
beautifully  wreathed  with  flowers,  and  as  the  curtain 
fell  he  was  loudly  called  for;  the  stage  was  filled 
with  the  corps  diplomatique,  and  when  the  great  mas- 
ter appeared  amongst  them,  the  principal  actress 
pronounced  a  farewell  address,  at  the  close  of  which 
she  presented  a  laurel  wreath  to  Spohr.  The  orches- 
tra played  the  beautiful  march  from  the  symphony 
"  die  Weihe  der  Tone,"  flowers  were  showered  on 
the  stage  from  all  sides,  and  thus  closed  his  life  of 
public  usefulness. 

In  New  York  the  Opera  was  recommenced  success- 
fully last  Monday  evening.  So  far  the  pieces  have 
been ;  for  Monday,  I  Puritani ;  Wednesday,  Don 
Giovanni,  with  Lagrange,  D'Angri,  Caradori,  Gassier, 
Formes  as  Leporello,  LabocetU,  Rocco,  &e.,  and  the 
usual  stupendous  announcement,  of  which  the  London 
Musical  World  makes  much  fun  ;  Friday,  Robert  le 

Diable ;  this  evening,  Ernttni Maretzek  prefers 

the  plentiful  dollars  of  Havana  to  new  risks  in  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  or  Boston,  for  the  present,  and  by 
last  reports  bad  commenced  a  new  month  there.  It 
is  stated  that  our  Adelaide  Phillipps  had  a  benefit 
there,  which  netted  $'2,000.  We  hope  it  goes  to  her. 
....Dr.  Guilmette,  who  sang  Elijah  here  last  May, 
appears  in  the  New  York  papers  with  the  following 
extraordinary  announcement : 

The  first  Clftspic.il*  Chamber  Concert  in  America,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  Feb.  25,  1S5S. 

Guilmette.  the  classical  TCaritone  is  the  beneficiary  :  Guil- 
mette will  have  Frv's  11th  Quartette;  Guilmette  will  have 
Henry  Cooper  to  condurt ;  Guilmette  will  have  Annie  Milner 
taeinpr;  Guilmette  will  have  Charlotte  Riru  to  make  her  de- 
but; Guilmette  will  sin<r  Goldberk's  "Mary's  Dream." ;  Guil- 
mette wilt  have  the  author  to  accompany  it ;  Guilmette  will 
have  three  performers  from  "  Eisfeld's  Quartette  party  " ; 
Guilmette  will  have  Wm.  A  Kin«r  to  accompany  thesonss; 
Guilmette  will  only  charge  one  dollar,  and  Guilmette  invites 
all  his  friends,  pupils  and  admirers  at  Dodworth's  Room,  No. 
805  Broadway. 

If  this  was  the  "first  classical  Chamber  Concert  in 

America,"  may  it  also  be  the  last! 

The  American  Music  Association,  established  some 
three  years  ago  in  New  York,  for  the  encouragement 
of  American  composers,  has  disbanded.  It  is  but  a 
fortnight  since  it  gave  a  concert,  highly  praised  in 
the  Tribune,  at  which  Mr.  Cooper,  the  violinist,  as- 
sisted, and  a  list  of  original  compositions,  not  all  by 
Americans,  but  by  musicians  residing  in  this  country, 
were  produced.  These  included  an  Anthem  :  "Hide 
not  thy  face,"  for  quartet  and  chorus,  by  S.  P.  Tuck- 
erman,  Mus.  Doc,  ("extremely  well  written,  rigidly 
within  the  sanctions  of  English  ecclessiastical  music, 
in  good,  sober,  orthodox  harmonies,"  says  Fry) ;  a 
"Reverie,  Twilight,"  and  a  "Marehe  Funebre,"  for 
piano,  by  Richard  Hoffmann,  (the  latter  "  worthy  of 
any  composer  in  Europe  ") ;  an  Ave  Maria  by  M.  Bas- 
sini ;  a  Grand  Scena  and  Aria  by  Labarre,  a  French 
composer,  ("  passionately  delivered  by  Dr.  Guil- 
mette ")  ;  and  a  Drinking  Chorus,  by  Thomas  Ward. 

The  "American  Musical  Fund  Society  "  met 

in  New  York  on  the  17th  inst.,  and  chose  the  follow- 
ing officers  :— President,  TJ.  C.  Hill;  1st  Vice  Pres., 
Louis  Ernst:  2d  Vice  Pres.,  J.P.Cooke;  Trustees, 
C.  Breusing,  A.  Reiffsen,  J.  Burke ;  Directors,  D.  L. 
Downing,  S.  Lasar,  B.  J.  Deane,  Geo.  Stenz,  Ch. 
Wels ;  Treasurer,  C.  Pazzaglia  ;  Register,  H.  Tissing- 
ton;  Librarian,  Thos.  Goodwin;  Secretary,  L.  Spier; 
Honorary  Physicians,  Dr.  J.  M.  Quinn,  Dr.  A.  Ge- 
scheidt. 
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BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 

CARL    ZERRAHN 

Will  give  his 

LAST     GRAND     CONCERT, 
On  Saturday  Evening,  February  27th, 

On  which  occasion  he  will  be  assisted  by 

Mrs.  J.  H.  LONG,  Soprano, 
Mr.  B.  J.  LANG,  Pianist,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  SCHULTZE,  Violinist. 

P  K  0  G  It  A  M  M  E  . 
PAR.T  I. 

1 — Symphony  in  C  minor  (No.  6,] Beethoven 

2 — Recitative  and  Komanza  from  "  William  Tell," Kosaini 

Mrs.  LONG. 
3— Cnncerto  (in  D  minor}  for  the  Piano-Forte,  with  Or- 
chestral accompaniment, MendelsBohn 

Mr.  LANG. 

TART   II. 

4 — Overture :  "  Jessonda," Spohr 

5— Fantasia  on  Hungarian  melodies,  for  the  Violiu,. .  .Molique 

Mr.  SCHULTZE. 
6 — Andante  and  Minuetto  from  the  Symphony  in  E  flat, 

Mozart 

7—"  Come  into  the  g  irdeu,  Maud." Balfe 

Mrs.  LONG. 
8-— Overture:  ''.Jubilee," Weber 

TICKETS,  FIFTY  CENTS  EACH, 
may  be  obtained  at  the  principal  music  stores,  and  at  the  door 
on  the  evening  of  performance. 

Doors  open  at  6.^  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7K  o'clock. 

MRS.    J.     H.     LONG'S 
SECOND  ANNUAL  CONCERT 

At  Mercantile  Hall,  16  Summer  St, 

On  Monday  Evening,   March  1st,  at  7H  o*clk- 
On  which  occasion  she  will  be  assisted  by 
Mr.  C.  It.  ADAMS,  Tenor, 

Mr.  B.  J.  LANG,  Pianist,  and  the 

MENDELSSOHN  QUfNTETTE  CLUB. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART  I. 

1— Quintette  in  C,  op.  29 Beethoven 

First  movement,  Allegro  moderate 

2— Scena  and  Aria:  "Ah!  perfido," Beethoven 

Mrs.  Long. 

3— Allegro  Scherzando  and  Adigio,   Mendelssohn 

From  the  Quintette  in  B  Hat,  No.  2. 
4— Cavatina  :  "  L'amor  funesto,"'  with  Violoncello  obli- 

gato, Donizetti 

Mr.  Adams. 

5— English  Song, Horn 

Mrs.  Long. 

PART  IT. 
6— Trio,  for  Pi:mo-forte,  Violin  and  Violoncello,  in  C  minor, 

op.  1,  No.  3, Beethoven 

Theme  with  Variations  and  Scherzo. 
Messrs.  Lang,  A.  and  W.  Fries. 

7 — Cavatina  :  "  Non  1'u  sogno," Verdi 

Mrs.  Long. 
S— Grand  Scena  and  Aria  from  ;i  Robert  le  Diable,'1  for 

Quintette, Meyerbeer 

9— Duettino  :  ''Ah!  morir  potessi  adesso," Verdi 

Mrs.  Long  and  Mr.  Adams. 

Tickets  Fifty  Cents  each,  at  the  Music  Stores  and  at  the  door. 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 
NINTH    SEASON. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB'S  Sixth  Con- 
cert will  take  place  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  Mar.  2d,  at 
Messrs.  Ceuckebing's  Rooms.  They  will  be  assisted  by  Mr. 
Scuiuubstaedter.  Vocalist,  aud  Mr.  W.  R.  Babcock,  Pianist. 

Mozart's  G  minor  Quintette  ;  E  minor  Quartette,  by  Men- 
delssohn. Mr.  Babcock  will  play  in  Beethoven's  E  flat  Trio. 
Mr.  Schraubstlidter  will  sing  an  Air  by  Mozart,  and  two 
German  Songs, 

See  programme  at  music  stores.     Concert  at  7>a  precisely. 

Half  Package  of  Four  Tickets,  Two  Dollars.  Single  tickets, 
75  cents  each. 

CONCERT. 

MR.  H.  ECKHARDT  begs  leave  to  announce  to  the  public 
of  Boston  and  vicinity  that,  he  will  give  a  grand  Vocal  and 
Instrumental  Concert  in  the  latter  part  of  March  or  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  when  he  will  have  the  kind  assistance  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Choral  Society  and  other  vocal  aud  instrumental 
aid,  in  the  performance  of  the 

Hymn  of  Praise,  by  Mendelssohn, 
first  time  in  Boston,  entire  with  grand  Orchestra.    This  has 
been   rehearsed   by   the  Society   for   several  weeks  'as  before 
mentioned  iu    Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  Feb.  13.)    Further 
particulars  of  the  concert  will  be  duly  announced. 

03=*  Every  Saturday  evening  at  7>£  o'clock,  Rehearsal  at 
Messrs.  Haltett  &  Davis's  Warerooms. 

MR.    R.    W.    EMERSON 

Will  read  Six  Lectures  upon  Powers  of  Thought,  Memory, 
Country  Life,  and  other  Subjects,  at  Freeman  Place  Chapel, 
ou  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  March  3d,  and  succeeding  Wed- 
nesday evenings.  Tickets  to  the  course,  $2  :  Tickets  to  single 
Lectures,  50  cts  :  for  sale  at  the  bookstore  of  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
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BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 

APTERNOOFCONCERTS 

By   the   ©rcltesta'al    Union, 
EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

CARIi  ZEKRAHN, Conductor. 


KTT^Doors  open  at  2— Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 
0~?=Packaj>e  of  Six  tickets,  SI.    Single  tickets,  25  cts. 


^J 


TING  neatly  and  promptly  executed  at  this  Office. 


1BST  PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKEEING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  185C : 


FROM    THE 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

FOE.  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements,'1 

THE   GQLU  MEDAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FP.OM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    a  RAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
TNG,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Brouze  Medals. 


WAHEEOOMS, 

3MLj&.SO>:E>3":E<C!     TIESSbSIE^SLalES, 

TREMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Prcsb.  Church),  and  again 

ORQANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

ML.LE.  GAGRIELLE   D3S  LAMOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano- Forte. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

y?   Broadway,  N.Y. 

LATEST    PUBLICATIONS. 

Now  Ready, 

OCTAVO  EDITION  OF  ORATORIOS, 

The  following  new  volumes  : 

HAYDN'S  SEASONS,  (btl.  scarlet  cloth) $1  63 

MENDELSSOHN'S  95th  PSALM,  "  Come,  let 

us  sintj,"  (paper) 37 

ROSSINI'S  STABAT  MATER,  (btl.  scarlet  cl.)  1  00 
ROMBERG'S  LAY  OF  THE  BELL,  (paper).. .63 
SPOHR'S  LAST  JUDGMENT,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  25 

Do.  do.  (paper  covers)  -.75 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION    OP 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

SABILLA  NOVELLO'S  VOICE  AND  VOCAL 

ART,  (with  anatomical  illustrations,) 25 

SILCHER'S  SUCCINCT  INSTRUCTIONS  for 
the  Guidance  of  Singing  Schools  and  Choral 
Societies 25 

NAGELI  AND  PFEIFFER'S  PART-SONGS 
AND  CHORUSES,  in  Progressive  Order, 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Part-Singing 1  50 

ORGAN    MUSIC. 

BACH,  SEB'N.  The  celebrated  4S  Preludes  and 
Fugues  (The  Well-tempered  Clavichord),  ed- 
ited by  \V.  F.  Best, 5  25 

Or  in  4  books,  each,  1  50 

KINK'S  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  SCHOOL,  op. 

55,  carefully  revised  and  corrected, 3  75 

Or  in  6  books,  each,     75 

Any  of  the  above  works  will  be  forwarded  post  free 
on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 

J,    4.    PTQVEZtLQj 
389  Hrnadivay,  3Vew  Yorlt, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEERBACH  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  classes. 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  thin  manner  of  reaching,  by 
■which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Rosbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  "0. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ  &  Harmony, 

3    HAYWARD     PLACE. 


J.   TEENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  KLi&eeland  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

fEnrlirr  uf  tjjj  ^innn  Mil  iinging, 

U .    § .    HOTEL. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS. 

SBIPCiKTEKS  OF  FOKEICH  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BE0ADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    Y  0  H  K . 

C.    3SEUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FORE1CN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Hoard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

(Cr*  Constantly  on  hand  a  ooinplete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON 

Have  Just  j  ublithed  the  following  New  Music: — 

SOUVENIR  HI'  BAtlET:  a  Collection  of  Dances  arranged 
for  Piano-Porte,  bj  <'ari  Bergmann. 

No.  1— Lsmoureux  Galop  de  KHU*t,(D)4 40 

No.  2— Polka-Hohemienne  de  Faust.  (0)4 40 

No  3— Polka  Diaboliqne  <!<■  h'ausr.  |('|  } 40 

No.  4—  Polka  Mazurka  de  Faust,  (D)4 40 

No.  5—  Ottiglia  L'AUoggfo  Miiiu.ire.  ( U)  4 40 

Serenade  Polka.  ( K)  4 U  tn    I'.e-estein,  25 

Dinner  B.-ll  Polka,  I  K)  4 P.  8.  Cilmore,  25 

Poesj  Schottische,  (li  flat,)  5 F.  W.  Built!     .' 

Fairy  Tales      Brilliant  Waltz,  (A)  5 "  35 

0  mio  Kiniorso.     La  Traviata,  ;f  f  i IJeo.  B.  Ware,  25 

La  Norma,  (D)  7, S  Thalbcrg, 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Ida  Fay.     Sonir  and  Chorus,  (P)3 F.  W.  Smith,  25 

Come  o'er  the  hills  to  the  Sea,  Love,  (A  Hat)  3,  "  25 

The  Friends  my  heart  holdt  dear,  (A)  3 "  25 

Good  nigh  t  to  thee.  deareBt.  Serenade.  iMH.il  3,      '•  25 

What  the  Spirits  did  in  a  horn.    Comic.  (D)  3,  "  25 

S«is<  Girl's  Song  of  Home,  (li  Hat)  3 "  Priedrii  h  "  25 

Hark,  the  Vesper  hymn  is  stealing,  (F)  4,. .  .Thomas  Ryan,  25 
Rule  Colombia.  National  Song.  (A)  3,  ....J  W.  Turner,  25 
Mrs.  Malone.    Comic.    (G)  3 "  25 

1  long  to  see  thy  smile.  Mother,  (F.  flat)  3 •'  25 

Saw  ve  not  my  bonnie  lass,  (F)  3 *'  25 

May  of  the  Valley,  (G)S, Geo.  F.  Root,  25 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 

The  letters  alter  the  name  of  eaeh  of  the  above  pieces  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difficulty  of  execution  of  different  rieoes,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  figures,  running  from  1,  [whirh  represents 
very  easy,]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult music.] 

E7-  For  lull  explanation,  see  '-THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE." 
a  large  quarto  of  80  pages,  containing  Ihe  Life  of  Tbalberg, 
analysis  of  4000  celebrated  Musical  Works,  Musical  Engravings, 
and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Mu>ie,  &c  — a  hook  of  great  value 
to  all  Musicians.  Sent  to  any  addiefs  on  the  receipt  of  four 
ce^s  in  stamps,  to  defray  postage  expenses.  Direct  your 
application  to 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON. 

Publishers,  291  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

CAMPAGNOUS  VIOLIN  METHOD. 

ANEW  AND  PROGRESSIVE  METHOD  on  the  MecbaniFm 
of  Violin  Playing.     Divided  into  Parte,  with  Ihe  requisite 
Explanatory  Remarks.     132  Progressive  Lessons  for  Two  Vio- 
lins, and  118  Studies  for  Oi.e  Violin  only.    By  B.  Campaokoli. 
Price  5?5- 
Published  by  Oliver  Dilsou  &  Co.  277  Washington  St. 
Sold  hv  all  Music  Deale-  . 

MRS.    J.    H.    LONG, 

VOCALIST    CSODPE.uft.3STO). 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

Mr.  zeedahelyi; 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Terms  SF50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  SSO  per 
quarter  of  12  lessens,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Cbickeriugs1,  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richard- 
son. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 

&m    :b.    baijIj, 

TEACHER     OF      MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev  A  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

G.   andr£   &o   c  o., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and    American  Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


SIGNOR  AUGU£TO  BENDELAKI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  SG    Pinckuey  Street. 

WILLIAM    SCIIULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  TIIKORY  OF  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stoics. 

OTTO     DKESEL, 

UNITED  STATES   HOTEL. 
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For  Dwight'a  Journal  of  Music. 

From  the  Life  of  an  Obscure  Musician.* 
ii. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  that  the  goddess  of  music  presided  at  my 
birth,  and,  as  is  the  female  fashion  on  such  occa- 
sions, pressed  a  kiss  upon  my  baby  lips ;  but  with 
such  intense,  vehement  affection  that  she  wound- 
ed me,  and  drops  of  blood  were  seen  to  fall  to  the 
floor.  Whereat  those  standing  by  were  frighten- 
ed, and'  the  more  resolute  severely  reproached 
the  goddess  for  being  so  careless,  so  that  she  took 
to  her  wings  and  disappeared,  leaving  the  cere- 
monies unfinished.  To  this  mishap  I  ascribe  the 
innumerable  obstacles  with  which  I  have  continu- 
ally had  to  contend,  in  the  endeavor  to  raise 
myself  to  a  prominent  position  in  the  tone-art,  so 
that  I  at  last  succumbed,  and  resolved  to  remain 
in  obscurity  rather  than  to  continue  such  Sysyphus 
labor  any  longer.  The  following  will  show  how 
humbly  and  unfavorably  my  career  commenced. 

*  Those  of  my  readers,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
musical  institutions  of  Germany,  will  no  doubt  have 
recognized  the  boarding  music-school,  which  forms  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  our  "  Obscure  Musician's  " 
life,  as  one  of  those  musical  workshops  where  music 
is  carried  on  like  any  craft  or  trade,  the  principal  or 
master  of  the  establishment  being  called  Stadtmusiciis, 
Stadtpfeifer,  or  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  Stadt- 
musiedirector.  These  institutions  date  back  to  the 
Middle  Age,  and  in  their  original  functions  had  as 
little  to  do  with  true  Art  as  the  workshop  of  a  sign- 
painter  has  to  do  with  the  Art  of  Raphael  or  Rubens. 
That  they  are  not  all  in  so  bad  a  condition,  especially 
in  the  larger  cities,  as  the  one  mentioned  here,  is 
partly  proved  by  the  many  very  able  musicians,  now 
scattered  over  all  the  world,  who  passed  through  such 
a  school ;  so  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  art,  one  does 
not  know  whether  to  regret  or  to  rejoice  that  in  more 
recent  times  they  are  beginning  to  sink  into  oblivion. 


But,  my  brethren  in  the  art  and  readers  in  gen- 
eral, you  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  overdo  my 
story  with  sighs  and  lamentations ;  for  I  am  long 
since  resigned  to  my  fate,  and  regard  my  past 
life  as  perfectly  objective,  as  if  it  did  not  concern 
me  at  all.  This  enables  mo  to  relate  the  follow- 
ing episode  from  my  life  in  a  cheerful  spirit ;  nay, 
I  am  even  vain  enough  to  hope  to  occasionally 
illumine  your  faces,  dear  perusers,  with  a  bit  of  a 
smile.  Now  listen !  or,  as  Madame  El  Oquenza 
would  say,  Faites  attention  .' 

Two  of  my  brothers,  older  than  myself,  were 
unsuccessful  in  the  attempt  to  prevail  on  my 
mother  to  let  them,  like  my  deceased  father, 
choose  music  for  a  profession.  They  were  now 
placed  in  a  business  which  was  supposed  to  yield 
more  substantial  reward  than  the  divine  art. 
However,  fears  were  entertained  for  the  third 
boy,  who,  being  very  headstrong,  seemed  deter- 
mined, cost  what  it  might,  to  become  a  musician 
and  nothing  else.  This  was  myself.  I  was  now 
advanced  to  that  age  where  it  is  necessary  to 
prepare  for  the  choice  of  a  vocation,  and  accord- 
ingly I  was  urged  by  our  relatives  and  friends — 
my  mother  had  long  since  got  tired  of  reasoning 
with  me  about  the  matter — to  dismiss  music  from 
my  mind  and  say  what  other  profession  I  liked 
best.  They  reminded  me  of  the  unhappy  career 
of  my  father  as  a  musician,  and  of  the  small 
chance  the  fine  arts  afforded  one  of  becoming  a 
steady  citizen  and  father  of  a  family.  They 
cited  our  neighbor  Mr.  Strap  as  a  model  of  a 
citizen,  as  he  owned  a  whole  house,  inclusive  of  a 
smart  wife  and  a  dozen  children.  Or,  if  I  did 
not  like  to  become  a  shoemaker,  there  was  Mr. 
Twist  the  tailor  on  the  corner  below,  who  was 
so  well  off  that  he  had  lately  sent  one  of  his  sons 
to  the  university  to  study  law.  But  the  brilliant 
condition  neither  of  shoemaker  nor  tailor  was 
powerful  enough  to  tempt  me  into  their  ranks, 
and  there  remained  no  other  means  for  my  friends 
but  to  appeal  to  my  conscience,  which  they  knew 
was  very  sensitive.  To  be  sure,  when  I  thought 
of  my  mother,  and  that  I  caused  her  so  much 
grief  by  obstinately  refusing  to  give  up  the  musi- 
cian, I  felt  very  badly  ;  and  my  only  hope  was 
that  by  continual  entreaties  I  might  yet  gain  her 
consent. 

There  lived  at  that  time  in  the  same  house 
with  us  a  widow  lady  of  Spanish  descent,  by  the 
name  of  Madame  El  Oquenza.  She  had  several 
grown  up  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  betrothed 
to  a  musician,  a  distinguished  performer  on  the 
flute  and  composer  of  light  music.  When  the 
time  appointed  for  the  nuptials  drew  near,  he, 
with  the  consent  of  his  betrothed,  left  for  his  na- 
tive city,  to  arrange  matters  with  his  parents,  but 
forgot  to  come  back,  and  was  never  heard  from. 


Madame   El  Oquenza,  nevertheless,  had  still  a 
great  fancy  for  music,  musicians,  and  anything 
relating  thereto.     She  was  thoroughly  initiated 
into  the  professional  life,  and  loved  nothing  better 
than  to  talk  of  it   whenever  a  neighbor  could  be 
induced  to  lend  his  car  an  hour  or  more.     She 
came  several  times  during  the  day  into  our  room 
to  see  what  was  going  on  in  our  family,  and  to 
acquaint  us  with  the  news  of  the  day,  of  which 
she  was  better  informed  than  the  newspapers. 
After  the   news  were  duly  served  up,  she  would 
give  us  one  or  two  of  her   "twice-told  tales" 
about  Paganini,  Catalani,  or  some  such  musical 
celebrity,   which  she  had  got  from   the   above- 
named  flute-player  and  composer  of  light  music, 
who  probably  was   also   the-  composer  of  these 
stories.     It   was  to  her  that  I  applied  in  my  dis- 
tress, and   begged  her  to  exert  her  influence  on 
my  mother  in  my  favor.     She  had  always  petted 
me,  and  it  was,  therefore,  natural  that  she  tran- 
quilized   and  comforted  me,    saying  she  would 
manage  the  matter  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  I 
might  depend   upon   it.     The  next  day,  when  I 
came  home  from  school,  I  found  her  in  our  room, 
in   the  midst  of  an  inspired  discourse   addressed 
to  my  mother  and  sister,  both  of  whom,  as  usual, 
were  sewing.     She  showed  them  with  great  clear- 
ness how  the  musical  profession  was  superior  to 
all  others,  and  what  riches  and  honors  might  be 
derived  from  it  with  only  a  little  labor  and  fru- 
gality.    After  one  year's  instruction,  said  she,  I 
should  certainly  be   able  to  give  lessons  myself; 
and  there  were  many  among  her  acquaintances 
who  had  frequently  spoken  of  buying  a  piano- 
forte and  having  their  children  learn,  if  they  only 
knew  a  reliable  teacher ;  these  as  well  as  others 
I  was  sure  to  receive  for  my  pupils  through  her 
influence,  and  thus  I  should  earn  money  enough 
not  only  to  defray  my  own  expenses,  but  even  to 
aid  those  dear  to  me.     At  this  part  of  her  speech 
I   suddenly   interposed,   by   throwing   my   arms 
around  my  mother's  neck,  crying :  "  Yes,  mother, 
surely  I  will  aid  you,  so  that  you  need  not  sew 
another  stitch  ;  we  will  fling   all  the  old  needles 
and  twist  out  of  the  window,  with  which  you 
plague  yourself  from  morning  till  night.     And 
then,  how  I  shall  rejoice  to  accompany,  one  day, 
both  yourself  and  Lizzie  in  a  splendid  carriage 
to  my  own  concert,  when  I  shall  conduct  you  up 
to  a  front  seat,  close  by  the  orchestra,  expressly 
prepared  and  decorated  for  you  with  gold  and 
crimson  !    And  how  you  will  feel  flattered,  seeing 
me  so  applauded  and  honored  !     O  what  a  beau- 
tiful time  we  shall  have  !  " 

To  be  short,  we  achieved  a  complete  victory ; 
and  in  consequence  it  was  resolved  to  apply  at 
the  boarding  music-school  in  our  town  to  learn 
whether  I  could  find  admittance  there,  this  being 
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thought  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  way  to 
accomplish  our  object.  Madame  El  Quuenza 
kindly  offered  to  go  in  person  to  the  principal 
and  make  a  contract  as  advantageous  as  might 
be  expected  from  her  knowledge  and  eloquence ; 
which  offer,  we  of  course,  accepted  gratefully. 
She  returned  from  the  mission  with  a  triumphant 
air  to  tell  us  it  was  all  right.  At  first  the  princi- 
pal had  made  objections,  as,  according  to  his 
statement  the  number  of  pupils  was  complete, 
and  he  had  no  room  for  any  more ;  but  on  Mad- 
ame El  Oquenza  telling  him  that  I  was  the 
smartest  boy  she  ever  saw,  and  that  when  I  was 
a  small  child  she  had  observed  me  frequently  to 
take  a  sheet  of  paper,  roll  it  up  and  play  on  it  as 
on  a  clarinet,  which  looked  so  funny  that  she 
could  not  help  laughing,  he  finally  consented 
to  take  me.  He  wanted  me  to  call  on  him  as 
soon  as  possible,  that  he  might  find  out  for  what 
instruments  I  was  best  fitted.  So  I  went  imme- 
diately. 

It  was  with  a  kind  of  awe  that  I  approached 
the  house,  out  of  every  window  of  which,  from 
the  basement  to  the  roof,  were  heard  the  sounds 
of  some  instrument  practiced  by  the  pupils. 
High  from  the  topmost  story  came  the  shrill  tones 
of  clarinets,  and  flutes,  and  violins,  while  from 
the  cellar  rose  the  ponderous  sounds  of  the  doub- 
le-bass and  trombone  basso.  The  middle  stories 
resounded  with  a  mixture  of  tenors,  violoncellos, 
bassoons,  horns,  and  so  forth,  which  strongly  re- 
sembled a  kind  of  music  technically  called  "  cat- 
music,"  i.  e.  music  made  by  the  cats  at  their  noc- 
turnal meetings.  To  me,  however,  the  building 
as  well  a9  the  music  that  emanated  from  it  had  a 
magic  charm,  because  I  was  so  full  of  anticipa- 
tion of  the  time  before  me,  when  I  myself  should 
occupy  a  window  in  the  gable  and  emit  strains 
from  my  violin  or  flute  into  the  wide  world.  I 
had  reflected  long  before  I  found  myself  in  the 
principal's  room.  He  had  several  gentlemen 
with  him,  all  of  whom  were  smoking  long  pipes, 
so  that  the  room  was  completely  filled  with  a  blue 
smoke.  He  asked  me  first  whether  it  was  really 
my  earnest  wish  to  become  a  musician  ;  which 
question  I  of  course  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
in  the  most  glowing  terms  I  could  command.  He 
then  said  with  emphasis:  "  If  you  believe  our  in- 
stitution a  gflod  place  in  which  to  idle  away  the 
time,  you  are  greatly  mistaken.  You  will  have 
to  practice  five  or  six  hours  daily,  and  besides, 
you  are  bound  to  copy  music  and  do  some  house- 
hold work,  as  I  may  order."  This  theme  was 
more  fully  developed  by  saying  that  the  three 
youngest  pupils  had  to  attend  on  his  person ; 
each  having  a  special  office  entrusted  to  him. 
One  was  to  superintend  the  pipes :  keeping  them 
.clean,  polished  and  in  good  smoking  order.  An- 
other had  the  care  of  the  master's  wardrobe,  to 
brush  the  clothes  and  black  the  boots  every  morn- 
ing, also  to  sew  up  small  holes  and  replace  a  but- 
ton gone.  The  third  was  to  attend  the  horse,  the 
principal  taking  great  delight  in  equestrian 
sports.  Being  myself  extremely  fond  of  horse- 
back riding  at  that  time,  1  asked  him  if  he  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  appoint  me  for  the  steed ;  but  he 
answered  I  was  too  small,  he  should  rather  give 
me  the  pipes. 

This   unmusical   topic  he   suddenly   dropped, 
asking  me  what  instrument  I  liked  best. 

"  I  love  the  violin  and  flute  the  best,"  was  my 
reply. 

"  Well,"  he  resumed,  "  you  may  choose  them 


both,  and  perhaps  you  will  have  to  learn  others 
too,  according  as  the  arrangement  of  our  orches- 
tra shall  require.  But  one  of  these  instruments 
you  must  consider  your  principal  one,  and  to  per- 
fect yourself  on  that  must  be  your  chief  care." 

One  of  the  gentlemen  present,  noticing  my 
small  stature  and  childlike  appearance,  cried  out 
laughingly:  "  Give  him  the  doublebass,  he  is  just 
the  man  for  it;  ha,  ha,  ha!"  and  then  asked  me 
to  pass  him  the  spitoon. 

The  conversation  ended  with  my  being  inform- 
ed that  I  should  remain  still  a  year  with  my 
mother  till  I  was  above  fourteen.  In  the  mean- 
time I  should  receive  instruction  from  one  of  the 
most  advanced  pupils,  so  that,  when  I  entered 
the  institution  as  a  regular  member,  I  might  be 
able  to  take  part  at  once  in  the  orchestral  per- 
formances. The  principal  condescended  to  teach 
me  the  notes  himself.  For  this  purpose  he  gave 
me  a  large  written  book,  which  commenced  with 
the  system  of  notation  and  ended  with  a  goodly 
number  of  waltzes,  Ecossaises,  etc.,  and  some  old 
tunes,  among  which,  that  favorite  one  :  "  Sweet 
moon,  thou  walkest  so  silently,"  was  uppermost. 
He  told  me  to  come  every  Sunday  morning,  be- 
fore church,  to  his  house,  when  he  would  spend 
fifteen  minutes  with  me  in  the  explanation  of 
those  characters  and  signs  which  till  then  seemed 
hieroglyphics  to  me.  I  wondered  how  those 
crotchets  and  quavers,  those  sharps  and  flats,  en- 
circled by  innumerable  dots,  strokes,  squares  and 
angles,  looking  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese  in  the 
clouds  on  a  picture,  could  ever  represent  such 
sweet,  harmonious  music  as  the  player  drew  out 
from  them,  and  I  was  delighted  that  the  time  had 
now  come  when  this  all  should  be  as  clear  to  me 
as  sunlight. 

When,  therefore,  Sunday  came,  I  put  on  my 
best  jacket,  combed  my  hair  finely,  and  made  ev- 
erything as  nice  as  if  I  were  going  to  a  birth-day 
party;  then  I  took  that  ominous  big  book  under 
my  arm  and  went  to  receive  the  first  lesson  in 
music.     The  first  lesson  in  music  !    What  hopes, 

what  ex ,  but  I  shall  not  stop  to  indulge  in 

reflections,  tempting  as  the  occasion  may  be. 

As  I  walked  over  the  streets  in  the  stillness  of 
that  Sunday  morning,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the 
whole  town  had  become  changed  since  yesterday  ; 
as  if  it  had  washed  and  dressed  itself  as  nicely  as 
myself.  Presently  the  bells  of  one  church  began 
to  toll,  then  of  another,  and  so  on,  till  all  the 
streets  resounded  with  their  silvery  music.  Be- 
tween the  houses  I  got  a  peep  at  the  blue  sky, 
and  I  wished  that  I  had  wings  to  fly  up  for  a  mo- 
ment to  bathe  my  head  a  little  in  those  sunbeams 
which  played  so  quietly  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses.  I  continued  my  way  absorbed  in  this 
sweet  reverie,  when  I  beheld  my  playmate  and 
bosom  friend,  Tom  Cryer,  unwashed  and  uncomb- 
ed, coming  up  the  street  in  great  haste,  and  with 
much  noise,  to  meet  me.  But  as  soon  as  ho  ap- 
proached I  cast  an  indignant  look  at  him,  sharp 
enough  to  pierce  his  very  soul,  and  then  walked 
on  with  a  proud  and  solemn  step.  He  stopped 
and  followed  me  with  his  eyes  for  a  distance,  and 
finally  I  heard  him  laugh  outright,  which,  in  the 
exalted  state  of  mind  I  was  in,  appeared  very 
disturbing  and  entirely  out  of  place.  I  feltgreat- 
ly  inclined  to  throw  my  book  down,  run  after 
him,  and  rub  his  ears  a  little ;  but  solemn  as  the 
occasion  was,  I  deemed  it  more  proper  to  scorn 
his  laughter  ;  and,  to  vex  him,  walked  still  a  lit- 
tle more  erect. 


A  few  Sundays  sufficed  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  notes,  signs  of  rest,  and  so 
forth.  I  was  now  consigned  to  the  care  of 
one  of  the  pupils,  who  was  to  give  me  instruc- 
tion on  the  violin,  two  lessons  a  week,  on  days 
and  at  hours  always  to  be  appointed  by  him,  as 
his  school  and  household  duties  might  permit. 
But  Carl  Sting  was  by  no  means  a  faithful  teach- 
er to  me.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  could 
do  as  he  pleased,  since  the  principal,  being  what 
the  French  call  a  bon  vivant,  was  the  whole  long 
day  after  his  pleasures,  and  never  cared  for  the 
pupils,  unless  he  wanted  them  for  his  business. 
So,  when  I  came  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  to  take  my  lesson,  I  generally  found 
my  worthy  instructor  stretched  at  full  length  on 
the  bed,  and  snoring  like  a  bassoon.  Being  afraid 
to  encounter  his  anger  by  rousing  him,  I  used  to 
ask  one  of  the  other  boys,  a  specral  friend  of 
mine,  to  come  in  with  the  trumpet,  and  blow 
Carl  Sting  up.  My  friend  was  never  slow  to 
comply  with  my  request,  and  putting  his  trumpet 
close  to  the  sleeper's  ear,  would  play  a  flourish 
with  such  force  as  made  one  think  the  instrument 
must  burst  like  an  overloaded  gun.  This  always 
had  the  effect  that  Carl  jumped  instantaneously 
on  his  feet,  but  in  such  a  rage  that  he  would 
have  broken  both  the  player  and  his  trumpet  to 
pieces,  had  the  other  not  been  stronger  than  him- 
self. Thus  disturbed  in  his  favorite  recreation, 
he  continued  to  be  morose  and  angry  during  the 
lesson,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  did  not 
handle  me  very  gently. 

In  spite  of  this  irregular,  bad  instruction  I 
made  rapid  progress,  so  that,  when  my  year  of 
probation  was  finished,  and  I  entered  the  institu- 
tion as  a  regular  pupil,  I  was  considered  one  of 
the  best  players  in  the  house.  I  became,  howev- 
er, soon  aware  that  this  wras  no  place  for  me ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  infinite  love  I  bore  to  mu- 
sic, I  would  have  run  away  at  the  earliest  con- 
venience. Not  only  that  little  or  no  instruction 
was  given,  but  there  were  not  even  places  enough 
where  we  could  practice.  Especially  during  the 
winter  season,  when  it  was  too  cold  in  the  entries) 
garrets,  cellars,  and  similar  holes,  of  which  we 
availed  ourselves  in  mild  weather,  we  were  all 
crowded  into  one  room,  the  only  one  we  had. 
We  then  divided  the  day  equally  amongst  us,  so 
that  each  received  an  hour,  or  less,  for  practice- 
Bather  a  scanty  allowance  for  those  who,  like 
myself,  were  burning  with  the  desire  for  progress  ! 
Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  there  were  some 
for  whom  this  short  time,  even,  was  too  much, 
and  I  availed  myself  of  their  indolence,  and  cop- 
ied music  for  them,  or  blacked  their  boots,  for 
which  they  cheerfully  relinquished  their  time  to 
me,  so  that  on  many  a  day  I  obtained  three  to 
four  hours  in  this  way. 

I  have  to  remark  that  in  our  school  only  or- 
chestral instruments  were  learned  ;  however,  we 
were  permitted  the  use  of  the  principal's  piano- 
forte for  practice  early  in  the  morning,  before  any 
one  of  his  family  rose,  if  we  had  money  to  take 
instruction  elsewhere,  or  were  clever  enough  to 
teach  ourselves.  There  was  no  one  who  made  use 
of  this  privilege,  except  myself.  Before  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  my  fellow  pupils 
still  dreamed  of  hearty  dinners — a  phantom  which 
day  and  night  floated  before  their  mind — I  play- 
ed, myself,  at  the  piano-forte,  with  scales  and  ex- 
ercises ;  and  I  am  glad  to  this  day  that  I  did. 

Before   I  quit  the  music  school  altogether,  in 
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which  I  remained  five  years,  exclusive  of  the 
year  of  probation,  I  will  relate  an  incident  illus- 
trative of  that  envy  and  jealousy  which  is  said  to 
be  inseparable  from  the  musical  profession,  be 
the  sphere  ever  so  humble  wherein  the  artists 
move. 

Some  years  after  I  entered  the  institution  as  a 
regular  member,  I  noticed  that  Carl  Sting,  who 
as  stated  above,  gave  me  the  first  lessons  on  the 
violin,  cherished  ill  feelings  towards  me.  The 
cause  could  easily  be  guessed.  Ambitious  as  he 
was,  it  troubled  him  that  one  several  years  his 
junior  had  so  soon  overtaken  him,  not  only  on 
the  violin,  but  on  other  instruments,  and  in  the 
theory  of  music.  Especially  did  he  envy  me  my 
talent  for  composition,  in  which  he  himself  was 
entirely  wanting.  The  amateur  club  in  our  town 
had  at  several  times  publicly  performed  little 
pieces  of  mine,  so  that  I  felt  encouraged  to  try 
my  hand  on  higher  forms.  An  overture  for  small 
orchestra  was  next  finished.  The  parts  were 
copied  from  the  score,  and  safely  deposited  in  my 
port-folio,  when  the  long  wished-for  rehearsal, 
where  it  should  be  tried,  was  at  last  to  take  place. 
I  took  my  port-folio  under  my  arm  and  hastily 
started,  as  was  already  a  little  behind  time.  On 
the  haste  I  made  a  misstep  and  fell,  which  opened 
the  port-folio  so  that  the  parts  of  my  overture 
were  scattered  all  over  the  floor.  I  immediately 
collected  them  and  glancing  with  my  eyes  over 
the  first  violin-part  found  that  it  was  full  of  ink- 
spots  made  in  the  attempt  to  scratch  out  the  right, 
genuine  notes,  and  to  substitute  counterfeit  ones. 
My  consternation  was  indescribable,  when  on 
further  examination  I  found  all  the  parts  thus 
deformed,  which,  had  the  piece  been  played  in  this 
state,  would  have  sounded  horribly.  I  at  once 
knew  the  author  of  this  mischief,  and  my  anger 
was  so  great  that  I  could  not  restrain  my  tears. 
However,  I  resolved  to  keep  the  whole  occurrence 
a  secret  till  I  had  repaired  the  damage.  This 
could  be  done,  as  meanwhile  word  arrived  that 
the  rehearsal  was  postponed  to  the  next  day.  So, 
if  I  remained  up  all  night  I  had  sufficient  time  to 
copy  the  parts  once  more. 

Several  pieces  were  already  tried  when  I  was 
told  to  distribute  my  Overture.  Carl  Sting,  who 
played  first  violin  with  me,  stood  there  full  of 
anticipation  of  the  pleasure  he  should  soon  enjoy 
when  the  horrible  harmonies  with  which  he  had 
disfigured  my  piece,  should  make  their  appear- 
ance. However,  unable  to  master  my  indignation 
any  longer,  I  addressed  the  members  of  the 
orchestra,  before  we  commenced,  in  the  following 
manner : 

"  Gentlemen,  you  are  perhaps  not  aware  that 
the  fiend  has  come  amongst  us  in  the  shape  of  a 
musician.  Look  at  him — there  he  stands,  fiddle 
in  hand !  True  to  his  nature,  he  delights  in 
heart-and  ear-rending  harmonies;  wherefore  he 
has  transformed  my  inoffensive  overture  into  a 
piece  of  music  mad  enough  to  excite  the  stern 
features  of  his  famous  grandpapa  himself  to  a 
broad  grin.  But  my  good  genius  gave  me  warning 
in  time.  His  black  design  of  holding  me  up  to 
ridicule  and  mockery  has  been  frustrated,  though 
it  has  cost  me  the  hard  labor  of  copying  all  the 
parts  anew.  Verily  I  say  there  is  retribution. 
One  vice  begets  another.  Let  him  continue  his 
path  and  he  will  soon  reap  the  fruits  of  his  ini- 
quity." 

Sting  endeavored  to  smile,  plainly  betraying 
the   anger  he  felt  at  the  ill  success  of  his  mean 


trick,  which  dashed  him  into  the  very  pit  he  had 
dug  lor  me.  A  scornful  laughter  from  the  whole 
orchestra  greeted  him  instantly,  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  club  proposed  to  go  in  person  to  the 
principal  and  see  to  it  that  he  was  deservedly 
punished  ;  which  offer  I,  however,  declined,  know- 
ing the  brutality  our  master  was  likely  to  give 
way  to  when  once  incensed.  Thus  the  German 
proverb  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  this  case, 
which  says:  War  Andern  eine  Grube  grabt,  fiillt 
selbst  hinein  (He  who  digs  a  pit  for  others,  falls 
into  it  himself).  Adolar. 


A  Managerial  "Message." 
Mr.  Ullman's  frank  and  intimate  communica- 
tions to  the  dear  public,  since  he  has  managed 
Operatic  matters  in  New  York,  are  pleasant 
enough  sometimes  to  stand  on  record.  Here  is 
the  last,  which  appears  this  week : 

Academy  of  Music — The  "  Iluquenots" —  A    Few 
Words  to  the  Piiblic. 

I  have  given  you  the  longest  and  most  brilliant 
season  of  grand  opera  that  has  ever  taken  place 
in  America.  I  have  had  to  struggle  against 
greater  obstacles  than  any  other  manager.  I  al- 
lude to  the  late  financial  revulsion.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  opera  has  always  involved  great  risks 
under  the  most  prosperous  circumstances;  you 
can,  therefore,  easily  imagine  how  much  I  had  to 
work  to  achieve  the  gratifying  result  I  have  ob- 
tained, in  spite  of  a  monthly  outlay  of  over  $25, 
000,  occasioned  through  the  production  of  so 
many  grand  and  comparatively  new  operas  by  a 
company  so  numerous  and  costly. 

In  bringing  out  the  "Huguenots"  in  the  style 
which  will  distinguish  the  work,  I  have  taxed  my 
resources  to  the  utmost.  The  new  scenery  and 
dresses  alone  cost  over  $6,000,  and  the  general 
expenses  of  extra  chorus,  extra  orchestra  and 
extra  rehearsals  will  swell  this  amount  to  fully 
$10,000.  This  exceeds,  by  many  thousands  of 
dollars,  the  largest  sum  ever  expended  on  any 
opera  given  in  this  country. 

From  present  appearances,  and  the  actual  in- 
quiries for  seats  and  boxes,  even  before  the  day 
of  the  first  performance  is  definitely  fixed,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  opera  will  attract  immense 
audiences  for  many  nights  ;  but  however  full  the 
houses  may  be,  I  cannot  make  my  expenses  at 
present  prices,  and  I  cannot  but  lose  by  my  at- 
tempt to  bring  out  a  celebrated  opera  in  a  style' 
fully  equalling  that  of  the  first  opera  house  in 
Europe. 

Will  you  permit  this  ?  Assuredly  not,  or  I  am 
greatly  mistaken  in  the  proverbial  liberality  of 
the  New  Yorkers. 

Every  manager  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
one  or  more  benefits  during  the  season.  For 
reasons,  which  it  would  be  too  long  to  detail,  I 
consider  this  custom  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  I  intend  appealing  to 
the  public  in  another,  and  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  more  rational  shape. 

I  request  the  public,  to  pay,  on  such  nights 
when  the  "Huguenots"  is  given,  $1.50  for  the 
admission  ticket,  instead  of  $1,  as  on  other  nights. 
This  is  a  mere  trifle  to  every  individual  person, 
but  it  will  be  a  substantial  assistance  to  me, 
which  must  bring  me,  in  the  aggregate,  a  clear 
gain  of  $5,000. 

Do  you  think  I  have  some  claim  upon  you  '! 
Will  you  pay  the  price,  and  will  you  do  so  cheer- 
fully ?  You  have  done  so  for  Sontag,  Alboni, 
Mario  and  Grisi,  and  the  old  and  worn  out  operas 
they  have  appeared  in. 

The  price  for  a  decent  place  to  see  the  "  Hu- 
guenots" in  Paris  is  S3,  in  London  $5.  Those 
who  go  to  see  the  "  Huguenots"  at  the  Academy 
will  perhaps  find  a  superior  performance. 

I  shall  risk  the  experiment,  at  all  events,  on 
the  first  night.  Should  this  moderate  increase  of 
prices,  for  this  occasion  only,  prove  objectionable, 
I  shall  abandon  it,  and  bow  to  your  decision. 

To  those  who  know  me,  I  need  not  assure  that 
every  cent  thus  obtained   will   be  faithfully  em- 


ployed by  me  towards  making  next  winter's  sea- 
son still  more  brilliant  than  that  which  will  expire 
in  a  few  weeks.  I  have  been  honored  by  an  un- 
animous vote  of  the  directors  and  stockholders 
of  the  Academy  of  Music  with  an  extension  of 
my  present  lease  of  one  year  to  one  of  four  years, 
and  thus  encouraged,  1  can  safely  promise  you 
for  next  winter  a  succession  of  brilliant  operas, 
got  up  in  a  style  fully  equalling  that  which  can 
only  be  found  in  an  European  opera  house  en- 
joying a  large  subvention  by  government. 

B.   L'LLMAN. 


Music  in  New  Orleans. — It  is  so  rare  a 
thing  to  see,  in  the  Northern  papers,  and  in 
particular  the  musical  press  of  the  North,  any 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  have  any  thing  in 
the  way  of  music,  here  in  New  Orleans,  worth 
noticing,  that  when  we  do  find  an  allusion  of  the 
kind,  we  deem  it  sufficiently  notable  to  acknowl- 
edge it. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  (Boston.)  of  the 
30th  ult,  says,  "  while  in  other  cities  the  opera 
has  but  a  fitful  existence — in  New  Orleans  it 
seems  to  have  attained  quite  a  permanent  foothold. 
In  looking  over  the  musical  notices  of  the  Picay- 
une, for  the  last  three  months,  we  are  struck  with 
the  variety,  excellence  and  number  of  works, 
which  have  been  performed  at  the  Theatre 
d'Orleans."  The  list  given  by  Dwight  is  quite 
incomplete.  Besides  the  eight  thereon,  (and,  by 
the  by,  the  Les  Amours  du  (liable,  we  would  state 
is  by  Grisar,  a  cotemporary  composer,)  the  fol- 
lowing operas  have  been  given,  already,  this 
season:  Adam's  Chalet  and  Si j 'eta Is  rol ;  Hale- 
vy's  Juive :  Donizetti's  Fille  da  Regiment  and 
Lucia  ill  Lammermoor ;  Meyerbeer's  Propliete, 
and  Auber's  Diamans  de  la  Couronne;  and  within 
a  few  days  we  an;  to  have  Verdi's  Ernani ; 
Rossini's  Moise,  and  Halevy's  Heine  de  Cliypre — 
making  in  all,  seventeen  operas,  (besides  dramatic 
performances  once  a  week,)  and  the  season  not 
half  complete. 

Our  Boston  cotemporary  notices  the  fact,  too, 
that  in  addition  to  its  opera,  New  Orleans  has  a 
"  Classic  Music  Society,"  and  calls  the  perform- 
ances with  which  it  commenced  its  season's  series 
of  concerts  an  "  almost  unrivaled  programme." 

So,  now  that  we  are  officially  and  compliment- 
arily  recognized  as  having  some  pretensions  in  a 
musical  way,  we  may  "  go  on  our  way  rejoicing." 
— Picayune,  Feb.  7. 


For  Dwight'sJourna]  of  Music. 

A  word  in  reply  to  Dr.  Zopff's  Protest. 

In  the  number  of  this  Journal  dated  Feb.  13,  ap- 
peared :  "  A  word  in  conclusion  to  the  Characteristics 
of  Weber  and  Mendelssohn,"  by  Dr.  Zopff,  in  which 
he  protests  against  the  tenor  of  two  articles  in  Nos. 
285  and  289,  the  latter  copied  from  the  London  Mu- 
sicul  World.  The  editor  in  introducing  the  Doctor's 
concluding  word  has  already  ealled  his  attention  to 
the  strange  mistake  he  made  by  confounding  the 
Boston  writer  about  Weber  with  the  London  writer 
about  Mendelssohn.  This  at  least,  if  not  the  articles 
themselves,  so  widely  different  in  style  and  expres- 
sion, would  be  sufficient  testimony,  that  the  under- 
signed, who  is  known  by  some  to  be  the  author  of 
the  essay  on  Weber,  has  no  concern  whatever  with 
the  other  article,  wherein  Dr.  Zopff's  "  Characteris- 
tics of  Mendelssohn"  are  attacked.  The  Dr's.  busi- 
ness is,  accordingly,  with  the  London  AlusicalWorld, 
and  I  should  not  have  considered  myself  called  upon 
to  take  up  the  pen,  but  for  some  observations  which 
he  makes  with  reference  to  my  essay  on  Weber. 

Dr.  Zopff  says  he  has  sought  in  vain  for  a  refuta- 
tion of  his  judgments  in  my  article; — and  later,  that 
it  "completed  bis  elucidation  on  Weber's  immortal 
merits  in  a  very  fitting  manner."  To  this  I  reply, 
that  I  had  no  intention  either  to  refute  his  judg- 
ments, or  to  complete  his  elucidation.  If  I  have 
done  the  latter,  it  has  been  unconsciously,  and  the 
Dr.  may  take  it  as  he  likes  ;  but  to  presume  the  for- 
mer to  have  been  my  purpose  is  what  I  must  protest 
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against.  History  lias  long  since  assigned  to  Weber 
his  due  place.  Tlie  period  to  which  he  belongs  is 
passed  ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  about  him  is  of 
little  consequence.  It  is  different  with  Mendelssohn, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  founded  a  school  of  his 
own,  and  who  still  is  the  object  of  contention  and 
party  strife  ;  so  that  Heaven  knows  when  he  will  be 
placed  where  he  justly  belongs  and  he  suffered  to 
rest  quietly.  But  there  are  many  more  reasons  for 
which  I  deemed  it  superfluous  to  undertake  a  refuta 
tion  of  Dr.  Zopff's  judgments,  which  reasons,  how- 
ever, it  is  unnecessary  to  state  here. 

Dr.  Zopff  further  protests  against  an  assertion 
which  he  has  found  in  my  article,  namely  :  "such  in- 
vestigations are  of  no  use,"  and  proceeds,  at  some 
length,  to  show  the  necessity  to  form  and  guide,  hy 
sound  criticism,  the  taste  and  artistic  consciousness 
of  the  public.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Dr.  reads 
English  well ;  if  so,  he  has  in  this  instance,  read 
somewhat  carelessly.  My  language  literally  was  : 
"  Such  investigations  may  sometimes  prove,  useful,  but  in 
the  present  case  I  do  not  believe  that  much  is  gained  by 
trying  one's  magnifying  glasses  on  a  composer  who,  etc. 
No  one  can  be  more  convinced  than  myself,  that 
criticism  is  indispensable  ;  and  he  who  performs  this 
function  with  due  regard  to  the  responsibility  he  has 
taken  upon  himself,  is  justly  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude both  of  the  artists  and  the  public. 

Adolpii  Kielblock. 


Florence,  Jan.  18. — Before  I  proceed  to  say 
anything  aboutfhe  Teatro  Ferdinando,  the  grand- 
est opera  house  in  Florence,  I  must  inform  you 
of  the  lamentable  circumstance,  which  has  called 
down  upon  me  the  wrath  (but  temporary,  I  trust), 
of  the  Cara  Padrona,  to  whom  I  have  alluded  in 
a  previous  letter.  You  must  know  that  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  lodgers  at  the  different  houses  to  buy 
a  key,  if  they  wish  to  be  out  late  in  the  evening, 
or  pay  a  trifle  extra  for  the  inconvenience  they 
cause  in  keeping  some  one  up  to  let  them  in.  As 
I  wished  to  be  out  to  the  opera  almost  every 
night,  a  mis-directed  economy  induced  me  to  buy 
a  key.  Alas !  on  what  slight  events  depend 
weighty  consequences ! 

I  bought  the  key  and  used  it  with  success  for 
three  consecutive  nights,  each  time  congratulat- 
ing myself  on  my  far-seeing  economy.  One  night 
in  particular,  on  returning  from  the  Goldoni,  my 
self-complacent  thoughts  found  vent  in  words, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  (I  had  nobody  else  to  say  it 
to,)  that  whatever  might  be  my  faults,  no  one 
could  accuse  me  of  not  exhibiting  a  prudent  fore- 
sight, that  eminently  fitted  me  for  the  post  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  on  the  resignation  of  the  pre- 
sent incumbent.  Indeed  I  was  so  satisfied  with 
my  own  penetration  and  economical  polity,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  I  could  get  asleep,  and  at 
last  I  was  fain  to  have  recourse  to  a  copy  of 
Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  containing  a  long  let- 
ter signed  "Trovator."  I  carry  this  with  me  as  a 
narcotic,  and  when  I  find  it  difficult  to  throw  my- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  balmy,  as  Swiveller 
would  say,  I  peruse  this  communication.  I  need 
not  assure  you  that  it  never  fails  to  have  a  mes- 
merizing effect,  and  on  this  occasion,  as  on  others, 
I  was  fast  asleep  before  I  had  read  half  of  the 
article. 

The  next  morning  a  curious — a  very  curious 
circumstance  occurred.  I  could  not  find  my  key. 
I  looked  high  and  low  for  it,  but  in  vain.  I  turned 
over  the  bed,  and  looked  between  mattresses.  I 
searched  under  the  stove.     I  examined  drawers 


that  I  had  never  before  thought  of  opening  in  my 
life.  I  inspected  the  interior  of  the  Refractory 
Piano.  I  groped  wildly  about  in  dark  corners  ; 
the  key  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  So  when  the 
Padrona  appeared  with  my  breakfast,  in  the 
morning,  I  said  to  my  excellent  Ganymede  : — ■ 

"  Cara  Padrona,  have  you  seen  my  night- 
key  ?" 

The  Cara  Padrona  had  not  seen  my  night-key, 
and  added  that  she  hoped  I  had  not  lost  it. 

I  scouted  the  idea.  To  lose  a  night-key ! 
That  would  be  a  curious  notion  indeed  ;  and  then 
I  added  playfully,  that  I  would  be  in  a  pretty 
pickle  if  I  had  lost  my  night-key,  though  the 
Lord  only  knows  how  wretched  and  guilty  I  felt 
all  the  time.  The  Padrona  then  asked  me  quietly 
if  I  was  sure  I  had  not  lost  it.  I  replied  with 
alacrity  that  I  could  n't  possibly  have  lost  the 
key,  you  know,  but  that  somehow  or  other  it  was 
— I  did  not  know — yes,  it  was  not — I  couldn't  ex- 
actly lay  my  hand  on  it  just  then. 

At  this  the  gentle  countenance  of  the  Padrona 
assumed  a  shade  of  severity,  and  she  asked  me 
where  I  had  it  last.  At  this  question  I  put  my 
finger  on  the  side  of  my  nose,  and  pondered,  and 
then  moved  my  finger  to  my  forehead,  and  pon- 
dered again,  in  the  attitude  which  Washington 
Irving  assumes  in  the  prints  we  see  in  book-stores, 
and  then  I  took  my  finger  again  to  the  side  of  my 
nose,  and  after  a  third  attack  of  pondering,  I  said 
slowly : — - 

"  I  think,  Cara  Padrona — yes,  Mia  Cara  Pa- 
drona— I  am  quite  certain,  La  Mia  Cara  Padro- 
na— that  I  had  the  key  late  last  night  when  I 
came  home  from  the  opera." 

"  Good  Heavens  !"  exclaimed  the  Padrona,  in 
a  voice  that  startled  me,  "  I  hope  you  did  not 
leave  it  in  the  key-hole  on  the  outside  of  the  door 
when  you  came  in  !" 

"  Cara,  Cara  Padrona,1'  I  replied,  with  anguish 
depicted  upon  my  countenance,  "  do  not  agitate 
yourself.  It  is  hardly  probable  a  person  of  sense 
would  leave  his  night-key  in  the  key-hole  on  the 
outside  of  the  door.  Now  is  it  ?  I  ask  you  as  a 
Christian  and  a  brother,  is  it  probable  ?"  Then 
I  treated  the  affair  as  a  facetious  sally  of  the  Pa- 
drona's,  and  1  laughed  and  said,  Ha  !  Ha  !  Ha  ! 
He!  He!  He!  Ho!  Ho!  Ho!  and  declared  that 
it  was  really  loo  funny — to  leave  a  key  in  the 
outer  key-hole !  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing  ? 

The  Cara  Padrona  had  heard  of  just  such  a 
thing.  She  had  a  lodger,  she  said — an  American, 
she  added,  with  bitter  emphasis — in  ■  the  fall  of 
1849 — was  it  1849,  or  was  it  1850,  she  was  not 
quite  sure,  and  it  might  have  been  '48,  but  when- 
ever it  was,  he  left  his  key  outside  of  the  door 
one  night,  and,  sir,  he  was  obliged  at  his  own  ex- 
pense to  have  an  entire  new  lock  put  upon  the 
great  front  door,  and  provide  a  new  set  of  keys 
for  all  the  lodgers,  sixteen  in  number.  And  after 
saying  this,  the  Padrona  sailed  majestically  out 
of  the  apartment,  leaving  me  petrified  with 
horror. 

I  will  not  dilate  upon  the  particulars  of  that 
awful  day.  A  general  search  was  made  in  my 
apartment  by  the  Padrona,  aided  by  two  Italian 
maid-servants,  but  the  key  was  not  forthcoming. 
To  add  to  my  misery,  I  suffered  from  twinges  of 
conscience,  for  after  much  reflection  in  the  Wash- 
ington Irving  attitude,  I  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  supposition  of  the  Padrona  had  been 
founded  on  fact,  and  that  I  had  really  left  the  key 


on  the  outside  of  the  door.  Indeed,  I  as  much  as 
confessed  it  to  the  Padrona.  She  was  human, 
and  proud  of  her  own  shrewdness  in  having  first 
suspected  the  facts  of  the  case.  She  was  so 
pleased  at  finding  her  opinions  coincided  in,  that 
the  fierceness  of  her  wrath  subsided,  and  she  be- 
came melancholy  and  plaintive,  and  related  an 
anecdote  about  a  family  in  a  neighboring  street, 
who  were  recently  awakened  from  their  sleep  by 
hearing  a  voice,  and  on  rising  they  found  four 
men  in  masks  packing  up  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  said  family,  previously  to  abducting  the 
said  goods  and  chattels,  and  appropriating  them 
to  their  own  use.  As  it  was,  they  made  their 
escape,  carrying  with  them  the  cover  of  an  iron 
pot,  three  coffee-cups,  one  pewter  spoon,  and  a 
gridiron.  These  and  other  lamentable  histories 
so  worked  upon  my  imagination  that  I  assured 
the  Padrona  I  would  immediately  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  my  American  predecessor,  and  have  a 
new  lock  and  keys  procured.  The  Padrona  was 
very  sorry  I  should  be  put  to  the  expense,  but 
every  moment  was  of  importance,  and  she  knew, 
she  said,  no  peace  of  mind  until  it  was  done,  for 
under  the  present  state  of  circumstances  a  whole 
army  of  men  in  masks  could  be  admitted  by  the 
finder  of  the  key,  and  they  would  perhaps  take 
off  her  choicest  plants. 

Now  if  the  Padrona  has  a  weakness,  it  is  her 
collection  of  plants.  She  has  in  her  little  back 
yard  an  assortment  of  the  most  remarkable  ob- 
jects in  flower-pots  that  you  ever  beheld.  Gera- 
niums, cacti,  rose-bushes,  lilacs,  are  there,  but  all 
in  the  most  decrepit  and  forlorn  state  that  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  be  in.  Indeed,  the  whole 
yard  seems  only  like  an  hospital  for  aged,  indi- 
gent, and  infirm  plants.  Yet  on  these  arborifer- 
ous  and  floral  Calvin  Edsons  the  Padrona  be- 
stows the  most  unremitting  care,  frequently  wrap- 
ping them  up  in  cloths,  in  bits  of  carpets,  in 
cushions,  in  old  pillows,  etc.,  to  preserve  them 
from  the  winter's  cold,  which  even  in  Florence  is 
quite  severe.  I  have  discovered  a  mode  of  ap- 
peasing her  on  those  rare  occasions  when  she  is 
wrathful,  by  making  votive  offerings  of  the  cush- 
ions of  my  sofa,  and  sacrificing  at  the  shrine  of 
these  dilapidated  plants  my  table-cloths  and  my 
superannuated  woolen  stockings.  The  Padrona  is 
to  be  won  through  her  hobby,  though  at  the  time 
of  the  key  catastrophe   I  was  not  aware  of  this 

fact. 

The  Padrona  offered  to  send  for  a  locksmith, 
but  my  principles  of  far-seeing  economy  prevail- 
ing, I  decided  to  engage  that  functionary  myself; 
for  I  argued  inwardly  that  the  Padrona,  not  hav- 
ing a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  matter, 
would  not  take  pains  to  explain  to  the  locksmith 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  the  job  at  a 
very  reasonable  price,  or  she  would  engage  some 
one  else.  So  I  called  on  the  locksmith  myself, 
but  I  not  being  an  adept  at  the  Italian  tongue,  that 
personage  could  not  exactly  grasp  my  meaning. 
But  he  assured  me  that  he  would  do  the  work  so 
reasonably  that  I  should  want  to  pay  him  double, 
and  we  separated  with  only  this  indefinite  ar- 
rangement. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  sequel  of  this  melan- 
choly history.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  work  was 
done,  the  new  keys,  eight  in  number,  (I  had  ex- 
pected there  would  be  sixteen,)  provided,  and 
then  the  locksmith  brought  me  a  bill  that  was  be- 
yond all  reason.  I  remonstrated  and  appealed  to 
the   Padrona,  but  as  she  had   not  engaged  the 
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locksmith  she  was  powerless,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  pay  what  I  knew  to  be  double  the  usual  charge. 
The  Padrona  also  cast  a  barbed  arrow  into  my 
bosom  by  assuring  me  that,  had  I  allowed  her  to 
make  the  arrangements,  I  should  have  saved  half 
my  money. 

But  on  returning  to  my  room  in  no  enviable 
frame  of  my  mind,  I  felt  a  gloomy  thirst  for  ven- 
geance, and,  having  with  my  usual  close  observa- 
tion of  men  and  manners,  noticed  that  the  heroes 
in  operas,  when  actuated  by  a  similar  motive,  cry 
at  the  top  of  the  staff — "  Ah  !  mia  vendetta  !"  I 
repeated  this  phrase  several  times,  and  in  differ- 
ent keys,  with  a  gratifying  effect.  I  also  seated 
myself  at  the  Refractory  Piano,  and  performed 
an  extempore  bravura  aria  on  the  word  vendetta. 
My  modesty  only  allows  me  to  say  that  this  pro- 
duction was  startling ;  but  the  effect  was  some- 
what marred  by  my  singing  in  A  flat,  to  an  ac- 
companiment in  G  major.  Yet  this  was  not 
enough.  So  I  seized  an  opera  libretto,  and 
glanced  over  its  pages  for  a  suitable  vehicle  by 
which  to  express  the  ire  that  raged  within. 
Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  take  any  libretto 
of  any  modern  Italian  opera,  and  you  will  find 
on  every  page  a  string  of  ejaculations,  expressive 
of  hate,  rag?,  scorn,  vengeance,  ire,  and  similar 
pleasant  emotions.  I  had  taken  up  Allila,  and 
almost  the  first  thing  my  eyes  fell  upon  was  the 
phrase  of  the  King — "  Oh  !  mia  rabbia  !  Oh  ! 
mio  scorno  !"  It  was  the  very  thing  I  wanted. 
If  the  locksmith  had  a  human  heart  he  would  feel 
my  sting.  So  I  rushed  to  the  window  and  called 
to  the  Padrona,  who  was  in  the  yard  below,  en- 
gaged in  wrapping  a  bolster  around  the  stem  of 
an  invalid  geranium. 

"  Padrona  I"  I  cried,  "  will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  tell  the  Signor  Locksmith  that  the  only 
sentiments  I  entertain  towards  him  are  those  of 
rabbia  and  scorno  !" 

The  Padrona  promised  to  convey  my  message, 
and  my  wrath  having  escaped  through  this  safety- 
valve,  I  gradually  subsided  into  that  mild  and 
amiable  nature  that  you  know  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Trovator. 

P.  S.  Nota  Bene.  It  was  my  intention  in 
the  foregoing  letter  to  describe  the  chief  opera 
house  of  Florence.  If  I  have  allowed  the  recital 
of  my  private  woes  to  interfere  with  public  weal, 
and  sacrificed  the  Teatro  Ferdinando  to  the  Story 
of  a  Night-Key,  I  trust  the  afflicting  circum- 
stances of  my  position  will  atone  for  the  course  I 
have  taken. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Feb.  23.— While  so  much 
is  being  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  Church 
Music,  so  many  admirable  theories  advanced,  so 
much  grumbling  among  church  committees  and 
church  choirs,  it  is  really  cheering  to  be  able  to 
point  to  one  living,  active,  tangible  example  of 
what  all  will  agree  to  be  genuine  church  music. 
It  is  the  aim  of  all  those  who  rightly  understand 
the  matter,  to  make  the  singing  in  our  places  of 
worship  on  the  Sabbath,  as  much  a  pari  of  the 
worship  as  the  prayer  or  sermon.  I  know  of  no 
place  where  this  has  been  so  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished as  in  the  Society  of  the  Bev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Plymouth  Church. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  efficiency  or  the  practi- 
cability of  Congregational  singing,  let  them  at- 
tend Mr.  Beecher's  church  one  day,  and  their 
doubts  will  vanish.  I  have  repeatedly  heard  per- 
sons not  particularly  susceptible  to  musical  im- 


pressions, express  themselves  greatly  pleased,  and 
in  some  cases  they  would  be  deeply  moved  while 
listening  to  the  singing  in  Plymouth  Church.  It 
is  emphatically  Congregational  singing.  You  can 
hear  voices  from  every  part  of  the  house.  Some 
of  the  tunes  selected  are  much  more  generally 
known  than  others,  and  consequently  more  will 
be  found  to  sing  these,  than  others  less  known, 
but  Mr.  Beecher  makes  his  selections  with  refer- 
ence to  all  his  congregation  singing,  so  that  no 
tunes  are  selected  which  the  majority  cannot 
sing. 

The  regular  choir  consists  of  about  twenty 
members,  led  by  Professor  Raymond  of  the  Poly- 
technic Institute.  Their  voices  lead  off  in  good 
time,  and  never  allow  the  time  to  drag,  though 
the  congregation  have  now  become  so  used  to  the 
tunes  and  the  manner  of  singing,  that  the  ser- 
vices of  the  choir  might  almost  be  dispensed 
with.  The  book  used  is  of  course  the  Plymouth 
Collection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes,  which  I  sup- 
pose may  be  considered  the  best  book  of  the  kind 
yet  published,  but  it  is  far  from  being  all  that 
such  a  book  ought  to  be.  Dr.  Mason  is  now  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  Congregational  Hymn  and 
Tune  Book,  which  will  be  published  next  Fall  or 
latter  part  of  the  Summer,  and  no  doubt  it  will 
be  just  what  is  wanted.  Certainly  no  man  in 
this  country  is  more  competent  both  from  expe- 
rience and  the  ample  resources  at  his  command, 
than  Dr.  Mason,  to  produce  such  a  book.  But 
those  who  think  that  all  will  be  done  that  need 
be  done  when  they  get  a  book  containing  the 
hymns  and  tunes  for  the  congregation  to  use,  or 
a  choir  to  lead,  and  that  then  of  course  they  will 
have  congregational  singing,  will  probably  find  that 
but  a  small  part  of  the  labor  is  done.  This,  of 
course,  applies  more  specially  to  those  churches 
where  quartet  choirs  have  prevailed.  I  do  not 
believe  it  possible  to  introduce  congregational 
singing  into  but  a  small  proportion  of  our  church- 
es, but  let  us  do  all  we  can  to  accomplish  a  result 
so  much  to  be  desired,  however  few  the  number 
may  be. 

In  New  York  the  Academy  of  Music  is  open 
again,  and  the  season  has  commenced  auspicious- 
ly. Among  the  novelties  we  are  to  have  W.  H. 
Fry's  Leonora,  which  is  looked  for  with  much  in- 
terest, as  it  is  so  long  since  it  has  been  given  in 
this  country,  that  it  is  quite  new  to  the  present 
public.  Bellini. 

Manchester,  N.  H.  Feb.  25. — We  have  not 
been  favored  this  winter  with  a  visit  from  any  of 
the  stars  from  the  musical  firmament,  but  we  have 
had  some  good  concerts  from  our  home  talent. 
The  Cornet  Band  has  given  three  public  concerts, 
which  were  very  satisfactory  and  well  attended. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Baldwin  has  also  given  four  Chamber 
Concerts,  the  music  being  mostly  classical.  These 
soirees  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  have  been  a  source  of 
more  gratification  to  me,  musically,  than  I  sup- 
posed I  could  enjoy  this  side  of  Boston.  The 
programme  for  last  Tuesday  evening  was  a  rich 
one,  and,  for  the  most  part,  well  performed.  The 
entertainment  opened  brilliantly  with  an  overture 
from  Auber,  which  was  followed  by  selections, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  from  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Donizetti,  Balfe,  Bishop,  and  a  very  few  pieces 
of  a  lighter  character.  A  quartet  by  Mozart  (in 
D,  No.  5,  for  piano,  violin,  viola  and  violon- 
cello,) was  very  well  executed,  though  some  parts 
might  have  been  improved ;  the  second  movement 


gave  excellent  satisfaction.  A  quintet  by  Bishop, 
"  Daughter  of  Error,"  was  beautifully  sung,  and 
received  a  hearty  encore.  Beethoven's  "  Sonata 
Pathetique"  was  exquisitely  rendered,  and  I  am 
confident  would  have  been  considered  so  by  a 
Boston  audience. 

These  soirees  of  classical  music  have  been 
highly  appreciated  by  a  small  audience,  and 
though  they  have  not  been  remunerative,  we  hope 
Mr.  Baldwin  will  be  encouraged  to  continue  his 
efforts  to  introduce  a  high  order  of  music.  The 
fact  that  such  a  programme  wfis  performed  mostly 
by  his  own  pupils,  speaks  well  of  his  ability  and 
success  as  a  teacher.  n.  m.  .1. 


Iitttghi'ss  JaitrLmtl  of  Jfak. 
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Orchestral. — Another  capital  concert  from 
Carl  Zerraiin  !  It  was  the  fourth  and  last  of 
his  subscription  series,  and  more  nearly  filled  the 
Music  Hill  with  listeners  on  Saturday  evening, 
than  either  of  the  three  preceding.  It  opened 
with  that  Symphony  by  which  most  among  our 
music-lovers  were  first  awakened  (many  of  us  twen- 
ty years  ago)  to  a  sense  of  the  glories  of  the  won- 
drous world  of  instrumental  music,  and  which  still 
remains  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  dear  and 
ever  fresh  and  wonderful  of  any,  notwithstanding 
that  we  have  heard  it  scores  of  times  and  grown 
familiar  in  the  mean  time  with  all  the  other  Sym- 
phonies of  its  composer,  as  well  as  with  the  best 
of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Gade  and  the  rest — the  inspired  and  all- 
inspiring  Symphony  in  C  minor  (No.  5)  by  Beet- 
hoven. We  have  nothing  new  to  say  about  it, 
except  that  its  most  familiar  strains  were  still 
found  pregnant  with  new  beauties,  and  that  the 
perfect  unity  and  power  and  progress  of  the  whole, 
making  each  successive  movement  follow  by  an 
inward  poetic  necessity,  till  the  whole  is  crowned 
in  glory  with  the  sublime  march  in  the  Finale, 
thus  typifying  the  struggle  and  the  triumph  of  an 
earnest  life, — are  of  course  more  and  more  appa- 
rent with  each  new  hearing  under  favorable  con- 
ditions. The  orchestra  of  thirty  was  too  small 
for  the  full  realization  of  such  grand  conceptions, 
as  we  all  know ;  but  no  one  blames  the  concert- 
giver;  he  will  be  too  happy  to  provide  as  many 
players  as  the  public  calls  for  by  signs  unequivo- 
cal. But  we  cannot  agree  with  those  who  say 
give  us  a  grand  orchestra,  with  full  complement 
of  strings,  or  let  the  Symphonies  alone  until  you 
can.  We  sincerely  wish  such  criticism  may  hast- 
en the  arrival  of  the  orchestra  of  sixty ;  but 
meanwhile  we  much  prefer  to  hear  the  Sympho- 
nies revived  as  frequently  as  possible,  even  by  a 
small  orchestra,  rather  than  go  without  them. 
We  do  not  see  the  philosophy  of  lying  down  to 
starve  to  death,  because  the  feast  cannot  be  fur- 
nished forth  upon  so  grand  a  scale  as  the  imagi- 
nation craves.  Besides  it  is  a  truth,  found  in  the 
experience  of  many,  that  great  tone-poems  like 
the  Fifth  Symphony,  reveal  their  intentions  mar- 
vellously well  sometimes  even  when  scantily  em- 
bodied in  material  sound,  and  that  a  small  orches- 
tra may  at  any  rate  recall  very  vividly  the  mind's 
impression  of  the  essential  features  of  a  compo- 
sition.    For  in  all   delights  of  hearing  does  not 
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the  mind  meet  the  intention  of  the  music  half 
way  V  and  is  not  that  poor  music,  devoid  of  the 
poetic  life  and  soul  of  music,  which  does  not 
quicken  the  mind's  apprehension  in  thus  to  meet 
it?  Besides,  an  earnest  lover  will  make  every 
imperfect  representation,  every  hint  or  suggestion 
of  a  great  work  of  music  help  him  towards  a 
more  and  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  ;  or,  if  he  already  knows  it  well,  if  he  has 
had  its  full  meaning  flashed  upon  him  in  the 
broad  sunshine  of  a  grand  performance,  then  the 
less  perfect  rendering  serves  at  least  the  end  of  a 
review ;  and  without  occasional  reviews  these 
fine  spiritual  possessions  do  take  wings  and  fly 
away. 

The  Symphony,  for  such  an  orchestra,  was 
well  performed.  We  could  have  wished  tones 
truer  and  more  sympathetic  sometimes  in  the 
brass,  and  a  more  clear  and  certain  utterance  of 
the  theme,  at  the  first  start.  Those  three  notes 
(of  "  Fate  knocking  at  the  door,"  as  Beethoven 
said)  had  not,  the  first  time,  quite  the  right  ac- 
cent, nor  were  the  instruments  perfectly  together. 
Schindler  says  that  Beethoven,  in  explaining  the 
tempo  of  those  first  five  bars,  required  that  they 
should  be  played  much  more  slowly  than  had 
been  (or  still  is)  usual.  We  have  always  felt 
that  there  was  reason  in  this.  The  little  theme — 
or  rather  motive — scarcely  arrests  the  ear  at  first 
unless  enunciated  with  a  certain  deliberate  em- 
phasis, and  that  precision  of  accent  (such  that 
the  phrase  cannot  be  taken  for  a  triplet)  which  is 
more  easily  secured  in  a  moderate  tempo.  Then, 
when  the  mind  has  once  fairly  seized  the  theme, 
and  after  the  hold  on  the  last  note  and  the  pause, 
the  Allegro  con  brio  can  start  oil'  at  unbridled 
speed,  repeating  and  re-echoing  the  little  phrase, 
which  is  the  key  to  the  whole  movement,  without 
danger  of  its  importance  being  under-estimated. 
This  treatment,  to  be  sure,  involves  one  awkward- 
ness when  we  come  to  the  repeat ;  but  we  should 
like  to  hear  it  tried. 

While  listening  to  the  Scherzo,  following  its 
wild  movement  through  that  wonderful,  mysteri- 
ous transition  out  into  the  full  blaze  of  the  tri- 
umphal march,  we  could  not  but  smile  to  be  re- 
minded of  a  criticism  upon  that  passage  which 
we  read  in  a  recent  work  on  Beethoven  by  Ouli- 
bicheif,  the  Russian  biographer  of  Mozart,  who 
knows  Mozart  so  well  and  writes  of  him  so  glow- 
ingly and  truly,  but  who  does  not  know  Beetho- 
ven, and  resolves  the  mysteries  (to  him)  of  all 
but  his  earlier  works,  not  even  excepting  the 
fifth  Symphony,  into  insanity  !  He  cites  this  very 
passage  from  the  Scherzo  to  the  March,  this  won- 
derful and  most  expressive  passage,  which  so  ex- 
cites the  mind  with  expectation  of  great  things  to 
come,  as  an  example  to  his  purpose.  He  takes 
the  passage  out  of  its  connection,  out  of  all  poet- 
ic relations  with  the  whole  thought  and  progress 
of  the  music,  and  tells  us  here  are  forty-four  bars 
of  mere  un-music,  indefinite  and  aimless  sounds; 
"  forty-four  measures  destitute,  of  aught  that  can 
in  the  remotest  degree  remind  one  of  any  melo- 
dy, any  harmony  or  any  rhythm  !"  And  then  he 
asks  us  :  "  Is  this  music  ?  Yes  or  no  ?"  What 
says  a  Boston  audience  V — But  we  must  pass  to 
other  features  of  the  programme. 

The  Andante  and  Minuet  from  Mozart's  E  flat 
Symphony  were  in  charming  contrast  witli  other 
things,  and  highly  relished.  For  these  the  orches- 
tra was  not  too  small.  Spohr's  fresh,  ingenious 
and  sparkling  overture  to  Jessonda  was  a  pleasant 


reminiscence  of  old  "  Germania"  times;  and  We- 
ber's "  Jubilee"  overture  made  a  superb  close. 
Mendelssohn's  piano-forte  Concerto  in  D  minor 
is  full  of  beauty  and  artistic  merit,  but  not  so 
striking  and  so  interesting  in  its  ideas  as  the  more 
familiar  Concerto  in  G  minor.  It  opens  with 
simple  grandeur  in  the  orchestra,  but  the  leading 
theme  of  the  first  movement  seems  a  little  tame 
and  sickly;  the  treatment,  however,  of  the  whole 
is  masterly  ;  and  the  way  in  which  the  three  last 
notes  of  the  as  it  were  impromptu  cadenza,  with 
which  the  Allegro  ends,  are  then  deliberately 
adopted  for  an  entering  phrase  to  the  Andante,  is 
quite  felicitous.  The  Andante  is  lovely,  and  re- 
minds one,  where  the  piano-forte  comes  in,  both 
in  melody,  in  the  accompaniment,  and  in  the 
key  itself,  of  Beethoven's  Adelaide — only  a  pass- 
ing suggestion,  though.  The  Presto  Finale  is  the 
most  original  and  witching  movement  of  the 
whole.  The  piano  part  was  played  with  great 
artistic  neatness  and  facility  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  ; 
his  chief  want  seemed  to  be  that  of  power  of  tone ; 
many  of  the  rapid  figures  we  could  not  distinctly 
hear ;  especially  of  some  passages  for  the  left 
hand  we  were  not  sure  that  we  heard  them  at  all ; 
but  it  was  on  the  whole  a  graceful,  a  conscientious 
and  most  praise-worthy  performance  for  so  young 
a  player,  placed  for  the  first  time  in  so  formida- 
ble a  position. 

Mr.  Schultze's  Violin  fantasia  on  some  of 
those  piquant  Hungarian  melodies,  was  beautifully 
executed  and  encored  furiously,  but  in  vain. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Long  never  appears  to  more  advan- 
tage than  in  that  beautiful  recitative  and  romanza 
from  "  William  Tell ;"  and  this  time,  although 
recent  illness  impaired  something  of  the  freshness 
of  her  voice,  she  rendered  the  broad  and  noble 
periods  of  the  melody  with  true  and  beautiful 
expression,  while  an  occasional  high  tone  was 
sustained  with  exquisite  purity  and  sweetness. 
Nor  did  the  rich  and  suggestive  instrumentation 
suffer.  Her  second  piece,  Balfe's  song :  "  Come 
into  the  garden,  Maud,"  is  too  Balfe-ish,  too 
maud-\m,  in  its  sweetishness  to  be  worthy  of 
Tennyson.  And  by  a  strange  coincidence  the 
singer's  voice  and  style  seemed  somehow  to  have 
parted  with  their  finer  qualities  in  parting  with 
the  finer  music.  But  a  ballad  is  the  thing  to  take 
the  crowd,  and  cruelly  this  time,  considering  the 
condition  of  the  lady,  was  the  right  of  the  en- 
core enforced. 

Mrs.  Long's  Annual  Concert  drew  out  the 
largest  audience  that  Mercantile  Hall  could  hold,  in 
spite  of  stormy  weather.  The  occasion  but  confirm- 
ed the  popularity  of  perhaps  the  most  accomplished 
vocalist  who  lives  among  us.  The  hall  is  not  very 
good  for  sound  ;  a  certain  lack  of  resonance  and 
deadness  could  not  be  quite  overcome.  The  excel- 
lent selections  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club, 
although  finely  rendered,  suffered  from  this  cause: 
especially  the  first  (which  is  also  the  bestl  movement 
from  Beethoven's  Quintet  in  C,  and  the  most  pathetic 
Adagio  and  the  half  ballad-like,  half  elfin  Allegro 
Schcrzando  from  Mendelssohn's  Quintet  in  B  flat. 
Their  arranged  Quintet,  with  flute  and  clarinet  tak- 
ing the  melody,  from  a  Scena  and  Aria  in  Robert  le 
Diable,  was  more  effective  and  very  pleasing  of  its 
kind.  Mr.  Lang  with  the  brothers  Friks  renewed 
the  delightful  impression  of  a  part  of  Beethoven's 
early  Trio  in  C  minor,  namely  the  Theme  with  va- 
riations and  Scherzo.  The  same  young  pianist  also 
proved  his  skill  and  tact  in  the  nice  matter  of  accom- 
panying some  of  the  vocal  pieces. 

Mrs.  Long  placed  us  under  obligation  by  the  pro- 


duction of  60  famous  a  piece,  so  full  of  dramatic  fire 
and  contrast,  as  Beethoven's  Italian  Scena  and  Aria: 
All  !  jter/ido,  which  she  delivered  with  great  power 
and  with  finished  style.  She  seemed  10  sing  it  with 
a  will,  as  if  she  had  added  a  real  treasure  to  her  re- 
pertoire; and  we  must  place  it  among  her  happiest 
efforts.  The  lovely  cantabile :  Per  piela.  nan  dir  mi 
addio  was  sung  with  beautiful  expression  (and  how 
finely  its  melody  suited  the  clarinet  in  the  very  effec- 
tive Quintet  accompaniment  they  had  arranged  for 
it!),  while  the  impassioned  parts  before  and  after 
gave  full  scope  to  her  dramatic  energy.  A  certain 
hardness  in  some  tones  must  have  been  owing  in 
great  part  to  the  aforesaid  deadening  influence  of 
the  room.  With  this  conspired  a  strangely  talkative 
and  restless  disposition  of  a  portion  of  the  audience, 
who  came  in  late — evidently  concert-goers  of  the 
class  who  like  the  singers  and  care  little  for  the 
music. 

We  do  not  think  the  true  forte  of  Mrs.  Long  lies 
in  the  singing  of  English  songs  and  ballads,  though 
she  gave  much  pleasure  by  her  singing  of  "  Cherry 
Ripe"  by  Horn,  and  of  "Napolitaine,  I  am  dream- 
ing of  thee,"  in  answer  to  a  recall.  She  seems 
more  herself  in  larger  music.  Verdi's  Nan  fit  sogtio 
displayed  her  bravura  execution  to  advantage.  In 
the  "  Em  an  i"  duet:  Ah!  morir,  her  voice  blended 
very  sweetly  with  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  it 
was  most  delicately  sung.  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  cava- 
tina  :  L'amor  funesto,  sang  sweetly  as  usual,  but  with 
less  than  his  usual  firmness  of  tone  ;  we  trust  the 
tremolo  is  not  becoming  chronic,  for  such  a  tenor  is  a 
treasure. 

Mendelssohn   Quintette    Club.     The   sixth 

concert  was  a  fine  one  and  consisted  of  the  following 

selections  : 

1 — Quintet  in  G  minor,  No.  3, Mozart 

Allegretto — Minuetto — Adagio — Finale,  Adagio  and  Allegro. 

2 — Aria  from  Don  Giovanni,  "  Dalla  sua  pace," Mozart 

Mr.  Schraubstaedcer. 

3 — Piano  Trio,  in  E  fiat,  No.  1,  op  1 Beethoven 

Allegro— Adagio  eanrabile — Scherzo — Fina'e,  Presto. 
Messrs.  Babcock,  MeiscI  and  Wulf  Fries. 
4— Fantasie  and  Variations  for  Clarinet,  on  a  Theme  by 

Dauzi,  op,  81, L.  Spohr 

Thos.  Ryan. 

5— Songs  :  u  Die  Rose,"  from  "  Zcruir  and  Azor," Spohr 

"  Goodolier  SoDg," Lindner 

Mr.  Schraubstaedter. 

6— Quartet,  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  op.  44, Mendelssohn 

Allegro  appassionato — Scherzo — Andante — Finale,  Presto 
agitato. 

The  strings  blended  well  this  time,  and  did  good 
justice  to  the  admirable  compositions  which  com- 
menced and  closed  the  entertainment.  That  Quin- 
tet in  G  minor  is  one  of  the  finest  e»eations  of  Mo- 
zart's genius.  What  heavenly  depth  of  feeling,  wdiat 
exquisite  beauty  in  that  Adagio  with  muted  strings! 
And  what  rare  invention,  which  could  successfully 
follow  up  one  long  Adagio  with  another,  introduc- 
tory to  the  last  Allegro!  The  pianist  announced 
for  the  evening,  Mr.  Babcock,  having  sprained  his 
hand,  could  not  appear,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Pahker 
kinrily  volnnteored  at  the  last  hour  to  play  the  Trio, 
which  he  did  in  a  most  artistic  and  acceptable  man- 
ner. He  is  continually  improving.  Mr.  Scraub- 
staedter  sang  the  beautiful  tenor  air  from  "  Don 
Juan,"  almost  never  heard  npon  the  stage,  with  ex- 
cellent expression,  only  marred  by  the  hardness  of 
his  voice  in  certain  notes.  The  little  German  songs 
were  beautiful  and  very  nicely  rendered. 


Orchestral  Union.  The  last  two  Afternoon 
Concerts  have  been  very  largely  attended,  and  the 
music  gives  good  satisfaction.  The  programmes 
were  these : 

[Fifth  Concert.  Fib.  17.) 

1— Symphony  No.  1 Haydn 

2— Waltz.    "  Kroll'5  Ball  Klange."    By  request, Lumbye 

3 — Overture :  "  Marriage  of  Figaro," Moaart 

4— Romanze,  for  Violin.  (G  minor,  1 Beethoven 

Performed  by  Mr.  Snck. 
5_The  Dream  of  the  Savoyard.    Grand  Fantasia  for  the 

Orchestra,  with  Solo's, Lumbyc 

G— Ave  Maria,  for  Flute,  Clarinettc,  Violoncello  and  Oorno 

Anglais Schubert 

7— TraviaU  Quadrille, Zerrahn 
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{Sixth  Concert,  March  3.) 

1— Symphony  in  D,  No.  2, Beethoven 

2—  Waltz  :  •'  Geifltes  Schwingen," Lanuer 

3— Overture  :  "  Kelsenmuhle," Keissigcr 

4 — Adagio  and  Rondo,  for  Clarinette, E.  M.  V.  Weber 

Performed  by  T.  Schulz 
6— Polka  :  "  Papageno."    On  melodies  from  the  "  Magic 

Flute," Stnsny 

6 — Cavatina  from  "  Nabuccn,"  for  Cornet  obligate, Verdi 

7 — Arena  Quadrille,  (Manuscript) Gartner 

That  Symphony  by  Haydn  is  one  of  his  richest 
works, — especially  the  Andante,  with  its  ingenious 
and  striking  variations  ;  the  violin  solo  in  one  of 
them  was  made  admirably  effective  by  the  combined 
forces  of  Messrs.  Sock  and  Gaertnkr.  The  Sym- 
phony in  D  was  another  added  to  this  winter's  revi- 
vals of  the  ever  fresh  and  welcome  Symphonies  of 
Beethoven.  We  had  already  had  this  season  the  first, 
the  third  (Eroica),  the  fifth,  the  seventh,  a  portion  of 
the  eighth,  and  now  we  had  the  second,  which  is 
only  less  beautiful  than  the  miracles  of  harmony 
which  followed  it.  It  was  quite  well  played.  Mr. 
Suck's  playing  of  Beethoven's  romanza  for  the  vio- 
lin was  an  agreeable  feature :  so  was  the  solo  by 
Mr.  Scholtze,  the  rich,  warm  tone  of  whose  clari- 
net, so  true  and  so  expressive,  always  charms  us  in 
the  orchestra  whenever  it  has  a  bit  of  solo.  His 
themes  from  Weber  were  well-known  airs  from  Freij- 
schiitz. 

Next  week  there  will  be  no  Concert,  as  the  Music 
Hall  will  be  occupied  by  the  great  Fair  for  the  Prov- 
ident Association,  which  we  hope  all  our  readers 
hereabouts  will  not  fail  to  attend.  On  Wednesday, 
March  17th,  a  new  series  of  the  Afternoon  Concerts 
will  commence. 


From  my  Diary,  No.  25. 

Fee.  20. — "  Trovator,"  in  Dwight's  Journal  of 
to-day),  risks,  in  regard  to  Verdi,  the  following 
opinion  : — "  Probably  there  was  never  before  an  in- 
stance of  such  astonishing  popularity  !"  He  fives  a 
list  of  twelve  operas  now  performing  in  various  the- 
atres in  Italy — the  Trocatore  alone  in  over  a  dozen. 

Looking  into  the  Harmonicon,  Jan.  1826,  I  find 
reported  thirteen  operas  of  Rossini  as  being  then  up- 
on twelve  of  the  Italian  stages  alone.  Upon  how 
many  others,  is  not  given.  Three  theatres  in  Milan 
and  three  in  Naples,  were  performing  his  operas  at 
the  same  time. 

My  impression — which  may  be  a  mistaken  one — 
although  derived  from  a  somewhat  extensive  peru- 
sal of  works  bearing  upon  the  point,  is,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  operas  which  they  com- 
posed, an  equally  strong  proof  of  popularity  in 
Italy  may  be  found  in  regard  to  the  works  of  Hasse, 
a  century  since — of  Paer,  of  Cimarosa,  Pacini,  Bel- 
lini, Mereadante,  Donizetti,  and,  atone  time,  possibly 
Meyerbeer. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  search  after  nov- 
elty, as  soon  as  an  opera  succeeds  upon  an  Italian 
stage,  it  is  immediately  introduced  all  over  Italy ; 
some  two  or  three,  not  yet  worn  out,  of  the  last  nov- 
elties being  kept  on  hand  in  case  of  failure.  But 
the  novelties  soon  disappear,  and  generally  that  is 
the  last  of  them. 

March  1. — A  friend  speaking  to  me  about  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  intimated  that  it  is  now 
rehearsing  Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  in 
order  to  "crush  out"  the  performance  of  that  work 
by  other  parties.  I  can  state  from  personal  knowl- 
edge that  last  summer  the  Government  of  the  So- 
ciety, in  arranging  the  programme  for  this  winter, 
placed  Mozart's  Requiem  and  this  work  upon  it,  as 
performances  for  a  single  evening.  It  was  imported 
at  the  same  time  with  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  was 
not  sooner  rehearsed  on  account  of  the  engagement 
of  Formes,  which  compelled  a  departure  from  the 
arrangements  for  the  winter. 


this  evening  at  Carl  Zbrrahn's  benefit  concert.  No 
lover  of  orchestral  music  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the 
debt  he  owes  this  indefatigable  conductor.  It  is 
enough  to  know  the  fact,  that  his  four  Concerts  have 
benefited  every  one  except  himself;  we  all  feel,  of 
course,  that  they  have  benefited  him,  by  still  confirm- 
ing his  good  character  as  a  musician  and  a  man  of 
public  spirit:  then  let  us  show  our  feeling  this  very 
night,  and  follow  up  the  moral  by  a  material  reward. 
It  will  be  but  a  slight  return  at  best,  considering  all 
we  have  received.  The  programme  is  attractive 
Spohr's  descriptive  Symphony  has  not  been  heard  here 
for  a  long  time.  The  Festival  Overture  on  the 
"Rhine-wine  Song,"  by  Robert  Schumann  will  be  a 
novelty.  He  wrote  it  for  the  Dusseldorf  Festival  in 
1853.  It  brings  in  voices:  a  male  chorus,  to  be  sung 
by  the  "  Orpheus,"  and  tenor  song  by  Mr.  Kreiss- 
man.v.  Mrs.  Harwood's  fresh  voice,  too,  will  lend  a 
feature.     For  the  rest  see  announcement  below. 

In  consequence  of  moving  our  office,  this  number 
of  the  Journal  is  printed  earlier  than  usual,  which 
obliges  us  to  defer  an  interesting  letter  from  our  New 
York  correspondent.. .  .We  cannot  altogether  sym- 
pathize with  our  Brooklyn  correspondent's  enthusiasm 
about  "  Congregational  Singing" — at  least  as  he  puts 
it — still  less  about  the  [merits  of  the  "  Plymouth 
Collection"  which  seemed  to  us  from  a  hasty  glance 
to  contain  rather  large  doses  of  something  not  very 
far  removed  from  the  "  Lilla  Linden"  style  of  sacred 
minstrelsy.     But  of  this  perhaps  hereafter. 

Mr.  Ullman  announces  the  engagement,  for  the 
Spring  or  Summer  delectation  of  the  New  Yorkers, 
of  Mons.  Musard.  conductor  of  the  famous  Musard 
Concerts  and  the  Bals  Masque's  in  Paris.  At  the 
Academy  this  week  they  have  performed  two  operas 
of  Rossini,  Olello.  and  L'ltaliana  in  Alyieri,  and  Rob- 
ert le  Diahle  . . .  .Thalberg  and  Vieuxtemps  have 
been  creating  a  protracted  furore  in  New  Orleans, 
repeating  there  the  multifarious  programme  of  all 
sorts  of  Concerts,   Soire'es,   Matinees,   free  concerts 

for  the  public  schools,  &e.,  &c The  third  Annual 

Concert  for  the  Poor,  given  in  Albany,  last  month, 
by  that  generous  and  devoted  musician,  George  W. 
•Warren,  seems  to  have  been  a  brilliant  affair.  It 
was  attended  two  successive  evenings  by  2,000  per- 
sons, and  the  scene  is  described  as  fairy-like,  what 
with  the  floral  decorations  and  the  "  100  beautiful 
children"  assembled  on  the  stage.  The  music  seems 
to  have  given  unbounded  satisfaction. 


MUSICAL  CHIT-CHAT. 

It  surely  can  need  no  appeal  to  public  gratitude, 
in  either  of  its  two  forms  of  a  lively  sense  of  favors 
past  or  of  favors  to  come,  to  induce  a  general  turn-out 


The  death  of  Signor  Lablache  took  place  at  Naples 
on  the  23d  of  January.  It  was  generally  known  that 
he  bad  been  for  some  time  suffering  under  severe 
indisposition,  and  that  since  his  last  professional  visit 
to  St.  Petersburg  he  has  been  compelled  to  desist 
from  the  exercise  of  his  public  avocations.  But  the 
medicinal  springs  of  Germany,  and  the  society  of  his 
distinguished  friend  and  compatriot,  Rossini,  it  was 
said  and  believed,  had  in  a  great  degree  restored  him. 
Naples  in  the  winter,  and  Torre  del  Greco  in  the 
spring,  were  to  effect  the  rest.  Signor  Lablache  was 
considered  so  far  convalescent,  indeed,  that  bis  name 
was  advertised  in  the  prospectus  of  the  French  Italian 
Theatre  for  the  actual  season  ;  and  the  aid  of  his 
colossal  talent  was  confidently  anticipated  by  the 
conductors  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  theatre  in  Bow  sireet. 

The  artistic  career  of  Louis  Lablache  was  from 
the  outset  one  of  unchequered  success.  The  son  of 
a  French  refugee,  he  was  born  at  Naples  on  the  6th 
of  December,  1794,  and  at  the  age  of  12  was  placed 
in  the  "  Conservatorio,"  to  be  instructed  in  the  various 
branches  of  music.  For  music  in  the  abstract,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  in  bis  early  youth  evince  anv 
predilection.  His  passion  was  the  stage;  and  it  is 
related  of  him  that  on  several  occasions  he  ran  away 
from  the  academy,  to  fulfil  engagements  in  the  smaller 
Neapolitan  theatres.  Lablache's  introduction  to 
London,  if  we  remember  correctly,  occurred  imme- 
diately after  his  return  to  Paris,  in  1834.  He  was 
one  of  the  celebrated  four  (the  others  being  the 
late  Rubini,  the  retired  Tamburini,  and  the  still 
active,  hearty,  and  universally  popular  Grisi,  who 
rehearsed  her  '■'  farewell"  to  the  English  public  in 
1854)  for  whom  Bellini  composed,  at  Paris,  his 
famous  opera,  /  Puritani ;  and  subsequently  the 
comic  opera  of  Don  Pasquale  was  written  for  him, 
in  the  same  capital,  by  his  compatriot  Donizetti. 


Perhaps  not  one  of  the  Italian  artists — the  imper- 
ishable Grisi  herself  not  excepted — who  have  reaped 
honor  and  fortune  in  this  country,  ever  became  a  more 
fixed  and  prominent  idea  in  the  public  mind  than 
Lablache.  His  geniality  was  infectious  — none  could 
resist  it;  and  to  such,  a  point  of  familiarity  had  he 
arrived  with  his  audience  that,  if  anything  wa-  going 
ill,  Lablache  would  seem  to  he  admitted  into  their 
confidence,  just  as  though  he  had  been  one  of  them- 
selves, and — grand  artist  as  all  Kurope  acknowledged 
him — conscious,  like  themselves,  that  whatever  was 
wrong  could  not  be  on  account  of,  but  in  spite  of, 
him.  Although  lately  Signor  Lablache  suffered 
intense  anguish  from  the  effects  of  his  malady — which 
we  believe  was  dropsv — not  only  were  there  no  fears 
of  his  immediate  decease,  but,  on  the  contrary,  hopes 
were  entertained  of  his  speedy  recovery,  and  schemes 
had  been  projected  for  removing  him  to  Naples  to 
some  place  more  favorable  to  bis  convalescence. 
The  blow,  however,  has  been  struck  unexpectedly  ; 
the  world  has  been  deprived  of  an  artist  of  the.  highest 
gifts;  and  the  large  circle  of  relatives  ami  friends 
who  are  left  to  deplore  his  loss  must  rest  satisfied  with 
the  consolation  that  his  memory  will  be  cherished  as 
that  of  one  who  alike  reflected"  honor  on  public  and 
private  life. — London  Times. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
We  have  moved  ! — We  follow  the  promotion  of 
our  worthy  printer  into  new  and  nobler  quarters,  and 
for  the  present  our  Counting-room  and  Sanctum  will 
be  found  in  the  new  Savings  Bank  Building,  across 
the  way  (No.  34  School  Street,  Room  No.  17). 
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BOSTON     MUSIC    HALL. 
CARL    ZERRAHN 

Would  respectfully  announce  to  hi-;  friends  and  the  public 

generally  that  fin  EXTRA  CONCEPT,  for  his 

BENEFIT,  will  be  given 

On  Saturday  Evening,  March  6,  1858, 

On   which  occasion  Mr.  Zeurahx  will  play  two  Solos  on   the 
Flute,  being  his  first  appearance  as  a  Soloist  for  five  years. 

Mrs.  HAKWOOD,    and  the 
ORPHEUS   GLEE    CLUB,    under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  A.  KKEISSMANN,  h^ve  kindly  volun- 
teered their  valuable  services. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART   1 

1— The  Consecration  of  Tones Dr.  L.  Spohr 

Characteristic  Symphony,  from  a  Poem  by  Carl  Pfeiffer. 
2 — Aria:  "  Ah  rnon  fils,"  from  the  "  Prophet,". ..  .Meyerbeer 

Mrs.  Harwood. 
3— Andante  and  Variations  for  the  Flute,  on   Themes  from 
"  Sonnambula." 

Carl  Zi-rrahn. 

PART   II. 

4— Festival  Overture  on  the  "  Rhine- Wine-Song."  (first  time.) 

R   Schumann 
For  Orchestra,  with  Solos  and  Chorus,  sung  by  the  Orpheus 
Glee  Club. 

5 — Aria :  "  Qui  la  voce,"  from  "  I  Puritani," Bellini 

Mrs  Harwood. 

6— Serenade, (Orpheus  Glee  Club,) Marschner 

7 — Fantasia  for  the  Flute,  on  Themes  from  "  La  Fille  du 

Regiment," Briccialdi 

Carl  Zerrahn. 
8— Overture:  "Oberon," Weber 

TICKETS,  FIFTY  CENTS  EACH, 
may  be  obtained  at  the  principal  music  stores,  and  at  the  door 
on  the  evening  of  performance. 

No  tickets  issued  for  Mr.  Zerrahn's  previous  concerts  will 
be  received. 

Doors  open  at  6>a  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7>£  o'clock. 

CONCERT. 

MR.  II-  ECKIIARDT  begs  leave  to  announce  to  the  public 
of  Boston  and  vicinity  that  he  will  give  a  grand  Vocal  and 
Instrumental  Concert  in  the  latter  part  of  March  or  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  when  he  will  have  the  kind  assistance  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Choral  Society  and  other  vocal  and  instrumental 
aid,  in  the  performance  of  the 

Hymn  of  Praise,  by  Mendelssohn, 
first  time  in  Boston,  entire  with  grand  Orchestra.     This  has 
been   rehearsed   by   the  Society   for  several  weeks  (as  before 
mentioned  in   Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  Feb   13.)    Further 
particulars  of  the  concert  will  be  duly  announced. 

(£7=*  Every  Saturday  evening  at  7>£  o'cloek,  Rehearsal  at 
Messrs.  Hallett  &  Davis's  Warerooms. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

ORGAN    BUILDER, 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

g^JOB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  aerated  at  this  Office. , 
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■KV30VED 


EDWARD    L.    BALCH 

HAS  removed  his  Establishment  from  No.  21  School  Street 
to  more  spacious  apartments  in  the  New  Savings 
Bank  Building,  Wo,  34  School  btreet,  where,  with 
large  additions  of  material,  and  the  aid  of  STEAM  POWER, 
he  is  prepared  to  execute  all  descriptions  of 

3VTXJSIO  and  <TODB  IFZRIILSrTIIsrGk, 

with  even  more  than  his  usual  NEATNESS,  ACCURACY  and 
PROMPTNESS. 

Thankful  for  past  favors,  he  would  respectfully  solicit  the 
continued  patronage  of  his  friends  and  the  public. 

Boston,  March  6th,  1858. 

FiBST  PREMIUM  PIAflO-FOBTES. 


CHICKEEING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 

3Px^:otc>»:fic>:o.t,e3^ 

At  the  Fairs  of  1850 : 


FKOM    THE 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  ME&AL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

PROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  Ilouse  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKEE- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  Por  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 

3M.A.SJ031TIC3    ■nrHTJrrvr-gJT  ■tct) 

TREMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presh.  Church),  and  again 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

MLI.E.  GABRIELLE   DE  LAMOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

£y  (Imported  from  England) 

3     9?   Broadway,  N.Y. 

LATEST    PUBLICATIONS. 
Now  Heady, 

OCTAVO  EDITION  OF  ORATORIOS, 

The  following  new  volumes  : 

HAYDN'S  SEASONS,  (bd.  scarlet  cloth) $-1  63 

MENDELSSOHN'S  95th  PSALM,  "  Come,  let 

us  sing,"  (paper) 37 

ROSSINI'S  STABAT  MATER,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  00 
ROMBERG'S  LAY  OF  THE  BELL,  (paper)... 63 
SPOHR'S  LAST  JUDGMENT,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  25 

Do.  do.  (paper  covers)  ..75 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION   OF 

MUSICAL   KNOWLEDGE. 

SABILLA  NOVELLO'S  VOICE  AND  VOCAL 

ART,  (with  anatomical  illustrations,) 25 

SILCHER'S  SUCCINCT  INSTRUCTIONS  for 
the  Guidance  of  Singing  Schools  and  Choral 
Societies 25 

NAGELI  AND  PFEIFFER'S  PART-SONGS 
AND  CHORUSES,  in  Progressive  Order, 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Part-Singing 1  50 

ORGAN    MUSIC- 
bach,  SEB'N.    The  celebrated  4-8  Preludes  and 
Fugues  (The  Well-tempered  Clavichord),  ed- 
ited by  W.  F.  Best, 5  25 

Or  in  4  books,  each,  1  50 

RINK'S  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  SCHOOL,  op. 

55,  carefully  revised  and  corrected, 3  75 

Or  in  6  books,  each,     75 

Any  of  the  above  works  will  be  forwarded  post  free 
on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 

J.    A.    NOVEXtltO, 
380   .ii'oadway,  New  Xorlt, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  .folio  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-PORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEEttBACH  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  classes. 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  "will  he  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Roxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  O. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ  &  Harmony, 

3    HAYWARD     PLACE. 


J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneelaud  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€nx)u  nf  tjiB  Jffam  «A  liitgiug, 

V.    S.    HOTEL,. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

C.    BREUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  EraraVs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

K5""  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON 

Have  just  published  the  following  New  Jlttiic : — 

SOUVENIR  DU  BALLET:  a  Collection  of  Dances  arranged 
for  Piano-Porte,  by  Curl  Bcrgmann. 

No.  1 — Lamoureux  Galop  de  Faust,  (D)4 40 

No.  2— Polka  Boheniicnne  de  Faust.  (0)4 40 

No.  3— Polka  Diaboliqne  de  Faust,  (C)4, 40 

No.  4— Polka  Mazurka  de  Faust,  (D)  4 40 

No.  5— Ottiglia  L'Alloggio  HJUtaire,  (1>)  4 40 

Serenade  Polka.  (E)  4 U  in    Regestein,  25 

Dinner  Bell  Pnlka,  ( K)  4 P.  B.  Gilmore,  25 

Poesy  Schottisch?,  (B  flat,). r> F.  W. Smith,  25 

Fairy  Tales     Brilliant  Walts,  (A)  5 "  35 

0  mio  Kimorgo.    La  TraTiata,  (0)  4, Geo.  B.  Ware,  25 

La  Norma,  ( D)  7, S   TLalberg, 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Ida  Fay.    Son g  and  Chorus,  (F)3 F.  W.  Smith.  25 

Come  o'er  the  hills  to  the  Sea,  Love.  (A  flat)  3,  "  25 

The  Friends  my  heart  holds  dear,  (A)  3 "  25 

Good  night  10  thee,  dearest.  Serenade.  (B  flat)  3,       •'  25 

What  the  Spirits  did  in  a  horn.    Comic.  (D)  3.  "  25 

Swiss  Girl's  Song  of  Home,  (E  flat)  3 "  Friedri'-h."  25 

Hark,  the  Vesper  hymn  is  stealing,  (F)  4,. .  .Thomas  Ryan,  25 

Rule  Columbia.    National  Song.    (A)  3, J   W.  Turner,  25 

Mrs.  Malone.     Comic.     (G)  3, "  25 

1  long  tn  see  thy  smile.  Mnlher,  {E  flat)  3,.  . ..  •'  25 

Saw  ye  not  my  bonnie  lass,  (F)  3 "  25 

May  of  the  Valley,  (G)3, Geo.  F.  Root,  25 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 
The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  pieces  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difficulty  of  execution  of  diflVrent  pieces,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  figures,  running  from  1,  [which  repnstnts 
very  easy,]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult music] 

\Cr"  For  full  explanation,  see  ''TOE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE," 
a  large  quarto  of  80  pages,  containing  the  Life  of  Thalberg, 
analysis  of  4000  celebrated  Musical  Works,  Musical  EDgraviogs, 
and  two  beautiful  pieces' of  Music,  &c  — a  book  of  great  value 
to  all  MusiclAfiS.  Sent  to  any  addie?s  on  the  receipt  of  FOUR 
cents  in  stamps,  to  defray  postage  expenses.  Direct  }our 
application  to 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 

Publishers,  291  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


CUBPAGHOLI'S  VIOLIN  IETE0D. 

ANEW  AND  PROGRESSIVE  METHOD  on  the  Mechanism 
of  Violin  Playing.     Divided  into  Part?,  with  the  requisite 
Explanatory  Keuuirhs.     132  Progressive  Lessons  for  Two  Vio- 
lins, and  US  Studies  for  One  Violin  only.    By  B.  Cahfagnoli. 
Price  $5. 
Published  by  Oliver  Ditson  «&.  Co.  277  Washington  St. 
Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 


MRS.    J.     H.    LONG, 

VOCALIST    (SOPBANO). 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 


Mr.  ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Terms  Sr50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per 
quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickerings;,  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richard- 
son. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 


St.     33.     BAXjL, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

G.    andr£    &    CO., 
Depot    of    Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


EDWARD    Ii.    BAI.CH,      MUSIC     AND     JOB     PRINTING    OFFICE, 


SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  SG    Pincltney  Street* 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on    the   VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEOKY  OF  MUS1U.'   Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Ilotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

OTTO     DEESEL, 

UNITED  STATES   HOTEL. 


TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  otfl. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line bets. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent $6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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Wm.  H.  Fry's  Quartet. 

At  Dr.  Gnilmette's  concert  in  New  York  last 
week — the  "  first  Classical  Chamber  Concert  in 
America  "(0 — Mr.  Fry  appeared  in  the  character 
of  a  violin  Quartet  writer.  His  Quartet  No.  1 1 
was  performed ;  and  here  is  the  way  in  which 
some  of  the  critics  talk  about  it. 

The  Courier  §■  Enquirer  says  : 

Mr.  Fry  is  known  to  the  public  as  the  composer 
of  some  fine  concert  overtures  (so-called)  per- 
formed by  Jullien's  orchestra,  and  of  an  opera, 
Leonora,  performed  several  years  ago  with  success 
in  Philadelphia,  some  of  the  melodies  of  which 
have  won  enduring  popularity,  and  are  heard 
from  such  bands  as  Dodworth's  and  the  Seventh 
Regiment's.  He  has  written  much  beside ;  and 
has  published  a  Stabat  Mater,  in  which  there  are 
passages  the  appropriate  tenderness  and  poig- 
nancy of  which  have  not  been  surpassed  by  the 
strains  of  any  composer  of  this  generation,  except, 
perhaps,  Schubert.  The  quartet  in  question  is 
Mr.  Fry's  eleventh  composition  of  that  kind,  and 
it  awakens  in  us  a  strong  desire  to  hear  the  ten 
which  have  preceded  it.  It  would  not  be  a  just 
expression  of  Mr.  Fry's  moral  and  mental 
idiosyncracy  if  it  were  not  eccentric,  and  vigorous, 
with  a  current  of  deep  human  tenderness;  and 
it  has  all  these  characteristics.  As  to  the  eccen- 
tricity, we  let  that  pass  on  a  first  hearing.  We 
let  it  pass  on  the  first  hearing  of  a  composition 
by  Beethoven  or  Chopin,  why  not  as  well  in 
other  cases.  Eccentricity,  when  it  has  the  power 
to  justify  itself,  becomes  originality.  Of  the  four 
movements  in  Mr.  Fry's  quartet,  we  prefer  the 
Adagio,  not  merely  because  of  its  square  melody, 
the  leading  idea  of  which  is  nobly  pathetic,  but 
because  it  is,  or  appeared  to  us,  more  clearly 
thought  out  and  more  highly  finished,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  less  ambitious  of  novelty  in 
mere  treatment.  .  Mr.  Fry-  is  too  good  a  contra- 
puntist to  require  lessons  at  our  hands ;  but  we 
suggest  to  him  that  what  is  grammatical  and  well 
looking  on  paper  may  not  be  pleasing  when  put 


into  sound,  that  it  is  possible  to  make  the  inner 
parts  of  a  quartet  too  elaborate  as  well  as  too 
difficult,  and  that  it  is  best  in  writing  melodic 
movements  for  the  bass,  (except  when  the  theme 
itself  is  given  to  the  violoncello)  to  let  them,  nev- 
ertheless, decidedly  mark  the  fundamental  har- 
mony of  the  passage.  No  elaboration  or  grace 
of  movement  can  compensate  for  weakness  in  this 
regard.  Mr.  Fry"'s  composition  abounds  in 
thought  and  in  learning,  which  are  perhaps  most 
apparent  in  the  opening  movement,  an  allegro 
agitato  in  C  minor.  The  instruments  seemed  to 
us  a  little  overburdened;  but  that  may  have  been 
our  want  of  acquaintance,  with  the  work,  or  even 
of  sufficient  quickness  of  apprehension.  The 
melodic  ideas  themselves  were  fine,  original,  and 
full  of  character,  and  the  two  subjects  were  well 
worked  out.  Instead  of  a  Minuetto  or  a  Scherzo, 
Mr.  Fry-  wrote  a  fantastic  movement  in  2-4  time. 
This  we  think  an  error  of  judgment.  In  a  com- 
position consisting  of  four  parts,  two  of  which  are 
sure  to  be  in  quadruple  time,  the  ear  craves  the 
rhythm  of  a  movement  in  quick  triple  time;  and 
this  is  best  obtained  in  the  old  Minuetto  or  in  the 
Scherzo  with  which  Beethoven  replaced  it. 
We  congratulate  the  composer  on  the  impression 
which  his  quartet  made  on  all  who  heard  it ;  and 
trust  that  other  compositions  may  soon  be  pro- 
duced from  the  same  gifted  pen. 

Richard  Willis  writes,  in  his  Musical  World: — 

Fry  is  a  bundle  of  genius  and  waywardness. 
He  does  not  know,  himself,  whether  he  likes  better 
to  do  the  brilliant  and  clever  thing,  or  the  way- 
ward and  eccentric  thing.  When  he  takes  pen 
in  hand,  pen-musical  or  pen-literary,  what  seer 
can  foretell  where  he  is  going  to  bring  up  ? — and 
how  should  any  body  know  ? — he  does  not  know 
himself.  For  this  reason,  Fry  is  immensely  ex- 
citing and  interesting  to  everybody.  If  you  get 
astride  of  his  Pegasus  with  him,  he  may  soar  with 
you  to  the  stars — or  he  may  lodge  you  in  a  tur- 
nip-field: and  one  result  is  about  as  amusing  and 
satisfactory  to  the  mad  rider  as  another.  He 
likes,  apparently,  to  upset  his  own  conclusions, 
turn  pathos  into  bathos,  and — like  Halleck's  mu- 
sic-ceasing-when-it-rains-on-Scudder's-balcony, — 
perch  a  mocking  rooster  upon  the  steeple-point 
of  a  fine  lyric. 

Here  is  a  quartet,  for  instance,  which,  from  all 
accounts  (for  we  were  most  reluctantly  called  out 
from  the  concert-room  before  we  had  reached 
this  point  in  the  programme  and  had  to  hear  with 
other,  but  judicious,  ears)  has  a  first  movement 
which  is  a  veritable  nest  of  snakes — the  instru- 
ments coiling  and  squirming  and  intertwining  in 
the  most  labyrinthian  confusion  :  and  yet  a  suc- 
ceeding, slow  movement,  which  is  a  square,  con- 
secutive, beautiful  piece  of  writing,  as  though  a 
man  had  come  to  his  senses  from  previous  cham- 
pagne, and  now  were  talking  coherent  and 
charming  sense  to  you. 

Long  live  Fry ! — He  is  full  of  "  youth  and 
juice" — enthusiasm  for  Art  and  glorious  charity 
and  kindness  for  all  artists — with  a  fire  in  his 
brain,  (though  smoke  sometimes  envelope  it,) 
which  makes  him  luminous  when  it  does  clearly 
break  forth,  and  stamps  him  as  a  man  of  genius. 


The  father  of  Fanny  EUsler  was  for  many  years 
copyist  to  Prince  Esterhazy,  for  whom  he  copied  most 
of  the  works  of  Haydn. 


Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Lablache. 

From  the  London  Musical  World. 

Lamentation  for  the  loss  of  a  great  artist  is  too 
frequently  accompanied  with  regret  that  his  place 
may  never  be  supplied.  Within  our  own  recol- 
lection how  many  actors  and  singers  have  quitted 
the  scene  without  the  remotest  chance  of  leaving 
a  successor  behind  them!  Time  was,  when  on 
the  lyric  and  dramatic  stage  the  disappearance 
of  one  star  was  followed  invariably  by  the  advent 
of  another.  The  chronicles  of  the  Italian  Opera 
and  our  own  theatres  will  show  this.  The  line 
of  eminent  tragedians  was  kept  up  in  one  un- 
broken series  from  Bctterton  to  Macready.  The 
list  of  renowned  singers  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
from  Paechierotti  and  Banti,  down  to  Mario  and 
Grisi,  indicates  no  interruption.  But  here  it 
would  seem  to  come  to  a  full  stop.  What  tenor 
or  soprano  at  present  on  the  lyric  stage  is  likely 
to  fill  the  seat  occupied  by  Mario  or  Grisi  ?  Have 
we  any  barytone  left  worthy  to  supply  Tambur- 
ini's  place  ?  Is  not  Alboni  the  last  of  the  great 
race  of  contraltos  who  figured  so  conspicuously 
in  Rossini's  operas  V  Above  all,  does  it  lie  with- 
in the  bounds  of  probability  that  a  bass  singer 
like.  Lablache  will  in  our  time  adorn  the  boards 
of  the  Italian  stage  ?  Everybody  will  answer 
these  interrogatories  without  hesitation  in  the  ne- 
gative, and  will  deplore  with  us  the  lamentable 
and  unaccountable  deterioration  of  the  modern 
stage. 

Louis  Lablache  was  born  at  Naples  on  the  6th 
of  December,  1704.     He  was,  as  his  name  indi- 
cates, of  French  extraction.     His  father,  Nicolas 
Lablache,  had   been   a   merchant  at   Marseilles, 
but  removed  to  Naples  in  1791.     He  was  one  of 
the  victims  of  the  persecutions  exercised  against 
the  French  by  the  Italians  in  1799.     Afterwards, 
when  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  was  subjected  to 
French  domination,  Napoleon,  whose   policy  in- 
clined him  to  conciliate  all  parties,  to  make  atone- 
ment for  the   ill-treatment  offered   to  his   family, 
had  the  young  Lablache  placed  as  a  pupil  in  the 
Conservatoire  of  La  Pieta  dei  Turchini,  at  Naples. 
He  was  twelve  years  old  when  he  was  admitted. 
He  commenced  studying,  at  the  same  time  singing 
and  playing  on  several  instruments,  but  appear- 
ed   to  have  little  taste  or  inclination  for   music. 
He  was   negligent   in  his   practice,  and   was  not 
cited  among  his  companions  for  the  regularity  of 
his  conduct.    An  unforeseen  occurrence  took  place 
a  few  years  after  he  entered  the  Academy,  which 
revealed  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind,  concealed 
up  to  that  time.     One  of  his  comrades,  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  was  engaged  to  play  the  contra- 
basso  at  a  concert.     He  fell  ill  three  days  before 
the    performance,  and    a   substitute   had   to   be 
sought.     Lablache  had  never  played  the  contra- 
basso  ;  he  nevertheless  offered  to  supply  the  place 
of  his  sick  companion,  and  three  days'  practice 
sufficed   to  enable   him   to   undertake   his   part. 
His  success  did  not  increase  his  inclination  to  be- 
come an  instrumental   performer.     He  felt  that 
his  vocation  was   the  stage.     Five   times  he    fled 
from  the  Conservatoire  to  seek  an  engagement  at 
the  minor  theatres  of  the  capital.     It  was  during 
these  escapades  of  the  young  Lablache,  if  not  in 
consequence  of  them,  that  a  royal  ordinance  was 
issued,   interdicting   managers   of  theatres   from 
engaging  a   pupil  of  the    Conservatoire  without 
special  authority,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  two 
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thousand  ducats,  and  the  closing  of  the   theatre 
for  fifteen  days. 

Having  at  length  terminated  his  studies  at  the 
Conservatoire,  and  being  free  to  follow  the  bent 
of  his  own  mind  without  fear  of  superiors  or  roy- 
al denouncements,  Lablache  accepted  an  engage- 
ment, in  1812,  at  the   San   Carlino,  one   of  the 
minor  theatres  of  Naples,  as  buffo  Napolitano — a 
specimen  of  which  character  was  presented  for  the 
first  time,  a  few  weeks  since,  at  the    St.   James's 
Theatre,  in  the  person  of  Signor  Carrione.     La- 
blache  was  only  in  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he 
entered  upon   his   first  engagement  at  a  theatre. 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Sig.   Pinotti,  an  Italian  actor  of  great  reputa- 
tion in  his  own  country.     The  following  year  he 
went  to   Messina,  and   appeared   again  as   buffo 
Napolitano.     But   this  line  of  characters  he  was 
not  long  destined   to  fill.     While  at  Messina  he 
received   an  offer   to  sing  at   Palermo  as  primo 
basso  cantante,  with  which  he  at  once  closed,  and 
made  his  debut  in  an  opera  by  Pavesi,  Ser  Marc 
Antonio.     His  success  was  so  decided  as  to  induce 
him   to   remain  at   Palermo   for  five  years.     Al- 
though  removed  far   from   the  centre  of  Italy, 
Lablache  was  not  unknown.     Insensibly  his  re- 
putation extended,  and  the  administration  of  the 
theatre  of  La  Scala,  at  Milan,  engaged  him  in 
1817.     He  made   his.  appearance  as  Dandini  in 
Rossini's  Cenerentola,  written  a  short  time  previ- 
ously for  De  Begnis,  and  was  received  with  the 
utmost  transports.     Soon  afterwards  Mercadante 
wrote  Etisa  e  Claudio  for  him.     The  renown  of 
the  young  artist  now  in  reality  spread  throughout 
all  Italy.     From   Milan   he  proceeded  to  Turin, 
where  he  performed   Alberto  in   Paer's  Agnese 
with  great  success.     He  also  appeared  in  his  fa- 
vorite parts  in   other   cities  of  less  note,  and  in 
1822  returned  to  Milan.     Thence  he  proceeded 
to  Venice,  where  he  remained  some  time,  and  in 
1824  accepted  an  engagement  at  Vienna.     Here 
he  eclipsed   all   his  compatriots,   and   the  public 
journals  were   never  tired  eulogising  the  grand- 
eur and  quality  of  his  voice,  his  profound  intelli- 
gence, and  the  truthfulness  of  his  acting.     The 
Viennese   carried   their  admiration   so  far  as  to 
have  a  medal  struck  in  his  honor. 

After  the  Congress  of  Laybach,  Lablache  ob- 
tained at  Vienna  an  audience  of  Ferdinand  the 
First,  King  of  Naples,  who  received  him  with  in- 
finite kindness,  appointed  him  singer  to  his  chap- 
el, and  gave  him  an  engagement  for  the  grand 
theatre  San  Carlo.  After  an  absence  of  twelve 
years  Lablache  returned  to  Naples,  a  different 
person  altogether  in  regard  to  accomplishments 
and  acquirements  from  the  youth  who  hurried 
away  from  his  native  city  to  Messina  to  accept  an 
engagement  as  buffo  Napolitano.  He  was  now  the 
accomplished  singer,  the  finished  actor ;  and  all 
first-rate  parts,  whether  bass  or  barytone,  were 
his  by  right.  He  made  his  first  appearance  at 
the  San  Carlo  as  Assur  in  Rossini's  Semiramide, 
in  which,  although  the  music  was  composed  for 
Filippo  Galli,  a  singer  remarkable  for  the  flexibili- 
ty of  his  voice,  he  produced  a  deep  impression. 
He  stayed  two  years  at  the  great  opera-house  of 
Naples,  and  was  not  only  increasing  his  fame, 
but  making  rapid  strides  in  his  art.  He  next  ap- 
peared at  Parma,  in  an  early  opera  called  Zaira, 
by  Bellini,  whose  star  wasjust  beginning  to  glim- 
mer on  the  musical  horizon. 

In  the  year  1830  Lablache  first  appeared  at 
Paris,  and  created  a  powerful  impression.  His 
talent  at  once  conciliated  all  grades  and  all  tastes 
of  the  musical  cognoscenti — more  especially  as  it 
had  not  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  London  examina- 
tion. Certainly  an  artist  like  Lablache  had  not 
hitherto  adorned  the  brilliant  stage  of  the  Itali- 
ens.  The  critics  were  divided  as  to  the  superi- 
ority of  his  comic  and  tragic  powers,  but  there 
was  no  second  opinion  about  the  beauty,  grand- 
eur and  majesty  of  his  voice,  his  admirable  sing- 
ing, his  musical  instinct,  and  his  noble  and 
striking  appearance.  The  first  comic  parts  in 
which  he  performed  at  Paris  were  Geronimo  in 
Cimarosa's  Matrimonii)  Segreto,  the  Podestii  in 
Rossini's  Oazza  Ladra,  Dandini  and  the  Baron 
in  Cenerentola,  and  the  old  manager  in  La  Prova 
d'un  Opera  Seria.  His  serious  characters  were 
Henry  the  Eighth  in  Anna  Bolena,  and  Oroveso 


in  Norma.  His  success  could  not  fail  to  cross  the 
Channel,  and  a  London  engagement  being  offer- 
ed to  him,  we  find  him  making  his  entree  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  on  the  13th  of  May,  in  the 
same  year  (1830),  as  Geronimo  in  the  Malri- 
monio  Segreto—  the  first  of  the  "glorious  quartel" 
who  appeared  in  this  country,  Rubini  coming  to 
London  in  1831,  Tamburini  in  1832,  and  Grisi 
in  1833.  He  returned  to  London  the  two  follow- 
ing seasons,  adding  each  year  new  characters  to 
his  repertoire,  but  for  some  cause  unknown,  or 
unexplained,  most  probably  prevented  by  his 
engagements  in  Italy,  he  did  not  appear  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  1833.  In  the  season  of  1834, 
Lablache,  Grisi,  Rubini,  and  Tamburini,  united 
their  talents  for  the  first  time,  if  we  mistake  not, 
in  La  Gazza  Ladra,  which  was  the  favorite 
opera  of  that  and  the  two  subsequent  years.  In 
1833,  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  in  the  autumn, 
appeared  for  the  first  time  as  Dulcamara,  in  Don- 
izetti's L'Elisir  d'Amore,  written  especially  for 
him,  with  prodigious  success.  He  returned  to 
Paris  in  1834,  and  thence  to  London  in  the  same 
year,  from  which  time  up  to  the  disastrous  clos- 
ing of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  1852  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  ornaments  and  staunchest  sup- 
porters of  the  opera  in  the  Haymarket.  For 
many  years  Lablache's  time  was  fully  occupied 
between  the  London  and  Parisian  operas  and  his 
engagements  at  the  Festival  Concerts  in  the 
provinces.  In  the  season  1850,  he  succeeded 
Tamburini  in  the  direction  of  the  Imperial  Thea- 
tre at  St.  Petersburg,  and  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  administration  for  five  years.  It  would 
have  been  well,  however,  for  the  art  if  neither 
Tamburini  nor  Lablache  had  ever  been  tempted 
to  the  city  of  snows.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  the 
former  lost  his  voice  there,  and  the  death  of  the 
latter  was  in  all  probability  accelerated  by  the 
rigour  of  the  climate. 

In  1854,  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  still  continu- 
ing closed,  Lablache  made  his  first  appearance 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
in  his  famous  part  of  Doctor  Bartolo  in  11  Bur- 
biere,  Mario  being  the  Count,  Ronconi  the  bar- 
ber, and  Mad.  Bosio  making  her  first  appearance 
as  Rosina. 

For  two  seasons,  Lablache  did  eminent  service 
to  the  cause  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  during 
which  time  he  played  the  round  of  nearly  all  his 
great  parts,  and  appeared  in  one  new  character, 
the  Tartar  Corporal,  Gritzenko,  in  Meyerbeer's 
L'Etoile  du  Nord,  the  music  of  which  was  alter- 
ed, and  the  recitatives  written  for  him.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  event  in  the  histoiy  of  his 
career  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  was  resuming 
the  character  of  Don  Pasquale,  in  Donizetti's 
popular  opera  of  that  name,  with  Grisi,  Mario, 
and  Tamburini,  the  original  east,  as  it  was  first 
represented  in  Paris,  in  1843.  This  was  perform- 
ed on  Thursday,  June  the  28th.  Although 
announced  in  the  prospectus,  he  was  unable  the 
following  year,  from  ill-health,  to  join  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  troupe,  when  the  disastrous  burn- 
ing of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  drove  them  to  the 
smaller  house  in  the  Strand.  Lablache's  final 
appearance  on  the  Italian  stage  took  place  on 
Thursday,  August  9th,  in  L'Etoile  du  Nord,  the 
last  night  of  the  season  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera. 

Lablache  was  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
the  Italian  Opera  in  this  or  any  other  age.  His 
voice  was  perhaps  the  grandest  and  most  power- 
ful ever  heard.  In  depth  and  extent  it  certainly 
has  been  surpassed ;  but  for  volume  and  quality 
combined  has  never  been  approached.  Such  an 
organ,  indeed,  was  as  effective  and  capable  as 
twenty  singers  in  a  chorus.  Who  does  not  re- 
member how  it  pealed  in  the  finales  and  concert- 
ed pieces  like  thunder  in  the  tempest?  No 
strength  of  band  and  choir  was  able  to  drown  the 
echoes  of  those  tremendous  tones.  The  quality 
was  no  less  admirable  than  the  power  was  stu- 
pendous. Open,  clear,  and  produced  directly 
from  the  chest,  without,  we  may  say,  one  head 
note,  Lablache's  voice  differed  essentially  from 
all  the  basses  we  ever  heard.  His  was,  in  fact, 
a  purely  natural  voice,  and  did  not  seem  to  include 
one  made  note.  Hence  it  retained  nearly  all  its 
force  and  fulness  to  the  last ;  and  at  sixty  years 


of  age  Lablache,  in  many  respects,  sang  as  pow- 
erfully as  in  his  best  days.  Flexibility  and 
facility  in  the  voice  have  never  yet  been  united 
with  volume  and  weight,  and  Lablache  consti- 
tuted no  exception  to  this  rule.  How  he  sang 
the  music  of  Assur  (Semiramide),  or  even  Figaro 
(Barbiere),  we  cannot  say,  never  having  heard 
him  in  any  one  of  the  parts.  We  can  only  sup- 
pose his  amazing  rapidity  and  distinctness  in 
enunciating  the  words  made  amends  for  his  defi- 
ciency in  execution.  Rapid  articulation  was  one 
of  the  special  merits  of  his  comic  singing.  The 
celerity,  ease,  and  distinctness  with  which  he  ut- 
tured  a  quantity  of  syllables  in  a  breath  was  tru- 
ly amazing.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  his 
"Largo  al  factotum,"  which  we  once  heard  him 
sing  at  a  concert,  was  incomparable.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  slow  and  grave  passages,  the 
grandeur,  breadth,  and  majesty  of  his  voice  gave 
immense  effect.  As  an  instance,  we  may  cite  the 
exquisite  phrase,  "Nella  bionda,"  in  Leporello's 
song,  "Madamina,"  in  Don  Giovanni;  the  grand 
air,  "La  Vendetta,"  from  the  Nozze  di  Figaro  : 
the  Grand  Prayer  in  Most  in  Egitto ;  the  song 
previous  to  shooting  the  arrow  in  GuUlaume  Tell: 
and  sundry  passages  in  Puritani,  all  familiar  to 
the  modern  frequenter  of  the  opera.  In  pure 
abstract  singing,  both  from  his  voice  and  a  judg- 
ment that  never  led  him  into  extravagance,  La- 
blache had  no  equal  as  a  bass  singer.  His  style 
and  method  were  founded  on  the  best  models, 
and  his  own  admirable  instincts  supplied  all  else 
that  was  required.  Lablache  possessed  one  ad- 
vantage which  few  singers  can  boast  of.  He  was 
a  good  musician.  It  is  strange  how  many  of  the 
most  renowned  Italian  vocalists  were,  and  are, 
utterly  deficient  in  musical  education.  When 
we  hear  and  see  such  artists  as  Catalani,  Pasta, 
Grisi,  Rubini,  Donzelli,  Tamburini,  Mario,  and 
others,  almost  incapable  of  distinguishing  one 
chord  from  another,  we  are  compelled  to  believe 
that  musical  instruction  beyond  the  art  of  vocal- 
ization is  not  necessary  to  become  a  great  singer. 
Lablache,  however,  was  an  honorable  exception. 
He  was  in  reality  a  good  musician,  which  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  his  having  undergone  his  earliest 
course  of  education  as  an  instrumental  per- 
former. (Conclusion  nest  week.) 


Opera  in  Havana. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune 
(Feb.  2.)  writes  : 

Mme.  Gazzaniga  had  her  benefit  last  Saturday 
night,  which  far  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  in 
enthusiasm  that  I  ever  saw  in  Havana.  The  theatre 
was  so  full  that  the  authorities  forbade  the  further 
sale  of  tickets.  Her  appearance  on  the  stage  was 
the  signal  for  immense  cheering,  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  gold  cup  with  hundreds  of  bouquets,  pigeons, 
doves,  canaries,  &c.  During  the  whole  opera,  par- 
ticularly in  Gran  Dio!  morir  si  jorene !  she  was-  pe- 
culiarly happy.  Some  barbarian,  however,  threw 
her  a  garlic  crown.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  as- 
certain the  author  of  the  insult,  but  in  vain.  After 
the  opera  was  over,  the  stage  was  illuminated,  and 
she  was  crowned  amidst  a  shower  of  fire-works.  The 
presents  she  received  and  the  tickets  sold  netted  the 
handsome  sum  of  $6,000.  In  addition  to  all  this  she 
was  conveyed  to  her  hotel  in  the  private  carriage  of 
one  of  our  titled  families,  and  serenaded  by  the  ar- 
tillery band,  the  whole  winding  up  with  a  grand 
supper. 

Mme.  Frezzolini's  benefit  comes  off  next  Wednes- 
day, and  promises  to  be  almost  as  enthusiastic  a 
demonstration  as  Mme.  Gazzaniga's.  Each  prima 
donna  is  defended  by  a  tri-weekly  sheet  dedicated  to 
the  exclusive  task  of  praising  the  one  and  criticising 
the  other.  As  the  articles  are  spicy,  and  accompa- 
nied with  good  caricatures,  these  papers  sell  well, 
and  the  excitement  is  kept  up.  The  consequence  is 
that  these  rival  parties  lose  sight  of  the  merit  of  the 
different  operas  in  the  eagerness  to  applaud  or  cen- 
sure one  or. the  other  of  the  two  "  donnas."  In  the 
meantime,  Max  Maretzek  laughs  in  his  sleeve  at  this 
folly,  and  fills  his  pockets. 

The  Herald's  correspondent  (Feb.  22)  writes: 
Max  Maretzek  concluded  his  engagement  with  the 
Havana  opera  public  last  night  with  a  most  brilliant 
display  of  operatic  talent  to  a  full  house.  Brignoli 
surpassed  himself;  Amodio  was  often  called  out  by 
plaudits  long  and  earnest;  Signora  Frezzolini  was 
enthusiastically  cheered,  and  our  own  Miss  Phillipps 
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was  greeted  to  the  very  echo  of  the  dome.  Half  of 
the  engagement  for  the  last  abous  was  remitted  in 
favor  of  the  opera  troupe  by  the  public  and  govern- 
ment, for  reason  of  the  affliction  of  Gazzaniga  in  the 
loss  of  her  husband,  the  Marquis  of  Malaspina,  which 
put  out  the  light  of  that  brilliant  star  of  the  operatic 
drama.  Max  Maretzek  has  the  title  from  the  Havana 
public  of  Lt  Grand  Empresario,  and  he  goes  from  us 
flush  in  cash  and  our  best  God  speed  for  his  future 
success.  The  company  leave  for  Charleston,  per 
steamer  Isabel,  on  the  25th,  and  will  play  a  short 
engagement  in  that  city. 


Musical  Legislation. — The  Maine  Legislature 
has  instituted  the  novel  and  very  pleasant  feature  of 
morning  concerts  in  Legislative  sessions.  The  Ken- 
nebec Journal  says : 

The  veteran  Messenger  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Newburgh,  has  a  taste  for  music,  and  he 
has  discovered  an  unusual  amount  and  variety  of 
musical  talent  among  the  members.  This  united 
talent  has  been  brought  out  in  a  series  of  impromptu 
morning  concerts  before  the  hour  of  calling  the 
House  to  order,  until,  at  length,  morning  singing 
has  become  a  regular  institution  in  the  Representa- 
tives' Hall,  for  the  fifteen  minutes  before  the  Speaker 
takes  his  seat.  At  times  the  spirit  of  harmony  be- 
comes pervading,  when  the  singing  is  specially  mark- 
ed by  simple  melody,  and  grave  Senators  and  mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  large  numbers  gather  round 
the  centre  of  the  Hall  and  join  the  singing  of  familiar 
tunes  in  true  Congregational  style,  and  the  music 
rises  and  floa's  and  echoes  through  the  Hall  with 
fine  effect.  It  partakes,  at  times,  of  a  truly  devo- 
tional character,  and  is  regarded  as  a  most  accepta- 
ble exercise  to  all  in  attendance  at  the  State  House 
during  the  session,  and  highly  satisfactory  to  stran- 
gers who  happen  to  be  present. 

4        M        > 

From  my  Diary,  No.  26. 

March  2.— Mr.  Ullman  announces  an  increase  of 
prices  on  account  of  the  great  cost  in  putting  the 
"  Huguenots"  upon  the  stage,  which  will  be  some 
$10,000.  True,  he  has  no  assistance  from  govern- 
ment, and  must  depend  upon  filling  the  three  or  four 
thousand  seats,  which  the  New  York  Academy  is 
said  to  hold. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  where  the  prices 
were,  in  1854,  $2  25  to  the  first  boxes,  and  $1.  for 
parterre,  and  where  $200,000  per  annum  must  be 
taken  at  the  door,  in  addition  to  governmental  aid 
to  meet  the  annual  receipts,  the  "  Prophet"  was  put 
upon  the  stage  at  an  expense  of  $18,000.  The 
house  holds  at  highest  prices,  $2,335. 

At  Berlin,  where  the  aid  of  government  is  some 
$250  to  $300  to  each  performance,  and  where  the 
house,  at  highest  prices,  can  hold  but  $1,350,  we 
find  the  following  in  a  list  of  operas  put  upon  the 
stage  : 

Nourmahal, $12,500 

Alcidor, 12,500 

Prophet, 13,675 

Undine  (ballet), 14,250 

Camp  of  Silesia, 19,950 

If  the  "  Huguenots"  in  New  York  draw  full  houses, 
I  should  think,  considering  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  persons  who  are  in  Mr.  Ullman's  employ- 
ment, that  it  might  pay  ! 

Jftustiptt  djjrntitJSjjotuUtqe. 

Florence,  Jan.  19. — The  largest  theatre  in 
Florence  is  the  Teatro  Ferdinando,  or  Paliano, 
as  it  is  commonly  called.  The  building  itself  oc- 
cupies a  square  plot  of  ground  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  and  is  entirely  used  for  the  purposes 
of  the  theatre,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stores 
and  offices  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  prices  of  admission  are  one  liro  (twenty 
cents)  to  the  parquette,  ten  soldi  (about  seven 
cents)  to  the  gallery,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
house   is  portioned  off  into  private  boxes,   one 


hundred  and  eighty-eight  in  number,  including 
the  two  upper  rows  which  constitute  the  gallery. 
The  price  of  admission  to  subscribers  by  the  sea- 
son, to  the  parquette,  is  very  much  lower,  and, 
attracted  by  the  cheapness  of  the  article,  I  en- 
tered my  name  among  the  list  of  Signori  Abuo- 
nati,  as  the  subscribers  are  called,  and  for  a  sum 
equal  to  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents,  I  am  entitled 
to  an  admission  to  the  twenty-four  performances, 
and  to  the  masked  ball  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
This  theatre  is  far  more  aristocratic  than  the  de- 
lightfully shabby  little  Goldoni  Theatre,  where 
you  can  eat  roast  chestnuts  during  the  cadenza 
of  the  prima  donna,  without  feeling  that  you  are 
a  loafer — a  luxurious  freedom,  I  assure  you. 
Here,  in  the  parquette, Hhe  respectable  middling 
classes  of  Florence  are  to  be  seen.  The  seats 
are  comfortable  and  handsomely  cushioned,  and 
the  performances  the  best  that  are  given  in  Flor- 
ence. One  might  naturally  suppose  that  when 
the  article  is  given  at  such  a  price  it  would  be  of 
an  inferior  quality.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  operas  are  given  here  in  a  style  I  have  nev- 
er seen  surpassed,  and  with  much  more  complete- 
ness than  in  the  more  famed  theatre  of  the  Per- 
gola, of  which  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
speak. 

The  performances  at  the  Goldoni  take  place 
four  times  in  the  week,  on  the  nights  of  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Sunday,  the  latter  being 
the  great  gala  night  when  the  building  is  crowd- 
ed bM  hour  before  the  commencement  of  the  per- 
formance. The  Carnival  season  of  1857-8  opened 
on  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  November,  with  Elba 
Velasco,  a  superb  opera  by  Pacini,  and  one  that 
for  a  time  made  me  stagger  in  my  Verdi  faith. 

This  Elisa  Velasco  was  first  produced  at  Ven- 
ice in  1845.  under  the  title  of  Lorenzo  Medici. 
It  is  so  fresh,  so  original,  and  combines  musical 
science  so  well  with  ear-haunting  and  simple 
melody,  that  it  appears  to  me  astonishing  that  it 
has  not  obtained  a  reputation  out  of  Italy.  Even 
here  it  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  appreciated,  for 
it  is  only  performed  during  the  present  Carnival 
at  Pisa  and  Florence,  while  Troealore  and  Trav- 
iata  occupy  each  over  a  dozen  of  the  Italian 
lyric  stages.  The  story  turns  on  paternal  love, 
but  is  so  confused  and  poorly  worked  out,  that  I 
can  give  you  no  idea  of  it,  except  to  observe 
that  it  affords  some  fine  dramatic  situations.  The 
opera  opens  with  a  delicious  prelude  rather  than 
overture,  followed  by  a  brilliant  yet  simple  cho- 
rus to  the  accompaniment  of  a  band  behind  the 
scenes.  The  principal  feature  of  the  first  act 
is  a  duo  for  tenor  and  baritone,  which  is  so  differ- 
ent in  style,  and  so  superior  to  the  duos  in  ordi- 
nary Italian  operas,  that  of  itself,  it  ought  to 
stamp  the  composer  as  a  musician  of  the  very 
highest  order  of  merit.  In  the  second  act  the 
soprano  appears,  opening  with  a  grand  scenaand 
aria,  followed  by  a  duo  by  soprano  and  baritone. 
A  concerted  piece  in  the  style  of  the  favorite 
quintet  in  Lucia,  only  vastly  superior  to  this  mas- 
ter-piece of  Donizetti,  closes  the  act.  The  third 
act  commences  with  a  striking  air  for  tenor  :  Del 
lungo  fingere,  and  then  follows  the  grand  feature 
of  the  opera,  the  prison  scene,  where  is  music 
that  once  heard  can  never  be  forgotten.  Of 
course  no  idea  of  it  can  be  given  in  words,  but  I 
can  picture  to  you  the  scene  and  the  emotions  de- 
lineated, and  your  imagination  must  fill  up  the 
rest. 

Imagine,  then,  the  interior  of  a  Moorish  prison, 


sustained  by  massive  columns  and  heavy  Moris- 
can  arches,  and  illuminated  by  a  lamp  depending 
from  the  ceiling.  The  walls  are  partially  cov- 
ered with  mosaic  work,  while  in  other  portions 
prisoners  have  scrawled  their  names.  The  scene 
is  at  first  deserted,  but  soon  enter  a  company  of 
men,  with  chains  on  their  hands,  who  have  been 
imprisoned  with  Ferdinand  Velasco  (the  baritone 
of  the  opera),  for  supporting  the  claims  of  their 
rightful  prince,  Alfonso,  against  the  usurper,  who 
now  occupies  his  throne.  After  a  short  prelude 
by  the  orchestra,  the  bassi  sing  in  unison  to  a 
slow  minor  movement,  the  tenors  responding : 

Perche  si  lenti  passano 
Gli  istanti  del  dolore  ! 
Quel  la  che  sempre  celere 
Fredda  a'mortali  il  core, 
La  morte  inesorabile, 
Tarda  per  noi  si  fa. 

After  repeating  this  solemn  strain,  they  turn  to 

the  walls,  and  write  their  own  names  under  those 

of  former  prisoners,   and  then   returning,  burst 

forth  into  a  loyal  strain  in   honor  of  their  prince, 

and   invoke   the   Lord    to   defend  their    cause. 

Ferdinand  now  appears,  and   then  follows  some 

grand  music  for  baritone  and  chorus,  which  is,  in 

my  opinion,  only  excelled  in   Italian  opera  by 

the   wonderful  chorus  writing  in  Guillaume  Tell. 

Elisa  Velasco  now  enters  to  take  a  sad  farewell 

of  her  father  ;  she  beseeches  his  blessing : 

Bless,  oh  !  father,  bless  thy  orphan  child, 
In  this  sad  hour  of  grief  and  woe, 
And  thy  last,  dying  accents,  will  infuse 
New  courage  in  my  heart. 

Then,  martyred  parent, 
Then  in  my  breast  will  ever  live  thy  honor. 

And  then  a  hush  comes  over  the  audience,  aud 
to  the  obligato  accompaniment  of  the  violoncello, 
Ferdinand  blesses  his  child  : 

Protect,  oh  !  God,  this  orphan,  that  in  thy  hands  I 

now  confide  ; 
Through  the  troubled  sea  of  life,  guide  her,  O  Lord 

Most  High  ! 

Bless  her,  thou  Father  of  orphans. 

And  the  chorus  respond  : 

Oh  God,  wdio  art  of  orphans  the  Father  and  Eternal 

Comfort, 
Into  Thy  hands  alone  our  children  we  confide  ; 

Bless  them,  thou  Father  of  orphans. 

This  scene  is  unparalleled.  Again,  the  aria  of 
Ferdinand  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  blessing  of 
Albert  by  William  Tell,  before  he  lets  fly  the 
doubtful  shaft.  In  these  instances  both  Pacini 
and  Rossini  have  made  use  of  the  violoncello, 
than  which  no  instrument  in  the  entire  orchestra 
can,  under  the  hands  of  a  skilled  and  expressive 
player,  emit  more  sweetly  melancholy  sounds. 
The  last  act  of  Elisa  Velasco  contains  a  grand 
scena  for  soprano,  a  "  tremendous"  trio  finale  for 
soprano,  bass  and  tenor.  The  opera  has  been 
excellently  performed  in  Florence.  The  prima 
donna  Tortolini  is  a  polished  and  elegant 
singer,  not  without  expression.  The  baritone 
Cresci  is  superior  to  Corsi  of  the  llaliens,  at 
Paris,  who  is  superior  to  our  old  friend  Amodio, 
though  they  all  three  possess  a  peculiar  richness 
of  voice,  which  forms  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween them.  The  palm  must,  however,  be  given 
to  Cresci;  his  rendition  of  the  benediction  scene 
was  wonderful.  The  only  baritone  we  have  had 
in  America  to  come  any  where  near  this  Cresci 
was  Badiali.  Then  in  the  tenor  Limberti  there 
is  another  wonderful  artist,  with  an  immensely 
high  tenore  robusto  voice,  and  a  fervidness  of  style 
and  intensity  of  expression  that  makes  him  a  sing- 
er of  the  first  rank,  and  deserving  a  more  ex- 
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tended  fame  than  that  lazy  and  much  overrated 
individual,  Mario.  The  chorus  is  numerous,  and 
every  member  of  it  acts,  as  well  as  sings.  In  the 
prison  scene,  there  were  thirty  male  choristers — 
and  thirty  well-trained  male  voices  are  capable 
of  producing  thrilling  effects. 

But  Elisa  Velasco  has  been  withdrawn  to  make 
room  for  1  Lombardi,  and  Pacini  is  forced  to  yield 
before  Verdi.  It  must  be  said  the  latter  shines 
but  poorly  in  comparison,  for  this  Lombardi  is 
most  decidedly  what  I  should  call  a  brown  sugar 
opera: — that  is,  there  is  a  constant  striving  after 
effect,  and  a  vehemence  of  noise,  and  a  repeated 
bolstering  up  of  puny  melodies  by  resorting  to 
effects  of  brass,  of  bands  behind  the  scenes,  that 
have  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  ear  to  that  of 
very  sweet,  brown,  second  quality  sugar  on  the 
palate.  It  is  in  only  one  or  two  instances  in  this 
opera  that  Verdi  comes  up  to  white  sugar  mark, 
and  then  we  will  give  to  him  the  credit  of  pro- 
ducing the  most  refined  kind  of  musical  white  su- 
gar, that  contrasts  vividly  with  the  surrounding- 
brown.  One  of  these  instances  is  the  trio  at  the 
close  of  the  third  act,  with  the  solo  violin  accom- 
paniment and  prelude.  The  story  of  the  Lom- 
bardi is  a  fine  one,  and  there  are  many  opportu- 
nities for  grandiose  effects  that  one  would  suppose 
Verdi  would  have  improved.  What  could  be  a 
finer  subject  than  the  arrival  of  the  Crusaders 
before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  their  cry  of 
religious  triumph  as  they  beheld  the  sacred  city ! 
But  here  Verdi  only  gives  as  common-place  a 
little  chorus  as  can  possibly  be  found  in  any  of 
his  works.  It  seems  to  me  the  man  must  have 
been  asleep  half  the  time  when  he  composed  the 
Lombardi;  during  the  waking  moments,  he  pro- 
duced the  grand  trio,  the  opening  baritone  air, 
the  tenor  air,  and  the  tenor  and  soprano  duo  of 
the  second  act,  and  the  "  vision  scene"  and  pol- 
acca  of  the  last.  All  the  rest  of  the  time  he  was 
fast  asleep,  and  snoring  so  hard  that  he  did  not 
know  how  blatant  yet  insignificant  was  the  music 
he  was  writing.  In  one  scene  he  attempts  to  de- 
pict a  battle  between  the  Christians  and  Saracens, 
working  in  snatches  of  the  different  war-songs  of 
each ;  but  when  we  consider  this  attempt  in  com- 
parison with  the  effects  which  Meyerbeer  has 
produced  in  corresponding  situations  in  his  Hu- 
guenots and  in  the  Etoile  du  Nord,  poor  Verdi 
appears  small,  nay,  minute  and  microscopic. 
However,  as  1  Lombardi  has  already  been  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  by  Maretzek,  and 
may  be  familiar  to  many  of  your  readers,  I  will 
waste  no  more  time  on  it.  Let  me,  however,  say 
that  Elisa  Kennet,  a  young  English  woman, 
with  a  rich,  thrilling  voice  and  an  impassioned 
method,  has  appeared  as  Giselda  in  /  Lombardi, 
with  decided  and  deserved  success.  She  is  a 
first  class  prima  donna. 

The  Ferdinando  Theatre  on  the  whole  may 
vie  with  almost  any  on  the  continent.  The  build- 
ing is  large  and  comfortable,  the  walls  hand- 
somely frescoed,  and  containing  portraits  of  all 
the  modern  great  composers,  poets  and  dramatists 
of  Italy,  while  the  prices  of  admission  are  so  low 
that  it  is  emphatically  a  "  people's  theatre." 

Trovator. 

New  York,  March  1.— For  several  weeks 
there  has  been  such  a  lull  in  our  musical  atmos- 
phere, that  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
give  you  intelligence  which  could  only  be  nega- 
tive.    It  would  hardly  have   interested   you  or 


your  readers,  to  hear  what  concerts  had  not  tak- 
en place ;  that  the  opera  had  not  returned,  etc. 
But  Dame  Music  was  only  taking  a  nap,  it  seems, 
and  awoke  last  week  to  renewed  and  increased 
activity.  From  Monday  to  Saturday,  every  day 
brought  some  musical  attraction.  Monday  night 
the  opera  re-opened  with  Purilani;  Tuesday 
morning  there  was  L'ltaliana  in  Algieri,  and  for 
the  evening,  Eiseeli/s  concert.  Wednesday, 
Don  Giovanni  was  given;  Thursday,  Dr.  Guil- 
mettb's  concert,  (which,  besides  being  "the  first 
classical  concert  in  America,"  was  pronounced  by 
the  profound  critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  to 
have  been  "the  most  interesting  of  the  season")  ; 
Friday,  Robert,  and  Saturday  morning,  Mason's 
Matinee. 

From  this  galaxy,  I  will  select  such  stars  as 
are  worthy  of  particular  notice,  and  begin  with 
Eisfeld's  Soiree.  The  programme  promised  us 
quartets  of  Onslow  and  Beethoven,  an  Andante 
and  Rondo  Gioioso,  by  Mendelssohn,  and  a  couple 
of  vocal  pieces  to  be  sung  by  Mrs.  Anna  War- 
ren, a  debutante  in  the  New  York  music  world 
— under  that  name  at  least.  Of  this  last  feature, 
as  usual,  the  least  said  the  better.  Mrs.  Warren 
has  a  very  fine  mezzo-soprano  voice,  but,  in  spite 
of  having  studied  in  Italy,  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  managing  it.  Her  instruction  is  very  uncer- 
tain, and  her  notes  waver  most  painfully.  Be- 
sides this,  there  was  a  certain  want  of  refinement 
in  her  singing,  which  made  the  morceaux,  which 
she  had  chosen,  a  eanzonetta,  by  Donizetti,  and 
a  very  insignificant  German  song  by  Truber,  ap- 
pear still  more  commonplace  than  they  leally 
were.  Again,  to  quote  the  above  mentioned 
critic  of  the  Times,  with  a  slight  alteration  :  "Mr. 
Eisfeld  is  always  very  (un)  fortunate  in  the  vo- 
cal contributions  to  his  concerts." 

Mr.  Hofemann,  in  the  piano  part  of  Mendels- 
sohn's composition,  played  with  his  usual  excel- 
lence, which  places  him,  in  my  opinion,  first  in 
the  ranks  of  our  resident  pianists.  The  style  of 
the  piece,  however,  (which  was  not  in  Mendels^ 
sohn's  happiest  vein)  was  not  calculated  to  bring 
out  his  more  characteristic  powers.  He  lacked 
the  fire  and  spirit  which  distinguishes  his  render- 
ing of  Chopin,  for  instance.  He  was  deservedly 
encored,  and  played  a  little  composition  of  his 
own,  of  less  value  than  others  which  I  have 
heard  from  him.  Of  the  two  Quartets,  that  of 
Onslow  (op.  4,  No.  1),  hardly  bears  mention  be- 
side the  other.  The  Andante  and  the  Minuet, 
were  the  most  attractive  movements.  The  whole, 
however,  was  so  well  rendered,  that,  as  the  first 
piece  of  the  programme,  and  with  three  other 
numbers  between  it  and  its  nobler  relative,  it 
proved  quite  satisfactory.  The  quartet  of  Beet- 
hoven was  indisputably  the  queen  of  the  evening. 
It  was  the  lovely  No.  5,  of  the  op.  IS  set,  in 
which  Mozart-like  freshness  and  simplicity  are 
already  so  intermingled  with  the  master's  won- 
drous depth  and  wealth  of  harmony,  as  to  form 
the  most  exquisite  whole.  The  Allegro  might 
pass  for  Mozart's,  with  its  quaint  melody  in 
triple  time,  so  charmingly  worked  up.  In  the 
minuet,  the  beautiful  transitions  and  changes  al- 
ready speak  of  a  higher  spirit,  which  in  the  An- 
dante, with  its  heavenly  melody,  its  wondrous 
harmonies,  and  its  loveliest  of  all  variations,  gains 
the  mastery  completely.  The  Finale  is  the  least 
attractive  of  the  four  parts,  but  we  need  some- 
thing to  bring  us  to  earth  again  after  the  celes- 
tial strains  of  the  Andante. 


Mason's  Matinee  was,  in  point  of  programme, 
superior  to  Eisfeld's  concert:  but,  although  the 
players  in  the  former  manifest  great  improve- 
ment every  time,  they  need  considerable  practice 
yet  before  they  can  equal  the  other  quartet 
They  gave  us,  this  time,  only  three  pieces,  but 
these  were  all  of  sterling  value.  A  charming 
quartet  by  Haydn,  in  IS  flat,  which  we  heard  last 
winter,  I  think,  from  the  Eisfeld  party ;  Beet- 
hoven's D  major  Trio:  and  a  novelty  (lor  this  coun- 
try) in  the  shape  of  Mendelssohn's  Octet.  Mr. 
Mason's  rendering  of  his  share  in  the  Trio  was 
very  fine  :  but  there  was,  again,  as  at  the  last  time, 
a  great  drawback  to  its  effectiveness  in  the  piano. 
This  was,  again,  one  of  Steinway's.  and.  though 
better  than  the  one  used  at  the  previous  Matinee, 
it  was  still  quite  harsh,  and  too  loud  for  the 
stringed  instruments.  The  Octet  is  a  very  bril- 
liant composition  for  a  double  quartet,  i.  e.  four 
violins,  two  violas,  and  two  'celli., — a  small  sym- 
phony in  fact.  It  is  very  rich  in  coloring,  and 
exceedingly  Mendelssohnish  in  character.  Alto- 
gether, this  concert  was  a  most  satisfactory  one, 
and  might  furnish  an  example  to  Mr.  Eisfeld  in 
one  particular,  i.  e.  the  absence  of  any  singing. 
Vocal  performances  certainly  vary  the  entertain- 
ment a  little,  but  unless  tbey  are  particularly  at- 
tractive, the  variety  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  and 
had  better  be  dispensed  with. 

In  connection  with  these  two  quartet  concerts, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  a  private  en- 
tertainment of  a  similar  nature,  which  took  place 
one  evening  last  week,  at  the  house  of  one  of  our 
musical  amateurs.  The  mistress  of  the  family  is 
a  fine  pianist,  and  frequently  plays  concerted 
music  with  some  of  our  resident  musicians.  On 
the  occasion  in  question,  Burke,  Eisfeld,  and 
Bergner,  had  promised  their  cooperation  for 
some  quartets  and  quintets.  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  one  of  three  or  four  listeners  invited. 
But,  as  at  the  last  moment  two  of  the  musical 
gentlemen  disappointed  us,  the  programme  was 
changed  a  la  impromptu.  An  old  viola  and  'cel- 
lo were  brought  down  from  the  garret,  furnished 
with  strings,  the  rubbish  which  had  settled  in 
them  shaken  out,  and  found  to  be  very  useful- 
We  had  a  Trio  of  Mozart,  for  piano,  violin  and 
viola,  in  which  the  latter  was  played  by  an  ama- 
teur violinist,  while  Mr.  Burke  retained  his  right- 
ful instrument.  Then  the  ever-obliging  artist 
made  his  wife  (as  he  has  christened  his  violin), 
sing  for  us,  in  two  parts  of  Mendelssohn's  exquis- 
ite concerto,  in  the  piano  accompaniment  of  which 

the  orchestra  was  ably  supplied  by  Mrs. . 

And  lastly,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a 
Trio  of  Beethoven,  (No.  2  of  his  first)  set,  in 
which  Mr.  Burke  came  out  in  a  new  character, 
i.  e.  as  a  violoncellist,  and  acquitted  himself  most 
admirably.     So,  after  all,  we  lost  nothing  by  the 

failure  of  the  first  plan. 

The  representation  of  Don  Giovanni,  last  Wed- 
nesday, was  one  of  the  best,  in  all  its  components, 
which  I  have  ever  witnessed.  Formes,  irresist- 
ably  funny  in  the  first  part  of  his  Leporello- 
career,  rouses  one's  full  admiration  by  his  noble 
conception  of  the  later  phases  of  the  character ; 
D'Angri,  exquisite  in  her  singing  and  perfect  in 
her  action  ;  Caradori,  making  a  more  pains- 
taking and  dignified  Elvira  than  any  I  have  ever 
seen  ;  Lagrange,  though  growing  sadly  defi- 
cient in  voice  and  delivery,  yet  always  the  earnest 
truthful  actress ;  Labocetta,  with  his  sweet 
voice,  making  the  most  of  his  rather  tame  part ; 
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and  Gassier,  with  only  a  trifle  too  much  dignity 
marring;  the  perfection  of  his  Don  Juan,  all  these 
made  a  most  enjoyable  ensemble.  I  hope  you 
will  have  the  opera  in  Boston  before  long,  so  as 
to  hear  for  yourself  the  attractions  it  presents. 

Mr.  Ullmann  is  certainly  an  indefatigable 
impresario,  and  the  public  owes  him  much.  Dur- 
ing the  last  season,  he  brought  out  Rossini's  ltnl- 
iana  in  Algieri,  and  last  week  he  gave  us  Olello. 
Soon  the  Huguenots  are  to  be  produced,  with  so 
much  extra  expense  and  show,  that  Mr.  Ullmann, 
in  a  touching  appeal,  throws  himself  upon  the 
public  and  asks  permission  to  increase  the  prices 
of  admission.  How  the  plan  will  work,  can 
hardly  be  foreseen.  t 


New  York,  Mar.  9. — Of  our  last  Philhar- 
monic Concert,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said 
that  is  favorable.  I  never  was  present  at  any 
performance  which,  like  this,  was  without  being 
at  all  inferior,  so  absolutely  unexciting.  There 
was  but  one  feature  in  it  calculated  to  rouse  en- 
thusiasm (which  it  did),  and  that  was  Mme. 
D'Angri's  singing.  We  have  never  had  any- 
thing like  it  at  these  concerts.  Earnest  and  ar- 
tistic in  everything  she  does,  Mme.  d'Angri  was  so 
fully  appreciated  on  this  occasion  as  to  be  encored 
after  both  numbers.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
delicious  Voi  chi  sapeie,  from  Mozart's  "  Figaro," 
than  which  nothing  were  suited  better  for  her 
smooth,  luscious  voice.  It  seemed  to  be  even  fit- 
ter for  it  than  Vedrai  carina,  which  assumed  the 
encore,  and  which  was  not  quite  as  fortunately 
delivered  as  in  the  opera.  The  lady's  other  aria 
was  Ah  !  mon  jV.s,  from  the  "  Prophet,"  which  was 
so  admirably  rendered  in  every  respect,  that  it 
made  me  long  to  hear  her  in  the  whole  role  of 
Fides.     This  she  repeated  in  full  when  encored. 

The  great  novelty  of  the  evening  was  the  Sym- 
phony, which  was  by  Ferdinand  Hiller,  and  has 
been;  as  the  programme  told  us,  "  performed 
with  great  success  in  Germany."  From  the 
same  source  we  learn,  too,  that  it  was  lent  (in 
manuscript)  to  the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Society 
by  the  composer."  I  must  confess  that  it  rather 
disappointed  me,  after  the  idea  of  Killer's  com- 
positions, which  his  reputation  had  given  me.  It 
appeared,  also,  to  fall  dead  upon  the.  audience. 
The  chief  impression  which  it  left  upon  me  was 
that  of  its  tameness.  The  only  movement  in 
which  any  spirit  is  to  be  discovered,  is  the  last. 
In  this,  too,  the  melodic  element  is  better  repre- 
sented than  in  its  predecessors.  In  these,  in  fact, 
it  is  sadly  deficient ;  nor  are  the  harmonic  com- 
binations and  effects  striking  enough  to  supply 
the  other  deficiency.  It  is,  altogether,  an  unin- 
teresting work,  and  one  in  which  you  will  discov- 
er but  little  more  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  hearing, 
than  at  the  first ;  a  pretty  good  proof  that  there 
is  not  much  in  it  to  be  discovered.  Very  differ- 
ent this  from  a  Symphony  by  Beethoven  or  Mo- 
zart, where  the  twentieth,  or  even  fiftieth  hearing 
will  bring  out  new  beauties,  hidden  before.  The 
Overtures  were  a  "  Faust"  by  Lind  paintner  a 
noisy,  rather  common-place  affair,  and  Beetho- 
ven's ever  beautiful  "  Coriolanus,"  which  was, 
however,  greatly  marred  by  the  want  of  spirit 
which,  emanating  apparently  from  the  Symphony, 
characterized  the  performance  of  the  orchestra 
during  the  whole  evening.  The  instrumental 
solos  were  in  the  hands  (and  mouth)  of  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Kieeer,  the  latter  a  most  skilful 
performer  on  the  clarinet.     He  played  a  very 


pleasing,  melodious  composition  by  Mr.  Eisfeld, 
which  we  heard  from  him  a  few  years  ago.  Mr. 
Mason  rendered  with  his  usual  excellence,  two 
movements  from  a  Concerto  for  piano  and  orches- 
tra by  Henselt,  and  interesting  work,  but  well 
adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  by  being 
singularly  quiet  and  calm. 

On  that  evening,  for  the  first  time,  I  remounted 
Olympus,  and  mingled  with  the  "  gods."  My  ex- 
perience leads  me  to  think  that  they  have  decid- 
edly the  advantage,  in  our  Academy,  over  the 
rest  of  the  audience  ;  for  not'  only  does  the  or- 
chestral music  reach  them  in  such  a  blended  vol- 
ume as  to  produce  an  entirely  different  effect 
from  that  it  has  below,  but  every  note  of  a  solo 
instrument  (even  the  piano),  and  every  breath 
of  (lie  voice  is  heard  as  distinctly  as  if  you  were 
within  two  feet  of  the  stage,  instead  of  perhaps 
two  hundred.  One  has  a  queer  feeling  in  look- 
ing down  fi'om  there,  however,  and  I  would 
hardly  advise  any  one  inclined  to  dizziness,  to 
venture  up  there. 

The  "  Huguenots"  was  brought  out  with  great 
splendor  last  night,  and,  in  spite  of  the  increased 
prices  and  a  severe  snow  storm,  the  house  was 
quite  full.  The  daily  papers,  however,  can  give 
you  a  better  account  thereof  than  I  can,  as  I  was 
not  present.  1 
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Our  Journal— Hew  Arrangements. 

We  are  about  to  be  emancipated.  We  have 
found  a  publisher.  Henceforth  we  shall  be  what 
for  six  years  we  have  longed  to  be,  simply  the 
Editor  and  not  the  Business  Manager  of  our 
Journal.  Ever  since  we  started  it  we  have  united 
all  the  functions  of  editor,  business  manager, 
clerk,  collector  and  pay-master  in  our  own  person. 
This  has  been  a  heavy  weight,  full  of  untold 
annoyances,  and  sadly  interfering  with  the  full 
and  free  carrying  out  of  those  very  editorial  ideals 
which  we  had  most  at  heart.  Neither  in  the  high 
sense  nor  in  the  popular  sense,  neither  to  the 
exacting  few  nor  to  the  many  who  require  "  milk 
for  babes"  in  Art,  has  our  paper  been  all  if  would 
have  been,  had  cares  of.  business  left  us  more  free 
hours  for  thinking  out  and  serving  up  all  the  right 
varieties  of  matter.  Of  this  short-coming  no  one 
has  been  more  conscious  than  ourselves;  our  main 
reliance  meanwhile  has  been  in  the  evidence  of 
true  intention,  in  the  spirit  of  impartial  loyalty  to 
Art,  which  we.  are  assured  has  first  and  last  shone 
clearly  through  these  columns,  and  in  such  not 
altogether  hopeless  approximation  to  our  design 
as,  with  the  aid  of  noble  helpers  and  contributors, 
we  have  in  spite  of  all  been  enabled  to  make. 
Now  we  shake  off  the  business  chains,  and  shall 
be  more  free  to  think  and  feel  and  write  and  seek 
welcome  and  instructive  access  to  the  sympathies 
of  a  much  larger  circle  of  readers. 

On  the  third  of  April  Dwight's  Journal 
of  Music  will  enter  upon  its  Sixth  Year  and 
Thirteenth  Volume,  under  the  auspices  as  business 
managers  and  publishers  of  Messrs.  Oliver  Dit- 
son  &  Co.,  well  known  as  the  most  extensive 
music-publishers  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  abundant  means  of  adding  to  it  many  desi- 
rable elements  which  we  alone  could  not.     They 


will  double  its  number  of  pages,  without  increas- 
ing its  subscription  price.  They  have  agencies 
by  which  largely  to  expand  its  circulation  every- 
where and  make  it  widely  sought  and  read.  But 
it  will  be  "  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music"  still ;  with 
the  same  Editor ;  the,  same  pledges  of  a  high, 
impartial,  independent  tone;  the  same  contribu- 
tors, and  more  ;  the  same  title,  form  and  general 
beauty  of  external  style  ;  and  with  the  addition 
of  new  claims  to  a  more  general  regard.  What 
we  have  done  that  was  useful,  we  shall  still  do 
better,  we  trust,  than  before  ;  old  friends  shall 
still  know  where  to  find  us  without  turning  aside 
from  that  true  and  upward  way  in  Art  in  which 
they  have  kept  us  company,  or  led  us  while  they 
seemed  to  follow  us ;  and  new  friends  we  hope 
will  welcome  us  when  they  find  that  we  have 
words  and  sympathies  for  them  more  than  they 
have  hitherto  perhaps  supposed. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  all  our  old  friends  and 
subscribers  will  stand  by  us,  and  will  enter  with 
us  upon  this  new  era  of  our  musical  journalism. 
Let  your  good  cheer  conduct  us  through  the 
change;  continue  to -'assist"  in  the  experiment, 
and  so  help  it,  spiritually  and  materially,  to  a  good 
issue.  We,  on  our  hand,  are  confident  that  we 
shall  stand  in  a  much  better  position  than  ever 
heretofore  to  serve  the  truest  interests  of  Art  and 
Music  in  this  country. 

Special  Request. — Not  quite  yet  can  we  shake  off 
all  the  chains  of  business, — especially  not  the  galling, 
thankless  duties  of  collector.  That  is  the  fault  of 
many  of  our  Subscribers  and  Advertisers,  who  are  de- 
linquent in  their  duty  to  us.  It  is  all  important  to  us, 
and  we  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  request,  that 
those  who  owe  us  for  the  current  year  (ending  this 
March  27th),  and  for  years  before  this,  will  instantly 
remit  the  amount  of  the  bills  sent  them  to  the  ad- 
dress of  J.  S.  Dwight. 


Congregational  Singing. 

On  the  principle  of  Audi  alteram  partem,  we 
cheerfully  give  place  to  the  following,  in  which 
we  think  there  must  be  some  truth. 

Brooklyn,  March,  8,  1858. 

J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq., — Dear  Sir  :  I  desire  to  offer 
my  earnest  protest  against  the  position  taken  by  your 
Brooklyn  correspondent  of  last  week  upon  die  sub- 
ject of  congregational  singing.  More  especially  do 
I  repudiate  the  laudation  of  the  musical  performan- 
ces in  Plymouth  Church.  As  a  victim  to  torments 
only  to  be  appreciated  by  one  who  has1  in  his  tempe- 
rament some  sensitiveness  to  chords  and  discords,  I 
cannot  patiently  hear  such  a  panegyric  pronounced 
upon  the  authors  of  my  misery.  I  am  not  whimsi- 
cally sensitive  nor  over-expectant  when  I  attend 
public  service;  but  when  spiritual  songs  become,  as 
in  this  instance,  a  Bahel  of  noise — when  to  an  organ 
constitutionally  afflicted  with  the  rickets  and  forever 
possessed  of  a  quinsy  in  every  one  of  its  throats,  is 
added  a  stentorian  alto  in  which  quantity  is  exemp- 
lified and  quality  ignored — said  alto  resolutely  keep- 
ing some  few  seconds  below  the  pitch  ;  some  collapsed 
basses,  and  a  few  straining  tenors  who  never  attain 
the  summit  of  their  ambition,  nor  the  pitch,  and  into 
the  months  of  this  motley  choir  is  put  a  tune  which 
seems  a  compromise  between  "  We'll  not  go  home 
till  morning!"  and  "Down  among  the  dead  men," 
I  am  in  utter  misery;  and  welcome  the  confused 
bourdonnement  of  the  congregation  as  a  grateful  screeu 
between  my  ear  and  the  horrible,  excruciating 
sound.  It  is  not  much  short  of  amusing  to  cast  a 
glance  of  the  eye  around  during  the  distressing  per- 
formance, and  notice  here  and  there  faces  which  you 
perhaps  recognize  as  habitue's  of  the  Philharmonic, 
now  wrought  up  to  the  frenzy  of  despair.     One  can- 
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not  but  think  of  insects  with  pins  run  through  them. 
Sir,  the  grating  of  a  comb  or  the  sensation  of  a  flan- 
nel blanket  between  the  teeth,  would  be  sweet  and 
soothing  after  the  performances  of  Plymouth  Church 
choir.  There  is  much  similarity  between  the  "  time" 
mentioned  and  the  precision  with  which  raw  recruits 
perform  their  evolutions.  Most  assuredly  to  sing  in 
such  style,  such  music  is  little  short  of  blasphemy. 
Surely  no  one  would  think  of  such  an  offertorium  to 
a  man  of  distinction — how  much  less  to  Him  who 
embodies  in  himself  all  harmonies.  Sir,  I  beg  of 
you,  by  the  obligations  incumbent  on  you  as  in  some 
sort  a  leader  ot  the  public  notions  upon  this  subject, 
to  rebuke  such  retrogade  ideas — to  show  the  higher, 
sublimer  standard  of  church  worship  through  music, 
and  utterly  confound  those  who  prate  of  choirs  led 
by  "  professors"  (of  chemistry  or  geology)  and  the 
vast  noise  of  congregational  singing.  Ah,  what  a 
day  shall  that  be  for  mankind,  when  in  temples  suited 
for  the  worship  of  the  Soul  of  Beauty  there  shall 
go  up  from  concordant  voices  songs  of  devotion 
which  shall  exalt  every  sense!  Then,  when  man  has 
learned  that  it  is  not  volume  alone  which  constitutes 
devotion,  we  shall  have  music  truly  exercising  its 
appropriate  influence  upon  mankind.  Avaunt,  then, 
upon  those  who  would  retard  that  day  by  callousing 
themselves  to  such  distorted  efforts  as  are  weekly 
witnessed  in  Plymouth  Church. 

Malaccincio. 


Mr.  Zerrahn's  Benefit  Concert. 

There  was  a  large  assembly  at  the  Music  Hall  last 
Saturday  night,  and  had  the  weather  not  been  so  in- 
clement we  doubt  not  the  hall  would  have  been 
filled  completely.  As  it  was,  it  was  quite  an  enthusi- 
astic and  successful  entertainment,  and  the  excellent 
conductor  reaped  from  it  some  substantial  benefit. 
The  selections  did  not  average  of  so  high  a  charac- 
ter as  at  the  last  two  concerts,  but  they  were  generally 
fine  and  quite  acceptable.  Of  course  variety  was 
more  sought  on  a  benefit  occasion.  Spohr's  Picture 
Symphony,  Die  Weihe  der  Tone  ("  The  Consecration 
of  Tones")  has  been  often  heard  here  in  past  years, 
but  not  recently.  A  translation  by  C.  B.  Burckhardt 
of  Pfeiffer's  Poem,  gave  the  listeners  the  thread  fol- 
lowed in  the  musical  allusions,  and  aided  much  the 
general  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the  music 
We  do  not  think  it  a  great  Symphony,  but  it  is  full 
of  artistic  and  poetic  beauties,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
works  of  a  masterly  musician.  There  is  certainly 
something  very  charming  in  the  flowing,  graceful 
melody  with  which  sounds  as  it  were  first  melt  into 
music  in  the  first  movement,  waking  up  all  the  songs 
of  birds,  and  streams,  as  it  flows  on  ;  the  labyrin- 
thine interweaving  of  the  parts  is  most  artistic. 
Very  noble,  too,  and  solemn,  are  the  religious  Cho- 
rales introduced  ;  and  that  military  march  is  one  so 
captivating  that  we  wonder  all  the  bands  have  not 
got  hold  of  it : — spare  us,  however,  from  hearing  it 
reduced  to  the  monotony  of  mere  brass! 

Robert  Schumnnn's  Festival  Overture  on  the 
Rhein-Wein  Lied,  was  the  novelty  of  the  occasion. 
Composed  for  the  Diioseldorf  Festival  of  the  Man- 
ncrchor  Societies  of  the  Rhine  region,  its  idea  was 
to  form  an  overture  to  a  festival,  to  all  the  music 
that  would  follow,  instead  of  to  an  opera.  Hence 
for  a  pervading  theme,  he  takes  the  popular  old 
"  Rhine-Wine  Song,"  and  after  sufficient  introduc- 
tion, and  less  and  less  remote  allusion,  and  contra- 
puntal working  up  among  the  instruments,  he  brings 
in  a  male  chorus  and  a  tenor  voice,  who  sing  it, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  "  Choral  Sympho- 
ny." There  was  much  that  was  beautiful  and  grand 
in  it  on  first  hearing,  and  we  were  greatly  interested, 
but  should  not  call  it  one  of  Schumann's  happiest 
inspirations.  In  its  strength  it  was,  nevertheless 
refreshing  after  Spohr.  The  solo  was  well  sung  by 
Mr.  Schraubstadter,  and  the  choruses  by  the  "  Or- 


pheus Club,"  led  by  Mr.  Kreissmann,  whose  voices 
blended  far  more  beautifully  in  the  Music  Hall  than 
in  the  Melodeon.  The  same  was  observable  in  their 
singing  of  Marschncr's  Serenade,  and  of  that  much 
nobler,  richer  strain  of  harmony,  the  Wanderers 
Nachtlied  by  Lentz.  Never  have  the  "  Orpheus" 
done  themselves  more  credit. — But  to  return  to  the 
orchestral  pieces,  the  ever  welcome  "  Oberon"  over- 
ture, which  closed  the  concert,  was  the  most  delight- 
ful feature,  the  one  thing  perfect,  of  the  evening. 
Like  all  the  orchestral  pieces  it  was  finely  rendered, 
with  more  subdued  and  sympathetic  tone  in  the 
brass  instruments  than  usual. 

Mrs.  Harwood  sang  Ah!  man  jils  with  admira- 
ble effect.  Her  fresh,  true,  firm  and  penetrating 
voice  seemed  to  convey  just  the  right  color  of  every 
note,  whether  in  the  soprano  or  contralto  region  ; 
phrasing  and  dramatic  accent  excellent.  Qui  la  voce 
was  less  perfect,  yet  indicated  rare  powers  of  execu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Zerrahn,  in  honor  to  the  occasion,  appeared 
for  once,  after  five  years'  suspension,  in  his  old  char- 
acter of  a  flutist.  (What  a  charm  his  flute  always 
used  to  lend  to  the  old  Germania  Orchestra!)  In 
two  elaborate  solos,  with  orchestra,  one  an  Andante 
and  variations  from  La  Sonnamlnda.  the  other  a  Fan- 
tasia on  themes  from  Za  Fille  du  Regiment,  he  proved 
himself  still  as  perfect  a  master  of  his  instrument  as 
we  have  had  among  us,  and  both  his  appearance  and 
withdrawal  after  each  piece  were  the  signals  for  most 
hearty  and  prolonged  applause. 


The  Ladies'  Fair. 

Never  has  the  beautiful  Music  Hall  looked  more 
beautifully  than  this  week.  The  Ladies  have  taken 
possession  of  it  for  their  Charity  Fair,  and  under  the 
tasteful  superintendence  of  Mr.  Snell,  the  architect 
of  the  Hall,  it  has  been  transformed.  The  long  rows 
of  seats  have  disappeared,  and  in  their  places  have 
risen  graceful  pavilions  of  colored,  striped  awnings, 
such  as  we  see  in  Venetian  and  Oriental  scenes  upon 
the  stage  and  in  pictures.  A  pyramid  of  fragrant 
flowers  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  the  stage  is 
bowered  in  evergreens,  over  which  looks  the  statue  of 
Beethoven,  the  noblest  ornament  of  the  hall.  Two 
bowers  rise,  pagoda-like,  on  either  side,  one  enshrin- 
ing the  Post-mistresses,  whom  no  administration 
could  have  the  heart  to  rotate  out  of  office  :  the  other, 
a  Temple  of  Flora,  where  surely  the  goddess  presides 
in  her  own  person  over  the  flowery  treasures,  and  the 
eye  of  the  buyer  forgets  to  watch  the  safety  of  his  fra- 
grant purchase,  lost  in  admiration  of  the  presiding 
genius  of  this  fairy-like  pavilion. 

At  the  feet  of  Beethoven  is  an  aquarium,  full  of  lit- 
tle monsters  of  the  deep,  crawling  and  swimming  in 
their  transparent  dwelling,  and  looking  quite  happy 
in  the  illusive  glare  of  gas-light. 

The  floor,  the  balconies,  every  seat,  every  available 
foot  of  standing  room  is  crowded  in  the  evening  to 
excess,  and  the  scene  is  as  gay  and  picturesque  as  can 
be  imagined.  No  end  of  pretty  and  costly  things 
crowd  the  tables,  but  we  cannot  tell  anything  about 
them,  for  you  look  at  the  vendors,  and  not  at  their 
stock  in  trade.  For  there  they  sit,  elegant  matrons, 
fascinating  the  crowd  scarcely  less  by  their  alluring 
tongues  than  the  beautiful  wives  and  lovely  maidens 
over  whose  heads  fewer  summers  have  passed.  "We 
might  perhaps,  after  the  fashion  of  newspapers,  go 
through  the  alphabet  of  fair  names,  but  we  doubt 
whether  we  could  get  beyond  the  letter  C,  nor  dare  to 
say  whether  Mrs.  or  Miss  should  bear  away  the  palm 
of  beauty. 

On  Thursday  evening  Miss  Fay  delighted  the  vast 
audience  with  her  exquisite  vocalism.  The  unwonted 
sound  roused  from  slumber  the  feathered  warblers  in 
their  gilded  cages,  who  raised  their  heads  from  be- 
neath their  wings,  and  were  fired  to  emulous  rivalry 
by  the  sound.  The  higher  the  voice  of  the  silk-clad 
singer  rose,  the  more  bird-like  her  runs  and  trills, 
the  louder  rose  the  clear  responses  of  the  feathered 
chorus,  beginning  always  when  the  lady  had  a  few 
bars  rest,  ringing  out  in  full  chorus  and  subsiding  into 


an  approving  silence  as  she  began  again.  (An  exam- 
ple worthy  of  imitation  by  all  people  who  go  to  con- 
certs. The  birds  understand  what  is  due  to  the  sing- 
er.) The  audience  was  equally  delighted  with  the 
lady  and  the  birds.  The  former  was  recalled  from  her 
cage  as  often  as  she  retired,  to  receive  the  applause  of 
the  listeners,  and  the  birds  are  there  in  permanent 
session. 

But  we  forbear, — and  in  the  name  of  sweet  Charity 
adjure  all  our  readers  to  go  before  it  is  too  late,  and 
help  the  good  work. 


Pufiial  ((hit-Chat. 

Concerts  are  few  in  Boston  for  a  week  or  two  to 
come ;  while  of  Opera  there  is  none,  and  as  yet  no 
speck  upon  the  far  horizon,  so  big  as  a  man's  hand, 
of  approaching  rain.  This  week  onr  noble  Music 
Hall  reveals  one  of  its  finest  capabilities,  and  serves 
Art  and  Charity  at  once,  both  day  and  evening,  by 
the  Ladies'  Fair.  It  is  the  loveliest  spectacle  of  the 
kind,  the  most  artistic  and  fairy-like,  that  we  ever 
beheld.  From  the  balcony,  free  from  the  presence 
of  the  crowd,  you  can  feast  your  eyes  and  soul  upon 
it  for  hours  All  forms  of  living,  growing,  artificial 
beauty  there  combiue  in  richest,  sweetest  harmony. 
And  there  is  music  every  evening  :  sometimes  a  band, 
sometimes  singers;  once  Miss  Fay,  accompanied  at 
the  piano,  by  Sig.  Bendelari,  sang  to  the  dense 
standing  crowd  of  upturned  faces,  to  the  delight  of 
all.  To-night  there  will  be  music  of  some  kind 
(there  are  hints  of  an  orchestra),  and  this  most  beau- 
tiful and  fruitful  Festival  will  close Next  Tues- 
day is  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club's 
night  at  Chickering's,  holding  out  choice  attractions 
to  the  lovers  of  true   classical   music,  for  which,  see 

announcement  below The   Afternoon    Concerts 

of  the  Orchestral  Union  are  to  be  resumed  next 
Wednesday  afternoon,  with  a  good  Symphony,  over- 
ture and  sparkling  varieties,  as  usual Mr.  Al- 
fred Hill's  Complimentary  Concert,  so  mercilessly 
scattered  by  the  storm  a  few  weeks  since,  is  now 
fixed  for  next  Saturday  evening,  and   will   lose  no 

interest  hy  the  postponement Mr.  Eckhaf.dt's 

first  public  production  here  of  Mendelssohn's  Lobge- 
sang,  or  "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  is  announced  for  Satur- 
day, the  27th,  at  the  Tremont  Temple.  His  choir 
will  be   composed  of  members  of  the  Mendelssohn 

Choral    Society The  German  Trio's  fourth 

Concert  takes  place  to-night. 

The  hot  months  are  coming,  with  dog-days  and 
brass  music,  and  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  furnish  Boston  with  a 
genuine  old-fashioned  Band,  with  reeds,  French 
horns,  &c,  instead  of  the  usual  coarse  monotony  of 
cornets  and  Sax-tubas.  The  "  Germania  Military 
Band"  propose  to  increase  their  number  to  thirty  in- 
struments, and  were  to  organize  this  week  for  prac- 
tice with  seven  clarinets,  two  flutes,  two  bassoons, 
four  French  horns,  four  trumpets,  &c,  St,  to  the  end 
of  keeping  themselves  in  readiness  for  any  calls  for 
band  music  of  a  better  order  than  mere  brass  ;  such 
as  evening  concerts  on  the  Common,  serenades,  civic 
processions,  festivals,  promenade  concerts  in  the  Mu- 
sic Hall,  as  well  as  military  parades.  This  involves 
for  them  a  large  expense  for  new  uniforms,  instru- 
ments, &c,  which  the  Band  are  not  able  to  incur  in 
anticiptation  of  engagements  ;  and  to  meet  this  they 
will  soon  give  a  Grand  Military  Concert  in  the  Mu- 
sic Hall,  which  it  will  become  all  who  are  weary  of 
the  age  of  brass  to  patronize. 

Mr.  Barry,  a  young  artist  of  decided  talent,  has 
just  executed  a  capital  and  most  speaking  crayon 
portrait  of  our  "  Diarist,"  which  all  the  readers  of 
these  pages  must  be  interested  to  see.  They  should 
know  how  "  Brown"  looks,  after  so  long  tasting  the 
flavor  of  his  quaint  and  charming  fancies,  reminis- 
cences and  pertinent  opinions  and  suggestions  with 
regard  to  all  things  musical.     The  picture  may  be 
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seen  at   Mr.  Barry's  studio   in  Liberty  Tree  Block, 

corner  of  Washington   ami   Essex  streets Our 

German  '•  Orpheus  Club"  are  preparing  soon  to  give 
a  Concert  of  Sacred  Music,  including  some  of  the 
Chorals  by  Bach,  which  ought  to  be  sung  more  or 
less  by  all  our  Choral  Societies,  by  way  of  holding 
up  a  higher  standard  in  the  general  wash  and  deluge 
of  bad  psalmody The  "  Orchestral  Union"  im- 
proved their  occasion  last  Wednesday  by  giving  or- 
chestral concerts,  afternoon  and  evening,  in  Worces- 
ter. Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  was  played  entire 
— the  first  time, fancy.'that  any  entire  Symphony  has 
been  heard  in  the  "rural  districts.".  ...  A  ''Grand 
Opera  Concert"  was  given  at  Manchester,  N.  H.  this 
week,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Sj.uatton,  the  music  consisting 
of  eleven  of  the  principal  pieces  from  his  new  Amer- 
ican Opera,  "  The  Buccaneer."  The  words  and 
sketch  of  the  libretto,  written  by  Mr.  James  Frank- 
lin Fitts,  as  given  on  the  programme  are  pathetic 
and  romantic  in  the  extreme,  and  are  founded  on  the 
adventures  of  the  famous  Captain  Kidd.  The 
Manchester  critics  seem  delighted  with  the  music. 

The  "  Hmrnenots"  has  been  a  q;reat  success  at.  the 
New  York  Academy.  Fry's  "Leonora"  will  come 
next. — Mabetzek,  fresh  from  Charleston  and  Ha- 
vana, opens  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  on  Mon- 
day, with  Gazzaniga  in  La  Favorita. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  additions  to  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  during 
the  past  year. 

The  Life  of  Hantikt,.     Bv  Victor  Schrelcher.     pp. 

444.     London,  1857. 
Don  Giovanni.     (Score.)     Leipzig. 

A  Selection  op  Ancient  Psalm  Melodies,  bv  F. 
E.  Oliver,     pp.  42. 

(Presented  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Oliver.) 

Bach's  Werke.    Vol.  vi. 

(Presented  by  Nathan  Richardson.) 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music.    Vols,  ix.,  x. 

The  Castle  in  the  Wilderness.     (George  Sand.) 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 

London,  from  1837  to  1855,  inclusive. 
Catalogue  (and  Supplement)  of  the  Library  of  the 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society. 
Prospectus  of  the  Grand  Handel  Musical  Festival 

at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1857. 
Analyses   of   the  Oratorios,   the  Messiah   and  the 

Creation,  Mozart's   Requiem,    and    Mendelssohn's 

Hymn  of  Praise,  written  for  the  Sacred  Harmonic 

Society,  by  G.  A.  Macfarren. 

(Presented  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Upham.) 

Cecilia,  eine  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Musikalische  Welt. 
Gottfried  Weber  &  S.  W.  Dehn.     Berlin.     13  vols. 

Collection  des  Septnors,  Sextuors,  Qnintetti,  Qua- 
tuors  et  Trios  pour  Instruments  a  Cnrdes,  de  Beet- 
hoven.    Reduits  pour  Piano  Seul.     21  Nos. 
Boston,  Jan.  18,  1858. 


it  sir  %  h  i;  o  a  A. 


Paris. — There  is  something:  rotten  in  the  state  of 
the   administration    of    the    Theatre-Italien.       With 
such  artists  as  Mario  and  Alboni,  if  properly  manag- 
ed, no  establishment  should  fall  off  in  its  attraction. 
M.  Calzado  'Seems  to  have  wearied  his  public  with  his 
ventures  on  new  prima  donnas,  not  one  of  whom  has 
been  a  success  ;  and  yet  he  persists  in  adhering  to  his 
faith  in  debutantes.    Flotow's  Martha  is  in  rehearsal, 
for  Mademoiselle  Saint-Urbain,  and  will  be   shortly 
brought  out.     Madame  Nantier-Didi^e  has  a  part  in 
it.     Grisi  is  expected  next  month,  and  a  new  impetus 
will  be  given   to  the   performance.    The   theatre  will 
remain  open  during  the  whole  of  the  month  of  April. 
La  Gazza  hadra,   Don  Giovanni,  and  II  Giuramento 
are  in  rehearsal. — Mr.  Ambrose  Thomas'  lively  opera, 
he  Ca'id,  has  been  revived  at  the  Op&ra-Comique  with 
success.     The  principal  parts  are  sustained  by  Mdlle. 
H^ritier,    Mad.    Decroix,    MM.   Faure,    Sainte-Foy, 
Ponchard,  and  Nathan.     Fra  Dlavolo  is  performing 
three  times  a-week  without  any  decrease  of  attraction. 
One  of  the  great  features  of  the  performance,  on  the 
occasion   of  Madame   Ugaldc's   benefit,   will  be  the 
appearance  of  that  accomplished  danseuse  and   great 
favorite  of  the  public,    Mdlle.    Fanny   Cerito. — The 
mother  of  M.  Gounod,  composer  of  the  new  opera, 
he   Medecin  malgre  lui,   lately    brought   out   at  the 
Thtfatre-Lyrique,  died  the  day  following  its  produc- 


tion.— Hcrr  Richard  Wagner  has  arrived  in  Paris, 
having  been  engaged,  it  is  said,  to  bring  out  Tan- 
hitusor  at  the   Grand-Opera. 

London. — La  Zhfjara  is  the  title  given  to  the 
ItMiun  version  of  Mr.  M.  W.  Unlfe's  popular  opera 
of  the  Bohemian  Girl  produced  in  its  new  form  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country,  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  on  Saturday  Feb.  6.  The  east  was  as 
follows: — Count  Arnheim,  Signor  Belletti ;  Devils- 
hoof.  Rignor  Vhilctti:  Florcstein,  Signor  Mercurial! : 
Thnddeus,  Signor  Giuglini ;  Arline,  Mile.  Pieeo- 
lomini;   Queen  of  the  Gipsies,  Mile.  Saunter. 

Tn  the  last  ten  years  the  Saered  Harmonic  Society 
has  given  196  concerts,  more  than  one  fourth  of  which 
have  been  devoted  to  Elijah.  The  Messiah  has  been 
given  48  times  within  the  same  period.  Handel's 
Samson  was  to  be  given  on  the  3d  inst..  Rims  Reeves 
sustaining  the  tenor  part. 

The  following  was  the  programme  of  one  of  the 
last  Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  and  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  programmes  which  have  been  given  every 
Saturday  for  months: 

Overture  f  Athalie)  —  Mendelssohn  :  Ann.  "  Ah. 
perfido,"  Madame  Borcharrit — Beethoven:  Fantasia 
for  violin,  Mr.  Watson — Perrv;  Song,  ''Fruhlings 
Toasts."  Herr  Deck — Lnchner;  Svmphonv  No.  4— 
R.  Schumann  ;  Duet,  u  0  lieto  momenio !"  Madame 
Borchan.lt  and  Hcrr  Deck — Boieldieu;  Scherzo  from 
Symnhony  No.  1 — Mendelssohn:  Song.  "  I  dreamt 
that  I  dwelt."  Madame  Borchnnlt — Balfe  ;  Baccha- 
nalian Song.  Herr  Deck — Horn;  Triumphal  March 
from  the  tragedy  of  Tarpeia  (first  time  of  perform- 
ance)— Beethoven.     Conductor — Mr.  A.  Manns. 

Miss  Arabella  Goddatcd  is  again  reaping  fame 
by  her  performances  of  classical  music.  JHev  pro- 
gramme for  Feb.  2,  was  as  follows  : 

Sonata  in  F  major,  Pnnoforfre  and  Violin Haydn 

Grand  Sonata  in  Q  minor,  "THdone  Ahhandonata," 

(Poena  Tragical,  Op.  50 Clementi 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  in  A  minor  (a  la  Tarenfella,)  from 
Book  9  of  F.  0.  GriepenkerPs  "  Complete  Col- 
lection of  the  Pianoforte  ^ork?  of  Bach". .  ..T   S.  Bach 

Grand  Sonata  in  E  major.  On   24 Weber 

Grand  Trio  in  C  fiat,  Pianoforte,  Violin,  and  Violoncello 

Beethoven 

Haydn's  sonata  (says  t.fe  Mus.  World)  was  played 
to  perfection  by  Miss  Goddard  and  M.  Sainton,  one 
of  the  most  consummate  masters  of  the  classical  style 
now  living.  The  freshness  and  vigor  of  this  work — 
which,  though  it  has  no  minuet  and  trio,  is  on  an 
extended  plan — are  remarkable,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  it  should  have  been  so  long  neglected.  The 
sonata  of  dementi  is  the  grandest  and  most  largely 
developed  of  all  the  pianoforte  compositions  of  that- 
very  eminent  master.  Each  of  the  three  movements 
is  in  the  minor  key,  and  yet  the  sonata,  as  a  whole, 
exhibits  an  extraordinary  variety. 


%  &  u  e  r  1 1  s  t  m  u  it  i  s . 


<s-:&u:E:£.s/i:-A.:Kr  thio. 

FOURTH    SEASON. 

Mr.  CARL  GARTNER  announce*  that  the  FOURTH  Musical 
Soiree  will  take  place  at  Messrs  Checkering'*  Rooms.  THIS 
EVENING.  March  6'h,  assisted  bv  Miss  HARDVTICK,  and 
Messrs.  T.  H.  HINTON  and  C.  EIOHLEIt. 

Beethoven's  C  minor  Trio  for  Violin,  Viola  and  Violoncello, 
and  Trio  by  Fesca,  will  be  performed. 

See  programmes  at  music  stores.     Concert  at  7?~  precisely. 

Tickets  to  set  of  Six  Concerts.  S3  Half  set,  81.50.  Single 
ticket  SI. 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

NINTH     SEASON. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB'S  Seventh  Con- 
cert, will  take  place  on  TUESDAY  EVENING.  Mar.  16.  at 
Messrs.  Chickerixg's  Rooms.  They  will  be  assisted  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  D.  Parker,  Pianist. 

Beethoven's  No.  3,  in  C,  of  the  Raznumouffsky  Quartettes — 
Grand  Piano  Trioin  E  flat,  by  Schubert— Mendelssohn's  Piano 
Variations  in  E  flat,  etc.,  wili  be  performed. 

See  programme  at  music  stores.    Concert  at  7M  precisely. 

Half  Package  of  Four  Tickets,  Two  Dollars.  Single  tickets, 
75  cents  each. 

TO     PUBLISHERS. 

The  undersigned,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  publishers, 
will  relinquish  the  printing  of  the  Journal  of  Music  after  the 
1st  of  April.  He  is  now  prepared  to  contract  for  the  printing 
of  a  paper  of  similar  size  and  style,  on  very  favorable  terms. 

He  would  take  this  opportunity  to  return  his  thanks  to  the 
Musical  Profession  for  the  liberal  patronage  extended  to  him 
in  years  past,  and  would  be  happy  to  see  them,  and  any  others 
who  may  have  occasion  for  his  services,  at  his  NEW  AND 
BEAUTIFUL  OFFICE,  Savings  Bank  Building,  34  School  St. 
where  he  has  every  requisite  for  FINE  JOB  PRINTING. 

EDW.    L.    BALCH. 


SPECIAL    NOTTCE. 

OLIVER    DITSON    &   CO. 
^^xsrx<roTJTsrcE 

Thaf  they  will  issue  on  the  3d  of  April,  and  continue  to  pub- 
lish every  week  thereafter, 

Jjhrigbt's  Journal  of  frjusn:. 

Each  number  will  contain  sixteen  pages,  of  the  same 
handsome  quarto  form  and  the  same  beauty  of  external  style, 
which  have  heretofore  characterized  the  Journal  of  eight  pages- 

From  two  to  four  pages  eauh  week  will  be  filled  with  Choice 
Mosto. 

The  literary  contents  will,  as  heretofore,  relate  mainly  to 
i.he  Art  of  Music,  but  with  glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art 
and  of  Polite  Literature;  including,  from  time  to  time— 1. 
Critical  Keviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely 
Analyses  of  the  notable  Works  performed,  accounts  of  their 
Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of  New  Music.  3.  Musical  News 
from  all  parts.  4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and 
places.  5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors, 
compositions,  instruments,  theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ; 
on  Music  iu  its  Moral.  Social,  and  Religious  beatings  ;  on  Mu- 
si'- iu  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Cham- 
ber, and  tbe  Street,  &c  6.  Translations  from  the  best  Ger- 
man and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional 
Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  Books,  the  Drama,  &c.  8. 
Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  &c. 

The  Editorial  management  will  remain  with  John  S.  Dwight, 
who  is  pledged  to  conduct  the  paper  in  the  same  fair  and 
independent  spirit,  which  has  won  for  "  DwiguVb  Journal  op 
Music"  irs  high  name  among  Art  journals  during  the  past  six 
years.  He  will  he  assisted  still  by  the  same  aMe  corp3  of 
correspondents  and  contributors,  including  the  "  Diarist  "  and 
author  of  the  much  admired  "  Brown  Papers";  while  new 
correspondents  and  reporters  from  all  quarters  will  from  time 
to  time  be  added,  thus  making  the  Journal  as  complete  and 
true  an  organ  as  possible  of  Musical  Art  and  Musical  Culture 
in  this  country,  and  indispensable  to  every  family  and  indi- 
vidual of  musical  aud  artistic  taste. 

TaE  Price  of  Subscription  will  be  but  ©2,  per  annum,  (by 
Carrier  S250),  payable  in  advance  General  and  Local  Agents 
are  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  to 
whom  the  most  liberal  per-ccntage  on  subscriptions  will  be 
allowed. 

All  subscriptions  and  correspondence  may  be  directed  to 
DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,   PUBLISHERS, 

277  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Note  to  Advertisers. — The  wide  circulation  of  this  paper 
renders  it  a  most  advantageous  medium  of  advertising  to  Music 
Publishers,  Teachers,  Piano-forte  Manufacturers  and  Dealers, 
and  to  all  parties  whose  relations  to  Music  make  a  publicity  of 
their  business  or  profession  desirable.  It  will  include  amoDg 
its  list  of  weekly  recipients  Colleges,  Seminaries  Musical  So- 
cieties, and  Teacherr  of  note  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
together  with  thousands  of  the  musical  public. 

CONOEHT. 

MR  II  EOKHARDT  begs  leave  to  announce  to  the  public 
of  Boston  and  viciuity  that  he  will  give  a  Grand  Vocal  and 
Instrumental  Concert,  in  the 

TREMONT    TEMPLE, 
On  Saturday  Evening,  March  27,  1858, 

When  he  will  have  the  kind  assistance  of  the  MENDELSSOHN 
CHORAL  SOCIETY,  with  other  Vocal  and  Instrumental  aid, 
in  the  performance  of  the 

Hymn  of  Praise,  by  Mendelssohn, 
first  time  in  Boston  entire,  with   Grand  Orchestra.     Further 
particulars  of  the  Concert  will  be  duly  announced 

\Cr'  Special  Rehearsals  on  Saturday  the  13th  inst.  and  on 
Sunday  the  14th,  with  String  Quartet,  at  Messrs.  Hallett  & 
Davis's  U'arerooma. 


BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 
3NTEW  SERIES   OP 

AFTERNOON    CONCERTS 

Ey   tSse   OrcliestraS    Union, 
EVEBY  WEDNESDAY. 

CARL   ZBEEAHM, Conductor. 


K^Doors  open  at  2— Concert,  to  commence  at  3  o'clock, 
0=»Package  of  Six  tickets,  81.    Single  tickets,  25  cts. 

THE 

COMPLIMENTARY     CONCERT 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  ALFRED  HILL, 

(Late  of  the  Musical  Exchange,) 

Will  take  place 

On  Saturday  Evening,  March  20th,  1858. 

0="  Further  particulars  will  be  duly  announced. 
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PRINTING-OFFICE  REMOVED ! 


EDWARD    L.    BALCH 

HAS  removed  his  Establishment  from  No  21  School  Street 
to  more  spacious  apartments  in  the  New  Savings 
Bank  Building,  Wo.  34  School  Street,  where,  with 
large  additions  of  material,  and  the  aid  cf  STEAM  POWER, 
he  is  prepared  to  execute  all  descriptions  of 

MUSIC  andfJOB  ZPlEtl^TIINrGK, 

with  even  more  than  his  usual  NEATNESS,  ACCURACY  and 
PROMPTNESS. 

Thankful  for  past  favors,  he  would  respectfully  solicit  the 
continued  patronage  of  his  friends  aud  the  public. 

Boston,  March  6th,  1858. 

FIRST  PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  185C: 


PROM  THE 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

FOB  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GGLH  MEDAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


l'KOM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOB  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

9?   Broadway,  N.T. 

LATEST    PUBLICATIONS. 

Now  Heady, 

OCTAVO   EDITION  OF  ORATORIOS, 

The  following  new  volumes  : 

HAYDN'S  SEASONS,  (bd.  scarlet  cloth) $1  63 

MENDELSSOHN'S  95th  PSALM,  "  Come,  let 

us  sing,"  (paper) 37 

ROSSINI'S  STABAT  MATER,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  00 
ROMBERG'S  LAY  OF  THE  BELL,  (paper)... 63 
SPOHR'S  LAST  JUDGMENT,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  25 

Do.  do.  (paper  covers)  .  .75 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION  OF 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

SABILLA  NOVELLO'S  VOICE  AND  VOCAL 

ART,  (with  anatomical  illustrations,) 25 

SILCHER'S  SUCCINCT  INSTRUCTIONS  for 
the  Guidance  of  Singing  Schools  and  Choral 
Societies, 25 

NAGELI  AND  PFEIFFER'S  PART-SONGS 
AND  CHORUSES,  in  Progressive  Order, 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Part-Singing, 1  50 

ORGAN    MUSIC. 

BACH,  SEB'N.  The  celebrated  48.  Preludes  and 
Fugues  {The  "Well-tempered  Clavichord),  ed- 
ited by  W.  F.  Best, 5  25 

Or  in  4  books,  each,  1  50 

RINK'S  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  SCHOOL,  op. 

55j  carefully  revised  and  corrected, 3  75 

Or  in  6  books,  each,     75 

Any  of  the  above  works  will  be  forwarded  post  free 
on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 

J.    A.    WQV3.LZO, 
3$)  Croat7     'ay,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-POHTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  P.  V7.  MEERBACH  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  classes. 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scalesj  &c,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  IVI  ,  at  his  residence, 
Tonic  Hall,  lioxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Fiano-Forte,  Organ  &  Harmony, 
3HAYWARD    PLACE. 


J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  Wo.  56  jKneeland  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m§u  nf  tjp  ^iaan  nnn  Ringing, 

U .   S  .   HOTEL. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  JFOKEIGIV  MUSIC, 
No.  769  BE0ADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    Y  O  It  K . 

C.     BREUSIrYG, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[LT*  Constantly  on  band  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

EDWABD    L.    BAIjCH"       MTJSIC^AH^^" JOlT^PBIiyTIiTO '"OFFICE^ 


WAREROOMS, 

MASONIC     TESB^^XjUS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

OROANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

MLI.B.  GABRIELI.E   DE  LAMOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 


RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON 

Have  just  pitbliy.hcl  tin  ftjIU, «-',,<(>  Xar  Music: — 

SOUVENIR  DU  BALLET;  a  Collection  of  Dances  arranged 
for  Piano-Forte,  by  Carl  Bergmann. 

No.  1— Lumouri'ux  Galop  de  Pallet,  iDj4 40 

No.  2— Polka  Uobemienne  do  Facet,  (G)  4, 40 

No.  3— Polka  Diaboliqne  de  Faust.  (C)4, 40 

No.  4r-Polka  Mazurka  <Jt-  Faust,  (D)4 40 

No.  6—  Ottiglla  L'AHoggio  Militnire.  (1>)  4, 40 

Serenade  Polka,  (E)  4 Wo   Reeestein,  25 

Dinner  Bell  Pnlku.  (K)4 P- S.  Gilmore,  25 

Poesy  Schottifiche,(B  flat,)  5 F.W.Smith,  25 

Fairy  Tales      Brilliant  Waltz,  (A)  5 "  35 

0  mio  Kiniorso.     La  Traviata,  (C)  4, Geo.  B.  Ware,  25 

La  Norma,  (D)  7, B   Tbalberg, 

VOCAL  MUSIC, 

TdaFay.    Song  and  Chorus,  (K)3. F.  W.  Smith.  25 

Come  o'er  the  hills  to  the  Hea,  Love,  (A  flat)  3,  "  25 

The  Friends  my  heart  hold?  dear,  (A)  3 "  25 

Good  night  io  thee, dearest-  Serenade.  (B  flat)  3,       "  25 

What  flie  Spirits  did  in  a  horn.    Comic.  (D)  3,  "  25 

Swiss  Girl's  Song  of  Home,  (E  flat)  3 "Friedrich,"  25 

Hark,  the  Vesper  hymn  is  stealing,  (F)  4,. .  .Thoraaw  Kyan,  25 

Rule  Columbia.     National  Song.     (A)  3, J    W.  Turner,  25 

Mrs.  Malone.     Comic.     (G)  3 "  25 

1  long  to  see  thy  smile.  Mother,  (E  flat)  3, l(  25 

Saw  ye  not  my  honnie  lass,  (F)  3 ,f  25 

May  of  the  Valley,  (G)  S,. ..  , Geo.  F.  Root,  25 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 

The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  pieces  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difficulty  of  execution  of  different  pieces,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  figures,  running  from  1,  [which  represents 
very  easy,]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult music] 

0=-  For  full  explanation,  see  "THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE," 
a  large  quarto  of  80  pages,  containing  the  Life  of  Thalherg, 
analysis  of  4000  celebrated  Musical  Works,  Musical  Engravings, 
and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Music,  &c  — a  book  of  great  value 
to  all  Musicians.  Sent  to  any  address  on  the  receipt  of  fouk 
cents  in  stamps,  to  defray  postage  expenses.  Direct  your 
application  to 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 

Publishers,  291  'Washington  Street,  Boston. 


CAHPAGMI'S  VIOLIN 


ANEW  AND  PROGRESSIVE  METHOD  on  the  Mechanism 
of  Violin  Playing.     Divided  into  Parts,  with  the  requisite 
Explanatory  Remarks.    132  Progressive  Lessons  for  Two  Vio- 
lins, and  118  Studies  for  One  Violin  only.    By  B.  Campagxoli. 
Price  $5. 
Published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  277  Washington  St. 
Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 

Aii;  S.     ;.     II.    LONG, 

VOCALIST    (SOPEANO). 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

Mi.    ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

For  particulars  please  to  apply  at  his  residence,  31  Somerset 
Street.  May  be  found  at  home  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays, 
from  1-to  2  o'clock. 
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.'3.     03.     BAliIi, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Key.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . ,  .School  Street,  Boston. 

G.    ANDRE    &    CO., 
Depot   of   Foreign    and    American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  Haydu's  and  Mozart's  works. 

SIGNQR  ATJGUSTO  BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  S6    Pinekney  Street. 

WILLIAM     SCIIULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction   on   the   VIOLIN,  the   PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC'   Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 
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Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Lablache. 

From  the  London  Musical  World. 
(Concluded  from  page  394  ) 

Lablache  proved  himself  a  consummate  vocalist 
in  every  school  of  music,  from  Mozart  down  to 
Bellini.  Whether  in  Leporello  in  Don  Giovanni, 
Doctor  Bartolo  in  11  Barbiere.  the  old  wife-seeker 
in  Don  Pasquale,  Geronimo  in  //  Matrinwnio 
Segreto,  Giorgio  in  Puritarii,  or  the  Corporal  in 
L'Eloila  iln  Nord — embracing  all  the  principal 
modern  operatic  schools  excepting  one — he  was 
equally  admirable.  Verdi  alone  he  avoided,  or 
perhaps  was  not  called  upon  to  attempt ;  and 
indeed  it  is  questionable  if  Lablache  could  have 
sung  Verdi's  music  at  any  time,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability would  not  if  he  could.  It  is  curious  that 
neither  he  nor  Tamburini  ever  played  a  part  in 
any  of  the  operas  of  the  modern  maestro,  whose 
works  are  now  laid  hold  of  by  all  singers, 
sopranos,  contraltos,  tenors,  baritones  and  bjsses, 
as  if  there  existed  only  one  kind  of  dramatic 
music  worthy  to  be  designated  good,  and  adapted 
to  display  the  powers  of  the  singers  to  advantage. 
Lablache's  repertoire  belonged  legitimately  to  the 
pre-Verdiite  composers,  and  stopped  with  Doni- 
zetti and  Bellini. 

Perhaps  in  no  branch  of  the  vocal  art  did 
Lablache  so  triumphantly  declare  his  genius  as  in 
recitative,  whether  accompanied  or parlante.  In 
the  former  he  was  always  forcible  and  impressive 
— in  the  latter,  he  had  the  peculiar  skill  of  half 
intonating  the  notes,  which  was  neither  speaking 
nor  singing,  but  seemed  wonderfully  to  coalesce 
with  the  spare  chords  of  the  violoncello,  always, 
as  it  seemed  to  us,  out  of  keeping  with  the  perfect 
enunciation  of  the  tones  of  the  vo'ice.  But,  withal, 
he  gave  you  no  idea  of  tune,  and  his  time  was  as 
correct  as  that  of  a  metronome.  In  fact,  if 
Lablache  only  made  a  motion  with  a  limb,  or  a 
grimace  with  one  of  his  features,  he  never  broke 
his  time.  He  sang  in  time— he  acted  in  time — he 
thought  in  time.  What  a  splendid  example  such 
a  singer  might  have  afforded  the  modern  race  of 
vocalizers,  if  they  could  only  have  followed  him. 

All  the  renowned  Italian  singers  have  been 


remarkable  for  their  power  of  sustaining  notes, 
which  can  only  be  attributed  to  capaciousness  and 
expansibility  of  the  lungs,  in  which  a  large  supply 
of  air  can  be  obtained  at  a  breath.  Lablache 
was  perhaps  more  extraordinary  than  other 
Italians  in  this  respect.  While  singing  the  loudest, 
or  articulating  the  most  rapid  passages,  unless  you 
paid  the  most  earnest  attention,  you  could  not 
ascertain  when  he  took  breath. 

As  an  actor  Lablache  has  hardly  enjoyed  less 
reputation  than  as  a  singer.  The  name  of  "  great 
comedian"  and  "  great  tragedian"  have  been 
almost  universally  coupled  with  that  of  "  great 
vocalist."  Lablache,  beyond  all  dispute,  was  one 
of  the  most  original,  powerful,  and  varied  comic 
actors  that  ever  trod  the  boards  of  the  opera. 
High  comedy,  middle  comedy,  low  comedy,  were 
equally  native  to  his  genius.  None  who  ever  saw 
him  will  deny  this.  The  universality  and  force 
of  his  humor  were  seen  and  felt  in  one  perform- 
ance. Other  artists  you  were  compelled  to  see 
frequently,  to  consider  thoughtfully,  to  compare 
with  others,  to  sift  in  your  judgment,  to  hesitate 
before  pronouncing  a  verdict  upon,  or  fear  the 
influence  of  prejudice  when  weighing  their  merits. 
With  Lablache  you  were  immediately  and  for  ever 
satisfied ;  you  were  assailed  by  no  conflicts  of 
reasoning;  you  utterly  rejected  hesitation,  and 
felt  satisfied  with  your  judgment;  you  cbreaded 
no  results  from  prejudice  ;  and  bounded  from  safe 
and  sure  premises  to  a  consolidated  conclusion,  as 
an  Alpine  chamois  leaps  from  a  series  of  rocky 
heights  to  terra  firma. 

Lablache  was  the  most  original  as  well  as  the 
greatest  of  comic  actors.  He  possessed  no  stage 
conventionalities;  subscribed  to  no  tricks  of  the 
scene  ;  smelt  not  of  the  foot  lights.  In  playing 
old  men  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary,  as  is  the 
invariable  custom,  to  crook  his  knees  into  an 
acute  angle,  open  his  legs  wide  apart,  and  shake 
his  head  as  though  he  was  troubled  with  the  pal- 
sy. He  had  seen  many  old  men  with  straight 
knees  and  perpendicular  legs,  who  displayed  very 
steadfast  heads  on  firm  shoulders.  He  preferred 
copying  what  he  observed  outside  to  what  he 
witnessed  inside  the  theatre,  or,  in  all  probability, 
when  he  acted,  like  Dudu — 

"  He  never  thought  about  himself  at  all," 

but  was  governed  by  his  instinct.  His  natural 
gifts  were  prodigious.  His  walk  was  wonderfully 
easy  and  life-like.  How  he  filled  up  the  stage — 
not  with  his  size  but  with  his  intellect !  Every 
action  had  its  propriety — every  movement  its 
meaning — every  look  its  significance.  No  artist 
ever  took  greater  liberties  with  his  audience ; 
but  in  all  his  freedom  and  "  gaggings  "  there  was 
no  extravagance  or  caricature.  The  very  absur- 
dities in  which  he  indulged  became  intrinsic 
qualities  of  the  character  as  soon  as  Lablache 
created  them.  In  his  hands  alteration  suffered 
no  change.  Nay,  new-model  it  as  often  as  he 
might,  the  character  lost  neither  force  nor  vitali- 
ty. The  mould  alone  was  broken — the  clay  re- 
mained the  same. 

A  great  many  of  Lablache's  comic  characters 
would  furnish  matter  for  lengthy  essays.  What 
a  world  of  genial  fun  and  racy  humor,  for  in- 
stance, was  comprised  in  his  performance  of  Doc- 
tor Bartolo — certainly  one  of  his  most  striking 
impersonations!  The  very  spirit  of  Beaumar- 
chais  seemed  incorporated  in  him,  and  Rossini's 


spirituel  music  acquired  new  force  and  character 
from   his   interpretation.     As   we   think   of  this 
wondrous  personification,  what  looks,  and  tones, 
and  attitudes,  and  gestures  come  back  to  us  and 
fill  our  hearts  with  merriment  once  more  !     We 
again   behold   the   amorous   old   guardian,   with 
mincing  step  and  slightly-shaking  head,  play  the 
gallant   before  his  tender  ward,  leering  at  her  as 
his  huge  shadow  walks  into  the  light  of  her  love- 
liness.    Now   with   Basilio  his  jealousy  is  fired, 
and  he  whispers  him  aside  and  consoles  himself 
with   his  sage  adviser,  and,  as  he   listens   to   the 
tempter — "La  Calumnia" — rubs  his  hand  at  the 
prospect  of  the  gigantic  plot  laid  for  the  discom- 
fiture of  his  rival.     Figaro  enters,  and  a  severe 
look  of  cunning  is  assumed,  and  he  perambulates 
the  stage,  sunning  himself  before  the  spectators, 
saying   as  plainly  as  is  possible  without  words — ■ 
"  See   how  wise  and   cunning   I   am !     But  this 
rascal  here  is  more  wise  and  more  cunning,  and 
I  must  become  his  victim  !     Behold  how  1  make 
myself  a  martyr !"     And  straight  he  sits  down  in 
an  arm-chair,  and  the  barber  proceeds  to  lather 
him  forthwith.     Lablache,  with  instinctive  genius, 
perceived  that  in  Rossini's  opera,  whatever  ne- 
cessity  might    have   existed   in   Beaumarchais's 
comedy  to  carry  out  the  contrary,  the  character 
of  Doctor  Bartolo  should  not  be  played  precisely 
with  a  view  to  rendering  it   real  and   natural. 
The  actual  guardian  of  the  comedy  is  not  intrin- 
sically a  comic   part,  and   the  more  closely  it  is 
allied  to  truth  in  the  performance  the  further  re- 
moved will  it  be  from  creating  that  effect  which 
is  the  direct  end  of  all   comic  acting.     Had    La- 
blache preserved  the  verisimilitude  of  the  part, 
Doctor  Bartolo  would  have  resolved  himself  into 
an  amorous,  jealous,  and  disappointed  old  man, 
whose  sudden  forgiveness  at  the  end  of  the  piece 
would  have  been  utterly  unaccountable.     He  did 
not  assume  the  natural  or  real  side  of  the  char- 
acter, but  the   comic   and  effective.     From   the 
earliest  scene  in  the  opera  it  was  plain  that  La- 
blache took  the  audience  into  his  confidence,  and, 
as  it   were,  exclaimed   to   them,   aside — "  They 
think  me  an  old  fool !     Well,  I  know  I  am,  but 
I'll  plague   them  before  I   have  done  with  them. 
If  you  stand  by  me,  I'm  a  match  for  a  dozen  ras- 
cally   Figaros   and   twenty   intriguing   Counts!" 
And  so  he  went  through   his  part,  and  appealed 
to  the  audience  in  every  dilemma  and  strait,  and 
pretended    to    receive    consolation    from    their 
laughter  and  approval.     In  the  last  scene,  when 
the  Doctor's  long  hopes  of  happiness  are  blasted 
by  the  very   rival   he  hated  and   the   servant  he 
fostered,  would  it  not  have  been  the  most  natural 
act  in  the  world  for  the  man  to  have  gone  mad  in 
despair,  or  at  least  have  fled  the  scene  in  wrath, 
and  not  have  braved  the  gibes  and  sneers  of  all 
the   lookers-on  by  remaining.     Lablache   knew 
all  this,  and  could  have  interpreted  it  so  had  there 
been  a  necessity.     But  he  went  beyond  the  poet 
and   musician,   and  realized   more   fun   in    the 
character  than  ever  was  contemplated  by  either. 
In  short,  when  he  played  Doctor  Bartolo  the 
spectators  became  as  much  a  part  of  the  perform- 
ance as  Figaro  or  Rosina,  and  his  exaggerations 
were  consequently  the  result  of  the  intimacy  be- 
tween  audience   and   actor.     How  if  these   ex- 
aggerations   had    been    dispensed    with  V     The 
world  would  have  lost  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
displays  of  comic  fancy  ever  beheld  or  recorded. 
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Every  scene  was  full  of  them,  arid  they  alone 
who  have  witnessed  the  performance  of  Doctor 
Bartolo  by  Lablaehe  can  imagine  how  capable 
such  a  part  is  of  being  translated  into  the  highest 
regions  of  comedy. 

Of  Lablache's  tragic  powers  we  do  not  hold  as 
lofty  an  opinion  as  many  of  his  admirers,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  celebrated  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson 
respecting  Shakspeare's  genius  might,  with  far 
greater  propriety,  be  applied  to  him — namely, 
that  "his  comedy  was  instinct,  and  his  tragedy 
skill."  In  such  parts  as  Oroveso  in  Norma,  El- 
miro  in  Otello,  Giorgio  in  Puritani,  the  Doge  in 
Marino  Faliero,  Henry  Eighth  in  Anna  Bolena, 
and  others,  he  certainly  was  grand  and  imposing, 
but  these  did  not  require  the  purely  tragic  ele- 
ment so  much  as  a  commanding  look  and  figure, 
power  of  voice,  and  an  amount  of  feeling  and 
pathos  which  as  often  appertains  to  comedy  as 
tragedy.  In  the  higher  walks  of  passion,  Lablaehe 
did  not  feel  at  his  ease.  He  had  "no  laugh- 
ing devil  in  his  sneer,"  to  give  seeming  and  force 
to  the  terrible  Duke  in  Lucrezia  Borgia,  nor 
could  he  invest  such  a  part  as  Enrico  in  Marin 
di  Rohan  with  that  concentrated  fire  and  energy 
so  necessary  to  endow  it  with  vitality  on  the 
stage.  So  grand  a  singer,  with  so  magnificent 
a  voice,  so  perfect  an  artist,  so  experienced  an 
actor,  gifted  with  such  splendid  personal  qualifi- 
cations, could  not  fail  to  render  any  part  attrac- 
tive and  important ;  nevertheless,  upon  examina- 
tion, it  will  be  found  that  none  of  the  serious 
parts  with  which  his  name  is  identified  contains 
the  real  tragic  element.  Lablaehe  has  played 
first-rate  tragic  parts  both  in  London  and  Paris — 
Assur  in  Rossini's  Semiramide,  and  the  father  in 
Paer's  Agnese,  for  instance — but  has  left  behind 
him  no  reputation  in  their  assumption.  The 
Doge  in  Donizetti's  Marino  Faliero,  written  ex- 
pressly for  him,  may  be  cited  as  an  example  to 
the  contrary,  as  exhibiting  him  in  a  tragic  char- 
acter of  the  loftiest  kind.  The  fact,  however, 
that  the  opera,  although  one  of  the  composer's 
most  masterly,  had  no  success  in  England  or 
France,  and  has  now  been  laid  on  the  shelf  for  a 
number  of  years,  is  some  proof,  at  all  events,  that 
the  performance  of  the  leading  character  was 
not  supereminent.  How  different  the  fortune  of 
other  operas  written  for  him — L'Elisir  d'Amore, 
1  Puritani,  Don  Pasquale,  &c,  &c.  In  1  Puritani, 
Count  Pepoli  and  Bellini  measured  to  the  great- 
est nicety  the  serious  capabilities  of  Lablaehe, 
and  consequently  the  Giorgio  of  the  artist  was  a 
consummate  performance — grave,  earnest,  sol- 
emn, tender,  pathetic,  and  powerful  in  the  ex- 
treme. Like  our  own  Charles  Kemble,  Lablaehe 
rose  to  a  certain  height  in  tragedy,  and  then 
stopped  short.  He  was  no  more  a  Tamburini  or 
a  Ronconi,  than  Charles  Kemble  was  a  Kean 
or  Macready.  But  this  is  not  depriving  him  of 
any  praise.  Every  great  artist  has  his  speciality 
and  his  limitation,  and  of  him  who  plays  every- 
thing well  it  may  be  predicated  that  he  plays 
nothing  transcendently.  Genius — to  start  an  old 
metaphor — like  the  solar  beam,  requires  concen- 
tration to  give  it  its  greatest  force,  and  when  the 
rays  are  separated  its  power  is  lost.  Lablache's 
genius  was  concentrated  and  burned  in  the  focus 
of  corned)'.  It  is  his  just  and  deserved  eulogy, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  comic  artists  that 
ever  adorned  the  operatic  stage. 


Imagination. 

From  the  "  Democrat  of  the  Tea  Table,"  of  the  Transcript. 

Washington  Allston,  beyond  all  reasonable 
question,  had  far  more  genius  than  any  other 
American  painter,  and  though,  it  was  not  limited 
to  landscape  painting,  one  almost  wishes  that  he 
had  confined  himself  to  it.  He  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  the  only  truly  imaginative  landscape 
painter  this  country  has  given  to  Art.  He  had 
not  that  dramatic  imagination  which  a  great 
historical  painter  must  have.  One  turns  from  his 
Jeremiah  to  the  scribe  at  his  feet,  and  would  have 
turned,  (I  cannot  doubt)  in  looking  at  the 
Belshazzar's  Feast,  had  it  been  completed,  from 
the  Daniel  and  the  Belshazzar  to  the  Hebrew  girl 
and  the  still  life.     His  genius  lay  in  the  contem- 


plative and  dreamy  rather  than  in  the  personal 
and  constitutional  direction.  What  a  beauty  and 
what  a  charm  it  threw  over  the  man  and  over  his 
works !  How  he  must  have  seemed  to  his  friend 
Coleridge,  as  if  just  stepped  out  of  a  dream  to 
listen  !  How  thankful  all  who  really  knew  him 
here  were,  that  there  was  one  man  among  hurry- 
ing, nervous  Yankees,  whose  character  lacked  will 
and  self-assertion,  whose  life  to  them  seemed 
objectless,  and  before  whose  mind  the  visions  of 
boyhood  grew  nearer,  clearer  and  more  constant 
as  they  trooped  with  him  through  this  world 
towards  heaven  !  See  how  that  pensive  and  self- 
absorbing  imagination  looks  at  you  from  the  faces 
of  his  women,  whom  one  grows  to  cherish  as  his 
near  and  necessary  friends.  How  like  him  they 
are — and  apart  from  all  other  faces  ever  painted 
in  America — in  unconsciousness  and  dreamy 
immersion  of  thought !  Faithful  and  exact  study- 
ing and  copying  of  nature  are  as  indispensable  to 
a  landscape  painter  as  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
more  purely  technical  processes  of  his  art.  How 
far  he  can  go  beyond  these,  if  at  all,  is  a  question 
of  imaginative  capacity  in  at  least  one  healthy 
direction. 

We  go  to  Man  to  find  absolute  superiority  to 
Shakspeare's  men  and  women,  as  we  do  to 
Nature  for  the  same  absolute  superiority  to  a 
perfect  artistic  landscape,  itself  excelling — be- 
cause completing  (in  artistic  integrity,)  the  piece 
of  nature  it  embodies. 

Imagination  is  an  informing,  shaping  and  ex- 
ecutive faculty,  working,  when  paramount  in  a 
great  and  balanced  nature,  through  the  under- 
standing, and  bringing  it  up  to  its  potential 
capacity — making  common  sense  profound, — 
making  Burke  a  greater  statesman  than  Fox, — 
Bacon  greater  than  any  English  philosopher, — 
and  not  necessarily  showing  itself,  (as  in  the  case 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,)  in  a  single,  original, 
imaginative  expression  in  language.  The  creative 
imagination  in  this  country  has  developed  itself 
almost  entirely  in  other  than  literary  and  artistic 
directions. 

The  simplest  and  best  illustration  which  ever 
occurred  to  me  of  the  creative  action  of  a  mind 
like  Shakspeare's  is  what  we  all  have  in  dreams. 
We  "  enact  spectatordom"  and  look  upon  the 
procession  of  characters  and  events  woven  by 
our  own  brain,  as  we  should  at  an  unexpected 
pageant  passing  before  our  waking  eyes.  In 
other  words,  the  characters  are  as  "  objective"  to 
our  minds — as  free  from  our  own  peculiarities  of 
personal  character  as  are  Ophelia  and  Lear  from 
Shakspeare's.  Whereas, "  subjective"  writers,  like 
Byron  and  Bulwer,  reproduce  themselves  in  their 
characters.  We  detect  Shakspeare  by  his  sweet 
and  supreme  power  and  by  his  manipulative 
treatment ;  we  detect  Byron  by  his  Byronizing 
everything  he  touched. 

The  creative  faculty,  vitally  considered,  gave 
Shakspeare  Hamlet  as  instantaneously  as  Minerva 
was  given  to  Jove — gave,  at  last,  in  that  creative 
flash,  thorough  illumination,  congruity  and  com- 
pleteness— the  soul  to  the  body.  Writing  Hamlet 
out  was  a  subsequent  thing — those  imaginative 
dips  into  the  work  and  perpetually  recurring  and 
voluntary  withdrawals  (like  the  elder  Booth's 
joking  one  minute  at  a  side-scene,  and  in  the  next 
having  the  big  tears  of  a  realized  Lear  running- 
down  his  cheeks)  are  as  far  away  from  the  vital 
original  creation  of  Hamlet  as  they  are  from  the 
(miscalled)  "  transcendental"  nonsense  of  uncon- 
sciousness. Just  so  it  was  when  combination  after 
combination  and  theory  after  theory  had  swept, 
ghostlike,  by  the  shaping,  unsatisfied,  and  rejecting 
brain  of  Newton,  that  he  at  last  flashed  the 
relating  and  vitalizing  soul  of  the  true  principle  ; 
and  what  followed  was  only  deducing  statement 
and  bridging  process  for  tenth-rate  mathemati- 
cians. In  illustration  of  this,  even  in  music,  is 
this  "  piece  of  testimony"  from  Mozart's  famous 
letter  to  the  Baron  : 

Provided  I  am  not  disturbed,  the  subject  enlarges 
itself,  becomes  methodical  and  defined,  and  the  whole, 
though  it  be  long,  stands  almost  finished  and  com- 
plete in  my  mind,  so  that  I  can  survey  it  like  a  fine 
picture  or  a  beautiful  statue  at  a  glance.  Nor  do  I 
hear  in  my  imagination  the  parts  successively,  but  I 
hear  them,  as  it  were,  all  at  once.     The  committing 


to  paper  is  done  quickly  enough,  for  everything,  as  I 

said  before,  is  already  finished. 

This  capacity  for  the  highest  creation  implies 
such  a  precedent  growth  and  exercise  of  a  great 
nature  as  is  given  iu  these  remarkable  words  of 
Coleridge : 

Shakspeare — no  mere  child  of  nature:  no  automnton 
of  genius;  no  passive  vehicle  of  inspiration;  pos.- 
sessed  by  the  spirit,  not  possessing  it — first  studied 
patiently,  meditated  deeply,  understood  minutely,  till 
knowledge,  become  habitual  and  intuitive,  wedded 
itself  to  his  habitual  feelings,  and  finally  gave  birth 
to  that  stupendous  power  by  which  he  stands  alone, 
with  no  equal  or  second  in  his  own  class. 

So  this  instantaneousness  of  conception  implies 
vast  precedent  imaginative  labors,  in  the  assimila- 
tion, rejection  antl  mastery  of  resources. 

The  true  "  unconsciousness"  <  f  consummate 
genius  is  this — that  it  cannot,  while  creating,  see, 
objectively  and  critically,  the  law  of  the  birth  and 
growth  of  the  creation;  because  full  genius  only 
becomes  supreme  when  completely  and  joyously 
occupied  and  merged  in  its  work — though  there 
must  be  the  most  sensitive  consciousness  within 
this  limit  which  separates  man  from  omniscience. 
Thus  truth  and  nature  can  pass  unimpeded  and 
unalloyed  through  the  mind  of  the  true  poet, 
himself  all  alive  with  executive  consciousness. 
Shakspeare's  creations  are  as  characterless  as  he 
was  full  of  character — only  in  so  far  as  and 
because  they  are  free  from  his  own  individuality. 
As  we  are  sure  that  Hamlet,  where  a  duly  was 
simple  and  sufficient,  and  the  work  to  be  done  vast 
and  complex,  would  have  had  greater  conceiving 
and  executive  power  than  Richard  or  Macbeth, 
so  we  are,  that  in  any  given  direction  where 
personal  character  was  necessary,  Shakspeare 
would  have  overborne  Ben  Jonson  or  Milton. 


Fresh  Impressions  of  Old  Themes. 
Thalberg,  Vieuxtemps  and  the  rest  must  have 
been  amused  by  the  following  criticism,  which 
appeared  in  a  Mobile  paper  (the  Mercury),  when 
they  were  passing  there  a  few  weeks  since.  We 
agree  with  the  friend  who  cut  it  out  for  us,  that 
the  author  ought  to  have  carte  blanche  to  all  the 
concerts  given  in  his  town,  during  his  natural  life. 
Says  he : 

Next  came  a  'fantasia,'  from  Norma,  (my  left 
hand  neighbor  inquired  of  me  where  that  town 
was  situated.)  by  the  miraculous  Thalberg,  who 
sat  down  to  the  piano  as  if  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  polish  off  Norma  to  its  heart's  content — 
which  he  proceeded  to  do,  and  did  do.  It  was 
thrashed  out  of  that  piano  till  the  instrument 
quivered  with  rage;  it  was  banged  into  it,  jerked 
through  it,  and  dragged  over  it,  as  it  were,  by  the 
hair  of  the  head,  until  the.  very  wires  groaned 
again.  After  being  thus  brayed  in  a  mortar, 
'  so  to  speak,'  Norma  was  taken  gently  and  led 
trippingly  up  the  scale,  as  if  walking  on  eggs, 
and  there  made  to  dance  and  frisk  about  like  a 
fairy  spirit,  while  a  deep  rumbling  down  among 
the  bass  notes  showred  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
the  violence  which  had  been  just  been  done  to 
their  feelings. 

The  sparkling  melody  then  subsided  into 
sadness,  into  mellowness,  into  melting  sweetness, 
and  then  into  almost  an  '  echo  of  soft  silence,'  at 
whicli  time  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop — a 
lolling  pin,' for  ex'ample,  had  any  body  have  so 
far  forgotten  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion  as  to 
bring  to  such  a  place  that  useful  culinary  imple- 
ment. Suddenly  recovering  itself,  the  piece 
started  off  afresh,  this  time  into  hysterics,  warbling 
incoherently  like  an  insane,  cockatoo,  the  notes 
tumbling  over  one  another  like  boys  let  out  of 
school,  each  outscreaming  the  other,  when,  finally 
gathering  up  all  his  energies,  the  performer 
suddenly  finished  by  a  stunning  blow  at  all  the 
keys  together,  which  closed  the  business  at  once 
for  that  "piece,  and  settled  Mr.  Norma  forever." 

The  writer's  feelings  having  somewhat  re- 
covered from  the  stunning  blows  of  Thalberg,  he 
is  prepared  to  appreciate  the  great  violinist : 
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"  The  performance  by  Vieuxtemps  of  Lucia 
was  so  enthusiastically  applauded  as  to  bring  him 
out  again,  and  the  audience  (airly  exploded  when 
he  commenced  the  national  air  of  'Yankee 
Doodle ;'  but  silence  was  imposed  at  once  by  the 
ravishing  notes  with  which  that  inspiring'  tune  was 
rendered.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this 
slender  melody  could  have  been  arrayed  in  such 
an  ample  garb  of  splendor.  Ingenuity  must  have 
been  exhausted  in  devising  the  variations  per- 
formed by  this  king  of  violinists.  He  played  it 
1  low  down,'  and  then  high  up  on  the  E  string — 
with  all  four  parts  at  once — with  the  bow  up 
against  the  bridge — without  any  bow  at  all ;  he 
played  it  backwards  and  forwards,  and  I  believe 
sideways  and  crossways — began  at  the  end,  and 
left  off  at  the  beginning;  began  at  the  middle 
and  left  off  at  both  ends ;  then  commenced  at 
both  ends  and  finished  in  the  middle  ;  twanged  it 
like  a  guitar,  growled  it  like  a  bass-viol,  ('  a  base 
violation  of  the  time,'  quoth  my  neighbor,) 
squeaked  it  like  a  fife,  warbled  it  like  a  flute,  and 
1  picked'  it  out  like  a  banjo.  It  was  Yankee 
Doodle  all  the  time,  however — sometimes  solus, 
like  a  boy  whistling;  anon  as  a  duet,  like  a  pair 
of  harmonious  eats ;  then  again  with  all  the 
'  variations,'  all  of  which  displayed  and  set  off  the 
original  air,  as  a  multitudinous  array  of  jewels 
adorns  and  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  fair 
wearer." 

Finally,  and  in  conclusion,  Madame  Johannsen 
claims  a  place,  and  of  her  he  thus  speaks:    , 

"  At  last  quiet  was  achieved,  and  Madame 
Johannsen  sang  the  popular  '  Ricci  Song' — brief, 
but  saccharine — and  on  being  called  out  again, 
gave  the  beautiful  German  air,  accompanying 
herself  on  the  piano,  adapted  to  the  words, '  We've 
met  by  chance'— scarcely  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  as  that  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  chance 
meeting,  where  tickets  are  secured  two  days  in 
advance,  at  the  sacrifice  of  three  dollars  each,  for 
the  privilege  of  being  present." 


"The  Huguenots"  at  the  IT.  Y.  Academy. 

[From  the  Tribune  (W.  H.  Fri),  Marnh  9] 

All  the  European  States  at  this  moment 

furnish  but  one  dramatic  composer  who  may  be 
relied  upon  for  a  constant  and  steady  supply  of 
operas,  intended  for  the  Italian  stage  or  stage  for 
ad  countries,  and  having  a  reasonable  chance  of 
world-wide  success.  In  speaking  thus  casually, 
we  do  not  forget  the  charms  of  Meyerbeer  as  a 
composer,  who  is  yet  occupied  seriously  and 
devotedly  with  musical  composition.  But  as  M. 
Meyerbeer  produces  only  one  opera  about  every 
ten  years,  his  fecundity  does  not  keep  pace  at  all 
with  public  requirement.  Hence  Verdi  lias  the 
field  all  his  own.  But  when  Meyerbeer  does 
make  an  opera,  it  is  generally  one  to  endure.  It 
has  breadth  and  strength.  The  intellectual  nature 
of  his  designs  and  the  religious,  historic  and 
transcendental  quality  of  his  musical  paintings, 
rightly  viewed,  and  estimated  as  products  of 
brain-power  and  as  noble  human  achievement, 
will  give  to  operatic  representations  a  meaninn- 
not  dreamt  of  by  those  who  only  consider  them  as 
amusements.  Indeed,  in  regard  to  M.  Meyerbeer, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  most 
eminent  dramatists  of  this  or  any  other  period, 
Scribe,  is  his  collaborator  in  the  work  of  opera- 
making.  Scribe  and  he  work  together.  And 
look  at  the  great  and  ingenious  scenes  they  pro- 
duce. Regard  the  grand  historical  pictures  they 
summon  up.  Not  going  beyond  the  drama  imme- 
diately in  hand,  what  grander,  more  terrible,  or 
more  sublime  event  in  history  is  there  than  that 
hell-inspired  massacre  of  some  200,000  Protes- 
tants— sacrificed  by  one  of  those  fierce  delusions 
of  the  human  intellect,  by  which  it  attempts  to 
play  the  partof  the  Almighty,  fix  faith  and  creed 
by  mathematical  rule,  and  decides  that  the  eter- 
nal soul  must  soar  or  sink,  so  and  so,  as  though  it 
were  physical  matter,  capable  of  man's  handling 
and  graduations.  A  truly  sublime  subject  for  his- 
toric painting ;  and  at  the  risk  of  being  misunder- 
stood, we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  other  me- 
dium of  presenting  it  vividly  to  the  human  imag- 


ination can  be  found  equal  to  that  of  the  opera- 
house.  We  may  read  Luther;  we  may  study  his 
square-cut,  solemn  countenance  ;  but  let  the  vital- 
ities of  his  hymns  be  heard  on  the  stage  in  char- 
acter and  set  forth  with  the  resources  of  scenery 
and  costume,  and  it  is  as  though  the  stern  old  re- 
former again  lived  and  breathed,  and  sang  the 
praise  of  his  Creator. 

But  not  to  dwell  too  long  on  the  abstract,  let 
us  look  a  moment  at  the  music  of  Meyerbeer,  in 
proof  of  this  intellectuality  of  music.  Let  us 
take  the  full  score,  as  it  is  called,  containing  the 
notes  played  by  all  the  instruments  placed  one 
under  another  in  due  proportion  of  simultaneous 
utterance,  and  divided  by  common  lines  into 
measures ;  hence  the  scoring  down  the  page  from 
top  to  bottom.  As  a  new  evidence  of  human  la- 
bor, viewed  apart  from  every  other  consideration, 
an  operatic  score  can  claim  its  respectabilities. 
For  it  covers  a  thousand  pages,  each  page  con- 
taining from  five  to  ten  times  as  much  as  ordinary 
music  pages  printed  for  popular  use.  As  to  the 
power  of  combination — the  chromatic  or  color- 
istic  quality — a  full  score  presents  upon  every 
page  a  mass  of  combinations  fitting  an  historical 
painting  on  canvas;  the  masses  of  light  and 
shade  and  color,  the  foreground  and  the  back- 
ground, the  solid  central  figures  and  the  retreat- 
ing accessories,  the  bold  front  projections  and  the 
aerial  perspective  of  the  canvas,  all  being  found, 
in  their  peculiar  expression,  equally  in  the  full 
score.  The  musical  work  under  consideration 
opens  with  an  instrumental  prelude,  the  curtain 
being  down.  Let  us  look  at  the  artistic  skill  and 
appropriate  meetings  of  this.  First,  the  very 
dark-toned  kettle-drums  strike  a  few  ill-boding 
notes.  Theu  comes  a  piece  of  actual  history — 
the  Luther's  Hymn,  as  much  intensifying  the 
Reformation  history  beyond  all  else,  as  did  the 
Marseilles  Hymn  that  of  the  French  Revolution. 
This  hymn  is  heard  on  the  clarionets  and  bas- 
soons, and  the  cor  anglais,  wooden  reed  instru- 
ments, which  at  once  recall  the  church  organ, 
and  all  church  psalmody  of  the  period.  Then 
come  the  brass  instruments — typical  through  all 
ages  of  the  thunders  of  war;  and  the  idea  of  the 
Cromwellian-like  heroes,  the  Huguenots,  fighting 
against  the  Pope  and  the  Devil,  is  incontinently 
vivified.  This  dies  away,  as  the  violinish  instru- 
ments, with  pieces  of  wood  acting  as  mutes,  and 
placed  over  the  strings,  giving  a  mysterious  tem- 
per to  the  sound.  Then  the  hymn  dies  away,  as 
a  few  notes  are  played  on  the  latter  instruments, 
harp-fashion,  by  the  player  pinching  the  strings, 
Then  come  smooth,  soft  passages  on  the  violins, 
suggesting  the  soft,  feminine  element  which  runs 
through  the  opera,  and  being  in  rhetorical  con- 
tradistinction to  the  stalwart  temper  of  the  re- 
former's lyric.  Then  this  sweet  fluent  passage  is 
mixed  up  with  this  direction  on  the  score  :  Half 
the  stringed  instruments  played  with  fingers,  the 
other  half  with  the  bows,  a  minute  effect  worth 
the  amateur's  study.  Sequent  come  little  bits  of 
dialoguery,  in  which  the  instruments  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  interchanging  courtesies  as  to  health; 
and  talk  becoming  more  general,  we  may  imag- 
ine ladies  in  hair  powder,  chattering  in  sweet, 
courtly  French.  To  this  succeed  a  number  of 
measures  exactly  marked  by  four  notes  each  in 
the  bass,  while  are  above  heard  snatches  of  the 
old  canticle,  mixed  up  with  nice  little  dames 
d'honneur  frivolities  on  the  violins.  But  now  the 
musical  sky  darkens,  and  the  composer  makes  the 
violin  firmament  darken  with  rage,  and  doubling 
as  to  quickness  of  time  some  of  the  elephantine 
accents  of  Luther's  Hymn,  we  are  led  to  an  alle- 
gro where  the  old  72-pounder  is  hammered  out  in 
its  rushing  and  crushing  plenitudes  of  theological 
ecstacy  —  a  very  awakening  of  Zion  —  a  camp- 
meeting  frenzy  of  olden  time.  And  here  we  may 
insist  that  music  —  music  in  its  connection  with 
the  opera,  and  purely  instrumental  music  alone, 
aiming  at  dramatic  expression — is  one  of  the  best 
historians.  It  speaks  out  more  than  the  silent 
page  or  picture.  Painting  and  sculpture  are  quiet 
and  particular.  Music  is  living,  as  it  comes  from 
the  throat  or  hand,  and  generalizes  facts  by  as- 
sociation in  a  manner  all  its  own  ;  but  to  see  in- 
to its  logical  and  aesthetic  cupboard,  we  must  have 
the  key.     The  music  where  we  left  off  is  succeed- 


ed by  a  short  storm  of  syncopations  —  the  same 
word  as  taken  from  the  Greek  and  applied  to 
certain  conditions  of  the  human  body  ;  and  in- 
deed, the  gasping  of  the  orchestra,  syncopational- 
ly  treated,  merits  the  appellation.  Now  we  have 
short  passages  in  12-8  time,  or  that  formed  of  four 
groups  of  notes  in  a  measure  or  bar,  each  group 
having  three  notes — the  passage  being  formed  on 
that  black  musical  uncertainty,  the  diminished 
seventh,  a  chord  belonging  to  every,  and  hence, 
to  no  scale  or  key  in  particular  ;  a  chord  compos- 
ed of  lugubrious,  angry  minor  thirds,  (the  inter- 
vals which  the  winds  use  in  their  mournful  bowl- 
ings,) one  added  to  another,  down,  down,  to  the 
lower  deep  of  infernal  harmony. 

Here  endeth  the  first  chapter,   for  the  curtain 
is  raised  on  Act  1,  Scene  1. 

Passing  Remark. — Life  is  short,  and  Meyer- 
beer is   long.     He   is  very   rich   and   liesurelv, 
though  furiously  and  abominably  industrious.    (A 
man  of  genius  must  "  loaf"  extensively.)  Being  so 
well  off,  and   having   so  much  time  on  his  hands 
to  doubly  sugar-up  his  periods,  he   mosaics  away 
his   details   up   to   the   fuzz  on  the  animalcula's 
wing   (which  often  does  not  improve  it.)     In  ad- 
dition to  this,  ho  has  the  disposition  to  be  colossal 
in  length,   and  has  the   "Imperial"    Academy   of 
Music  in  Paris,  with  its  latitude  of  rehearsals  and 
huge  patience  of  its  auditors,  to  back  him  up.    So 
he  deals   in   length.     Time   is   the   succession  of 
ideas,  but  his  are.  so  long  that  eternity  is  included 
in  hearing  one  of  his  words.     When  a  people  are 
very  busy,   like   our  own,   they  must   cut   down 
Meyerbeer  vastly   (they  do  so  even  in  Paris),   to 
bring  one   of  his  works  into  reasonable  compass. 
And  probably  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  was  done 
in   the   Italian  version  played  last  night,  the  de- 
scriptive music  which  opens   the   first   act.     But 
the  Ullman  had,    Hamlet-like,   to  be  cruel  in  or- 
der to  be  kind,  and  he  began  with  the  scalpel,  ex- 
cising a  musical   discourse    reaching   from   page 
16  to  page' 46 — a  discourse  on  all  that  the  nobles 
did  in  the  scene  marked  A,  B,  C,    (the  subdivis- 
ions of  the  scem\)  and  began  on  D — an  "  orgie" 
where   the    nobles  sit  down  to  supper  and  sing  a 
good  rousing  bacchanalian — subject,  also,  by  way 
of  adding  insult  to  injury,  to  two  "judicious  cuts." 
A  recitative  leads  to  a  romance,  beautifully  color- 
ed, in  the  orchestra.     This   romance  reveals  one 
of  those  curiosities  of  musical  literature  for  which 
Meyerbeer   is   remarkable.     For  example  :   it  is 
given  to  a  single  alto-violin,  (a  la  viol  d'amour  of 
the  olden  days)  to  accompany  the  sentiment.     A 
change,  certainly,  from  the  hurricane  of  multitu- 
dinous orchestral  sounds  preceding  it.     This  ac- 
companiment opens  with  some  new  chords,   har- 
monic-wise.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  every 
sound  taken  within,  say,  the  limits  of  the  human 
voice,  generates  sounds  millions  of  octaves  above 
it.  one  of  which  is  appreciable  by  the  human  ear. 
We  say  millions  of  octaves,   because,   as  there  is 
no  end  to  the  extension  or  divisibility  of  matter, 
and   it   can   be   mathematically  proven  that  two 
lines  may  approach  each  other  forever,  and  nev- 
er meet,  so  by  the  same  operation  of  psychologi- 
cal transcendentalism  it  is  evident  that  there  can 
be  no  beginning   to  the  lowest  bass  note,   or  end 
to  the  highest  treble  note  of  the  universe.    Where- 
ever  there  is  light  there  is  sound,    and  music  ex- 
ists  in   all   creation.     That  is,  there  must  be  an 
eternal  song — literally  musical  chords,  the  perfect 
major  —  harmoniously   playing   by   the  undying 
spontaneities  of  erotic  nature  ;   and  this  music  is 
only  rendered  evident  to  the  limited  human  sense 
through  vibrations  caused  by   bodies  moving   on 
earth  by  physical  and  natural  means — by  the  act 
of  the  singer  or  players,   the  hymn  of  nature    as 
exhibited  in  the  waterfall,  the  thunder,  the  lion's 
double  bass,  the  cupidling  utterance  of  birds,  the 
sweet  complainings  of  the    seolian  harp.     But  to 
come  back  to  first  principles:   this  higher  heaven 
of  sound,  this  harmonic  quality,   is  used  by  Mey- 
erbeer most  poetically  in   the   symphony  on  the 
single  alto  violin  in  question,  which  accompanies 
the  words  sung,  "  Ah,  quel  spectacle  enchanter  vi- 
ent  souffrir  a  mes  ijeux."     Then  in    the   Andante 
cantabile    (slow    singing,   in  contradistinction   to 
vigorous  declamation,  or  ornate  many-note  strains) 
the  alto  violin  takes  its  "  position  neutrelle",  and 
descending  from  the  cerulean  harmonies,  discours- 
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es  in  flowing  groups  of  three  and  then  four  notes 
to  a  very  sweetly  contented  strain,  having  the 
following  words : 

Plus  blanche  que  la  blanche  hermine, 

Plus  pure  qu'un  jour  de  printemps, 

TJn  ange,  une  vierge  divine, 

De  sa  vue  eblouit  nies  sens  ; 

Vierge  immortelle,  qu'elle  etait  belle,  &c. 

The  merest  hint  of  feminine  chorus  is  heard  af- 
terward. The  power  of  coincident  musical  allu- 
sion, without  the  poverty  of  a  twice-told  tale,  is 
remarkable.  No  literature,  no  painting  bears  its 
broad  statements  over  again,  there  must  be  new 
forms  and  facts.  But  music  has  its  da  capo,  its 
encore ;  and  the  auditor,  if  much  pleased  with  a 
melody  when  given  in  the  first  portion  of  a  com- 
position, will  be  more  pleased  at  its  repetition. — 
Indeed,  the  whole  theory  of  classical  instrumenta- 
tion is  based  upon  such  repetition  (developments) 
and  much  of  successful  vocal  music,  though  not  to 
an  equal  extent. 

Let  us  next  mark  the  song  of  the  old  Huguenot 
where  he  describes  the  Protestant  triumph  at  the 
siege  of  Rochelle.  The  fife,  the  drum,  the  crash 
of  encounter,  the  whizz  of  bullets,  the  rampant  joy 
of  military  triumph,  connected  with  religious 
faith  —  such  faith  as  people  had  a  few  centuries 
back  —  undiluted  by  doubts,  speculations,  or  in- 
dividuality in  theological  apprehension — there  all 
are  clearly  rendered  in  the  coloring  and  tones  of 
this  remarkable  song. 

It  would  surpass  our  limits  at  this  late  hour  to 
treat  extensively  of  the  qualities  of  the  pieces  of 
this  colossal  work.  A  good  sized  book  might  be 
written.  But  we  would  point  especial  attention 
to  the  conspiracy  scene,  the  duet  between  the  lov- 
ers which  follows,  as  models  of  great  musical  de- 
sign and  treatment.  Unquestionably,  the  thun- 
dering rhapsody  of  the  Catholic  monks,  nobles, 
and  crowd,  surpass  in  grandeur  anything  heard 
on  the  operatic  stage.  It  is  superb  in  every  vital 
requisite  of  art.  The  duet  is  not  less  grand  in  its 
character,  and  had  Meyerbeer  never  written  any- 
thing else  but  these  two  pieces,  he  would  have 
taken  the  highest  place  in  musical — and  hence  in 
expressive,  spiritual  art. 

Mr.  Ullman  cannot  be  too  strongly  congratu- 
lated for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  put  this 
work  on  the  stage.  We  have  at  last,  an  orches- 
tra in  the  opera  which  is  sufficiently  large.  One 
with  body,  fulness,  soul.  The  minimum  of  a 
good  orchestra  in  a  house  of  the  size  of  the  Acad- 
emy, is  sixty  performers.  With  that  all  the  in- 
terstices which  lie  between  the  instruments  un- 
der reduced  numbers  are  filled  out,  and  the  ear 
is  satisfied  with  a  full  repast  of  sounds.  The 
chorus  was  magnificent.  The  German  addition 
to  it  was  especially  voluble,  certain  and  power- 
ful. 

We  have  seen  this  opera  many  times  in  Paris, 
but  never  so  well  done  as  regards  the  principal 
singers.  Never  at  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Paris 
did  we  hear  a  singer  equal  in  the  part  to  Madame 
LaGrange  ;  never  one  equal  to  Madame  D'Angri ; 
never  one  equal  to  Formes ;  never  one  better 
than  Gassier  ;  none  superior  to  Tiberini,  except 
Duprez  ;  none  so  good  in  his  part  as  Tafanelli. 


New  York,  March  17. — Last  week  brought 
us  two  very  fine  concerts.  The  first  one,  given 
by  Mr.  Satter,  Was,  I  am  glad  to  say,  very  well 
attended,  and  is  said  to  have  proved  satisfactory 
in  every  respect.  It  seems  that  our  public  have 
not  forgotten  that  this  artist  roused  their  enthusi- 
asm some  years  ago.  My  recollections  of  the  en- 
joyment received  from  his  playing  at  that  time 
were  so  vivid,  that  I  doubly  regretted  beino  una- 
ble to  be  present  at  this  concert.  On  another 
occasion,  I  hope  to  give  you  my  personal  impres- 
sions. Mason  and  Thomas's  third  Matinee  on 
Saturday,  was  not  quife  as  interesting  as  the  pre- 
vious one.  A  Sonata  by  Schubert,  for  violin  and 
piano,  very  finely  rendered  by  the  concert-givers 


themselves,  disappointed  me,  after  what  I  had 
been  led  to  expect  of  these  compositions.  Beet- 
hoven's ever-beautiful  Quartet,  op.  59,  was  of 
course  acceptable,  and  showed  better  than  any- 
thing previously  played,  the  manifest  improve- 
ment of  the  performers.  Among  these,  by  the 
way,  we  gladly  welcomed  Mr.  Bergmann  back 
to  his  old  place,  he  having  been  absent  from  the 
city  until  now,  and  Mr.  Brannes  having  taken 
his  part  only  until  his  return.  After  this  great 
work  of  the  great  master,  a  dashing,  brilliant 
Italian  Trio  of  Louis  Wolff  did  not  appear  to 
great  advantage.  Had  this  been  placed  first  on 
the  programme,  it  would  have  pleased  better, 
and  have  had  such  credit  given  to  its  merits  as 
they  deserve. 

I  regret  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  delay  my 
letter  until  the  last  moment,  and  so  that  it  may 
reach  you  in  time  for  this  week's  issue,  must 
leave  unsaid  several  things,  which,  however,  will 
bear  delaying  till  my  next.  I  cannot,  however, 
refrain  from  a  dire  complaint  with  regard  to  the 
cruelty  of  your  printers,  who  have  mutilated  my 
last  letters  to  a  most  unconscionable  degree. — 
Fortunately,  their  misprints  make  such  nonsense, 
that  their  being  mere  misprints  is  evident.  One 
ridiculous  mistake  of  my  own,  however,  caused 
by  haste  in  writing,  I  must  rectify.  I  did  not 
mean  by  any  means  that  the  "  rubbish  shaken 
out  of  the  old  viola  and  'cello "  at  my  friend's, 
was  "  found  to  be  very  useful,"  but  that  this  was 
the  case  with  the  instruments.  t ■ 

Louisville,  Ky.,  March  7. — Enclosed  I 
send  you  the  programmes  of  the  three  Concerts, 
(Public  Rehearsals,  as  we  call  them,)  which  have 
been  given  by  the  "Mozart  Society."  From  them 
you  will  perceive  that  we  have  not  been  idle. — 

FIRST    REHEARSAL. 

Part  First. — 1.  Chorus:  How  bright  and  fair  the  morn  is 
breaking,  Rossini.— 2  Duet,  Sopranos  :  I  would  that  my  love, 
Mendelssohn. — 3.  Air,  Soprano:  Long  I've  watched  beneath 
the  willow,  Weber.— 4.  Chorus :  Hail  to  thee,  Liberty  !  Ros- 
sini.— 5.  Dnet.  Soprano  and  Baritone  :  From  the  Barber  of 
Seville,  Rossini.— 6.  Cavatina  :  Una  Voce  poco  fa,  Rossini. — 
7.  Chorus  :  Softly  treading,  silence  keep,  Meyerbeer  —8.  Duet, 
Sopranos  :  Dark  day  of  horror,  Rossini  — Duet,  Tenor  and  So- 
prano :  Parigi  o  cava,  Verdi.  —  10.  Phantom  Chorus  :  From 
Somnambula,  Bellini. 

Part  Second  — 1.  Duet  for  two  Pianos  :  Themes  from  Nor- 
ma, Thalberg. — 2.  Chorus  :  Kyrie  Eleison — from  Mass  in  C, 
Beethoven — 3.  Oratorio  of  Elijah,  Part  First,  Mendelssohn. 

SECOND   REHEARSAL. 

Part  First. — 1.  Chorus,  from  Semiramide :  Hail  to  thee, 
Liberty,  Rossini. — 2.  Solo,  Soprano  :  Ah!  sure  he'll  ne'er  de- 
ceive me,  Donizetti  — 3  Chorus:  Kyrie  —  from  Mass  in  C, 
Beethoven. — Duet,  for  Piano-Forte,  4  hands  :  Overture  to  Wil- 
liam Tell,  Rossini. — 5.  Solo,  Soprano  :  Soinmo  eielo.  Ricei  — 
6.  Solo,  Baritone :  Arm,  arm,  ye  brave,  Handel. — 7.  Chorus 
from  Elijah  :  He,  watching  over  Israel,  Mendelssohn  — 8. 
Scena.  Soprano,  Der  Freychutz  :  Before  my  eyes  beheld  liim, 
Von  Weber.— 9.  Solo  and  Chorus  :    from  Elijah,  Mendelssohn. 

Part  Second. — 1.  Duet  and  Chorus,  Soprano  and  Baritone  : 
from  the  Creation,  Haydn.  —  2.  Trio,  Sopranos:  Like  as  a 
Father  pitieth  his  children,  Cherubini — 3.  Hunter's  Chorus  : 
from  Cinderella,  Rossini. — 4.  Duet,  Soprano  and  Baritone  : 
from  Ivanhoe,  Concone. — 5.  Chorus  :  from  the  Gipsey's  Warn- 
ing, Benedict. 

THIRD  REHEARSAL. 

Part  First. — 1.  Oratorio  of  Elijah,  Part  First,  Mendels- 
sohn. 

Part  Second. —  1.  Chorus:  Joy!  Joy!  freedom  to-day, 
Benedict. — 2.  Romanza,  Soprano  :  The  brightest  eyes.  F.  Ant. 
— 3.  Chorus :  Night  shades  no  longer,  Rossini  — 4.  Aria,  So- 
prano :  Vedrai  carino,  Mazart  — 5.  Solo  and  Chorus  :  Crown- 
ed with  the  Tempest,  A'erdi. 

The  last  Programme  the  members  of  the  "Mo- 
zart" look  upon  with  considerable  pride,  espec- 
ially when  they  consider  that,  outside  of  Boston 
and  New  York,  "Elijah"  has  never  been  given 
in  this  country,  as  a  whole.  Although  we  did  not 
perform  the  whole  of  it,  but  only  the  first  part 
entire,  (excepting  the  dreaded  double  Quartet), 
it  was  only  from  considerations  of  policy  that  the 
second  part  of  the  work  was  omitted.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  audience  were  not  yet  quite  pre- 
pared for  all  of  it  in  one  evening ;  for  the  success 


of  our  enterprise  depends  in  a  measure  upon 
their  co-operation,  as  we  do  not  give  public  Con- 
certs, but  derive  our  revenue  exclusively  from 
subscription. 

Our  Chorus  consisted  of  the  following  force  : — 
Soprani  20,  Alti  16,  Tenors  12,  Bassi  22  ; — rath- 
er a  small  number  for  such  choruses,  you  will 
say.  But,  if  small  in  numbers,  yet  they  were  all 
animated  with  a  determination  to  do  their  duty 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  their  whole  soul 
was  in  the  work  before  them.  The  choruses  were 
performed  admirably.  From  the  beginning,  to 
the  last  note  of  the  "  Rain"  Chorus,  all  passed  off 
smoothly,  with  the  exception  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  "  Fire"  chorus,  where  the  Bassos  and 
Tenors  made  "  the  fire  descend  from  heaven"  in 
not  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment threatened  utter  annihilation  to  our  hopes. 
It  was  only  momentary,  however.  Nobly  did  the 
Sopranos  restore  order  and  confidence  by  the 
prompt  and  energetic  manner  with  which  they 
attacked  the  F  natural,  immediately  after  the  re- 
sponse to  the  Bassos  and  Tenors.  The  "Baal" 
chorus,  the  lovely  chorus  after  the  Duet  of  the 
widow  and  Elijah,  (the  second  part  of  which  re- 
minds one  so  forcibly  of  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is 
born,"  of  Handel's  Messiah),  and  the  chorus 
"  Thanks  be  to  God,"  were  given  with  great  spir- 
it. The  responses  to  Elijah  in  the  latter  chorus, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  "Baal"  chorus,  were  ren- 
dered absolutely  perfect,  and  the  fury,  vehemence 
and  wrath,  which  the  chorus  poured  into  the 
Presto  movement  of  the  Baal  chorus,  when  driv- 
en to  desperation  by  the  taunts  of  the  Prophet, 
told  with  wonderful  effect. 

Now  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Solos.  This  part  of  Elijah  was  undertaken  by 
our  much  esteemed  townsman,  Corradi  Col- 
liere,  and  a  most  worthy  representative  of  the 
Prophet  did  he  prove  himself.  Not  only  does  he 
look  the  character  of  Elijah,  (as  was  universally 
remarked),  but  what  is  of  far  greater  importance, 
he  sang  Mendelssohn's  inspiration,  as,  (I  venture 
to  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,)  very  few  in- 
deed, in  this  country,  can  sing  it.  This  gentle- 
man has  lately  removed  to  our  city,  fi-om  Cincin- 
nati, where  he  resided  for  a  number  of  years  ;  but, 
(to  the  shame  of  our  sister  city,  be  it  spoken),  so 
little  was  he.  appreciated  by  our  good  friends 
across  the  river,  that  he  was  unable  to  support 
himself  by  his  profession.  Possessing  a  voice  of 
great  compass,  most  extraordinary  flexibility  and 
great  purity  of  intonation,  he  combines  these 
qualities  with  true  devotion  to  his  profession.  The 
moment  he  uttered  the  solemn  words  of  prophecy 
in  the  opening  Recitative,  conviction  seized  every 
hearer,  that  the  voice  of  the  character  was  in  safe 
hands.  The  Duet  with  the  widow,  the  Recita- 
tives in  the  Baal  and  Rain  choruses,  and  espec- 
ially that  grand,  almost  terrible  Bass  Solo,  "  Is 
not  his  word  like  a  fire  ?  "  all  told  how  carefully 
and  conscientiously  his  part  had  been  studied. — 
Greatest,  perhaps,  was  his  rendering  of  the  Baal 
Recitative  and  the  one  introducing  the  chorus, 
"  Thanks  be  to  God."  The  commanding  and 
prophetic  tone  with  which  he  commenced  the  for- 
mer, the  withering  taunts  which  he  addressed  to 
the  Priests  of  Baal,  and  the  religious  fervor  of 
the  Adagio,  "  Lord,  God  of  Abraham,  "  left  noth- 
ing to  be  desired.  But  his  performance  of  the 
closing  scene  pleased  me  most.  With  the  utmost 
devotion  did  he  render  that  beautiful  prayer  for 
rain,  rising  higher  and  higher  in  sublimity,  when 
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he  sang  the  words,  "  Unto  Thee  will  I  cry,  Lord 
my  rock,  be  not  silent  to  me  ;"  and  the  joyous, 
grateful  thanks  which  he  afterwards  poured  forth 
with  the  utmost  power  and  volume  of  his  magnifi- 
cent voice,  seemed  to  inspire  all ;  for  never  did  our 
choir  sing  with  so  much  fire  and  animation,  as  in 
the  following  chorus. 

The  other  Solo  parts  were  well  sustained  by 
our  principal  amateurs.  The  rich,  silvery,  ring- 
ing tones  of  the  voice  that  sang  the  part  of  the 
widow,  never  fail  to  afford  the  utmost  pleasure, 
and  certainly,  never  did  the  lady  sing  more  truly 
artistically,  never  did  her  magnificent  voice 
appear  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  Duet 
•with  Elijah.  The  Duet,  "  Zion  spreadeth  her 
hands,"  was  sung  well,  but  a  little  too  timidly,  it 
being  the  first  attempt  at  singing  in  public  by  the 
young  ladies.  That  truly  lovely  Solo  for  Tenor, 
"  If  with  all  your  hearts  ye  seek  Him,"  was  given 
with  much  feeling  and  expression,  as  was,  also, 
the  Alto  Solo  of  the  angel,  notwithstanding  a  very 
severe  hoarseness  under  which  the  lady  labored. 

Forgive  this  long  notice,  my  dear  Mr.  Dwight, 
but  I  must  tell  you  privately,  we  all  feel  a  little 
proud  of  this  performance,  which  I  trust  will  lead 
to  greater  and  more  extended  exertions  in  the 
Mozart  Society.  Considering  that  nearly  all  our 
singers  are  amateurs,  that  we  were  compelled  to 
do  without  an  Orchestra,  and  that  this  difficult 
Oratorio,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  giv- 
en in  the  West,  we  ought  to  be  excused  for  this 
little  honest  feeling  of  pride.  Besides,  the  inter- 
est which  you  ever  take  in  anything  that  may 
lead  to  a  better  appreciation  of  really  good  mus- 
ic, leads  me  to  hope, — not  only,  that  you  will  ex- 
cuse this  long  epistle,  but  that  you  will  rejoice 
with  us  in  our  success.  G. 

Florence,  Jan.  23. — I  have  won  the  heart 
of  the  Cara  Padrona — in  a  maternal  way  I  mean 
— by  assisting  her  to  envelope  various  invalid 
geraniums  and  rose-bushes,  and  above  all  by 
taking  her  two  little  children  to  the  opera.  For 
this  purpose  I  hired  a  private  box,  (your  imagi- 
nation will  never  be  able  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the 
small  amount  of  funds  required  for  such  a  luxury 
here,)  and  attended  the  representation  in  solemn 
state.  The  children  were  delighted  at  first,  and 
bore  up  manfully  during  the  second  act,  but  in 
the  third,  exhausted  nature  gave  way,  and  they 
both  succumbed,  and  peacefully  slumbered  till 
the  close  of  the  opera. 

It  was  not  at  the  Pergola  that  I  appeared  in 
this  paternal,  or  clever-country-uncle  role.  For, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  only  once  attended  this 
famed  opera-house,  and  then  the  performances 
were  so  bad  that  I  felt  no  inclination  to  go  again. 
You  must  know  that  the  Pergola  is  this  season 
suffering  under  an  accumulation  of  ill-luck.  The 
tenor  Belart  was  engaged  for  the  Carnival,  but 
being  offered  a  more  lucrative  engagement  in 
Paris,  he  coolly  broke  his  Florentine  contract, 
and  is  now  playing  at  the  Parisian  capital.  He 
did  not  notify  the  Pergola  manager  in  time  for 
the  latter  to  obtain  a  suitable  substitute,  and  so 
the  season  opened  with  Ernani,  Signor  Lorini 
in  the  tenor  role,  which  he  sang  as  well  as  he 
could,  but  he  was  not  successful  in  pleasing  the 
public.  The  management  then  made  an  engage- 
ment with  one  Puget,  a  tenor  of  fair  rank  ;  but 
Puget,  the  day  he  arrived  in  Florence,  was  taken 
sick  with  a  fever,  and  has  been  in  bed  ever  since. 
So  the  management  attempted  Lucia,  but  it  was 


played  only  once,  and  that  was  just  once  too  of- 
ten, according  to  the  critics.  Since  then  Ernani 
(omitting  the  second  act,)  has  occupied  the  stage, 
with  the  ballet  of  Huldd. 

The  La  Pergola  theatre  stands  in  an  obscure 
street,  which  in  American  cities  would  be  thought 
only  worthy  the  name  of  alley-way.  The  front, 
of  yellowish  stone,  has  a  stable-like  appearance, 
but  is  distinguished  from  the  neighboring  build- 
ings, by  the  arms  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tusca- 
ny upon  the  pediment.  A  wooden  shed  over- 
hangs the  side-walk,  and  the  entire  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  building  is  very  indifferent.  It 
is  not  shabby  or  dirty,  for  the  street  is  kept  won- 
derfully clean  and  neat ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  calcu- 
lated to  strike  the  stranger  with  admiration. 

Entering  the  vestibule,  the  first  object  that  met 
my  eye  was  a  painted  placard,  evidently  for  the 
benefit  of  English  and  American  visitors.  I  copy 
verbatim  the  inscription  : 

PRICE  OF  TIKETS. 

Tiket  of  Entrance, 3  Paula. 

Stalls  of  Orchestra  \besaides  tikct  of  Entrance,  5     " 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  a 
temporary  notice,  hastily  scribbled  with  a  pen, 
but  a  handsomely  printed  placard,  permanently 
and  conspicuously  posted  up,  in  the  most  fashion- 
able theatre  of  Florence,  in  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Italy,  and  where  nightly  gathers  as 
highly  educated  an  audience  as  can  anywhere  be 
found.  When  there  are  so  many  English  people 
in  Florence,  this  original  method  of  English  or- 
thography seems  more  surprising. 

The  interior  of  La  Pergola  is  much  more  ele- 
gant than  the  exterior  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 
The  vestibule  is  supported  by  superb  columns  of 
polished  marble,  of  various  colors,  and  connects 
with  the  auditorium  by  means  of  doors  of  huge 
plate  glass.  The  interior  decorations  are  very 
tasteful,  consisting  as  usual,  of  gold  and  crimson, 
the  Royal  Box  being  fitted  with  a  richness  that 
adds  greatly  , to  the  appearance  of  the  house.  It 
is  customary  in  the  continental  theatres  to  have 
two  Royal  Boxes,  one  for  State  occasions,  in  the 
centre  of  the  tiers  directly  opposite  the  stage,  and 
the  other  at  the  right  of  the  proscenium,  only 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  proscenium  box- 
es by  its  additional  decorations  and  the  large  gild- 
ed erown  above  it.  The  Pergola  contains  one 
hundred  and  two  private,  boxes,  exclusive  of  the 
grand  Royal  box,  which  of  itself  occupies  the 
place  of  a  dozen.  The  Parquette  is  the  only 
part  of  the  building  accessible  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  the  "tikets"  to  this  part  of  the  house  are 
sold  at  three  paoli,  or  30  cents  each.  The  first 
few  rows  of  seats  near  the  orchestra  are  kept  as 
reserved  seats — posli  tlistinti,  as  they  call  them 
here  —  and  are  attainable  at  an  additional  charge 
of  50  cents.  La  Pergola  being  an  aristocratic 
theatre,  there  are  no  elevated  accommodations 
for  the  "gods."  The  upper  boxes,  if  not  all  en- 
gaged for  the  season,  can  be  hired  by  the  night ; 
but  if  you  want  a  box,  you  never  ask  for  the  box 
itself,  but  say  you  want  to  buy  "a  key",  and  of- 
fices for  the  sale  of  the  chiavi  dei  palchi  may  be 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  Pergola 
is  much  smaller  than  1  had  expected.  It  is  not 
more  than  half  the  size  of  the  Teatro  Ferdinando. 
The  scenic  decorations  are  fair,  and,  as  usual  in 
Italian  theatres,  are  drop  scenes  instead  of  slides, 
in  the  style  copied  by  the  Academy  of  Music,  in 
New  York. 

During  the  performance  of  Ernani,  which  was 


as  badly  rendered  as  ever  I  heard  it,  there  was  a 
constant  murmur  of  talking  throughout  the  house. 
Very  few  paid  any  attention  to  what  was  going 
on  upon  the  stage,  excepting  perhaps  during 
some  favorite  aria  or  cadenza  of  the  prima  don- 
na, one  Goldberg  Rossi,  a  second  rate  artist. 
There  was  none  of  that  vehement  applause,  that 
excited  enthusiasm,  that  are  so  frequently  met 
with  in  Italian  theatres;  as  far  as  the  Opera  was 
concerned,  everything  went  off'  coldly  and  flatly. 
But  when  the  ballet  commenced  there  was  a  change 
which  showed  at  once,  that  dancing,  not  music, 
Terpsichore,  not  Euterpe,  was  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  La  Pergola.  The  ballet  was  Hulda,  an  in- 
comprehensible affair  of  knights,  and  Turks,  and 
demons,  and  ever  pervaded  by  a  ferocious  per- 
sonage with  a  magic  sword.  The  star  of  the  bal- 
let was  Luisa  Taglioni,  and  her  dancing  was 
such  exquisite,  poetry  of  motion  as  I  never  before 
beheld.  She  was,  of  course,  most  liberally  ap- 
plauded, and  after  the  ballet  had  concluded, 
about  three-fourths  of  the  audience  left,  not  car- 
ing to  wait  for  the  last  act  of  Ernani. 

Trovator. 


From  my  Diary,  No.  27. 

March  17. — When  I  first  became  interested  in 
musical  literature,  it  was  the  fashion  to  seek  an  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  in  cur  country  good  voic- 
es are  rare,  and  very  fine  ones  not  to  be  found — 
while  all  the  really  great  ones  come  from  Italy.  As 
my  reading  extended,  a  doubt  arose,  whether  Italy 
alone  did  furnish  these  extraordinary  vocal  organs, 
I  found  that  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  as 
many  singers  born  North  of  the  Alps  have  obtained 
a  European  reputation,  as  were  born  South  of  them, 
— both  men  and  women.  Statistics  prove  that  no 
European  country  has  a  monopoly  of  this  kind.  In 
time,  a  doubt  arose  whether  it  would  not  be  well  be- 
fore trying  to  explain  the  fact  that  American  voices 
are  inferior,  to  enquire,  whether  it  be  a  fact.  *  And 
this  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  have  bestowed  no 
small  attention  during  the  last  ten  years,  arriving  at 
the  result  that  the  average  goodness  of  American 
voices  is  equal  to  that  of  any  country.  The  trouhle 
is  that  there  is  little  opportunity  for  their  proper  cul- 
ture, and  where  the  talent  is  given  it  is  usually  buried 
in  a  napkin  Had  we,  in  every  town  of  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants,  a  huge  church  in  which  a 
musical  service  like  the  Catholic  Mass  was  a  part  of 
every  Sunday's  ceremonies,  we  should  have  such  a 
school  of  musical  culture  as  would  necessarily  ele- 
vate the  vocal  talent,  which  now  is  a  useless  gift  of 
Providence.  The  musical  Conventions  which  for 
some  years  have  been  so  much  the  fashion,  I  look 
upon  with  great  favor,  as  doing  something  towards 
awakening  an  interest  in  something  higher  than  the 
village  singing  school,  with  its  infinite  repetitions  of 
easy  psalm  tunes  and  sing-song  anthems.  But  some- 
thing further  than  what  may  thus  he  gained,  seems  to 
be  within  easy  reach. 

Why  cannot  singing  clubs  be  formed  in  our  cities 
i   and  large  towns  which  shall  all  take  up  the   "  Crea- 
j    tion"  or  the  "  Messiah",  and  study  the  choruses  thor- 
oughly, and  in  the  pleasant  autumn  weather  have  a 
|   grand  convocation  somewhere,   which  shall  he  a  real 
!    Musical  Festival  t     Who   can  tell   how  great  an  in- 
fluence might  thus  be  exerted,  and  how  many  might 
;   form  for  the  first  time  an  idea  of  a  really  high  stand- 
|   ard  of  vocal  music  f     For    at   such    a   gathering   it 
would  be  a  matter  of  pride  and  pleasure,    and  medi- 
ately of  profit,  to  our  best  solo  singers  to  appear. 

In  our  larger  cities  and  towns,  we  have  already 
many  a  singer  of  far  more  than  average  ability.  The 
trouble  with  most  of  them  is,  that  they  have  begun 
too  late  to   acquire  the  highest  excellence,   and   that 
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they  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  great  execution 
is  great  singing.  But  in  fact,  the  greatest  singing  is 
that  which  causes  the  greatest  music  to  have  the 
greatest  effect  upon  the  heart  of  the  auditor. 

I  suppose  no  person  at  all  acquainted  with  musi- 
cal history  would  deny  that,  from  1750  to  1850,  the 
four  women,  who  stand  out  as  above  and  beyond  all 
other  songstresses,  are  Mara,  Oatalani,  Mali- 
bran  and  Lind  ;  and  yet  many  might  be  named, 
who  in  execution  surpassed  them  all. 

Certain  voices  are  nothing  if  not  capable  of  great 
execution  ;  others,  which  might  be  made  to  move 
the  hearts  of  thousands,  are  ruined  by  the  effort  to 
acquire  it.  Talk  as  much  as  you  will  about  the 
musical  advantages,  which  we  can  have  in  Boston  or 
New  York, — the  fact  is  patent  to  every  one,  who  has 
carried  an  observant  eye  to  Europe,  that  these  ad- 
vantages are  after  all,  but  small.  The  opportunity 
for  really  high  musical  culture  is  not  given  here. — 
Hence  the  absolute  necessity — just  as  with  painters 
and  sculptors — of  going  to  Europe.  But  where  to  go  t 
Jenny  Lind  ought  to  know;  read  that  capital  letter 
of  hers,  published  in  Dwighl's  Journal,  Oct.  6,  1855. 


IttfigM'a  Jompl  of  cfjtosir. 


BOSTON,  MAR.   20,  1858. 

CONCERTS. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  gave  us 
a  programme  of  uncommon  interest  last  Tuesday 
evening,  to  wit: 

PART  I. 

1 — Quartet  in  n  minor,  No.  76 Haydn 

Moderato — Andante — Miouetto. 

2— Grand  Trio  in  E  flat,  op.  100, Franz  Schubert 

Allegro — Andante  con  moto — Scherzo— Allegro  moderato — 

Finale,  Moderato. 

part  n. 

3— Quartet  in  C,  No.  3,  op.  £9 Beethoven 

Introduction  and  Allegro — Andante — Scherzo,  and 
Finale,  Presto. 
4 — Andante  with  Variations  for  Piano,  in  E  flat,  op.  82, 

Mendelssohn 
5— Tema  con  variazioni  and  Finale,  Andante  and  Allegro 

"Vivace,  from  the  Quintet  in  B  flat,  No.  6, Mozart 

The  Quartet  in  D  minor  was  new  to  us,  and  in 
some  respects  presented  a  new  phase  of  Haydn.  It 
had  something  quite  peculiar  and  original,  especially 
in  the  Andante  ;  a  certain  individuality  of  its  own, 
apart  from  the  characteristic  charm  of  Haydn's  man- 
ner; a  variation  from  his  usual  circle  of  ideas. 

The  Beethoven  Quartet,  after  what  this  Club  and 
the  '  German  Trio'  have  done  this  season,  made  the 
Basoumoffsky  set  complete.  This  No.  3  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  eccentric,  and  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  three.  What  a  riddle  is  the  intro- 
duction— those  thirty  measures  of  ambiguous  chords, 
giving  no  hint  of  any  key-note,  creeping  through 
mysterious  modulations,  now  loud,  now  in  a  whisper, 
and  anon  pausing  altogether!  It  is  all  twilight  of 
mystery  and  expectation.  But  the  last  cloud-chord 
resolves;  out  shines  the  sun,  C  major,  Allegro  vivace. 
Its  first  phrase  of  two  chords  seems  to  say  :  Now  hear ! 
and  the  theme,  a  strangely  interesting  one,  is  re- 
cited solo  by  the  violin,  and  then  the  whole  devel- 
ops gloriously,  as  always  do  the  pregnant  thoughts 
of  Beethoven.  There  is  an  episode  of  marvellous 
beauty  in  the  second  part  of  this  first  movement, 
which  has  the  rhythm  and  the  spirit  of  some  of  the 
most  exalted  passages  in  the  "Joy"  Symphony  (the 
Choral),  where  the  music  seems  to  step  on  tip-toe 
with  delicious  sense  of  mystery  and  excitement.  It 
is  a  splendid  movement  and  a  very  difficult.  The 
second  movement,  in  A  minor,  six-eight,  has  an 
almost  Mendelssohnian  romance-like  character, — 
very  beautiful.  The  Minuetto,  fresh  and  vigorous 
and  graceful,  leads  right  into  the  rapid  fugue  theme, 
which,  as  softly  echoed  and  repeated,  has  a  hum  and 
flutter  as  of  fairy  wings,  that  may  remind  one  of 
Mendelssohn,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  very  unlike 


him.  This  very  complicated,  evenly  sustained  and 
rapid  fugue  was  quite  well  rendered. 

The  Trio  by  Schubert  was  very  finely  played  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Barker,  and  the  brothers  Fries. — 
The  young  pianist  has  made  decided  improvement, 
and  is  always  master  of  his  music.  To  the  first 
movement  of  this  Trio  we  had  been  introduced 
some  time  ago  by  Otto  Dresel.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  of  its  author,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  first 
movements  of  this  kind,  both  in  vigor  and  imagina- 
tive beauty  of  ideas,  and  in  clear,  concise,  ex- 
haustive treatment.  After  the  strong,  downright 
leading  subject,  what  an  exquiste  surprise  awaits 
you  in  the  second  theme!  The  Andante,  also,  is  de- 
licious. And  the  Finale  contains  a  thought  too  dan- 
gerously beautiful  to  the  brain  from  which  it  sprang, 
for  it  seems  as  if  he  could  not  let  it  go  ;  this  move- 
ment is  anything  but  concise  ;  it  is  indeed,  very,  very 
long;  yet  we  enjoyed  it  all.  The  Mendelssohn  Va- 
riations were  beautiful  and  very  nicely  played.— 
The  selection  from  Mozart  would  have  been  keenly 
relished,  had  not  the  senses  got  already  cloyed  by 
excess  of  beauty. 

The  Eighth  and  last  Concert  of  the  Quintette 
Club  will  be  given  a  week  earlier  than  usual,  name- 
ly next  Tuesday  evening,  to  make  up  for  the  week 
that  was  dropped  some  time  since. 

Orchestral  Union. — The  Music  Hall  looked 
bright  and  gay  last  Wednesday,  with  a  large  audi- 
ence of  adults  and  juveniles,  for  the  commencement 
of  a  new  series  of  Afternoon  Concerts.  Carl  Zer- 
rahn  and  orchestra  were  welcomed  as  old  friends. — 
The  programme  furnished  enough  for  either  class, — 
for  those  who  like  the  very  best,  and  those  whose 
highest  heaven  is  whipped  syllabub.     Here  it  is. 

1— Symphony  No.  4,  [in  Bb) Beethoven 

Adagio  and  Allegro — Adagio  Cantabile — Scherzo — Finale. 

2 — Waltz.     Juristen  Ball  Taenze.     (1st  time  ) Strauss 

3 — Overture.     "Freyschutz." Weber 

4 — Cautabile,  for  Violoncello F.  Suck 

Performed  by  A.  Suck. 

5 — Duet,  from  "Jessonda." L.  Spohr 

6—  Wecker  Polka Faust 

7— Song  Without  Words,  for  Trumpet Nntzer 

Performed  by  Anton  lleinicke. 
8 — Trovatore  Quadrille Zerrahn 

The  Symphony  in  B  flat  makes  six  Beethoven 
Symphonies  that  Zerrahn  has  given  us  this  winter, 
—  this  poverty  stricken,  "  panic  "  season,  in  which 
there  was  to  be  no  music!  This  Symphony,  some- 
how, is  almost  always  happy  in  the  rendering.  It  was 
indeed  beautifully  played  ;  it  does  not  actually  need 
so  large  an  orchestra  as  some,  although  more  strings 
would  certainly  improve  it.  And  is  it  not  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  the  tribe  ?  Perhaps  the  loveliest  (if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  that  epithet),  of  all  the  nine.  It 
is  a  delicate,  delicious,  Keats-like  poem  of  love,  and 
alternating  ecstacy  and  sadness,  and  purple  summer 
sunsets.  Nowhere  is  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of 
that  great  heart  of  Beethoven  more  purely  and  con- 
fidingly confessed.  The  Freyschulz  overture  went  well 
of  course.  What  an  overture  that  is  !  Shall  we  ev- 
er hear  it  with  indifference  ?  Is  it  not  more  immor- 
tality to  have  written  that  one  overture,  than  all  the 
learned,  clever,  dull,  or  brilliant  things  that  Spohr 
or  Hummel  ever  did  ?  to  say  nothing  of  much  small- 
er fry. 

Congregational  Singing  Again. 

Our  Brooklyn  correspondent  returns  compliments 
to  him  of  the  ill-sounding  name.  We  hear  both 
sides,  and  shall  soon  take  occasion,  leaving  us  the 
local  issue,  to  present  our  own  views  on  the  general 
question. 

Brooklyn,  March  16,  1358. 

Your  correspondent  "  Malaccincio  "  is  evident- 
ly much  exercised  in  relation  to  what  lie  consid- 
ers my  "  laudation  of  the  musical  performances 
in  Plymouth  Church."  No  doubt  your  readers 
will  be  as  much  surprised  as  I  was,  and  find  it  as 
difficult  to  discover  anything  in  the  article  allud- 


ed to,  that  can  be  tortured  into  anything  like 
"  laudation."  Speaking  of  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  true  aimand  object  of  music  as  a  part  of  wor- 
ship on  the  Sabbath  —  namely.  Congregational 
Singing,  I  said,  "  I  know  of  no  place  where  this 
has  been  so  satisfactorily  accomplished,  as  in  the 
Society  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Ply- 
mouth Church."  All  the  "  laudation  "  is  com- 
passed in  this  sentence. 

But  the  trouble  with  your  correspondent  is, 
not  so  much  that  he  is  so  intolerably  tortured  with 
the  singing  at  Plymouth  Church,  as  with  the 
very  idea  of  the  congregation  all  singing,  or,  as 
he  has  it,  "  the  vast  noise  of  Congregational  Sing- 
ing." The  issue  is  fairly  stated  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  your  correspondent's  letter.  He  says  : 
"  I  desire  to  offer  my  earnest  protest  against  the 
position  taken  by  your  Brooklyn  correspondent 
of  last  week,  upon  the  subject  of  Congregational 
Singing."  This  reduces  the  thing  at  once  into  a 
tangible  shape,  and  renders  it  quite  easy  of  solu- 
tion. Your  correspondent  is  a  "  habitue"  of  the 
Philharmonic  Societies;  is  accustomed  to  hear  the 
choicest,  most  delicious  melodies  and  harmonies, 
most  exquisitely  given  ;  how  can  any  one,  under 
such  circumstances,  endure  "  such  horrible,  ex- 
cruciating sounds,"  as  the  "  vast  noise  of  Congre- 
gational sinning?" 

But  seriously,  it  would  be  trespassing  too  much 
on  the  allotted  space  for  your  Brooklyn  corres- 
pondent in  your  valuable  Journal,  to  discuss  this 
matter  at  length.  I  would  recommend  to  the 
earnest  consideration  and  careful  perusal  of  "Mal- 
accincio "  some  one  or  two  of  the  very  able  arti- 
cles, that  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  and  oth- 
er musical  papers,  at  different  times  during  the 
past  five  years,  on  the  subject  of  "  Congregation- 
al Singing "  and  music  in  our  churches  on  the 
Sabbath. 

And  now  a  word  in  conclusion,  on  the  music  of 
Plymouth  Church.  Every  statement  contained 
in  my  letter  is  strictly  correct,  and  not  in  the 
least  exaggerated.  I  am  only  an  occasional  at- 
tendant at  Plymouth  Church,  and  whenever  I 
have  been  there,  the  selection  of  the  tunes  has 
been  exceedingly  good  in  every  case.  There  are 
many  tunes  in  the  "  Plymouth  Collection  "  which 
never  should  have  found  a  place  in  any  book  de- 
signed for  the  worship  of  God  ;  others  totally  un- 
fit for  the  purpose  intended  may  also  be  found  in 
the  book,  but  whenever  I  have  attended  Plymouth 
Church,  Mr.  Beecher  has  selected  such  tur.es  as 
every  one,  yes,  every  one,  will  admit  to  be  most 
excellent.  For  instance,  the  last  time  I  attended 
this  church,  the  old  tune  "Savannah,"  10's  metrei 
was  given  out  and  sung  very  well  indeed,  and  the 
services  were  closed  by  singing  that  old  melody 
found  in  many  church  music  books,  and  known 
as  "  Fading,  still  fading  ;"  and  if  any  one  could 
listen  to  those  beautiful  words,  sung  by  that  im- 
mense audience,  to  that  simple,  plaintive  melody, 
and  not  feel  deeply  moved,  he  must  not  only  be 
destitute  of  musical  feeling,  but  possess  a  soul  fit 
only  for  "  treason,  stratagem  and  spoils,"  and  no 
doubt  is  much  more  at  home  while  flirting  or  co- 
quetting with  some  young  Miss  at  a  Philharmon- 
ic Rehearsal  or  Concert.  The  attempt  at  ridicule 
towards  Professor  Raymond  is  in  exceedingly  bad 
taste,  at  least.  Mr.  Raymond  is  a  gentleman  of 
excellent  musical  acquirements,  and  very  active  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  advancement  or  growth 
of  musical  taste  in  this  city.  On  the  formation  of 
our   Philharmonic    Society,    Mr.  Raymond   was 
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elected  its  Secretary,  and  by  his  assiduity  und 
enterprise  in  the  management,  has  contributed 
very  much  to  its  prosperity.  I  would  recommend 
to  your  correspondent  "  Malaccincio,  "  that  he 
would  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  "Profess- 
or ;"  I  am  sure  it  will  improve  his  temper,  if  it 
does  not  modify  his  very  extravagant  ideas  about 
Congregational  Singing.  Bellini. 


Ittttstpt  <pii-(pat. 

Older  than  we  thought.  In  our  announce- 
ment last  week  of  the  great  change  that  awaits  our 
Journal,  (which  has  been  kindly  copied  hy  many  of 
our  brethren  of  the  press,)  we  were  so  careless  as  to 
say  :  "  On  the  3d  of  April  Dwigiit's  Journal  of 
Music  will  enter  upon  its  Sixth  Year  and  Thirteenth 
Volume."     We  should  have  said  Seventh  Year. 

Another  delightful  concert  was  given  last  Monday 
evening  to  a  Chickeriiig  room  full  of  friends  by  that 
admirable  private  Club  of  singers  under  the  direction 
of  Otto  Dresel.  Again  we  must  own  that  we 
hear  nowhere  else  such  choice  selections  or  such  per- 
fect execution.  This  time  the  balance  of  the  parts, 
and  the  euphonious  blending  of  the  thirty  voices 
seemed  even  more  perfect  than  before.  Mr.  Dresel's 
piano  accompaniments  are  always  masterly.  The 
programme  contained  a  fresh  and  beautiful  move- 
ment of  a  Cantata  by  Bach — chiefly  instrumental, 
for  violin,  viola,  flute  and  piano,  with  voices  coming 
in  occasionally;  the  Ave  Verum  of  Mozart;  a  Hymn 
for  Soprano  and  Chorus:  "0  for  the  wings  of  a 
dove,"  by  Mendelssohn;  Schubert's  ''Miriam"  Can- 
tata; Mendelssohn's  Lauda  Sion,  and  for  lighter  des- 
sert, the  elfin  chorus  from  "  Oberon,"  and  bright 
part-songs  by  Franz  and  Mendelssohn.  We  must 
refer  to  it  at  more  length  when  we  enlarge. our  boun- 
daries. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hill's  Complimentary  Concert  will 
come  off  to-night  at  the  Meionaon.  The  change  of 
place  is  occasioned  by  the  large  demand  for  tickets — 
a  very  pleasant  reason.  The  programme  is  but 
slightly  changed  from  that  before  announced.  Mrs. 
Long,  Mrs.  Harwood,  Miss  Twichell,  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, Mr.  Powers,  Mr.  Lang,  pianist,  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Quintette,  all  have  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices ;  for  all  cherish  a  grateful  recollection  of  Mr. 
Hill's    obliging   courtesy   when   he   was   connected 

with    the   Musical   Exchange The  Handel  and 

Haydn  Society  are  busily  rehearsing  with  orches- 
tra for  four  oratorio  performances,  to  be  given  in  the 
evenings  of  April  3d,  4th,  10th,  and  11th,  with  the 
aid  of  Formes,  D'Angki,  Caradori,  Miss  Mil- 
ner  and  Mr.  Peuring.  The  pieces  will  be  "Eli- 
jah", the  "Messiah",  "Eli",  and  Mendelssohn's 
"  Hymn  of  Praise."  As  the  last  work  is  new  to  our 
public,  we  shall  in  the  Journal  for  April  3d  and 
10th,  copy  a  careful  analysis  of  the  composition, 
written  by  Mr.   Macfarren   for   the   London    Sacred 

Harmonic    Society By  a   card  below,    it  will  be 

seen  that  Mr.  Eckhardt  is  compelled  to  postpone 
for  the  present,  his  performance  of  the  "Hymn  of 
Praise." 

The  Huguenots  is  still  drawing  immense  audiences 
at  the  New  York  Academy.  The  Ullman  troupe 
will  not  come  to  Boston.  Will  Maretzek's  ?  Not 
very  soon,  at  all  events.  At  present  they  are  reviv- 
ing the  enthusiasm  at  their  old  home  and  starting- 
point,  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  where  they  com- 
menced in  La  Favorita,  with  Gazzaniga,  Miss 
Phillipps,  BRiGNOLi^and  Amodio.  Among^the 
operas  looked  forward  to  are  "  William  Tell,"  the 
"  Prophet,"  "  Beatrice  di  Tenda,"  and  others.  '  Gaz- 
zaniga's  bust  has  been  placed  in  the  Academy, 
where  she  still  reigns  Queen.  Frezzolini  has  left 
the  company,  and  is  giving  concerts  in  New  Or- 
leans.    Ramos  and  Ronconi,  too,  have  left  it. 

"  Stella  "  of  the  "  Palladium"  is  enthusiastic  about 
the  performance  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  Worces- 
ter, last  week,  and  attributes  its  intelligent  reception 
by  the  audience  partly  to  the  distribution  of  printed 


copies  of  an  analysis  of  the  work  taken  from  the 
Journal.  The  first  hearing  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  ! 
how  we  envy  that  audience  ! 

Apropos  of  Verdi :  The  Trovatore  was  produced 
recently  in  the  city  of  Hanover,  Germany,  and  was 
thus  "  written  down"  by  the  critic  of  the  "  Zeitung 
fur  Norddeutschland  : 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  works  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  history  of  music.  We  have  long  ceas- 
ed to  wonder  why  true  art  goes  a-beggiug.  and  med- 
iocrity is  surfeited  with  praise;  but  that  a  production 
like  this  of  Verdi  —  alike  execrable  in  libretto  and 
music — should  for  so  long  a  time  draw  crowded 
houses  in  Paris  and  London — that,  we  must  confess, 
surpasses  our  understanding." 

This  will  do  to  offset  our  correspondent  "  Trova- 
tor  ",  who,  by  the  way,  already  wavers  in  his  Verdi 
faith. 

Wc  find  the  following  deMils  about  the  last  hours 
and  burial  of  Lablache  : 

He  died  of  a  bronchitis,  contracted  in  Russia  dur- 
ing his  last  engagement.  He  was  attended  in  his 
last  illness  by  an  old  comrade  he  found  in  Naples, 
under  the  habit  of  a  Dominican  friar.  This  opera 
singer,  who  had  sung  frequently  with  Lablache, quitted 
the  world  in  despair  upon  losing  his  whole  family  in 
a  few  days'  time  by  the  cholera.  During  the  last 
crisis  Lablache  found  his  voice  suddenly  fail  him. 
He  called  his  daughter  to  him  and  said  :  "  Ceocbinis, 
my  voice  is  gone,  I'm  dying."  He  was  soon  after- 
wards a  corpse.  The  artists  of  Naples  bore  bis 
coffin  from  the  chamber  to  the  hearse,  and  from  the 
hearse  to  the  vault  where  it  was  temporarily  placed, 
that  no  mercenary  hands  might  touch  it.  The  coffin 
was  opened  at  the  grave-yard,  and  remained  open 
while  the  last  offices  of  the  Church  were  performed. 
Just  before  it  was  placed  in  the  vault,  Mercadante 
laid  a  crown  of  amaranths  upon  it. 

Lablache,  whose  remains  were  brought  to  Paris 
from  Naples,  was  buried  Feb.  20th.  A  grand  funer- 
al service  was  performed  at  the  Madeleine,  which  was 
entirely  filled  with  mourners  and  spectators.  Rossini 
was  present. 

The  Requiem  of  Mozart  was  performed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wish  expressed  by  Lablache  shortly  be- 
fore he  died — a  wish  recorded,  it  is  said,  in  his  will 
The  orchestra  and  chorus  of  the  Italian  Opera,  re- 
inforced by  a  number  of  choristers  from  the  Grand 
Opera,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Dietsch.  had  as- 
sembled to  perform  the  master  piece  of  the  immor- 
tal German.  The  soli  were  sung  by  Mario,  Tamhur- 
ini,  Angelini,  Be'lart,  and  Mesdames  Giulia  Grisi, 
Alhoni,  Nantier-Didiee  and  Wilhorst. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  Requiem  of  Mozart,  had 
not  been  performed  in  Paris  since  the  day  of  the  ob- 
sequies of  Chopin,  the  celebrated  pianist,  were  per- 
formed, in  the  same  church,  in  November,  of  1849, 
on  which  occasion  Lablache  sang,  for  the  last  time, 
the  part  of  hasso-solo.  M.  1'Abhe'  Deguerry  allud- 
ed to  this  circumstance  in  the  funeral  oration  which 
he  pronounced  over  the  remains  of  the  lamented 
singer,  adding  the  following  interesting  particulars  : 
"  The  Requiem  sung  on  that  occasion  (the  funeral  of 
Chopin)  impressed  me  far  more  than  it  had  ever 
done  before  ;  never  had  my  heart  felt  so  intensely 
the  touching  melancholy  of  that  exquisite  funeral 
prayer.  I  learned  afterwards  that  the  singer  was 
Lablache,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
to  him  my  warm  admiration  and  the  more  than  usu- 
ally great  impression  the  Requiem  had  made  on  me. 
'  Perhaps  those  you  had  hitherto  heard  sing  it  lack- 
ed a  quality  I  am  happy  to  say  I  possess,"  said  La- 
blache, '  and  that  is  Faith  1  faith,  which  I  beg  you  to 
believe,  M.  Le  Cure,  I  possess.' "  I  have  nothing  to 
add  to  such  a  declaration,  said  the  orator. 

The  chief  reason  of  Lablache's  request  to  have  the 
Requiem  performed  at  his  funeral  is  said  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  feeling  of  grateful  reminiscence.  It 
was  in  1816  that  Paesiello  died  in  Naples,  and,  to 
honor  his  memory,  the  artists  of  the  theatre  of  San 
Carlo  performed  the  requiem  of  Mozart  at  his  fun- 
eral. Lablache,  who  had  hitherto  remained  un- 
known to  fame,  took  a  part  in  the  celebration,  and 
in  the  Tuba  Mirum  his  magnificent  voice  obtained  the 
most  complete  success — a  success  that  decided  his 
prosperity  for  life.  As  he  left  the  church,  he  was 
engaged  by  a  judicious  impresario,  and  from  that 
day  the  basso  cantante,  of  one-and-twentv,  had  but 
Galli  and  Remorini  as  rivals  throughout  Italy. 
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SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

OLIVER    DITSON    & 

^A-aSTTSrOTTTSTCE 

That  they  will  Issue  on  the  3d  of  April,  and  continue  to  pub- 
lish every  week  thereafter, 

jphrigbfs  Journal  of  Ittusic. 

Each  number  will  contain  sixteen  pages,  of  the  name 
handsome  quarto  form  and  the  name  beauty  of  external  style, 
which  have  heretofore  characterized  the  Journal  of  eight  pageP. 

From  two  to  four  pages  each  week  will  be  filled  with  Ohoicb 
Musio. 

The  literary  contents  will,  as  heretofore,  relate  mninly  to 
the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art 
and  of  Polite  Literature;  including,  from  time  to  time— 1. 
Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely 
Analyses  of  the  notable  Works  performed,  accounts  of  their 
Composers,  &e.  2.  Notices  nf  New  Music.  3.  Musical  News 
from  all  parts.  4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and 
places,  5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods, authors, 
compositions,  instruments,  theories;  on  Musical  Education; 
on  Music  in  its  Moral,  Social,  and  Keligious  healings;  on  Mu- 
sic in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Cham- 
ber, and  the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  Ger- 
man and  French  writers  upon  Music,  and  Art  7-  Occasional 
Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  Books,  the  Drama,  &c.  8- 
Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  &c. 

The  Editorial  management  will  remain  with  .Iohn  S,  Dwight, 
who  is  pledged  to  conduct  the  paper  in  the  same  fair  and 
independent  spirit,  which  has  won  for  "  Dwigiit's  Journal  op 
Music'-  its  high  name  among  Art  journals  during  the  past  six 
years.  He  will  be  assisted  still  by  the  same  able  corps  of 
correspondents  and  contributors,  including  the  "  Diarist  "  anl 
author  of  the  much  admired  il  Brown  Papers";  while  new 
correspondents  and  reporters  from  all  quarters  will  from  time 
to  time  be  added,  thus  making  the  Journal  as  complete  and 
true  an  organ  as  possible  of  Musical  Art  and  Musical  Culture 
in  this  country,  and  indispensable  to  every  family  and  indi- 
vidual of  musical  and  artistic  taste. 

Tee  Price  of  Subscription  will  be  but  32,  per  annum,  (by 
Carrier  $2  50),  payable  in  advance  General  and  Local  Agents 
are  wanted  iu  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  to 
whom  the  most  liberal  per-centage  on  subscriptions  will  be 
allowed. 

All  subscriptions  aad  correspondence  may  be  directed  to 
DWIGIITS  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,   PUBLISHERS, 

277  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


The  undersigned,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  publishers, 
will  relinquish  the  printing  of  the  Journal  of  Music  after  the 
1st  of  April.  He  is  now  prepared  to  contract  for  the  printing 
of  a  paper  of  similar  size  and  style,  on  very  favorable  terms. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH. 


Note  to  Advertisers. — The  wide  circulation  of  this  paper 
renders  it  a  most  advantageous  medium  of  advertising  to  Music 
Publishers,  Teachers,  Piano-f^rte  Manufacturers  and  Dealers, 
and  to  all  parties  whose  relations  to  Music  make  a  publicity  of 
their  business  or  profession  desirable.  It  will  include  among 
its  list  of  weekly  recipients  Colleges,  Seminaries,  Musical  So- 
cieties, and  Te;u-hers  of  note  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
together  with  thousands  of  the  musical  public. 


A  CARD. 

The  undersigned  some  time  since  gave  notice  (Feb.  27th)  to 
the  Musical  public  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity  of  his  intention 
to  give  a  Concert  on  the  27th  of  March,  when  he  would  bring 
out  the 

Hymn  of  Praise,  by  Mendelssohn, 
with  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society  of 
this  city,  and  of  other  friends.  His  last  rehearsal  with  full 
orchestra  was  to  have  been  on  Saturday,  20th  inst.,  but  he  is 
now  obliged  to  postpone  his  rehearsal  and  concert  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  (departing  from  its 
usual  evenings  of  rehearsal)  having  engaged  the  members  of 
(he  Orchestra  for  the  very  evenings  which  he  had  salected  for 
his  own  rehearsal  and  concert. 

He  therefore  begs  the  indulgence  of  the  public  and  his 
friends  for  this  temporary  delay  "f  his  concert,  which  he  pro- 
poses still  to  give,  when  the  arrangements  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  shall  leave  him  free  to  do  so. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  next  rehearsal. 

M.    ECKHARDT. 


jfleioB&aosi,  TTreiamoraft  Temple. 
COMPLIMENTARY     CONCERT 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  ALFRED  HILL, 

(Late  of  the  Musical  Exchange,) 

On  Saturday  Evening,  March  20th,  1858. 

The  following  talented  Artists  have  kindly  volunteered  their 
services. 

Mrs.  Long  and  Mrs.  Harayood, 

Miss  Jenny  Twichell, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Adams,  Mr.  P.  H.  Powers, 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  and  the 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 


Tickets,  50  cents— to  he  had  at  the  Music  Stores.     Tickets 
puzchased  for  the  Concert  first  advertised  will  be  received. 
Doors  open  at  6^  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  1%_  o'clock. 
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BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 
NEW  SERIES   OP 

AFTERNOON    CONCERTS 

By   the   Orchestral    Union, 
EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

CARL  ZERRAHBf, Conductor. 

IC^Doors  open  at  2 — Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 
Cr*Package  of  Six  tickets,  SI.    Single  tickets,  25  ctB. 

RBST  PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  185C: 


FKOM   THE 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

FOB  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOL.H  MEIPAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FllOM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

* 

TOR   THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


FKOM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  Ilouse  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREBOOK8, 

XMEAJSOCTXC     TEMPLE, 

TREMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

ML,I,E.  GABRIELLE   DE  LAM  >TTE   haB  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  hitsusu  led  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruct.cn  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

yj    Broadway •,  IV. IT. 

Anthems,  &c.  for  the  Coming  Season. 

fitu  (Goofr  Jn'&aj,  faster- $ ifc«,  2U:cnsiott, 
JESrSTTMLJ&S,    CAROLS,   «&?c. 

FOR  THE  ABOVE  FESTIVALS. 

Dedicated  (by  permission)  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

CAROLS  FOR  EASTER-TIDE. 
*#*  In  consequence  nf  the  great  success  attending  the  Carole 
for  Christmas-tide,  there  are  now  ready,  by  the  same  authors, 
and  to  be  published  in  the  same  forms  : 

Carols  for  Easter-tide.    Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  M.  A.    Words  principally  in  imita- 
tion of  the  original,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Keale,  M.  A. 
With  Melodies. 

18mo.  size,  sewed SO  13 

Ditto,        in  packets  of  50 5  00 

Ditto,        compressed  four  vocal  parts. ...    0  25 

"With  Voice  Parts  and  Pianoforte  Accompaniment. 

Folio  music  size 8?1  13 

The  Words  only. 

32mo.  sewed SO    3 

Ditto,  in  packets  of  50 1  25 

These  Carols  may  he  sung  by  a  Solo  voire,  with  Accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad  libitum  Vocal  parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument. 

J.  A.  Novello's  Catalogues  of  Services,  Anthems,  Hymns, 
Psalmody,  Oratorio  and  Organ  Music,  to  be  had  gratis  at  389 
Broadway,  or  forwarded  post-free  to  address  on  receipt  of  post- 
age, two  cents. 

WEBB    Ss    ALLElsT, 
(Late  J.  A.  Novello,) 

389  Broadway,  New  York. 


CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FOHTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEERBACH  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  classes. 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  thegrtat  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaching,- by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Rnxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  O. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instr  uctor  of  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ  &  Harmony, 

3    HAT  WARD     PLACE. 


J.   TEENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  55  Ivneeland  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m\)U  nf  ijjE  ■$ trail  raft  Ringing, 

U.    S.    HOTEl. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BK0ADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

C.     BREUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  EraraVs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[Cr*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON 

Have  just  published  the  following  New  Music  : — 

SOUVENIR  DU  BALLET:  a  Collection  of  Dances  arranged 
for  Piano-Forte,  by  Carl  Bergman  n. 

No.  1 — Lamoureux  Galop  de  Faust,  (D)4. 40 

No.  2— Polka  BoUemienne  'Je  F..ust.  (G)4 40 

No.  3— Polka  Diabollqne  de  Faust,  (C)4, 40 

No.  4— Polka  Mazurka  de  Faust,  ID)  4 40 

No.  5—  Ottij-lia  L'Alloggio  Militaire,  (D)  4 40 

Serenade  Polka,  (EJ  4..  .'. .' Win    Rejrestein,  25 

Dinner  Bill  Polka.  (F)  4 P.  S.  Cilroore,  25 

Poesy  Sehottische.  ( B  flat,)  5 F.  W.  Smith,  25 

Fairy  Tales      Brilliant  Waltz,  (A)  5 "  35 

0  mio  Kimorso.     La  Traviata,  (C)4, Geo.  B.  Ware,  25 

La  Norma,  (D)  7, S  TLalberg, 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Ida  Fay.    Song  and  Chorus,  |  r  )  3 F.  W.  Smith,  25 

Come  o'er  the  hills  to  the  Sea,  Love,  (A  flat)  3,  "  25 

The  Friends  my  heart  holds  dear,  (A)  3 "  25 

Good  night  to  thee,  dearest.  Serenade.  (B  flat)  3,      "  25 

What  the  Spirits  did  in  a  horn.    Comic.  (D)  3,  "  25 

Swiss  Girl's  Song  of  Home,  (E  flat)  3 "  Friedrich,"  25 

Hark,  the  Vesper  hymn  is  stealing,  (F)  4 Thomas  Ryan,  25 

Rule  Columbia.     National  Song.     (A)  3 J    W.  Turner,  25 

Mrs.  Malone.    Comic.    (G)  3, "  25 

1  long  to  see  thy  smile.  Mother,  (E  flat)  3, "  25 

Saw  ye  not  my  bonnie  lass,  (F)3 *(  25 

May  of  the  Valley,  (G)  3,. ...   Geo.  F.  Root,  25 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURE?. 

The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  pieces  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difficulty  of  execution  ol  dim  rent  pieces,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  figures,  rannirg  from  1,  [which  represents 
very  easy,]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult music] 

\ry  For  full  explanation,  see  "  THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE." 
a  large  quarto  of  SO  pages,  containing  the  Life  of  Thalberg, 
analysis  of  4000  celebrated  Musical  Works,  Musical  Engravings, 
and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Music,  &c  — a  book  of  great  value 
to  all  Musicians.  Sent  to  any  addiey  on  the  receipt  of  poub. 
OEMS  in  stamps,  to  defray  postage  expenses.  Direct  your 
application  to 

RUSSELL  &u  RICHARDSON, 

Publishers,  291  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 


THE    BURNING    SHIP. 

A  CANTATA.  In  Three  Parts,  for  Mixed  Voices. 
"Written  by  Howard  M.  Ticknor.  The  Music  by 
B.  F.  Baker.    Price  50  cents.     Just  published  by 

Oliver  Citson  &,  Co.,  277  Washington  St. 


CAMFAGKOUS  VIOLIN  METHOD. 

ANEW    *g£  ^Rf^iiESSJVE  METI10D  on  the  Mechnnbm 
of  Vinlifi  flaying.     Divided  into  Parts,  with  the  requisite 
Explanatory  Remarks.     132  Progressive  Lemons  for  Twu  Vio- 
lins, and  118  Studies  for  One  Violin  only.    By  B.  Campag:»oli. 
Price  So. 
Published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  277  Washington  St. 
Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 


MRS.    J.     H.    LONG, 
"V  O  O  .A.  T_,  I  S  T    csomA-Txro. 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 


Mr.     ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

For  particulars  please  to  apply  at  his  residence,  31  Somerset 
Street.  May  be  found  at  home  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays, 
from  1  to  2  o'clock. 


XT' 


JOB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  executed  at  this  Office. 


ss.   :b.   balij? 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 

G.   andre   &   CO., 
Depot   of   Foreign   and    American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

SIGNOR  ATJGUSTO  BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence No.  S6    Finckuey  Street. 


WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 


OTTO     DRESEL, 

UNITED     STATES      HOTEL. 


EDWABD    L.    BA!LCH,       MUSIC i""AKrrj"  JOB  ^PBINTIETO  ^OFFICE,      So.    34    SCHOOL    STHEET. 
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For  Dwi^ht's  Jouvnnl  of  Music. 

Who  is  the  Greatest  Composer  ? 

If  an  unqualified  answer  were  demanded,  we 
should  say,  Beethoven  !  But.  what  of  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Bach,  and  Handel  ?  What  of  Schubert, 
Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Spohr,  Cherubim,  Spontini, 
Mehul,  Boildieu,  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  Auber,  &e., 
&?.  ?  No  one,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected, 
will  dispute  Beethoven's  superiority  to  these  last. 
But  the  four  first  named  are  by  their  respective 
admirers  considered  equal,  if  not  superior  to  him. 
We,  too,  are  aware  how  much  these  masters  have 
advanced  the  art,  and  how  justly  they  are  enti- 
tled to  all  the  honor  paid  their  memory.  Truly 
are  they  groat;  and  before  attempting  to  estab- 
lish our  high  claim  for  Beethoven,  we  must  say  a 
few  words  of  his  four  great  brethren. 

Mozart,  the  classic,  the  irreproachable, — who 
does  not  profoundly  admire  him  '?  Think  of  his 
Quartets  and  Quintets  for  stringed  instruments  ; 
his  Symphonies,  especially  those  in  C  major, 
(which  the  English  call  "  Jupiter  "),  and  E  flat 
major ;  think  of  any  piece  in  Don  Giouanni,  or 
in  Die  ZauberflBle,  —  and  be  astonished  at  the 
genius  and  the  learning  there  displayed!  His  in- 
strumental compositions  are  models  of  symmetric 
form,  models  of  the  great  art  of  effecting  by  small 
means,  great  results.  The  taste  of  the  mostfastidi- 
ous  declares  them  faultless,  perfect.  His  operatic 
pieces  command  our  admiration  in  almost  a  still 
higher  degree.  One  always  thinks  on  hearing 
the  Introduction,  the  Quartetto,  Sextetto,  Finale, 
etc..  of  Don  Giooanni,  that  a  divine  inspiration 
must  have  dictated  this  music,  and  our  wonder 
constantly  increases.  How  truly,  how  beautifully 
are  the  characters  in  that  opera  delineated  by 
those  tones !  Therefore  the  world  has  justly 
added  to  the  name  of  Mozart  the  title  great,  and 
raised  him  among  the  immortals. 

Haydn — the  ever  young  and  charming,  —the 
founder  of  modern  instrumental  music, — the  orig- 
inator of  the  Symphony  and  stringed  Quartet  in 
their  present  form, — a  form  in  which  he  has 
given  to  the  world  master  works,  as  yet  unsur- 
passed in  classical  grace  and  beauty, — Haydn  well 
deserves  to  be  called  great.  His  "  Creation,"  his 
"  Seasons  ",  contain  a  wealth  of  naive,  innocent 
and  charming  melodies,  as  well  as  of  deep  science, 
always  so  concealed,   that  it  sounds  as  if  it  had 


been  mere  child's  play,  and  every  one  might  do 
it  just  as  well.  All  with  him  is  natural,  clear, 
symmetrical,  unostentatious;  and  in  our  time, 
where  monstrous  Symphonies,  deformed  Quartets, 
unintelligible  Sonatas,  and  the  like,  are  the  order 
of  the  day  among  the  leading  composers,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  hear  Haydn's  music.  Who  would  de- 
tract one  tittle  from  his  solid  fame  V 

AVith  admiration  we  regard  the  unequalled 
master  of  counterpoint  and  fugue,  the  giant 
among  Organ  players,  the  patriarch,  the  sage, 
among  Piano-Forte  players  and.composers,  John 
Sebastian  Bach.  His  compositions  are  inex- 
haustible sources  for  study  and  learning,  to  which 
the  greatest  composers  have  borne  testimony. — 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  and  others,  have 
have  repeatedly  declared  how  much  they  owe  to 
him.  The  ease  with  which  he  treats  the  most  dif- 
ficult contrapuntal  forms,  as  double,  triple,  in- 
verted fugues  and  canons,  is  really  astonishing,  so 
that  one  cannot  help  thinking:  "Will  there  ever 
be  a  man  who  has  attained  to  the  same  skill  and 
science  ?  Can  it  be  possible  V  His  greatest  work, 
the  Passion,  according  to  St.  Matthew,  is  consid- 
ered a  wonder  in  the  realm  of  tones.  As  for  his 
compositions  for  the  Organ,  they  are  to  this  day, 
after  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  the  standard 
works,  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the 
literature  of  that  instrument.  Wherever  a  solid 
Organ  Concert  takes  place,  Bach's  compositions 
form,  and  must  form,  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  the  programme.  What  can  the  world  call 
great  if  not  such  genius  and  colossal  learning  ? 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  Handel,  the  com- 
poser of  the  "  Messiah  "  ?  Had  he  composed 
nothing  but  this  work,  he  would  have  been  im- 
mortal. The  English  almost  identify  the  "  Mes- 
siah" with  their  religious  cultus.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  say  much  about  its  mighty  choruses,  about 
the  deep  piety  that  pervades  the  airs.  Who 
can  estimate  the  comfort,  the  consolation  and  se- 
renity which  the  s'ng'ngof  "  I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,"  has  afforded  to  timid  and  despond- 
ing minds,  that  tremble  at  the  thought  of  death  ? 
Listening  to  this  divine  music,  we  forget  ourselves 
and  all  about  us,  as  if  the  soul  were  wafted  on 
the  wings  of  these  heavenly  harmonies  to  the 
other  world,  and  we  experience  a  foretaste  of  the 
eternal  bliss  promised  the  pure  in  heart.  A  com- 
poser, whose  music  has  this  effect,  will  ever  be  en- 
titled to  be  called  great. 

But  great  and  unsurpassed  as  these  composers 
were  in  their  way,  there  is  one  who  stands  out 
from  among  them  like  Mount  Washington  among 
the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  the  greatest  of 
the  great.  True,  Beethoven  is  not  so  pure  in 
style  as  Mozart ;  he  does  not  delight  and  flatter 
us  so  cheerfully  and  innocently  as  Haydn  ;  nor 


is  he  as  scientific  as  Bach,  or  as  devout  as  Han- 
del. In  regard  to  science,  commonly  so  called, 
we  must  concede  that  he  is  surpassed  by  all  the 
four  ;  no  man  has  over  called  him  a  great  master 
of  counterpoint  and  fugue.  Yet  as  science 
should  include  the  skill  to  work  up  a  theme  or 
motive  into  a  large  tone-picture,  he  is  at  least  in 
this  branch  equal,  if  not  more  than  equal,  to  any 
of  his  predescessors.  But  let  us  leave  science 
aside,  and  regard  him  from  that  point  whence  a 
musical  composer,  a  tone-poet,  always  should  be 
viewed. 

The  true  mission  of  the  composer  ever  must  be 
to  express  in  tones  the  feelings  and  passions 
which  continually  agitate  the  human  soul.  Now, 
no  one  has  felt  so  deeply,  expressed  so  powerful- 
ly, the  various  throbbings  of  the  heart,  as  Beet- 
hoven. The  joyful  and  the  sad,  the  loving  and 
the  angry,  the  heroic  and  the  gentle,  all  find 
sympathy  with  him;  all  see  their  natures  por- 
trayed, as  it  were,  with  glowing  colors  in  his  mu- 
sic. There  is,  indeed,  a  peculiar  power  in  Beet- 
hoven's creations,  which  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe to  those  who  do  not  feel  it.  We  have 
chanced  sometimes  to  hear  a  few  measures  of 
one  or  the  other  of  his  pieces  for  the  piano-forte, 
and  not  being  able  to  trace  them  at  once  to  their 
origin,  have  involuntarily  exclaimed  :  "  How  won- 
derful !  By  whom  can  that  be  ? "  By  whom 
could  it  be  but  Beethoven.  These  deeply  ex- 
pressive melodies,  these  striking  harmonies  and 
rhythms,  though  entirely  new,  and  never  before 
heard,  yet  seem  as  if  they  had  always  lain  dor- 
mant in  the  depths  of  our  soul,  and  were  now  at 
once  awakened  and  brought  to  our  conscious- 
ness; as  if  Nature  herself  were  stirring  up  the  un- 
fathomable sea  of  harmony  within  us,  from  which 
innumerable  particles  of  sound  become  crystal- 
lized and  shaped  to  wondrous  forms  and  images. 

In  expressing  the  whole  range  of  emotions  of 
which  the  human  heart  is  capable,  so  powerfully, 
he  consequently  enlarged  the  musical  language 
to  an  extent  hardly  divined  before.  A  thorough 
reformer,  he  created  melodic,  harmonic,  and 
rhythmic  figures,  a  resemblance  of  which  we 
seek  in  vain  in  the  works  of  the  other  masters. 
In  striking  out  his  own  path,  obnoxious  rules  and 
prejudices,  which  for  centuries  had  been  accu- 
mulating, were  trodden  under  his  feet,  and  thus 
the  ban  was  lifted  that  kept  many  a  genius  before 
his  time  chained.  To  be  sure,  our  friends  of  the 
wig  and  queue  fashion,  who  went  into  ecstacies 
at  a  simple  Minuetto  in  a  Sj'mphony  of  Haydn, 
were  terrified  with  his  proceedings.  They  con- 
sidered him  an  impolite,  uncultivated  fellow,  who 
would  do  better  to  display  his  feelings  in  a  proper, 
well-weighed  measure,  in  a  language  correct  and 
elegant,  instead   of  addressing  good  people  with 
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such  force  and  native  vigor.  But  our  time  has 
done  him  justice,  and  will  do  so  more  and  more. 
In  him  the  tone-art  has  reached  its  climax  ;  we 
are  now  in  the  descent;  and  when  his  works 
shall  have  ceased  to  interest,  it  will  be  the  con- 
sequence of  music  having  assumed  entirely  dif- 
ferent forms  and  means  of  expression,  of  whose 
nature  we  can  have  no  idea.  The  time,  how- 
ever, when  this  is  to  take  place,  does  not  seem  to 
be  far  distant,  judging  from  the  remarkable  fact 
that  there  is  not  one  great  composer  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Need  we  enlarge  on  his  works  in  particular  ? 
That  has  so  often  been  done  that  it  would  seem  a 
vain  beginning.  There  are  many  very  able  crit- 
ics and  Art  philosophers,  who  qualify  his  claim  to 
the  title  of  greatest  composer  by  confining  it  to 
his  labors  in  instrumental  music.  It  is  true  that 
in  this  branch  he  excels  most.  Since  his  Sym- 
phonies, his  Sonatas  and  Trios,  the  composers 
look  hopelessly  at  each  other,  not  knowing  what 
to  write,  as  it  seems  impossible  that  any  thing  in 
this  line  could  awaken  interest  after  his  mighty 
works.  But  his  efforts  in  the  other  branches  arc 
by  no  means  inferior  to  those  of  his  predecessors. 
He  wrote  only  one  opera,  and  history  has  placed 
it  by  the  side  of  Don  Giovanni;  he  wrote  some 
sacred  compositions,  among  which  the  great  Mass 
in  D  is  a  wonder  incomparable,  inimitable  —  a 
giant  in  form  and  dimensions,  to  explore  whose 
grandeur  and  manifold  beauties  will  afford  ample 
work  alike  to  the  present  and  future  generations. 

That  his  very  last,  as  yet  unintelligible  works, 
for  instance,  the  Quartet  in  C  sharp  minor,  etc., 
should  detract  from  his  greatness,  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted. The  question  arises  whether  we  have  the 
necessary  genius,  and  whether  we  have  taken 
pains  enough  to  follow  him  in  his  flight.  A  genius 
like  his,  whose  every  new  work  was  a  progress, 
could  not  but  be  at  last  a  great  distance  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time  ;  and  have  we  made  an  effort 
to  overtake  him?  The  immense  flood  of  shallow 
dance-music,  that  originated  with  Strauss  and 
Lanner,  on  the  very  spot  where  Beethoven  cre- 
ated his  immortal  works  ;  these  innumerable  pen- 
ny concerts,  nonsensical  opera  performances,  and 
the  like,  which  characterize  our  time,  are  decid- 
edly unfavorable  to  the  study  of  such  works.  No 
one  of  us  is  so  situated  that  he  can  wholly 
avoid  the  influence  of  these  bad  agencies,  which 
like  a  contagious  mist  infect  the  atmosphere  of 
true  and  genuine  Art.  However,  there  are  be- 
sides those  obstruse  works— if  obstruse  they  are— so 
many  in  which  the  stamp  of  true  mastery  is  clear- 
ly presented,  that  we  need  not  regard  the  former 
at  all,  to  establish  for  Beethoven  the  claim  of  the 
greatest  of  all  tone-poets.  It  is  exclusively  these 
latter  for  which  we  feel  with  enthusiasm,  and  for 
which  we  give  him  the  crown. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  partial  to  him,  as  he  be- 
longs more  to  our  time  than  any  of  the.  masters 
with  whom  we  have  named  him  —  and  for  that 
reason  his  influence  is  necessarily  stronger.  We 
may  safely  say  that  the  younger  part  of  the  mus- 
icians of  to-day  are  his  followers,  and  uncondi- 
tional admirers.  Whatever  star  now  rises  on  the 
musical  horizon,  it  endeavors  to  move  in  the 
same  orbit,  still  shining  with  his  brilliant  lustre — ■ 
his  name,  his  life,  his  works,  form  everywhere  the 
highest  topic.  It  is  possible  that,  with  increase  of 
years,  our  high  opinion  of  him  will  be  modified, 
so  that  we  shall  swear  by  Haydn  or  Mozart  ;  or, 
should  we  ever  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  Professor 
of  composition  at  a  university,  that  Bach  will  be 
our  motto  ;  but  so  long  as  joys  and  sorrows  quick- 
en and  retard  the  beating  of  our  heart,  we  shall 
stand  up  for  Beethoven.  Ad.  K. 


Congregational  Singing  in  Plymouth.  Church, 
Again. 

New  Yobk,  March  23,  1858. 
J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir:  He  of  the  mellifluous  name  (christen- 
ed perhaps,  by  some  choir  leader  who  had  an  ear  for 
music),  has  well  advised  me  to  peruse  the  Journal  of 
Music,  with  whose  opinions  I  am  possibly  more  fa- 
miliar than  himself — since  I  have  thoughtfully  read 
it  for  the  last  six  years;  but  let  me  advise  him  never 
to  read  it  lest  he  be  moved  from  his  present  very  sat- 
isfactory position  and  opinions.  In  his  favor  of  the 
16th,  he  has  in  no  way  rebutted  the  statement  I 
made  in  regard  to  the  musical  performances  at  Ply- 
mouth Church,  but  adverted  with  profound  specu- 
lation to  the  probable  character  of  a  Philharmonic 
habitue',  and  demonstrated  that  a  secretary  of  a  mus- 
ical society  is  a  thorough  musician.  With  all  this  I 
have  nothing  to  do  hut  remark,  that  the  performance 
of  a  choir  under  the  charge  of  any  professor  is  cer- 
tainly more  positive  proof  of  his  own  qualifications, 
than  any  simple  assertion.  The  fact  remains  undis- 
puted and  will  he  authenticated  by  your  "  Diarist", 
if  his  oracular  presence  ever  comes  into  Plymouth 
Church,. — that  the  music  there  performed,  is  usually 
of  a  style  totally  devoid  of  that  element  of  solemni- 
ty and  seriousness  which  constitutes  its  value  as  a 
medium  of  worship,  and  more  than  that,  that  its 
rendering  is  in  direct  violation  of  all  the  principles 
which  organize  music  as  an  art  and  science,  so  as 
to  make  it  positively  annoying  to  those  whose  ears 
are  accustomed  to  hear  perfect  harmonies. 

The  choir  never  sing  in  tune  or  balance.  -The 
organ  is  an  instrument  of  itself  enough  to  distress  the 
ear  of  a  sensitive  person,  and  the  ensemble,  so  far 
from  fulfilling  the  idea  which  the  Journal  has  held 
up,  which  I  hope  is  the  faith  of  "  Bellini  ",  is  as  I 
stated,  congregational  noise — not  music.  My  objec- 
tions were  not  to  the  union  of  all  in  the  musical  part 
of  the  service,  for  I  have  a  deep  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  to  stand  in  a  Christian  temple,  and 
hear  the  great  congregation  mingling  their  voices  in 
choral  harmony  shall  be  almost  like  an  illustration 
of  the  songs  of  another  sphere, — but  to  the  assertion 
that  in  Plymouth  Church  was  to  hs  found  the 
grand  exemplum  fit  for  all  to  follow.  From  such  a 
source  as  your  Journal  this  would  have  authenticity 
and  weight  with  a  numerous  class,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  take  their  queue  from  the  columns  of  your 
paper,  and  it  was  to  controvert  such  an  influence 
that  I  ventured  my  pasquinade.  Let  rather  the 
idea  be  held  up  before  young  and  old  that  "delic- 
ious harmonies,"  not  of  nccessitv  elaborate,  are  not  to 
be  confined  to  the  concert  room  or  the  opera — that,  in 
the  house  of  God,  where  all  things  should  be  done  de- 
voutly and  in  order,  we  may  have,  even  in  this  genera- 
tion— pure  and  noble  music,  which  shall  be  seriously 
interpreted  with  devotional  spirit— by  a  choir  who  shall 
be  capable  of  observing  the  proprieties  of  the  per- 
formance artistically  considered  —  and  in  which  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  congregation  shall  be  moved,  el- 
evated and  touched  with  all  the  force  of  worship. 
Mere  sound  is  sympathetic  and  psychologically  po- 
tent. We  see  this  in  Plymouth  Church.  With  what 
greater  dignity  and  fitness  would  the  whole  service 
be  invested,  if  the  discords  could  be  attuned  and 
harmony  made  to  pervade  the  vocal  worship  of  such 
a  congregation  I  It  is  not  enough  that  they  "take  a 
part" — they  should  do  it.  properly.  Who  goes  to  hear 
a  preacher  now,  who  is  not  prepared  with  the  choic- 
est thoughts  in  the  choicest  rhetoric  ?  If  then  we 
require  such  perfection  there,  why  may  we  not  ele- 
vate our  ideal  of  the  choir's  performance  to  at  least 
the  level  of  respectability  ?  When  your  correspond- 
ent, can  controvert  the  fact  I  assert,  or  suggest  any 
reason  why  the  accomplishment  of  Congregational 
Singing  in  Plymouth  Church  is  satisfactory,  I  beg 
we  may  hear  from  him  again. 

Malaoconcio. 


Musical  Lions  in  Paris— Littolf. 

From  the  London  Musical  World,  Feb.  27. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  state,  and  we 
have  now  a  pretext  for  repeating,  that  the  Par- 
isians are  the  greatest  gudgeons  (goujon.s)  with 
respect  to  music  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  True, 
France  gave  birth  to  Me'hul,  Boieldieti,  and 
Auber — three  men  of  whom  Germany  or  Italy 
might  have  been  proud  ;  and  yet  we  have  the 
intimate  conviction  that  the  greatest  beauties  of 
these  great  composers*  are  least  of  all  apprecia- 
ted by  the  French.  The  instances  in  which  they 
are  bewildered  in  their  attempt  to  adjudicate  on 
the  claims  of  foreign  musicians  are  numberless. 
A  Paris  critic  is  sure  to  set  down  everything 
German  either  as  profound  or  lofty — as  diving 
into  the  depths  of  philosophy,  or  aspiring  to  the 
clouds.  Innately  hored  with  German  music — as 
Frenchmen  are  naturally  bored  with  anything 
serious  (good  or  bad)  that  is  not  French — they, 
nevertheless,  affect  a  certain  veneration,  which, 
mingled  with  a  faint  reflex  of  the  critical  and 
cynical  spirit  of  Voltaire  (who — honest  and  out- 
spoken Frenchman — laugbed  at  almost  every- 
thing exotic),  has  something  akin  to  the  ghastly 
frolics  of  the  nuns,  in  the  resuscitation  scene  of 
Rohert  le  Diable.  As  those  wretched  phantoms, 
called  up  by  the  infernal  agency  of  Bertram. 
aped  the  wild,  licentious  dances  and  motions  of 
living  and  breathing  sensualists,  so  French  critics 
— just  as  dead  to  the  impression  of  foreign  beau- 
ty as  the  mock-animate  corpses  of  the  nuns  to  the 
attractions  of  positive  existence — abandon  them- 
selves, under  the  influence  of  (heir  Bertram  (the 
fiend  of  hypocrisy),  to  a  feigned  enthusiasm  for 
Beethoven,  Weber,  and  the  kings  of  German 
music.  How  hollow,  or  how  shallow,  is  this  en- 
thusiasm, becomes  apparent  when  anything  Ger- 
man, not  ratified  by  the  verdict  of  time,  is  brought 
before  them.  At  such  periods  the  French  con- 
noissieurs  and  the  french  "  dilettanti "  are  at  sea, 
betraying  a  misapprehension  of  the  actual  state 
of  art  only  surpassed  by  the  easy  nonchalance 
with  which  it  is  exhibited.  Just  now  M.  Flo- 
tow's  Martha — an  opera  which  has  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  Teutonic  cellars  for  the  last  ten 
years — is  produced  in  Paris,  and  apostrophized 
as  if  it  was  something  altogether  new  !  Why 
don't  they  read  M.  Fetis  '?  Hi*  lucubrations  are 
commonplace  enough ;  but  so  far  as  history  goes 
they  may  be  relied  on ;  and  M.  Fetis  writes 
French — the  only  language  hona-fide  Frenchmen 
think  it  necessary  for  any  inhabitant  of  this  earth 
to  know — passably  well.  M.  Fetis  could  have 
told  them  all  about  Martha,  and  thus  have  saved 
them  from  committing  themselves  in  respect  to 
that  well-known  production. 

A  short  time  preceding  the  advent  of  Martha, 
the  execution  of  a  fragment  of  Mendelssohn's 
Elijah  afforded  the  French  feuilhtonisles  an  op- 
portunity of  explaining  to  admiring  nations  (all 
nations  read  French,  as  a  matter  of  course)  the 
origin  and  signification  of  oratorio.  The  "  ad- 
miring nations"  might  just  as  well  have  explained 
to  self-admiring  France  (Paris)  the  origiu  and 
signification  of  whales — which,  comparing  nature 
and  art,  and  allowing  for  differences,  are  not 
much  more  mysterious  than  oratorios.  Do 
Frenchmen  (Parisians)  ever  look  at  a  map  ?  If 
so,  cannot  they  picture  to  their  ardent  imagina- 
tions that  France  does  not  cover  the  entire  globe. 
and  that  something  may  have  been  going  on.  time 
out  of  mind,  somewhere  else  than  in  France, 
which  would  have  gone  on  precisely  in  the  same 
way  if  there  had  been  no  France  at  all  V 

At  this  very  moment  we  have  a  case  in  point. 
A  new  Rubinstein  has  arisen,  and  driven  the  old 
Rubinstein  clean  out  of  the  heads  of  all  polite 
Parisians.  Mr.  Henry  Littolf  (whom,  two  years 
since,  the  French  critics  knew  no  better  than 
they  did  M.  Rubinstein)  has  appeared  on  the 
horizon,  played  his  "  Fourth  Concerto-Sympho- 
nique,"  and  "  astonied  "  all  Paris.  "Orerlai  Ju- 
da'iis  Ap'  Ella  ! " — many  will  exclaim,  who,  re- 
membering Littolf  in  England,  at  the  society  of 
British    Musicians,  have   since,    with    very    small 

*  Mehul  wns  always  making  "Jinscos,""  and  Gustavr  ITT. 
— one  of  Audit's  finest  works— is  "  pnoh-pooh'd  "  by  his  coun- 
trymen, although  popular  all  over  Germany. 
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expense  of  trouble,  followed  his  career  in  I?el- 
gium  and  Germany,  and  are  aware  of  his  precise 
claims  and  position,  just  as  they  are  cognizant  of 
those  of  Mr.  Barnum,  or  general  Tom  Thumb. 
Mr.  Littolf  has  "  astonied  "  all  Paris — not  merely 
as  a  composer,  but  even  more,  as  a  pianist !  A 
short,  cadaverous  looking  gentleman,  with  light 
locks,  long  and  sparse — who  keeps  a  music-shop, 
quietly  in  the  little  town  of  Brunswick  (without 
ever  invoking  the  demon  of  the  Hartz)  and  offi- 
ciates as  Kapellmeister  (on  continual  leave  of 
absence)  to  the  very  unassuming  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Gotha — has  arrived  at  Paris,  played  a  so-called 
"  Concerto-Symphpnique,"  and  been  immediately 
apostrophized  as  "  lion  "  of  the  first  class.  He 
has  extinguished  M.  Rubinstein  (the  "  lion  "  of 
1857),  and  set  the  Boulevards  in  a  ferment. 
The  papers  are  mad  about  Mr.  Littolf.  The  only 
one  we  have  seen  that  ventures  upon  criticism 
is  a  class  journal — the  Menestrel — which  thus, 
with  true  French  (Parisian)  unconsciousness  of 
the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  apostrophizes 
the  newly  discovered  prodigy  : — 

For  us  the  real  success  of  this  Concerto-sympho- 
nique  (which  occupies  an  hour  and  a  quarter  in  per- 
formance) lies  in  the  scherzo  and  the  adugio  religioso. 
The  lirst  allegro  and  finale  belong  to  that  vast  cate- 
gory of  musical  conceptions  which  are  glorified  at 
the  present  time  in  certain  German  and  even  French 
high  places,  and  which  comprise  all  the  elements  of 
the  School  of  the  Future,  which,  under  pretext  of  dis- 
covering new  horizons,  displaces  all  the  points  of 
view  of  the  past — that,  school  in  which  the  trees  pre- 
vent us  from  seeing  the  forest,  in  which  noise  pre- 
dominates, melody  is  ignored,  and  rhythm  has  lost  its 
compass — in  which  the  hearer  is  ill  at  ease,  the 
mind  distracted  and  the  heart  oppressed.  Now  and 
then  a  gleam  appears,  which  allows  you  take  breath 
for  an  instant ;  hut  such  gleams  are  withdrawn  pre- 
cipitately, as  if  in  remorse,  and  you  re-enter  chaos — 
unless,  indeed,  you  are  sufficiently  lucid  to  be  able 
to  apprehend  at  a  glance  the  music  of  future  ages. 

Assuredly  this  school  does  not  proceed  from  Haydn 
or  Mozart;  its  disciples  even  avoid  it  and  are  vain 
of  the  fact.  But  does  it  at  any  rate  proceed  from 
Beethoven  or  Weber  "i  Not  "a  bit  more.  Weber 
and  Beethoven  sing.  Beethoven,  and  still  more 
Weber,  possess  clearness. 

"Be  it  so.  Let  the  Srhool  of  the  Future  know,  how- 
ever, that  this  concession  will  always  be  imposed 
upon  it;  since  the  so-called  vulgar  taste,  is  melody; 
and  melody  is  eternal.  Without  melody  there  is  no 
music,  past,  present  or  future." 

Is  this  not  strange  ?  Why,  it  was  only  two 
years  since  that  the  musical  press  of  Europe  was 
tilled  with  anecdotes  about  Littolf 's  contempt  for 
the  school  of  the  "  Future" — his  defiance  of  Liszt, 
at  Weimar — his  confarreation  with  M.  Berlioz, 
after  the  rehearsal  of"  Lohengrin" — his  breaking 
a  walking  stick  in  two,  as  a  sign  of  his  disalle- 
giance,  &c.  &c.  And  now  we  are  admonished 
that  Mr.  Littolf  is  a  disciple  of  the  Zukunft! 
The  Parisian  papers  themselves  related  the  anec- 
dote at  the  time — and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
the  Me'nestrel  among  the  number. 

M.  Rubinstein  will,  no  doubt,  speedily  return 
to  Paris  and  vindicate  his  rights.  Meantime,  be- 
tween the  tvvo,  what  is  to  become  of  Madame 
Szarvady-Wilhelminc  Clauss  (the  "  lionne "  of 
1852),  who  has  once  more  launched  her  fragile 
bark  on  the  sea  of  competition,  and  gave  her 
first  concert  a  few  days  since  ?*  She — poor  ten- 
der thing ! — will  be  like  an  antelope  striving  to 
make  head  against  two  hungry  tigers. 


gjftusiqal  (i{;oi[t[£spiuUtt4£. 

Foligno,  Italy,  Feb.  1.— The  time  of  my 
departure  being  near  at  hand,  I  prepared  to  tear 
myself  away  from  Florence,  and  exclaimed  one 
morning  to  the  Padrona,  as  she  brought  my 
breakfast  :  "  Cara  Padrona,  after  a  few  more  di- 
urnal revolutions  of  the  orb  of  day,  I  shall  be  pen- 

*  When,  according  to  the  French  correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Advertiser,  "  her  exquisite  touch  and  wondrous 
power*  were  manifested,  more  especially  in  that  charming  so- 
nata in  sol  major  in  Beethoven's  31st  Symphony."  °  "We 
leave  the  Momintt  -Attcertiser  to  explain  how  a  sonata  can  be 
in  a  symphony  ;  hut.  we  must  protest  that  Beethoven  only  com- 
posed nine  symphonies. 


sively  musing  among  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars !     A  little  more  sugar,  please,  Padrona." 

The  Padrona  not  seeming  to  understand  the 
first  part  of  my  remarks,  I  benignantly  explained 
that  I  was  going  to  Rome.  The  Padrona  re- 
ceived the  information  with  a  cough,  and  thought 
that  it  was  very  strange  I  should  want  to  go  to 
Rome  in  such  cold  weather  ;  but  her  argument 
did  not  probably  have  the  effect  she  intended,  for 
I  immediately  assured  her  that  it  was  the  cold 
weather  that  hurried  my  departure  —  at  which 
she  flounced  out  of  the  room,  and  I  shortly  after 
heard  her  scolding  the  Italian  maid-servant  in 
very  vehement  Italian.  Fearing  that  I  had  of- 
fended the  Padrona,  I  rushed  to  my  bed,  seized 
my  bolster,  and  hastening  down  to  the  yard, 
wrapped  it  around  a  fright  of  a  cactus  that  I  knew 
to  be  one  of  the  Padrona's  pets  that  she  ranked 
amid  the  gems  of  her  collection. 

Ineffable  Machiavelli  that  I  am  !  This  stroke 
of  policy  had,  as  I  anticipated,  a  mollifying  effect 
upon  the  Padrona,  and  she  shortly  issued  forth 
and  joined  me  in  the  yard,  where  I  was  standing 
lost  in  the  admiration  of  the  plant,  as  she  ap- 
proached. I  asked  where  she  had  been  so  lucky 
as  to  obtain  this  beautiful  floral  specimen,  —  to 
tell  the  truth,  it  was  the  most  horribly  ugly,  jagged 
old  wretch  of  a  cactus  that  ever  mortal  beheld, 
aud  by  a  few  more  judicious  remarks,  quite  insin- 
uated myself  again  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
worthy  lady.  From  that  time  to  the  day  I  bade 
her  farewell,  our  conversation  was  marked  by  a 
tender  shade  of  melancholy,  caused  by  my  ap- 
proaching departure, — the  coming  event  casting 
its  shadow  before.  The  Padrona  wishes  me  to 
recommend  her  to  my  friends,  and  I  take  this 
public  method  of  informing  anybody  about  to  vis- 
it Florence,  that  a  more  amiable  and  honest 
landlady  than  Cara  Padrona,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  any  part  of  the  Florentine  capital. 

Now  when  the  time  of  my  departure  was  fully 
come,  I  packed  up  my  worldly  goods  in  a  red 
silk  handkerchief  and  prepared  to  bid  a  last  fare- 
well to  the  excellent  Padrona,  whose  real  worth 
I  felt  I  had  never  appreciated  till  that  moment. — 
We  said  good-bye  and  then,  when  I  arrived  at 
the  end  of  the  entry  by  the  front  door,  I  did 
like  the  heroes  in  the  Italian  opera,  when  thev 
take  leave  of  ladye  fayre,  just  before  making  their 
exit  at  the  wings, — I  raised  my  hands  and  cried 
in  a  loud  voice — "Addio  .'"  And  you  know,  that 
the  Padrona,  being  temporarily  the  prima  donna 
of  this  extempore  operatic  scene,  ought  to  have 
responded  with  a  prolonged  Ad, — di — o,  (the  last 
vowel  being  sounded  on  high  A  at  least),  and 
then  have  fallen  senseless  on  the  entry  floor,  while 
I  was  to  rush  wildly  out  of  the  frontdoor  and  dis- 
appear. Instead  of  this  however,  the  Padrona 
merely  exclaimed,  as  she  gave  one  of  her  little 
girls  a  box  on  the  ears  for  spilling  some  milk. 

"Good-bye  sir,  and  a  pleasant  journey  to  you  1" 

The  Padrona  means  well,  but  is  not  of  a  poetic 
temperament. 

*         *        *         *        #        #  * 

So  having  left  Florence,  I  turned  my  face 
Rome-ward.  Going  to  Rome  1  There  was  some- 
thing thrilling  in  the  idea,  and  I  felt  it  would  ar- 
gue a  sad  lack  of  appreciation,  did  I  not  signalize 
the  event  by  a  little  spouting.  So  I  referred  to 
one  of  my  opera  librettos  for  an  appropriate  quo- 
tation, and  of  course  finding  one  quickly — the 
opera  libretti  are  invaluable  for  quotations  —  I 
proudly  repeated  with  Attila  : 


Gia  piu  rapido  del  vento, 
Roma  iniqua,  io  movo  a  to — 

Having  saiil  this  several  times  with  striking  effect, 
I  felt  much  relieved  and  wound  up  by  attempt- 
ing to  sing  in  a  touching  tone  the  duet  from  "Nor- 
ma : "  Vieni  in  Roma,  o  cara,  but  afi er  a  few  bars  I 
was  choked  by  tears.  "  There  are  chords,  "  says 
Mr.  Guppy,  and  I  had  unwittingly  struck  one  of 
them,  and  at  that  instant  was  reminded  of  the 
Cara  Padrona. 

My  first  resting  place  on  my  route  from  Flor- 
ence to  Rome  was  Arezzo.  a  town  of  about  1  2,000 
inhabitants,  where  they  have  an  opera  house, 
named  after  the  poet  Petrarch,  who  wa3  a  native 
of  this  place.  There  had,  however,  been  some 
squabble  among  the  artists,  and  the  season  had 
been  brought  to  a  premature  close  a  few  nights 
before  my  arrival.  At  Perugia  however,  I  found 
the  opera  going  on  successfully;  but  unluckily,  it 
being  a.  fete  day  when  I  visited  the  city,  there  was 
no  performance  that  evening,  and  much  as  I 
wished  to  hear  Mercadante's  Vestals,  which 
was  announced  ibr  the  following  evening,  I  could 
not  wait.  So  not  till  I  arrived  at  Foligno  was  I 
able  to  hear  an  opera. 

This  Foligno,  whence  I  now  write,  is  a  rather 
bustling  little  town  of  some  8,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  which  is  some- 
thing unusual  in  this  part  of  Italy,  where  the 
cities  are  usually  perched  upon  the  crests  or  sides 
of  steep,  sloping  hills.  Foligno  is  not  remarkable 
for  anything  else  that  I  know  of,  excepting  that 
it  once  enshrined  in  its  Cathedral  Raphael's  cel- 
ebrated Madonna  del  Foligno,  now  at  Rome,  and 
which  is  familiar  to  every  one  from  engravings. 

At  my  inn  at  Foligno,  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  an  Italian  gentleman  from  a  neighboring  town, 
who  invited  me  to  take  a  seat  in  his  box  at  the 
opera.  The  performances  did  not  commence  till 
about  9  o'clock,  being  specially  delayed  to  allow 
the  patrons  of  the  theatre  to  witness  a  religious 
procession  that  took  place  the.  same  evening,  in 
honor  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  city.  After  be- 
holding this  curious  torch-light  array  of  priests, 
crosses  and  images,  we  betook  ourselves  to  the 
theatre,  and  took  possession  of  a  box  in  the  third 
tier.  Such  a  theatre — such  a  pigmy  of  a  theatre 
and  such  a  diriy  little  pigmy  of  a  theatre,  too, 
you  never  saw.  The  ceiling  was  frescoed,  and  the 
centre-piece  was  a  representation  of  Time,  with 
his  sceptre  and  hour-glass,  restrained  in  his  on- 
ward course  by  Pleasure,  represented  as  a  young 
lady  dressed  in  pink, — but  was  so  blackened  with 
smoke  that,  had  I  not  been  quite  near  the  ceiling, 
I  could  not  have  made  out  the  design.  The  thea- 
tre is  lighted  in  the  primitive  style  with  oil,  the 
luxury  of  gas  being  unknown  in  Foligno.  The 
house  is  divided  into  tiers  of  boxes,  the  parquette 
being  thrown  open  to  the  general  public,  while 
any  party  of  four  or  five,  if  it  include  ladies,  can 
have  the  use  of  a  private  box  without  extra 
charge.  The  building  was  very  well  filled,  chief- 
ly by  the  poorer  classes,  though  there  were  a  few 
handsome  toilettes  in  the  lower  range  of  boxes. 

The  opera  was  Mercadante's  Giuramenio,  which 
is,  I  believe,  considered  one  of  his  best  works; — 
but  it  was  so  wretchedly  performed  that  I  could 
gain  no  approximate  idea  of  its  real  merits.  I  no- 
ticed particularly,  however,  a  concerted  piece, 
the  finale  to  the  second  act,  and  a  very  fine  duet 
for  soprano  and  tenor  in  the  last  act.  The  opera 
has  no  overture  whatever,  or  at  least  none  was 
performed,   and    as   the   orchestra  was  very  fair, 
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there  would  be  no  very  particular  reason  for  omit- 
ting it.  A  tolerable  brass  band  was  also  on  the 
stage  and  rendered  efficient  service  in  the  chorus- 
es, playing  their  instruments  at  times,  and  when 
not  thus  engaged,  using  their  voices.  The  female 
part  of  the  chorus,  consisting  of  five  ladies,  could 
not  be  said  to  be  productive  of  very  gratifying 
effects.  As  to  the  principal  performers,  with  the 
exception  of  a  passable  baritone,  they  were  poor. 
The  prima  donna  was  evidently  an  old  stager, — 
a  very  old  stager  in  point  of  fact,  and  though  she 
acted  with  intelligence  and  sang  with  some  skill, 
yet  Iter  voice  had  departed  and  with  it  her  glory  ; 
it  was  easy  enough  to  tell  that  she  was  some  su- 
perannuated artist,  who  perhaps  in  the  days  when 
Sontag  and  Grisi  were  in  their  prime,  may  have 
enjoyed  a  fair  reputation  in  Italy,  but,  unlike 
them,  she  had  not  found  in  old  age  the  elixir  of 
youth  and  when  years  came,  voice  left.  Once  she 
undoubtedly  had  taken  her  part  on  more  famous 
stages  than  that  of  Foligno,  but  now  she  is  glad 
enough  perhaps,  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  singing 
in  obscure  places  like  this.  The  salary  she  gets, 
is,  I  understand,  fifty  dollars  a  month,  and  this  is 
considered  very  respectable  for  a  provincial  thea- 
tre. Is  there  not  something  saddentng  in  this  se- 
quel to  the  life  of  a  prima  donna  V 

The  contralto,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ycung  and 
unfledged.  She  has  a  powerful  voice  but  no  meth- 
od or  execution  whatever ;  some  low  notes  in 
which  she  delights,  and  howls  rather  than  sino-s, 
have  a  great  effect  with  the  pit-folks,  (remember 
I  am  in  a  box  this  time,  and  have  a  right  to  be 
snobby),  and  bring  a  bis  for  her  principal  air. — 
The  tenor  is  hopelessly  mediocre  and  the  bari- 
tone, the  best  of  the  company,  receives  the  least 
applause.  Yet,  it  is  curious  to  notice  how  de- 
lighted the  audience  are  with  the  efforts  of  these 
artists.  The  Italians  are  not  a  travelling  people, 
and  probably  very  few  of  those  present  have  heard 
an  opera  elsewhere  than  in  Foligno,  and  have 
perhaps  never  in  their  lives  been  twenty  miles 
from  their  homes.  So  to  them  it  is  excellent;  and 
the  cry  of  Bravo,  and  Brava,  and  Bravi.  —  they 
make  in  Italy  this  distinction  according  to  the 
sex  and  number  of  the  performers,  —  was  given 
with  quite  as  much  force  and  enthusiasm  as  by  the 
habitues  of  San  Carlo,  La  Seala  or  the  Salle 
Ventadour.  It  is  strange  indeed,  after  having 
heard  the  operatic  performances  in  the  great  op- 
era houses  in  Europe,  to  abend  the  opera  in  a 
little  town  like  Foligno,  and  I  can  hardly  tell 
why, —  perhaps  it  is  because  of  the  reminiscences 
of  that  poor  old  prima  donna,  —  but  I  can  never 
think  again  of  my  visit  to  the  Foligno  opera, 
without  finding  something  affecting  in  the  whole 
affair. 

Between  the  acts  we  had  refreshments,  consist- 
ingof  apunchetla  a-pieee,  (which  being  interpret- 
ed, meaneth  a  little  glass  of  punch),  and  confec- 
tionary brought  to  our  box.  Our  party  consisted 
of  five,  and  the  total  expense  of  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment for  all  of  us,  including  the  opera  box 
and  the  refreshments,  amounted  to  seventy  cents  ! 
The  admission  to  the  house  is  ten  cents  a  head. 

At  Perugia,  which  is  quite  a  provincial  capital 
in  its  way,  and  the  largest  town  between  Florence 
and  Rome,  they  are  a  little  more  aristocratic,  and 
are  this  season  playing  Mercadante's  Vestule  and 
Pacini's  Elisa  Velasco  at  a  fifteen  cent  admission. 
I  notice  that  Mercadante  is  very  popular  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  At  Foligno,  his  Veslale  and  Giur- 
amento  are  the  operas  of  the  present  season.     At 


Spolcto,  a  town  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant, his  Vestale  is  alternating  with  Pacini's  Elisa 
Velasco,  the  same  as  at  Perugia. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  towns  are 
what  we  should  consider  in  America,  little  vil- 
lages. Spoleto  for  instance,  has  0,500  inhabit- 
ants—Foligno  8,000— Perrigia  18,000— and  Ter- 
ni,  which  boasts  of  a  really  magnificent  theatre, 
about  9,000.  Operatic  performances  are  prefer- 
red to  dramatic,  and  almost  every  town  in  Italy, 
with  a  population  of  5,000  or  6,000,  enjoys  an  op- 
era at  least  for  five  months  of  the  year,  Yet  in 
America,  it  appears  that  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia are  the  only  towns  able  to  keep  up  operatic 
performances,  and  they,  with  their  half  a  million 
of  inhabitants,  make  more  failures  in  it  than  the 
pretty  little  villages  of  Italy.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  when  they  do  have  it,  they  have  it 
well  done,  ,aud  I  have  heard  operas  produced  in 
Florence  in  a  style  that  would  not  be  permitted 
in  the  Academies  of  Music  of  our  two  great  cities. 

TltOVATOK. 

New  York,  Mahcii  24.  —  It  is  seldom  that  we 
have  the  good  fortune  to  hear  a  concert  so  excellent 
in  all  its  parts,  as  that  given  l>y  Mi'.  Kisfl:ld  last 
evening.  There  was  not  one  drawback  to  mar  its 
enjoyment.  The  great  attraction  was  Mr.  Satter, 
whose  name  was  attached  to  Schubert's  second  Trio. 
How  well  I  remember  tlie  first  appearance  of  this 
artist,  three  years  ago,  on  a  like  occasion  ;  and  how 
he  raised  all  his  hearers  to  the  highest  pitch  of  en- 
thusiasm, by  his  wonderful  playing.  He  gave  us, 
then,  the  first  of  Schubert's  Trios,  which,  until  now, 
I  have  always  thought  the  finest  of  the  two,  having 
heard  the  second  repeatedly,  since,  from  artists  and 
amateurs,  But  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Satter,  the 
latter  appeared  like  a  different  thing  entirely.  lie 
called  to  life  beauties  unnoticed  in  it  before,  infused 
the  whole  with  an  artistic  glow,  and  gave  it  its  truest 
and  most  perfect  interpretation.  A  portion  of  his 
own  fire,  too,  could  not  hut  lie  transmitted  to  his  fel- 
low-players, so  that  the  rendering  of  the  whole  was 
one  of  the  rarest  excellence:  for  in  both  of  these 
Trios  of  Schubert,  as  much  depends  upon  the  string- 
ed instruments,  as  on  the  piano.  It  can  therefore 
only  heighten  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Salter's  artistic 
merit,  when  he  chooses  for  performance  such  works 
as  these,  in  which  he  regards  their  value  as  composi- 
tions more  than  the  prominence  which  they  give  him 
in  their  rendering.  A  perfect  tempest  of  applause 
recalled  the  artist  to  the  instrument  after  the  Trio, 
and  this  time  he  gave  us  a  fine  specimen  of  his  pecu- 
liar powers.  He  played  his  arrangement  of  the  Over- 
lure  to  •'  William  Tell ",  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
that  I  never  heard  the  like  before.  We  seemed  to 
be  listening  to  a  miniature  orchestra,  and  it  appeared 
impossible  that  one  pair  of  hands  could  bring  forth 
such  volumes  of  sound.  I  never  heard  Liszt  in  any 
performance  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  he  could  do  more.  Mr.  S  gives  a  private  Mat- 
inee tomorrow  and  an  evening  concert  on  Friday. 
The  vocal  part  of  the  entertainment  was  for  once,  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  being  entrusted  to  our  general  fa- 
vorite, MjssMarik  Braineud.  This  young  lady  has 
appeared  in  public  too  rarely  this  winter.  Her  amia- 
ble and  unpretending  manner  must  prepossess  every 
one  in  her  favor.  She  appears  10  have  almost  too 
little  confidence  in  her  own  merits.  Her  fine,  pure, 
true  voice  is  always  the  same,  and  agreeable  in  every 
part  of  its  compass  :  she  sings  without  effort,  and 
with  evident  feeling  for  what  she  sings,  and  her  im- 
provement in  the  course  of  time  is  very  evident. — 
She  sang  last  night  the  Vanne,  vanne,  from  "Robert", 
most  satisfactorily.  But  it  was  in  her  second  piece 
that  she  appeared  to  better  advantage  than  in  any- 
thing  I  have  previously  heard  from  her.     This  was 


the  Ave  Maria  of  Franz,  and  Mi-s  Braiuenl  sang  it 
with  a  degree  of  truth,  and  feeling,  nnd  simplicity, 
that  spoke  her  lull  appreciation  of  ihe composer.  It 
was  only  to  be  rcgrelicil  thai  the  exciting  im|  , 
still  remaining  of  Mr.  Sailer's  playing,  prevented  an 
encore  which  she  richly  deserved.  May  we  not  hope 
that  the  fair  songstress  will  continue  to  interpret  to 
our  public  the  songs  of  the  '■  Saale  Swan  "*  (as  the 
poet  has  called  him.)  and  win  for  him  as  high  a  place 
as  he  has  gained  with  you  '!  The  little  band  among 
us  who  first  learn  ed  to  love  and  revere  him  slill  re- 
mains, though  the  friend  who  opened  our  hearts  to 
him  has  long  since  left  lis  to  find  with  you  a  far 
greater  number  of  converts.  But  we  slill  hoj  e  that 
the  day  may  come  when  this  greatest  of  modern  song- 
writers— than  whom  none  has  ever  succeeded  better 
in  completing  what  the  poet  has  left  unsaid  —  shall 
gam  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  our  music-lovers. 

The  Quartets  were  quite  as  enjoyable  as  ihc  rest 
of  the  concert.  The  first  was  the  No.  I.  in  F.  of 
Schumann,  which  Mason  and  Thomas  gave  us  at  their 
first  Matinee,  and  beautiful  as  it  seemed  then,  it 
still  improves  by  repealed  hearings.  The  last  was 
Mozart's  lovely  gem  in  G.  (also  No.  1,)  which  though 
familiar  to  us  all,  is  always  heard  iviili  delight.  In 
short,  this   concert    was   almost   too  perfect  for  us  to 

expect  to  enjoy  many  such.  t 

*  Fiarjz  lives  in  Halle  on  the  Saale. 
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O^After  Tuesday  next  our  Edi'orial  Sanernm  will  be  at  the 
nitric  store  of  our  uew  publishers.  Messrs.  Oliver  Dhson  &  Co. 
No.  277  IVasbirg'on  St.     Offife  !]•  urs  fn.m  11  to  2  P.  M. 

In  the  mean  time  we  shall  be  found  at  Mr.  Raich's  nrioting;- 
offi' e,  No.  34  School  St.  (Room  No.  17,  up  stairs,}  where  we 
shall  be  happy  to  receive  those  who  have  past  accounts  to  set- 
tle with  the  Journal.  fTJT2" Subscription*  for  the.  post  y<ar.  or 
years,  and  ttdrertising  b'lls  to  this  date,  are  piiynbte  in  the  Edi- 
tor, or  ro  Mr.  K.  L.  llalcb,  on  hid  account.  Subst-riptionp,  &c. 
for  rhe  coming  3  ear  (commencing  April  3d)  should  be  paid  to 
0.  Ditson  &  Co. 

Our  Journal.  —  With  this  issue  our  musical 
journalism  is  just  six  years  old.  On  the  threshold 
of  a  new  year  we  look  hack  with  strangely  mingled 
feelings  upon  our  humble  efforts  and  their  results, 
which  We  will  not  presume  to  estimate  save  by  the 
most  material  measure,  as  tangibly  embodied  in  six 
thick  double  volumes,  bound  or  ready  for  the  binder. 
Our  work,  to  say  the  least,  has  grown  voluminous  ; 
and  it  is  no  vanity  in  us  to  think  that  these  volumes, 
which  we  trust  have  had  some  influence  for  good, 
have  not  been  reMl  so  much  as  they  deserve.  Con- 
sider how  much  of  the  best  literature  of  musical  and 
other  Art.  gathered  from  all  sources,  is  now  concen- 
trated in  these  six  volumes!  The  best  lives  and 
criticisms  of  the  great  composers  ;  estimates  of  their 
works  and  genius  ;  surveys  of  the  progress  of  music 
in  various  periods:  rare  and  valuable  papers,  like 
those  of  Liszt  on  Chopin,  of  Oulibicherf  on  Mozart, 
of  Hoffmann,  Schumann,  Berlioz,  Chorlcy,  and 
others,  on  many  subjects,  are  here  permanently  col- 
lected. Then  where  can  he  found  so  full  a  contem- 
porary history  of  music,  here  about  us,  and  in  all  the 
world,  for  six  years  past  t  What  a  mass  of  inter- 
esting records,  criticisms,  notices  of  artists,  operas, 
and  concerts,  quaint "  Diaries,"  and  pleasant  and 
instructive  talcs,  are  here  brought  into  one  heap,  in- 
dexed for  reference  !  We  do  do  not  see  how  any 
intelligent  musician  or  amateur,  how  any  library,  can 
well  afford  to  be  without  a  complete  set  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Music. 

With  this  view,  we  are  taking  measures  to  reprint 
at  once  one  or  two  exhausted  numbers,  and  shall 
then  be  able  to  furnish  at  low  prices  bill  sets  of  the 
six  years,   bound   or   unbound.     Many   subscribers, 
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who  commenced  to  take  the  paper  in  the  midst  of 
its  career,  will  do  well  to  obtain  the  earlier  volumes 
and  complete  their  sets  before  it  is  too  late.  Appli- 
cation should  be  made  to  the  editor. 

So  much  for  the  past.  And  now  we  enter  upon  a 
new  era  of  our  journalism.  VVhat  we  have  waited 
anil  roiled  to  bring  about  is  now  in  some  sense  to  be 
realized.  We  are  to  be  free  to  give  our  whole  mind 
to  the  editing  of  our  paper,  leaving  its  outward  busi- 
ness in  abler,  that  is  to  say,  in  real  business  hands. 
It  will  he  the  same  Journal,  the  same  editor  and 
writers,  the  same  purpose,  the  same  spirit,  but  with 
more  variety  of  matter  and  of  means,  and  with  new 
wings  to  waft  its  seeds  of  truth  into  wide  fields  and 
corners  inaccessible  before.  Under  the  auspices  of 
our  new  publishers,  Olivkr  Ditson  &  Co.,  we  feel 
that  we  shall  have  a  fairer  field  for  our  own  cher- 
ished work  than  we  have  had  before,  and  trust  that 
all  our  old  friends  and  subscribers  will  go  with  us  in 
the  change. 

There  is  but  one  theme  of  regret.  It  grieves  us 
to  take  leave  of  our  excellent  and  faithful  printer,  to 
whose  taste  and  skill  the  good  looks,  and  not  a 
small  part  of  the  welcome,  of  our  little  sheet  has  for 
five  years  been  owing.  We  have  assurance  that  out- 
paper  shall  not  suffer  by  the  change;  hut  we  cannot 
part  with  our  friend  Balcii  without  expressing  our 
gratitude  to  him,  and  recommending  him  most  cor- 
dially as  one  of  the  most  tasteful  and  best  of  print- 
ers, especially  in  musical  matters. 


CONCERTS. 

Our  Concert  notices  this  week  must  be  brief — mere 
record  and  not  criticism-. 

1.  Mr.  Alfrkd  Hill's  Complimentary  Concert 
at  the  Mcionaon  was  wed  attended  and  gave  great 
pleasure.  A  better  collection  of  singers,  all  our  own, 
too,  is  rarely  brought  together.  Mrs.  Harwood's 
voice  seems  more  and  more  beautiful  :  but  its  full 
power  was  loo  tremendous  in  that  hall  in  the  strong 
bursts  of  Robert,  toi  que  jaime,  otherwise  well  sung. 
Her  ballads  :  "  Atild  Robin  Gray  "  and  "  Charlie  is 
my  Darling,"  were  charming  in  tone  and  simplicity 
of  rendering.  Miss  Twjciikll's  contralto  has  gain- 
ed power  and  extension.  She  sang  a  cavatina  from 
Rossini's  Donna  del  Lar/o,  and  a  charming  "  Fisher- 
maiden  "  solid  from  Meyerbeer.  Mrs.  Long  gave  a 
splendid  rendering  of  Ah !  mon  fils.  The  tenor  of 
Mr.  Adams  and  the  ba^so  of  Mr.  Powers  set  airs 
from  Luisa  Miller  and  La  Fauorila  in  a  good  light, 
The  duet  Mini  la  bianco,  lima,  (Rossini),  by  Mrs. 
Long  and  Mr.  Adams,  and  Cursehman's  Trio  :  In 
prego,  (Mrs.  Long,  Miss  Twiehell.  and  Mr.  Adams), 
were  beautifully  sting.  The  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
contributed  of  their  lighter  selections,  operatic  "ar- 
rangements,'' &c. 

2.  The  Meudelssohn  Quintette  Cldb  closed 

their  series  on  Tuesdav  night  with    a  most  crowded 

audience.     The  programme  contained  : 

1— Quartet  in  R  ft  it,  Nn.  3 Mnzart 

2— Air  from  Fiirarn.   '•  D"ve  -ono,'' M"Z  n  t 

3— Grand  Triu  in  E  flat,  op    100 .. .  Kninz  Sehnhprt 

4— Andante  and  Scherzo  from  tlio  Quartet  ia  A  minor,  op  1-3. 

Meii.li-Ksi.hn 

5— Ave  Maria,  wifh  Clarinet  obligate, flheruliini 

6 -Quintette  No.  1.  in  E  flat,  op.  4 IS.  eliioven 

The  Schubert.  Trio,  played  by  Messrs.  Parker.  A. 
and  W.  Fries,  we  eninvede  yen  mine  than  in  the  first 
programme.  Mrs.  Wextwortii's  voice  in  these  two 
favorite  pieces  was  welcome  after  lonjr  silence,  and 
she  has  lost  none  of  her  artistic  excellence. 

The  Club  announce  their  annual  Complimentary 
Benefit  Concert  for  April  6th. 


Concerts  at  hand.  There  will  be  another  chance 
this  evening  to  hear  the  fine  voice  of  Miss  Fat,  who 
sings  at  the  Melodeon  for  the  benefit  of  an  invalid. 
To-morrow  (Sunday.)  evening,  our  excel- 
lent German  Mannerchor,  the  Orpheus  Glee 
Club,  offer  us  a  fine  Concert  of  Sacred  Music, 
at   the   Lowell    Institute    Hall.     Mr.    Kreissmann 


will  conduct,  of  course;  and  the  charm  of  Miss 
Doane's  voice  and  presence  will  not  be  wanting. — 
In  fact,  the  Concert  is  for  the  benefit  of  these  two 
artists,  to  whom  the  Club  are  naturally  grateful  for 
valuable  and  constant  aid;  —  how  could  either  of 
them  he  spared  from  an  Orpheus  Concert  1  Mr. 
Eichberg,  violinist,  from  New  York,  too,  and  Mr. 
Ju.ngnickel,  violoncellist,  will  contribute  each  a 
solo  ;  and  such  a  solo,  as  the  Ciaconna,  by  Bach,  with 
Mendelssohn's  accompaniment,  is  not  heard  every 
day  in  this  part  of  the  musical  solar  system.  A  Lu- 
theran choral,  Mozart's  most  beautiful  Ave  verum 
corpus,  Schubert's  Psalm.  Mendelssohn's  42nd  Psalm, 
are  of  the  finest  kind  of  sacred  music;  so  too  the  air. 
by  Bach.  But  what  Donizetti's  Elisir  can  have  to 
do  with  such  high  and  holy  company,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand.  Why  should  so  beautiful  a  concert 
have  one  blemish  "!....  The  German  Trio  give 
their  Fifth  next  Tuesday  night,  when  we.  hope  there 
will  be  more  than  twenty-live  persons,  (as  on  that 
last  stormy  night)  to  hear  that  glorious  No.  1  of  the 
"Rasoumoffsky"  Quartets  of  Beethoven.  The  pro- 
gramme also  shows  the  best  of  Mozart's  Quartets, 
that  in  EJiat,  and  a  Quartet  by  Haydn.  The  par- 
ty consist  of   Messrs.  Gaertner,  C.  &  J.  Eichler, 

and   Jungnickel The   Orchestral   Union 

still  serve  up  cheap,  every  Wednesday  afternoon,  a 
good  Symphony  and  Overture  besides  a  variety  of 
and  so  forths. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  are  as  busy 
as  they  can  be  rehearsing  for  the  four  Oratorio  per 
formances  with  Formes,  D'Anori,  &e.  Last  Sun- 
day evening  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Music  Hall 
was  packed  and  rammed  full  of  sonorous  harmonies  ; 
the  great  chorus  occupying  nearly  all  the  ampitheat- 
rical  tiers  of  seats,  and  the  full  orchestra  the  pit  be- 
low. The  piece  was  ''  Elijah",  and  it  made  all  ring 
a,'ain.  This  week  there  are  four  rehearsals  of  the 
work  which  is  new  here,  the  Lobyesan/j  of  Mendels- 
sohn. 

Russell  &  Richardson  announce  a  fresh  list  of 
new  publications  this  week..  Among  them  we  are 
glad  to  see  three  of  a  new  set  of  twelve  of  the  most 
original  and  unsurpassed  Songs  of  Robert  Franz. — 
Nothing  better  could  he  offered  to  those  who  care  for 
the  real  soul  and  poetry  of  song.  As  specimens  of 
musical  engraving,  too,  especially  in  the  artistic  vig- 
-nette,  which  is  copied  pure  et  simple  from  the  Ger- 
man edition,  these  three  issues  are  the  most  tasteful 
that  have  yet  come  from  the  American  press.  Among 
the  lighter  matters  on  the  list  many  will  be  glad  to 
find  music  to  the  Charity  Ode  of  the  late  Fair,  aptly 
set  by  Mile.  Gabriel  DeLamotte Novello's  suc- 
cessors in  his  New  York  branch,  Messrs.  Webb  & 
Allen,  advertise  all  manner  of  approved  good  music 
for  the  approaching  Festivals  of  the  Church,  such  as 
Easter  Carols,  hymns,  anthems,  &c,  for  Good  Fri- 
day, Ascension,  Whitsuntide,  &c.     See  next  page. 

JUupriumu  puts. 

C^lZZ&S.J&'T^lSr    TRIO. 
FOURTH     SEASON. 

Mr.  CARL  GARTNER  announce  that  the  FIFTH  Musical 
Soire>  will  take  place  at  Messrs.  Oh;ckering's  Rooms,  next 
TUESDAY  EVENING.  March  30-h,  assisted  by  Messrs.  0 
and  .1.  EICHLER,  on  which  occasion  will  be  pm'tormed  : 

1  —  BeefhovenV  Quarter  in  F  major,  (by  particular  request.) 

2 — Mozart's  Quartet  in  E  Hat. 

3-IIa\dti*s  Quarter,  in  B  Mat. 

See  programme*  at  music  stores.     Concert  at  7?<  precisely. 

Tickers  to  set  of  Six  Conceits,  S3.  Hall'  set,  $1  50.  Single 
ticket  SI. 

MELODEON. 
MISS    ABBY    B.    FAY 

tr^Will  i'ive  a  Coni-ei  t  i'  the  MELODEON,  on  SATURDAY 
KVENIN'G.  Mulch 'Till,  for  the  benefit, of  an  Invalid.  'J  he 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  and  Mr.  Lang  will 
assist.    Signor  Bendelari  wiU'accotnpany  Miss  Fay. 

QCr*  To  commence  at  7?£  o'clock  precisely. 
Tickets  Fifty  Cents  each,  at  the  Music  Stores  and  at  the  door. 


q&fhhto  GkEE  cram 

The  Mem  hern  of  the  Orpheus  Glee  Club  will  give  r  Concert 
of  SACKED  MUSIC,  at  the  LOWELL  INSTITU  I'B,  231  Wash- 
ington Street,  mi  SUNDAY  EVENING,  March  2St .,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  A,  KREISSMANN,  on  which  occatf  -n 
they  will  be  assisled  hy  Miss  LUCY  A.  1)0  AN  K,  Vyftfl  I  t, 
Mr.  JULIUS  KlOUBEItO,  from  New  York,  Violinist,  and  Mr. 
HENRY  JUNUNIOKEL,  Violoncellist, 

1'  It  0  O  R  A  M  M  E  . 
Part  I. 

1— Choral.     "Eine  fen  e  Burg  1st  unser  Gott." Luther 

2 —Ave  veruni Mozart 

3— Duet.     "  Tibi  omnes  Angeli/' Giordan! 

Minn  D.tane  and  Mr.  KrelsHinann. 
4— Ciaconna,  for  the  Violin,  (with  Mendelssohn's  Piano 

Accompaniment.) Bach 

Mr  Julius  Eichberg. 

6— Kyrie, , Hasslinger 

6— Aria,  for  Soprauo.     "  My  heart  ever  faithful,"  with 

Violoncello  nbligato, Bach 

Miss  Doane  and  Mr.  Jungnickel. 

7—  Prayer, .' Weber 

Part  II. 
1— Psalm  XXIII.     "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,". ..  .Schubert 

2— The  Chapel.    (Dis  Kiichlein.) Becker 

3— Recitative  and  Quintet,  from  Psalm  XLU.. .  .Mendelssohn 

4 — Elegy  at  a  Grave,\anl.  for  Violoncello,. Lindner 

Mr.  Henry  Jungnickel 

5 — "  This  is  the  Lord's  own  Day." Kreutzer 

6—  Reminiscences  from  "  I/Klisire  d'Amore," Eichberg 

Mr.  .Julius  Eichberg. 
7 — Das  Felsenkreutz, Kreutzer 

Tickets.  50  cents  each,  may  be  had  at  the  music  stores, 
and  principal  hotels,  also  at  N.  D.  Cotton's,  and  at  the  door  on 
the  evening 

Concert  to  commence  at  7%  o'clock. 

©fje  Jpanlrcl  ant)  pagim  JSocictiJ 

—WILL    GIVE  — 

Four     Grand    Oratorio    Performances, 

— AT  THE — 

BOSTON    MUSIC   HALL, 

On  the  Evenings  of 

April   3d,   4th,    10th   and    11th. 

[£?*  Having  engaged,  for  these  concerts  only,  the  principal 
Ani;tsof  Mr.  Ullman's  Troupe,  including 

MADAMS  wAm&mt, 


And  others,  together  with  some  of  our  best  resideut  Vocalists. 
0s*  Particulars  in  Future  Advertisements. 

L.  B    BARNES,  Secretary 

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

OLIVER    DITSON    &   CO. 

^^.3srisroxjn>JCE 

That  they  will  issue  on  the  3  I  of  April,  and  contiuue  to  pub- 
lish every  week  thereafter, 

JHutgbt's  Journal  of  Htusic 

Eich  number  will  contain  sixteen'  pages,  of  the  same 
handsome  quarto  form  and  ihe  name  beauty  of  external  style, 
which  have  heretofore  characterized  the  Journal  ot'ei<rht,  paireR. 

From  two  to  four  pages  each  week  will  be  filled  with  Choice 
Music. 

The  li'erary  contents  will,  as  heretofore,  relate  m -drily  to 
the  Art  of  MUSIC,  but  with  glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art 
and  of  Polire  Literature;  including,  from  time  to  time— 1. 
Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts.  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely 
Analyses  of  the  notable  Works  performed,  accounts  of  their 
Composers,  &c.  2  Notices  of  New  Music.  3  Musical  News 
from  all  parts  4  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and 
places  5  Essa.\  s  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors, 
compositions,  instruments,  theories;  on  Mu-ical  Education; 
on  Music  in  its  Moral.  Social,  and  Keligious  beaiings;  on  Mu- 
si- in  the  Church,  the  Cmicevr-roo:n,  the  Theatre,  the  Cham- 
ber, ami  the  Street,  &c  6  Translations  from  the  hest  Ger- 
man and  French  wiiters  upon  Music  and  Art  7  Occasional 
Notices  nf  Sculpture,  Painting.  Bonks,  the  Drama,  &c.  8- 
Original  and  Seiecte  !  Poems,  short  Tales,  &«. 

The  Editorial  management  will  remain  witlr.Tonx  S  Dwigdt, 
who  is  pledged  to  conduct  the  paper  in  the  same  fair  and 
independent  spirit,  which  has  won  fur  "  Dwight's  Jouknal  op 
Music"  its  hiuh  name  among  Art  journals  during  the  past  >ix 
years,  lie  will  he  assisted  still  by  the  same  able  corps  of 
correspondents  ami  contributors,  including  the  "  Di  irist  "  and 
author  of  the  much  admired  "Brown  Papers";  while  new 
correspondents  and  reporters  from  all  quarters  will  from  time 
to  time  be  added,  thus  making  the  Journal  as  contple'e  and 
true  an  organ  as  possdile  nf  Musical  Art  and  Musical  Culture 
in  this  country,  and  indispensable  to  every  family  and  indi- 
vidual of  musical  and  arti-lie  taste. 

The  Prick  of  Subscription  will  be  but  S2,  per  annum,  (by 
Carrier  $2  50).  payable  in  advance  General  and  Local  Ag-uts 
are  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  Un'tt-d  States  and  Canadas,  to 
whom  the  most  liberal  per-eentage  on  subscriptions  will  be 
allowed. 

All  subscriptions  and  correspondence  may  be  directed  to 

DWIGIIT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

OLIVKR  DITSON  &  CO.,   PUBLISHERS, 

277  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 
NEW  SERIES   OF 

AFTERNOON    CONCERTS 

By   Hie   ©rcSiesiral    Union, 
EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

CARL   ZERRAHN, Conductor. 


O^Doors  open  at  2— Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 
O^Package  of  Six  tickets,  $1.    Single  tickets,  25  cts. 


FIRST  ¥\ 


i&mium 


I-FOR 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  185G : 


rBOM    THE 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRAIDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 

PARLOR  GRANDS, 

H  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

TUB    GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOE,    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FHOM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

POll  THE 

BEST    ORAND    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FE.OM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  Ilouse  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIA  WOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  PiaDos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WARDROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Prcsb.  Church),  and  again 
ORQANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

MLLE.  GABRIEtiLE   DE  I^ADIOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and   Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 


Novello's  Cheap   MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

y?    Broadway  •>  IV. T. 

Anthems,  &c.  for  the  Coming  Season. 

3£3:"ST3^E3?ar^,    CAROLS,   c&3c. 
FOR  THE  ABOVE  FESTIVALS. 

Dedicated  (by  permission)  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

CAROLS  FOIt  EASTER-TIDE. 
*#*  In  consequence  of  thf  great  success  attending  the  Carols 
for  Christmas-tide,  there  are  now  ready,  by  the  same  authors, 
and  to  be  published  in  the  same  forms  : 

Carols  for  Easter-tide.    Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  M   A.    Words  principally  in  imita- 
tion of  the  original,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 
With  Melodies. 

18mo.  size,  sewed S-0  13 

Ditto,        in  packets  of  50 5  (JO 

Dirto,        compressed  four  vocal  parts. ...    0  25 

With  Voice  Parts  and  Pianoforte  Accompaniment. 

Folio  music  size ffil  13 

The  Words  only. 

32mo.  sewed SO    3 

Ditto,  in  packets  of  50 1  25 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  Accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad  libitum  Vocal  parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument. 

J.  A.  Novello'S  Catalogues  of  Services,  Anthems,  Hymns, 
Psalmody,  Oratorio  and  Organ  Music,  to  be  had  gratis  at  3S9 
Broadway,  or  forwarded  post-free  to  address  on  receipt  of  post- 
age, two  cents. 

"WEBB    &c    .A-LILIEISr '., 
(Late  J.  A.  Novello,) 

3SS  Broadway,  New  Ycik. 


CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FOHTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  P.  W.  MEEUBACH  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  classes. 

Lorn*  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Roxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditson  &  Co-  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ  &  Harmony, 
3    UAYWAKD    PLACE. 

J.   TEENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  50  Kiseeland  Street. 

ADOLPII  KIEL-BLOCK, 

■taljrr  nf  tjji  Jfwni  imft  liuging, 

U .   §  .   HOTEL.. 

SCHAREENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IBSPOK'B'EKS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

C.    BKEUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

0^7*  Constantly  on  band  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON 

Have  just  published  the  following  New  Music: — 

Remembrance  of  the  Rhine,  (A  minor)  5, F.  W.  Smith,  35 

On  the  Wing:   Polka  Brillante,  (0)  5 ■'  30 

Wrecker  Polka,  as  played  by  the  Orchestral  Union  uttheir 
Afternoon  Concerts,     Arranged  lor  ihe  Piano-forte  by 

Carl  ZerrahD.    [C)  4 25 

Jessie's  Dream  :  or  TJfc  Relief  of  Luc  know.    (A  minor)  4, 

Crawford,  35 
Charity:  written  by  One  of  the  Barrlavi*.  Mufica  n. posed 

and  dedicated  to  Mip.  Harrison  Gray  Otis.    (Gj  -i 

L  If.  25 
On  a  Thornbush  blooms  a  Rose,  (G  minor}  5,  Robert  r  r*oz,  25 

WnodB:  (0)5, " 

Parting  :  ((J  minor)  5 "  25 

Howe'e  Young  America  Plate  instructor. 50 

"  ';  lt         Violin        «  60 

"  "  "  *  "  abridged 26 

"  "  "  Fluie  "  »  25 

11  "  "  Collection  of  Instrumental  Ha 

arranged  in  three  pa.it  3 60 

"         Levjiiiban  Collection  Of  Int-truD^enta!  Music,  con- 
taining over  500  pieces  of  music, 1  00 

"         New  German  Accordeon  Instructor, 50 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 

The  le  tiers  alter  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  pieces  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  i.-  wrirten.  T«»  expreF*  the  i 
rativc  diffieuln  of  execution  ol  dim-rent  j>ie«  wS,  hu  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  figured,  runnii  g  from  1,  (whirh  ripnsents 
very  easy,]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  i:-  applied  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult music] 

K7=  For  lull  explanation,  see  '■  THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE," 
a  large  quarto  ol  80  pages,  containing  the  Life  of  Thai  berg, 
analysis  of  4000  celebrated  Musical  Works,  Musical  Eiili 
and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Music,  &c  —a  book  of  great  value 
to  all  Musicia>s.  Sent  to  any  add  less  on  the  receipt  of  four 
cents  in  stamps,  to  defray  postage  expenses.  Direct  \our 
application  to 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 

Publishers,  291  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 


3VLXJSIG  and  JOE  DPIRinSTTINQ-, 

Neatly  and  promptly  executed,  at  reasonable  rates,  at  No.  34 
School  St.,  Savings  Dauk  Building,  Room  No.  17.  Tbe  btrict 
est  personal  attention  given  to  all  work  entrusted  to  him. 

EDW.    L.    BALCH. 

TBE    BURNING    SHIP. 

A  CANTATA.  In  Three  Parts,  for  Mixed  Voices. 
Written  by  Howard  M.  Tickxoh.  The  Music  by 
B.  F.  Baker.    Price  50  cents.    Just  published  by 

Oliver  Bitson  &  Co.,  277  Washington  St. 

CAiPAGKOlTS  VIOLIN  METHOD. 

ANEW  AND  PROGRESSIVA  METIIOD  on  the  Mechanism 
of  Violin  Playing.  Divided  into  Parts,  with  the  requisite 
Explanatory  Remarks.  132  Progressive  Lessons  for  Two  Vio- 
lins, and  113  Studies  for  One  Violin  only.  By  B.  Campagnoli. 
Price  5?5. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  277  Wa&hingzon  St. 
Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 

MRS.    J.     H.    LONG, 
■VOC-A.LIST    (SOPEANO). 

Address  at  Wiuthrop  House,  Boston. 

Mr.     ZEEDAIIELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  ou  the  Piano-Forte. 

For  particulars  please  to  apply  at  his  residenre,  31  Somerset 
Street.  May  be  found  at  home  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays, 
from  1  to  2  o'clock. 


r^J1 


PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  executed  at  this  Office. 


m.     23.     BALL, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

G.   andr£   &   CO., 
Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clemeuti's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

SIGIIOR  AUGTJSTO  BENDELAHI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Resilience  No.  8G    Pinckiiey  Street. 

WILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  tbe  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  iu  the  TIIEOKY  OK  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 


OTTO     DRESEL, 

UNITED  STATES  HOTEL. 


EDWARD^lT^BAliCH^      MUSIO^AMD " JOB  ^PRINTING    OFFICE,       No.    34    SCHOOL    STKEET. 
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